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ERRATA. 


June 11. Mr. Lers Knowzes, page 582, from the word “or,” in line 30, to 
end of speech, the Report should read— 


“ it will be necessary to prove not only that the consumption 
of milk from the dairy is likely to cause infectious disease 
to persons residing in the district, but also that some persons 
in the district are suffering from infectious disease at- 
tributable to the supply of milk from the dairy. Further, 
if it is proved that the milk has caused infectious disease 
to some person outside the district, no action can be taken 
by the Local Authority, although in such a case the milk 
should certainly not be supplied in the district.” 


Page 603, line 47, alter the one to Sections 31 and 32 ; page 606, 
after line 1, insert Police and Sanitary; page 615, line 53, 
alter Mr. Lees Knowles to An hon. Member. 


June 20. Lord Forrescvuz, page 1461, line 28, alter thankfully to thank- 
lessly. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 5th June, 1890. 


DE WAHULL BARONY. 


Petition of Constantia Elizabeth Chetwood- 
Aiker, of Stoke Bishop, in the County of 
Gloucester, widow, as heir lineal and repre- 
sentative of Sir Richard Chetwood, the claimant 
to the title in the time of Her Majesty’s pre- 
decessor, King James the First, and also of the 
several persons her ancestors who received the 
accustomed emg sag slg to — 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be graciously 
sian, 9 sufficient proof of the petitioner's 
right and descent being made, to admit her suc- 
cession, and to declare that sheis of right entitled 
to bear the title, honour, and dignity of Baroness 
de Wahull in the Peerage of England, with 
succession to her heirs general, and also to as- 
sign to that title, honour, and dignity such 
precedence as Her Majesty may be graciously 
pleased to declare, or that Her Majesty 
might be graciously pleased to make such 
other order or to give such: directions 
in the premises as to Her Majesty might 
seem meet, together with Her Majesty’s refer- 
ence thereof to this House and the report of the 
Attorney General thereon thereunto annexed : 
Presented (by command), read, and referred to 
the Committee for Privileges to consider and 
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The Lord Reay—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Earl of Craven, after the death of 
his father. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—(No. 57.) | 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Orders Nos. XXXIX. and 
XLV. considered (according to Order) 
and dispensed with for ‘this day's: 
sitting. 


CUSTODY OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 98.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. ' 

THs LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this Bill consists of but a single 
clause, and I do not think anyone who 
takes an interest in the subject will say 
that it goes too far. It provides that 
where the parent or guardian of a child 
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applies to the High Court, or the Court 
of Session, for a writ or order for the 
production of the child, and the Court is 
of opinion that the parent or guardian 
has so conducted himself that the Court 
should refuse to enforce his right to the 
custody of the child, the Court may, in 
its discretion, decline-to issue the writ or 
make the order. Your Lordships will 
remember that when my noble Friend 
the Earl of Meath introduced a Bill 
on the subject I considered it was 
my. duty to. point out certain objec- 
tions to it, and that Bill was 
ultimately withdrawn. Another Bill 
has. been introduced by my noble Friend, 
which I must say seems to me to be. free 
in a great measure from those objections ; 
but I am not at all certain that even in 
its present form there may not be 
objections to some of its clauses. I 
believe great mischief has been done, 
and is constantly being done, by persons 
being permitted to exercise the important 
functions of parents very much to the 
injury of their children ; but, at the same 
time, while recognising that a measure 
of this kind is desirable, it is necessary 
to be careful not to go too far in the 
direction of substituting other control for 
that of parents, or cutting down or in any 
way seriously affecting parental rights. 
One may very readily be tempted to 
go much too far when influenced by 
feelings such as are not unnaturally 
raised by incidents of the kind we have 
heard of. I am sorry to say that many 
other such instances have since been 
called to my attention. Still, when I 
ask your Lordships to read this Bill a 
second time, Ido not propose to make it 
in any way a rival to the Bill which my 
noble Friend has upon the Paper, and 
which, I understand, he intends to bring 
forward. On the contrary, I would 
suggest that both Bills should be re- 
ferred to the same Committee; and, if 
with proper security for preserving 
parental rights, additional security can 
be given in the interests of the children, 
I should be very glad indeed to concur 
with the noble Lord as to some form in 
which such additional protection can be 
given. At the same time, I think we 
are all agreed that the subject is one 
which demands legislation, and the Bill 
which I now propose is for the purpose 
of giving additional security to children 
by giving further powers to the Courts, 
The Lord Chancellor 
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Children Bill. 4 
which, except in certain iAstances, have 
not thought themselves authorised to 
withhold children from their parents’ 
custody. I think it may be very fitly 
discussed in Committee, and I will only 
now ask your Lordships to read the Bill 
a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp THRING: The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack has given 
80 much encouragement to the Bill 
which stands in the name of my noble 
Friend Lord Meath, that I will make 
very few observations upon this 
measure. The Bill which the noble and 
learned Lord proposes adds, in my judg- 
ment, and, I think, also in your Lord- 
ships’ judgment, very little to the exist- 
ing powers of the law. What is really 
required is that poor children should 
have the same benefit before the law as 
the children of the rich possess at 
present. It has, I believe, been decided 
by the Court of Chancery that a parent 
who has misconducted himself cannot 
demand to have the custody of his 
children given back to him. Again, it 
has been decided that a parent who mis- 
conducts himself can have his children 
taken away from him. That was done 
in the famous Shelley case. The Court 
of Chancery, therefore, protects rich 
children when parents who have mis- 
conducted themselves want tu resume 
the custody of their children, and it also 
takes away from them that custody 
when, in the judgment of the Court, 
they do not deserve to have it. Then 
there was also the case, to waich I pray 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor, of 
“Lyon v. Blakey,” in which, I think, 
Lord Eldon decided that an aunt who 
had brought up two or three young 
ladies, and intended to provide for 
them, should retain the control of them. 
He refused to give back those children 
to the custody of the father, on the 
ground that the father had really and 
truly relinquished their custody. Those 
are suggestions which I trust the noble 
and learned Lord will see are desired to 
be embodied in Lord Meath’s Bill, or in 
some other measure which may be 
approved of in Committee. The pro- 
position is that where a father in poor 
circumstances practically relinquishes 
the custody of his children by acquiescing 
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in their being brought up by somebody 
else, the children of a poor person 
should have the same protection as the 
Court of Chancery would give in the case 
of children of richer parents. Then 
with regard to the question of the 
father’s misconduct, the noble and 
learned Lord is, of course, quite aware 
that it is utterly impossible to prove 
misconduct is many cases, for the simple 
reason that the child has been picked 
up as a waif and taken charge of, or else 


_the child may have been handed over by 
a father or mother who has disappeared. ° 


Such parents will sometimes go away 
for years,and my noble Friend will, I 
believe, be able to give numerous exam- 
ples where that has occurred. They 
then return at the critical moment of tke 
child’s existence, and demand that he 
shali be handed over to them, if a girl, 
for the vilest purposes, and if a boy, for 
the purpose of getting the benefit of his 
labour. I think those propositions, there- 
fore, should be embodied in some formal 
way, so as to provide that where a 
parent relinquishes the custody of his 
child, he should, before he is allowed to 
resume possession of it, be obliged first 
of all to show that he deserves to have the 
custody by paying such a sum as the Court 
shall think fit and proper to the foster 
parent for its maintenance; but, above 
all, if he relinquishes the custody of his 
child, he should be called upon to prove 
that he is worthy to have the child 
given back to him, that he is able to 
properly maintain and educate it, and 
that it would be more for the child's 
benefit that it should go back to the 
father than that it should remain with 
the foster parent. I quite agree with 
what the noble and learned Lord has 
said with respect to the absolute right 
which the parent has at Common Law, 
but I would submit to your Lordships 
that the real consideration is what is for 
the benefit of the child, not what is for 
the benefit of the parent in this matter. 
In considering what is best to be done, 
we must consider what is best in the 
interests of the children, and this appears 
to me to be one of the most urgent 
matters which your Lordships can have 
to consider. I believe there is no 


‘cruelty equal to the cruelty, in many 


cases, of rending poor children from 
their foster parents, and handing them 
back to their natural guardians. 


{June 5, 1890} 
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Lord EMLY : My Lords, I, of cotirse, 
entirély agree with what my noble and 
learned Friend has just said, and with 
what the Lord Chancellor has said with 

regard to the importance of legislating 
upon this'subject'; but I would venture 
to suggest tomy noble Friend that with- 
out some’ important Amendments very 
injurious effects may be produced by a 
measure of this kind. * It might be used 
for very dangerous purposes. Take the 
case—a very common one—of a wrétched, 
half-starving mother, who, ‘stifling her 
conscience, sells her child: to a proselytis- 
ing society. In a little time her con- 
science pricks her, and,‘ stung by com- 
punction, she tries to recover him. If 
she had so conducted herself that the 


Court did not think her fit to have his . 


custody, although some other institution 
conducted on the principles of -her own 
religion might be ready to’ take charge 
of him, she is under this Bill to be 
refused redress, and unless she can show 
that she is herself a ‘proper person to 
have’ the custody of the child she could 
not get him away. I submit to your 
Lordships that, if’ I am correct in my 
interpretation, some Amendment should 
be made to meet the difficulty which at 
present might arise. Because, observe 
what happens. The law would be giving 
its sanction tothe making of an immoral 
contract. Iam sure that every one of 
your Lordships will agree with me that 
to induce persons by bribery to violate 
their consciences, whatever religion they 
may belong to, or whatever religious 
views they may hold, is to’ strike at the 
very foundation of natural morality, and 
any measure which would lead to that 
result your Lordships would, I am sure, 
be unwilling to pass. But I will now 
take a stronger case. Take the case of 
a child whose father is dead. By the law 
that child is bound to be brought up in 
the father’s religion ; but by this Bill, if 
unamended, should there be misconduct 
on the part of the mother surviving, the 
Court would have to decide that the 
child should be placed in an institution 
where a religion totally different from 
that of the father was taught. I, of 
course, entirely acquit the noble and 
learned Lord of any intention to give a 
charter to proselytism, but I submit to 
him that in those particulars the Bill 

uires amendment. 1 have no doubt 
that he will be far better able than I to 
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7 Court of Chancery 


suggest some way of meeting these 
difficulties. It appears to me there are 
two very obvious ways of doing it. One 
would be that the Bill shall only apply 
to the case of recognised and legal insti- 
tutions ; and the other that the Court 
shall have power, in cases where it 
thought fit not to order the child to be 
returned to the parent, to place him in 
an institution in which, having reference 
to the religion of the parent, it would be 
proper he should be placed. I will 
venture to make one other observation, 
and that is that among those Amend- 
ments I trust there will be one requiring 
that in all cases the alleged misconduct 
of parents or guardians, or their com- 
petency to have charge of the child, 
should always be inquired into in open 
Court. - 

*Tue Bissop or CARLISLE: My 
Lords, before this Bill is read a second 
time I desire to say a few words on the 
general subject. If I may be permitted 
to say so, I approve of the Second 
Reading, and I am glad the noble and 

‘ learned Lord on the Woolsack has stated 
that there is really no intention of 
offering opposition to the other Bill 
which is to be brought before us by 
the noble Earl on the other side of the 
House. I will express no opinion on the 
Bill which has been presented by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
but I would venture to say that if we 
pass that alone we shall only have touched 
the fringe of a very important subject. 
The Bill that is to come on afterwards 
has been aptly described as one for the 
better “protection of children,” while that 
aaah by the noble and learned Lord 
reference only to the “custody of 
children.” That is, no doubt, a very 
important matter; but looking at the 
subject from the noble Lord’s point of 
view, the consideration of what is best 
for the children themselves rather than 
what are the legal rights of parents, is 
the most wholesome point of view from 
which to regard it. Cases of this kind 
have been brought under my notice. A 
boy has, for instance, been put into a 
public institution, and has been there 
taken great care of. The father and 
mother are, I will not say extremely de- 
praved persons, but extremely careless 
persons, in whose housethe child would get 
no good and they very rightly acquiesce 
in the provision that has been made for 

Lord Emly 
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him. He remains there for a certain 
time, and then when the parents find 
that he has been taught to read and 
write—better taught than they had any 
right to expect—they make the base 
calculation that they can turn the boy 
to good account, and they go to the 
institution and apply to have the boy 
given up to them in order that 
they may make use of him for 
purposes of mendicity of various 
kinds. It is clear that to give 
way and recognise the legal right of 
parents of that kind would be really to 
sacrifice the best interests of the children ; 
and that if you could only look to the 
best interests of children you would 
refuse to h«nd them over tosuch parents, 
and would continue the child at the in- 
stitution in which the parents had 
assented to its being placed. That is 
the kind of case which presses upon m 

mind, and that is the kind of case whic 

it appears to me will be met the 
Bill of my noble Friend opposite. ile 
Ido not doubt the cs ht of the Bill 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, I do supremely rejoice that it 
is not to go by itself before the Com< 
mittee, but that it will probably go pari 
passu with the other Bill. I hope they 
will be considered by the same Com- 
mittee so that we may have the benefit 
of both these Bills. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR : I would 
propose that this Bill be committed to 
the General Committee. Although it 
does touch upon questions of law it 
deals with the general subject, and may, 
therefore, very well be dealt with by the 
Committee. _ 


On Question, agreed to. 
Bill read 2* (according to order), and 


committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


COURT OF CHANCERY OF LANCASTER 
BILL.—(No. 93.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this Bill is, I believe, identical 
in most of its provisions with a Bill 
which was proposed by the noble Lord 
opposite in 1883. It is practically to 
give greater facilities for the perfor- 
mance of the work of the Court of 
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Chancery in the County Palatine. The 
matter to Liverpool, Manchester, and, 
indeed, the whole of Lancashire is, 
of course, extremely important. There 
are a great number of places in regard 
to which it is very desirable to give 
facilities for the trial of cases in the 
County Palatine, and it is the object of 
this Bill to remove the difficulties at 
present standing in the way.. My Lords, 
I have stated the substance of the Bill, 
and I move that it be read a second 
time. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


OFFENCES COMMITTED ABROAD 
BILL.—(No. 94.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is a Bill which, for many 
reasons, has been proved to be urgently 
needed. One very important feature of 
the Bill is this: Where persons are 
guilty of an offence by reason of receiv- 
ing goods known to be stolen, that 
offence is known in this country us 
felony. There is no such thing in other 
countries as felony ; and the result is 
that where the offence has been com- 
mitted abroad which would constitute 
a felony if done in this country, it is not 
felony, having taken place abroad. 
Therefore, the receiving of goods know- 
ing them to have been stolen is one 
which cannot, in proper language, be so 
described if the goods have been 
received knowing them to have been 
stolen abroad’ That is one of the 
classes of offences with which the Bill 
proposes to deal, and I believe it will be 
found to be one which can best be made 
effective by discussion in Committee, in 
order to see whether the proper technical 
phraseology is adopted. I hope that 
will be done in Committee in a way 
which will enable your Lordships to see 
that the Bill deals effectualiy with a 
matter which is of importance. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2+.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp THRING: My Lords, this Bill 
is a most important one, and it will, in 
almost every sentence and line of it, 


{June 5, 1890} 
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require severe scrutiny. I only trust 
that the noble and learned Lord, i 


in pity 
for the limited intelligence heckawat’ on 


the human mind, will have aMemorandum 
prepared regarding it for presentation 
to the Committee. This Bill affects 
many statutes, including the Fugitive 
Offenders’ Act, and the Acts referring 
to jurisdiction abroad. I would submit 
to the noble and learned Lord that 
without some Memorandum or summary 
of the Acts to which it relates, it would 
hardly be possible for any Committee to 
grope ag its mazes. I would also 
suggest, with great respect to the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, that 
Section 4 of the Bill should be re-drawn, 
for, as it stands at present, I defy any 
human intelligence to understand its 


meaning. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
in giving an account of the scope of his 
Bill, has dealt with only a very small 
portion of it. The provision of which he 
spoke is one of a very desirable character, 
and I should imagine that nobody could 
seriously object toit. It makes a change 
in the law which, in my opinion, is very 
necessary, because the law in that respect 
has always seemed to me to be somewhat 
absurd. But the Bill is of a wider 
than would have appeared from the 
speech of my noble and learned Friend, 
because it deals very largely with the 
power of arrest and trial of persons who 
commit offences out of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, and not within the realm of 
any civilised State ; and it provides prac- 
tically for their trial in any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. Very large powers 
of arrest are given, and they may be. 
exercised not only by British, but by 
foreign officials. It seems to me that 
those provisions require the very closest 
scrutiny, because I can conceive various 
cases arising which, under the Bill as it 
now stands, would be likely to create 
considerable diplomatic difficulties with 
Foreign Powers. The arrest of a person 
by the authority of the Government of a 
couatry outside its own dominions must 
obviously always be a matter of very 
considerable delicacy. We should be 
effecting that arrestin a place where our 
laws do not prevail and where Her 
Majesty’s Government and officials have 
no authority ; and the power that is 
given here to authorise the arrest under 
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such circumstances, not only by British 
officials but by foreign officials, of any 
person of a crime of this 
character might, it seems to me, give 
rise to difficulties of a very serious 
character ; because, of course, a person 
being accused (at least I presume so) of a 
crime as mentioned in the 5th séction, 
lst sub-section, for which he can be 
tried under this Act, means accused by 
any person who may choose to make 
such accusation ; it cannot mean accused 
in any official or authoritative manner, 
because no official authority exists in the 
place where the crime is supposed 
to have been committed. But one 
can conceive that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the question of a crime 
committed by a person found outside Her 
Majesty’s dominions which would lead to 
his arrest by an officer of a Foreign State 
might obviously give rise to some very 
awkward questions indeed. I am not 
calling attention to these matters in any 
spirit of hostility to the Bill. 1 can 
quite understand the difficulties which 
arise when British subjects commit 
offences outside the territory of any 
civilised Power, and I entirely sympathise 
with the desire expressed of bringing 
them to justice, the more especially as 
they very often do great mischief to the 
country of which they are unworthy 
subjects. But I mention those matters 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the important character of the Bill and 
the extreme care and attention which 
will have to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of all its details, as well as the 
close scrutiny which will be necessary 
into the effect of its provisions before 
it can be allowed to into law. 

*Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SatisBury) : 
Iam sure your Lordships will sympathise 
with the noble Lord who has just sat 
down when he says that a Bill of 
this kind needs careful scrutiny. No 
doubt some of its provisions are, to a 
certain extent, novel, and deal with very 
difficult subjects, but I think they deal 
with a growing evil. If we had only to 
deal with countries with which we are 
able to conclude Extradition Treaties— 
with civilised countries of that character 
where we could use sufficient influence— 
there would be less difficulty and less 
need for a Bill of this kind; but the 

Lord Herschell 
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House is well aware that in recent 
times a new sort of dominion has been 
slowly growing which is expressed in a 
great variety of ways. Sometimes it is 
called a Protectorate, sometimes a 
sphere of influence, sometimes a 
region in which another Power has 
interests, and so on; but without 
some authority of this kind there is no 
doubt that persons of unruly spirits, who 
are to be found on the outskirts of 
civilisation, may do a great deal of 
mischief and cause a great deal of 
trouble, and there may be no means of 
bringing them to justice. That is, I 
think, the motive which has induced the 
production of this clause. Iquiteadmit the 
greatdifficulties whichattend the question; 
but I want to press upon the noble and 
learned Lord and upon the noble Lord 
behind me that they are not difficulties 
of our seeking ; they are not difficulties 
even which have arisen from previous 
complications ; but they are difficulties 
which have arisen out of the curious con- 
ditions of International relations which 
have from time to time grown up. The 
point in which I am—I will not say most 
interested, but which interests me very 
much—is the trial of British subjects in 
this country for offences committed 
abroad. With most civilised States we 
have Extradition Treaties, and most of 
them allow us to extradite our own sub- 
jects to be tried for offences committed 
abroad. On the surface that seems a 
reasonable arrangement ; but when you 
come practically to work it, you are asked 
to send your own subjects for trial to a 
place where you cannot reasonably have 
any conviction that the trial will be con- 
ducted according to any principle which, 
in this country, we have been accustomed 
to consider inseparable from justice. It 
would be invidious to suggest instances 
where such differences exist ; but in some 
there is a great delay in dealing with 
prisoners, and in others great corruption 
is found, considerations which make it. 
very desirable that we should, as far as 
possible, try our own subjects in this 
country for any crimes they may have 
committed abroad. 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR: I must 
apologise to your Lordships for having 
referred in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner to the provisions of the Bill, but 
I thought its details would be best dealt 
with in Committee. That was the 
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reason why I made but short reference 
to it. I gave one example only of some 
of the difficulties which might arise 
when you are dealing with questions 
involving the consideration of foreign 
law, but I quite agree with my noble 
and learned Friend that it is a matter 
which must be very carefully looked 
into in Committee. For that reason it 
appeared to me there was no great 
necessity for any considerable amount of 
explanation at this s I would 
suggest that the Bill should be referred 
to the Grand Committee on Law. 


Bill read 2° (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. _ 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN BILL.— 


(No. 68.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Toe Earn or MEATH: My Lords; 
I desire, in the first place, to return my 
thanks to the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack for having brought for- 
ward a Bill dealing with the custody of 
children, and that having found it 
necessary on a former occasion to oppose 
the Bill which I brought forward for the 
adoption of children, he had the frank- 
ness to acknowledge that there were 
grievances to be redressed. Quite un- 
expectedly by me he has responded to 
the appeal which I made to him upon 
that occasion that he should bring for- 
ward, on the part of the Government, 
some measure which would protect the 
children. I therefore return him my 
most sincere thanks for having done so; 
and I have also to thank him for having 


permitted me to bring forward a second - 


time this Bill for the Protection of 
Children. It would have been quite in 
his power to prevent this Bill being 
brought forward ; he has not only done 
that, but he has informed your Lord- 
ships as I understand that he will allow 
it to be read a second time and referred 
to the Committee before which his own 
measure will go. I hope some legisla- 
tion may result therefrom, which will 
remove these poor children from the risk 
of ill-treatment and the sufferings which 
they undergo when, after, perhaps, many 
years of kind attention and care, they 
are claimed by brutal and unworthy 
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parents who demand as a legal right 
that the children shall be handed over 
to them. The Bill which I ask your 
Lerdships now to read a second time 
has been framed with the view of 
avoiding the contentious subject of 
adoption, and yet, at the same time, of 
protecting from the abuse of parental 
authority children over whom their 
rents have relinquished control. Your 
hips will notice that all those con- 
tentious questions have been avoided 
which raised debate upon the occasion 
of my former Bill being presented. I 
then produced some 30 cases in which 
children had been taken away from 
happy homes by their parents, just at 
the age when they could be made of use 
to them, regardless of the children’s 
interests, and I showed that in a great 
number of those cases the children had 
relapsed into misery and crime. Since 
that time I have received a number of 
letters from persons who are interested 
in this question, and there are one or 
two of the cases mentioned there to which, 
if your Lordships will allow me, I will 
call attention. There was a case which 
has been brought to my notice in which 
a child was taken into a home and sup- 
ported for several years. The mother 
died of a broken heart from the cruel 
treatment of her husband. He was a 
hopeless drunkard, and, though he had 
been well-educated, and was formerly 
in a good position, he had lost everything 
through drink, and was, in fact, living 
on the charity of his neighbours. When 
the child, a girl, was seven years old, 
the father came to the home to remove 
her. 

“TI found,” says the lady who writes to me, 
‘‘that the father had several people outside ; 
having taken legal advice, I found that 
we could not resist the father’s claim, and 
that we could not prevent him exercising his 
rights, though he had no lodgings to which he 
could take the child, and that she would be 
exposed to all kinds of evil, religious and 
moral.’’ 

That is a case, my Iords, which I point 
out as a very good example of the 
instances which have been sent me. 
There is one more, however, to which 
I will refer. A man was sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude for burglary. 
His two infants were taken into the home. 
The wife was also a drunkard and was 
convicted of crime. When they were 
released from prison their first act was 
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to demand their children, both of 
whom were almost dead of starvation 
when they were admitted. Those who 
had taken care of and maintained 
the children had no power to keep them, 
however wicked or depraved the parents 
were, and they had to be given up. 
There are a number of such cases, but I 
am not going to inflict them upon your 
Lordships. I think I have read enough 
in conjunction with the cases I read on 
the previous occasion to show that there 
is really a necessity for some legislation 
of this character. In fact, it was 
acknowledged by all the noble Lords who 
spoke upon the last occasion, and it is 
generally admitted that there is great 
tteed for legislation which does not im- 
properly interfere with the exercise of 
parental authority, to prevent cases of 
hardship and of injury to children where 
they have been deserted and brought up 
by persons other than their parents. 
The Bill is intended to prevent the abuse 
of parental authority, and it is a very 
short one. By the Ist section it pro- 
vides that where a parent has relin- 
quished his cont.ol over his child, and 
such child has been maintained by 
others out of private funds in a proper 
manner, the parent shall not be entitled 
to resume the custody or control of such 
child until he has repaid to such person 
or persons all costs properly incurred 
by such person or persons in bringing up 
such child. The parent, however, 
though he may be willing to repay the 
costs incurred in bringing up the child, 
shall not be entitled to resume custody 
of it unless the Court shall be of opinion 
that it is for the child’s benefit he should 
do so. The Bill, however, gives power 
to the Court before which the case comes 
to waive such repayments in such cases 
as it may think fit. As has been said 
by the noble and learned Lord behind 
me, I think there can be no question 
but that in these days public opinion 
and feeling is more acute than in former 
times with regard to the way in which 
children are treated, and in accordance 
with that general feeling I do not think 
it is right that the law should consider 
the benefit of the children as subordi- 
nate to the interests of the parents. By 
Section 2, a foster parent may be simi- 
larly protected in reference to payments 
by Poor Law Guardians. Section 
3 simply gives a definition of the 
The Earl of Meath 
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meaning of the words “parent” and 
“child.” Then Section 4 provides 
that— 


‘* For the purposes of this Act a t 

ha: Aameed $0 tine Sane A piece ge 
his child if he has abandoned or deserted his 
child ; or has been guilty of such misconduct 
as would, according to the law for the time 
being in force as administered by a Court of 
Equity, disentitle him to the custody of his 
takes any procedin , to sasain the eouboey of 
such child for so longa time or under such 
circumstances as, in the opinion of the Court 
having cognisance of the case, to indicate that 
the parent has acquiesced in the bringing up 
of such child by the foster parent.’’ 

If I might be permitted at this stage, as 
I did not speak on the occasion of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Bill being brought 
forward, I would ask a question which 
I think the noble and learned Lord 
might desire to answer, and that is, 
What is the actual law on the subject at 
present? Speaking asa layman, I can- 
not find out what the law actually is 
upon which Magistrates act at present. 
It appears that when children are claimed 
by parents under these circumstances 
the Magistrates either refuse to interfere 
altogether or they grant a summons, and 
the child is obliged to be handed back to 
the parents. In the Bill which has been 
laid upon the Table of your Lordships’ 
House only those cases are mentioned 
where the matter has been brought to 
the cognisance of the High Court; but, 
as far as I can make out, such matters 
are not brought to the cognisance of the 
High Court at all. I should like, as a 
layman, to know what would be the 
course which persons having the custody 
of a child should take if they thought 
they were justified, under the Hill of the 
noble and learned Lord, in reteining the 
child. Of late years, my Lords, much 
attention has been drawn to this subject, 
and it is being more and more recognised 
that the interests of the child ought to 
be r2garded as paramount where they 
clash with the old Common Law rights 
of the parent. By my Bill all complica- 
tions from changes in the law by the 
transference of authority to persons other 
than parents, or in regard to the law of 
devolution of property, are avoided. 
There can be no fear of its encouraging 
or permitting the sale of children, or of 
proselytising, as the parents can always, 
on paying the costs which have been 
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incurred, resume possession or control of 
children, and even if they are too poor 
to pay those costs, the Court can give 
possession of the children without pay- 
ment, if it considers it would be right 
from any cause that the parents should 
resume possession of the children. I 
hope your Lordships will permit this Bill 
to be read a second time, and that you 


will think it right that it should be | of 


referred to the same Committee to which 
the noble and learned Lord’s Bill has 
been referred, in order that the two 
measures may be considered together. 
There is, in my opinion, no question that 
the handing back of these children to 
their parents is, as a general rule, very 
adverse to the interests of children 
themselves. A gentleman who has for 
years been at the head of an institution 
for the reception of lads reclaimed from 
the streets writes to me that he has gone 
through the brief history of the boys 
who have been received into that insti- 
tution for the last two and a half years, 
and he finds that of the whole number 
about one in eight has been injured by 
the parents coming and claiming them as 
soon as the boys have been taught a 
little, and are able to be employed as 
errand boys; so that in about 12°5 of 
the cases in. which their funds and 
labours have been expended in the work 
of rescuing such children from ruin 
their efforts have been thrown away. A 
lady who has the care of girls writes to 
me in a similar way. She says that the 
proportion of relapses into crime among 
children when returned to their parents 
equals 16-9 per cent., as against °6 in the 
cases where they have not been returned 
to their parents; and that in the Felton 
School 23 per cent. of the children re- 
turned to their parents are re-convicted, 
as against 5 per cent. of those who are 
otherwise provided for. | will not detain 
your Lordships any further. The dis- 
cussion upon this subject has practically 
been going on now for some time, and I 
think, therefore, your Lordships are all 
more or less in possession of the facts of 
the case. I only ask your Lordships to 
permit the Bill to be read a second time, 
and to refer it to the same Committee as 
that which will consider the Bill of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 


Moved, “That the Bill 
read 2s.” 


be now 
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Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
should desire to make a few observations 
to the House upon this Bill, and particu- 
larly with reference to its bearing upon 
the Bill of my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, which has been read a 
second time. Iam very glad they are both 
to go to the Standing Committee, because 
I cannot help feeling that some measure 
rotection for children is necessary 
beyond that which would be afforded 
by the provisions contained in my noble 
and learned Friend’s Bill. It would be 
necessary, in order to prevent the parent 
obtaining. possession of his child under 
the measure proposed by my noble and 
learned Friend, for the person seeking 
to withhold the child from its parent to 
prove that such parent had been guilty 
of some misconduct, and that he or she 
was unfit to have the care and custody 
of the child. Now it is, of course, 
obvious that the difficulty of bringing 
forward such proof would often be 
immense, and in many cases it might be 
impossible to bring forward evidence to 
support such an allegation. I do not 
think where a parent has relinquished 
the control of his child to others who 
have cared for it, brought it up, and 
expended money uponit, that he can 
reasonably be allowed to assert. a right 
to resume possession of his child without 
first restoring to those persons the money 
they have so expended. But I do not 
think it would do to make that a condi- 
tion absolute in all cases, because there 
may be cases where a parent can prove 
that he is perfectly fit to have the pos- 
s2ssion of his child, that he can afford to 
properly maintain it, and that he can 
provide for it a happy home, that he is 
not in any way to blame, and that his 
circumstances are such that it would be 
absolutely debarring him of the custody 
of his child altogether if he were com- 
pelled to pay those expenses before the 
child could be handed over to him. 
Therefore, I think my noble and learned 
Friend has wisely left to the Court the 
determination of the question whether 
the parent should first be compelled to 

y the whole, or some portion, or none 
at all, of those expenses, at the same 
time enabling the Court, if it should 
think fit to do so, toenforce payment of 
those expenses before the child is deli- 
vered up. That would, of course, throw 
upon the parent the onus of showing 
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that he was fit to be allowed to take back 
the child, and that the child’s interests 
could be safely entrusted to him. It 
seems to me there is all the difference in 
the world between that onus being 
thrown upon the parent and casting upon 
the person who has taken care of the 
child and brought it up the burden of 
proving that the parent has disentitled 
himself to the custody. I quite agree 
in what has been said by a noble Lord 
that there has hitherto been too great a 
regard for what is called the sanctity of 
the parental authority, even after parents 
have violated every duty which they can 
owe to the children to whom they have 
given birth. It seems to me there has 
been too little regard paid to the interests 
and welfare of the children. It is 
certainly terrible to reflect how often it 
has been the case, and may be still, that 
a child who has found the lack of 
parental care supplied by those who 
have taken the place of real parents to it, 
who have done for the child, and well 
done for it, all that parents ought to do 
for a child, has been torn from those 
foster-parents at a time when it has 
learned to love them and feel grate. 
ful te them, as to those to whom 
alone its gratitude is due, to be 
handed over to parents in name only, 
who can afford it no proper education or 
maintenance, and who have shown them- 
selves—himself, or herself— utterly 
unfit to train it for its future life. I 
agree, at the same time, that we are not 
lightly to regard the relation of parent 
and child, and that we ought not lightly to 
set aside the right which the parent has 
hitherto had in law to the custody of his 
child. But it appears to me that that 
right is fully guarded in the Bill which 
my noble and learned Friend has pro- 
posed, because the provisions of the Bill 
are only to operate where the parent 
has relinqaished the control over his 
child to other persons who have brought 
it up. The parent is only in that case to 
be regarded as haviny abandoned or 
deserted it. Surely if a parent has 
abandoned or deserted his child, and left 
the duty of its care to others, it is only 
reasonable that the Court should have 
power to require him to repay what those 
others had spent, and to inquire whether 
it would be good for the child to remain 
where it is rather than that it should go 
Lord Herschell 
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back to the parent who has deserted 
it. With regard to the ques- 
tion of misconduct, the Court of 
Equity will interfere with the’ exercise 
of the parental right to custody in proper 
cases and upon sufficient evidence, and 
this Bill would apply that principle 
equally in cases of the kind I have 
been describing. Another category to 
which the observation might be applied 
is that class of cases where the parent 
knowing that the child is being so 
brought up has refrained for so long a 
time from making application for the 
custody of his child that he may be taken 
to have really acquiesced in its being so 
brought up. In none of the cases is the 
barrier to the parents resuming the cus- 
tody made absolute, but the matter is left 
in the discretion of the Court, which 
must be sat'sfied that it will be for the 
child’s interest before the parent can be 


permitted to resume emg of it. I 
ips 


submit to your Lordships that that is a 
provision which is eminently rea- 
sonable. With regard to the observa- 


tions which have been made by 
Lord Emly, 1 certainly should feel very 
much regret if any measure of this kind 
should be taken advantage of for the 
purposes of proselytising in reference to 
the children, and I do not think there 
would be any real difficulty in providing 
against it, if it were thought to be at all 
possible. Where the parent himself or 
herselfis shown tobe unfit to have the cus- 
tody of the child, I think if it was proved 
to the satisfaction of the Court that a 
child was being brought up in an institu- 
tion where the religious teaching was 
other than that its parents accepted, and 
that there was some other institution the 
religious teaching in which was in accord- 
ance with their views, and :where the 
child would be equally well-cared for, 
therecould beno objection togiving power 
to the Court to transfer the child from 
one institution to the other. But that isa 
matter which would require consideration. 
There seems to me to be no insuperable 
difficulty in striking against the danger 
which the noble Lord has suggested. I 
trust that the result of the consideration 
of these two measures combined may be 
one measure which will afford better 
protection to children, and secure them 
against many of the hardships they have 
now to undergo. 
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*Eart PERCY : I am sure your Lord- 
ships will agree with the last remark of 
the noble and learned Lord Lord Herschell 
in hoping that the issue of sending these 
two Bills to the same Committee may be 
the production of a measure which will 
strengthen the hands of the law in deal- 
ing with the very hard cases which have 
been referred to. To my non-legal mind 
this seems a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to deal with. We all seem to know 
generally what we want; but if we can 
judge from the measures which have 
been successively laid before us we do 
not quite see‘how to meet the require- 
ments of the case. The first Bill on the 
subject which my noble Friend Lord 
Meath presented to your Lordships’ House 
was generally understood to go too far. 
The noble Lord has now presented 
another Bill which we have before ‘us. 
That measure was stopped in its progress 
by the notice which the noble and learned 
Lord gave that he proposed to bring 
forward a measure on bzhalf of the Go- 
vernment. I presume from the fact of 
that measurehaving been brought forward 
that the Government is of opinion that 
Lord Meath’s Bill is not absolutely 
necessary, and that, at any rate, the 
provisions which it embodies are not 
altogether needed, because otherwise 
the Government measure would 
have been more exhaustive. But, my 
_ Lords, if it be the case that we require 

some further legislation than that em- 
bodied in the Lord Chancellor’s Bill, I 
do not doubt that it would be of great 
importance if, before we go into Com- 
mittee, the noble and learned Lord and. 
the noble Lord who has introduced this 
Bill would consider what the best means 
would be of meeting the difficulties 
which have been mentioned with regard 
to this species of legislation altogether. 
I should like to say a few words here 
with regard to the first clause, which 
provides for cases where a parent has 
relinquished the control over his child, 
and certain provisions follow. One of 
the instances by which the noble Lord 
sought to support this Bill was a case in 
which the parents of the child had 
suffered a lengthened term of imprison- 
ment, and he asked your Lordships 
whether it was not a very improper 
thing that the child should have been 
returned to parents after they had come 
out of prison under such circumstances. 
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That, I think, would depend entirely 
upon the circumstances of the particular 
case ; but as far as any objection on that 
account goes,- there is nothing, as far as 
I can see, in this Bill which makes the 
imprisonment of the parents tantamount 
to the relinquishment by them of control 
over their children. We ought, I think, 
clearly to understand what it is intended 
that this legislation should do. I am 
strengthened in that remark by the 
words which occur at the end of the 
clause— 

“Tf the Court having cognisance of the case 
is of opinion that it is not for the benefit of the 
child that he should be brought up by the 
parent instead of the foster-parent.”” 

That is going rather far I think. What 
does “the benefit of the child” mean? 
To put an extreme case: su the 
foster-parent is likely to leave the child 
a large fortune, and the natural parent is 
not so happily circumstanced; is the 
Court to decide that it is not for the 
benefit of the child under those circum- 
stances that he should be restored to his 
natural parent? It is impossible, I think, 
that my noble Friend can mean that. 
Unless something is introduced to make 
that a little plainer, I think it may lead 
to very great difficulty. Then the noble 
Earl has said that it would be right the 
Court should consider what is for the 
benefit of the child, rather than what 
is for the interest of the parent in 
the matter, and other noble Lords used 
the same language. It is not simply a 
question, I beg leave to say, of whether 
it is for the benefit of the child that it 
should be restored to its parent, or left in 
his custody. The assumption of the law, 
so far as I understand it, is that parents 
were nature intended to have the 
control of their children ; that that contro} 
is proper for the child, @ priori, and that 
it is only where it is clearly proved that 
the child would suffer morally or 

ically by being left to its parents 
6 he ‘an a ‘alten from their custody 
by the State. The benefit to the child is 
not the question ; the question is, whether 
there is nota natural right existing in 
the parent, which only the strongest 
reasons can justify us in depriving him 
of. I confess I think the Committee 
will find some difficulty in welding these 
two measures into one ; but I am very 
glad that the matter has been brought 
forward, and that your Lordships’ atten- 
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tion has been called to it; and I trust 
that the labours of the Committee upon 
the Bills will bear good fruit. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, there are a few additional remarks 
which I wish to make upon the present 
Bill. I think that some of the observa- 
tions which the noble Earl has made are 
very material; but it seems to me that 
they would rather require discussion in 
Committee, and not to be discussed now, 
in dealing with the principle of the 
measure, because they are matters which, 
as it appears to me, can only be dealt 
with by detailed machinery. Let me 
take the most obvious suggestion with 
regard to the condition precedent to 
acceding to the demand of the parent 
that his child should be given back to 
him, that all monies paid on the child’s 
behalf for its maintenance and education 
shculd be paid. I confess I regard that 
provision with exceeding jealousy ; itlooks 
to me very much like giving a sort of 
lien upon the child. It was not with that 
object at all that it has been put into the 
Bill. The object is to interpose a barrier 
against the demand of an unworthy 
parent to re-take possession of his 
child. I cannot doubt that that 
is the real object, because, re- 
garding it merely as a matter of 
repayment, no one would suppose that 
the charitable institution or private 
person who has taken care of and brought 
up the child would willingly give him up 
upon being repaid the money which had 
been expended upon him. But if the 
real object is to impose a barrier to the 
resuming of possession by unworthy 
parents would it not be better to put 
that provision into the Bill, that an un- 
worthy parent is not to be allowed to 
exercise that parental right which the 
Common Law gives him? Then I quite 
admit that, unless you make some pro- 
vision with regard to the onus of proof, 
it may be very hard upon the charitable 
person or institution that they should 
be called upon to submit to the child 
being taken away by the parent, unless 
they could give actual proof of the 
parents’ misconduct when the parent who 
had disappeared re-appeared to claim him. 
There would, however, be no difficulty 
in changing the onus of showing mis- 
conduct; and if a child has been so 
deserted, and the parents have left it to 
the care of others, it would certainly not 
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be unreasonable to provide that, before 
the child should be allowed to be restored 
to him, the parent should show what 
was the reason of the desertion, 
how the child came to be abandoned, 
and that he or she is now in @ position to 
resume possession of the child, and to 
take back again the parental control 
which they had voluntarily abandoned. 
And so with regard to the observations 
which have been made by the noble 
Earl who has just sat down. Unless some 
provision is made with reference to the 
principle on which the Court is to act 
where you have such words as “for the 
interest of the child,” it seems to me 
that the Legislature will be abandoning 
its duty and throwing it upon the 
Judges without affording any guide to 
them in dealing with the very difficult 
problem which they have to solve. I 
think it ought to be explained in the 
Bill that what is meant by the expression 
“interest of the child” is not merely 
its pecuniary interest, but its moral 
and religious interests. Then, the 
moment you mention the religious 
interest, it is obvious that you raise a 
question which my noble Friend 
pointed out was one of the sources 
of danger in attempting legislation 
upon this subject. All I can say 
is,that I will listen with very greatattention 
to any suggestions which may be made 
upon the clauses of the Bil] to which 
reference has been made by noble Lords ; 
and if the Bill can be so moulded, 
following the principles which it em- 
bodies, as to give effect to what is desired, 
as far as I am concerned I shall have 
very great pleasure in giving my assist- 
ance. One point more with regard to 
the duties which the Magistrates have to 
discharge. I confess I should regard 
with very great jealousy any proposal to 
submit questions of such importance and 
difficulty as those now under considera- 
tion to any other tribunal than the High 
Court. I certainly would not be a party 
to referring them to any other tribunal. 
Questions of this character affecting the 
relations between parent and child ought 
not to be remitted to Petty Sessions or 
Courts of inferior jurisdiction. If any 
such proposal were made, I am afraid I 
should be found on the opposite side. 
With the general objects of the noble 
Lord I am in hearty agreement. We 
are endeavouring to reach the same 
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goal. The only question is as to the 
‘ mode in which that is to be done, and if 
the two Bills can be welded together 
satisfactorily I shall be very glad. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 

BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
then Standing Orders Nos. XXXIX. 
and XLV. having been dispensed with, 
moved that the Bill be now read 2°; 
agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly ; 
Committee negatived ; Bill read 3°, and 


passed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS), 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA BILL.—(No. 106.) 
DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT BILL.— 
(No. 106.) 

WORKING CLASSES DWELLINGS 
B1ILL.—(No. 107.) 

Brought from the Commons; read 

1*, and to be printed. 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o'clock, till ‘'o-morrow, a 
quarter-past Four o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 5th June, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





CHANNEL TUNNEL (EXPERIMENTAL 
WORKS) BILL.—(by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(3.10.) Sir E. WATKIN (Hythe): I 
rise for the purpose of moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and I 
propose to do so with the utmost brevity. 
I think that the general question of the 
construction of the Channel Tunnel has 
now been reduced to certain principles 
on which it is not necessary to detain the 
House save in outline; and I believe 
I shall be able to show, in a few 
words, that the Bill has been drawn 
with a view to meet as far as pos- 
sible the views —I was almost going 
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to say the prejudices—of the Govern- 
ment. The Bill proposes simply to con- 
tinuecertain ex periments which have been 
conducted with no inconsiderable success, 
and then to give to the Government for 
the time being the power of saying, 
should those experiments prove - 
to be complete, whether the Tunnel 
should be made or not. The whole of 
the question of the Channel Tunnel 
is by that means taken out of the 
sphere of private enterprise, and 
the responsibility is placed on the 
shoulders of the Government of say- 
ing whether a work of this kind should 
be carried out in the interests of the 
public at large or not. For my part, 
I have always declared my opinion 
that an extension of the Empire such 
as the Tunnel would involve ought 
to be the property of the people of this 
country, and ought not to be regulated 
by a Joint Stock Company, who may be 
Englishmen one day, Frenchmenanother, 
and American or anybody else after- 
wards. But as the Governments of both 
political Parties have stated that they 
were in favour of the construction of the 
Tunnel, but that it ought to be con- 
structed by private enterprise, private 
enterprise has gallantly stepped in 
and offered to do the work end 
to supply the means of  carry- 
ing it out. So far, every bit of thé 
experimental work has been initiated 
under the eye, if not under the sanction 
and approval, of the Board of Trade, and 
I, for one, think it would be idle for any 
combination of men desirous of perform- 
ing the work to run their heads against 
the Government of the day, whether the 
views of the Government are right or 
wrong. If the promoters of this scheme 
have a grievance, it is that if they were 
making a proposal against the interests 
and liberty of the country, they ought to 
have been stopped at once and prevented 
from expending their money fruitlessly ; 
but they were deliberately encouraged to 
go on, and were told by the President of 
the Board of Trade of the day that the 
Government approved of the work. The 
experiments, so far as they have been 
made, have shown that the work can be 
done easily, cheaply, and rapidly. 
The promoters contend that uninter- 
rupted communication between the 
17,000 miles of railway in this 
120,000 miles of 
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railway of the same gauge on the 
Continent would tend largely to facili- 
tate the interchange of persons and 
commodities between our country and 
the various countries of Europe and 
Asia, and would be of vast benefit to 
industry, and of equal, if not greater, 
benefit to commerce. Again, they 
contend that this country requires 
a second line of supply for its food 
and the other necessities of its exist- 
ence. To be without such a second 
line of supply is not a safe position 
for a great country to be in, while 
it is no phantom of the imagination 
to believe that tine larger  inter- 
change of ideas of friendship and 
of trade which would result from 
the construction of a Channel Tun- 
nel would likewise tend to promote 
peace and do away with the jealousies 
and misunderstandings which are so 
often the origin of wars. They say, 
further, and it is a point to which I wish 
to draw the attention of the President 
of the Board of Trade, that the experi- 
mental works as far as they have gone 
have been carried out in obedience to 
pledges given to France by the Government 
presided over by the late Lord Beacons: 
field. They believe that they are carrying 
out the work of that statesman. 
They submit that the honour of every 
friend of Lord Beaconsfield demands 
that the agreement which his Govern- 
ment made with the Government of the 
people of France should be observed and 
carried out. There is not the excuse 
thatthe agreement was made with the late 
Imperial Government of France, because 
it was made with the Republican 
Government of that country. ‘There is, 
again, as the Board of Trade ought to 
know, a gradual isolation going on with 
regard to commercial and other inter- 
changes between England and _ the 
nations of the Continent, and a greater 
union with regard to the whole of 
Europe. England, day by day, is be- 
coming more and more isolated : while 
Europe, where mountain ranges have 
been pierced, great harbours made, and 
barriers broken down, is becoming, for 
purposes of unbroken interchange, more 
and more one. If the Channel Tunnel 
were made, only 2,000 miles of rail- 
way are required to connect England 
with her great dependency of India. 
That railway will soon be made ; and then 
Sir E. Watkin 
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are you prepared to say that for all time 
to come you will preserve a barrier of sea 
tothwart and hinder through an unbroken 
access to and from’ the 300,000,000 of 
people in Her Majesty’s Indian Empire ; 
while every other country in Europe 
may send commodities right through in 
the same carriage? On the other side, 
there are the military objections. Itis said 
that all is well. Now, I think that all is not 
well between England and France. I 
can tell the Government; if they do not 
know it, that there is a very deep and 
widespread feeling in France at the way 
in which the French people have been 
treated in this matter by this English 
Government. Every reasonable person 
in France is in favour of closer com- 
munication between the two countries. 
As President Grévy said to our English 
workmen, every one in France is in 
favour of closer union with England ; and 
if the English Government prefer a 
policy of separation and isolation 
we can only deplore*it. There would 
be more trade, less suspicion, and 
England and France would be better 
able from time to time to stand 
together in all questions affecting free- 
dom and the civilisation of mankind. 
Therefore, I say all is not well. Is 
Newfoundland well? Are Chinese and 
African relations well? Is it well that 
the commercial classes of France can 
charge you with the repudiation of 
your Convention of 1876? Then, of 
course, there is our old friend—the 
silver streak. The only advantage of 
being tolerably old is that one can 
remember things which younger men 
are not likely to know. In 1847 avery 
distinguished soldier said in respect of 
this silver streak— 

“ You are aware that I have for years been 
sensible of the alteration produced in maritime 
warfare and operations by the application of 
steam tothe propelling of ships. ‘The applica- 
tion of steam has exposed all parts of the coast 
of these islands, to be approached at all times 
of the tide and in all seasons by vessels so pro- 
pelled from all quarters. We are, in fact, 
assailable, and, at least, liable to insult, and to 
have contributions levied upon us on all parts 
of the coast, including the Channel Islands, 
although down to this time since the Norman 
Conquest we have never been successfully 
invaded.” 

The writer of that letter was the great 
Duke of Wellington, and he dated it from 
Strathfieldsaye in 1847. Every sensible 
man will, I think, agree with his Grace 
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that steam has bridged the Channel, 
and that every advantage which we 
formerly derived from the silver streak 
has gone. The Duke of Wellington, 
although he was 76 at the time, under- 
took, with an additional force of 150,000 
Militiamen, to make the country inval- 
nerable. The hon. Member for Swansea 
(Sir H. Vivian) had told them that he 
was in favour of the construction of the 
Tunnel, provided we increased our forces. 
Other objectors, had talked of a levy en 
masse. But if any such need would exist 
when the Tunnel was made, it was just as 
much a need now. [f these are really 
the views of hon. Members, why do they 
not have the courage of their opinions 
and come down here with the measures 4 
they think necessary for the protection 
of Great Britain against everybody, 
under all circumstances? If they are 
really patriotic men, and believe that the 
country requires an unlimited supply of 
soldiers, no matter where they are to 
come from, they are bound tocome down 
here and say so. But how is it that the 
country, notwithstanding the £35,000,000 
spent annually upon the Armyand Navy, 
is so weak; and why should this idea 
and apprehension of being ridden over 
and subjugated only just have dawned 
upon us? I entertain no fear of the 
kind ; and I repeat that there is an obli- 
gation on the part of the Conservative 
Party to support the policy and proceed- 
ings of their great leader, Lord Beacons- 
field. In November, 1874, Lord Derby, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, in 
transmitting a Despatch to the French 
Ambassador, expressed the opinion that— 
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‘*It is very desirable to support any well- 
considered scheme, the result of which may 
be to increase the facilities of communication 
between the two countries.’’ 

That was a proposition endorsed by Lord 
Beaconsfield and his Government. 
Later. On the 24th of December in the 
same year, Lord Derby wrote to the 
French Ambassador in London stating 
that the Government admitted the utility 
of the scheme and had no objection to 
it provided they had no pecuniary 
responsibility, and generally  ac- 
quiesced in the views embodied in the 
Report which had been forwarded 
by the French Ambassador. On March 18, 
1875, Sir Henry Tyler, a Member of this 
House, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Watson 
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were solemnly appointed Commissioners 
to negotiate a Protocol which should 
be the foundation of a definite Treaty 
between England and France. In fact, 
the whole principle of the wisdom and 
usefulness of the proposed improvement 
in the means of intercourse with France 
was acquiesced in by the Government, 
details only remained. They agreed 
to the Protocol, and signed it; the 
French Commissioners signed it, and 
when the document was laid on the 
Table of the House of Commons, the Go- 
vernment thanked the Commissioners 
for the able way in which they had 
drawn up the preliminary Memorandum 
for a Treaty. Then how is it that these 
scares come so late in the day? The 
whole military question was considered 
by these Commissioners, in consultation 
with the War Department at home. It 
was agreed that either country, of its own 
volition, without giving reasons, might 
stop the working of the Tunnel, or impede 
it, or destroy it entirely. It was also pro- 
vided that either country might make 
such fortifications in connection with the 
construction of the Tunnel as they might 
think desirable. I assume the Mini- 
sters of Lord Beaconsfield agreed with 
Lord Beaconsfield. That noble Lord 
was his own shepherd, and generally 
kept his sheep in tolerable subjection. 
But who formed the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield at that time? First of all 
there was the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
was then Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Whether his contact with ideas of Irish 
government made him an enemy to 
improved communication between Eng- 
land and France I do not know, but at 
all events the right hon. Gentleman 
shared the responsibility. 

*THe PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacna, Bristol, 
W.): I was not a member of the Cabinet 
at the time, and had no responsibility 
whatever in the matter. 

*Sm E. WATKIN: Then, so far, I 
release the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not know at 
the time, but when a week or a month 
afterwards he did know, surely his duty 
was to have gone to Lord Beaconsfield 
to tender his resignation. There was 
another Gentleman who cannot plead the 
same excuse, the right hon. Gentleman 
who acts as Leader of this House. The 
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’ right hon. Gentleman was Secretary to 
‘the Treasury, and it was through his 
executive action that all the instructions 
were given to our delegates in Paris. 
There was also the Earl of Derby, who 
wrote the despatches at the Foreign 
Office. He, however, has not changed 
his views since. He held a strong 
opinion and he still adheres to it.. Nor 
did he form it hurriedly, or in any non- 
chalent kind of way ; on the contrary, it 
was the result of firm conviction. I do 
not know whether the Marquess of Salis- 
bury was in the Cabinet at the time, but 
I cannot believe that Lord Beaconsfield 
concealed from him his views and 
desires in reference to a closer alliance 
between England and France.- Among 
the other Ministers of Lord Béaconsfield 
were Lord Cadogan, the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the Right 
Hon. Edward Stanhope, now, happily for 
the country, Minister for War. If these 
Gentlemen have changed their views, it 
is their duty to get up to-night and tell us 
why they have doneso. Always remem- 
ber that France is our best and largest 
customer in interchange of commodities, 
saveonlyourownIndia. Contrast the posi- 
tion of France with this country in regard 
to communication with other parts of 
Europe. While the communication with 
England is simply and solely by sea, 
France has 14 separate railway com- 
munications with Belgium, eight with 
Germany, seven with Switzerland, two 
with Italy, and two with Spain, while a 
third is now being constructed under the 
highest portion of the Pyrenees. What 
people are asked to believe by the 
opponents of the tunnel is that a frontier, 
which would be no larger than the 
entrance door of this House, could not 
be defended by all the power of England. 
Ido not pretend to believe that. All 
the House is asked to do is to permit the 
experiments togo on. Am I to be told, 
with regard to one great discovery made 
by the men employed in the tunnel in 
the time they were unoccupied for 
Channel purposes — namely, the dis- 
covery of coal under the Channel—that 
that experimental work is to stop? Are 
we to be compelled to allow our works, 
made on and under our own property, 
and with our own money, to fall 
into desuetude, and to be prevented 
from utilising one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of modern times? All I ask the 
Sir E. Watkin 
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right hon. Gentlemen is to give us fair 
play. Many things have happened since 
this question came up two years ago. 
Among them is the proposal of different 
means of crossing the Channel. There 
has been a proposal to bridge the Channel, 
a proposed combined arrangement of 
bridge and tunnel, the idea of a tube in 
Mid-Channel, suggested by the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir E. Reed), and, 
in addition to that, there is a proposal to 
render nugatory the possibility of loss, 
surprise, or damage, by the erection of 
forts designed by Mr. Heenan, C.E.—a 
proposal which we have been told met 
the objections of many eminent military 
men. I do not believe in forts myself, 
} but would be prepared to accept them if 
they would satisfy the Military 
Authorities. Then there is the remark- 
able admission of Lord Wolseley in 
reference to a bridge which seems to 
me to make what is called the military 
objection vanish altogether. Under 
these altered circumstances I hope 
the Government will take a broader 
view of the situation. We are 
now simply discussing the Second 
Reading of the Bill, which simply means 
that the allegations contained in it shall 
be inquired into upstairs, and the whole 
question thoroughly ventilated, criticised, 
and thrashed out. I ask the House, without 
pronouncing a definite opinion upon the 
scheme, to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time, and fairly considered. 
When objections to the construction of 
a tunnel were raised in England on the 
only ground of objection, the scare of 
some leading military men, they created 
surprise and regret in France. France 
equally, or I should say more in danger, 
if there be danger ; but through a senti- 
ment of reciprocal national respect met 
our refusals with calm and dignity. The 
desire for continuous communication by 
railway between the two countries is so 
great in France, that 1 am assured in 
the highest quarters that in the final 
agreemer.t to be concluded France would 
willingly grant every guarantee and 
every reasonable precaution which Eng- 
land could demand. Why do not our 
Government tell that of France what 
they really want? Why do they not 
negotiate with the Great Powers of 
Europe for the neutralisation of the 
Tunnel? I beg to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Sir EZ. Watkin.) ; 


*(3.40.) Sir M. HICKS BEACH; Mr. 
Speaker, I confess I had anticipated 


that a larger portion of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech would have been ‘occn- 
pied with some valid arguments for 
troubling the House upon this subject. 
This is no new matter. The present 
Bill has been rejected four times by 
the House of Commons, and in 1888 


it was rejected by no less a majority, 


than 142 votes, by no Party Divisinii, for 
many of the staunchest supporters‘of the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite voted. 


against the Bill after ample Debate, and 
after the hon. Member for Hythe (Sir E. 
Watkin) had obtained the powerful sup- 
port of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). I suppose I 
must not say there was any change ‘of 
opinion on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman—not the least, although it 
emanated in a change of vote, for I have 
no doubt the Channel. Tunnel has always 
been dear to the heart of the right hon. 
Gentleman, even in the days when ad- 
verse circumstances compelled him to 
vote against it. I listened to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Hythe in the 
hope that I should discover some reasons 
for his again pressing this matter on the 
consideration of the House of Commons. 
What were his reasons? He dwelt at 
some length on an alleged pledge of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1874. By the hon. 
Member's own statement, what happened 
amounted to no pledge at all. It simply 
amounted to a promise to give considera: 
tion to the subject—I admit favour- 
able consideration to it—in principle at a 
time when it had really not been dis- 
cussed by the country or the military ex- 
perts at all, and to the appointment of the 
hon, Member for Yarmouth as a Commis- 
sioner to consult with Commissioners of 
the French Government upon theInterna- 
tional arrangements which would become 
necessary if the Tunnel should ever be 
constructed.. There was absolutely no 
pledge given by Lord Beaconsfield and his 
Colleagues which could possibly bind 
this country to any future support of 
the Channel Tunnel: and the best proof 
of that is that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, when he 
succeeded to the responsibilities of office 
VOL. CCCOXLV. [ramp senizs.] 
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as Prime Minister, felt it his-duty abso- 
lutely to ignore any pledges-of the kind, 
and to oppose the‘ project. Then the hon. 
Member for Hythe told us something 
about the discovery of coal. That 
was, no doubt, a very remarkable dis- 
covery. Iam not-aware that it has been 
laid open quite so completely and so 
agreeably to public inspection as the 
commencement of the workings of the 
Channel Tunnel; but he did not allege 
that, even if that discovery should 
prove to be a practical reality, that any 
large quantity of coal found under the 
cliffs at Dover could’ by any possibility 
be sent to France through the couple of 
lines of Channel Tunnel he desires to 
construct. Another argument used. by 
the hon: Member was that since 1888 
several other schemes had been proposed. 
for crossing the Channel, in competition 
with his own proposal. I do not see 
how that fact, if it be a fact, tends 
to recommend his tunnel to the more 
favourable consideration of the House. 
The hon. Member has thrown: out @ 
challenge to me which Ido not shrink 
from accepting. During the past year 
the hon. Member has endeavoured to ex- 
tract from: me, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, a declaration that it is our deter- 
mination to refuse to permit any other 
means of communication between Eng- 
land and France except on the surface of 
the sea. ‘AllI can say’is that Ihope that 
I ‘shall never be guilty of making so 
absurd a statement. We do not know 
what the future may bring forth. In 
the futurethere may be methods proposed 
for crossing the Channel, which are at 
unknown and which might appear as 
impossible to us now as the construction 
of the Forth Bridge would have seemed 
to our ancestors. Those proposals when 
they come to be made will have to be 
considered on their own particular 
merits. At the present moment we are 
not called upon to deal with the possible 
schemes of the future, but with the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for construct- 
ing the Channel Tunnel. I should wish, 
in the first place, before I deal with this 
thoroughly threshed out subject, tomake 
a remark upon the mode in which this 
matter has been presented to the House 
to-day. I suppose that those who were 
present in the House during the speech 
of the hon. Member for Hythe heard him 
say something about the small and inno- 
C 
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cent character of the proposal which the 
House is asked to sanction, and that 
view of the subject is enlarged upon in 
the Paper which was circulated among 
hon. Members this morning by the 
promoters of the Bill. I think that 
I never read a more audacious docu- 
ment. It states :— 


‘This Bill, while relating to a subject of 
national importance and interest, is yet in 
itself of a most innocent character. It in no 
sense whatever authorises the construction of 
the Tunnel, but simply enables the Channel 
Tunnel Company to continue experimental 
borings and works for the sole purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not a permanent tunnel 
for railway purposes beneath the Channel be 
practicable. So far from the Bill authorising 
the construction and maintenance of the 
Channel Tunnel, the Bill, by Clause 5, ex- 
pressly reserves to the Lords of the Treasury 
the power of authorising its construction in the 
event of the experimental works proving its 
practicability. ‘I'he Bill also, by Clause 6, pro- 
vides that, should the Tunnel hereafter be con- 
structed, the Lords of the Treasury may, at 
any time within five years after its opening for 
traffic, require it, and all power over it, to be 
transferred to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, or to such other Department of the 
Government as they may direct, who 
would thenceforth be the sole owners 
thereof. From the foregoing statement of the 
provisions of the Bill, it will be seen how com- 
pletely the public interests are protected in the 
event of the construction of the Tunnel being 
found practicable, and of its being hereafter 
constructed, as that cannot be done without 
the formal consent and concurrence of the 
Government of the day, and, in the event of 
such consent being given and the Tunnel being 
constructed, the Government will have the full 
power of taking and retaining possession of the 
works. Seeing, therefore, how entirely the 
public interests are protected by the terms of 
the present Bill, the promoters respectfully ask 
the House to pass its Second Reading in order 
that the Bill may be considered in its details by 
a Select Committee.” 


That appears to contain a proposition 
which I’donot think that thehon. Member 
himself will defend, because, under the 
guise of asking for the sanction of the 
House to the continuation of an experi- 
ment, it proposes to leave the determina: 
tion of the question, which is one of 
great national importance, whether the 
Channel Tunnel shall or shall not be con- 
structed in the hands of the Government 
of the day, and not in those of Parlia- 
ment. Surely the hon. Member himself 
will not call that a very small matter. 
In reference to this point, I contend now, 
as I have contended before, that this ques- 
tion as t» whether the Channel Tunnel 
shall be constructed or not, is one which 
Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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it is absolutely impossible can be satis- 
factorily determined by one of the 
Committees of this House, to which 
we entrust the consideration of ordinary 
private business. What would be the 
value of a decision of such a Com+ 
mittee, before whom, according to our 
rules, no opponent to. this Bill could 
have a locus standi, because there 
are no private interests affected? No 
lesser tribunal than Parliament itself 
is qualified to deal with a question of 
such great national importance as this. 
The question, therefore, that we now 
have to consider is whether this Tunnel 
shall be made or not. The grounds upon 
which I object to the formation of the 
Tunnel are—first, that its construction 
will create a new source of danger 
to this country. That is a proposition 
which is universally admitted by all 
the highest Parliamentary, military, 
and scientific authorities, and, in- 
deed, it is admitted by the promoters 
of the Bill themselves, because they 
have confessed that if the Tunnel is 
constructed it will be necessary to con- 
struct fortifications at the British end of 
the Tunnel and to provide means of flood- 
ing or destroying it if need should arise. 
But how are the means of guarding it, 
to be provided? How are these fortifi- 
cations to be paid for? It has never 
been suggested that any company formed 
tomakethe Channel Tunnel could possibly 
take upon itself, in addition to the cost 
of constructing the Tunnel, the extra 
liability of providing for the cost of these 
fortifications and of the consequential 
increase in our Military Force. Certainly 
no company could obtain shareholders 
which undertook such a liability ;, and, 
therefore, those extra expenses must fall 
upon the taxpayers of the country. And 
what would the latter get in return for 
bearing that expense? We have heard a 
great deal of the commercial advantages 
which would accrue to the country from 
the construction of the Tunnel. But al- 
though vague anticipations of this kind 
have always been put forward by the hon. 
Member and his friends, they have never 
condescended to detailed argument upon 
the point, and I therefore venture to 
assert that theyare unable to support their 
statements by proofs. In the next place, 
when all the expense of constructing the 
necessary fortifications has been incurred 
and our Military Forces have been 
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increased, there will still remain a risk 
which could not be got rid of by any 
means in our power. In these circum- 
stances, I ask, had we not better leave 
well alone, and thus avoid all ,need 
for the precautions which the hon. 
Member himself admits would have to 
be taken if the Tunnel were to be con- 
structed? It is admitted by the highest 
authorities who have considered the 
subject that the risk to which I have 
referred would be incurred if we were 
to consent to the Tunnel being made. In 
1883 the minority of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Lords and Commons, who 
reported in favour of the construction 
of the Tunnel, admitted that the making 
of the Tunnel would, in some respects, 
modify the conditions under which the 
defences of this country would have to 
be considered, and that special pre- 
cautions would be necessary to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of an 
enemy ; and they admitted, further, that 
its possession either during the progress 
of operations or an occupation of English 
soil would be highly advantageous to the 
invading force and injurious to the 
nation; and they conceded that, if it 
could be shown that no means could be 
devised to prevent the Tunnel when once 
made from passing into the hands of the 
enemy, its formation would be in the 
highest degree objectionable. The 
question was, could such means be 
devised? That was referred to a scien- 
tific Committee of Military and Engineer- 
ing Authorities, who made numerous 
recommendations for the security of the 
Tunnel of a very complicated and 
costly character. But the Scientific 
Committee reported that while, by the 
means they recommended, the Tunnel 


might be made absolutely useless to an 


enemy, it would be presumptuous to 
place absolute confidence in the most 
complete arrangements for preventing 
it from falling into the hands of an 
enemy, thus absolutely rejecting the 
presumption ‘on which the Minority 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in favour of this Tunnel was 
based. The fact is, that the risk could 
not be absolutely obviated, because there 
can be no perfect certainty in human 
affairs. But what would the risk be? 
In the first. place, there is the chance of 
surprise at this end of the Tunnel, either 
with or without the previous declaration 
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of war. There is the chance of the Tunnel 
falling into the hands of the enemy by 
treason ; there is a very great chance 
of hesitation at the supreme moment on 
the part of those who would be charged 
with the tremendous responsibility of 
deciding, when our relations with France 
were very much strained, whether such a 
great work should be destroyed, or flooded, 
or not; and then there is the chance, 
finally, of the failure of the machinery 
which might be devised for flooding or 
mining the Tunnel: machinery which 
could never be tested to see if it was in 
working order. It is all very well for 
speakers to say, as was said in 1888, that 
these chances are so improbable that they 
could not happen; but I venture to say 


‘that they have happened in other 


countries in past times, and that there is 
no reason why they should not happen 
again. But what is the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian? He asked the House 
in 1888 why we were to be fearful of an 
invasion by France when in past history 
England had invaded France more often 
than France had invaded England, and 
even the great Napoleon had been 
unable to invade us, now that. the 
numbers of our population have, com- 
paratively, so much increased that we 
have less reason to fear invasion from 
the French than they have to fear invasion 
from us. Well, I should like to say that, 
in my humble judgment, it is not a 
question of the number of the popula- 
tion of either country, or of the wealth 
of either country, except so far as greater 
wealth offers greater temptation, or 
even of the ultimate resources of either 
country; it is a question of the 
military power which the organisation 
of either country enables it to place on 
a given spot at very short notice in- 
deed. Will anyone pretend that our 
military organisation, as it exists at 
present, can be compared with the mili- 
tary organisation of France? Of course 
it cannot. Ido not doubt if we had, as 
the hon. Member for Hythe suggested in 
his speech, conscription in this country, - 
the most timid of our Military Authorities 
would be ready enough to sanction the 
making of a Channel Tunnel; but we 
have no conscription in this country ; and 
if there is one subject on which I believe 
the House and the country would be 
more unanimous than any other it would 
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be in the feeling that we should. never 
have it. We do not want to make it the 
first object of our national life, as Con- 
tinental nations unfortunately make it 
now, to establish this nation as a great 
Military Power. We have refrained 
from doing so, confident in the strength 
of our-natural defences, and we do not 
want to be driven to take such a course 
by the breach which would be made in 
those defences by such schemes as. those 


-of the hon. Member for Hythe. 


*Sir E. WATKIN : The scheme is that 
of men like Lord Beaconsfield, not mine. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The only 
opinion, I believe, Lord Beaconsfield ever 
expressed, or that the hon. Member for 
Hythe could quote him as expressing, 
on the scheme, was that he had doubt, 
and grave doubt, whether, if the Channel 
Tunnel were constructed, it would ever 
pay a farthing of dividend. These are the 
objections I would urge against the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member. They stand 
on -the debit side of the account; 
what can bo put on the credit 
side of the account? Ho has told us, in 
the first place, that the Tunnel would be 
a new route for bringing food, merchan- 
dise, and raw material to England in the 
event of the sea being closed against us, 
just as if that route would be available 
if France were hostile to us, and if it is 
at all probable that any combination of 
Powers against us, with France still 
friendly to us, could close the sea to 
the commerce of England. Then the 
hon. Member has told us that the Tunnel 
would be a great guarantee of peace 
with France, forgetting that the relations 
between some of those very Continental 
countries which he named, whose rail- 
way. communications are numerous, 
while the possibilities of their land com- 
munication are unbounded, are infinitely 
more strained, and have been more 
strained for many years than, I am 
happy to say, have been and are the 
relations between England and France. 
Then it is said that the Tunnel is to be 
a great artery of commercial intercourse 
between England and the Continent. 
The hon. Member has not said it would 
-be possible that any amount of heavy 
goods should be taken through the 
Tunnel; there would be no time for 
such traffic, nor could the Tunnel, as a 
means of conveyance for heavy goods, 
compete with the sea. He looks to it 
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mainly as a means of increasing the 
amount of passenger traffic between Eng- 


land and the Continent—the. accommo- 


dation of the class of passengers who can 
afford to pay for the luxury of greater 
speed and escape from the discomforts of 
a sea voyage—and also, to some extent, 
for. the transit of light and expensive 
merchandise. On the last point I would 
say that any benefit this country might 
derive from the construction of the 
Tunnelas a means of transit for light and 
expensive merchandise, would, I be- 
lieve, be far outweighed by the loss our 
shipping interests might sustain from 
the change that would be effected in 
the trade between England and the East: 
A large part of the trade between 
Europe and the East is now distributed 
over Europe from London and Liverpool, 
but if there were railway communication 
with the Continent, that trade would be 
much more likely to break bulk at Mar- 
seilles or even at Brindisi than to come 
to England atall. I contend, therefore, 
that there is nothing in the benefits 
which could be derived from this scheme 
which should outweigh the objections to 
it.. I would remind the House that 
they have against it all the highest 
Parliamentary, military, and scientific 
authorities, that on four previous occa 
sions they have rejected it by a large 
majority, and that it is defended to-day 
by no better arguments than those which 
were adduced in its favour before. [ 
ask them again to reject it as unhesita- 
tingly as it was rejected in 1888 ; and I 
move that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
the word “now,” in order to add at the 
end of the Question the words “ on this 
day six months.” —(Sir M. Hicks Beach.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(4.10.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I shall be sorry if 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment should be disposed to complain of 
my contributing to the prolongation of a 
Debate which they think unnecessary, 
and against which they urge the rejec- 
tion of this Bill by the House of 
Commons on four previous occasions. 
The right hon. Gentleman will recollect 
that he has himself to blame for imposing 
on me that necessity, because he has 
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found it needful for the purposes of his 
own argument to refer to what he con- 
siders, or his friends consider, inconsis- 
tency on my part in respect to this 
important question. The right hon. 
Gentleman and every speaker on the 
Front Bench know that, there are certain 
subjects on which they are perfectly 
safe in making references to me. Any 
references to my inconsistency or to my 
capacity to express myself in the English 
language are certain to draw forth cheers 
from the forces marshalled on the Minis- 
terial Benches. I only refer to this matter 
of consistency because it almost makes 
it necessary for me to mention that on 
all occasions I have held that this plan 
or project ought not to be opposed ; and, 
further than that, I have deemed opposi- 
tion to iton the merits, and particularly 
on the score of danger, to be not only 
unnecessary, not only unwarrantable, 
but even, if I may so speak, ridiculous. 
It must not be supposed that I am 
claiming any credit to myself as a 
friend of this undertaking. I have never 
given to this undertaking any further 
support than justice and honesty de- 
manded on its behalf in the House of 
Commons. Beyond this, I have given to 
it no sort of countenance or patronage 
further than that of having travelled in 
a special train, not at my own expense, 
to the Tunnel works some years ago, and 
having been hospitably entertained and 
partaken of excellent champagne at the 
English end of the proposed Tunnel. 
With regard to the champagne, so far 
as my recollection goes, that kind of 
countenance was very liberally and 
largely conceded to this project by 
Gentlemen sitting on the other side of 
the House. I admit, as the right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that the Government 
of which I was a Member voted against 
a Channel Tunnel Bill. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J.Chamberlain) on that occasion 
expressed the mind of the Government, 
but there was not a word spoken on 
behalf of the Government adverse to the 
principle of a tunnel. Undoubtedly, this 
is not a Party question, and there are 
some who have changed their minds 
upon it, including one or two of my 
oldest, best, and nearest: friends. At 
the time referred to, the Government 
then in Office found themselves in ex- 
treme difficulties in carrying on public 
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business, and they thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that these difficulties were 
mainly owing to systematic obstruction 
carried on inthe main by the Party to which 
the riyhthon. Gentleman belongs. On that 
account we felt we could not give up 
the time necessary for the consideration 
of a question of this kind. The right 
hon. Gentleman is right in speaking and 
voting against this Bill if he believes the 
plan is a bad plan, and if he thinks it is 
impossible for the Government to be 
neutral upon this question. We con- 
sidered at the time it was not compatible 
with our duty to press forward an im- 
portant Bill which would have. re- 
quired that extraordinary facilities should 
be provided for the discussion of the 
subject. I claim no credit as an active 
promoter of this project. The warmth 
of my promotion consists simply in the 
warmth of disapproval and condemnation 
of the arguments of opponents. The 
right hon. Gentleman says there has 
been unanimity on the part of all the 
highest Parliamentary, scientific, and 
military authorities in condemning this 
plan. I do not know where he draws 
his line. This is a line by which, to- 
gether with most of my hon. Friends 
sitting near me, I am entirely excluded 
as not being entitled to give any opinion 
of weight on a question of this kind. 
The right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends alone are entitled to reckon 
among the highest Parliamentary autho- 
rities. We have no title to be heard, 
though one of us, at least, was serving his 
country in Parliament before the human 
race was enriched by the birth of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I have no objection - 
to that line of defence ; but it should be 
understood that when the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of the highest authori- 
ties of any kind, it means those who 
agree with him and entertain his 
opinions. I think the best argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman was that this 
Bill had been four times rejected by the 
House of Commons. But it would be very 
difficult to mention any great and im- 
portant project of law, whether in this 
region of public works or in any other 
region, that is now upon the Statute 
Book, and that now forms a valuable 

rt of the commercial arrangements 
or political liberties of the people, 
with respect to which it may not 
be stated that it was rejected four 
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times, or more than four times. Not- 
withstanding, I admit that the argument 
is not without force. But permit me to 
observe that it is quite fair on my part 
to allege that there is a counter argument, 
which is this. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Hythe, Lord Stalbridge, 
and others who have been concerned in 
projects of this kind, prosecuted those 
projects anterior to the present state 
of feeling, and with the universal 
favour of the country. We may here 
retort the epithet of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The first proposal I heard 
fora Channel Tunnel was that of Mr. 
Ward Hunt, a most distinguished mem- 
ber of the Party opposite, who waited 
upon me, when I was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, during the time of Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, as head of a 
deputation proceeding from the main 
promoters of the Tunnel. I quote him, 
bat it is useless to quote individuals. 
I know of one single exception, and with 
that exception I do not believe that the 
name of a man can be quoted among the 
highest authorities, the middling authori- 
ties, or the lowest authorities, who at 
that time raised his voice against the 
Channel Tunnel. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield did nothing to pledge them- 
selves to the Channel Tunnel. The 
question is, did the Government pursue 
a course of action which pledged that 
Government? Most certainly they did. 
They appointed Commissioners to com- 
municate with the French Government 
upon the subject, to examine and inquire 
into all the details of an International 
.proceeding. I donot say that it amounted 
to an engagement, but it amounted to 
the expectation of an engagement, and a 
just expectation. I may also add that 
whilst I think that our position in respect 
to the Government of France on this 
question of the Channel Tunnel is a 
humiliating position, on the other hand, 
the Government of France deserves, 
in my opinion—and I am glad to 
take this opportunity of declaring it in 
this House—the highest credit and the 
warmest acknowledgment on our part 
for never having made our altered posi- 
tion a subject of complaint. That Inter- 
national proceeding was taken; the 
Report of the Commission was made by 
the Joint Commission on the part of the 
two countries, assuming the principle of 
Mr. W. E£. Gladstone 
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the Tunnel, and pointing out in what 
way all the multitudinous arrangements 
in detail were to be made. That Report 
was quite as valid and important a docu- 
ment as any other International Report. 
I do not recollect that the Commissioners 
were made Privy Councillors, but in 
every other particular the Commission 
had all the importance of an engagement 
having the highest sanction. I say, 
then, that the promoters of this Tunnel, 
when they are told that the Bill has been 
rejected four times, are perfectly justified 
in saying, ‘Yes; but recollect that it 
was a Bill which, for many years, had 
received the unquestioning assent and 
approbation of all classes of this country, 
which had the distinct countenance and 
approval of successive Governments, and 
with respect to which, as we think, an 
unreasoning panic has been raised. 
Therefore, we are justified in again and 
again questioning, at proper intervals, 
that which we know to be a thoroughly 
unreasonable decision.” I must admit 
that the right hon. Gentleman is 
perfectly justified in stating that my hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Motion is not 
entitled to say that the House will not 
commit itself by its vote. I regard the 
Second Reading of this Bill, if it be 
carried, as a Vote completely’ giving 
sanction to the Channel Tunnel in 
principle. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the expectation of commercial 
advantages are vague expectations, and 
are reduced to a minimum by the 
estimates of adverse critics. Has the 
right hon. Gentleman ever read any 
examinations of the witnesses for the 
first projects of railways in this 
country? Does he know that George 
Stephenson was challenged boldly and 
most confidently to say whether he would 
undertake to give his judgment that the 
steam engine would be able to drag a 
train of carriages at 10 miles an hour? 
And, further, he was pressed as to the 
possibility of eight miles an hour; and, 
finally, I think, whether he would 
guarantee that the train would go at 
four miles an hour. In all these questions, 
where strong interests are excited, the 
precise amount of commercial benefit to 
be expected will be the subject of great 
differences of opinion. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, “‘ Let well alone.” Those 
words are not so musical to me as they 
may be to younger men; because I 
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remember the time when, under a Con- 
servative Government, the defence 


Estimates of this country for the Army 
and Navy, which have now reached 
£35,000,000, stood at £11,000,000 a 
year. Do not let it be supposed that I 
am unaware that some portion of that 
expense has been most warrantably and 
justly incurred for effecting essential 
improvements inthe Army. But I have 
known more panics and alarms a great 
deal in the days of high Estimates than 
in the days of low Estimates. It is only 
a very few years since that we had a very 
extraordinary panic raised on the sub- 
ject of the Navy, in days of high 
Estimates. So I am quite prepared for 
a continuance and recurrence of these 
panics. I believe they are states of 
feeling which thrive by what they feed 
on ; and that what is true of the love of 
money is also true of the love of panic, 
sufficiently to invalidate the argument, 
“Let well alone.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man dwells, and I do not wonder at it, 
upon a Report of a distinguished Com- 
mittee of Military Officers and Engi- 
neers. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
pushes the matter too far in saying that 
no distinguished Military Authorities 
are friendly to the project. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I did not 
say that. 

Mr. W: E. GLADSTONE: I believe, 
then, that the right hon. Gentleman said 
a very small minority. I am sceptical 
about these Reports of great Military and 
Engineering Authorities on subjects of 
this kind. Iam sceptical as to what they 
condemn from the recollection of what 
they have approved. There was never 
@ more complete concurrence of Military 
Authorities, as far as I know, than in 
those Reports of great officers and engi- 
neers which led up to an expenditure of 
£2,000,000 at Alderney, on the most 
confident assurances ever delivered by 
man— before we ever came near the 
£2,000,000, and were lingering among 
the hundred thousands—that after we 
had spent that money we should close 
up Cherbourg, and never hear of it 
again as a port for military expeditions. 
These are not professional questions. 
On professional questions I have 
a great respect for Professional 
Authorities, but with regard to the 
amount of danger—and that distant 
danger—to be incurred, I do not think 
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that they are in any degree to be con- 
sidered as the best authorities. At this 
moment my belief is that the people of 
England are not opposed to this tunnel. 
The question is one which does not enter 
into the motives and considerations of 
elections ; but if you could get at the 
feelings of the sensible population of this 
country—and by that I do not mean 
only the people who agree with me, but 
the mass of the working population— 
I believe that it would be found that 
they look upon the opposition to the 
Channel Tunnel on the ground of danger 
as an almost preposterous opposition, 
and share none of those apprehensions 
which perplex the right hon. Gentleman. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says that 
this a question of military power. No, 
Sir, it would be a question of military 
power if we had a land frontier with 
France. But we have a sea frontier 
with France, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot suppose, or venture to assert, 
that naval power does not enter into this 
question more largely than military 
power. The right hon. Gentleman points 
out that we have no conscription in this 
country. I did not expect to hear a 
Minister of the Crown in this country 
casting a longing eye on that system. 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I denounced 
the system of conscription as strongly as 


‘any Member of this House could do. 


What I said was that the Military Au- 
thorities now opposed to the Channel 
Tunnel might, if we had the conscription, 
view the project without apprehension. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I regret 
to have misunderstood the right hon. 
gentleman. However, Sir, I was not 
aware that it was admitted in this 
country that the conscription was a 
better, a sounder, and a more solid 
ground for military defence than the 
system under which our Army is re- 
cruited. The right hon. Gentleman 
drew forth a lively cheer by his reference 
to a doubt expressed by Lord Beacons- 
field whether this Channel Tunnel would 
ever pay 1 per cent. dividend. Why, 
Sir, I recollect the judgment delivered by 
the best authorities in the world on the 
question of the Suez Canal. A Commis- 
sion was appointed of Dutch engineers, 
who, from their practice in their own 
country, are the greatest authority on all 
great hydraulic questions and their re- 
sults. They said that the Suez Canal 
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was possible, and would be useful, but it 
was hopeless to expect that it would 
ever pay | per cent. That is not the 
question. I ‘do not ask myself what 
dividend the Manchester Ship Canal will 
pay. Some say it will pay a good divi- 
dend, while others maintain that it will 
not pay at all. Iam not bound to pro- 
tect the purse and the pocket of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hythe (Sir 
E. Watkin), who in these matters is per- 
fectly competent to take care of himself. 
The whole question for us is whether a 
solvent person is ready to undertake the 
scheme. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said no arguments had been adduced 
in favour of the Tunnel. I think the 
Member for Hythe may have felt that 
the general arguments in this case had 
been pretty well exhausted on former 
occasions, and I should be very sorry to 
repeat them. I did not understand, how- 
ever, that there ever was a period when 
the power of military concentration on 
the part of France in reference to 
England was so great as it was in the 
time of Napoleon, and then it proved 
utterly abortive. I hold my old 
opinion with reference to what 
the right hon. Gentleman has quoted, 
and I believe that we have invaded 
France. ten times for once that 
France. has invaded us. We have 
held the capital of France alone once, 
and we have entered it in conjunction 
with other Powers, and if there is a 
country which would be justified in feel- 
ing sore and apprehensive on the subject 
of the Channel Tunnel it is the French 
nation. In France there has been no 
apprehension. The French know that 
we are mainly the masters of the 
sea, and if we were to cease to 
have a prevailing command. of the 
Channel that would, for the purpose of 
invasion, be fatal to our position. The 
question does not turn upon the Channel 
Tunnel in the slightest degree. The 
right hon. Gentleman has laboured to 
prove that for the transport of heavy 
goods, the Tunnel would only be 
available to a very limited extent. 
If so, how is it to carry the enor- 
mous heavy stores required by an invud- 
ingarmy! The case of those who promote 
this project is a case resting upon general 
considerations which are pretty generally 
understood. We wish to promote the 
intercourse of nations. We have seen 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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that enormous advantage has been pro- 
duced by everything which increases that 
intercourse. No doubt it may be true 
that railway communications are not 
sufficient to abate and neutralise active 
and powerful causes of hostility; but, 
fortunately, we have no powerful. and 
active causes of hostility to France. We 
have seen the immense effects which 
have been produced by the Commercial 
Treaties with France. We see that 
France, although nearly the most pro- 
tective Power in the world, is:almost the 
only country in Europe which has not 
during the last few years been reactionary. 
Whether she will always continue so I 
cannot undertake to prophesy. That 
she has not been reactionary is owing to 
this augmentation of intercourse. It is 
often said that we wish to see this inter- 
course augmented, and that we wish to see 
an unbounded number of great steamers, 
and the largest possible intercourse carried 
on. But there is a great deal more mili- 
tary danger in the multiplication of 
fast steamers and of harbours than there 
is in the creation of this Tunnel. J am 
ashamed of the attitude of this country 
in the face of France. I am obliged, if 
I meet a. Frenchman, to say something 
of the conduct of recent Parliaments of 
this country in regard to the Channel 
Tunnel which I should be very un- 
willing to say in this House. I feel 
that we are in a position to say to 
France what 2,000 years ago the 
Spartan warrior said to the Athenian, 
The Athenian, referring to the frequent 
invasions of Attica by the Spartans, 
said, ‘“‘ Many of your dead sleep by the 
side of the Ilissus,” and the Spartan 
replied, “And not one of your dead 
sleeps by the side of the Eurotas.” 
There have been a hundred Englishmen 
who sleep among the dead in France for 
one Frenchman who sleeps among the 
dead in England. Now, Sir, 1 wish to 
bring about a recurrence of that sound 
and healthy state of things between Eng- 
land and France which existed as to this 
subject 20 years ago. I admit that 
there has been a tremendous reaction. 
I admit that we have travelled some 
stages towards barbarism in this matter 
through the change of opinion that has 
taken place. I admit that that change is 
not confined to one Party or the other 
although the Party opposite have the, 
honour of claiming much the larger part 
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of it. _I feel convinced. that it will pass 
away. We are not in such a hurry 


as to think that the welfare of the 
country depends upon the Tunnel, and 
we can aceordingly afford to wait.. Being 
asked by the hon. Member for Hythe 
(Sir KE. Watkin) to give my opinion on 
the Bill, and the right hon. Gentleman 
having forced me into the field, I must 
repeat the sentiment which on every 
occasion I have been ready to express, 
and say that I believe this to be a 
considerable measure and a_ useful 
measure, and that the arguments opposed 
to it deserve neither acceptance nor 
respect. 

(4.40.) The House divided :—Ayes 
153 ; Noes 234.—(Div. List, No. 116.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 


QUESTIONS. 





LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS, 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he is aware 
that on the 17th January, 1889, and 
27th February, 1890, the Land Tax 
Commissioners for Banbury, Oxfordshire, 
obtained from Major H. C. Maul, of 
Horley House, Horley, two several 
sums of £5 12s. each, on the representa- 
tion that the same were due from him to 
the Commissioners for Land Tax in 
respect of his tenancy of Horley House 
and premises, the last of the two sums 
having been obtained by the Commis- 
sioners under a threat of distress, 
although the Land Tax for the said 
premises had been for many years re- 
deemed, and nothing was due to the 
Commissioners from Major Maul in 
respect thereof; if he will explain why 
it is that, although the Commissioners 
have admitted this to be the case, they 
refuse to refund the twosums of £5 12s. 
each to Major Maul; and whether he 
will institute inquiries, and direct that 
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the two sums of £5 12s. each be re- 
turned to: Major Maul ? | 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, | 


Hanover Square): The facts appear to 
i 
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be substantially as stated, except. that 
inquiries have not established the allega- 
tion that a threat of distraint was made. 
The Land Tax Commissioners, who are 
appointed by Parliament by name, have 
been entrusted by law with the assess- 
ment and collection of the Land Tax. 


‘Neither the’ Inland Revenue nor the 


Treasury have any control over those 
Commissioners, or any power to interfere, 


so long as the fixed gwota of Land Tax 


charged on each parish is paid over to 
the Crown. This has been done in the 
present instance, and as the Crown in no 
case receives any sum in excess of the 
quota, there is no fund out of which 
any re-payments could be made. The 
Crown has. not. benefited by these 
erroneous charges, but the other tax- 
payers of the parish have in consequence 
contributed less than their share of the 
parochial burden. It is not a matter for 
me to suggest whether or not the district 
Commissioners for Land Tax might see 
fit to make such an assessment for the 
present year, 1890-91, as would provide 
@ sum in excess of the quota sufficient 
to repay Major Maul. 


WARLIKE STORES, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary for 
India whether, the War Office having 
refused to submit to arbitration the 
question of prices for warlike stores, 
it is proposed to take any steps to ob- 
tain a decision of this House on 4 
guestion which has now been pending 
for many years between the War Office 
and the Government of India? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
I do not believe it is the intention of my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
India to seek the assistance of the 
House of Commons in settling this matter. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : In consequence 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s answer, I 
beg to give notice to the Secretary of 
State for War that I shall raise the 
question on the Army Estimates. 


EAST AFRICAN COMPANY AND 
SLAVERY. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he can now state precisely the attitude 
of the East African Company towards 
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slavery under the late proclamations of 
their Representative in the territories 
nominally belonging to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, but really administered by the 
East African Company, and in any other 
territories which they possess or have 
influence over ? 

*Tot UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Ferr- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.E.): The “atti- 
tude” was described in the answer of 
the 15th May. We have no later in- 
formation. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: The answer of 
the 15th of May did not convey any 
real informatian to the House. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will tell us 
whether he is or is not possessed of 
precise information on the subject. I 
beg to give notice that I shall repeat 
the question. 


CAIRO OPERA HOUSE. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if it is true that, not- 
withstanding the extreme indebtedness 
of Egypt and the very small taxation 
paid by Europeans, the present Egyptian 
Government has again subsidised the 
Opera started by the late Khedive ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: A subvention 
of £4,000 is granted to the Opera. It 
is thought that a moderate expenditure 
for this purpose is directly remunerative, 
as making Cairo more attractive to 
foreigners. This is a question on which 
the Egyptian Government is the best 
judge. 

PENNY POSTAGE REVENUE. 

Mr. H. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can state the surplus Revenue 
now derived from the Penny Postage ; 
whether he can give an estimate of the 
loss which would result from the estab- 
lishment of a halfpenny rate for letters 
throughout the United Kingdom; and 
whether, provided the Government do 
not see their way to reduce the minimum 
rates of postage for letters and news- 


papers throughout the United Kingdom, . 


he will consider the practicability of 
adopting local rates of a halfpenny for 
letters and one farthing for circulars, 
newspapers, &c., which might be calcu- 
lated on a reduced limit of weight, and 
it is estimated would secure the carriage 


Sir George Campbell 
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of a very large amount of local letters, 
newspapers, &c., now carried by private 
service ! 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): I am 
unable to state the exact amount of the 
surplus Revenue derived from the penny 
postage, but it is safe to assume that 
practically the net Revenue of the Post 
Office is earned by the letters sent at the 
penny rate. Computed on the number 
of inland letters, according to the latest, 
completed Return, the loss to the Revenue 
from the substitution of a halfpenny 
postage for the present penny postage 
rate would be about £3,100,000 a year. 
Moreover, that loss would not be materi- 
ally lessened by any increase that might 
reasonably be expected to result from 
the reduction in the postage rate. There 
is no such difference in the cost of 
dealing with a local letter or newspaper, 
as distinguished from an ordinary inland 
letter or newspaper, as would justify a 
lower rate of postage for the local letter 
or newspaper. Besides this, a departure 
from the simple and highly convenient 
system of an uniform inland rate, would 
entail innumerable complications and 
difficulties. As regards the request for a 
farthing local rate for newspapers, it is 
right to state that the present Newspaper 
Post is already carried on at a serious 
loss to the State, and that any reduction 
in the rate of charge for newspapers 
would necessarily increase that loss. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE PENNY POST. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH): I wish to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he will, 
so extend the time during July for the 
general holiday appointed for 2nd July 
in celebration of the Jubilee of the Penny 
Post, that those employés who cannot get 
the holiday between 2nd July and 5th 
July may obtain a day’s leave in lieu 
thereof at a later date ? 

*Mr. RAIKES : The step suggested by 
the hon. Member is already under con- 
sideration. Indeed, I hope it may be 
practicable to extend even beyond July 
the time during which a day’s special 
leave may be given in lieu of the 2nd 
July, and I propose very shortly issuing 
a Departmental Notice on the subject. 


THE GERMANS IN EAST AFRICA. 
Mr. ERNEST BECKETT (York, 
W.R., Whitby): I beg to ask the Under 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether restrictions prohibiting the pas- 
sage of British caravans or British traders 
through the northern portion of the 
German sphere of influence in East 
Africa have been issued and put in force ; 
whether such restrictions are in contra- 
vention of Article 5 of the Berlin Act of 
1885 ; and whether the Government pro- 
pose to take any action to relieve British 
traders from these restrictions, if illegal, 
and to secure the observance of the 
Berlin Act for the future ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: A decree was 
recently issued by Major Wissmann for- 
bidding the ingress of caravans into the 
German sphere behind Tanga and Pan- 
gani, on grounds connected with military 
. operations which were then being exe- 
cuted ; but, on the personal representa- 
tion of Colonel Enan Smith, it was 
shortly afterwards unconditionally with- 
drawn. 


THE CORPORATION DESTRUCTOR. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
will now communicate to the House the 
purport of his promised Report on the 
subject of the alleged emission of noisome 
smoke from the “ Destructor” belonging 
to the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London, and situated at Lett’s 
Wharf, Lambeth ; and what action does 
he propose to take in the matter ? 

*ToeE PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircut, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
to-day received a Report from Mr. 
Fletcher, one of the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, on this sub- 
ject. The wharf referred to is used as a 
place of deposit for the contents of dust- 
bins, market refuse, &c. After some 
separation by hand sorting, the com- 
bustible part of the refuse is burnt in a 
furnace or destructor. If this refuse 
were wholly burnt, Mr. Fletcher reports 
that there would be no smell from it; 
but, from the construction of the 
apparatus, he considers there is reason 
to believe that some of the sickly smell- 
ing steam and smoke, which rise from 
the material as heating commences before 
active combustion is set in, passes up the 
chimney. He considers that this might 
be remedied by the erection of a combus- 
tion chamber, which could be kept 
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throughout at a strong red heat, so that 
the gases, when led through it, would be 
completely burnt. The Inspector has 
communicated with the Deputy Engineer 
of the City Commissioners, who has 
promised that this proposal shall receive 
consideration. I will also communicate 
with the Commissioners of Sewers on the 
subject. 


NEWGATE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I wish to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what is the present state of 
the negotiations between the Corporation 
of the City of London and the Govern- 
ment as regards the acquisition by the 
former of the site of Newgate Prison ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The present 
state of the negotiations is that the 
Prison Commissioners have submitted to 
the City Architect a scheme to facilitate 
the objects which the City Authorities 
have in view, and at the same time not 
to diminish the number of cells at the 
disposal of the Prison Authorities. The 
City Architect has been furnished with 
an estimate of the cost of the necessary 
alterations, and his reply is being 
awaited. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: May I ask 
whether the sanction of this House will 
be asked before any final arrangement is 
made ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not know 
there will be any need for it. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: But is the case 
not on all fours with the acquisition of: 
Clerkenwell Prison for the Parcel Post ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; I think the 
hon. Member is under a misapprehen- 
sion. [I will, however, look into the 
matter. 


CONDEMNED ADMIRALTY MEAT. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty if he will state.to the House what 
arrangements have been made by the 
Admiralty to preclude the possibility in 
future of any of the beef and pork which 
is deemed unfit for consumption on board 
Her Majesty’s ships finding its way on 
board the ships of the mercantile marine ; 
and whether such arrangements are 
permanent and irrevocable ; and, if not, 
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under. what circumstances alone such 
arrangements can be ignored or revoked ? 

Tae FIRST LORD. or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamirron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Circumstances were brought to 
the notice of the Admiralty last year 
which pointed to the possibility of meat 
sold as unfit for human food . being 
brought again into the market as suitable 
for consumption. It was accordingly 
decided that in future condemned salt 
beef or pork should not be sold by public 
auction, but that it should instead be 
sent to soap-boilers for use in the soap- 
bofling trade ; and it was also decided 
that the meat, before being sent to these 
firms, should be treated chemically in 
such a manner as to render it impossible 
that it should be again used for human 
food. These regulations are uncondi- 
tional, and no departure from them is 
allowable, except with the direct sanction 
of the Board of Admiralty, and I do not 
conceive it to be likely that any Board of 
Admiralty would sanction any reversal 
of the present arrangement that might 
lead to any repetition of the abuse I 
have described. 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIA CON- 
STITUTION BILL. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Government have received 
any communications from the Australian 
Governments in reference to the re-in- 
statement of Claus2 8, expunged by the 
Select Committee, into the Western 
Australia Constitution Bill, and if he 
can state to the House the purport of 
such communications? 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
Fok THE COLONIES (Baron H. vE 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): No 
communication as to its re-instatement 
have been received, but a representation 
has been made by the Government of 
South Australia urging the omission of 
Clause 8, on the ground that all the 
Australasian colonies should be placed 
on the same footing as regards immigra- 
tion. 


THE NAVAL KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 

I beg toask the First Lord of the Ad- 

miralty why the vacancies in the num- 

ber of Naval Knights of Windsor are not 
Dr. Cameron 
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filled up ; and whether he can inform 
the House how many naval officers have 
applied for these vacancies ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : Three naval 
officers have applied for the vacancies 
in the number of Naval Knights of 
Windsor, but two of them only’can be 
considered as eligible for the appoint- 
ment. Ihave not filled up the recent 
vacancies, as the reports of the visitors 
of the college are very unsatisfactory. 
In their judgment the college is not 
satisfying the conditions of the trust by 
which it is endowed. I am, therefore, 
considering a scheme for the better 
utilisation of the funds of the trust, and 
Ido not propose in the meantime to fill 
up any vacancies that may occur. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the scheme 
be submitted to Parliament ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes, in all 
probability it will require a special Act 
of Parliament. 


WINDSOR FOREST. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the authority of the Ranger of Windsor 
Great Park extends over the forests of 
Windsor and Swinley, and, if so, under 
what Statute; if not, whether it is by 
instructions from the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests that the Royal 
keepers exercise their power to exclude 
the public from the green rides and open 
spaces in the forest ; also whether he is 
aware that steel traps are set in open 
spaces of Windsor Forest within a few 
score yards of public roads, and that 
these traps have been recently found 
baited with rabbit, evidently set for 
foxes ; whether he is aware that the 
chickens and domestic animals of neigh- 
bouring farmers have been caught and 
maimed within a few yards of their 
homesteads ; and whether the Royal 
keepers in setting these traps are acting 
under instructions from the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests; and, if 
not, upon whose instructions they are 
acting ? 

Tae SECRETARY to rxz TREASURY 
(Mr. W. L. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
Ranger of Windsor Great Park has 
charge of the game in the Windsor 
Woods, including Swinley Woods. He 
is not appointed under any Statute. The 
game-keepers act under instructions from 
him, and not from the Commissioners of 
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Woods, who have no knowledge of the 
circumstances referred to by the hon. 
Member in his second question. 


THE CROMER LICENSING JUSTICES. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmforth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that, on the 
lst October, 1889, when. the Licensing 
Magistrates on the Bench at Cromer 
were Messrs. Cremer, Harbord, and 
Cabbell, Mr. Harbord left the Bench, 
applied to his colleagues Messrs. Cremer 
and Cabbell for a provisional licence, 
obtained it, and returned to the Bench ; 
that Mr. Cabbell then left the Bench, 
applied to his colleagues Messrs. Cremer 
and Harbord for a provisional licence, 
and obtained it ; whether the fact of Mr. 
Harbord having become a licence-holder 
disqualified him from acting as a Licens- 
ing Magistrate; whether, for taking 
part in granting Mr. Cabbell’s licence, he 
became liable to any, and what penalty ; 
and whether the Lord Chancellor has 
taken, or will take, any notice of these 
transactions of the Cromer Justices ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that Mr. Harbord had not taken his seat 
on the Bench when his application was 
dealt with. His application was merely 
for a provisional licence, which is of no 
validity until it is confirmed. It was 
made in respect of an hotel proposed to 
be erected on property of which he was 
Trustee, and the plans of which had been 
approved at a previous meeting of the 
Bench. Under these circumstances I 
am advised that Mr. Harbord was not 
disqualified by this provisional licence 
from acting in the case of Mr. Cabbell’s 
application, and that there has been no 
breach of the law. 


CIVIL SERVICE CLERKS—LOWER 
DIVISION. 

Mr. J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is aware that the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Civil Establishments with refer- 
ence to attendance books are to a large 
extent ignored, inasmuch as the Lower 
Division Clerks alone are required to 
enter the hours at which they reach 
their offices ; and whether it is intended 
that the recommendations. of the Com- 
missioners in the matter shall be carried 
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out only in the case of the ‘superior 
officials ; and, if not, whether steps will 
be taken forthwith to have the same rule 
applied to all classes throughout the 
Public Service ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir ; the recom- 
mendations are not ignored. I have 
already informed the hon. Member that 
the reason why the Lower Division 
Clerks have a condition imposed on them 
which, up till now, is not imposed on the 
Upper Division, is that the Minute re- 


‘lating to the latter has not yet been 


issued. My answer to the second ques- 
tion is, of course, in the negative: When 
the Treasury Minute is issued ‘the hon. 
Member will see that the Government 
are not unmindful of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. ~— 


THE CONVICT BARTON. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the evidence submitted to 
the Coroner’s Jury upon the inquest on 
the body of a convict, Andrew, Barton, 
who died at the Portsmouth Convict 
Prison on 20th May, and to the yerdict ; 
and whether, in view of the serious 
allegations made against the Prison 
officials, it is intended to hold a public 
inquiry ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not. been 
able as yet to procure a full Report of 
the evidence submitted to the Coroner’s 
Jury, but I hope shortly to have. one ; 
and in the meanwhile I have called fora 


full Report from the Visiting Directors, 


and when £ receive this information I 
shall be in a position to judge whether 
further inquiry is necessary and what 
steps should be taken. 


GLASGOW ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): 1 beg to ask the’ Lord 
Advocate the reason for the delay in 
proceeding with “The Electrie Lighting 
Act (1882) Amendment Bill;” and 
whether he is aware that, upon the 
fouting that this Bill would be proceeded 
with so as to enable the Board of Trade to 
proceed with the Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Order of the Corporation : of 
Glasgow, the Corporation have with- 
drawn that portion of their. Bill: now 
before Parliament relating to electricity ? 
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*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 

B. Rosertson, Bute): The only existing 
cause of delay is that, when I have 
moved the Second Reading, objection has 
been taken from the Opposition side of 
the House. So far as I know, the Bill 
on its merits is entirely uncontested ; 
it relates to a matter of administrative 
detail; it is the result of careful con- 
sultation with the various authorities 
concerned ; and I gather that it has the 
support of the right hon. Baronet. 
Accordingly, I trust the right hon. 
Baronet will use his influence with his 
friends when I again move the Second 
Reading to-night, and at the subsequent 
stages ; and, if so, I doubt not that the 
Bill will pass without further loss of 
time. 


BRIDGETON MEETING ON THE COM. 
PENSATION CLAUSES. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is now satisfied 
that the gathering in’ the Mechanics’ 
Hall at Bridgeton, to which he referred 
in the House before Whitsuntide, was a 
meeting of members of the liquor trade, 
and did not possess the character of what 
is ordinarily known as a public meeting ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am not satisfied 
that the gathering was of the character 
alleged in the question, but I have no 
means of ascertaining the composition of 
meetings at which resolutions of that 
kind are passed. If I attempted to do 
so, I should be undertaking a task which 
would be beyond my powers and would 
occupy all my time ; but I may say that 
representations have been made as to the 
bogus character of this meeting and also 
of meetings on the other side. I have 
not made any inquiry into the accuracy 
of the statements. I ought, however, to 
say that since the receipt of the telegram 
which I read to the House I have re- 
ceived copies of resolutions passed at 
meetings held at Bridgeton, protesting 
strongly against the proposals of the Go- 
vernment ; and also at a meeting held at 
Bridgeton Cross in the open air, in the 
presence, it is said, of 2,000 people, pro- 
testing against the tactics of the Liberal 
Party, and thanking the Government 
for their manly attempt to grapple with 
the liquor problem. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Is the right hon. Gentle- 
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man aware that at a large meeting held 
in Glasgow a resolution was passed con- 
demning the surreptitious manner in 
which signatures are being obtained in 
Glasgow in favour of the Government 
proposals, the posters merely asking for 
signatures in favour of taxing liquor, 
promoting free education, the superannua- 
tion of the police, and the reduction of 
public houses, but making no mention 
of handing money over to the publicans? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have not heard of 
the petition nor of the poster, but from 
what the right hon. Baronet says in 
regard to the poster I should think it 
gives a pretty accurate account of the 
proposal of the Government. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman still consider he made 
the statement on good evidence 4 

*Mr. RITCHIE: What statement? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
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MITCHELSTOWN. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to a statement reported to 
have been made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian at Hawarden on the 
28th ultimo, in the following words :— 

“At Mitchelstown I am sorry to say that 
one policeman was badly damaged. ‘You can- 
not wonder at its happening. He was badly 
damaged, and I believe his life was in some 
danger; but he recovered, and £1,000 was, I 
think, the sum levied off the district to compen- 
sate him for injuries he suffered in doing an 
ilegal act ;”’ 
whether this statement is correct in fact ¢ 
whether the policeman referred to was 
Constable Leahy ; and whether he has 
recovered from his injuries and has re- 
turned to his duty, or what is the state of 
his health at the present time ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid): Before 
the question is answered, I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he has 
put it at the instance of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland—a person named 
Carson 4 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My attention has been called to the 
statement mentioned, which has been 
reported to have been made by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. The case 
referred to is evidently that of Constable 
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Leahy. It is the fact that this constable 
was savagely attacked and seriously and 
permanently injured. It is not the 
case that he was doing an illegal act. 
He was merely acting in the proper dis- 
charge of his duty. The Grand Jury, 
from the evidence before them, found 
this to have been the case, and awarded 
him the compensation mentioned in 
respect of the serious injuries re- 
ceived. He has never recovered from 
those injuries. They disabled him from 
further service in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, from which he had accord- 
ingly to be discharged on pension. He 
is at the present time a complete cripple, 
suffering constantly severe pain from his 
injuries, unable to move about without 
crutches, and totally disabled from fol- 
lowing any occupation. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the case that 
the Resident Magistrate who has been 
connected with Mitchelstown, Mr. O’Neil 
Segrave, has been dismissed ? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is not the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
wilful murder against the constabulary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe there 
was an absurd verdict returned by a 
Coroner’s Jury, but I am not aware that 
it had anything to do with the injuries 
to Constable Leahy. 


ALLEGED RIOTING AT JESSORE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State has yet 
received any communication from the Go- 
vernment of India respecting the disturb- 
ances, alleged rioting, and military occu- 
pation of districts in Jessore, Bengal ; 
whether he can state to the House the 
nature of such communications; and 
whether he will lay them upon the 
Table ? 

Sir J. GORST : The Secretary of State 
has not received any information on the 
subject. 


THE INDIAN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether it was with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State that Rule 732 of the 
Post Office Manual of 1881, that “No 
person other than a native of India can 
be appointed to any office in the Post 
Office Department,” &c., has been altered 
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in the Post Office Manual, Vol. III. of 
1889, to the Rule (now Rule 389) that. 
“ Appointments in the Post Office Depart- 
ment are, with certain special excep- 
tions, reserved for natives of India,” &c.; 
whether he will state the nature of the 
“special exceptions,” and when they 
were first acted upon ; whether he will 
state the circumstances which induced 
this abrogation of a Rule imposed by the 
Secretary of State in 1872 ; and whether, 
if the alteration has been made without 
the knowledge of the Secretary of State, - 
he will call for an explanation of the 
circumstances under which it was made ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of State 
has no information on the point, but will 
cause inquiries to be made. 


‘*TIED HOUSES.” 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 
as to the number of “tied houses” in 
each City, Municipal Borough, and Petty 
Sessional Division respectively in England 
and Wales? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Inland Revenue 
Department has no knowledge of what 
houses are “tied” and what are not, as 
the question is one of private contracts, 
beyond the cognisance of the Govern- 
ment. 


THE RIGHTS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS 
IN THE COLONIES. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, with reference to 
the instructions issued to Australian 
Governors, which contain a clause 
to’ the effect that any Act passed 
by the Colonial Legislatures “ whereby 
the rights of British subjects not residing 
in the colony may be prejudiced,” shall 
be reserved for the signification of Her 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon, whether this 
Instruction has been held to include Acts 
authorising the imposition of restrictions 
on the immigration of British subjects ; 
and if he can say in what respects the 
provisions of Clause 8 in the Western 
Australian Constitution Bill afford any 
further protection of the rights of British 
subjects than is already provided in the 
instructions ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: I may point ou’ 
to my hon. Friend that the words in the 
Royal Instructions are— 
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‘* Any Bill of an extraordinary nature and 

importance, whereby our prerogative or the 
rights and property of our subjects not residing 
in the colony, or the trade and shipping of the 
United Kingdom and its Dependencies may be 
prejudiced.” 
It is certainly, at least, open to question 
whether the words “rights and pro- 
perty,” which are conjunctive, would 
cover a restriction upon immigration to 
which my hon. Friend refers. The intro- 
duction of Clause 8 precludes any doubt 
upon the subject. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Have 
these Acts in all cases been reserved ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Yes. 


Postmastership 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether there are any further Papers or 
Correspondence relating to any relations 
between Great Britain and France re- 
garding the Newfoundland Fishery 
Question, which can now be presented 
in continuation of those last presented ? 
I should also be glad to know whether 
the Government can give the House any 
information as to the landing of French 
Marines on the shores of Newfoundland ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Papers down to 
the latest date are being brought forward 
for publication with the utmost possible 
despatch. I hope they will be in the 
hands of hon. Members next week. 
They will contain the Articles of the 
Treaties bearing on the questions at 
issue, and will fully inform the House in 
regard to them. Information has now 
been received from Newfoundland that 
no French armed force landed at St. 
George’s Bay, or elsewhere. The com- 
mander of a French man-of-war landed 
at the wharf alone and in uniform, and 
requested that some of the nets might be 
removed, and they were lifted accord- 
ingly by their owners. The Governor 
says-that no threat was used, and that 
the request was fully justified. The 
French have not, in any manner, inter 
fered with fishing. No case has vccurred 
of non- payment of taxes, though a reso- 
Intion to that effect was passed by a 
public meeting. 


TITHE RECEIVERSHIPS. 
Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he will insert a clause. in 
Baron H, de Worms 
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of Brura. 


the Tithes Bill now before Parliament, 
providing that when a Receiver is ap- 
pointed the tithe owner shall -become 
responsible for the proper cultivation 
of the lands whence the tithe so sought 
to be recovered is: due; for the main- 
tenance in proper repair of all buildings, 
gates, fences, and watercourses ; and, if 
required, take over the occupation of the 
lands from the occupier, making to him 
such payments as are provided for under 
the Agricultural Holdings Acts, and as 
are by the custom of the country made 
by an incoming to an outgoing tenant? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The Receiver, if appointed, will be 
in the position of a Receiver under the 
ordinary law, under which, subject to 
the orders of the Court; he manages land 
in the same way as if he were the land- 
lord, and arranges for letting it to persons 
who will cultivate it properly. If 
buildings, gates, fences, and watercourses 
require to be maintained, the Court will 
be entitled to obtain from the Receiver 
the same payments under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, or under the 
custom of the country, as if the Receiver 
were an ordinary landlord. It will, 
therefore, be quite unnecessary .to insert 
a clause making provision for these 
matters. 


POSTMASTERSHIP OF BRURA. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he is aware that John Cowhey, recently 
appointed Postmaster at Brura, County 
Limerick, was twice convicted of drunken- 
ness, once of serious assault, and was also 
dismissed from the employment of the 
Prudential Assurance Company for pro- 
ceedings in connection with a policy of 
assurance on the life of a man named 
James Murphy ; and whether he will 
institute inquiries into these allegations, 
and, if proved true, will remove John 
Cowhey from the office of Postmaster ? 


*Mr. RAIKES : Lam not aware of one 
or two of the statements involved in the 


question, and I will inquire into them ; 


but, as at present advised, I do not con- 
sider it either necessary or desirable to 
deprive Mr. Cowhey of the office of Sub- 
Postmaster at Brura, to which I recently 
appointed him. 
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THE SWEDISH LEPER. 

De. TANNER: I beg to ask the Pre- 
ident of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
case of leprosy in a Swedish emigrant, as 
reported in the Liverpool Courier of 
22nd May ; whether the woman in ques- 
tion was permitted to land in and pass 
through England, to pass the examina- 
tion of the medical emigration officers of 
health at Liverpool, at their survey of 
the Cunard steamship Cephalonia on the 
17th April last, and the second inspec 
tion at Queenstown by an officer of the 
same department ; whether it is true that 
the woman in question was not allowed 
to land by the Port Authorities in Boston, 
US.A., after inspection by their medical 
inspector and several eminent American 
scientists, who declared the case to be 
one of genuine leprosy ; and that the 
Cunard Company were, in consequence, 
compelled to bring her back to England; 
if it is true that on her arrival in Liver- 
pool she was conveyed to the Brownlow 
Hill Workhouse, and there examined, as 
reported in the Liverpool Weekly Mer- 
cury— 

‘¢ By Dr. Hope, assistant medical officer of 

health for the city; Dr. Hill, the Board of 
‘Trade officer; and Dr. Robertson, who enter- 
tained little doubt that the case is one of 
yeprosy.”’ 
And made special arrangements for her 
complete isolation; whether such isola- 
tion was effected on board the Cunard 
steamship on either passage; what has 
been done with the patient ; and whether 
any steps will be taken to prevent the 
loathsome and infectious disease in ques- 
tion, as well as other contagious and 
infectious diseases difficult of detection, 
being propagated in consequence of the 
present system of inspection by medical 
Board of Trade Inspectors ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I am not 
in possession of full particulars with 
regard to the case to which the hon. 
Member refers, but I will cause inquiry 
to be made into all the circumstances. 

Dr. TANNER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will tell me when it will be 
convenient to him to have the question 
repeated, I shall be happy to put it? 

*Sirr M. HICKS BEACH: It may be 
necessary to refer to Boston for informa- 
tion, and, if so, it will be some time before 
I can get the information. 
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Dr. TANNER: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give his kind attention 
to the matter, as it involves a serious 
question of responsibility. 


MR. GARDINER, R.M. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether it is a fact that the 
business at the Cork Police Office was 
seriously delayed and inconvenienced on 
Wednesday last, the 28th ultimo, in 
consequence of the absence of any Local 
or Resident Magistrate; why Mr. 
Gardiner, who is appointed Resident 
Magistrate for the district and office in 
question, failed to put in an appearance ; 
and on how many similar occasions has 
he been absent during the past six 
months ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that there was some delay in holding the 
Court on the date mentioned, most of the 
Local Magistrates having been obliged 
to attend a funeral. The Resident 
Magistrate was unable to attend, as he 
was engaged on duty elsewhere. During 
the past six months the Resident 
Magistrate has attended the Court (a 
daily one) on 113 occasions, and has 
been absent on 44 occasions. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to give notice 
that on the Estimates I shall call attention 
to the disgraceful conduct of this 
Magistrate, against whom criminal 
charges have been recently made, and I 
shall move that he be suspended from 
the ranks of the magistracy in Ireland. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is not the right hon. 
Gentlemen aware that solicitors have 
repeatedly complained of the incon- 
venience caused by the non attendance 
of magistrates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I am not aware 
of any public inconvenience having been 
caused. No complaints have reached 


me. 

Dr. TANNER: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman made inquiry into the grave 
charges made against Mr. Gardiner? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE AQUARIUM POSTER. 

Mr. KELLY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the opinion expressed by 
Sir John Bridge, at Bow Street, on’ the 

D 
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22nd ultimo, to the effect that the 
Aquarium advertisement known as 
‘‘ Zo” was more or less indecent, and 
ought not to be exhibited in London, and 
that, in such a case, the proper course 
was for the Police Authorities to take 
action under the Metropolitan Police 
Acts or the Indecent Advertisements 
Act, 1889; whether the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police has taken or intends 
to take any, and if so, what action in the 
matter; and, if not, whether he himself 
intends to see that steps are at once 
taken to prevent the further exhibition 
in the streets of the advertisement in 
question ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir ; I have 
seen the statements made by. the Chief 
Magistrate. I understand that the 
advice finally given by him was that the 
matter should be allowed to drop. The 
Commissioner of Police concurs with 
this view of the matter, and it is not his 
intention to take any action. 1 do not 
myself intend to take steps with regard 
to this advertisement. 


BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. KELLY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can state the number of 
cases, including those in the High Court 
with their various districts, in which 
Official Receivers in bankruptcy have, 
during the last three years, o>tained 
summary administration orders, and the 
assets showed amounts of over £300; 
and whether many of the Official 
Receivers are in the constant habit of 
certifying cases to be under £300 when 
they are considerably over such amount? 

*Sme M. HICKS BEACH: I am 
not in a position to furnish the 
figures asked for by the hon. Member, 
and it would be a work of time and 
trouble to obtain them from different 
parts of the country. I may say, how- 
ever, that the total number of orders for 
summary jurisdiction made during the 
last three years was :—In 1887, 3,868; 
in 1888, 4,022 ; and in 1889, 3,819. The 
number of cases administered by Official 
Receivers and closed during 1889 was 
3,814 ; of these the number in which the 


assets realised /ess than £300 was 3,643. - 


The number in which they realised more 

than £300 was 141. In 58 of the latter 

cases the debtors had themselves 

estimated that the estates were worth 
Mr. Kelly € 
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less than £300, although the Official 
Receivers realised more. I cannot admit 
that Official Receivers are in the habit of 
underestimating the value of debtors’ 
estates, but in many cases the estimates 
of debtors as to the probable value of the 
assets are quite untrustworthy, and the 
Official Receivers are compelled to form 
their own judgment as to their actual 
value. 


THE STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE CUSTOMS. 


Mr. KELLY : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether any 
further definite progress has been 
made in the re-organisation of the 
Statistical Departmeut of the Customs ; 
and whether, seeing that this question 
has occupied the attention of the Trea- 
sury now for nearly three years, he can 
state precisely when a permanent settle- 
ment of the question may be expected ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Ido not admit the 
accuracy of the statements in the question 
of my hon. Friend. The final Report of 
the Customs reached the Treasury only 
a short time ago. The question is now 
being considered, and I am not able to 
fix any precise date for the decision. 

Mr. KELLY: Will the decision be 
given in one month or in three.? 


Mr. JACKSON : I cannot say. 


PETITIONS OF RIGHT. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General if he has refused to 
give his fiat to Petitions of Right pre- 
sented by officers who have been deprived 
of the advantages promised them by 
different warrants, and which have been 
withdrawn by the Secretary of State for 
War and by the India Office ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I do not 
understand the question of the hon. 
Member. Every application for leave 
to present a Petition of Right is con- 
sidered upon its merits, and, as far as 1am 
aware, in no case has such leave been 
refused under the circumstances sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 


THE CORONER FOR NORTH TYRONE. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether . Mr. 
M‘Crea, who now holds the appointment 
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of Coroner for North Tyrone, is also a 
Sub-Commissioner under the Land Act; 
and whether Mr, M‘Crea for three-and-a 
half years has been habitually absent 
from his district, and has presided at 
only one inquest? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The reply to 
the inquiry in the first paragraph is in 
the affirmative. By a personal arrange- 
ment inquests in Mr. M‘Crea’s: district 
have been held by the Coroner for Mid 
Tyrone since: August, 1887, when Mr. 
M‘Crea was appointed an Assistant Land 
Commissioner. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether the 
Report of the Departmental Committee, 
inquiring into the complaints of clerks 
serving in Her Majesty’s prisons, has yet 
been issued ; and, if so, when the clerks 
in question will be made acquainted 
with its contents ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The Departmental 
Committee have promised the Report 
referred to in a few days, and it will, in 
due course, be communicated to the 
clerks in question. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Is it 
intended to proceed with the Tithe Bill 
from day to day ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Government 
will not proceed with the Tithe Bill 
from day to day. The course of business 
we propose is this: If Mr. Speaker 
leaves the Chair on the Tithe Bill this 
evening, we shall proceed with the 
Education Vote to-morrow, and we hope 
to get it in sufficient time to enable us to 
take the Report of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Vote, which we hope to bring 
on about half-past 10. o’clock for the 
convenience of the House generally ; 
then on Monday we intend to proceed 
with the Irish Land Purchase Bill. With 
regard to the Western Australia Bill, 
which is down for Monday, the Govern- 
ment are perfectly aware of the great 
importance of proceeding with it, and 
they will endeavour to make. somd¢ 
arrangement for doing so which will be 
satisfactory. ; 

*Mr. CHILDERS: Will it -be the first 
Order for Monday ? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN': No; .it will not be 
the first Order. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when the Employers’ 
Liability Bill will be taken? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No decision has been 
come to, 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Gentleman says the Irish Land Purchase 


| Bill will be taken on Monday. Are we 


to understand that it will be proceeded 
with continuously, and that. the Tithe 


‘Bill, and . the. Publicans’ Compensation 


Bill will. not be proceeded with until 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill is disposed 
of ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Certainly not ; that 
will be a totally erroneous inference, 

Sir G. CAMPBHLL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
Will the right hon., Gentleman say is 
there any intention to take the Barracks 
Bill to-night, and if notice will be given 
of the intention to take it? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It will not be taken 
to-night, and notice will be. given when 
it is to be taken. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): There 
are two questions I should like to have 
answered, first; after what hour will the 
Government agree not to take the Report 
stage of Supply voted on April 14 ; and 
also can the right hon. Gentleman give 
us any information as to the time when 
it is proposed to take the Private Bill 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: As to the second 
question, I am not now able to make any 
statement. As to the first question, I 
hope after the discussion we had the 
other evening the Vote will be agreed to 
by half-past 10, and it will then be pos- 
sible to take the Report of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Vote. That arrangement 
will, I hope, be satisfactory to hon. Gentle- 
men’ who have matters to discuss, 
though we have no desire to insist on 
the arrangement. 

Mr. CAUSTON . (Southwark, W.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local. Government 
Board say when the Housing of the 
Working Classes Bill will be circulated ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I hope within the 
next few days. 

Mr. SEXTON: It may perhaps. ap- 
pease Irish Members, who have -been 
somewhat taken by surprise, if. the 


‘Government will say if they have made 


up their mind as to how long they will 
D 2 
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proceed with the Land Purchase Bill, 
whether they have in view any definite 
period, or whether it is likely to be 
dropped at any time # 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Have the Government yet arrived 
at any conclusion as to what Bills they 
intend to proceed with ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It may be for the 
convenience of hon. Members to know 


that we intend to proceed with the Irish 


Land Purchase Bill until we get the 
Speaker out of the Chair. I cannot 
make any statement as to the further 
stages of the Bill. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board say when we shall have the Paper 
showing the division of money under 
the Local Taxation Accounts for the year 
ending March 31 ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I received yesterday 
some accounts from the Treasury ; but I 
am not quite certain whether they are 
final, so as to enable me to distribute the 
Paper, but no time shall be lost. 





HOLYHEAD HARBOUR. 
Copy ordered— 


‘* Of Correspondence between the London 
~and North Western Railway Company and the 
Board of Trade respecting the construction of 
@ deep-water pier and the removal of the 
Platters Rocks in Holyhead Harbour.’’—(Mr. 
Kenyon.) 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


John Roche, esquire, for County of 
. Galway (East Galway Division) ; James 
_ Joseph Dalton, esquire, West Donegal 
Division of the County of Donegal. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





“TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY AND 
REDEMPTION BILL—(No. 169.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

*(5.40.) Mr. F. S. STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): The Instruction I have 
to move is based on the general principle 
that if by a measure of this description 
you confer certain tangible benefits on 
tithe owners, you are bound, as an act of 

Mr. Sexton 
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justice and a3 compensation, to confer 
benefits of a corresponding nature on 
the payers of tithe, especially if it can be 
shown that certain grievances, certain 
hardships, are suffered by individual 
payers. After consultation with you, 
Sir, I am to some extent restricted in 
the scope of what it was my intention to 
say, and I shall confine myself to two 
specific points, the question of corn 
averages, a most important question in 
the whole subject of revision, and another 
portion of the question which in a few 
minutes it will be my duty to explain, 
and my endeavour to devise a remedy 
for when we are dealing with the special 
rateable value clauses. My Instruction 
does not in any way affect the theory of 
tithe, whether we regard it as National 
property or not. If it is regarded as 
national property there is the more reason 
why the Instruction should be carried, for 
if it can be shown that tithe presses with 
unfairness upon particular individuals, 
although it can be shown that the nation 
has a certain property in the tithe or, as 
the President of the Board of Trade said, 
a reversionary interest, yet it cannot be 
said thata national right must needs be 
an individual wrong. There is no reason 
why the nation should exact more than 
it is entitled to. Crown lands may be 
regarded as national property, the rents 
going to what may be described as 
national purposes, yet, in bad times, and 
when seasons are unfavourable, those 
rents may be and are reduced, but by 
that reduction the right of the State to 
the rent of Crown lands is in no way 
impaired. So also with tithe ; if Parlia- 
ment decides that in certain cases the 
amount of tithe should be raised, should 
be increased or reduced, the decision of 
Parliament in no way affects the theory 
of tithe itself. The Instruction deals 
with one particular and specific point, 
that is, in the Bill before the House you 
endeavour to re-open the settlement of 
1836; it is the bounden duty of the 
House not to re-open that settlement in 
the interest of one party only, especially 
bearing in mind the conditions upon 
which the Settlement of 1836 was based. 
Opinions in reference to that Settlement, 
at the time it was arrived at, were ex- 
pressed on both sides of the House in the 
strongest manner by Lord J. Russell, as 
well as Sir Robert Peel, that one of the 
objects in view in the Settlement was to 
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remove restrictions under which agricul- 
ture was placed. If it can be shown 
that, owing to errors made in that settle- 
ment, owing to imperfect realisation of 
the conditions then existing, or which 
might afterwards arise, mistakes were 
made on considerations left out of sight ; 
if, owing to such oversights, it 
can be shown that those interested 
in agriculture—landlords, farmers, 
or labourers—have suffered, and 
are suffering, owing to the existing state 
of the Tithe Law, as fixed in 1836, then 
it seems to me there is a clear case, on 
the showing of those who endeavoured 
to bring about a settlement, that there 
should be a revision of the whole question 
in the interest of all the parties to the 
settlement, not of one party only. If we 
look at the conditions of the Settlement of 
1836, we find two conditions that do not 
now exist; there were high prices and 
cheap labour ; these were the dominant 
features of the situation then, but exactly 
the reverse is the position now. Not 
only has a great diminution in prices 
taken place since that date, but we have 
no reason to suppose, although there may 
be temporary revivals in agriculture, 
there will ever be any reversion to any- 
thing approaching the prices that ruled 
in 1836. The fall has been due nut to 
the action of Parliament but to the 
opening of new methods of transit, 
especially since 1846, when the price of 
wheat was 56s. a quarter. Wheat now 
realises less than half that price, and 
with the imports from the United States, 
from Russia, and, above all, from India, 
and with each successive year bringing 
improvements in the means of transport, 
there is no reason to suppose that for 
any considerable time prices will ever be 
higher. Temporary or accidental causes 
may bring about a rise, but we cannot 
expect it will be permanent. That being 
the case, how do we find the condition 
of agriculture affected by this very 
serious burden imposed upon the land ? 
If we look at the condition of agriculture 
now, and compare it with what it was, 
we see the great changes brought about 
by economic and other causes during the 
last 50 years. It is only a few years 
ago Sir James Caird declared—and I 
suppose he will be considered an 
authority upon agricultural matters— 
that it would require £10,000,000 
to make the land as clean now as 
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it was 50 years ago. This is a 
serious condition of things, affecting 
not only owners and occupiers, but all 
connected directly or indirectly with 
the cultivation of the soil. Above all, it 
affects that class we all desire to see 
more numerous, the class of yeoman 
farmers, once the pride of England. One 
thing is perfectly certain, this class can 
never become so numerous as once they 
were, unless this heavy burden is light- 
ened. With the fall in the price of 
produce the cost of labour has increased, 
a condition of things exactly the reverse 
under which the Settlement of 1836 
was arrived at. Even in 1836 there 
was a considerable body of opinion in 
the country which declared that the 
Settlement was in the interest of tithe 
owners rather than of tithepayers, and 
reference to the Debates of that time 
show that|the opinion found expression 
both among Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party as well as among the Whigs, 
and one of the most remarkable ex- 
pressions of opinion in that direction 
came from that Radical among Radicals, 
Joseph Hume, one of the last men who 
would have been disposed to fritter away 
any tithe which he regarded as national 
property. On more than one occasion 
Joseph Hume declared that no good 
Bill could be enacted until the Corn 
Laws were repealed, for they had 
given land and its produce an artificial 
value, and, anticipating the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, he declared that great 
injury would be inflicted on owners ' 
until the value of the tithe was fixed 
much lower than it was by the Bill then 
before the House. The only importance 
of this opinion is as coming from such a 
Radical Member, who might have been 
expected to express a view of quite a: 
different character. It shows most 
clearly that even then there was an. 
opinion that the Act of 1836 was an 
imperfect settlement, in the interest of 
the tithe owners, and not of the tithe- 
payer. In individual cases we find that 
hardships are very severe indeed. As a: 
Member from the Eastern Counties, 
I can speak feelingly, because a quar- 
ter of the whole tithe in England 
is paid in the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. These counties 
pay £1,000,000 out of the whole 
£4,000,000. The grievance is not 
confined to this part of England ; it is 
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spread over a large area ; it exists largely 
in Wales; it is to be found in Berks, 
Dorset, and other parts of the Kingdom ; 
but. I think representatives from the 
Eastern Counties are especially entitled 
to urge this grievance and to seek 
redress, and we claim that if the Settle- 
ment of 1836 is re-opened it should not 
be in the interest of one party: only. 
Let me give the result of calculations 
that have been made in reference to 
Berkshire. Here is a computation 
referring to 26 farms in that county, and 
these farms comprise 13,000 acres. The 
rent derived from these 13,000 acres is 
£2,500, but: the amount of tithe derived 
is £3,000. Can it be conceived that it 
is consistent with equity, though it may 
be in accordance with actual law, that a 
tithe 1-10th should actually become 1 
1-6th, that is to say, that for every 5s. of 
rent there should be paid 6s. in tithe ? 
It appears to me to be a monstrous state 
of things, and all the more so if we look 
at what the tithe was really intended to 
be. I do not want to enter into any 
disquisition as to the meaning of the 
tithe, but etymologically it means 1-10th 
of the produce, and what is more it was 
not intended to be 1-10th of the produce 
developed by artificial means, but. 1-10th 
of the produce nature actually gives ; it 
was not intended to include 1-10th of 
the produce brought about by artificial 
means, artificial manures, and the appli- 
cation of all capital. You might as well 
exact tithe from shipowners and others 
engaged in industrial pursuits. Surely 
in the beginning it was intended 
that the tithe should be 1-10th of 
Nature’s yield. As a matter of fact, it is 
very much the reverse of this. Experi- 
ments carried out by Sir John Lawes 
show the difference between the 
natural and the artificial produce. Sir 
John Lawes, by the experiments upon 
his model farm, has shown conclusively 
that in the case of wheat the natural 
produce is eight or nine bushels to the 
acre, whereas, as a matter of fact, the 
average yield obtained is: 28 or 30 
bushels. The difference between eight 
bushels and 28 is due to the application 
of capital under modern conditions of 
farming, and so far as the tithe as the 
tenth of Nature’s gift is concerned, 
should not be taken into account. I do 
not dwell on that’; my contention is that 
the settlement of 1836 presses un- 
Mr. F. S. Stevenson 
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fairly in many cases, and in this revision 
@ more equitable distribution «of the 
burden is called for. From the theo- 


logical conception of the tithe, it may be’ 


shown the tithe should be less. I do 
not endorse that view, but I take it that 
those who adopt the high theological 
ground of tithe should logically follow 
it out. We find in the countries I have 
mentioned, and elsewhere, there are these 
grievances, but in what way does the 
Bill meet them? All it does is to 
transfer payments from tenants to 
owners. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must address himself to the specific In- 
struction and matters cognate thereto. 

*Mr. F.S. STEVENSON : I simply, Sir, 
wish to point out that my objection is 
based on the ground that in the Bill 
certain advantages are conferred upon 
owners of tithe, and that we are bound 
in duty and equity to confer corres- 
ponding advantages to payers of tithes. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member’s 
remarks were rather relative to a Second 
Reading Debate than to the specific 
points of his Instruction. 

*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON: The only 
means of redress for the grievances I 
complain of, the specific points for the 
relief of land owners, tenants, yeomen, 
and labourers, would be in dealing with 
the question of corn averages, and 
bringing about some solution of the 
difficulty by some special arrangement 
in relation to the special rateable value 
clauses. The only way in which relief 
can be given to the tithepayer, in addition 
to the revision of the corn averages, is 
by introducing some means whereby he 
could obtain redress in the County 
Court, or before some other tribunal. 
The specific manner in which this, in our 
opinion; should be carried out it would 
be cur duty to indicate by Amendments 
in Committee in the event of this In- 
struction being accepted. With regard 
to corn averages, that is a question upon 
which the House has been able to 
express its opinion, partly in Debate 
itself and partly through Committees. 
The question of corn averages has been 
the subject of a Committee’s Report, and 
there is no adequate reason for not deal- 
ing with the question in a Bill which 
revises the Settlement of 1836. Of 
course, corn averages is a much older 
question than the Tithe Commutation 
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Act of 1836, and but for the question of 
tithe the question of corn averages would 
have but little interest for people in the 
rural districts. The question of tithes 
and the question of corn averages are in- 
separable, and Chambers of Agriculture 
all over the country have passed resolu- 
tions with reference to the latter 
question. One of the most serious 
grievances of the tithepayers would : be 
removed if the question of corn averages 
were dealt with. I will not endeavour 
now to deal with all the grievances that 
arise from the present method of taking 
theaverage. There arises the question 
of the cost: of transit, and another 
grievance arises from the fact that 
whereas in former times when prices 
were high a farmer sent all. his corn to 
market, and the average was taken over 
all qualities, he now sends only the 
very best samples, and upon the corn 
which fetches the highest price the 
average is taken. Again, there are 
grievances connected with the practice 
of taking a septennial average. I admit 
the objections to an annual assessment, 
but I do not see any valid reason why 
it should not be possible to take a 
triennial average. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade will give us some 
explanation why it is impossible to deal 
with this question in the Bill, which, in 
the opinion of a large portion of the 
Committee and of many witnesses who 
gave evidence before that Committee, is 
closely and indissolubly connected -with 
the question of tithe, and cannot. be left 
out in a solution of the great problem 
raised. Last year there were Amend- 
ments proposed by the Government 
which seemed to go in the same direc- 
tion as my Instruction indicates. The 
Amendments proposed by the Attorney 
General then showed some intention 
towards a certain amount of fairness as 
between tithe owners and tithepayers. I 
do not say they quite met the fair de- 
mands of the situation, but they offered 
far more than can be effected under the 
special rateable value clauses of the 
present Bill. One of the Amendments 
last year provided that the Court might, 
upon being satisfied on evidence, make 
an order for remission of tithe charge, 
and prevent the total amount exceeding 
the proceeds from the land. This 


covered acertain portion of the ground | 
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occupied by my Instruction, but I look 
throngh the Bill in vain for anything 
having a like result.. The rateable.clauses 
will, in the opinion of those most com- 
petent to judge, prove inoperative in 
this regard. The newrent will, after the 
passing of this Bill, be simply the old 
rent, plus the amount paid as tithe rent- 
charge, and upon this will he computed 
the new special rateable value. It. is 
practically impossible in 999 cases in 
a thousand for the tithe rent-charge, 
under ‘the circumstances, to exceed: the 
special rateable value. Therefore, to 
that extent, unless the clauses are 
amended, they will not meet the neces- 
sities of the case, and certainly will not 
do so to the extent of the proposals:in the 
amended Bill. of last year. On these 
grounds I move the Instruction of which 
I have given notice, and I have only 
been able to specify two points, for I am 
afraid I should not be in order if I wént 
beyond. In moving the Instruction, I 
wish to point out that it is in no way an 
attack upon the general principle.and 
theory of tithes; it merely implies that 
the question should not be dealt with m 
the interests of one party.only: Idonot 
mean to say that tithe owners have not 
suffered, but I say the question should 
be looked at as a whole, and the interests 
of all connected with agriculture should 
be. regarded in these new proposals. 
Looking at the historical origin of the 
Act of 1836, and the conditions that have 
since arisen, I say it is high time to 
revis2 the Settlement, and in doing so 
to hold the balance equally between all 
parties. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide’ for an 
equitable revision of tithes, in accordance with 
the altered conditions of agriculture.” —(Mr. F. 
S. Stevenson.) 

*(6.10.) Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan,'S.) : It becomes my duty to 
second the Motion, you, Sir, having, as I 
understand, given your ruling to the 
effect that the terms of the Motion I 
have put’ upon the Paper are included in 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. Let me 
say at once, as expressing the view of the 
people of Wales, that we have not the 
least wish to fritter away the tithe, or to 
deal with it in such a way that there 
shall be a permanent reduction in it as a 
national property, the reduction ' passing 
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into the hands of land owners. The 
people look to see this permanent 
property pass under the control of 
County Councils, and are not less 
jealous of its preservation than other 
members of the community. With this 
reservation, I certainly concur in the 
terms of the Resolution. The bargain of 
1836 has been broken. The present 
Government have, within the past two 
years, made several attempts to break 
the Settlement of 1836 ; and the Welsh 
people are entitled to say, if this 
Settlement is to be broken, that it 
should be done with a due regard to 
every interest concerned, and by an 
equitable re-arrangement of the whole 
scheme. I do nct suggest the direction 
in which you should proceed, but it is 
obvious to those who have given but a 
superficial study to this complicated 
subject, and perhaps I can claim no 
more, that if the bargain of 1836 once 
becomes to be tampered with, that 
involves a re-adjustment of it asa whole. 
Such is the scope and object of this 
Instruction. If you are going to transfer 
to landowners the immediate and 
primary duty no doubt intended by the 
Act of 1836 to pay tithe to the tithe 
owners making it compulsory, then 
surely you are invading the fundamental 
principle of the Act of 1836, and I hope 
we shall find before the Committee has 
finished its labours, as we have found 
Session after Session, that you 
have not approached the question 
in a thorough and statesmanlike manner, 
and if on either side Members are true to 
their obligations it will be found that no 
ingenious draftsmanship can evade the 
futile, unjust, and altogether unsatis- 
factory character of the Bill as it now 
stands. I will not trouble the House by 
again traversing the ground I went over 
last year, but I wish to show that sup- 
port to the Instruction is quite consistent 
with the principle of keeping this great 
national property intact. We wish to 
relieve the undue pressure of the burden 
on the struggling farmer. However it 
may appear on the face of the Bill as the 
result of the transfer of payment from 
tenant to owner, the fluctuating value 
must press eventually upon the tenant, 
for he will have to pay the tithe in his 
rent. Take a small tenant farmer in 


Wales—I am within the mark when I 
say that, even assuming that the object 
Mr. Arthur Williams 
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and motive of the Bill to be what they 
appear—there will still, as the Bill stands, 
be a pressure upon the tenant, because 
he will not have that claim to an abate- 
ment of rent, which I am glad to say he 
now gets in bad times, in proportion to- 
the amount of his rent, because the tithe 
will still have to be paid. When we: 


come to deal with the clauses referring - 


to special rateable value, I think I shalk 
be able to show that whatever is done for: 
the relief of the landlord, the tenant 
farmer will get precious little out of that. 


provision of the Bill. I showed last. 


Session that, taking the whole of Wales,, 
the due proportion of relief to tenant 
farmers should be £30,000 ayear. That. 
does not mean a loss to the country ; it 
simply means the proportion of fall or 
rise in proportion to the condition of 
agriculture. Perhaps asingle figure will 
have as much influence as long argument, 
and 1 have no wish to occupy time. If 
@ fair reduction were made in the tithe: 
rent-charge throughout the Kingdom, 
that would amount to nearly £500,000, 
and to that extent would tenant 
farmers in various parts of the 
country be relieved. I ask hon. Mem- 
bers on either side to act up to their 
convictions in this matter and to support. 
the Instruction and reasonable claim. 
made by my bon. Friend. 

*(6.20.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks: 
Brac, Bristol, W.): The terms of the 
Motion of the hon. Member are very 
wide. I was curious when I saw the: 
Instruction on the Paper to know in 
what way it was to be carried out. 


When the hon. Member came to consider . 


what that Instruction really involves, he: 
must have been frightened at the figure 
he had created. The hon. Gentlemam 
has not attempted to make a speech in 
support of the Instruction itself : he has 
devoted his remarks mainly to other 
objects. There were, however, certain 
survivals in the speech that led me to 
think the hon. Member had intended 
something much larger when he placed 
this Instruction on the Paper. The hon- 
Member said he wanted a large and com- 
prehensive re-arrangementso that thetithe 
should pressless hardly on individuals and 
be more equally distributed than it is at 


| present. Consequently, he must have 


had in his mind not merely a reduction 
of tithe in cases of hardship, but also am 
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increase in the tithe where the land on 
which it is levied has increased in value 
since the tithe rent-charge was fixed. 
I do not think, however, that any hon. 
Member would seriously propose a mea- 
sure for increasing the tithe in detiance 
of the principle of the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act of 1836. I think that what the 
hon. Gentleman really wants is some 
method of dealing with what are known 
as “hard cases.” Indeed, the hon. 
Gentleman suggested two definite 
ways in which that subject might be 
dealt with. First of all, he referred to 
the question of corn averages. That 
may be considered under two aspects. 
In the first place, there is the question 
whether the average should be taken 
over seven years or over three years or 
even a less extended term. To my mind, 
it is a matter of comparatively small 
importance what number of years is 
fixed. There is this advantage in a 
septennial average, namely, that it 
makes the payment less fluctuating, and 
that is an advantage to both parties in 
the end. I believe it would require no 
Instruction whatever for the Committee 
on this Bill to, introduce, if they should 
think fit, a clause substituting a triennial 
for a septennial average. Consequently, 
I turn to the mode of making the 
Returns from which the averages are 
taken. That is a complicated subject. 
It was considered two years ago by a 
Select Committeee, which reported 
against -any change in the existing 
system in the direction that the hon. Mem- 
ber desires. It was proposed by several 
witnesses that unmarketed corn should 
be taken into calculation in estimating 
prices, but I confess I do not see how 
this is to be done. It is not merely a 
question of tail or inferior corn, for 
many farmers prefer to use their best 
corn for their stock, because it pays 
them better to do so than to send it to 
market at the prices they would obtain. 
Some witnesses also proposed that only 
first hand sales should be taken into 
calculation. But if either of these pro- 
posals were adopted, it would amount 
to such a re-opening of the system that 
the tithe owner would have a right to 
ask that it should be also considered 
whether the average should not be 
taken from the prices of other agri- 
cultural produce besides wheat, barley, 
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and oats. The system of taking wheat» 
barley, and oats in equal proportion 
was adopted in 1836, because it was con- 
sidered that a less fluctuating average 
would be thus obtained than by giving 
@ greater preponderance to any one 
of the three kinds of grain. Cer- 
tainly, it has been proved by ex- 
perience that that view was correct. 
That is my reply to that part of the 
observations of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
relating to corn averages. Now, let me 
go on to the second topic as to which 
hon. Gentlemen desire to see some 
change. The hon. Member for Suffolk 
said he wanted to see some more 
practical solution of the difficulty of 
dealing with those “hard cases” to 
which he referred—cases where the 
value of land has deteriorated, since 1836, 
more than the value of the tithe. He 
wanted to see some more satisfactory 
solution of the case than is to be found 
in the special rateable value clauses— 
something more in the nature of the 
net profit proposal comprised in the 
Amendment placed on the Paper by the 
Attorney General last year. But I may 
say there is actually an Amendment on 
the Paper now, in the name of the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire, to substi- 
tute a calculation of net profits for rate- 
able value. I apprehend that it is un- 
necessary, therefore, for any Instruction 
to be moved in order to permit such an 
Amendment as is desired by the hon. 
Member to be brought forward. I would 
submit to the hon. Member for Suffolk 
that this matter could be debated under 
the powers the Committee at present 
possess. Again, there isan Amendment 
on the Paper suggesting that not the 
whole of the special rateable value should 
be considered, but that the tithe should 
never exceed a certain proportion of it— 
half, or something of that kind. I do 
not wish the House to think that I can- 
not defend the proposals of the Bill as 
preferable to any of the suggestions 
brought forward ; all I maintain now is 
that it will be competent for hon. Mem- 
bers to raise in Committee any question 
they please as to substituting a calcula- 
tion of net profits for a special rateable 
value. So far, therefore, as this proposak 
is concerned, the Instruction is entirely 
unnecessary, and I trust the House will 
not be put to the trouble of a Division. 
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. (6.35.) Mr. H..GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden): The object of the 
Instruction is, as I suppose, to meet. the 
case of tithepayers who may |be. in. any 


way injured by the Bill, and I ‘desire: to 


support it because I consider thatthe 
interest of the. tithepayer. has been 
decidedly neglected by the Government. 
If I had had.any doubts as to the neces- 
sity of, doing so on ‘this occasion, they 
would have been entirely dispelled by 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade, because 
he twitted the Mover and Seconder of this 
Instruction with inconsistency, and said 


that no one would be bold enough to pro-. 


pose a general revision of tithes.. Why, Sir, 
as I understand the Bill; that is exactly 
what .the Government propose on the 
present.occasion, They propose in this 
measure a general alteration of the Act 
of 1836 in the interest of the tithe 
owner, and of.the tithe owner only. : 

*Siz M. HICKS BEACH : What I said 
was, that noone would be bold enough 
to propose an increase of the tithe. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I accept the 
right hon. Baronet’s statement, but 
certainly, at the time, I must. have mis- 
understood him. In arguing the case of 
the corn. averages the right hon. Baronet 
went on to say that if certain proposals 
made before the Committee, of which I 
had the honour to be a member as well 
as himself, had been carried, the result 
would have been to reduce: the value of 
the tithe owner's property; and from 
that he went on to say that the tithe 
owner .would,-of necessity, have de- 
manded that the whole question of corn 
averages should be inquired into. . That 
I take to be the position taken up to-day 
with regard to the Bill of the Government. 
They have broken the Act of 1836. in 
the interests of the tithe owners, and have 
entirely neglected the. interests of, the 
tithepayers. Therefore, if I had had any 
doubis as to the value of the Instruction 
of my hon;:Friend, they would have been 
entirely removed by: the speech: of the 
right hon. Baronet. I will endeavour, as 
far as possible, to keep within your 
ruling, Sir ; but it. is difficult to support 
the Instruction without pointing out the 
evils of the Bill which it is desired to 
get rid of. I agree—and. I am suro 
hon. Members on this side generally 

2e—that tithe is national property 


though not in the sense in which the . 
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President of the Board of Trade referred 
to it in his speech on the Second Reading 
of the Bill. I have-heard a good deal 
said about frittering away. the tithe, and 
Tam certain that. the hon. Member for 
South Glamorganshire, for moving the 


‘Instruction, will be accused of a desire to: 


fritter away the tithe. For my part, I 
am as little anxious to fritter away the 
tithe as anyone in the Kingdom, and it 
is for that reason that I support the 
Instruction of my hon. Friend. There 
can be uo better means of frittering away 
tithe than doing away with it altogether, 
and that must come about in the future 
unless some such Instruction as this is 
agreed to. It is well-known that where 
high prices for corn prevail much heath 
land is broken up and made arable. The 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 caught 
these poorer lands such as have been 
referred to.in the Eastern Counties, and 


-|threw upon them the burden of an 


excessive tithe. Hither that\excessive. 
tithe must be removed from the land.or 
it will be allowed to go out of cultivation, 
as.it is now doing in many instances. I 
will not weary the House by referring 
to those instances where land is so fully 
tithed that it is impossible to cultivate it 
with profit: But 1 would appeal to hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
especially to country gentlemen and the 
friends of the farmers, to support my hon. 
Friend’s Motion for another resson : and 
that is, that it. was laid down in 1836 
that one of the reasons why the Tithe 
Commutation Act of that date was 
passed. was that there should be nothing 
to prevent capital being invested in land. 
There is not a.single country gentleman 
or Member representing an agricultural 
constituency, here who will not agree 
that. in many cases tithe is paid out of 
the capital that has been brought into 
the land since the passing of the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836. The object 
which those who support this Instruction 
have in view-is the same as that of a 
Petition which was presented to the 
House in August, 1885, by the right 
hon. Gentleman ‘the President ,of the 
Board of Agriculture.: The right hon. 
Gentleman presented it, not as Member 
for Lincolnshire, but in virtue of the 
justly respected position which he holds 
in the agricultural world. That Petition 
advocated the repeal of the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act—the sacred covenant 
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which the Instruction of my hon. Friend 
is ‘supposed to attack. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman still maintains the 
opinions professed by him in the capacity 
in which he presented that Petition. 
I think that, as the Board of Agriculture 
is very much mixed up with the working 
of this Bill, the opinions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of that 
Board (Mr. Chaplin) will be of extreme 
value to the House, and I trust we shall 
have an opportunity of hearing them 
this evening. The Prime Minister, a 
few years ago, speaking of the re-valua- 
tion of tithe, stated that the revision 
could not be maintained by the Tory 
Party, because it was a matter of confis- 
cation. I grant it would be a matter of 
confiscation if it could be proved that 
tithe rent-charge is in the form of a mort- 
gage. It is not in the form of a mort- 
gage. There has been no principal sum 
lent on which interest is paid. On the 
other hand, the principle of revision has 
always been regarded as pertaining to 
tithes. Before the Act of 1836 Nature 
herself made the adjustment, because 
when the crops were poor it is obvious 
no tithe could be obtained from the land. 
The principle was certainly admitted by 
the Act of 1836 in reference: to the 
fluctuation in the septennial averages. 
I cannot, therefore, see that if this In- 
struction were carried out it would in 
any way injure the tithe rent-charge or 
go beyond the Act of 1836. I believe 
that in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk alone 
something like one-fifth of the whole 
tithe is paid, and it is therefore natural 
that we Eastern Counties Representatives 
should endeavour to force what we con- 
sider the just claims of our constituents 
in the House. All we ask for is a fair 
tithe, and that fair tithe would, in my 
opinion, be secured by the adoption of 
this Instruction. 

*(6.48.). Viscounr CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): This In- 
struction is proposed on the ground that 
the present law is inequitable. I should 
like to ask to whom is the law inequit- 
able? Iam bound to say that, as far as 
the present Bill is concerned, the charge 
cannot be sustained that it is inequitable 
to the farmer. The elaborate provisions 
of Clause 2 are very skilfully designed 
to prevent the extreme hardship 
to farmers to which attention . has 
been called. Under that clause it 
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legitimate profit of the farmer to be’ 
touched for tithe rent-charge. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
declared that by the Act of 1836 the 
principle that tithe was adjustable was 
recognised by Parliament. Under that 
Act, certainly, the tithe was adjusted ‘ 
but it was adjusted once for all, and it 
was intended that it should ever after- 
wards remain fixed. It would be per- 
fectly easy, by quotations from the 
speeches of Lord John Russell and others 
to’ prove that this was the intention at the 
time. The only variation permitted was 
with, reference to the corn averages, and 
this was allowed, because it was thought 
that a much more fixed and constant 
income would be given to the clery 

consenting to such a variation. I shou 
like to read a single quotation from the 


Report of the Poor Law Board. in 1843, ., 


signed by Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, who was, 


I think, in Parliament at the time of the - 
passing of the Tithe Commutation Act. 


The Report says— 


“It was quite clearly understood at ‘that, 
time that there was to be assured to the tithe , 


owners an income as nearly as possible equiva-. 
lent in real value to their then revenue, to be’ 
rendered by the provisions as ‘to averages, 
independent, as far as possible, even of the 
fluctuations in the value of money. With this 


assurance of a. certain revenue, the tithe owner . 


abandoned his prospect of increased revenue 
from improving cultivation and rising prices 
of produce.” 


I do not believe that the tithe rent-charge 
was more than 60 per cent. of the gross 
value of the tithe when the Act of 1836 
was passed. It has been said that, since 
the passage of the Act of 1836, Free 
Trade has been established, and that, as, 
the result, the price of corn has greatly 
diminished. I should, however, be 
surprised to hear hon. Gentlemen. oppo- 
site, who, if they are nothing else, 
are Free Traders, assert that the farmers 
have suffered, and the land has suffered, 
by the repeal of the Corn Laws. I 
should very gravely doubt whether the 
profit made by the landed interest, since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, ‘did not 
exceed any loss they may have sustained 
owing to the decrease in the price of 
corn. I claim to be a Free Trader my- 
self, and I have every reason to believe 


that what I say on this point is perfectly 
accurate. I. should like to make one. 
other quotation. The name.of Sir James: 
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Caird has been referred to, and I should 
like to quote one sentence from the evi- 
dence given by him before a Committee 
which sat in 1881. He was asked— 

*Do you adhere to what you said, that if 
the old right of participation had continued 
with regard to tithe the annual income of the 
Church would now have been £2,000,000 
greater than it is, and the whole of the differ- 
ence has gone ?” 


Sir James Caird answered: “So far as I 
know, I do not know where else the 
difference can have gone.” So that 
positively, according to Sir James Caird, 
the tithe in 1881 would have been half 
as much again if the Act had not passed 
and the extra profit had gone into the 
pockets of the landowners. I do not 
believe the landowners are sufficiently 
dishonest to want to break the bargain 
made in their favour; but there are 
certain persons who wish to still further 
diminish the income of the clergy and 
still further enrich the landed interest. 
I cannot admit that the present law or 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be in the least inequitable 
except to the owners of tithe. Having 
regard to the considerations I have tried to 
place before the House, we cannot look 
at any Amendment which is designed 
either by altered methods of taxing the 
corn averages or in any other way to 
diminish revenue which has already been 
diminished too far. This must be the 
position held by the vast body of 
Members on the other side of the House. 
They tell us that tithe is national pro- 
perty, and they will not see it frittered 
away. That being so, they are obviously 
bound to vote with my right hon. Friend 
against this Instruction. 


(7.0.) Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, 
Maldon): I wish, in the first place, to 
say a word or two in reference to the 
speech which has just been made by the 
noble Lord. I may as well say frankly 
and honestly that there were not six 
words in that speech with which I was 
able to agree. The noble Lord teld us, 
on the authority of Sir James Caird, that 
tithe owners had given up £2,000,000 
annually, or rather had lost it, by the 
bargain of 1836. I have never seen that 
statement proved, though I have read it 
over and over again ; and I am sure the 
noble Lord will forgive me for saying 
that he did not attempt to prove it. 
What we want to get the House of 

Viscount Cranborne 
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Commons and the country to realise is 
the terribly bad position of those land- 
lords and yeomen farmers in the 
Eastern Counties and other parts of 
England where tithe rent - charge 
frequently represents either the whole, 
or nearly the whole, annual income 
from the land. I am glad that, in spite 
of some of the articles we have seen in 
Radical papers, there are Members on 
the opposite side of the House who are 
willing that the difficulties I refer to 
should be fairly recognised provided that 
we do not touch the corpus of the tithe 
itself. On this condition I believe they 
will listen to reasonable proposals for 
the temporary relief of those extreme 
cases to which attention is being called ; 
and I hope that before the Bill is 

we may make it a measure that will not 
only be acceptable to the tithe owners 
but fair to the tithepayers. I wish to 
draw the attention of the noble Lord 
(Viscount Cranborne) to the fact that if 
the law as it existed before the passing of 
the Tithe Act of 1836 had now been in 
operation, it would have been perfectly 
unnecessary for me to be now taking up 
the time of the House in trying to drive 
home the extreme grievances of the 
tenant farmers. If that Act were now 
in operation I could—not by cutting off 
my nose to spite my face or vice versd, 
but in a rational way—prevent the tithe 
owner from getting money from the 
land at all. Before the passing of 
the Commutation Act the tithe owner 
had a tenth of the corn and a tenth 
of the lambs and calves born on 
the farm, but he had no share whatever 
in the stock bought and placed on 
the farm. A farmer could, therefore, 
lay his arable lands down for grass, and 
had the Act of 1836 not been passed 
tens of thousands of acres of land in 
Essex that have not made one sou in late 
years out of corn production would 
have been laid down for grass. 
We could have so manipulated our 
farming operations that the tithe would 
have been nil. How about that great 
sum of money which the tithe owners 
have lost by the bargain of 1836? This 
land has been paying 5s. or 6s. per acre 
in tithe during these years of depression, 
and I hope that when we touch a certain 
point in Committee the House will look 
at the subject in a fair and equitable 
manner, As long as it is not pro- 
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posed to touch the corpus of the tithe 
Tam sanguine we shall get some relief, 
if it is only of a temporary nature, for 
these extraordinary cases. One word in 
reference to what is called the corn 
averages. I regret that the President 
of the Board of Trade has skated so 
lightly over that question. That is a 
very important question, and I think it 
would be well if the House were asked 
to deal with it in this Bill. I wasone of 
the Committee who inquired into the 
question, and I know perfectly well that 
a majority of that Committee did not 
seem very much inclined to recommend 
any great re-opening of the corn average 
question. But I know there were 
practical men on the Committee who 
most anxiously desired a re-opening of 
the question ; and I know there are 
thousands of agriculturists in the 
country who think that the tithe ques- 
tion will never be satisfactorily or fairly 
settled until that part of the subject is 
re-opened. It is an undoubted fact that 
about the period of the passing of the 
Commutation Act there was sold a great 
deal of cheap corn, which is now consumed 
at home. That class of corn does not 
now, therefore, have the effect of 
lowering the market price as it ought to 
have. Years ago, before our villages 
were flooded with foreign corn, the 
inferior corn was of great marketable 
value. When there was a bad harvest 
nearly all the wheat had to go to market, 
but now there is a different state of 
things. Only the finest description of 
wheat is now thought fit to make into 
flour. With regard to the question of 
re-sale, it is a fact that corn is now sold 
10 times over as compared with the 
number of times it was sold 40 or 50 
years ago. At that time it was a matter 
of great expense for the middleman to 
travel about from market to market, 
whereas it is entirely different now ; and 
a great deal is done in the way of re-sale, 
and as re-sales go on naturally the price 
of the corn keepsincreasing. The farmer 
sells it to a dealer, who sells it toa 
third person, who “ bulks” it, and then 
sells a large quantity at Mark Lane ; and 
each time the corn is sold the price finds 
its way into the corn average, which is 
thus made higher than the price which 
the farmer gets for his corn. The ques- 
tion of the corn average is, no doubt, a 
difficult one, and I do not wonder that 
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the President of the Board of Trade 
would gladly escape the difficult task of re- 
opening it ; but it is a question that ought 
to be settled in a statesmanlike way. 
However, if I talked for half an hour 
longer on the subject I do not suppose I 
should get any nearer the point I am 
driving at. 1 think the corn average 
question ought to be taken into con- 
sideration before the Bill is finally dis- 
posed of, and if there is a Division on the 
question I shall have much pleasure in 
voting for the Instruction. Of course, 
what I am aiming at is to get relief. I 
am trying to whittle down the tithe 
temporarily, and in a fair way, in those 
particularly hard cases upon which I have 
already touched to-night. 

(7.18.) Mr. H. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
set, W.): I am almost ashamed to address 
the House after the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Darwen (Viscount 
Cranborne), because if he is right I must 
be entirely wrong. As I understand it, 
it is the tithe owner and not the tithe- 
payer who is re-opening this question. I 
do not know whether it will be a sur- 
prise to the noble Lord to hear that if 
you add 4 per cent. whenever the tithe 
has been above par since the Commuta- 
tion Act, and if you deduct 4 per cent. 
whenever it has been below par, you find 
that the tithe owner has for every £100 
of tithe received £220. From that it 
does not seem that the tithe owner has 
lost. On the contrary, I believe the 
tithe owner has benefited enormously by 
the Commutation Act. The gross pro- 
duce of agriculture at the present time 
is greater than at the time of the com- 
mutation ; but in agriculture, as in other 
industries, with a larger produce the 
profits are now smaller, and I infer that 
if the tithe owner were to come down 
and demand one-tenth of the whole pro- 
duce there would be such an outcry in 
the country that he would get nothing at 
all. As to the question of corn averages, 
I think the President of the Board of 
Trade admits that there is some little 
grievance. He tells us it is difficult to 
re-arrange the corn average. I dare say 
it is, and, from my point of view, it is 
not actually necessary to re-arrange it. 
I think the Government might strike 
an average, as it were, and say, “We 
will give you 5 or 10 or 20 per cent. 
reduction.” I think the matter could 
easily be met by some concession being 
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made on the principle of a general 
average. Then the right hon, Gentle- 
man said that the tithepayer must re- 
member that if the tithe were taken on 
beef and wool in addition. to corn, 


the tithepayer would suffer very 
much. I am well aware of that; 
but it does. seem to me that if 


the tithepayers cannot afford to pay tithe 
on. corn, which has. fallen ‘so much in 
value, they could not pay it on wool and 
beef. That, I think, points to the con- 
clusion that the tithe, owners are getting 
more than they really ought to have. 
But the point Iam most anxious about 
is the enormous loss the tithepayers 
have incurred by the. Commutation Act 
in the matter of rates. When the 
Commutation Act was passed the old 
Poor Law had only just. been abolished, 
and at that time rates were in some cases 
18s. and 20s. in the £1. What the tithe 
owner was to receive was based on the 
price of corn for the last seven years, 
and then the amount of rates payable by 
him for the future wasadded. In the 
Library are the Reports of the Tithe 
Commissioners. In one column one sees 
the tithe for compensation, and in the 
next the amount added for rates. In 
some cases where the amount of tithe 
was £500, one sees that £300 was added 
in order to enable the tithe owner to 
pay the rates in future. I have two 
instances here. One is that of a parish 
in Norfolk. In that instance, the tithe 
was £215, and the addition was £123, 
to enable the tithe owner to pay the poor 
rate, which was then lls. 6d. in the £1. 
Last year the rate was only 2s. 1d., so 
that the tithepayer has to pay this 
enormous sum of £123 instead of £22. 
In the case of a parish in Hampshire, 
the tithe was £128, and to this £102 
was added for rates. At that time the 
rates were 16s. in the £1; last year the 
rate was only 2s. 7d., making £16 instead 
of £102. I maintain that the tithepayers 
have a right to come to the Government 
and demand justice in this respect. The 
tithe owner should only receive precisely 
what he is called upon to pay in the way 
of rates, besides a fair amount of tithe. 
This would be a great relief in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. Where the tithe is 


found to be so oppressive is just where 

the poor rates are so enormously high. 

I quite agree that the tithe owner must 

live ; but the tithe owner must not live 
Mr. H, Farquharson 
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upon one class of the community only. 
If the Government neglect the case of 
the tithepayer they will be neglecting 
the best interests of the Church, because 
nothing adds more to the agitation 
against the Established Church than the 
idea that people are called upon to pay 
an unjust amount of tithe to the clergy 
of the Church of England. I hope that 
the Government will agree to the 
Instruction before the House. 

*(7.28.) Mr. SEALE-HAYNE 
(Devonshire, Ashburton): I  under- 
stand the scope of this Instruction 
is now confined very much to the 
question of the grievances of the 
agricultural classes in respect to corn 
averages, and it is to that one point 
I propose to address myself. The 
President of the Board of Trade spoke 
just now of the Committee which 
sat two years ago, of which I had 
the honour to be a member, and which 
was appointed to deal with this question. 
The President of the Board of Trade has 
@ very convenient memory with regard 
to what took place before the Committee. 
Before that Committee there was a 
universal complaint from farmers and 
agriculturists of the manner in which 
corn averages are taken. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman forgot to refer to the 
fact that, although our recommendations 
were small, nevertheless they were dis- 
tinct on this point, that the provisions of 
the Act of 1882 should be more vigilantly 
enforced. Ample evidence came before 
the Committee to show that the officials 
charged with taking the coin averages 
did not fulfil their duty. And. the 
Return obtained by the hon. Member for 
Shropshire, the right hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly well aware, shows that in 
many markets these averages are struck 
on an amount of dealing which is 
perfectly ridiculous, probably not more 
than 10 per cent. of the whole amount 
of dealing in some special cases, This 
isa cause of complaint in almost every 
agricultural meeting. Farmers feel 
most deeply upon this and other 
grievances. The method of taking corn 
averages is by no means a new question. 
It was dealt with by the Agricul- 
tural Commission, who reported in 1882. 
Of that Commission the Minister of 
Agriculture, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the President of. the 
Local Government Board were members. 
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The Commissioners recommended that 
the tithe rent-charge should be a fixed 
sum, and that it should be paid by the 
landlord, and that every facility should 
be given for its redemption. In the 
Bill which the Government have intro- 
duced there is no attempt whatever to 
deal with the first and most impor- 
tant of these recommendations, and 
the grievances of the tithepayer are 
left entirely untouched. There is one 
special grievance which has not been 
mentioned. It is this: that the price 
upon which the corn average is taken is 
not the price which the farmer receives. 
I know that in my part of the country 
it is the practice of the farmers to. sell 
their corn inthe autumn at a low price 
to the agents who go round the: country 
They sell it in order to get the money 
to pay their rent. That corn is sold in 
the market at an enhanced price. The 
consequence is the farmer has to pay 
more than his fair share under the pre- 
sent system of taking averages. The 
price also, it should be noticed, includes 
the cost of transit, warehousing, insur- 
ance, and merchant’s profits. None of 
these things are part of the produce of the 
soil, and, as we all know, this additional 
cost was never contemplated by the tithe- 
payer when the Tithe Commutation Act 
was passed, and I say they are manifestly 
unjust. For my part, I sincerely rejoice 
at the Government proposal, that land- 
lords are in future to pay the tithe, be- 
cause, if it passes, the tithe will have to be 
paid by the landlordoutof his own pocket. 
When the landlord pays the money him- 
self, and becomes aware of these griev-- 
ances, he will begin to inquire to what 
purposes this tithe is applied, and 
he will find that it is applied to 
the purpose of the Established Church. 
Iam confident that nothing which has 
been done, even by the Liberation 
Society, is more likely to bring about a 
speedy consideration of the question of 
the Disestablishment of the Church than 
this Bill. 1 disclaim any desire whatever 
to whittle down the tax. All I ask for 
on the part of the tithepayers is justice 
in the method of levying it. Whether 
the tithe is applied to the purposes of 
the Church or to secular purposes, or 
whether it is to be applied to education, 
are not at all questions before us; but 
of this I am confident, that to what- 
ever purpose the tithe is applied, unless 
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it is levied justly and fairly, so long will 
it be a subject of grievance on the part 
of the tithepayer. And those gentlemen 
who are anxious to keep up the value of 
tithe, for whatever purpose it may be, 
cannot do better than assist us in en- 
deavouring to secure that that tithe shall 
be levied justly and fairly, and then I am 
confident that tithe property will be per- 
fectly safe. 

*(7.40.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Oswestry, Shroyshire): I am sure we 
must all be willing that the suggestion 
of the hon. Member opposite, that this 
question should be dealt with in a 
scrupulous spirit of fairness, should be 
followed. My right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade put this 
crucial question to hon. Members, and not 
one of them attempted to reply toit—“ Are 
you prepared to have such a.revision of 
tithe rent-charge as will relieve those 
who are paying too much, and put an 
adequate portion of the burden on 
those who are paying too little?” 
A large amount of land in this country 
hes risen enormously in rental since the 
Commutation Act. No one has ventured 
to propose that such land should be re- 
valued, and that a higher tithe rent- 
charge should be put upon it. The hon. 
Member who moved this Amendment 
made this startling assertion. He 
said that all the produce of the farm 
since the Tithe Commutation Act was 
passed has fallen in value, and, therefore, 
that the owners of the land have a 
claim for a reduction of tithe rent- 
charge. Corn, it so happens, is the 
only produce of the farm which 
has fallen. Hay and straw have gone 
up very much. Meat has gone up 44 
per cent.; dairy produce 40 per cent. ; 
potatoes 50 per cent. I quote from 
Mulhal’s book upon agricultural prices. 
The position of the tithe rent owner has 
been prejudiced since the passing of the 
Commutation Act, while the position of 
the landowner has become better. In 
1836 the rents on titheable land were 
calculated at £33,000,000, and the tithe 
rent-charge was fixed at £4,200,000. 
Now rents are £45,000,000, and the tithe 
rent-charge is £3,200,000—a decrease of 
22 per cent. ' But we must look still 
further at the equity of the case between 
the landowner and the tithe rent-charge 
owner. At the time of the Commutation 
Act, Daniel Whittle Harvey, a great 
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authority, said the enactment would 
put £4,000,000 into the pockets 
of the landowner. We know that 
the tithe was then £6,400,000, 
and that £2,400,000 was instantly 
placed in the pockets of the 
landowners as the difference between 
the gross and net value of the tithe, all 
that vast sum went at once into the land- 
owner’s pocket. And since that time, as 
has been pointed out by quotations from 
Sir James Caird, the landlords have 
received £2,000,000 a year, which they 
would not have had if the old system of 
participation had continued, and a tithe 
of the produce had been taken by the 
tithe owner. The consequence is, that the 
landowner has, through the Commu- 
tation Act, profited to the amount of 
£4,400,000 a year at the expense of the 
tithe owner. With regard to the ques- 
tion of property, one-fourth of the 
tithe rent-charge is in the hands of lay 
holders, and must not be regarded as 
ecclesiastical property. We are not con- 
sidering a clerical question to-day. Now, 
with regard to the re-assessment of the 
tithe rent-charge, in certain cases it must 
be remembered that the owner under 
the Commutation Act had a right to 
limit the tithe rent-charge to particular 
parts of his property, so as to relieve 
other portions of his estate; he had a 
discretion in allocating the tithe rent- 
charge pretty much as he liked, and so 
in a great many cases it is found that 
the land is heavily tithed in some places 
and very lightly tithed in others ; yet it 
is now argued that, although this arrange- 
ment was made by his own action, the 
land owner is to receive relief in the 
case of the heavier tithe without any 
adequate increase being put upon the 
land that has been lightly tithed. The 
hon. Member below me has said that a 
deduction of 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. 
ought to be made all round. Does the 
hon. Member know what that really 
means? It means that £200,000 a year 
on the commutation value shall be 
handed over to the land owner, or if we 
capitalise the £200,000 a year that a 
capital valueof somethinglike £6,000,000, 
on consideration of this measure of 
justice being allowed to pass, shall 
be paid to him. I, for one, repudiate 


such a suggestion, and I say that the 

land owners generally do not claim 

80 inordinate an amount as the condition 
Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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of passingan act of justice A gooddealhas 
been said about corn averages, and, al- 
though Ido not wish to go much into 
detail on this question, I desire to point 
out how some of the suggestions made 
before the Corn Average Committee 
would raise, and not lower, the averages. 
We find that oats form a very small 
portion of the Returns compared to 
what are sold, and it. is in evidence 
that if the Returns of oats were pro- 
perly made the tithe rent-charge would 
be considerably raised. Again, it was 
suggested that we should not take the 
market price, but rather the value of the 
corn on the farms. But there are two 
objections to this: the first is that if the 
farm value were taken that would not 
be the market price, and the tithe rent- 
charges were commuted into the market 
price of corn; and the other is, 
that the best corn is not sent into the 
market. The best corn is the seed 
corn, and that corn never comes into the 
calculation. Mr. Pell, who is a 
authority, informed us that if the seed 
corn were taken into the averages, the 
tithe rent-charge would be very largely 
increased. Therefore, those who desire 
that the whole of the corn pro- 
duced in England should be taken 
into consideration in striking the 
averages, and not merely the corn 
sold in the market, are making a 
proposal that would raise the corn aver- 
age instead of lowering it. These are 
some of the reasons why it seems to me 
to be impossible to accept the Instruction 
of the hon. Member opposite. Neverthe- 
less, I should have no hesitation in 
welcoming, if it could be carried out, a 
re-consideration of the whole question, 
and I am satisfied that the tithe rent- 
charge owners would be able to make 
out so strong ease in their own favour, 
that a Parliament would be obliged, as a 
simple matter of justice, to raise, by a 
very considerable percentage, the amount 
of the tithe rent-charge throughout the 
Kingdom. 

*(7.52.) Mr. STUART RENDEL 
(Montgomeryshire): I believe I am re- 
presenting the opinion of the great 
majority of the Welsh Members when I 
say that they sympathise with this 
Instruction. We do this in an honest 
and sincere way, because we are not so 
greatly affected and interested as England 
is in this matter. The anomalies, which 
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form a grave feature of this tithe question, 
and which aretouched by this Instruction, 
are bad enough in Wales, but are less 


felt in the Principality than in other 


parts of the Kingdom. Nevertheless, 
Wales is in sympathy with this Instruc- 
tion, because we feel that we are 
responsible for the introduction of 
this measure—that if it were not for 
Wales there would have been no Bill of 
this nature now before the House; so 
it is we who are the unfortunate cause 
of the stereotyping, and giving further 
sanction in life to the worst anomalies of 
tithe, and so bringing upon the English 
farmers of the Eastern Counties a 
grievous injury which they had done 
nothing to provoke or deserve. It is on 
this ground our goodwill is given to 
this Instruction. The fact is, that the 
Government of the farmers’ friends love 
the Welsh clergy better than they do the 
English agriculturists, and that is the 
main reason why they areendeavouring to 
carry this measure. We Welsh Members 
feel that we are bound to vote for this 
Instruction, because unless it be carried 
the measure is one that will aggravate 
the situation in Wales, without redressing 
the crying grievances in England. The 
Welsh people are lovers of justice, and 
they believe it to be a most unreasonable 
thing to attempt to make a tithe mea- 
sure a measure of police, without, at the 
same time, touching any of the admitted 
inequalities and inequities in the inci- 
dence of tithe, even though Wales 
suffers, comparatively speaking, less than 
England from such inequalities. At 
the same time, Welshmen cannot favour 
a deliberate attempt to whittle away the 
property in tithe, such as that which the 
hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. Gray) 
frankly avowed. 

Mr. GRAY : I only said temporarily. 
*Mr. STUART RENDEL: [ am glad 
to hear the hon. Gentleman make that 
correction, because there is necessarily a 
great difference in principle between a 
mere temporary abatement, such as a 
fair landlord might make under excep- 
tional circumstances in rent, and any 
fixed reduction of a general character. 
We do not propose that the national pro- 
perty in tithe should be managed on 
principles less reasonable and just than 
the property of private individuals. But 
I fear that the feeling we have on the 
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subject of tithe extends far beyond the 
scope of this Instruction, and we earnestly 
hoped for opportunities of expressing our 
opinion in some other Instructions upon 
the Paper which express our particular 
views. Rumours have reached us which 
are unfavourable to our hopes in this 
direction. This will not affect the oppo- 
sition which the Welsh Members feel it 
to be their duty to offerto this Bill at every 
stage and on every possible opportunity. 
We support this Instruction because we 
feel that the Government are sharp- 
ening the law, adding fresh terrors 
to it, and creating new and unheard-of 
liabilities by a measure for the collec- 
tion of tithe in Wales without touching 
even with their little finger the most 
extravagant and intolerable grievances 
in the incidence of tithe The passing 
into law of the Bill as it stands 
would simply have the effect of 
creating further and more extended 
trouble in Wales, and in causing 
that trouble, in all probability, to extend 
into England; and all this even 
without that scant measure of compen- 
sation and redress of anomalies for the 
agricultural interest which might at: 
least have been looked for from the- 
framers of the Bill, who have arrogated’ 
to themselves so unjustly the special’ 
title of the Farmers’ Friends. 

*(7.58.) Mr. H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I 
desire to offer only a very few observa- 
tions, and will not detain the House’ 
more than a moment or two in so doing. 
I believe it is only by a re-valuation that 
the ultimate solution of this problem can 
be arrived at. I could not support the 
Instruction on the ground on which it 
has been moved, because the effect of it 
would be to wreck this Bill, and perhaps: 
the Government also; but inasmuch as I 
understand that, according to the ruling 
of the Chair, the Instruction will apply 
only toa revision of the corn averages, I 
should be inclined to support it upon 
that understanding. 

(8.0.) Mr. J. 
(Carnarvonshire, Hifigay: 
ought to be some modific 
settlement of 1836. "We 
many cases the burden” 6f the tithe is so’ 
great that it is driving the land out of 
cultivation. I hold that it is absolutely 
necessary there should be some re‘ 
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arrangement. . We are told that the re- 
arrangement would only affect a few 
tenants. But supposing that the present 
system, instead of injuriously affecting a 
few tenants affected the entire com- 
munity, it would be at once felt that, in 
the interests of public order, a re-settle- 
ment was absolutely necessary. If, the 
settlement arrived at has operated in 
particular cases s9 «ast. ruin certain 
agriculturists, surely in regard to such 
cases a necessity is made out for revision. 
There is another reason why I feel it 
almost impossible to vote against this 
Instruction ; and it is that if this Bill is 
passed in its present form, as it possibly 
may be, those who are now suffering any 
hardships with respect to tithe will be 
able to obtain no redress. The only op- 
portunity of securing such redress is by 
taking advantage of this Bill ; and if that 
chance is allowed to go by, another op- 
portunity is not likely again to occur ; 
and, therefore, I feel it.impossible to vote 
against any Instruction which will afford 
an opportunity of extending the scope of 
the Bill in the interests of those who are 
now suffering hardships from the 
incidence of the tithe. In supporting 
this Instruction we are simply giving an 
opportunity of discussing in Committee 
these grievances; we are not pledg- 
ing ourselves to the adoption of 
any ‘particular policy in regard to 
them. With regard to the question 
of corn averages I cannot altogether 
agree with what fell from the hon. 
Member for the Maldon Division of 
Essex. He pointed out with consider- 
able force that, owing to the immense 
reduction in the price of corn, only the 
best corn now goes to market. That is 
so; but, on the other hand, the corn 
could be quite as profitably used on the 
farm. Again, at the time of the Tithe 
Commutation Act, the inferior as well as 
the best corn was readily sold on the 
market, whereas only the best corn is 
now sold, As to the question of re-sales, 
I quite agree that very often these re- 
sales are brought under consideration in 
fixing the average price, and some corn 
may be sold over and over again in the 
markets from which the Returns are 
made. But that fact in itself does not 
prove the necessity of a revision of the 
system. It is necessary to prove that 
this state of things did not exist at the 
Mr. J. Bryn Roberts 
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mutation Act. The hon. Member for 
the Launceston Division has made a very 
different point. He has pointed out 
that the best corn is not now sent to 
market, as it is used as seed corn. But 
that does not affect the question at all ; 
I believe that at the time the Tithe 
Commutation Act was passed, the best 
corn was not sent to market, and. that 
the averages were fixed on the value of 
the corn that was sent, The hon. 
Member for the Oswestry Division has 
suggested that the reduction of 5 per 
cent. for the purposes of collection 
amounts in the aggregate to £200,000 a 
year, and that the capital yalue is some- 
thing like £2,000,000. But if, as he 
suggests, that is a large sum for the 
clergy to be called upon to pay, surely 
it isan equally large amount to take out 
of the pockets of starving farmers who 
are absolutely unable to make-any profit 
whatsoever out of the land. I think 
that that argument was a very weak one 
indeed. 

(8.12.) Tae PRESIDENT oF tHe 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuap- 
Lin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I think that 
the time has now arrived when we may 
take a Division and make some progress. 
I have been challenged with regard to a 
Petition I have presented to the House 
on this subject, but, without referring in 
any way to the terms of the prayer of 
that Petition, I repudiate any respon- 
sibility for it. It is the common practice 
of Members to present Petitions, with the 
prayers of which they do not in any way 
identify themselves. One of my hon. 
Friends has spoken of the great hard- 
ships of tenant farmers under the present 
condition of agriculture, and has ex- 
pressed his regret that there should be 
nothing to relieve their condition in the 
present Bill. I cannot help thinking 
that, as far as the tenant farmers of. this 
country are concerned, their position is 
greatly exaggerated. Nobody denies 
that there has been a long period of 
agricultural depression ; but, then, the 
rents of farmers have been reduced, and 
in any cases where the tenants paid tithe, 
the first representation to the landlord on 
the question of reduction of rent always 
has been that he should pay the tithe 
himself. I speak with some personal 
experience on this matter. It is true 
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I admit, that there may be considerable 
hardship in the present state of things as 
regards landowners and yeomen who 
cultivate their own lands, but I confess 
I am not able to follow my hon. Friends 
in the methods by which they propose to 
relieve them from the difficulties under 
which they labour at present. By 
adopting the proposed Instruction I doubt 
very much whether they will not be 
taking a step which, so far from lighten- 
ing those difficulties, will have a precisely 
opposite effect. If the question of corn 
averages be re-opened in one direction 
against the tithe owner, surely it. will be 
somewhat. difficult, with fairness, to 
refuse to listen to appeals in other 
directions which may be in favour of the 
tithe owner. I admit that, if the caleu- 
lation were made upon wheat alone, the 
position of the tithepayer would be con- 
siderably benefited. If wheat alone at 
the present moment had been taken, the 
£100 of tithe rent-charge in 1836 would 
now be worth £59 13s. Supposing, on 
the other band, it had been based on 
meat alone, the £100 tithe rent-charge in 
1836 would now be £133. Supposing 
wheat and meat had been taken together, 
the tithe then would be £96 6s., as com- 
pared with £78 10s., the actual average 
at the present time. Or it might 
be taken upon wheat, meat, and barley 
and oats as well, and the position then 
would be that it would be worth £93 6s. 
instead fof £78 10s. These are matters 
which deserye very serious considera- 
tion. Moreover, the Instruction is so 
wide in its terms that it is not confined 
by any means tocorn averages, and I sub 
mit it is a question which hon. Gentlemen 
should consider whether they may not 
rather be defeating instead of helping the 
very interest they desire to support by 
voting for the Instruction now under the 
consideration of the House. 

*(8.50.) Mr. C. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston): I think the hon. Gentle- 
man who last addressed the House ought 
not to be left without reply. I under- 
stood him to say there was great reason 
for thos: who called for a revision of 
tithe to be cautious in the extent to 
which they urged their claim; and I 
gathered from what he said that it 
might be proved, especially from figures 
which he brought before us, which are 
interesting no doubt, and very applicable, 
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that the result of the revision of tithe 
might be that the tithepayers generally 
through the country might suffer very 
considerably by a general revision of 
tithe all round. Very likely that might _ 
be trae ; but what the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not do was this: he entirely 
failed, as far as I can gather, to prove 
that, if a revision of tithe took place in 
the direction asked for by Members 
representing the East of England, such 
a revision would entitle the tithe 
owners in other parts of England to 
claim that the assessment of tithes should 
be revised in their favour. The claim: 
was pressed. upon the House with very 
strong argument, very good , reason, and. 
in a moderate manner by the hon. 
Gentleman who moyed this Instruction, 
and also by the hon. Member for Essex, 
and by the hon, Gentleman. on the other _ 
side of the House, the Member for, 
Maldon. I understand their point to 
be this : that the condition of agriculture 
at present prevailing in districts repre- 
sented by them are so widely different 
from what they. were at the time when. 
the tithe assessment was originally 
made, that they would have a fair claim 
for a reyision.. The President of the. 
Board of Trade, in his speech intro- , 
ducing the Bill, I think, admitted that 
tithe is national property. If that 
admission holds good, I think it will 
be at once allowed that, supposing we can 
prove that the amount claimed: in. the 
shape of tithe from agricultural produce . 
is unduly large in any part of England, the , 
claim ought to be moderated. Undoubt- 
edly, if there prevail a lasting and con- . 
tinued sense of unfairness, a sense that the | 
settlement under which tithe payers are 
holding their farms or estates is unfair, 
an expression of that feeling is certain to 
find voice in this House, sooner or later, 
to obtain redress. I contend that, while 
the hon. Gentlemen who have already. 
spoken, representing districts in the Kast 
of England, are in a position to make 
out their case, and are able to tell us 
that the conditions of agriculture have 
so much changed since the year 1836, 
that they are entitled to a remission of 
the tithe in the interest of the tithe- 
payer rather than. the tithe owner, 
members from other parts of England, 
certainly I from the West, should be pre- 
pared to say that we can hold out our 
E 2 
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case as tithepayers as against the tithe 
owners, and we can resist any claim 
urged by the tithe owner in favour of a 
revision of tithe in his interest. Un- 
doubtedly, at the time when the assess- 
ment of old tithe was made under the 
Act of 1836, corn, the staple product of 
the Eastern Counties of England, and, of 
course, of certain other districts, was a 
much more important commodity in the 
English market than it is now. The 
production of corn by the English farmer 
was a very much more important part of 
agriculture, and the amount produced by 
him was very much larger than it is now. 
It may be that in other parts of England 
the same or any similar change has not 
taken place in agriculture. I think such 
change would have to be proved before it 
could be said that the tithe owner had a 
fair claim to revision in his interest of the 
assessment of the tithe. A great deal has 
been said about the subject of corn aver- 
ages. I must confess that, for my part, I 
am unable to take the view which has 
been expressed with reference to corn 
averages by some Members who have 
supported this Instruction. I was a 
Member of the Committee which sat 
some years ago, and I quite concurred in 
the recommendation that the law with 
regard to the taking of corn averages 
ought to be more strictly enforced. I 
believe, myself, that the arrangements 
under which the averages are taken is 
an equitable arrangement if it is carried 
out properly, and no change, so far as I 
can make out, was advocated, or even 
suggested, by any of the witnesses who 
came before that Committee which 
would materially alter the position of 
the tithepayer. As I understand, the 
actual state of the facts is this: In the 
year 1836, when the assessment had to 
be made before the commutation of tithe, 
some adequate measure of the purchasing 
value of a sum of money, which was to 
represent the tithe for the future, had 
to be found, and that was found in the 
corn averages which were at that time, 
and had been long before, taken in 
several different market towns of England. 
I believe that a great deal of the com- 
plaint that has been alluded to by the 
hon. Member for the Maldon Division of 
Essex, and some others, that the corn 
averages do not fairly represent what 
the tithe ought to be is grounded on the 
Mr. C. Acland 
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misapprehension that it is designed to 
take tithe of corn and not tithe of 
general produce. Every parish assessed 
itself upon its own general produce, 
whether the produce was corn or agri- 
cultural produce of many kinds; and, 
although the assessment was felt to be a 
compromise, it was only to be variable 
according to the septennial average. If 
you claim that tithe ought to be revised 
in the interest of the tithe owner in 
other districts than corn districts you 
have to prove that the condition of agri- 
culture in those other districts has so 
changed since the parishes assessed 
themselves that the assessment does not: 
hold good. Iam not prepared to admit. 
that the condition of agriculture in 
those districts has changed. It is only 
in the corn producing districts of Eng- 
land, I believe, that a revision of the 
tithe will have any serious effect. I do 
not wish to see the tithes, as national pro- 
perty, whittled away ; but if they are to 
be the source of perpetual grievance, I 
do not think the House will be prepared 
to long resist demands clearly made fora 
revision such as will lead to the contented 
payment of what has been called a tax. 
I think it isan open question whether 
the measure of the purchasing value of 
the tithe fixed in 1836 still remains: the 
best possible measure, and whether other 
articles of produce besides corn ought 
not to. be included in the framing of a. 
measure of value. Undoubtedly, in 1836, 
corn was the staple of the agricultural 
markets of England. That has now 
ceased to be the case, and you now have 
increasing amounts of dairy produce 
coming into the markets every year. To 
arrive at the real purchasing value of 
the tithe I think it is right that we 
should go carefully into the question of 
whether we cannot arrive at a more 
equitable and less variable system by 
taking into consideration other articles 
of produce. I think the Instruction 
which has been moved covers that 
ground ; and as we are dealing with the 
tithe, I think the-opportunity is a fitting 
one, and I shall support the Instruction. 
T ain not anxious for a general revision of 
the tithe, but I am content to support the 
claims of those Members who represent 
the losing districts, and who say that 
they should be placed ina more fair posi- 
tion than that they at present occupy. 
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*(9.7.) Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Cardiganshire): Unless better argu- 
ments against this Instruction can be 
given than some of those which we have 
heard from the Benches opposite, I shall 
certainly vote for it; but I must guard 
myself and my constituency as to future 
action, especially having regard to the 
light in which the subject is regarded in 
Wales. The speech of the Minister for 
Agriculture I look upon as holding out 
to us a most tempting inducement to 
support the Instruction, because, unless 
I misunderstand him, he said that it 
was well within the bounds of reason- 
able probability that if the corn ave- 
rages were re-opened the general average 
of tithe paid on corn would be likely 
to be increased. It is well-known that 
the Welsh Liberal Members—who are 
nearly the whole of the Members from 
‘Wales—and the Welsh people look upon 
tithe as national property, and think 
that every effort should be made to 
conserve it, and, therefore, they desire 
to do all they can to prevent anything 
—whether Instruction, Amendment, or 
Bill—which would have a tendency to 
fritter it away or diminish its entire 
value. Whilst reserving to myself the 
fullest liberty of action in the event of 
future legislation, I cannot help thinking 
that if there are hardships in some 
districts, it would be unjust to refuse 
to recognise, by voting for the In- 
‘struction, that those cases should be 
dealt with in some way. The Mover 
has framed the Instruction widely, 
having confidence in the after-action of 
the Committee, and so desires to leave it 
unfettered ; while, at the same time, 
he gives a general sketch of the exist- 
ence of those grievances which call for 
alleviation. There are two classes on 
whom these grievances are said to press. 
‘One class is the landowners, though 
I confess I am not particularly con- 
cerned with their special hardships, 
which are more than compensated for 
by the benefits Providence has con- 
ferred upon them; but if there is a 
grievance in their case which would 
come continually before the House it 
ought to be dealt with. The other 
lass is that of yeomen and tenant 
farmers, and in their case I cannot but 
feel that any hardship they may meet 
with under the present system is a fair 
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and proper subject for the consideration 
of the Committee. I rose simply to 
express the grounds upon which I think 
it right to support the Instruction, and 
to say that I would not do so if I thought 
its effect would be to bring about a per- 
manent diminution of the tithe property, 
which I hope later on will be made 
available for purposes more strictly 
national, in the broad sense of the word, 
than at present is the case. 

*(9.14.) Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke : I desire to point out what 
would be the effect of the carrying of the 
Instruction. We should obstruct the 
passage of the Bill in order to provide 
for a general revision of tithe, and 
although the tithe would be reduced in a 
few hard cases in Essex, Sussex, and 
Berkshire, and in very few instances 
in Hampshire, yet in the great majority 
of cases it would be increased, and those 
who are interested in agriculture ought 
to be warned that in this way great hard- 
ship would be caused in the North and 
in the Midlands. On some corn land the 
tithe is exceptionally high, but on grass 
land it is exceptionally low, and if the 
tithe is re-adjusted in the one case, it 
will have to be re-adjusted in the other. 
At the time of the Tithe Commutation 
Act, corn land was the best land in 
England, and grass land was not worth so 
much, and in the present day, as a conse- 
quence, a great deal of grass land which 
lets at £3 an acre only pays ls. an acre in 
tithe. If we are to have an equitable 
revision of tithe it will only be fair if we 
reduce the tithe in the corn-growing 
counties, like Essex, we should raise 
it in those counties where ls. tithe is 
paid as against £3 rent. I do not see 
how we could have an equitable revision 
unless something of that kind were 
done. I would remind the House that 
the actual tithe is not such a large 
amount as appears to be generally 
assumed. Throughout the whole of 
England and Wales the commutation 
value of the tithe was only about 
£4,000,000, and within the last seven 
years it has been reduced to a little over 
£3,000,000 by means of the septennial 
averages. Every £100 of tithe has de- 
creased since 1883 from £100 to £78, 
a very large decrease. The rateable 
value of agricultural property in 
England and Wales has been estimated 
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at £140,000,000, and, therefore, the 
tithe of £3,000,000 cannot be considered 
to be a very great burden, although I 
admit that there are individual cases of 
hardship. But if the hon. Member who 
moves the Instruction wishes to remove 
. those hard cases where the tithe exceeds 
the rateable value, let him turn his 
attention to the second clause of the 
Bill. I believe that clause will be 
practically useless, and that, though it 
appears to give a certain remission, there 
are no instances where it will take effect ; 
and I maintain that if the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite wishes to give any relief to 
the struggling agriculturalist in Essex 
and elsewhere, he should support some 
Amendment by means of which, when 
the tithe exceeds the rateable value of 
the land, part of it may be remitted. I 
think that. would be an intelligible 
course, and one which would give relief 
to the struggling oegriculturalist. I 
would also point out that although at 
present grass land in England is very 
valuable, and corn land does not pay, yet 
m 30 or 40 years the whole system may 
be changed and reversed. We may not 
have so much corn imported, and our 
corn land may rise in value, and then we 
should want another revision of the 
tithe. Then the whole of this agitation 
would be repeated, and another change 
would take place. I think there is 
no finality about this proposal, and 
though I.am an agriculturalist myself, 
I shall vote against any general pro- 
vision for re-opening the question in this 
way. As to the septennial averages, 
I would not do away with that system at 
present, secing that we are now getting 
into the years of low prices. In 
the interest of all agriculturalists 
I would say, “Now that we are 
getting to low years let us keep to 
septennial averages.” The hon. Member 
for Suffolk has proposed this Instruction 
as though it would be a great boon to 
agriculturalists generally ; but I, for one 
agriculturalist, believe that it would 
prove quite the reverse. 


*(9.20.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 


ampton, E.): As a Representative of a 

Midland County Division I may, perhaps, 

be permitted to take part in this discus- 

sion. The hon. Member for Hampshire 

has referred to the result of carrying this 
Mr. Jeffreys 
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Instruction, and has urged that it. would 
be fatal to the Bill. I imagine the 
result would be to initiate something 
like the course adopted under the Locab 
Government Act, by which Commis- 
sioners were appointed to deal with the 
relations of funds between boroughs and 
counties. Obviously the whole question 
of revision would be one to be dealt with 
by Commissioners in the most careful 
way, and with the assistance of experts ; 
but to meet the Motion by a con- 
tention of that. character is, I think, 
unreasonable. All on this side of the 
House are agreed in supporting the 
principle that tithe is essentially a locab 
property. [Opposition cries of “No.” | 
We all agree that it is a National 
property, but we think it should be 
devoted to local uses. That is one of 
the reasons why I impress on the House 
the desirability of not passing this. 
bald and immature measure without. 
considering the whole question of the 
incidence of tithe and the division 
of tithe among localities. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Agriculture dealt with the Debate as if 
this were a very trivial matter. I would 
refer very briefly to the portion of his 
speech in which he resented the refer- 
ence by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Saffron Walden (Mr. H. Gardner) to the 
well-known Petition presented by the 
right hon. Gentleman to the House in 
1885. Of course, no man of sense would 
pin the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture to all the statements of a Petition 
handed in in his name. But, although 
the right hon. Gentleman denies re- 
sponsibility for the Petition, he did not. 
repudiate its propositions. Those propo- 
sitions, though they relate to a period 
six years ago, are of weight even now, 
when agriculture is beginning to raise 
itself in some sort from the depression 
to which it has so long been subjected. 
I will just quote these words of the 
Petition :— 

‘¢ That when in 1836 the tithe of theproduce 
was commuted into a charge upon the land the 
circumstances of food-producing were alto- 
gether different from the present ; that English 
corn was then protected by a duty on foreign 
corn,”’ but ‘‘on the other hand, the cost of 
agricultural labour has very greatly inereased 
since 1836, and tithe owners, in consequence of 
the commutation, escape the payment of an ad- . 
ditional 50 to 100 per cent. on the expense of 
getting the 10th part of the produce from the 
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field through the various necessary processes to 
market.” : 


But the passage to which I would draw 
special attention is the following :— 

‘* That many instances can be given of land 
being now let at a gross rent of the value of 
the tithe rent-charge only, ‘while many thou- 
sands of acres are out of cultivation altogether, 
and the large number of working men formerly 
employed thereon have been driven away to 
increase the crowds of destitute poor in our 
towns; that it is, therefore, neceesury, in order 
to ensure the continual production of food in 
England, that this Act should be repealed, and 
a re-valuation made.’’ 


I venture to say that these propositions 
will hardly be denied by the President of 
the Board of Agriculture before his 
constituents in the Sleaford Division. I 
do not know whether this Instruction 
has been subjected to the fiery eloquence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
one or two of the Instructions on the 
Allotments Bill did. I do not under- 
stand that we on this side of the House 
are charged with raising a question 
which is either irrelevant to the impor- 
tant Bill we are discussing or a subject 
which will not have to be dealt with at 
some future time. Although the origin 
of the Bill has been attributed to the 
heavy burden of the tithe in Wales being 
resented on religious grounds by the 
Welsh Dissenters, this should not be 
viewed merely as a Welsh question. 
The question is one which materially 
affects the agricultural interests in 
English counties, and it ought to be 
dealt with also from that point of view. 
While, as a Radical Member, I, of course, 
hold most strongly that tithe is national 
property, I do not agree with some of 
my hon. Friends that on that account 
the quantity of the tithe should be abso- 
‘jutely unalterable. Whether we are to 
have a Tithe Fund for the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical establishments, or whether 
‘itis to be applied to other purposes in 
the future, the question whether the 
intidence of the tithe is fair and just 
in relation to agricultural produce is an 
essential one which cannot be shirked, 
but must be honestly faced in considering 
whether it is a national property, which 
the nation can legally enforce and re- 
tain. It is also desirable to consider how 
far it is consistent with public interest, 
and the interests of a great industry 
in the country, that a share of the 
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‘value of the products of that industry 
should- be impounded for any special 
purpose, ecclesiastical or secular, which 
is too large for that industry to bear. 
The contrast in the prices of the special 
articles on which tithe is taken between 
now and 1836 is’very striking. I do 
not at all agree with the hon. Member 
for Hampshire that if we go in for 
revision, it will mean the putting on of 
tithe in places where it has been fixed at 
a specially low figure, nor do I agree with 
the President of the Board of Trade, who, 
in his speech on the Second Reading, 
contended that if we enter upon any- 
thing like revision it will be necessary or 
just that tithe should be placed on other 
articles than it is placed at present. 
In the Debate on the Second Reading 
the President of the Board of Trade said 
that if the value of the land was more 
than 22 per cent. the tithe would really 
represent a heavier burden on the land 
owner and the agricultural interest than 
could be borne. In his evidence before 
the Committee on Trade and Agriculture 
Sir James Caird said that the fall in the 
income of the landowners of the country 
varied in different districts from 25 to 60 
per cent.; and of course every one 
familiar with agriculture knows that the 
highest losses have been just in those 
counties where the burden of the tithe 
is greatest. According to Sir James 
Caird, the occupiers have lost more 
than 60 per cent. ; he put the annual loss 
to the landowners’ at £20,000,000, and 
the loss to the tenants at another 
£20,000,000. What was one of the main 
objects of the Bill of 1836? Sir Robert 
Peel said the object was to get a fixed 
‘money payment in lieu of tithe, and thus 
put an end to the discouragement to 
agricultural improvement. It is im- 
portant that we should keep in view 
whether the maintenance of tithe is 
really not in some counties operating 
to produce just the result which Sir 
Robert Peel said the Bill of 1836 was 
intended to do away with. It was 
recently held by Vice-Chancellor Bacon 
that the Act of 1836 did not alter the 
essential character of the tithe, which 
was a right to receive a proportionate 
share of the produce of the land. We 
may be told that this difficulty is met by 
the Government proposal with regard to 
the special rateable value. If the 
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Government had adhered to and ampli- 
fied the proposal by the Attorney General 
last year when the Tithe Bill was inits most 
critical position—in.the agonies of death, 
in fact—perhaps we might have got some 
substantial relief. The Amendments of 
the Attorney General would have gone 
far towards creating a Land Arbitration 
Court—a body which should bring the 
question of rent and tithe into an equit- 
able relation to the quantity and the 
value of the produce of the land. I 
venture to say that the proposals with 
regard to the special rateable value are 
absolutely illusory, and will give no prac- 
tical relief to the agricultural interest. I 
may be told that this is not a tenant’s 
question, but I maintain that it is 
perfectly analogous to the question of 
agricultural improvements. In those 
counties where the tithe is high its 
amount operates to prevent generous 
landlords from giving such a revision of 
rent as they would otherwise grant. It 
also operates to check unduly the return 
of a share of the rent in the form of those 
first-class improvements which are 
needed by agriculturists all over the 
country. I will simply refer, in conclu- 
sion, to what I said in the first instance, 
namely, that this Instruction is not an 
impracticable suggestion. It is rather a 
suggestion of a most practicable character. 
If the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board were here he would re- 
member the long and anxious Debates 
on the Local Government Bill with 
regard to the financial adjustments of 
that measure. I contend that this is 
an exactlyanalogous question. Those who 
are acquainted with agriculture know 
that the tithe is a hindrance and a 
check to agricultural improvement. It 
is, however, a question of profound diffi- 
culty, and one which requires the most 
careful handling by experts. It is just 
such a question as that which was finally 
referred to the Commissioners under 
the Local Government Act. Holding 
these views I most heartily support the 
Instruction which has been moved by 
my hon. Friend. 

*(9.42.) Sm F. FITZ WYGRAM 
(Hampshire, Fareham): I cannot see 
any need for re-valuation, nor can I see 
any great difficulty in settling the 
matter on a fair basis. Tithe has 


always represented a certain percentage 
Mr. Channing , 
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of the annual value of the land. In 
some cases it was high, in some cases it 
was low—in some cases it was very low. 
What I would suggest would be that at 
the present day tithe should be taken at 
the same percentage on the present 
annual value of the land, as ascertained 
by the rent, as it bore to the value of the 
land in 1836. That seems to me a 
perfectly fair proposal. — 

*(9.43.) Mr. JASPER MORE (Shrop- 
shire, Ludlow): As I moved for the 
Committee on Corn Averages and have 
been Chairman of the Committee I 
wish to state my impression of the 
question. I believe the present system 
of corn averages, owing to the re-sales, 
raises the value of the averages 3 per 
cent. beyond the average price at which 
the farmers sell their grain. I was 
strack with the fact that no return 
whatever was made from the Birmingham 
Corn Market. I went there and found 
about 200 dealers and only two farmers. 
The dealers declined to make a return of 
corn sales because they were unanimously 
of opinion that the re-sales raised the 
average of tithe 3 per cent., in which, 
from the evidence laid before the Com- 
mittee, I agreed. At the same time I 
wish to qualify that statement with the 
opinion that the 3 per cent. is not main- 
tained now. The curious result of this 
Committee has been to largely increase 
the amount of corn returned ; as this 
large amount islowing to re-sales, returned 
six times over in Mark Lane alone, 
the result is that the market appears 
to be so flooded with grain that the 
price is knocked down, and the average 
consequently is depreciated. I wish to 
draw attention to the fact that revision 
of tithe is supposed to be both the law 
and the practice in Ireland at the present 
day, as far as lay tithe is concerned. I 
have instances from the Landlords’ 
Association of tithes being revised this 
year, but as 1 am informed an appeal is 
pending on the subject, it is not clear 
exactly what the law is. Instead of 
introducing other products of land into 
the averages, as is the Scotch system, I 
would advise making the tithe a fixed 
charge, as was done in Ireland. Then 
the fixed charge is made at 75, which 
the Landlords’ Association now complain 
of as too high. I was struck at the 
omission in the speech of the President 
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of the Board of Agriculture to the often 
quoted remark of his distinguished 
Colleague, Sir James Caird, as to the 
£2,000,000 he said the landlords have 
profited by the tithe commutation. I 
think that so great a mistake could hardly 
have been made by any man on the 
question. He must have included the 
growing tithe, which was excluded by the 
Act of 1836. I challenged Sir James Caird 
on the subject at a meeting of the Central 
Farmers’ Club in this Metropolis. It 
might be unfair to state from recollection 
his reply, but I well remember he said 
that remark was made many years ago, 
and he also referred to the statements he 
had made as to the landlords having lost 
£50,000,000 by agricultural depression. 
I feel we ought to have this Instruction 
more clearly defined. If it means that 
the corn averages are taken incorrectly, 
then I cannot oppose it. If, however, it 
is an Instruction in favour of a general 
revision, then my duty to my constituents 
obliges me to oppose it. I sympathise 
with the men in the Eastern Counties, 
and thoroughly understand that every 
Eastern County Member wishes for a 
revision of tithe, but if there is a general 
re-valuation, the consequence will un- 
doubtedly be that whilst the tithe in the 
Kastern Counties will go down, the 
tithes in the Midland district will go up. 
The farmers in the Midlands wish things 
to remain as they are. I would suggest, 
however, that if a universal average is 


taken, the road to it should be gradual ;. 


that there should be a tithe taken on a 
six years produce, then on five, then on 
four, then on three. 

*(9.50.) Sir W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I desire to offer a few observa- 
tions on this very important question. 
We have heard a great deal to-night 
with regard ‘to the present state of agri- 
culture, and no one can deny that many 
of the statements made have shown that 
in certain classes of land the tithe now 
charged is much higher in comparison 
than it was formerly. The great 
question for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consider is whether it is 
fair, in the altered circumstances of the 
present day, that things should remain 
as they were settled under very different 
circumstances in the year 1836. We all 
remember that up to the year 1835, 
when the new Poor Law was passed, 
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the poor rate was enormously high, 
and that the tithe was calculated 
accordingly. The poor rate at this 
present moment is very low in com- 
parison, and that isa circumstance which 
has been up to the present time very 
much in favour of the tithe owner, much 
more so than of the tithepayer. Then I 
would say one other thing, and it is 
this, there can be no doubt that the 
alteration which took place consequent 
upon the repeal of the Corn Laws has 
changed the whole circumstances of the 
case. No doubt there were causes which 
prevented us feeling that for very many 
years. All the wars which took 
place during that particular time 
maintained the price of corn far higher’ 


that it would have been if Free 
Trade had come into play at 
the moment it passed. I am _ not 


going further into that question. 
We know exactly what did happen and 
the position which it has left us in. If 
it has been beneficial to the country and 
detrimental to agriculture, surely the 
agricultural interests have some right 
to ask that their case should be taken 
into careful consideration. There was a 
remark made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Essex (Mr. Gray) which I 
should not like to pass by unnoticed. 
The hon. Gentleman stated very clearly, 
and I think very accurately, that if 
things had gone on without the com- 
mutation of tithes in 1836, since the 
year 1879 little or no tithe, considering 
the cost of collection, would have been 
collected on a certain class of land. 
That is a serious question, which 
I am quite sure will commend 
itself to my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
noble Lord the Member for Darwen 
(Viscount Cranborne) stated that the 
tithe owner has lost by the improve- 
ments in land something like £2,000,000 
sterling a year. The real meaning of 
the Act of 1836 was to encourage the 
laying out of money upon land, so 
that land should not be kept back by 
the tithe upon it, and the increase and 
improvement in value, therefore, only 
follows out that which was intended 
by the Act. The enormous amount laid 
out in buildings and cottages and making 
other improvements has greatly im- 
proved the condition of the people in 
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this country, and these are circumstances 
which ought to be taken into account. 
‘When my’ noble Friend stated that 
£2,000,000 sterling had been lost to the 
tithe owner, I can-only reply that it has 
‘beén a great gain to the country—the 
money: laid out in the improvement of 
agriculture has done much for the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
agricultural classes. I have only 
one word more to say, and that is to my 
‘vight hon. Fricnd the President of the 
Board of Trade. He very carefully 
pointed out certain clauses in the Bill 
which he thought would materially 
alleviate the sufferings of certain dis- 
tricts now very much distressed. I ask 
him to go one step further, and say that 
he will be prepared to give some support 
to those Amendments which have been 
placed upon the Paper. I have asked 
many clergymen—I have even asked a 
Bishop—and they have one and all said 
that they think that, under the circum- 
stances in which it is proposed that 
these clauses should act, there is a 
grievous hardship which ought to be 
remedied. I hope, therefore, that my hon. 
Friend will see his way to put in fair and 
reasonable Amendments, Amendments 
which will be reasonable, not only to the 
tithepayer, but also to the tithe owner, 
believing as I do that if we came toa 
fair and reasonable’ settlement now it 
may last for many years to come, which 
‘I hope and believe would be for the best 
interests of the Church. 

(9.56.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER 
(Wolverhampton, E.): There has 
‘been in the Debate an amount 
of novelty which is positively charm- 
ing and refreshing. During the years 
I have had the honour of a seat in 
the House, I have heard one unvarying 
wail from hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
respect to the condition of agriculture. 
Whether it has been ‘aquestion of Imperial 
taxation or of local taxation, whether it 
has been the imposition of succession 
duty or the adjustment of rates, we have 
been told everything must be regulated 

and considered in the light of the extra- 
ordinary depression which the agricultural 
interests have suffered during the last 
ten years. We have been told that rents 
have gone down, that farmers’ profits 
have ceased, and that no industry in 
this country has suffered so much 
Sir W. Barttelot 
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as agriculture. But to-night @ change 
has come over the spirit of our’ dream. 
It is necessary to support a Conservative 
Government in a measure of this descrip. 
tion, and we have had one hun. Member 
after another rising to prove that, instead 
of a great depression of agriculture, 
there has been very great prosperity, and 
that if any re-adjustment takes place in 
agricultural burdens based upon the pro- 
duce of the land, that re-adjustment will 
result in those burdens being materially 
increased. I do not believe that agricul- 


ture has been or is a profitable industry | 


at the present time. The figures go the 
other way. When we are told that any 
revision of this question will result in a 
large increase of the burden upon the 
tithepayer, we are compelled to turn to 
the very hard figures in the statistical 
abstract to see whether the rent-roll of 
England has in¢reased during the last 
few years. I take it there is no more 
correct test than Schedule B. Thatshows 
exactly the profits of the land which are 
assessed for the purpose of the Income Tax. 
For 1880, those represented the sum of 
£69,383,000,in round figures£69,000,000. 
In 1888—we have not the Official Returns 
for 1889, but I take the figures from the 
statement in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget — that ‘amount 
had gone down to £61,817,000, that is 
to say, that in the course of the interval 
there was a decrease in the annual rental 
of agricultural land in the country of 
something like 12 per cent. ; therefore 
we reject at once the allegation of the 
noble Lord that there has been such a 
great increase in the value of acricultural 
property that it would have to be taken 
into account in any re-opening of the tithe 
question. But we have not only to deal 
with the general rental of the country, 
and I will give the House a few figures 
to illustrate what is going on in a large 
portion of the kingdom with regard to 
this matter. The document from which 
I quote is a Return in reference to 26 
farms in the counties of Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Berkshire, and I will give 
only one or two cases in each county. In 
the case of a farm in Wiltshire the rental 
50 years ago, whenthe Tithe Commutation 
Act was passed, was £530, and the 
tithe rent-charge was commuted at 
£76 3s. lld. To-day the rent of that 
farm is £124. Ona farm in Hampshire 
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the tithe rent-charge, which only jis 
given in this case, is £122, and the rent 
to-day is £125. Ina case in Berkshire, 
where the tithe rent-charge is £75, the 
rent at present is nothing. In the same 
county there is another case where the 
tithe rent-charge is £166, and the rent 
is now £200. I maintain, therefore, that 
there has been a material change for the 
worse during the past 50 years. The ques- 
tion has been asked whether Members on 
this side of the House are prepared to do 
justice in this matter—whether, regard- 
ing tithe as a national property, they 
do not desire to do an injustice in order 
to improve that national property. I 
repudiate the suggestion. ‘Tithe, likeall 
other national property, should be dealt 
with justly. All we ask is that if the 
question is to be re-opened it should be 
regarded as a whole in a spirit of equity 
and justice allround. The object of the 
instruction proposed is that when the 
House goes into Committee on the Bill, 
the hands of hon. Members should 
not be fettered in dealing with any 
Amendment that may be moved, 
in order to render the settlement 
of the question more equitable by 
the Chairman being compelled to 
rule that, technically, such an Amend- 
ment is outside the four corners of the 
Bill. Voting for the Instruction 
pledges a Member to nothing more than 
this, that when the House goes into Com- 
mittee our hands shall be absolutely 
unfettered, and we shall be free to deal 
equitably with the whole question. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he would be 
able to defend his position, and that he 
has no objection to alter the time for 
taking the corn averages, but all we ask is 
that we shall be free to deal with all 
the questions that arise. Who has 
re-opened this question of the settlement 
of 18367 It has not been re-opened on 
the Liberal side of the House. It has 
not been re-opened by the tithepayer. 
But when the tithe owner comes to 
Parliament and to the Government and 
complains of his position under the settle- 
ment of 1836, and says that it presses 
unfairly on one party to the bargain, 
then we on this side of the House claim 
that the question should be re-opened all 
round, if it is to be re-opened at all. The 
noble Lord says there was a great sacri- 
fice made by tithe owners in 1836, to 
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the extent, I think he said, of 40 per 
cent. But let me quote an extract from a 
very able speech made ‘on the oceasion 
by Mr. Charles Buller, an eminent Mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party. He was 
dealing with this very question in 
reference to the sacrifice of a certain 
part of the tithe, and he contended that 
it ought to be a much larger sacrifice 
than Lord John Russell proposed— 

“It would be doing an injustice to the 
tithe owner to take from him more than 
was to be given up to him, but it would 
be equally unjust to make the tithepayer pay 


more than he ought. Attention had not been 
sufficiently directed to the cost of collection.” 


That is of the old tithe, which, if it 
remained, would now leave nothing to be 
received. Mr. Buller further said— 
“In the West of England the cost of collec- 
tion amounted to 20 per cent., and to show the 
House how the system operated, he referred to 
a case tried before Lord Tenterden in the 
King’s Bench, in which, through the non- 
carrying away of the tithe in the form of early 
potatoes, the produce became spoiled by ex- 
posure to weather. Lord Tenterden held that, 
however great the loss and inconvenience, 
it must be submitted to by the tithe owner ; 
that he must be in attendance to take the tithe, 
though doing so might cost him ten times the 
value of the tithe itself.” 
Then Mr. Buller went on to give illus- 
trations in reference to the cost of 
collecting every tenth of eggs, milk, and 
other perishable produce ; but the point 
of the argument is, that the commutation 
of tithe into money payment in lieu of 
payment in kind is an enormous boon to 
the tithe owner, for which there has 
been no such compensation as the noble 
Lord alluded to. One of the main terms 
of the settlement of 1836 is that there 
shall be no personal liability by anybody 
for the payment of tithe. That is clearly 
and unmistakably embodied in the Act of 
Parliament. It is one of the terms of 
the bargain that the tithe, whatever it 
may amount to, shall be simply a charge 
upon the produce of the land, not on the 
land itself, for there is no charge on the 
land, and that there shall be no personal 
liability. But the Government now pro- 
pose to alter this—to alter one of the 
main terms of that bargain. We on 
this side of the House, however, do not 
contest this point now. What we say is, 
let it be shown in Committee that there 
is a good case for the alteration, and let 
the right be given hon. Members to con- 
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sider, at the same time, all the other 
terms of the settlement. If hon. 
Members opposite open the question of 
the mode of recovery, we on this side 
have the right to re-open the question of 
the amount to be recovered. It is im- 
possible to forget that since 1836 there 
has been a vital change made by the 
Legislature, which affects the position of 
both the tithe owner and the tithepayer. 
The figures I have quoted and the prac- 
tical knowledge of every Member of the 
House prove to demonstration that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws has completely 
altered the conditions under which the 
bargain of 1836 was made. The agricul- 
tural rental value of England has been 
reduced in consequence of the justly 
free competition with other countries in 
reference to produce. It is not worth 
while to discuss that point now, if hon. 
Members opposite accept the position 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws made 
no difference in this respect. I do not 
wish to press the argument; but if 
the position of land cultivation has 
been affected, then I say the 
position of the joint receivers of 
rent should be affected also. If, as is 
the fact, land which 40 or 50 years 
ago produced 30s. an acre, and paid a 
tithe of 3s., now produces only 10s. an 
acre, and yet still pays the same amount 
of tithe, the fact, of course, materially 
alters the proportion between the two, 
and this is a matter into which the Com- 
mittee should have power to inquire. 
Why should the man who receives the 
30s. rent have to submit to a reduction 
to 10s. and the receiver of 3s. have no 
reduction imposed upon him? Then 
look at the totally different position of 
the rates. Mention has been made of 
rates before the Tithes Act having been 
18s. in the £1, but if hon. Members will 
turn to the Debates quoted in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s History of England, they will find 
that in some instances the poor rate 
exceeded the rental, and there is an in- 
stance in the Vale of Aylesbury where 
the rate was equal to 30s. an acre. Here 
is very considerable reason for dealing 
with the question asa whole. The argu- 
ment on which I rest my support of the 
Instruction is that the Government are 
re-opening the settlement of 1836 in the 
interests exclusively of the tithe owner. 
The Instruction asks that in Committee 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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there should be power to re-open the 
question in the interests of the tithe- 
payer. We shall then be able to look at 
the question all round and see where it 
can be dealt with more fairly. If the 
supporters of the Instruction are wrong, 
they can be met by fair argument ; if 
they are right, they will have the oppor- 
tunity of making such alterations in the 
law as may seem desirable. 

(10.16.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just addressed the House spoke 
of re-opening the settlement of 1836 in, 
a very light manner; but the right hon. 


passing of this Instruction would make it 
absolutely impossible for the Committee 
to deal with the Bill in the present 
Session, or even for any Committee to 
deal with it in a whole Session. I deny 
that there is anything in the Bill before 
the House which re-opens the settlement 
of 1836. [“Oh!”] The Bill simply 
proposes to give certain remedies. Its 
main object is to enable the tithe to be 
collected. Hon. Members will say that 
that is for the benefit of the tithe owner. 
Yes, but the right existed before, and it 
is the business of the Government and 
the Legislature to provide a means of 
enforcing that right. Here is a body of 
persons who have had rights which 
they are unable to enforce because 
there are conspiracies and combinations 
to resist the law. The expense thus en- 
tailed upon the tithe owner makes the 
tithe not worth the cost of collection, 
and hon. Members seem to think that 
it is the right of the tithepayer to 
put the tithe owner in that difficulty. 
In such a case it is the duty of the 
Legislature to step in. Under the 
present Bill the Settlement of 1836 
remains intact, and all that the Bill pro- 
poses to do is to enforce the authority of 
the law. Some of the cases cited, where 
the tithes exceed the rent, seem very 
hard; but that is the result of the Act 


to apportion the amount of tithe payable 
within each parish among themselves. 
The 33rd section of the Act of 1836 
provides that, in the settlement of value, 
and in determining the principle on 
which tithe should be fixed, the decision 
shall be with the land owners. By the 
58th section the amount of tithe in the 
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parish is ascertained, and then the land 
owners determine the apportionment 
among themselves. Say, for instance, 
that in the parish of Hampstead the 
total amount of tithe is £1,000. The 
land owners, in meeting, agree to the 
apportionment of this, and they have 
power to exempt certain lands from 
the burden. What was the result? 
Owners of large estates took the oppor- 
tunity of agreeing among themselves, 
and in practice freed large portions of 
their estates from tithe, placing the 
whole charge on the remainder. I do 
not want to make a personal allusion ; 
but I may mention, by way of illustra- 
tion, that [ happened to be interested, as 
Trustee, in a small plot of land or allot- 
ment of something like half an acre, and 
this bears the whole tithe of a large 
estate of 150 acres. The Legislature 
gave land owners this power of settle- 
ment, and where they did not exercise 
that power the Land Tax Commissioners 
did it, the safeguard to tithe owners 
eing that the land should be at least 
three times the value of the tithe secured 
upon it. In the result land owners and 
tithe owners became dual owners, and 
ascertained their respective shares by 
agreement among themselves. Incident- 
ally other matters are introduced ; but 
the object of the Bill is to provide for 
the collection of tithe. The Bill, while 
leaving the settlement of 1836 untouched, 
deals with a crying evil which is a dis- 
grace to any Government, and I hope 
the House will reject the Instruction, 
which would kill the Bill by Amend- 
ments which it would be impossible to 


pass. 

(10.30.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): When my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Eye Division moved this 
Instruction I felt some difficulty as to 
its real interpretation ; but, after the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Minister of Agriculture and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, I shall have no difficulty 
in voting for the Instruction, because, in 
common with other hon. Members, I am 
concerned in the protection of what is 
really a national estate. At the same 
time, we wish to do justice to the other 
interests affected. I do not wish to see 
any injury done to the clergy. I think 
a good case has been made out by my 
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hon. Friend the Member for Eye on 
behalf of the agriculturists of the 
Eastern Counties, who, owing to certain 
circumstances which have occurred in 
recent years, have been placed in a 
peculiarly difficult position. I think that 
the Government have gone too far to 
justify them in now saying that the 
settlement of 1836 has not been re- 
opened. Undoubtedly it has been 
re-opened. If there were no justifica- 
tion whatsoever for meddling with this 
question at a time when Parliament has 
its hands so full, and when the country is: 
looking for legislation in other directions, 
the Government ought not to have in- 
cluded in this Bill so many contentious 
points. I say that this question has been 
re-opened in many important phases. 
An hon. Member has stated his belief 
that there can be no final settlement of 
this question unless the incidence of the 
tithe itself is re-considered. Many of 
us on this side of the House are of the 
same opinion, and we hold that if this 
Instruction is carried end if the Com- 
mittee is left free to deal with this matter, 
we shall be able to take into considera- 
tion the hardships which are prevalent 
in corn-growing counties and to deal 
with the evils of under-assessment as 
well as of over-assessment. ‘We under- 
stand the principle of the tithe to be 
simply 1-10th the produce of the soil. 
It may be that a great deal of the land 
in the Eastern Counties is not now yield- 
ing so much as it yielded in 1836; but, 
on the other hand, we should find that 
other parts of the country are paying 
much less than 1-10th of the produce 
of the soil. This is a national estate, 
and if the landlords are to suffer in one 
direction, surely it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment to see that a proper balance is main- 
tained. I have observed that wherever 
the landlord class are suffering they have 
shown no disposition to fleece the clergy. 
Now, I have no disposition to fleece the 
clergy or to whittle away a national 
estate. I should be very glad, indeed, if 
the Government, by the acceptance of 
this Instruction, enabled us to go into 
the whole question of the tithe with a 
view to effecting something like a 
permanent settlement. At present, 
what they are doing is giving no satis- 
faction to anyone, and I venture to say 
that the farmers and labourers will find 
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means to give vent to their dissatisfaction 
at a suitable time at the polls. We want 
to see this national estate maintained 
where it is possible to do so. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton has referred to the fact that the 
landowners of the country have suffered 
in consequence of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Of course, if he bases that 
statement upon the figures referring to 
the last eight or 10 years, he will find 
the statistics in his favour. But I do 
not hesitate to say that since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws land has been worth 
to the landowner a greater sum on the 
average of the years than it was in the 
corresponding period before the repeal. 
I propose to support this Instruction, 
because it will give the Committee an 
opportunity of dealing with these 
important questions, and I believe that 
if the Government will only give suffi- 
cient time to this subject, the result 
will be a settlement infinitely -more 
satisfactory than can be the outcome of 
the Bill in its present form. 

(10.36.) Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): 
I hope the Government will make some 
concession on the question of eorn 
averages, because the system as it is now 
worked is unfair to the farmers of Eng- 
land. In Scotland, I admit, it is different ; 
but so far as England is concerned, I am 
able to speak with some personal experi- 
ence, as I represent a body which owns 
some of the worst land in England at 
the present time—land which, during 
the time of the French War, was 
devoted to the cultivation of wheat, 
but which is now going out of cultiva- 
tion almost wholesale, and within a few 
hundred yards of the house in which I 
reside there are three farms which are 
not being cultivated. In certain parts 
of Essex nearly one-third of the land in 
the parishes is out of cultivation, and 
the value has been reduced to almost ni. 
I have in my mind at the present time a 
case in which a farm in my own neigh- 
bourhood was sold at a sum of £3 per 
acre. Iam aware that a revision of the 
Corn Laws will not bring the land back 
to cultivation, but I think it will do 
something to remedy the present distress, 
and I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is no more eloquent 
advocate of Disestablishment than a 
derelict farm. 

Mr. Ilingworth 
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*(10.38.) Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield): I quite agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Harrow (Mr. Ambrose) that in England 
we have a dual proprietorship in land. 
But the whole of the improvements on 
the land have been always carried out by 
only ‘one of those proprietors, namely, 
the landowner, while the tithe owner has 
absolutely done nothing. And where 
the Church have been sole owners of 
property they have allowed it to remain 
in the occupation of the harbourers of 
vice and immorality, as is instanced in 
the slums of Westminster and infamous 


houses of Portsmouth, so long as those - 


properties remained in the hands of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster and 
Winchester respectively. Inmany cases, if 
it had not been for what has been done 
by the landowner, the value of the tithe 
would be absolutely nil. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has 
rather understated the case as_ to 
the effect of the depression of the 
value in land. The Income Tax 
Returns give a more favourable view of 
the depression of agriculture than is 
really the case, because in many cases 
landowners have given 30 or 40 per cent. 
reduction for some years, while they have 
gone on paying the same Income Tax. 
The case of the Eastern: Counties has 
been referred to, but it is the same 
in the North of England; while in 
Oxfordshire I know of land which barely 
pays the tithe. It has been said by the 
hon. Member for Harrow (Mr. Ambrose) 
that the Bill does not re-open the settle- 
ment of 1836; but if the Bill passes in 
its present state it will increase the 
value of the tithe enormously by altering 
the security, and no one knows better 
than the learned Member for Harrow 
that if you give a first-class security you 
are entitled to a corresponding lowering 
of the charge or interest. I think 
it is a mistake on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to be afraid to 
have this matter threshed out in Com- 
mitteé. There should be free and open 
discussion upon it, so that both sides 
may be heard. The hon. Member for 
Leicestershire has complained of. the 
want of finality. Well, 1 have not been 
in Parliament long ; but I fancy if there 
is to be finality in legislation, there is no 
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need to have a Parliament at all. I 
have always believed that the object of 
Parliament is to revise, amend, and add 
to existing Statutes, and, therefore, I 
cannot endorse the complaint of my hon. 
Friend. This Act may have worked well 
for 54 years, but circumstances have 
now altogether changed, and I hold that 
the time has arrived for a re-considera- 
tion of the whole subject. 

*(10.45.) Viscounr WOLMER (Hants, 
Petersfield): I have had the advantage 
of hearing not only speeches which have 
been delivered from both sides of the 
House, but also interjections by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby, and I think that those 
interjections have shown that there isa 
considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleague the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton. I under- 
stand the right hon. Member for Derby 
to be in favour of preserving the corpus 
of the tithe while willing to consider 
whether, in some special cases, such as 
the Eastern Counties, a revision of tithe 
was required. On the other hand, | un- 
derstand the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton to be in favour of a 
general revision of the tithe. I agree 
with the right hon. Member for Derby, 
and am opposed to anything like a 
general revision of the tithe, as proposed 
by this Instruction. The true reading 
of this Instruction is that there should 
be an equitable revision of all tithe, and 
any hon. Member. who thinks that the 
corpus of the tithe can emerge unim- 
paired from such a revision must be 
living in a fool’s paradise. It should be 
recollected that in a general revision of 
the tithe it would be impossible to in- 
crease the tithe on grass land, on account 
of the increased value of stock, while 
decreasing the tithe on the arable land, 
because the only standard of the tithe is a 
cornayerage. The only result of such a 
revision would be that the corpus of the 
tithe would emerge in a shattered, 
meagre, and whittled condition. Is 
there any equitable claim for a general 
revision of tithe? For my part, while 
opposed to any general revision, I am 
perfectly ready to consider favourabl 
any Amendment dealing specially with 
the Eastern Counties and similar cases. 
It is generally acknowledged that Sir 
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James Caird is the leading agricultural 
expert, and we may take it from him 
that the gain by the Act of 1836 has 
been to the land owner, and until the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire becomes an even 
greater authority, I think we are bound, 
in the absence of a contradiction from 
Sir James Caird, to accept that state- 
ment. Whether the tithe remains 
chiefly in possession of the Church, or is 
devoted in the future to other purposes, 
the attempt on the part of some land 
owners to re-open this question for 
their benefit is founded on no just basis, 
and is wholly unworthy of English gen- 
tlemen. Hon. Gentlemen around me 
may laugh, but it seems to me that a 
bargain by which the land owners have 
gained £2,000,000 per annum is not one 
which they have now any just right to 
try and re-open. In this denunciation 
I differentiate the case of the small 
yeomen—men who are struggling hard 
for their living—from the general mass 
of land owners. Their attitude; if not 
grounded on as good a case as some of 
them may think, is at any rate natural. 
In my view, any hon. Member who votes 
for this Instruction will vote in effect 
for whittling down the corpus of the 
tithe, and for that reason [ shall oppose 
it to the utmost of my power. 

(10.54.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
was unable to decide which way I ought 
to vote until the speech of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture convinced 
me that I ought to vote for the Instruc- 
tion. I understood the right: hon. 
Gentleman to argue that the result of an 
equitable revision of the tithe would be 
that tithe which now stands at £78 
would become £133. For my part I am 
anxious for the improvement of the 
value of the national property, and for 
that reason I shall vote for the. Instruc- 
tion. It cannot be denied that there 
are special cases of hardship, and the 
Instruction will relieve them without 
injuring the national property. I under- 
stand an equitable revision to be that 
where the tithe is too high it will be 
reduced, and that where -it is too low it 
will be raised. Otherwise, there can be 
no sense in the phrase, “equitable 
revision.” 

(10.57.) Str W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
In this interesting Debate there have 
been many remarkable speeches, but the 
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most remarkable has been that of the 
noble Lord the Member for the Darwen 
Division of Lancashire. I cannot con- 
ceive that there could be any more 
valuable leaflet for distribution in the 
agricultural districts than the speech of 
that noble Lord. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Sussex has spoken with his 
usual plainness and frankness, and has 
told Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Bill isone which nobody wants, and that, 
unless it is altered in a very material 
manner, it will be extremely displeasing 
to himself and his constituents. The 
hon. Baronet also gave the Govern- 
ment the advice that I myself have 
tendered them, both in the last and the 
present Session, that they might have 
done better to leave the tithe question 
alone unless they are prepared to deal 
with it on a much larger scale. The 
noble Lord the Member for Darwen has 
spoken of the extreme immorality of 
disturbing the settlement of 1836. There 
is a good deal to be said for that view, 
but if that is the ground on which the 
Government stands, why have they 
brought in any Bill at all? It would 
have been different if the Government 
had introduced a Bill merely to make 
the land owner directly liable for the tithe, 
as they have admitted him to be, although 
it is a liability he has shirked, and got out 
of, as he has out of every liability. 
Within the last 10 or 12 years there 
was a Bill passed in this House which 
provided that a farmer on leaving his 
farm should receive compensation for 
his improvements, but which, at the 
same time, enabled the land owner to get 
rid of that liability. The Government 
and their friends are very fond of these 
voluntary and permissive measures, and 
now they bring in a measure which, 
though professing to do so, fails to remove 
the liability from the occupier,who is just 
as liable as he was before. The fact is 
that it renders him liable under the name 
of rent instead of under the name of 
tithe, and the process is made far more 
drastic than before. I say that this Bill 
is one that seriously affects the position 
of all parties in relation to the tithe—it 
affects the position of the land owner and 
the position of the occupier, and, this 
being so, we ask that the Committee shall 
have power to review the whole question. 
Now, we are told by hon. Gentlemen 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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opposite that every one who votes for 
this Amendment will thereby pledge 
himself to a re-opening of the whole of the 
tithe question ; and it is said that there 
issome difference on the matter between 
the right*hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton and myself. But in 
reality the:e is no difference whatever. I 
am in favour of preserving the corpus of 
the tithe and of making the ne 

revision in cases of hardship, and that I 
understand to be the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman as wellas the view of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Maldon 
(Mr. Gray). It is also the view of my 
noble Friend behind me, who says he is 
quite ready to revise the tithe in 
particular cases where there is shown 
to be hardship. As I understand it, an 
equitable revision would be that where 
the tithe is too high it should be reduced, 
and where it is too low it should be 
raised, and it is on these grounds that 
I support this Instruction. The noble 
Lord the Member for the Dar- 
wen Division of Lancashire (Viscount 
Cranborne), together with my Friend 
behind me, is extremely anxious in the 
interests of the tithe owners to re-open 
the tithe question. If there is to be 
a re-opening of the settlement of this 
question, the Committee will, at all events, 
have the power to redress existing 
injustice. My noble Friend is entirely 
mistaken in supposing that this 
Instruction aims at a general revision of 
tithes. All weask, as theright hon.Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
has explained, is that the Committee in 
dealing with this question should have 
the power to redress any injustice it may 
come across, and those who vote against 
the Instruction will vote against the 
possibility of redressing the special cases 
of hardship which are found in different 
districts. That is the vote which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are about to give on 
this subject. The Members for Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk intend to vote 
against the Instruction. They mean 
that the Committee which is about to deal 
with the tithe question should have no 
power to afford relief in these special 
cases. Take the case of North Hamp- 
shire, a county in which I have the 
pleasure to reside. The hon. Member 
for North Hampshire has said there are 
no cases of hardship in that county, 
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which shows that he knows extremely 
little of the county he represents. The 
hon, Member for South Hampshire, who 
followed him, suggested a system for 
which something may be said, and which 
might come under this Instruction, and 
that is that we should have a percentage 
proportionate to the old percentage of 
1836 applied to the new condition . of 
things. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton has referred 
to certain cases of hardship, but I would 
refer to one or two which I deem still 
more striking. In doing so I will 
confine myself to Hants. I have here 
the case of a farm, the net rent of which 
is £5, and the tithe rent-charge £120. 
T ask the House, what does it think of 
the relation of the rental to the tithe 
rent-charge in such a case as that? 
Here is another .case where the net 
rental is £50 and the tithe rent-charge 
£160, and another where the net rent is 
£20 and the tithe rent-charge £80. Are 
these cases in which it is thought that 
the tithe rent-charge bears the same 
relation to the land and the actual rent 
payable as was intended by the Legisla- 
ture? Everybody knows it does not. You 
may say the settlement of 1836 was final, 
and, therefore, you will not re-open it, 
but you cannot say that logically, because 
you are now re-opening the question, and 
in doing so you ought to place the 
Committee in a position to redress 
these injustices. My noble Friend 
behind me said he wished to see 
these injustices redressed, and would 
be glad to see this done in Committee. 
How is he going to do this if the Com- 
mittee are not so instructed ? By objecting 
to this Instruction he is absolutely dis- 
ubling himself from doing the very thing 
he wants todo, One argument which 
struck me as new was used bv an hon. 
Member, who pointed out that the tithe- 
payer is actually paying a large sum of 
money by way of a present to the tithe 
owner in consideration of the payment 
of the rate. That is to say, in addition 
to the tithe on the land there would 
be 16s. an acre given for the 
rate, which was really only 2s. or 3s. in 
the £1. He gave figures showing that 
as much as £120 a year had been given 
to the tithe owner in respect of rates 
which really only amounted to £20 ayear, 
so that the tithe owner was receiving 
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£100 a year in respect of ‘rates he 
never paid at all. These are questions 
which are perfectly free to arise, and 
which we ought to be perfectly free to dis- 
cuss. All we ask by. this Instruction is 

that we may deal freely with these ques- — 
tions in Committee. But what is the 
line the Government, who profess to be 
the farmers’ friends, are taking? They 
say— We are going to vote against this 
Instruction; we will debar the Com- 
mittee from considering any question of 
injustice which may be proved, whether 
in Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, or elsewhere.” 
I challenge the Attorney General, who 
will follow me, to say whether, without 
some such Instruction, it will be possible 
to redress the grievances I have referred 
to within the four corners of this Bill. 
If he cannot show this, the result will be 
that Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, and other counties will have 
still to suffer the existing inequality of 
the tithe, and will be refused the means 
of obtaining justice. Regarding this 
Bill as guilty of special and unnecessary 
injustice to occupiers of land in respect 
of tithes, I say the injustice is greatly 
aguravated by debarring the Committee 
from the means of correcting existing 
inequalities. A general re-valuation of the 
tithes is not contemplated by this Amend- 
ment. It only enables the Committee 
to deal with injustice where it arises. 
Representatives of agricultural counties 
will take an immense responsibility on 
themselves in refusing to allow the Com- 
mittee this power. It is said that the 
tithe is national property and we must 
not whittle it away. I have no desire 
to whittle it away, but I agree with the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, that if it be national property 
it ought to be dealt with like all other 
national property, and if it has exemp- 
tions, privileges, or monopolies, which do 
not apply to other national property, it 
ought to be corrected in that respect. 
What has been the case in regard to the 
Crown estates and our national property ? 
One of the oldest demands of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite was, that the exemption of 
rates enjoyed by Crown lands in former 
times should be taken away. That was 
a fair demand, and the privilege enjoyed 
by the national property was corrected 
in that respect. Therefore, the argument 
that because this is national property it 
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should not be freely and fairly dealt 
with, goes for nothing. It seems to 
me that the case made out by 
my hon. Friend is unanswerable. No 
one has risen on the other side to 
say there are not districts in this country 
where the unequal operation of the tithe 
is unfair and unjust. Here, however, 
we have a Bill dealing with the tithe 
question, and yet hon. Members repre- 
senting agricultural districts are about 
to refuse this House the means of dealing 
with admitted injustice and redressing 
admitted inequalities. That seems tome 
a most extraordinary position. If, 
however, they insist on adopting it we 
cannot help it. We are not the farmers’ 
friends, at least in that sense. What we 
say is this, If you propose to open the 
tithes question at all you ought to allow 
the whole question to be opened. If 
Amendments are proposed which are not 
fair and reasonable you may reject them, 
but do not preclude yourselves from 
considering Amendments of this descrip- 
tion on the ground that they will admit 
proposals which are necessary to redress 
injustice and inequality, on which ground 
I, for one, give it my cordial support. 
*(11.20.) Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman I shall 
not neglect the challenge which he has, 
with great courtesy, given to me, but I 
shall deal with the particular point. 
Certainly it would bea great injustice 
tothe supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if we left them to vote on the merits 
of this question under the impression 
that they would do so on the lines indi- 


cated by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman is under a complete 
misapprehension as to what the real pro- 
visions of the Bill are. But I must 
allude to a very important question 
which was dealt with in the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


Strr W. HARCOURT : I have not been 
absent. 


*Sir R. WEBSTER: I do not meau 
absent in the sense that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not master of the Debate, 
but I believe he was absent while this 
particular point was being dealt with. 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I was only 
absent five minutes. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I am extremely 
sorry I referred to the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I am sure we 
are all glad that he has been here the 
whole time. It was said by hon. Mem- 
bers sitting behind me that if the 
Instruction simply enabled the question 
of corn averages to be gone into they 
should vote for it. If that be the real 
meaning of the Instruction it is quite 
impossible thatit could have been moved by 
the hon. Member opposite. There stand 
on the Paper, in the names of the hon. 
Member for the Ashburton Division and 


of the hon. Member for Glamorganshire, 


two Instructions which distinctly raise 
the question of re-adjusting the method 
of taking the tithe rent-charge averages. 
Instead of these Instructions, the hon. 
Member has moved an _ Instruction 
which, as has been pointed out more than 
once, would enable the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to submit any Amendments 
he wished in Committee. There would 
be nothing to prevent Amendments 
being put down to raise the whole ques- 
tion. Let me explain to my hon. 
Friends behind me exactly the posi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton did 
not in any way blink the point that the 
question of an equitable revision 
would be open to the House. What, 
then, comes of the suggestion that we 
are only voting for an Instruction to deal 
with corn averages and the method of 
taking them? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
did not suggest that it would be 
in any way so limited. I under- 
stand the hon. Members for Maldon 
and Dorsetshire to say that if a Division 
is to be taken solely on the question 
of corn averages they would vote for the 
Instruction. But I would point out that 
if this instruction were passed it would 
enable hon. Members to smother the Bill 
with Amendments, involving questions 
of the greatest difficulty, and which could 
only be adjusted by an expenditure of 
time which is not at our disposal this 
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Session, or in any one Session. The 
Government are not unwilling to deal 
with the question of corn averages, but 
this Instruction goes a great deal 
further than the narrow grounds on 
which hon. Members behind me are 
willing to support it. I may add that 
the Government are willing to afford 
temporary relief in cases of hardship. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby had time to consider the 
Amendments on the Paper—he has time 
to write letters to the newspapers—he 
would see that these cases of hardship 
are dealt with by these Amendments. 
These Amendments we are fully pre- 
pared to consider on their merits, and we 
believe they go far to meet the equities 
of the cases referred to by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton. Where the 
produce or rental value of the land has 
fallen so low that it has no proper relation 
to tithe, there is nothing in the Bill 
to prevent temporary relief being given. 
We are prepared to consider suggestions 
upon the question of corn averages, 
and I go further, and say that we are pre- 
pared to consider any definite or practi- 
cal scheme that may be submitted. 
Five or six suggestions have been made 
in a tentative way, but no definite or 
practical scheme has yet been put for- 
ward. Her Majesty’s Government are 
ready to give effect to any such 
scheme by practical legislation as 
soon as it can be devised. But I 
protest that if this Instruction is passed 
it will enable hon. Members to load the 
Bill with an unlimitednumber of Amend- 
ments, each one of them raising the 
Mover’s own view of what is to be an 
equitable revision of the Settlement of 
1836, and which would bring about a 
result which some hon. Members would 
not be unwilling to see, namely, that it 
would be impossible to pass the Bill in 
the present year. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby challenged 
me to show that this Bill would enable 
the House to deal with special cases of 
hardship ; and he went so far as to say— “I 
am sorry that he pledged his great Par- 
liamentary reputation so high ;”—that 
everybody who voted against this Instruc- 
tion would be voting against the possi- 
bility of the House dealing with these 
cases of hardship. Sometimes, when I 
read the speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
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leman—and I read them all—I think 
that his imagination plays a very con- 
siderable part in the representation 
which he gives of the schemes of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not think 
that it is meant unfairly, but I do say 
this, that he trusts very largely to his 
imagination. I have not time to argue 
this point at length. The rgiht hon, Gen- 
tleman said, three or four times, positively 
and distinctly that to vote against the 
Instruction would preclude the Commit- 
tee from dealing with cases of hardship. 
Is he aware that the Bill proposes that 
the tithe shall be reduced in cases where 
the standard, it may be of the rent or of 
the produce, has been ascertained 
to be less than the tithe? There 
are Amendments on the Paper which 
propose that if the rental or profit value, 
however it be ascertained, is below a 
certain figure, the tithe will be reduced 
one-half, or down to that figure. The 
right hon. Gentleman may shake his 
head; but I challenge him to put an 
Amendment on the Paper, or to object, 
when Mr. Courtney is in the Chair, that 
any Amendment in that direction is out 
of order. I am justified, I think, in 
telling hon. Members that they need not 
be afraid of its being said that they are 
precluding themselves from going into 
these cases of hardship. I ‘would again 
point out that, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman is able to take the Bill and 
show that these cases of hardship cannot 
be dealt with in Committee, the assertion 
the right hon. Gentleman has made, but 
which he has not endeavoured to support 
by argument, should scarcely have been 
made in the House. Both the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton said that this Bill 
reopens the settlement of 1836. 
I cannot understand gentlemen with 
logical minds and legal knowledge put- 
ting such an argument before the House. 
The settlement of 1836 provided that 
instead of 1-10th of the produce there 
should be a rent-charge fluctuating in 
amount with the fluctuations in the price 
of wheat, barley, and oats, and that it 
should be paid by the landowner. I pass 
by the customary and somewhat thread- 
bare attack on landowners in general 
to which we have been treated to-night, 
and will only say that the other prin- 
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ciple involved in the settlement of 1836 
was that whatever might be the improve- 
ment in the land the tithe owner should 
never receive more than this rent-charge. 
I will not discuss whether that was an 
equitable assessment or not; but I do 
not think any hon. Member will suggest 
that I have not fairly stated the points 
in the settlement of 1836. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
says the Government have ripped up 
that settlement. I listened with astonish- 
ment, and waited to hear in what respect 
they havedone so. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asserted the Government have im- 
posed a personal liability on the occupier. 
I will assert they have imposed no such lia- 
bility ; but I will not stop to bandy words 
on that, because my right hon. Friend 
has said that the Government are willing 
to insert words to prevent any such result 
being broughtabout. Have the Govern- 
ment done nothing to relieve the hard 
cases? They have proposed that the 
actual rent shall be reduced in certain 
cases. By the clauses of the Bill they 
have attenipted to reduce the burden in 
certain cases where it is thought to press 
hardly. The hon. Member for North 
Hants thinks the standard we have set 
up will not be satisfactory—that our 
relief will not go far enough; but 
whether he is right or we are right we 
have by the clauses attempted to reduce 
the burden in hard cases. Willany hon. 
Member who is willing to deal fairly 
with my position be good enough to sug- 
gest to me what part of the settlement of 
1836 is ripped up? It is provided that 
the owner shall be the only person 
responsible. The clause reserving exist- 
ing contracts is a mere incident 
which appears in every Act of Parlia- 
ment of the kind, and has nothing 
to do with the main scope of the 
Bill. In all future contracts the owner 
and not the occupier will have to pay 
the tithe. In that respect we are abso- 
lutely carrying out the settlement of 
1836. Again, we have given no in- 
creased value of any sort or any kind by 
this Bill to the tithe owner, except that 
involved in the settlement of 1836. 
Lastly, in the cases in which we have 
given relief we have given it to the 
occupier and not to the owner. All the 





steps we have taken have been steps to 
redress the evil felt by the persons who 
Sir R, Webster 
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have paid the tithe, and in no way to 
give any increased value, either in 
amount or security, beyond the Act of 
1836 to those who receive the tithe. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
now reply to my speech ; but these ques- 
tions will come up over and over again 
in the course of the discussion on the 
clauses of the Bili, and I will respect- 
fully, but firmly, challenge the right hon. 
Gentleman to point out then in what 
respect I am wrong when I say the Bill 
does not break up the settlementof 1836. 
I trust that I have made my meaning 
clear. I will only assert again that this 
Instruction is not necessary for the pur- 
pose of enabling relief to be given in 
cases of hardship. 

(11.38.) Sm H. VIVIAN rose to ad- 
dress the House. 


Sir Micnaret Hicks Bracu rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 

Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

(11.40.) The House divided :—Ayes 
238 ; Noes 197.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 

Question put accordingly. 

(11.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
197 ; Noes 240.—(Div. List, No. 118.) 

(12.8.) Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR 
(Liverpool, Scotland): Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to ask, as a matter of order, 
whether it is not now necessary to go 
on to the next Order, as the time for 
contested business is passed ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was about to take 
the House into counsel upon an entirely 
new point which has arisen. The 
position is this: There are several other 


Instructions on the Paper. If there 
were no. other Instructions down 
on the Paper I should have to 
leave the Chair without Question 


put. There area number of Instructions 
down ; but I regret to inform the hon. 
Members, in whose names the other 
Instructions stand, that they are not in 
order. Some of them have been antici- 
pated, and others are beyond the scope of 
the Bill. Under these circumstances, 
strictly and technically, I should leave 
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the Chair and allow the proceedings to be 
completed as they originated before 
12 o'clock. I do not, however, wish to 
do so without the full concurrence of the 
House, the occasion being a perfectly 
new one. I am not going to insist upon 
any technicality. Iam disposed to take 
the House fully into my confidence. I 
shall not leave the Chair if the House 
objects to my doing so. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Would 


not discussion on the subject constitute 
opposed business ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The House will 
observe that there is no question before 
the House on the assumption that these 
Instructions are out of order. Of course, 
I know very well that it is possible some 
Instructions may be put down which 
may be in order. If hon. Members wish 
. me to state specifically and categorically 
why the Instructions are out of order I 
will do so. [Cries a “Yes,” and “No, 
no!”] Probably, the House will not 
think it necessary that I should do that. 
I shall only leave the Chair, as I say, 
after that explanation, with the concur. 
rence of the House. I have no personal 
feeling, I need not say. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
Am I to understand that, in consequence 
of your ruling, it is open to any Member 
to object to your leaving the Chair ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No objection can be 
taken technically ; but it is a new point 
which has arisen, and, as I have said 
before, I have stated it to the House 
as fully and as fairly as I could. I can- 
not say there is a technical rule, but I do 
not wish to put the House to any incon- 
venience. The Instructions, as a matter 
of fact, are out of order. There is 1:0 
question, therefore, before the House, 
and, technically, I say, I should be 
obliged to leave the Chair, and think 
myself entitled to leave the Chair with- 
out Question put; but, if the House 
objects, the Debate must stand over. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: Under the cir- 
cumstances of your recent ruling, and 
considering the fact that there are many 
hon. Friends of mine who would like, 
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perhaps, to put in order the Instructions 
they have at present on the Paper, I 
shall, with great respect to the Chair, 
take what formal course may be neces- 
sary to raise an objection to your leaving 
the Chair. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not leave the 
Chair unless the House generally wishes 
me todo so. Perhaps the House will be 


kind enough to express an opinion. 
[Cries of “ No, no,” and “ Yes, yes.”] 


*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): Speaking, as I think I 
may do, on behalf of the Welsh Members, 
and without wishing to take advantage 
of any technical objection, all I can say 
is that we desire most certainly that you, 
Sir, should not leave the Chair. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Will it not be in order to move that the 
House should proceed to the other Orders 
of the Day? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: ,I think I am pre- 
cluded from putting any question that I 
expressly leave the Chair. It would be 
better that I should not leave the 
Chair. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not rise to 
make any observations, because it is per- 
fectly clear, from the statement which 
you, Sir, have made, that unless you saw 
clearly that it was the unanimous feeling 
of the House you would not think it 
right to leave the Chair. I did not rise, 
because I thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby would 


give utterance to some expression of 
opinion on the matter; but clearly, 
unless there is some more unanimous 
feeling than we are acquainted with 
at present, you would not think it 
right in the circumstances to leave the 
Chair. Perhaps I may add that we shall 
put the Bill down as the first Order this 


day. 
It being after Midnight, Further Pro- 


ceeding on going into Committee stood 
adjourned. 


Further Proceeding to be resumed 
to-morrow. 
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TREES (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 70.) 
Considered in Committ 2. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I beg 
to move, Mr. Courtney, that you report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will withdraw 
his opposition. This isa Bill on which 
both sides are agreed, and its object is to 
enable tenants to improve their property 
by planting trees. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): I 
do not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man is prepared to accept the Amend- 
ments which have been put down to the 
Bill. If he will look at the Amendments 
he will see that they do not in the 
slightest degree interefere with the effi- 
ciency of the measure. The registration 
provided for in those Amendments is a 
simple matter, involving no expense to 
the county. 


Dr. TANNER: I think that if the 
hon. Gentleman will look at the facts of 
the case he will see—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! If 
the hon. Member is not prepared to 
accept the Amendments it is impossible 
for us to go further. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
to-morrow. 


CUSTOMS CONSOLIDATION ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 247.) 


Considered in Committee. 
Dr. TANNER: I object. 


Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will allow 
this Bill to pass. He thinks it will pro- 
mote smuggling, whereas its effect will 
be just the reverse. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington,S.): We 
have now got to the definition clause. 
If the hon. Member has any Amend- 


ments to propose I will give them my 
best consideration on the Report stage. 
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Dr. TANNER: On the understanding 
that only one stage will be taken to- 
night I will not insist upon my objec- 
tion. 

Bill reported ; as amended to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 239.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


LICENSING ACTS (APPEALS) BILL.— 
(No. 35.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

On the Motion for adjournment of the 
House, 

(12.28.) Mr. J. MORLEY: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
to-morrow, in case the Government suc- 
ceed in getting you, Sir, out of the 
Chair, they intend to proceed with the 


Committee on the Tithes Bill, or to go 
into Committee of Supply ? 


*(12.29.) Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I 
should hope that the Speaker will be 
permitted to leave the Chair without 
any delay to-morrow, and the evening 
will then be devoted to the sabject of 
education. : 

*Mr. JACKSON: It was understood 
that it would be convenient to take the 
Report of the Consular and Diplomatic 
Vote to-morrow, following the Education 
Vote. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.): 
May I ask when it is intended to proceed 
with Committee on the Tithes Bill ? 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am afraid 
I cannot answer the question. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 6th June, 1890. 





METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, &c. 
The Lord Saye and Sele added to the 
Select Committee. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECrION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, that the Committee have 
nominated the Lord Field a Member of 
the Standing Committee for Bills relating 
to Law, &c., in place of the Earl of Minto 
discharged from the Committee (with 
his Lordship’s assent) on the 14th of 
March last ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, that the Committee have 
added the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, the Lord Chaworth 
(E. Meath), the Lord Leigh, the Lord 
Kinnaird, and the Lord Emly to the 
Standing Committee for General Bills 
for the consideration of the Custody of 
Children Bill, and the Protection of 
Children Bill ; read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


before Five o'clock to Monday next, 
a quarter befure Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 6th June, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL— 
(by Orde: ). 
Order for Consideration read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 
(3.5.) Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 
E.): 1 beg to move that the Bill be con- 
sidered upon this day six months. The 
route of the proposed railway passes 
VOL. CCCXLV. [ramen szrizs.] 
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through a considerable portion of the 
district I represent, which extends from 
the Marble Arch to Tottenham. Court 
Road. There is the strongest possible 
objection to the scheme on-the part of 
the shopkeepers in Oxford Street, who, 
I see, are very slightingly spoken of in 
a statement which has been circulated by 
the promoters. They say that the very un- 
usual course of endeavouring to throw out 
the Bill on consideration of the Report has 
been adopted at the instance of .Oxford 
Street tradesmen, who took part in the 
opposition before the Committee. I do 
not know that the Oxford Street trades- 
men are very much to blame. If they 
consider that their interests and their 
property are likely to be seriously 
damaged by this railway, it is only 
natural that they should oppose it in 
every possible way that they can. They 
are not so selfish or so foolish as to say 
that if it could be shown that there is an 
absolute demand for such a railway they 
would still oppose it, but they do object, 
very strongly, that an experiment such 
as this—for it is purely an experiment— 
should be made in so important a 
thoroughfare as Oxford Street. If their 
object holds good regarding such a 
thoroughfare, what can be said of the 
remaining line of route, which continues 
along Holborn, Cheapside, Newgate 
Street, and King William Street? They 
object to such a route as this being 
handed over to a body of speculators who 
have not the slightest knowledge of the 
scheme which they propose to introduce. I 
say that advisedly, because it is to be an 
electricrailway,and there is no experience, 
in this country, atall events, of the success 
of such ascheme. There seems really 
to be no necessity for this rail- 
way at all, and, on that ground, I 
ask the House to reject the scheme. 
This line would not relieve in any way 
the difficulties of the traffic. 1t only 
proposes to deal with passengers, and it 
would not relieve in any way the cross 
traffic from the north to the south, 
which everybody knows is a source of so 
much danger and delay. It is, moreover, 
not a railway which would facilitate in 
any way the inter-communication of 
passengers by different railways, such as 
the Metropolitan, the District, or the 
main railways which run north and south, 
because this electric railway is on a 
totally different level to other railways 
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being, as sunk in some places, at a depth 
of 70 feet. It is also worked on a totally 
different principle to any railway that 
has ever been constructed in this 
country. In 1863, or thereabouts, a 
Joint Committee of the Lords and Com- 
mon sat to consider what convenience 
Londoners required in the way of rail- 
way communication, and, with the in- 
creased population since then, and the 
increased tendency to travel on the part 
of the public, I think that such a Com- 
mittee might well be re-appointed, in 
order that the whole question of the 
traffic of the Metropolis might be very 
carefully considered and gone into. I do 
not wish to detain the House and will, 
therefore, conclude by saying this—that 
the Committee sitting upstairs evidently 
had very great doubts as to the scheme, 
“because they inserted a clause which 
prevents the promoters from issuing a 
prospectus, or raising capital, until three 
months’ experience of the Southwark 
. Subway, as it is called, should have been 
gained. When there is a doubt of that 
kind I think it would be a wise thing to 
throw out the Bill and let the promoters 
come to Parliament when they can show 
that there is an undoubted success as to 
the working of an electric railway in this 
country. I beg to move that the Report 
-be considered this day six months. 

*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE (Finsbury, 
Holborn): I beg to second the Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill. I have no 
desire to prevent increased facilities being 
supplied for locomotion in London. I 
think that every Representative of a 
Metropolitan constituency would gladly 
welcome any scheme which would afford 
increased facilities for transit; but the 
question the House has to consider is 
whether this scheme would afford in- 
creased facilities. It is a railway to be 
worked by electricity, and I submit that 
electricity, as a motive power in this 
country, is altogether untried. The pre- 
sent scheme is a mere experiment, and 
my constituents in Holborn venture to 
think that Holborn is not the place 
where an experiment of this kind should 
be made. It must not be forgotten that 


some years ago a somewhat similar ex- 
periment was tried in the construction 
of a pneumatic railway, and that, after a 
fair trial, it was found to be impractic- 
able, and was ultimately abandoned. We 
are now asked to commence a new work 


Mr. Boulnois 
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in London by laying down a new system, 
and endeavouring to ascertain how far 
electricity can be utilised as a motive 
power. The inconvenience to the people 
of London is certain ; the advantages are 
altogether uncertain. I know that this 
House is always reluctant to interfere 
with the conclusions arrived at by a 
Select Committee ; but in this case the 
Committee itself has been in doubt, it 
has not been able to make up its own 
mind. A provision of an extraordinary 
character has been inserted in the Bill 
providing that the company shall not 
issue any prospectus or raise any portion 
of their capital until the Southwark Sub- 
way shall have been completed, and shall 
have been open for the conveyance of 
passengers for three months. I cannot 
understand why that clause was inserted, 
unless the members of the Committee 
themselves were in doubt as to whether 
the scheme is a practicable one. There- 
fore, in asking the House to reject the 
Bill we are only seeking to give effect 
to the doubts of the Committee expressed 
on the face of the Bill. 


Amendment moved, to leave out the 
word “now” in order to add at the end 
of the Question “ on this day six months.” 
—(Mr. Boulnois.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.25.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): I am disposed to support 
the Bill, but I should like to have some 
information as to how far the rights of 
the public have been considered in regard 
to the permanent way, and whether the 
company are going to pay anything to 
the Public Authorities by way of com- 
pensation or royalty for being permitted 
to drive a tunnel under the main roads. 
If there is no provision of that kind in 
the Bill, I think it would be well to 
adjourn the Debate, so that the London 
County Council and the Metropolitan 
Parliamentary Representatives might 
consider the matter. 

(3.30.) Sm C. LEWIS (Antrim, N.): 
I must say that I have not heard any 
sufficient reason given why the House 
should depart from the usual practice, 
and reject a Bill which has been passed 
by a competent Committee, after most 
careful consideration. There may be 
private objections to the Bill, but only 
strong public grounds should induce the 
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House to take the course suggested by 
the hon. Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Boulnois). 

(3.32.) Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednes- 
bury): Nothing has been heard from the 
opponents of the Bill that adds to the 
information possessed by the Committee 
when they arrived at their decision. I, 
therefore, hope that the House will waste 
no more time about the matter, but will 
support the Committee. I may add, asa 
matter of fact, that the recent Vestry 
Blections in connection with this locality 
turned entirely upon this Bill, and that 
the majority of the Members who were 
returned were pledged to support the 
scheme. Only yesterday the Vestry of 
Marylebone arrived at the conclusion 
that they would withdraw their opposi- 
tion to the Bill. 

(3.33.) Sir H. SELWIN IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping): I do not think the 
proposition to consider the Bill this day 
six months is justified by any such great 
weight of evidence as is usually expected 
when the House is asked to reverse the 
decision of a Select Committee. I must 
remind the House also that the par- 
ticular Committee by which the Bill was 
considered, sat for 13 days, and gave the 
fullest consideration to the questions 
which were raised before it. The pro- 
posed railway would tend to diminish 
the present congestion of traffic in our 
streets, and it almost appears as if some 
of those who raised objections to the 
Central London Railway have at heart 
the interests of existing vehicular traffic, 
and not those of the public. Similar 
railvvays to this have been established in 
America with success. 

*(3.35.) Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID 
(St. Pancras, S.): I must say that I 
never heard a weaker case submitted for 
upsetting the deliberate judgment of a 
Committee, which sat for a long period, 
and gave the closest attention to the 
evidence. The question of electric 
railways is by no means in an experi- 
mental stage in the United States. I 
have been on many such lines, and I 
believe that accidents upon them are 
not more frequent than upon ordinary 
lines. 

(3.36.) Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gates- 
head): Having presided over the Com- 
mittee which considered this Bill, I 
should like to point out that the Local 
Authorities who have.to keep the roads 
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in repair are likely to be gainers if 
the railway is constructed, because the 
trafic will be decreased, and the 
wearing of the roadway consequently 
lessened. It is evident that something 
must shortly be done to relieve the 
great congestion of traffic in the Metro- 
polis. There are three courses open— 
traffic can be conveyed either upon, over, 
or under the surface. I do not believe 
that an overhead railway is likely ever 
to be constructed in London, while if the 
surface traffic continues to increase in its 
present proportions an absolute deadlock 
may shortly be expected in some of our 
thoroughfares. No doubt electric trac- 
tion is to some extent an experiment, 
but it is one of the functions of Parlia- 
ment to sanction experiments made by 
scientific men, who believe that they will 
confer benefits on the public. The 
opposition of the shopkeepers is rather in 
the interests of their own trade, as they 
would derive advantage from congested 
traftic, but they are not the only persons 
to be considered. I hope that the pro- 
posed line will do something to alleviate 
the great evils which now attend 
metropolitan traffic. Among the oppo- 
nents were the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, who entertain a fear that the pro- 
posed railway may interfere with the 
safety of the cathedral, but the Committee 
received ample evidence to convince them 
that no danger of the kind is to. be 
feared. 

*(3.45.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I do not object 
to the principle of electric railways, but 
my fear is that the construction of a 
tunnel so near St. Paul’s might tend to 
endanger the foundations of that build- 
ing. Mr. Penrose and Mr. Ewan Chris- 
tian, architects to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, are decidedly of 
opinion that the fabric of the cathedral 
may be endangered if the Bill is allowed 
to pass, and Sir Christopher Wren, who 
designed the present structure, has left 
on record a full description of the nature 
of the soil upon which the cathedral is 
built, and a warning to those who should 
come after, that no tunnelling in the 
neighbourhood should be allowed. 

*(3.46.) Sir J. PULESTON (Devon- 
port): A good many things have 
happenedsince the daysof Sir Christopher 
Wren. and we are assured by such 
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"experienced engineers as Sir John Fowler, 
Sir Benjamin Baker, and Mr. Great-’ 
head, that there can be no possible 
risk to St. Paul’s in sanctioning 
the construction of the proposed 
Railway. Perhaps 1 may be allowed to 
remind the House that the Underground 
Railway was allowed to approach 
Westminster Abbey within 70 feet and 
Westminster Hospitai within 23 feet, 
and there the subsoil is sand, and no 
inconvenience whatever has happened 
to either building, whereas the proposed 
line will not come within 300 feet of 
St. Paul’s, where the subsoil is clay. I 
think the convenience of the line will 
far outweigh the anxiety of my hon. 
Friend. 

*(3.50.) Sm E. WATKIN (Hythe): 
I may be thought an opponent of this 
measure ; and certainly I could answer 
much that has been said—for instance, 
the comparison between Westminster 
Abbey and the District Railway, and St. 
Paul’s and the subway proposed. But 
that is not the question. I have been a 
good while in Parliament, but I have 
always set my face against this House 
without evidence vetoing the decisions 
of Committees who have had evidence 
before them ; and I hope the House will 
pass this Bill in justice to a painstaking 
Committee, and as matter of fairness 
to the promoters. 


(3.51.) Sm E. GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): As one of the Com- 
mittee, I wish to say that the Bill was 
passed at the instance of quite substantial 
promoters, and after the most careful 
investigation. If the House postpones 
the consideration of the Bill now a 
great public advantage will be denied 
to the congested districts of London. 
The apprehensions which have arisen 
as to the effect of the Bill are, in the 
opinion of the Committee, based upon 
altogether insufficient grounds. 


(3.52.) Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I would submit that the 
House should pause before it makes 
a present to private individuals of 
the right to go under the streets 
of the Metropolis, a right which may 
some day be of as much value as the 
right to conduct traffic along the surface 
of the ground. 

(3.55.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I quite agree as to 
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the desirability of railways becoming 
public property, but I approve of the 
Bill before the House, and cannot help 
thinking that the opposition to it 
emanates only from a small knot of selfish 
tradesmen, who object to any form of 
locomotion which does not give pas- 
sengers full facilities for stopping at 
their shops. 

(4.0.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I am bound to say that I approve 
the Bill generally, but I think that in 
future such a measure should only be 
sanctioned on the understanding that the 
company promoting it should pay some- 
thing in the way of royalty for the privi- 
leges accorded. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time. 





LICENSED PREMISES (LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


Return ordered— 


‘*Asto thenumber of Premises licensed for 
the sale of Intoxicating Liquors for consump- 
tion on the premises, which have been pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the London County Council, the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London, the 
Corporation of the City of London, and the 
Corporations of the several Municipal Boroughs 
in England and Wales, during the ten years 
ended the 31st day of March, 1890, the amount 
of the purchase money paid in respect of the 
licensed premises in each case, and whether the 
licence so purchased was sold or transferred or 
was allowed to expire, and in the cease of sale or 
transfer what consideration was or is to be 
received by the authority.”—(Mr. Maslure.) 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir Joun Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection: That they had 
discharged Mr. Buchanan from the 
Standing Committee on Law, and Courts 
of Justice, and Legal Procedure, in respect 
of the Elections (Scotland) Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Bill, and had appointed 
in substitution, Mr. Wallace. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee : 

1. ‘* That, in the case of the Aldershot Roads 
Bill, the Standing Urders ought to be dis- 
pensed with—That the Bill be permiteed to 
procecd.” c 
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COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Address for “Return of Commissions in the Army given to Non- 
Commissioned Officers during the last five years :— 





Number of years 
service in the 
ranks. 


The Commission 
given. 


Name of 
regiment. 


Total number of 
Commissions 
given. - 


Number of ‘Commissions 
given in each regiment 
each year, 








| 
—(Mr, Coghill.) 





QUESTIONS. 





THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
can state the number of police officers 
of each rank, namely, Inspectors, 
Sergeants, and Constables, in the Metro- 
politan Police Force now doing ordinary 
or street duty who have completed 15, 
20, and 25 years’ service respectively ; 
also the number who have, during the 
last 12 months, completed 15, 20, and 25 
years’ service; the number who have 
died during the last 12 months, and 
after what length of service; and the 
number pensioned within the last 12 
months who have respectively completed 
15, 20, and 25 years’ service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I cannot state the 
figures within the limits of an answer, 
but I shall be happy to show them to the 
hon. Member. 


BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies what has been 
the result of the representations made 
regarding the position of British Indian 
subjects in the Transvaal ; whether it is 
true, as stated in the public prints, that 
both in the Transvaal and in the Orange 
Free State these subjects of Her Majesty 
have been placed under severe disabilities, 
their trade very greatly restricted or 
prohibited, the privilege of holding land 
denied to them, and their presence only 
permitted under special licence ; if there 








is any truth in these statements ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will urge 
strongly on the Governments of the 
South African Republics the claims to 
free ingress and equal treatment of the 
Indian subjects of Her Majesty as much 
as the claims of any other class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects; whether, in the 
Colony of Natal, British Indian subjects 
are under any restrictions or disabilities 
not applicable to people of European 
blood ; and whether there are any such 
distinctions i in the Cape Colony ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): In 
consequence of representations made by 
Her Majesty’s Government some modifi- 
cation has been made in the Transvaal 
Law regarding the position of British 
Indians, and further representations 
have been made, but no definite result 
has been yet arrived at. I may refer 
the hon. Member to the answers given 
by me on May 3, 1889, and February 25, 
1890. The Government of the Orange . 
Free State having recently proposed to 
enact a law restricting Asiatics in various 
respects, a representation has been made 
by the High Commissioner, the result of 
which is not yet known. It is, however, 
hoped that some modifications will be 
made. The laws and restrictions are 
based upon sanitary considerations ; 
they make no discrimination against 
British subjects, but apply generally to 
all natives of Asia, and aim mainly at 
defining a distinct “quarter” in each 
town for their habitation. But, as I 
have before stated, further representa- 
tions have been made. The Indian 
immigrant population in Natal is for 
certain purposes, and for its own protec- 
tion, subject to what is virtually a special 
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legal code, including numerous restric- 
tions and regulations which are not 
applicable to people of European blood. 
Moreover, Indians and other  semi- 
civilised races are subject to special bye- 
laws as to registration and supervision 
in the boroughs of Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban. It does not appear that 
Asiatic races are subject to any special 
restrictions in the Cape Colony. If the 
hon. Member wishes to study the Natal 
laws in detail they will be shown to him 
if he calls at the Colonial Office. It is 
impossible within the limits of an answer 
in Parliament to state the effect of one 
great head of law in three or four 
separate States. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if it is true that the 
Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels 
have also been discussing the distinct 
question of levying Customs Duties in 
in the Congo Free Trade area ; whether 
the British delegates on the subject of 
slavery had instructions to discuss the 
other question also; and whether, as 
stated in the public prints, they have 
given their adhesion to a proposal for 
levying duties ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): It is 
true that the Anti-Slavery Conference at 
Brussels have been discussing the question 
of levying Customs Duties in the Congo 
Free Trade area ; but it is obviously im- 
possible to give information on this 
subject while the Conference is still 
carrying on its deliberations. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘TELEGRAPH CON- 
VENTION. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether it has 
been brought under his notice that 
Lloyds’ Committee has proposed to the 
International Telegraph Convention, now 
sitting in Paris, that the signalling fee 
at Continental signal stations should be 
reduced from two francs to one franc, in 
return for which Lloyds’ propose to 
reduce the signalling fee at Lloyds’ 
signal stations, both in the United 


Kingdom and elsewhere, from 2s. 6d. to 

1s. ; and whether, in view of the great 

advantage of the proposed reductions of 
Baron H, de Worms 
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these signalling fees to shipowners, 
merchants, charterers, and underwriters. 
in this country, the Government has. 
instructed its Representatives to support 
them in the Paris Conference, with the- 
view of preventing a renewal of the 
higher rates for the next five years ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge) : The. 
proposal which I understand Lloyds: 
Committee are now desirous of submit- 
ting to the International Telegraph 
Conference is that if the signalling fee. 
at Continental stations be reduced to 
one franc, the Committee wil] reduce to 
ls. the fee for messages from Lloyds” 
signal stations in the United Kingdom 
to shipowners not resident in the 
United Kingdom. I am not aware of 
any intention on the part of the Com- 
mittee to place shipowners resident in 
the United Kingdom in the same posi- 
tion. I need hardly say that the 
British delegates will be very glad to 
use their best offices to secure any 
reduction the foreign Governments may 
see their way to make in the present fee. 


Chartered Acconntant. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CHARTERED COM- 
PANY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the South African 
Chartered Company is within the juris- 
diction of the High Commissioner ; and,, 
if so, to what extent, and in what 
manner; whether any map exists show- 
ing definitely the boundaries of the. 
territories within the authority of the 
Chartered Company ; and, if so, whether 
he ‘will lay it upon the Table; and in 
what official paper is the charter of the 
company to be found in the final and 
official form in which it was granted ? 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers the ques- 
tion, I wish to ask whether the High 
Commissioner is in future to com- 
municate directly with the South 
African Republic, or whether it is. 
intended to appoint a successor to Mr. 
Williams ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: The opera- 
tions of the Chartered Company are: 
under the supervision of the High Com- 
missioner, who, as Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative on the spot, is fully authorised 
to inquire into, approve, or prohibit any 
proceedings of the company, subject, of 
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course, to the ratification or otherwise of 
his acts by Her Majesty’s Government 
at home. The second part of the ques- 
tion is founded on some misapprehen- 
sion. Subject to a restriction against 
interfering with the rights of the South 
African Republic or Portugal, the 
company may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, obtain any commer- 
cial or administrative rights from local 
African rulers which it may consider 
itself justified in acquiring in its own 
interests, and having regard to its 
resources. The Secretary of State would 
naturally prohibit, under Sections 3, 4, 
and 8 of the charter, the acquisition or 
exercise of any powers which he might 
consider the company unfit to exercise, 
or likely to lead to international 
difficulties. The text of the charter as 
passed will be found at pages 227-232 
of the Blue Book, C 5918. In answer to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. O. V. 
Morgan), perhaps he will kindly give me 
notice of the question. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty what 
contracts, and to what amount, have, 
within the last 12 months, been 
given to Messrs. Marrian & Co.,, 
shipping brass-founders, of Slaney Street, 
Birmingham ; whether in those con- 
tracts any provision was made against 
sub-contracting; whether the middle- 
man, to whom these contracts or some 
of them were sub-let, is stated on sworn 
evidence, given before the police magis- 
trate, to have largely and suddenly 
reduced the wages of his workmen, on 
the ground that he had taken a new 
Government contract from a firm at a 
low figure, and could not afford to pay 
the former wages any longer; and, if 
contractors are required to manufacture 
in their own factories, whose duty is it 
to see that such a requirement is duly 
observed, or is it, aS was given in 
evidence before the Lords’ Sweating 
Committee with reference to Army 
contracts, nobody’s business to do so? 


Tae FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Contracts for gun-metal side 


scuttles, hinges, and other articles to the 
value of nearly £5,000 have been given 
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to Messrs. Marrian within the last 12 
months, the bulk of the orders over 
£4,000 having been placed in April 
last. No definite provision against sub- 
contracting was made in these contracts, 
because in many cases the contractor 
cannot make all the component parts of 
the articles he supplies. For instance, 
in the case of side-scuttles the contractor 
would not make the glass or indiarubber 
washers connected with them. Care is, 
however, taken that only bond fide 
manufacturers of the articles required 
are intrusted with a Government con- 
tract. There is no foundation for the 
report to which the third part of the 
question relates. Messrs. Marrian do 
not sub-let the contracts intrusted to 
them by the Government, and no 
evidence in support of such a statement 
was adduced at the trial referred to. A 
dispute did arise in connection with the 
discharge of two workmen, who were 
specially entered by the foreman in 
charge of the foundry to complete a 
large private order ; but the case did not 
involve any question of the sub-letting of 
the Government contract. Casters in a 
foundry of this kind are engaged and 
paid by the foreman, in accordance with 
the established practice of the trade. 
There is no special staff told off to visit 
contractors’ works to see that all con- 
tracts are executed on the premises, but 
many articles are made under inspection, 
and the Director of Contracts frequently 
visits the contractor’s premises, as op- 
portunities occur, to satisfy himself 
that the orders are properly executed 
there. 


In reply toa further question by Mr. 
J. Row.anps, 


Lorp G. HAMILTON said: I under- 
stand that the Director of Contracts has 
not a sufficient staff to enable him to 
see that the contract clause is carried 
out in every case. Our contracts do not 
necessitate the insertion of such a 
clause. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS: It is inserted 
as a precaution against sweating. It 
renders the persons infringing it liable to 
a penalty of £100. Are there no means 
of enforcing the penalty ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The hon. Gen- 


tleman refers to the clothing contracts. 
We have no contract for clothing. 








-—~ 


155 Heligoland. 
PROCESSIONS IN LONDON. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
IT beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return of the processions in London for 
the last three years; and whether he 
can show in the Return what was the 
object of the procession, how many per- 
sons were supposed to be in each pro- 
cession, and how many police were 
detailed off to look after each procession ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In 1889 1,177 
meetings and processions are reported to 
me as having taken place; in 1888 
1,403; in three months of 1887 198. 
The Commissioner of Police tells me 
that he is notable to give the figures for 
any earlier period. The Commissioner 
does not consider that in the public in- 
terest it would be advisable to state the 
nambers of police “detailed off to look 
after each procession.” No estimate of 
the numbers of persons “supposed to 
be in each procession ” can now be given. 
Under these circumstances it does not 
seem necessary to present any Return to 
Parliament, as I have given the hon. 
Member the information I possess. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: What was the 
object of each procession ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no infor- 
mation. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): The answer of the right hon. 

entleman confuses meetings and pro- 
cessions. Can the right hon. Gentleman 
give the numbers of processions as dis- 
tinguished from meetings? Does the 
Return include preaching at the corners 
of streets on Sunday, and persons 
gathered together by some one speaking ? 
Can the right hon. Gentleman state the 
number of complaints that have been 
made to the authorities of disturbances 
arising out of the mezetings to which he 
has alluded ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of the questions. 


GLASGOW TAILORING TRADE. 


Mr. CREMER: I beg toask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called toa 
dispute in the tailoring trade in Glasgow, 
and to the importation of journeymen 
tailors from Germany by certain master 
tailors of the city ; whether he is aware 
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that the men, previous to their departure 
from Germany; were induced to enter 
into a 12 months’ contract with the master 
tailors of Glasgow, without being in- 
formed that there was a dispute in the 
tailoring trade of that city ; and whether 
a contract so entered into is binding? _ 
Mr. MATTHEWS : I have no informa- 
tion as to the facts, but I have tele- 
graphed to Glasgow for them. Whether 
the alleged contract is binding is a 
question of Scotch Law, as to which I 
have no authority to give an opinion. 
Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
the Foreign Office could instruct the 
British Consuls in the towns of Germany, 
from which men are being brought, to 
notify the tailors of such places that a 
dispute exists in the tailoring trade of 
Glasgow? _ 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: It is nota 
matter in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can properly interfere. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


Str T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., S.)* 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
advisability of initiating negotiations 
with the Government of the French 
Republic with a view to the purchase of 
the rights of French fishermen in the 
coast fisheries of Newfoundland ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No statement 
can be made upon the subject at present, 
or until Her Majesty’s Government have 
had an opportunity of consulting the 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland and the 
other Representatives of the Colonial 
Government. 


HELIGOLAND. 


Str G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the statement in the Colonial 
Office List for 1890, page 133, that so 
lately as 1888 the annual value of the 
imports into Heligoland was, from the 
United Kingdom £305, from elsewhere 
£30,500, may be taken to be the 
correct outcome of the official Returns ; 
and if he can explain whether, and 
under what circumstances, there has since 
been such a change that now the imports 
into Heligoland are almost wholly from 
the United Kingdom ? 
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Plewro-Pneumonia. 


Baroy H. pE WORMS: I regret to 
find that there was an error in the 
information supplied to me by the 
Department on this subject which I gave 
to the House on Monday last. The 
mistake appears to have been caused by 
confusing the Returns of imports from 
the United Kingdom with those of 
imports from other countries. The 
matter does not appear to be of much 
importance ; but I may add that it is not 
possible, from the figures, to say how 
much of the imports professedly coming 
from Germany are goods originally 
shipped from English ports. 


EXPRESS LETTER POST. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is now prepared to 
establish the system of “express letter 
post,” as suggested in No. 46 (page 14) of 
the Sixty Reasons for an Inquiry into 
feform, forwarded to him by the 
hon. Member for Canterbury, on the Ist 
October, 1889, in the following terms :— 

“Recommending the introduction of the 
system of express letter post, or special delivery 
post, which works go satisfactorily on the 
Continent and in America. A letter posted in 
Vienna or New York, having an extra stamp 
by way of special fee, is at once dispatched, and 
is delivered within twenty minutes or half an 
hour from the time of its receipts in the postal 
district to which it is addressed ?”’ 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am not unaware of 
the advantages claimed for the system 
referred to by the hon. Member; but 
there are a variety of considerations to 
be borne in mind before adopting a pre- 
ferential rate of postage, which some 
could afford to pay and which many 
could not. Another question arises as to 
the expediency of breaking into the uni- 
form rate of postage established by Sir 
Rowland Hill, and the matter will 
require further investigation before a 
decision can be arrived at. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that in 
March, 1886, the question was said to be 
under consideration? Has any decision 
been arrived at? 

*Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir; no decision 
has been arrived at. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN FRANCE. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
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Majesty’s Government have now more 
fully considered the hardships entailed 
upon British subjects resident in France 
by the French Military Law of 1889, 
which imposes military service upon 
children of the first generation born in 
France of British parentage ; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
make representations to the French 
Government, pointing out that, in con- 
sideration of the fact that citizens of the 
French Republic resident in England 
under similar conditions are not liable to 
any military service, it would be proper 
to extend reciprocal advantages by the 
exercise of a dispensing power to British 
subjects resident in France ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The new French 
Naturalisation Law enacts that children 
born in France of a father also born. in 
France are French citizens, and the 
Military Law imposes military service 
upon such persons as’ French citizens. 
Although, according to British Law, 
grandchildren of a natural born British 
subject are British subjects even though 
born abroad, Her Majesty's Government 
have been advised that there is no proper 
ground of protest against the new 
French Law. 


Pleuro-Pnéumonia. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to as the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether hisattention has been 
called to the report of Professor Brown, 
which shows an alarming increase in 
outbreaks of pleuro-pneumoniadvring the 
four weeks ending 24th May, and that 
the attacks are largely among shed 
cattle, and are spread by their sale and 
dispersion; and whether, having regard 
to the limited powers and jurisdiction 
now possessed by Local Authorities, 
especially as to control over movement 
of cattle from one area to another, he 
will take steps to bring the Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia Bill into operation at the earliest 
possible date ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tan BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cmapriy, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): Yes, Sir. My atten- 
tion has been called to the report of 
Professor Brown, by which I presume 
the hon. Member refers to the usual 
monthly report which is presented by 
him to the Veterinary Committee of the 


| Royal Agricultural Society. It is unfor- 
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tunately true that the outbreaks of 
pleuro-pneumoniahave recently increased, 
and especially during the last month, a 
fact to which I have already called atten- 
tion more than once during the passage 
of the Pleuro-Pneumonia Bill through the 
House. I may observe that the disease 
usually shows a marked increase at this 
period of the year, which is due, no 
doubt, to the considerable movement of 
animals which takes place throughout 
the country. What the hon. Member 
means by the reference in the second 
part of his question to the very limited 
powers now possessed by the Local Authori- 
ties do not quite understand ; and he 
is probably not aware that the powers 
they possess already within their own 
jurisdiction are very wide. I have 
already directed that a communication 
should be made to the various Local 
Authorities where the disease prevails 
with the view of procuring an energetic 
application of their powers until the 
Pleuro Bill comes into operation, which 
Iam quite as anxious tu hasten as the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. CHANNING: At what date 
will the Bill come into operation ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: In September. 


Business of 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the attention of 
Her Majesty's Government has been 
called to the accounts have very recently 
appeared in the newspapers of horrible 
cruelties stated to have been perpetrated 
a few weeks ago upon Armenian 
Christians in the district of Khanoos 
between Bitlios and Erzeroum; and 
whether he can give, or will obtain, any 
information on the subject ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: In a Despatch, 
dated the 13th of last month, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Erzeroum stated that 
he had heard that a large number of 
Armenian labourers passing through the 
valley of Alashgerd on their return 
home from Russia were attacked by 
Koords and five of their number killed. 
The Port2 denies the truth of the report 
referred to, and inquiry is being made as 
to the facts. 

Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not seem to have seen the 
statement on which my notice is founded, 


Mr. Chaplin 
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that one of the Christians had been 
roasted alive. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: We certainly 
have not heard of any such occurrence ; 
but I am quite certain if it took place it 
will be reported. 


BUSINESS IN THE COURTS. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) : I beg to ask the Attorney Gene- 
ral what was the number of cases waiting 
to be heard in the Queen’s Bench Division 
and the Chancery Division respectively 
when the Judges rose on the 23rd May 
for the Whitsuntide vacation; and 
whether, as the Judges have vacations 
of three weeks at Christmas, two weeks 
at Easter, 10 days at Whitsuntide, and 
11 weeks in the autumn, he would 
consider the advisability of either 
abolishing the Whitsuntide vacation 
altogether, or of limiting it to the 
Saturday preceding and the Monday 
following Whit Sunday ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wenssrer, Isle of Wight): The number 


‘of cases standing for trial at the com- 


mencement of the present sitting was, 
in the Chancery Division, 627, and in 
the Queen’s Bench Division, including 
cases pending before Divisional Courts 
and appeals in Bankruptcy, 1,212. The 
question of the length of vacations is 
not for me, but having regard to the 
work which has to be performed by the 
Judges and officials when the Courts 
are not sitting, I am unable to hold out 
any hopes that a proposal for shortening 
the Whitsuntide vacation would be 
entertained. 

Mr. J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): May 
Iask if Divisional Courts are in future 
to be composed of three Judges: instead 
of two, as has been the case for the last 
10 years? If so, there will be one Nisi 
Prius Court the less. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: 
notice of that question. 

Mr. COGHILL : Does not the Attorney 
General consider one-third of the year 
too much of a holiday ? 


I must have 


[No answer was given. | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. : 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I had intended to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
inasmuch as on the 20th May he stated— 
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“Tf it becomes necessary fur the Govern- 
ment to make proposals for a further extension 
of time, then the views of the Government 
with regard to the future progress of business 
may be properly put forward,” 
and on the 23rd May he made such a 
proposal without giving the views of the 
Government, he will now, for the con- 
venience of the House, make such a 
statement as to business as he did on the 
17th June, 1889, when making a similar 
Motion to that carried on the 23rd May 
this year. In the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman I will defer the ques- 
tion. 

Sik A. BORTHWICK (Kensington, 
8.): I beg to ask thé Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he can inform the 
House with reference to what. took place 
on the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man ‘the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow earlier in the 
Session; whether his Government have 
given their attention to devising any 
means for enabling the House to rise for 
the Autumn Recess at an earlier period 
than has been the case on some recent 
occasions ? I presume that the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the present 
state of public business gives a special 
interest to this question in the minds of 
hon. Members ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I may say that the 
Government have given their very 
serious attention to the matter which 
was raised by the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bridge- 
ton earlier in the Session. The Govern- 
ment were urged to consider whether 
any means might be devised by which 
the House might rise at an earlier period 
of the Session. We have given atten- 
tion to the matter, and my right 
hon. Friend the leader of the House 
will, in the course of a few days, 
submit proposals to the House. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


Mr. E. LEES (Oldham): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Mr. Thomas 
Harrison, of Hollinwood, Oldham, who is 
now lying in Strangeways Prison, Man- 
chester, for contempt of Court ; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Harrison has never 
committed any offence except in connec- 
tion with the publication of a pamphlet 
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entitled The Coal Trade and Railway 
Rates, reflecting upon the action of a 
Railway Company and certain colliery 
proprietors; whether the order for a 
writ of attachment against Mr. Harrison 
was made in Chambers instead of in open 
Court, and whether it is the law that a 
man may be committed for contempt. 
otherwise than by an order made in open 
Court ; whether Mr. Harrison is now 
detained in prison for a contempt for 
which he has already humbly apologised 
to the Court; and whether this is in 
accordance with usual practice ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to be good enough to 
postpone the question. I have had no 
opportunity of communicating with the 
authorities upon the subject. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Customs. 
and Inland Revenue Bill, without 
Amendment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_1o0e- — 
TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY AND 
REDEMPTION BILL—(No. 16).) 
Order for Committee read. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yesterday I ruled 
that six Instructions which were on the 
Paper in regard to this Bill were out of 
order. After I left the Chair last night 
three more Instructions were put down, 
which were equally out of order with 
those preceding. Therefore, I have no 
alternative now but to leave the Chair. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY—EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass 1V.—Epvucation, Science, AND ART. 
1. £2,182,224, Public Education. 
(4.33.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : 

There are only one or two points I 

desire to refer to, but I think they are 

not without importance. Article 99 C. 

lays down that as a rule children of 
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seven years of age. must pass in the 
first standard. That, no doubt, appears 
to be a very practical and sensible rule. 
We all wish to see children advance as 
rapidly as they can with due considera- 
tion for their health and general develop- 
ment, but my point is that the continued 
insistence upon the individual examina- 
tion of children at the age of seven in 
Standard I. absolutely prohibits the 
adoption of the Kindergarten system in 
our infant schools. I cannot get any 
Vice President of the Council or any 
sufficient number of Members of this 
House apparently to appreciate the im- 
portance of that consideration. While, 
however, I have the honour of a seat in 
this House I shall never miss the oppor- 
tunity of insisting that we must con- 
tinue to be altogether behind in the race 
of educational progress while we make 
so little use of the Kindergarten system 
in our schools. We are obtaining far 
lower and more imperfect practical 
results than we should obtain if we 
abandoned the system of mechanical 
cram, and adopted the system of kind 
and loving culture which is provided by 
the Kindergarten plan. There are many 
Kindergartens established throughout 
London, and in various parts of the 
country. The aim of the system is to 
develop the child naturally by pleasing 
and agreeable exercises, which involve 
very little labour to the child, and, in 
fact, are really a kind of play. Then 
I find in the Code an assumption that 
words of one syllable are neces- 
sarily less difficult to read than 
longer words. That is an_ old- 
fashioned and absurd notion. Some 
of the most difficult words in the 
language are words of one syllable, 
such as “eight,” or “one,” or “taught,” 
or “wrought.” The fact that such an 
assumption should be made with regard 
to the first standard shows, I think, an 
incorrect apprehension of what the real 
difficulties are at the beginning of a 
child’s career. Under the Kindergarten 
system the sounds of letters are taught 
and associated with certain signs which 
the child sees before it, and by a very 
gradual and natural process the child 
comes to read almost without being 
aware that any effort has been made. 
The arithmetical standard is an absurd 
one to adopt for a child of seven. 
A child of that age cannot have the 
Mr. Picton 
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remotest notion of what a thousand 
means, or of any larger number than it 
can count upon the fingers of its hand. 
In Germany it is the custom to keep 
children at numbers under 10 for a 
whole year,. giving them continual prac- 
tice in the simple numbers, and thus 
importing a faculty for future progress 
that is never obtained under any other 
system. I think, at all events, the 
Department might allow more liberty to 
schoolmasters in these respects. I do 
wish the Education Department would 
re-consider this matter, and not make it 
a hard and fast rule that every child of 
seven must pass through the second 
standard. A great deal of what is called 
over-pressure arises simply from our 
rigid and mechanical system of teaching. 
We do not make the teaching interesting 
to the children, and, therefore, their 
nervous system is strained, and their 
faculties break down. I will earnestly 
exhort the Vice President of the Council, 
if he wishes to introduce a valuable 
reform which would be pleasing to all 
the best friends of children, to re-con- 
sider this matter. I wish to allude to 
another point, respecting the new system 
of classifying teachers. A new distinc- 
tion is to be enforced between trained and 
untrained teachers. One would naturally 
suppose that by a trained teacher would 
be meant a man or woman who had gone 
through proper practice, had become 
familar with all the necessary technicali- 
ties of school teaching, and had learnt the 
proper subjects. But the word “trained” 
in this New Code is taken to mean 
something different. It means that the 
t2acher to whom it is applied has passed 
through a training college, which is 
approved by the Department. Far be it 
from me to undervalue the importance of 
passing teachers through training colleges 
wherever it is practicable, but that is a 
very different thing from saying you 
must draw a lifelong distinction between 
those who have passed through a train- 
ing college and those who have not. 
Surely, if it is a common expression 
that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, the proof of the teacher 
is in the teaching. If a_ teacher 
proves by his successes, by his power 
of organisation,and by the progress of the 
children under him that he is as capable 
as a man who has gone through a train- 
ing college, why should you insist upon 
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a stigma of difference between him and 
his trained colleague? Iam aware that 
the Vice President has conceded that the 
distinction shall not be retrospective, but 
only prospective ; but this concession 
will complicate matters even more. 
Instead of having only two varieties of 
teachers, the trained and the untrained, 
you will have three, namely, those who 
have passed through the training 
colleges, those who are untrained but to 
whom the rule does not apply, and those 
who are untrained to whom the rule 
does apply. The real difference between 
one man and another in a school is, that 
one man has the gift of teaching and 
another has not. It is almost as true of 
a teacher as of the poet, that he is born, 
not made. If» man is born with a 
capacity for teaching he will make the 
best of the poorest material. Therefore, 
T really think it is rather hard to insti- 
tute a distinction between the two 
classes of people throughout their lives, 
without any regard to the way in which 
the untrained teacher may perform his 
duties. Some time ago the Education 
Department offered to graduates at 
college and toladies who had passed certain 
university examinations the opportunity 
of entering the teaching profession in our 
elementary schools, even though they had 
not passed through the ordinary training 
college. Experience and practice were 
required, of course, but this being ac- 
quired these ladies and gentlemen were 
recognised as equally qualified for the 
profession with certificated teachers. 
But this position is now taken away, 
and upon these teachers rests, as a 
sort of stigma or disqualification 
through their career, the distinction 
that they are not trained teachers 
because they have not passed through 
a training college. This, I think, is 
scarcely dealing fairly with this class. 
Again, another question, and I think a 
very serious one, is the ever-recurring 
religious difficulty. I do not wish to 
introduce any element of dissension into 
this, which ought to be a friendly con- 
versation, but still it is a matter that 
ought with all fairness to be considered. 
I find in the minority Report of the 
Royal Commission on Education that the 
number of students in the Church of 
England training colleges in 1886 was 
2,210, or a proportion of 67°5 per cent. 
of the whole of the teachers under train- 
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ing in that year. Of course, there are 
no Board training colleges, although 
Board school teachers are put as a 
separate denomination in the statistics 
of school attendance. In the British 
colleges the students were 15:7 of the 
whole supply for the year. But when 
we turn to the attendance at the schools 
under different denominations the per- 
centage is entirely different. While the 
Church cf England students are 67°5 
per cent. of those under training for 
teachers, the children in average attend- 
ance at Church of England schools are 
47°3 of the whole attendance at elemen- 
tary schools, the Board schools having 
an average attendance of 36-4, and these 
Board school teachers have no special 
training colleges. This shows that the 
supply of denominational training 
colleges is disproportionate to the de- 
mand of the denominational schools, and 
the result is that many Nonconformists, or 
those who are not attached to any particu- 
lar denomination, have great difficulty in 
being passed as teachers at all, as the 
managers of the denominational training 
colleges expect as a rule that the 
students shall be of that religion to 
which the college belongs. This Code 
provides for the foundation of day train- 
ing colleges where all denominations 
may meet together, but as only a very 
limited number of students will be able 
to avail themselves of these, the proposal 
is wholly inadequate to meet the 
needs of the day. The result of 
this disproportion between the supply of 
colléges and the demand for training by 
those who do not belong to the Church of 
England or any particular denomination 
is that young people must do violence to 
their religious or conscientious scruples, 
or be debarred from the benefit that a 
training college gives. They qualify 
themselves as best they can by attending 
classes and passing examinations. Why, 
however, should there be anything in 
the nature of a stigma upon them; 
why should they be supposed to occupy 
a lower position? Much dissatisfaction 
prevails upon this point, and I hope this 
watter will receive re-consideration. 
*(5.0.) Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): There is much in the 
criticism which has been offered from 
hon. Members on the other side with 
which I can agree, but I am sure I am 
at one with my right hon. Friend when 
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I say I am quite sure there is no intention 
whatever to cast any slur upon those 
able, hardworking teachers who have 
not passed through training colleges. I 
am sure Her Majesty’s Government 
recognise the good work done by 
untrained teachers. I must take ex- 
ception to the assumption that the 
constitution of Church of England 
training colleges should be altered to 
supply the whole body of trained teachers 
for the country. What the Church of 
England colleges attend tois the supply 
of an adequate number of trained 
teachers for the schools of the 
Church. It does happen that a large 
number of Board school teachers 
are trained there, but that only shows 
the appreciation the Board has of the 
training given, they are glad to get 
teachers so trained. If there is any 
grievance on the part of denominational 
bodies, religious or non-religious bodies, 
who may think the training should be 
other than it is, well, the simple remedy 
is for them to put their hands in their 
pockets and provide themselves with 
training colleges, which I have no doubt 
would receive recognition by the State, 
and would supply the teachers required. 
Turning from the remarks of the hon. 
Member on this subject, I join in the 
chorus of congratulation to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President upon 
the success of his New Code. I avoid 
old controversies, and will simply say we 
have before us a most satisfactory Code. 
Of course, like all human institutions, it 
has its imperfections, and I am sure my 
right hon. Friend will not think Iamgoing 
beyond the limits of friendly criticism 
when I say it may be possible even now 
to make improvements in this Code. 
The advantages of the Code are apparent 
at once, simplicity in the allotment of 
the grant; less variation in the annual 
grants, both very important improve- 
ments, and carrying out the spirit of our 
wishes, which we have long urged in 
vain ; and a third advantage is to be 
found in the liberty of classification 
allowed to teachers. ‘This is a substantial 
advantage, but Iam bound to mention, 
on the other hand, a point deserving 
attention which, if attended to, may 
make this Code still more satisfactory. 
The Code makes increased requirements 
from schools, but the new scale of grants 
will fail to meet the requirements in 
Mr. J. G. Talbot 
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many cases. There are advantages given 
to small rural schools, but there is a 
class of schools not sufficiently attended 
to yet doing good work which will not 
get assistance, schools in large scattered 
rural parishes with populations of about 
a thousand, more or less. In these 
parishes educational work is carried on 
with a struggle against great difficulties. 
Such parishes there are in Bucks and 
elsewhere, large and with a sparse and 
poor population, where education is 
carried on with very little assistance 
from the wealthier classes. I think it 
would be worth the attention of the Go- 
vernment whether in such places assist- 
ance could be given by way of 
special grant in some manner. [ 
know it may be said if education 
cannot be carried on by voluntary sub- 
scription recourse may be had to a 
School Board, there are those who think 
this a panacea for all evils, aud the way 
to bring about perfection in education. 
But this is not the doctrine generally 
held in such places, nor do I or many of 
my hon. Friends near me share in any 
such view. The inhabitants in these 
parishes are content with the present 
system of schools, and do not appreciate 
any addition to the rate burdens they 
have to bear. There can be no question 
but the rate system is more expensive 
than the voluntary system. Let me=say 
a word upon what was said on the last 
occasion in Committee, I think by the 
hon. Member for Poplar (Mr. Buxton), 
to the effect that voluntary subscriptions 
have very much diminished. That is 
an exaggeration ; they have not very 
much diminished. They have not 
increased pro tanto with the number of 
schools which, I am quite prepared to 
say, must be maintained by voluntary 
effort. But let it be remembered that a 
great deal of voluntary assistance is 
given which never appears in the balance 
sheet of school accounts. For instance, 
the building or land is often the property 
of the Lord of the Manor, or of a resident 
in the parish, and the free gift of 
such things constitutes a very im- 
portant contribution, which yet finds no 
place in the balance sheet. Teachers’ 
houses, too, are often freely given by 
landlords, but the very important con- 
tribution in the form of a remission of 
rent is not set out in the accounts. 
Many other methods might be mentioned 
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in which assistance is given in money, 
or money’s worth, towards education. 
All these are voluntary contributions, 
yet because they do not appear in the 
balance sheet of school accounts hon. 
Members are tempted to get up and say, 
“You call these voluntary schools, but 
you do not contribute towards the 
support of the schools as you 
should.” Certainly it is the duty 
of church people to maintain their 
schools by voluntary ccntributions, but 
before we are subjected to criticism 
on this account let full credit be given 
for the actual contributions that are 
made. There is a point has been urged 
upon my right hon. Friend, and I think 
there will be general agreement that it 
deserves attention. The teaching of 
drawing is to be compulsory under the 
new Code after August 31, 1891. As 
a member of the late Royal Com- 
mission I congratulate the Vice 
President upon the acceptance of our 
recommendation in this respect; but, at 
the same time, it is well to consider how 
this will practically work. At the present 
moment it is absolutely impossible to 
teach drawing in every school without 
doing injustice to existing teachers or to 
the resources of the school. The present 
Code contains no drawing syllabus 
or regulations. The regulations, when 
introduced next year, as they presumably 
will be, should be so framed that school 
managers in schools where the present 
teachers are not qualified to teach draw- 
ing under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment may be allowed to introduce the 
teaching of drawing gradually. There 
are many schools admirably taught by 
male and female teachers, who yet are 
unable to teach drawing, and could not 
qualify themselves for that teaching 
within a limited time. Surely it would 
be a great hardship to a master or 
mistress that, though conducting the 
school admirably under all the require- 
ments hitherto demanded, he or she 
should be sent to the right about because 
unable to teach drawing. This could be 
met by an Instruction to Inspectors that 
they shall be satisfied that the means of 
teaching drawing cannotat present be pro- 
vided, and in the belief that the Depart- 
ment will have due regard to the interests 
of all I have nothing but thanks to offer 
for this change. With regard to the 
pension question, all who are interested 
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in the status of the teachers must agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in his 
expression of opinion that it is not in a 
satisfactory state. There are some small 
grievances connected with the teachers 
of 1851 which I think that the 
Government might well remedy. 
Is it worth while, for the sake of the 
small sum involved in this matter 
of persons, to encourage the griev- 
ance of a most deserving class of 
teachers? I would make an earnest 
appeal to the Government to act gener- 
ously towards the claims of teachers 
engaged between 1851 and 1862, that 
they may receive the pensions to which 
they consider themselves entitled. There 
is another point upon which I shall find 
myself in opposition to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir J. Lubbock). I cannot 
help thinking sometimes, as I listen to 
remarks upon the extension of the cur- 
riculum, that we are apt to be a little too 
ambitious. I do not wish todeprive any 
boy of these opportunities of getting 
all possible instruction from which 
he may derive advantage, but I 
think we have reached or exceeded 
the limit of education which should be 
provided from the public funds. I do 
not in the least grudge the fullest oppor- 
tunities being afforded to clever boys by 
means of scholarships, or at the expense 
of their friends, but I think it is a mis- 
take to overload the ordinary curriculum 
of elementary schools with subjects that 
are no part of elementary education in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
This, I know, is not a popular doctrine, 
and it may shock my hon. Friend 
the Member for the London University, 
and others, but it is my decided view that 
all that the public are called upon to do 
is to provide the children of the working 
classes with full opportunity to read well, 
write well, and cipher. For that view, I 
have theauthority of the late Mr. Bright, 
who advocated this view pretty much 
in the words I have used [ “ No, no! J 
Well, the hon. Member for Bradfor 

expresses dissent, and he can correct me 
if 1 am wrong in the opinion I attach to 
the words used by the late Mr. Bright. 
Thereis a great dangernowadays in people 
being led to suppose that the State should 
do everything for everybody. It is a 
most pernicious doctrine, but it is a doc- 
trine that is largely applied to educa- 
tional matters. While I would offer 
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every reasonable facility for the develop- 
ment of education beyond the elementary 
education the State provides, yet it 
ought to be borne in mind that a great pro- 
portion of those who contribute through 
the rates towards this system of elemen- 
tary education are but little richer than 
those whose children are thus educated, 
and it is most unfair to ask them, out of 
their scanty earnings, to contribute to 
what may be termed the luxuries of 
education rather than the necessaries. 
With these observations I conclude, as I 
began, with congratulations to my right 
hon. Friend. I think the Code of 1890 wil! 
be a happy epoch in our educational 
history. 

*(5.20.) Mr.S.SMITH (Flintshire): I 
had not the good fortune to hear the 
Vice President the other night when he 
made his interesting statement, but I 
have read his speech with care, and I 
can heartily congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on the great advance the new 
Code indicates in the direction some of 
us have for years advocated. For the 
first time we have changes made which 
will have the effect of making education 
more practical, interesting, and attractive, 
and will strike at the root of that system 
of payment by results, which has been 
the curse of elementary education for so 
long. The teachers have long groaned 
under that system, and Iam glad it is to 
be so largely modified. At the same 
time, of course, I admit that the State 
must take security for the due applica- 
tion of its money, and I am jealous of any 
alteration that may have the effect of 
lowering the efficiency of our schools 
through inefficient inspection. We must 
insist upon getting a full return for our 


money. It is quite possible to secure 
that without the odious grinding 
system of payment by results. I desire, 


also, to commend the Code for the in- 
creased liberty of classification it allows. 
There never was a more preposterous 
doctrine laid down than that children 
should advance in line year by year, no 
matter what the difference in their 
abilities, health, and social condition, and 
I am glad to find the Code recognises 
this. I thank the Vice President for the 
step he has taken in widening the 
curriculum of education, and I cannot 
agree with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. 
Talbot). This will have the effect of 


Mr. J. G. Talbot 
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making education more attractive and 
interesting than in the past, when the 
memory was the sole faculty that was 
developed, and nothing was done to draw 
out the imaginative faculty: -What we 
wish is that the children should leave 
school with a taste for further education 
and knowledge. A course of mere read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering, sickens a 
child with education; these are the 
means, and not the end. We 
would have a child leave school 
with his powers of observation stimu- 
lated and with some elementary know- 
ledge in science, such as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Lubbock) has done so much to 
inculcate. To this end I am glad to find 
drawing is to take a leading place. This, 
with such subjects as agriculture, cookery, 
laundry work, &c., will make the school 
a pleasant, interesting place for children, 
while it brings home to parents the 
advantages of the education of their 
children. Too long has our system of 
education been merely a strain upon the 
memory—a recollection of phrases, not a 
knowledge of things. I hail with delight 
this useful beginning of a better state of 
things. The true principle is that of 
the Kindergarten system, which I found 
in admirable operation at the Marl- 
borough Street schools in Dublin. I 
wish especially to commend the Vice 
President of the Council for his courage 
in putting manual training into the 
Code. I believe that to be one of the 
greatert social reforms it is possible to 
carry out. There is in this country a 
great mass of unskilled labour. In our 
large towns there are tens and hundreds 
of thousands of people who are in- 
capable of using their hands in any 
effective manner, and it will be im- 
possible to put an end to the desti- 
tution prevailing in the East End of 
London, and our other large towns, until 
a good system of manual training is intro- 
duced. We have heard a good deal lately 
about the Sweating Commission. There 
is at present a mass of children who live 
in the streets, who rise to manhood and 
womanhood knowing nothing and capable 
of nothing, and as they grow up they 
become a part of the great mass of casual 
labour to be found in all large towns. 
The material upon which the sweater 
draws is just this class of helpless, casual 
labour, and we shall never put an end to 
sweating until we raise the condition of 
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this mass of people, and fit them for 
better work than these victims of the 
sweaters’ dens are capable of. I rejoice 
at the introduction of manual training, 
because I believe it will be the means of 
raising to a more healthy level the social 
condition of this great mass of our popu- 
lation. I wish also to thank the Vice 
President for what he said with reference 
to continuation schools. I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman “that there is 
complete unanimity with reference to 
these schools.” ‘It is surprising that the 
nation has been so sleepy and backward 
with respect to this matter, but a few of 
those on this side of the House have 
taken every opportunity of pressing the 
need of these continuation schools on the 
House of Commons, and I myself have 
introduced a Bill in three successive 
Sessions for their establishment. I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
adopted some of our suggestions, and for 
having so heartily responded to our 
appeals. I hold that such schools, if 
rightly expanded, would do mere to 
rescue the children of the poor from the 
degradation of the London streets than 
anything else. There is nothing more 
lamentable than the utter waste of 
educational power which goes on under 
our present system. There never was 
a more wasteful system than ours. The 
average child at the age of 16 will be 
found to have forgotten almost every- 
thing he has learnt. The Vice President 
has admitted there isa huge gap between 
the time when a child leaves school and 
the time when he gets occupation, but 
it is the fault of the House of Commons 
that this huge gap occurs, and it isour 
business now to find a means of bridging 
it over. In rural districts the average 
age at which children leave school is 
about 11 years; in some districts they 
leave even at 10. This is, in my opinion, 
a shameful fact. In large towns it is 
somewhat better. In London the average 
is about 12} years, though in many of the 
large towns it is not more than 11} to 
12. The very fact that children are 
allowed to leave school when they pass 
a certain standard encourages this 
system, and causes clever children to be 
leaving school earlier and earlier. A 
quick child can get through the Fourth 
Standard at the age of 10, and, what is 
worse,parents look upon it asagreat object 
to get their children away from school. 
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That system is utterly unsound. We want 
an age standard and not a qualification 
standard. Every other country of any 
degree of civilisation has an age standard. 
In Germany it is 14, with continuation 
schools up to 17. In Switzerland 15 is 
the earliest age at which a child leaves 
the elementary day school, and then there 
is an excellent system of continuation 
schools. In France 13 is the compulsory 
age, and in that country, also, there are 
excellent continuation schools. We are 
so far behind other countries that we 
ought to be ashamed, and that is the 
reason why in our large towns we have 
a social condition which most other 
countries would not tolerate. If we had 
a good system of continuation schools 
we could make some allowance for 
children leaving school early. Our 
present system of evening schools is alk 
but a dead letter. The number of chil- 
dren attending them is so small that they 
are scarcely worth mentioning, and even 
the few who do attend, attend so, irregu- 
larly that they derive little benefit. We 
are glad to think that these great changes 
have been made in the Code. Under 
the new Code the character of the 
education to be given in evening schools 
will be left largely to the discretion of 
the teachers. That is a step in the right 
direction, for the teachers will be able to 
provide for the real educational require- 
ments of the children, and it will make 
the schools more attractive. But some- 
thing more is wanted. Without some 
measure of compulsion we shall never 
get the mass of the children of the 
poor into our continuation schools. I 
know that many hon. Members do not 
altogether approve the suggestion of 
compulsion. But I say that the great 
bulk of the children of the working 
classes could, without difficulty, give an 
attendance of three nights a week during 
five months of the year. That is all we 
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ask for. Why should there not be 
compulsion? I do not believe that 
the people will object to it, if 


useful practical education is given. 
The views of the country upon the ques- 
tion are more advanced than the Govern- 
ment think. With compulsion we should 
have not 40,000, but 400,000 children 
attending evening schools. Without it 
it is hopeless to expect that the educa- 
tion of slum children will be continued 
in evening schools. Nothing but com-_ 
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pulsion will save these poor children 
from walking in the wretched footsteps 
of their parents. Girls need continuation 
schools quite as much as boys. The 
wretched plight of many poor women, 
sweated seamstresses and others, is due 
to the fact that they have had no educa- 
tional training such as would fit them, 
for example, to be domestic servants. I 
think all girls should be instructed in 
domestic economy. I am glad that 
cookery is to be taught. If girls over 
12 years of age are required to attend 
evening schools for two or three years 
there will be many fewer of these sad 
failures in life. At the Berlin Con- 
ference it was agreed the age of child 
labour ought to be raised, and that 
children under 12 should be forbidden 
to engage in industrial work. But in 
this country children are allowed to 
enter factories at the age of 10 years. I 
hold that our present half-time limit 
ought to be raised from the age of 10 
to 12, or, at any rate, to 11. Another 
most necdful change would be to make 
attendance at our day schools obligatory 
up to the age of 13. Iam afraid that 
Germany will soon be ahead of us in 
labour regulations, as she is at present in 
the matter of education. I hope the 
Government, therefore, will go a little 
further than they have done ; that they 
will raise the half-time age, and thas 
they will mak2 attendance at day 
schools obligatory up to the age of 13. I 
view their proposals for elementary 
education with satisfaction, but I cannot 
close my eyes to the fact that a great 
deal still remains to be done to put us 
ahead of other nations. We are allowing 
a vast amount of our national resources 
to be wasted. There are untold 
possibilities of progress in _ this 
country if but we would work the 
educational mine as we might do. 
I hope that the House will not be con- 
tented with the poor results we have so 
far obtained, but will insist on a much 
higher standard, and its necessary con- 
comitant—a much happier social con- 
dition. 

(5.57.) Cotone. EYRE (Lincolnshire, 
Gainsborough): I hope that when 
teachers are examined special regard 
will be paid to the question of their 
abilty to impart knowledge. In Germany 
teachers are required to pass high 


examinations in the art of teaching, and 
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theresult is that, in imparting knowledge, 
the Germans are far superior to any 
other nation. A man may be a Senior 
Wrangler or a double first, but it does 
not follow that he can impart informa- 
tion to children. I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council will give this point considera- 
tion. 

*(5.58.) Str J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): I had no intention of 
speaking on the present occasion ; but as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford has referred 
particularly to me, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say a few words. I was sorry 
to hear the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man, because I had hoped we were 
practically agreed. The hon. Member 
signed the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission which recommended as essential 
subjects of instruction in elementary 
schools, not only reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but also English history, 
English language, geography, and a 
knowledge of the elementary facts of 
Nature—that is to say, of elementary 
science. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he thought 3t sufficient to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; but if 
we are to teach reading, it would be just 
as well that the children who learn to 
read should learn something that may be 
useful in their after life. We keep the 
children at school in London not so long 
as some of us might wish, but, at any 
rate, until they are 12 or 13 years of 
age, while in other districts in the 
country they are not kept quite so long 
at school, Iam sorry to say. Neverthe- 
less, an intelligent child of 1) or 12, 
and still more an intelligent child of 
between 12 and 13, is capable of learning 
much more than mere reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They never will read 
in after life if reading is not made 
to interest them ; and, remembering 
this, we are bound to give them the best 
education we can—that is to say, the 
kind of education which is likely to 
prove useful to them in after life. One 
of the great faults of the education we 
give to these children is, that it is not 
made sufficiently interesting to them, and 
is not carried on afterwards by con- 
tinuation schools; so that the children 
soon forget what they have already 
learned. I fully concur in much that 
has been said in the excellent speech 
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of my hon. Friend (Mr. 8S. Smith), 
and I agree with him in thinking 
we might do a great deal more 
than is being done at present to make 
the education of our children interesting, 
and in that way to keep them for a 
longer period at school. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) who has just 
spoken has alluded to what he calls the 
luxuries of education ; but, as far as I am 
concerned, I do not regard mere reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as education at 
all. They are simply the preliminaries 
to education, and unless we teach our 
children something more than that, we 
can hardly say we have given them 
an education. I would remind my hon. 
Friend of the Report which he himself 
has signed, a Report expressing the 
unanimous opinion of the Commissioners 
on Education, that not only reading, 
writing, and arithmetic should be taught, 
but that some of the other things he 
just now so much deprecated were 
essential to the education of the children 
of this country. Iam very reluctant to 
have it supposed that we are advocating 
anything which is Utopian or impossible, 
and I would remind the House that the 
Report of the Commission I have 
referred to—a Commission selected 
from those who had a practical know- 
ledge of educational matters—was prac- 
tically unanimous. I do not wish to 
go beyond the recommendations of that 
Commission, and I do not wish the idea 
to go forth that we differ in opinion on 
these points from the judgment given 
‘by that body. I know that a great deal 
has already been done with a view of 
making education more attractive in our 
elementary schools; and I trust the 
result of the New Code will be to give 
us a good deal more in the same direction. 
Of course, the New Code does not give 
us all we could wish. I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council has not been able to 
adopt all the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, although I am glad 
to see he has been enabled to adopt 
many of them. We might, however, 
have hoped that on the points upon 
which the Commissioners were unani- 
mous the Government would have given 
effect to what they recommended. Under 
the Code as it stands children can only 
be presented in two of the four subjects, 
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namely, history, geography, elementary 
science, and the knowledge of English. 
These should be regarded as essential 
portions of the education given in all our 
elementary schools. Perhaps we could 
not make them obligatory at once, but, 
at any rate, we might encourage the 
teaching of these subjects in all the 
schools. I hope my right hon. Friend 
will consider this suggestion, as I feel 
assured that if he would adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners 
in regard to these matters, he will very 
greatly improve the New Code, for 
which, even as far as it now goes, I have 
to thank him as a step taken in the right 
direction. 

*(6.6.) Viscount CRANBORNE (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Darwen): No one can 
have listened to the remarks of the 
hon. Baronet who has just sat down 
without a good deal of pleasure. 
But, for my part, I must rank my- 
self rather as a disciple of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford than as a follower of the hon. 
Baronet opposite. The hon. Baronet, 
speaking of what he termed the luxuries 
of education, has stated that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are not education 
at all; but surely we have gone very 
much further than that in reaching the 
realms of educational luxury. 1 have 
nothing to say against the best educa- 
tion that can be given at a reasonable 
expense to children of all classes in this 
country; but when such things as 
German and science of a somewhat 
advanced character are taught, I think 
the ratepayers have some reason to com- 
plain of the way in which their money 
is expended. When we consider the 
extraordinary point which the School 
Board rate of London has now reached 
the fact must be brought home to the 
minds of most people that we have very 
nearly reached the extreme limit to 
which the ratepayers can be called on to 
submit. Apart from the question of ex- 
pense, I think that everyone who has 
taken part in this Debate has agreed 
that the great object is to give a good 
education at a reasonable expense—that 
is to say, such an education as is most 
suitable to the requirements of the 
children. I am sure we all hail with 
great satisfaction the steps that have 
been taken in this direction by the New 
Code which my right hon. Friend has 
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just laid upon the Table, especially with 
regard to the proposed instruction in 
such subjects as cookery and laundry 
work. I entirely concur in the view 
expressed by the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith) that the proposed 
extensions of our educational system are 
well worthy of the support and approval 
of this House. I desire to address my- 
self for a few moments only to what I 
regard as one practical branch of the 
educational question, connected with 
what I have just referred to. There is 
a class of scholars in this country whose 
case particularly cal!s for attention in 
order that their needs may be met by 
our educational policy—I refer to those 
children called “half-timers.” There is 
considerable difficulty in dealing with 
the half-time question. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire said he thought the 
age for half-timers ought to be raised, 
and for that matter, also, the age of the 
full-timers. That may or may not be 
the proper view of this point; but I 
submit that whatever age you may fix 
it becomes a very important question, 
and one well worthy of our consideration 
whether you can obtain exactly the same 
standard of education by the half-time 
system as you get where the full time 
of the scholar is given to educational 
work. It will be remembered that 
every scholar, whether a half-timer or 
a full-timer, must, according to the 
Code, be advanced one standard each 
year. Now, what does this mean? 
It simply means this : that with only half 
the ordinary time at their disposal, the 
half-time children have to attain the 
same standard as the children who are 
on full time. A certain number of 
children may be sufficiently clever to 
assimilate the necessary knowledge with- 
out difficulty. There are others, how- 
ever, who are absolutely incapable of 
doing so at all; and between the two 
there is a class of children who can just 
reach the necessary standard under an 
immense amount of pressure on the 
parts of their parents and teachers—a 
pressure which is very detrimental both 
to their health and to the best interests 
of education. The Code does not deal 


with this difficulty. There are certain 

provisions applicable to schools entirely 

composed of half-timers, under which a 

certain amount of relief may be granted, 

but there are very few schools of that 
Viscount Cranborne 
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character in this country. There is in 
the Code the suggestion of freedom of 
classification, and this might reach those: 
children who are not clever enough to- 
assimilate the knowledge demanded of 
the cleverer children, who have to attain 
a particular standard. But, however far 
the classification system may be ex- 
tended, it must be accompanied by cer- 
tain restrictions. There are, I believe, 
cases in which the children are not 
advanced one standard a year, but these 
cases are very rare. Then there are the 
cases in which drawing must be taught. 
This is an exception from complete free- 
dom of classification, and must tell very 
hardly on those children who have only 
half-time at their disposal. Then, again, 
there is the further difficulty occasioned 
by the pressure used by the parents to 
make the children reach the standard of 
full time exemption, which, of course, is 
greatly to the interest of the parents, a 
fact of which hon. Members who are 
connected with Lancashire must be 
well aware. The result of this over- 
pressure is injurious to the children, 
both in regard to their health and their 


education. There are two remedies 
which present themselves. One is, 
that in the case of the half-time 


scholars the standard should be lowered. 
The people of Lancashire are considered 
very clever and very shrewd, and a large 
proportion of the children areable to reach 
the full requirements even in half-time. 
There is every desire to give them the 
best education which can be afforded, 
and there is no reason in the world 
why they should be condemned to 
a lower standard of education than 
is demanded for children in other 
parts of the country. I, therefore, 
submit that a lower standard is 
not the proper remedy. There is 
another suggestion. It is that the 
instructions to the Inspectors should be 
less rigid in the case of children on half- 
time than in the case of children on 
fulltime. That is to say, in awarding 
the grant, they should not insist upon 
the same proportion of half-timers reach- 
ing the required standard that they 
would do in the case of the whole time 
scholars. I know the attention of my 
right hon. Friend has been called to this 
question. I know that he has in many 
respects sympathy for those children 
who are engaged in the practical work of 
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life. Notwithstanding what has fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Flintshire, I venture to think that 
the actual work of life is a far more 
valuable education for children than can 
be derived for pushing them forward, 
in spite of the limited time at 
their disposal, to a higher standard 
than they are actually obliged to reach. 
I have only to join in the chorus of 
thanks which have been given to my 
right hon. Friend. I thank him es- 
pecially that he has found himself able 
40 meet us on so very many points to 
which we called attention on the Code 
last year. But there is oue point to 
which I should like to call attention. 
The right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
last year we were very much interested 
in inducing the Government to establish 
a fixed grant, and there can be nothing 
more complete up to acertain point than 
the fixed grant which he has established. 
I have to thank him very much for the 
policy which he has adopted. But I 
would like to make this demand. There 
are two Articles which do not seem to be 
consistent. Article 87 provides that the 
grant is not to be refused except under 
grave circumstances and after due 
warning, and it gives the right of appeal 
to the Chief Inspector. Article 92 pro- 
vides that unless the general conditions 
of the Code are fulfilled, the Department 
have the power, after considering all the 
circumstances, of not paying the grant 
or a portion of the grant. What I 
suggest is that the principle of Article 
86 as to giving due warning should 
be incorporated in Article 92, so that 
the grant can never be diminished 
except under grave circumstances, 
and after due warning, with the right 
of appeal. I shall not attempt to go into 
the controversy between the voluntary 
and Board schools. I confine myself to 
a protest against the view which was 
.so often expressed, that the voluntary 
subscription has diminished. It is not 
the fact. The voluntary subscriptions 
have not sensibly diminished at all. 
During the first 10 or 12 years of the 
present school system in this country 
the voluntary subscription increased 
enormously, From that time they 
have been practically stationary. There 
was a very slight diminution at one 
time, but the tendency to diminish came 
to an end last year. But it must be re- 
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membered that during the period of slight 
diminution the increased endowments of 
the Church of England schools more than 
compensated for the diminution of the 
voluntary subscriptions. I am _ well 
aware that part of the increased endow- 
ments is due to the action of the Charity 
Commissioners, but that does not account 
for the whole of the increase of the 
endowments. I agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford University 
that it would be a matter of immense 
regret if the voluntary subscrip- 
tions diminished, but I hope to 
see them still increase. Still, I must 
say that when sneers are made against 
the voluntary schools, that I consider 
them more valuable because of their 
voluntary management than their sub- 
scriptions. But I will not go into 
the old controversy, and merely making 
my protest against the charge that 
voluntary subscriptions are diminishing, 
I conclude, as I began, by thanking the 
right hon. Gentleman for the Code he 
has laid on the Table of the House. 

*(6.25.) Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 
S.E., Gorton): Sir, I feel that by the 
Code which the right hon. Gentleman has 
brought forward, a great step in advance 
has been made in the cause of education. 
I congratulate the Vice President on the 
courage he has displayed and on his 
sagacity and skill in drawing up a Code 
which has been able to pass through so 
many difficult positions raised on former 
occasions. The House will remember that, 
about,the termination of last Session, it 
was only possible to pass a Technical 
Education Bill which dealt with a part 
of the greatquestionofour national system 
of education. I am happy to know that 
there are hon. Friends of mine on this 
side of the House, who feel that this 
Code completes the scheme foresha- 
dowed last year, and that from the 
infants’ school up to the secondary 
degree in technical instruction, we may 
look forward to a system of national 
instruction in the best sense of the 
word, which will enable the people of 
England in the future, as regards in- 
telligence, industry, skill, and enter- 
prise to compete with the most educated 
nations of the world. In the Instruc- 
tions to Inspectors, the phrase occurs 
“to encourage variety, freedom, and 
breadth ” in education. That isin con- 
tradiction to the sterility which has been 
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characteristic of our system for the last 
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and there see what manual and technical 
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20 years. I take the words “variety, , education is and its effect on the after 


freedom, and breadth” as indicating the | life of the people. 


spirit of the Department, and educa- 
tionists should bear those words in 
mind when any sentence occurs in the 
Code which they do not think clear. I 
believe the hearty and enthusiastic 
speech with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced the Code shows that he 
desires that the utmost benefit shall be 
derived froin it by both teachers and chil- 
dren. There are three points of the Code 
which are entirely new—the training of 
teachers, the position given to elementary 
science, and the position given to 
manualtraining. In thes: three steps is 
to be found the very best possible 
instruction for the children of the work- 
ing classes. I do not think that the 
Department intends to introduce the 
Kindergarten system pure and simple ; 
but there is sufficient in the Code to 
indicate that it is the basis on which the 
instruction of children in infants’ schools 
will be framed. The Kindergarten 
system is not simply a method of enter- 
taining children. It is based on a 
philosophic consideration by Froebel of 
the condition of a child’s mind. I see in 
the Code a distinct organic connection 
between the higher forms of education 
and the lower or infant forms. It is 
suggested that the Kindergarten method 
and kindred methods shall be employed 
in the teaching of science. The schools, 
if properly administered, will be all that 
can be desired to enable that method to 
become part and parcel of the national 
educational system cf the country. 
Manual training, allied to drawing, 
has been shown to be most desirable 
—an almost indispensable—thing in 
our elementary schools. If I am 
over-rating this departure the Vice Presi- 
dent will correct me; but, as I under- 
stand, this system of Froebel’s beginning 
with the Kindergarten is to be allied in the 
earlier days of the child’s training with 
the three R’s, and on that will be built 
that manual training which will develop 
the best faculties both of hand and eye 
and brain. In my opinion, these are the 


gems of the new Code, and I believe the 

Code will be administered in the spirit 

which I find breathing throughout it. I 

only wish that the Member for Oxford 

University and the noble Lord near him 

would travel in America and Germany, 
Mr. Mather 





I wish they could 
see the great elementary schools of 
Philadelphia, where the Kindergarten 
system is now gradually becoming part 
and parcel of the education of the people. 
Under the new Code we may have a 
more perfect system even than that of 
Philadelphia. Probably the half-time 
exemptions will be less a matter for con- 
sideration in the future, in consequence 
of the manual training, which will make 
elementary schools more attractive to 
children than they are at present. In- 
stead of our having to make the allow- 
ances suggested by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Cranborne), who thinks 
half-timers should be treated more 
leniently than other pupils, 1 hope the 
effect of the new Code will be to extend 
the school life of every child a year or 
two at least, and that half-timers will not 
begin at 10, but at 11 or 12 years of age. 
It will be the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion to all true men and women through- 
out the country if the effect of the new 
Code, well administered, is to induce 
parents, without further compulsion, to 
extend the school life of their children. 
I believe the education under the new 
Code will surpass that given in other 
countries. Both in America and in 
Germany manual training is carried out 
chiefly by voluntary effort. But the 
system of general education in the latter 
country is much more enlightened than 
ours. Matthew Arnold said that was due 
to the training of the teachers,and Iam 
delighted to find that the Vice President 
has adopted much of the German prin- 
ciple, and has, by the day colleges, 
encouraged teachers to pass through a 
collegiate course of education as very 
small expense, probably by this process 
enabling this country to derive from the 
great Universities and Colleges advant- 
ages similar to those derived by Ger- 
many. Owens College, at Manchester, 
has already offered to the Education 
Department all its advantages for the 
benefit of teachers in the North of Eng- 
land. I hope the Vice President will 
accept the invitation so offered. The 
more closely we ally popular education 
to the highest teaching institutions the 
sooner we shall bring to bear upon the 
children of the working classes those 
principles and influences which will 
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refine them morally and in their general 
daily conduct, and enable them to be 
more fitted for the occupations they have 
to follow, and the more fitted to add to 
the national progress, the prosperity, and 
commercial advantages which we desire 
for the Empire. 
*(6.40.) Mr. CUNINGHAME 
GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W., West): I 
refrain from joining in the chorus of 
commendation with which this Bill has 
been received, and I am not at all sure 
that the right hon. Baronet the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council will not be grateful 
to me for pointing out the desirability of 
caution, and of reminding the Committee 
that great expectations are raised, which 
are sometimes not fulfilled, when a great 
chorus of praise bursts out on any 
particular measure. Perhaps, from the 
fact that I am a Scotchman, I always 
like to reserve my praise until I have 
seen a measure under trial, and can 
speak from experience as to its working. 
I reflect, too, in this instance, that it is 
the children of the working classes, of 
whom we have heard something this 
afternoon, who are to benefit by the 
Bill, and, therefore, the opinion of the 
working classes will weigh more with 
me than the opinions of hon. Members 
of this House, no matter how qualified 
to speak on matters of education. One 
or two observations that fell from the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
rather puzzled me. He seemed to hope 
that our system of education could be 
gone on with without compulsory 
measures, and I am not quite sure how 
he can reconcile that to the praise he 
gives the Bill itself. He would almost 
seem to be in doubt as to whether this 
Code is the result of voluntary effort, or 
whether or not it is proposed to ask the 
sanction of Parliament to it. If the 
sanction of the House is to be given to 
it, I must say I fail to see the force of the 
hon. Member’s observations. I heartily 
concur in the observations that fell from 
the hon. Member. for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith) as to the time to which children 
might fairly remain at school; and I 
think the hon. Member’s observations 
have been most unjustly interpreted by 
the noble Lord opposite (Viscount Cran- 
borne), when he said. that the hon. 
Member wished to strain the mental 
faculties of the children. If 1 apprehended 
rightly whati the hon. Member for Flint- 
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shire wished to convey the very reverse 
was in his mind. I was glad to sée 
there were special provisions contained 
in the Bill with reference to technical 
education, net because I wish to see the 
children of the working classes merely 
made more efficient machines for piling 
up profits for their employers in future 
times, but because I think the working 
classes of this country should be placed 
on an artistic and esthetic level with the 
working classes of Germany and France, 
which is a thing we cannot claim at the 
present moment. There is to be w 
special grant given for technical educa- 
tion; and I want to know how that 
technical education is to be taught. Is 
it to be taught by school teachers or by 
trained artisans? I must say that the 
idea of ordinary school teachers dealing 
with subjects which can only be properly 
understood by men who have served six 
or seven years of an apprenticeship to a 
trade is not one that 1, personally, con- 
template with much confidence. If this 
education is to be imparted by school 
teachers, I want to have the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion as to how long these 
teachers are likely to take in qualifying in 
order to be able togive efficient technical 
instruction, such as would be given by a 
skilled artisan or draughtsman who had 
passed through the whole curriculum of 
learning his trade and had exercised 
that trade for some time. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman know how draw- 
ing is taughtin our Board Schools—that 
is to say, drawing which is intended for 
technical training? One would think 
that it would be from machines, or models 
of parts of machines, so that it could be 
applied to practical purposes ; but we find 
that in the Board Schools of London and 
other parts of the country nothing of 
the kind is done. The children draw 
from copies, and it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that by that means reliable 
technical knowledge can be imparted. 
If what I have stated is correct of the 
vast bulk of the Board schools of the 
country, I want to know what sort of prac- 
tical work will be turned out by children 
who are so instructed? Technical draw- 
ing in such a form as this becomes not 
only a farce, but a loss of time, both to 
teachers and pupils. Some time ago the 
London School Board wanted two pattern 
makers to teach woodwork. Pattern 
makers are a highly paid class of men, 
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who obtain from £2 to £3 a week. The 

salary given by the London School 
Board was £75 a year each; and I find 
that, instead of getting two skilled 
pattern makers, the Board obtained the 
services of two common carpenters. 
The Board was obliged to engage two 
school teachers to oversee the carpenters. 
Iask the Committee, could anything be 
more ridiculous? The salaries paid to 
the superintendents, who were ordinary 
Board School teachers, was £150. It is 
quite clear that no technical education 
could possibly have been imparted by 
the Board School teachers. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, Eve- 
sham): To what school does the hon. 
Member refer ? 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: I refer to 
several of the London schools. It would 
be invidious, perhaps, to name them; 
but I shall be happy to furnish the 
hon. Gentleman with the names pri- 
vately. What is wanted is real practical 
instruction, and such instruction can 
only be successfully imparted by 
men who have passed a considerable 
portion of their lives in practical work. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
see that the right men are employed. I 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that in 
consequence of the system which has 
been adopted there is a feeling of resent- 
ment growing up amongst practical men, 
and that many of them are becoming 
enemies of the educational system. 

*(6.57.) Sm B. SAMUELSON (Ox- 
fordshire, Banbury): The hon. Member 
who has just spoken appears to me to 
have confused two things—the teaching 
of a trade and the training which can 
properly be imparted to young children. 
I should be very sorry if there was 
any intention out of the proceeds of any 
Government grant to undertake the 
teaching of trades. It would be unjust to 
teach one ormore trades by means of pub- 
lic money without teaching every trade, 
and that would be impossible. I have 
witnessed the manual instruction in 
some of the London School Boards, 
and I am able to assert that the 
training which is imparted by elementary 
teachers is of such a character as to be 
well worth the time devoted to it. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: Do I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to say that the in- 
struction imparted in any school in 
London he has himself visited is such as 

Mr. Cuninghame Graham 
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would enable a skilled man to make 
machines from the drawings done by the 
scholars ? 

*Sir B. SAMUELSON: Certainly not, 
and I should be very sorry to see in- 
struction of that kind given. But such 
instruction is given as to insure that the 
eye of the pupil is correct, and that he 
understands the tools he is using. I 
have myself seen such instruction given 
by elementary teachers who have 
been trained in the central schools 
of the City and Guilds of London. 
I have also seen similar instruction 
attempted to be imparted by artisans, 
and I believe the instruction given by 
the elementary teacher was far more 
valuable than that given by the artisan. 
The reason is that artisans do not 
understand teaching, whereas school- 
masters do. I am very glad, indeed, to 
find that attention is being drawn to the 
question of making drawing practical 
instead of—as it is in many instances— 
extremely perfunctory. There, I think, 
the hon. Gentleman has hit the right 
nail on the head. If, however, he will 
visit the Sheffield higher elementary 
school or the Board Schools at Man- 
chester, Keighley, or Birmingham, he 
will find that pupils are taught first to 
make a correct drawing of an object 
they have afterwards to execute in wood 
oriron. That is a kind of drawing I 
should like to see carried further among 
the higher students, but one cannot 
begin with that. You must begin by 
training the pupils to copy from 
models instead of from drawings, and I 
hope that encouragement will be given 
by the Inspectors to teachers to use 
models instead of drawing from the flat. 
There is no such thing in France as 
drawing from the flat; all drawings 
being made from models. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: It is the same in 
London. 

*Sir B. SAMUELSON : I am very glad 
to hear it. I should have been glad to 
see the Article in the Code on the ques- 
tion of drawing a little more stringent 
than it is. If [remember rightly, what 
the Article says is, in substance, that 
where there is no provision for teaching 
drawing, drawing is not to be taught. 
Provision can be made, and ought to be 
made, even in remote villages, by combi- 
nation for teaching drawing, and it is a 
matter of so much importance that I do 
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not think it ought to be left to the dis- 
cretion of managers. I hope the time is 
not far distant when drawing will be 
made obligatory for girls as well as boys. 
I should not have risen at all to address 
the Committee on this subject had it 
not been for some of the observa- 


tions which fell from the noble 
Lord the Member’ for Darwen 
(Viscount Cranborne). He _ .called 


attention to the difficulties attending 
half-time education. In my opinion, 
there is only one mode in which those 
difficulties can be met—it is to prevent 
half-time children going to work until 
they have carried their education further 
than they do at present. At Bradford 
children are allowed to go to work after 
they have passed the Second Standard. 

*Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): That is 
not so now. 

*Sir L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): They 
have to pass Standard IIT. 

*Sir B. SAMUELSON: Well, Standard 
IlI. is bad enough, and I am glad 
the authorities at Bradford have been 
shamed into some improvement. In 
foreign countries children are not allowed 
to go to work before they are 12 years of 
age. That is the true remedy. Keep 
your children compulsorily at school up to 
@ reasonable age and until they give some 
assurance that they have profited by the 
education they have received. Do not 
let them go until they are qualified to 
enter into industrial life. When you 
have done that coax them into an indus- 
trial school if you can. I should like to 
keep them till they are 14, but at all 
events keep them until they are 13, and if 
they have not reached a certain standard, 
let them be compelled to attend con- 
tinuation classes. The greatest latitude 
of instruction should, I think, be 
allowed in continuation schools. It 
is absurd to think that young men 
of 17 or 18 years of age will be 
tempted into school if they have to 
undergo the drudgery of the three R's. 
The Code has gone a long way in offer- 
ing inducements to people to attend 
evening schools. It was time that in- 
ducements were offered, because the 
number of scholars in our continuation 
schools was dropping off year by year,and, 
in fact, theschools were becoming obsolete. 
There is just one other point in connec- 
tion with the Code I desire to mention. 
Everybody has praised my right hon. 
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Friend, and I gladly join in the praise 
bestowed upon him ; but there is a little 
timidity, and I think in some cases un- 
necessary timidity, in the course he has 
taken. The point to which I now wish 
to call attention to is that of the day 
training colleges. For a long time we 
have been anxious to see such colleges 
established. I believe they will not only 
be good in so far as they will cheapen 
the training of our elementary teachers, 
and thereby enable us to obtain assistant 
teachers at a reasonable rate instead of 
relying upon pupil teachers, but I think 
they will also introduce into the teaching 
profession a class of persons whom we 
ought to be very glad to see in that 
profession. I allude more especially now 
to a higher grade of female teachers, and 
I should be glad, indeed, if every en- 
couragement were given to our Univer- 
sity Colleges and other collegiate institu- 
tions to take up the training of teachers, 
both male and female. In the Code I 
find a limit is imposed as to the number 
of students. I hope that is a limitation 
which will not be continued in future 
years. [An hon. Member: It is only 
for this year.] It is very clear that this 


is meant as a protection for the old 


colleges. The old colleges need no 
protection. They do their work well, 
and I think they will be able to hold 
their own with the day training colleges 
which we are now about to establish. 
They have great advantages. Their 
buildings exist through the liberality of 
the denominations, and they have very 
considerable grants from the Govern- 
ment. They have a prestige, they have 
done good work, and they need no 
protection. There is no reason whatever 
why there should be any limit to the 
number of students who should be 
allowed to be trained in day colleges. I 
was glad to hear it was only for this year. 
Again, I am glad that encouragement 
has been given to the smaller country 
schools. The additional grant to 
those schools will enable them to 
afford a better education than it has 
hitherto been in their power to afford. 
In many cases the clergyman has had 
to bear the whole cost of those schools. 
Generally speaking, the schools are 
denominational schools. They are no 
worse for that; indeed, School Boards 
in small country districts are by no 
means good institutions. Board Schools 
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are of no use except in tolerably 
large localities, and if they are really to 
be serviceable in rural districts, small 
parishes ‘ought to be combined in order 
to make large districts. I have heard of 
one School Board the Chairman of which 
is unable to write his ownname. Sucha 
School Board only tends to cause the 
School Board system to fall into dis- 
repute. But there is one thing which 
small schools can do, whether denomina- 
tional or School Board, and that is com- 
bine together in order to obtain com- 
petent instruction in drawing and other 
subjects which cannot be expected to be 
imparted satisfactorily by the ordinary 
elementary schoolmaster. An excellent 
point in the Code is the provision that if a 
pupil teacher, after a certain term, shows 
heisnot likely to succeed in the profession, 
his indentures are to be cancelled. I 
hope that if I have in any way criticised 
the Code my right hon. Friend will 
not think I am less grateful to him than 
others who have spoken. I am sure the 
country will be grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the improvements which 
the Code will effect in our system of 
elementary education, and I believe he 
himself will in future years look back 
with pleasure to the time when he intro- 
duced this Code. 

*(7.18.) Mr. J. SPENCER BALFOUR 
(Burnley): Iam anxious to enforce the 
appeal made by the noble Lord the 
Member for Darwen (Viscount Cran- 
borne) in respect to half-timers. His 
Lordship’s reactionary opinions on the 
subject. of education generally may not 


induce the Committee to regard his 


recommendations in reference to half- 
timers with much favour ; but I submit 
that if we are really anxious to secure 
effective education in this country we 
must face the half-time difficulty. 1 
speak as an old member of a School 
Board, and as one who for some years 
had to administer the compulsory ‘clauses 
of the Act. Much asI dislike the half- 
time system, unwilling as I am to see 
the half-time. system extended, I am 
bound to say that without that system 
there would be no chance of enforcing 
the compulsory attendance clause. That 
is the case in the South of England, but 
it is particularly the case in the North 
of England. [I assure hon. Members 
who have spoken about the attractions of 
the new Code that parents are not in- 
Sur B. Samuelson 
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fluenced, and often, unfortunately, can- 
not be influenced, by the attractions of a 
new Code, when they are arranging the 
attendance of their children at school. 
For instance, to expect a widow with two 
or three boys growing up to manhood to 
keep her children at home a year or two 
longer than she is absolutely obliged 
when they have the opportunity of going 
out and earning something, is to expect 
more than human nature is capable of. 
We ought to remember that practical in- 
struction in useful employment is by no 
means the least valuable part of educa- 
tion. Ishould be the last to limit the 
amount of the education of our children. 
I entirely differ from the noble Lord in 
talking about what is the most suitable 
amount of education. In my judgment, 
the most suitable amount of education 
is the best we can give. At the same 
time, we must face the fact that in 
the North of England, and in Lancashire 
especially, there is an enormous 
number of half-timers. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council will be willing to 
admit that the efficiency and the success 
of the Elementary Education Act has 
been very marked in Lancashire, and 
that in some districts where the half- 
time system prevails most there are 
some of the best schools in the country. 
That is especially the case in Burnley, 
the town I represent. One of the schools 
there has received the highest grant 
which it is possible for a school to 
receive. At the same time a very 
large proportion of the children are half- 
timers. I trust the Vice President of 
the Council will see his way to meet the 
reasonable wishes of the school teachers 
in this matter. It should be remembered 
that the teachers are very heavily 
weighted when they have this large 
number of half-timers on their hands. 
They cannot refuse to receive such 
pupils ; but it is very hard, indeed, upon 
them when the Inspector comes down in 
cold blood and expects that the half- 
time child shall be able to pass as wide 
an examination as the child who has 
attended full time. As to the qualifica- 
tion of the teachers, I congratulate the 
Vice President of the Council on the 
proposals contained in the New Code ; 
and so far from agreeing with the hon. 
Member for Leicester, that any stigma 
is attached to the teachers who 


are not able to take charge of pupil © 
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teachers, I have been in communication 
with many teachers throughout the 
country, and am in a position to say that 
they recognise the wisdom of the proposed 
alterations. With regard to the test and 
qualification of half-timers, perhaps in 
the course of the next 12 months the 
right hon. Gentleman will be able to 
consider what that test and qualification 
shall be. In the original Code we had 
no experience whatever of the various 
details of compu'sion, and, therefore, we 
had to adopt a somewhat crude qualifica- 
tion for half-timers; but I submit that 
instead of having a system that shall vary 
in different partsof the country it would be 
well for the Education Department to 
re-consider the whole question of half- 
timers, especially as to what should be 
their qualification. I am disposed to 
think that age and number of previous 
attendances at school should be their only 
qualification. No child should be com- 
petent to obtain a half-time certificate 
until he has made a given number of full 
attendances at school during his life, and 
no child under a certain age should be 
removed from full school instruction, 
unless the condition and necessities of 
the parents require him to be so removed, 
nor should any child be so removed 
until he has an immediate prospect of 
profitable and useful employment. 
(7.25.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bir- 
mingham, Bordesley): 1 listened with 
special interest to the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Darwen (Viscount 
Cranborne), because it brought forcibly 
to my mind the progress we have made 
in the cause of education. We have made 
great progress during the past 20 years, 
and all Vice Presidents of the Council 
will have to make up their minds that 
they cannot listen to any retrogressive 
proposals. Iremember that when I was 
one of a deputation who waited upon Mr. 
Forster I gave it as my opinion that the 
time would come, and I hoped it was not 
far distant, when the cost of education 
in the country all told would be equal to 
the cost of the Army. That idea was 
ridiculed at the time, but we are gradu- 
ally creeping up to that standard. A 
good deal has been said about the 
possibilities under this Code, but I think 
one of the results of the Code will be to 
bring home to the minds of the people 
the absolute and imperative necessity of 
extending the age up to which children 
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shall compulsorily attend school. More- 
over, the Code is more in accordance 
with common sense than any previous 
Code, and, to me, it is very curious how 
the Code goes back, so to speak, to the 
principles of the old educationalists, or 
rather of those men of the 16thand 17th 
centuries who could better lay claim 
to the title of professors of the 
science of education than the men of the 
present day seem able todo. The great 
German educationalist, Froebel, said— 
‘Often teach the same thing. Nothing should 
be learnt by heart. Give time for play and 
recreation. Give no rule before you have given 
examples. ‘l'each no language out of gram- 
mars but out of authors.” 
And in the 16th century it was advised 
that teaching should be more in accord- 
ance with Nature, that pictures or object 
lessons should be adopted, and that not 
words but things should be taught. It 
is very curious to see how we are now 
adopting this natural system of teaching. 
But 1 rose to refer to one particular 
point. The Code provides for the 
development of scientific and technical 
education in towns, but it seems to me 
that the same kind of teaching in rural 
schools, particularly in rural night 
schools, is not up to the mark compared 
with the importance of the industry in 
which rural children are greatly 
interested. As a manufacturing country 
we are greatly concerned in technical 
education in our industrial centres. 
Hon. Members continually and rightly 
urge that if we are to maintain our manu- 
facturing supremacy, scientific training 
must be well attended to. But there is 
not an equal concern on the part of the 
Department or the country in the 
teaching of agriculture, the oldest, the 
largest, and one of the most honourable 
industries in the world. Considering the 
difficulties under which the small rural 
schools labour, I think the Government 
ought to treat such schools with liberality. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the changes and advantages in the 
curriculum by the introduction of 
elementary science in regard to agricul- 
ture, and such changes there are, but I 
regret that their value is rather in the 
recognition of the importance of the 
subject than in any sufficient practical 
means of carrying out the instruction. 
When we see the number of children 
brought up for examination under 
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Standard IV., and when we note what a 
falling off in numbers there is in 
examinations under Standard V., we 
realis? what a large number of children 
leave school after passing Standard IV. 
We may take it for granted that a great 
number of those who leave school at this 
stage are in the rural districts. I am 
not attaching blame to anyone for this, 
but I think that, noting the fact that an 
extraordinary number of these children 
come from the rural districts, it is 
obvious that the teaching of agriculture 
as a specific subject is of very little use 
in rural schools, because the instruction 
does not begin until the children are in 
the Fifth Standard. It is quite true that 
under the head of Elementary Science 
5, 6, 7, and 8 there are subjects in which 
agriculture is included, but what I 
contend is, that when children leave at 
the Fourth Standard there is enormous 
waste to begin with, and the children 
leave just at the time when they would, 
if they continued at school, enter upon 
the very valuable teaching that is 
afforded under the teaching of science 
and agriculture as specific subjects. 
Take one instance of the necessity of 
teaching of agricultural subjects. Some 
of the simplest discoveries in science, as 
applied to agriculture, are unknown, 
because the rural population have never 
been taught. I know, for instance, 
districts in Berkshire, and the same 
. practice obtains in many other parts of 
the country, where the people continue 
to smother their bees, simply because 
they have never been taught any plan 
to supersede that wasteful, barbarous, 
antiquated proceeding. What I should 
like in some future Code, if the Vice 
President could see his way clearly, 
would bz to declare every school where 
the Board or Attendance Committee put 
the Fourth Standard as the end of 
compulsory education, an _ inefficient 
school. It really is inefficient, that is to 
say, itdoes not turn out the article, to 
use a manufacturing term, that is 
expected, and the consequence is the 
failure in that instance goes to 
add to the cost of the general 


education of the country. To use the 

manufacturer simile, if he has a certain 

number of failures or imperfect speci- 

mens these add to the cost of those he 

effectively produces, and so these ex- 

amples of imperfect education make our 
Mr. Jesse Collings 
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educational system so expensive as 
eompared with the actual results. I 
would make the teaching of agriculture 
in rural schools compulsory. It is com- 
pulsory in Ireland, throughout the whole 
of the National Schools, beyond a certain 
standard, and I notice that in 1888 there 
were 84,786 boys in primary schools 
examined in agriculture, 60 per cent. of 
whom passed. They have very valuable 
text books which are used in the schools. 
In France, too, agriculture is taught in 
the primary schools, that is to say, the 
simple facts and processes connected 
with agriculture. We, too, should re- 
cognise the importance of bringing up 
our boys in a plain and practical manner 
to some knowledge of the greatest in- 
dustry of our country, which needs all 
the help we can give it. Only one point 
more I wish to mention, and that is in 
reference to reading books. From the 
examination I have given them I do not 
think they are the most suitable for their 
purpose. ‘he righthon. Baronet the Mem- 
berfor London University (SirJ. Lubbock) 
said this evening that children in learn- 
ing to read must read something, and it 
would be far better if in our country 
schools the children read in books dealing 
with the natural life and phenomena 
around them. No better subjects can be 
found. . There is all natural history to 
draw upon, and no fairy tale can be 
more interesting than the explanation 
and elucidation of Nature’s work being 
carried on around them. To illustrate 
what I mean, I remember a few months 
ago catching a boy as he was ranning 
from school, and I said to him, “‘ What is 
the pame of that tree?” The boy did 
not know. I question if he had really 
seen the tree he passed four times a day. 
This is an example of how the real ob- 
ject of education had failed ; the develop- 
ment of observation, the awakening of 
interest, the habit of inquiry had not been 
touched by hisschoolinstruction. Theright 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Lubbock) has shown 
the interest there is in the study of sub- 
jects we find around us, the habits of 
bees and insects, and subjects which 
awaken a country boy’s interest to his 
I wonder that no 
enterprising publisher has provided, 
for reading in our elementary schools, 
books such as would arrest the attention 
of boys by dealing with natural objects 
with which they are familiar. I 
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remember in my younger days, when I 
had a good deal to do with the teaching 
in a class of schools which I am glad to 
say has departed, I mean the old ragged 
school, that you might examine a boy in 
the multiplication table or other elemen- 
tary school subject, as then taught, and 
put him down as the biggest fool in the 
school, but the moment you mentioned 
an animal, bird, insect, or some natural 
object which may have happened to 
come within his observation, you might 
see his mental faculties awakening, and 
you might see there were possibilities in 
him worthy of development. But I 
regret that I have occupied so much 
of the time of the Committee. What I 
wish to urge upon the Vice President is 
that he should give further facilities for 
the teaching of the elementsof agriculture 
in our rural schools, and, if he can see 
his way, I would urge him to make it a 
compulsory subject in this country, as it 
is in Ireland, in France, and in some 
other countries. 

(7.40.) Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) : 
In regard to the subject of agriculture I 
should be glad to see it made part of the 
ordinary work of the school, and not 
limited to standards above Standard IV. 
We know that in some districts schools 
have no standard above Standard IV. 
When, however, hon. Members talk of 
mere reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
they create a false impression of the 
character of the examinations in the 
schools. To pass in reading, does not 
mean that passages shall be read with 
proper pronunciation and emphasis ; the 
reader may give the passage with all the 
elocution of a Henry Irving, or of our 
best public speakers, but unless he 
knows something of the matter he 
reads he will be unable to pass. 
The best work in primary schools is 
done under Standards I. to IV. and for 
the hon. Member (Mr. Collings) to advise 
the Vice President to treat every school 
as inefficient which does not provide for 
examinations in Standards V.and VI.isa 
ridiculous recommendation on the face of 
it. The hon. Member went on to talk of 
reading books, but we have a staff of 
Inspectors, who, with 20 years’ experience, 
have given general satisfaction, and yet 
the hon. Member would have books 
adopted outside the recommendations of 
these Inspectors. It is all very well for 
the hon. Member to go back to the 15th 
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or 16th century, and bring us the result 
of his reading, but those of us who 
have had intimate observation of educa- 
tional work will not be convinced by the 
hon. Member’s arguments and illustra- 
tions. The hon. Member tells us a 
tale of a boy who did not know the 
name of a tree, but very possibly the 
lad was alarmed and bewildered by 
being suddenly accosted, and may have 
taken the hon. Member for an Inspector, 
and possibly anticipated punishment for 
being found outside’ sckool. I venture 
to join in the congratulations to the 
Vice President upon the introduction of 
his New Code, and I may say that 
during his term of office the administra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman has 
been generally to the satisfaction of 
school managers. The New Code is 
elastic, and it may become expansive. 
It is not a Teacher’s Code, it is an In- 
spector’s Code, and as such is elastic and 
expansive. From the pecuniary point of 
view I think the New Code will not pay 
so well as the present Code—schools 
will not earn the same amount of grant. 
But the power of the Inspector for the 
encouragement of good work will be 
increased. He will have the power of 
going two or three times to a school in 
the course of a year, and of confidentially 
advising master or mistress. The line 
of demarcation between Inspector and 
master is removed, and the latter may 
have the full advantage of the experience 
of the Inspector. But when hon. 
Members congratulate themselves upon 
the system of payment by results being 
abolished, an examination of the Code 
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shows that is a declaration that 
cannot be _ sustained. The merit 
grant is practically retained. What 


does the fixed grant mean? What 
do you mean by the 12s. 6d. and 14s. 
grants and the 9s. and 7s. grants, and, im 
the case of infant schools, the 2s. and 
4s. 6d. grants? Payment by results is 
not really done away with. Inspectors 
should have power to determine whether 
a school is efficient or not, and upon 
that a fixed grant upon the average 
attendance ought to be embodied in the 
Code. Payment by result is retained 
and classification is retained, although 
the right hon. Gentleman has explained 
that a Circular to Inspectors shall be 
issued modifying instructions in this. 
regard. We want full liberty of classi- 
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fication, and the periodical visits of 
Inspectors, intelligently applied, should 
enable teachers to cover any difficulties 
in classification. The Code ought to be 
radically altered ; we ought to have a 
fixed grant on average attendance, and 
the Instructions to Inspectors should do 
away with sample or individual examina- 
tions. The Inspector takes a third of the 
boys present and passes an opinion upon 
the result of hisexamination. Is not this 
individual examination? I regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman has not had 
the courage to tackle the question of the 
17s. 6d. limit ; he has made special excep- 
tions, but he keeps the 17s. 6d. limit. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not taken 
into account the immense sacrifices made 
by voluntary schools; why should he 
not do away with the 17s. 6d. limit in 
regard to all subjects called “specific?” 
The results would not be paid for until 
the Department was perfectly satisfied. 
Why, then, when a voluntary school is 
able to produce results satisfactory to the 
Department and to the admiration of the 
country, should not the Department be 
generous and give the school the full 
benefit of the grant? I regret the right 
hon. Gentleman has,not had the courage 
to grapple with this limit, which spoils 
the effect of much the New Code effects. 
There is one point I wish to put before 
the right Gentleman ; it is a small point ; 
but there is much irritation in connection 
with it, and I do not think it has yet 
been touched upon—lI refer to Article 
89, the publication of the Report, which 
provides that the balance sheet shall be 
published immediately after the receipt 
of the Report of the Inspector, and a 
Copy of Form 9 shall be posted on the 
school door or other public place for 14 
consecutive days. I am surprised that 
attention has not been drawn to this. 
It seems to assume that all school build- 
ings have enclosed areas in front from 
which the public are excluded ; but in 
our towns the buildings often abut 
directly upon the street, and managers 
are asked to publish their accounts on 
the school doors for the satisfaction of 
every inquisitive passer-by. Managers 
do not fear the closest investigation of 
their accounts on the part of a Govern- 
ment official. A public auditor should 
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be appointed, and to him these accounts 

should be submitted, and with his 

Report the Department ought to be 
Mr. Conway 
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satisfied. There is no reason why the 
managers should be called upon to ex- 
pose their accounts to every curiosity- 
monger, to every individual who may 
possibly have a quarrel with the manage- 
ment, to every young man whose atten- 
tions to a school mistress or teacher may 
be influenced by the amount of salary 
she receives. The scrutiny of an auditor 
ought to satisfy the Department, and I 
do not think the managers should be 
required to gratify mere curiosity. One 
other matter I have to mention, and 
that is in reference to the old teachers ; 
and, by way of preliminary observation, I 
am glad to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman anticipates within the next 
few years we may have a general super- 
annuation scheme for teachers. Already 
some little discussion has taken place as 
to a section of this class, but I want to 
see a whole-hearted and not a piece-meal 
scheme. We know from Reports that 
18,000 teachers receive no more than 
£75 a year, and large numbers receive 
£50 and less. How is it possible on 
such payments to provide for old age, 
when worn outin the service? In 1846, 
when I may say the present system of 
education had its commencement, the 
Privy Council passed a Minute to the 
effect that it was expedient to make 
provision in certain cases for retiring 
allowances to schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses, and that the Lord President 
should draw up regulations to that end. 
Following this, in December of that year, 
another Minute was issued establishing a 
system of pensions to teachers in certain 
cases on the basis of two-thirds of. the 
amount of salary. This was modified in 
1857, and in 1862, under Mr. Robert 
Lowe’s Code, these payments were abol- 
ished. Now, I know perfectly well, for 
I was myself personally interested as a 
teacher, what the effect has been. I 
remember that I was induced to join the 
profession under the promise that, after a 
certain term of service, I should be 
entitled to a pension, and between 1858, 
when I entered the service, and 1862, all 
teachers were engaged on similar terms. 
The unfairness with which teachers had 
been treated was generally recognised, 
and led to the passing of a Motion in 
1884 and the granting of pensions in 
232 cases of engagements in the service 
up to 1851. I would strongly urge 
upon the Vice President that he should 
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entertain the proposition made by the’ 
hon. Member for Oxford University (Mr. 
Talbot), that the State should keep 
faith with those teachers who were 
engaged in the service up to 1862, and 
they should receive the pensions they 
are fully entitled to. The Code is not 
all that could be desired ; but it isa step 
in the right direction, and, so far, I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman, and 
look forward to a further advance which 
will produce a Code satisfactory to all 
engaged or interested in the education of 
the country. 

*(8.0.) Mr. JASPER MORE (Shrop- 
shire, Ludlow): I wish to draw atten- 
tion to a detail in the proposed Code 
which has hitherto escaped much obser- 
vation, the proposal to introduce physical 
training into our schools. This is a 
matter in which I and others in my 
constituency have long been much inter- 
ested, and we have exercised such influ- 
ence as we possess to obtain its introduc- 
tion into the Code. For 40 years the 
Wenlock Olympian Society has been 
supporting physical training, and trying 
to obtain its recognition in national 
schools. Last year there was a Con- 
ference of Frenchmen held in Paris, inter- 
ested in the introduction of English and 
American games into French schools. A 
Society with that object was formed, and 
they have this year published a Report 
which contains the results of experiments 
carried out at Wenlock in my constitu- 
ency as to the effect of physical education 
upon children of the same age. In this 
Report it is stated that children, exercised 
in the schools with Indian clubs, 
horizontal bars, the vaulting horse, «&c., 
increased in breadth of chest two inches, 
while other children in similar circum- 
stances increased only half an inch 
through drilling. 1t is satisfactory to 
see the taste for physical exercises is 
increasing in the Metropolis. During 
the Whitsuntide recess the Member 
for Leeds presided over an exhibition of 
athletic exercises at the Agricultural 
Hall, honoured by the presence of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
Tam informed that athletic exercises for 
young girls are among the most popular 
purposes for which the hall of the 
Peoples’ Palace is used. The carrying 
out of the details of such exercises in 
schools no doubt presents difficulties. 
There is the capacity of teachers for 
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giving instruction, and the cost of 
apparatus and other matters which would 
require Departmental consideration ; but, 
without trespassing on the time of the 
Committee, I add my congratulations to 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the 
recognition of physical ‘training for the 
first time in the Code, and if he can see 
his way to proceed a little further in the 
same direction he will greatly add to our 
obligations. 

*(8.5.) Mr. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): In the first place, I should like 
to give my hearty support to what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Shrop- 
shire in regard to physical education, 
and I sincerely hope the right hon. 
Gentleman may see his way to strengthen 
this point still further in his next 
Education Code. The hon. Member for 
North Leitrim has dealt so fully and 
ably with the questions upon which 
teachers are specially interested that I do 
not venture to follow him. The answer 
given by the Vice President in reference 
to the saving of the rights of existing 
certificated teachers and the instructions 
to Inspectors renders it unnecessary that 
I should touch upon these matters. With 
regard to the question of audit, it really 
seems to me the proposal in the Code 
is insufficient on one point. What is 
required, and what would be only just in 
some parishes, such as that wherein I 
live, is that there should be ready access at 
any time by any ratepayer to the accounts 
of the school. In the parish where I 
live the school is maintained by a 
voluntary school rate, not an infrequent 
arrangement in the country, and I 
think the accounts should be open to the 
scrutiny of every ratepayer. I beg to: 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for the 
full opportunity for the discussion 
of education we have had this year. 
He has acted liberally, and I think 
wisely, in according us so much time, 
because, as the right hon. Gentleman 
remarked the other night, we are likely 
in the future to be plunged into troubled 
waters and to have to engage in more 
heated controversies. The right hon.Gen- 
tleman may not be in a position to carry 
out his intentions next year, and some of 
us hope that may be so. It is obviously to 
the advantage of both sides of the House 
that the real issues raised by the pro- 
posals in the Code should be thoroughly 
discussed on the present occasion. The 
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Debate will clear the ground, and we 
shall understand, and the country will 
understand, more definitely the tendency 
of the Government proposals, and how 
they are related to proposals fore- 
shadowed for the coming Session. The 
noble Lord the Member for Darwen 
(Lord Cranborne) put some rather close 
questions to the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and from the assent he gave to the views 
of the noble Lord with regard to the 
interpretation of Article 92, I venture 
to draw certain conclusions. Expression 
has been given to the opinion by various 
authorities that this large increase of 
income to smaller schools is not coupled 
with a sufficient guarantee that the 
increase shall go to securing the 
efficiency of the schools, I gather from 
the assent expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman to the views of the noble 
Lord that we are to understand from the 
words in Section 92, that the Department 
will have power ts deal with a portion of 
the grant, to exercise discretion in with- 
holding part from inefficient schools, that 
this is really nugatory, that there will 
be a delay and appeals to the Chief 
Inspector and to the Department, and 
that in the words there is no security 
that the school efficiency shall be 
immediately increased by the grant. 
This is of first-class importance, and 
goes to the very centre of the ques 
tion upon which we are engaged, and it 
is a point I wish to emphasise, having in 
view the possible proposals next year. 
The essential part of the Code seems to 
me to be the increase in the fixed grants 
to small schools. Is that grant realiy 
to secure efficiency or not? It is 
obvious that the increase of income will 
be enormous in the case of the very 
worst schools in the country ; and we do 
not think there is any guarantee that we 
shall have additional results as compared 
to what we now have. The result 
will be that some of the worst schools, 
schools which have not obtained the 
“merit” grant, will receive an enormous 
addition to their income, amounting in 
some cases to 30 per cent., and though 
there may be an adverse Report from the 
Inspector, the process of appeal may be 
gone through, and it will practically be a 
long time before a remedy can be applied. 
I do not in the least object to an increase 
of grants to small and poor schools; on 
the contrary, I cordially welcome such an 
Mr. Channing 
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increase to schools in the poor and desti- 
tute villages with which many of us are 
familiar, if only we have a guarantee 
that the increase shall be devoted to 
making the educational work more effec- 
tive. But I repeat, the effect of the 
proposal as it stands will be to hand over 
a very large sum toa large number of 
schools—voluntary schools—without suf- 
ficient guarantee that the money will be 
devoted to the promotion of efficiency, 
and will not go merely to the relief of 
there subscribers. The number of schools 
that will be affected by this additional 
grant is exceedingly large. There are no 
less than 4,214 Church of England schools 
which will receive a very considerable 
addition to their income without a gua- 
rantee of efficiency, the grant all round 
being raised to 13s. 6d., while they now 
receive grants varying from 8s. 7d. to 
10s. 7d. There are one or two other points 
to which I should like to draw attention. 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman 
will not think that I wish to detract from 
the general expression of approval which 
has been bestowed upon the educational 
advance he has endeavoured to carry out 
in the Code and in which he has on 
many points been successful; but I 
think it is the duty of all who are inter- 
ested in education to indicate defects 
and point out matters in which the Code 
is open to criticism. I turn to the ques- 
tion of accommodation, and I really think 
that many practical educationists must. 
regret that the proposals in the Code are 
so far behind the recommendatjons of the 
Commissioners and so far behind the 
proposals in the Code of last year. We 
who sat in the House and followed the 
history of last year’s Code saw with 
great regret the results following the 
persistent attacks upon the Education 
Department from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and those interested in the 
maintenance of the existing system of 
voluntary schools and the present limit, 
for we know the insufficiency of accommo- 
dation, the in some cases insanitary 
buildings and badly lighted school-rooms, 
in which the voluntary system is carried 
on. There was a case referred to last 
year in regard to the town of Luton, in 
Bedfordshire. The Department, in ac- 
cordance with their proposal in last year’s: 
Code, laid down the principle that in 
calcalating the deficiency of accommoda- 
tion which had to be met, the places in 
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voluntary schools should be estimated 
on the 10 feet limit, although the 
decision of the Government with regard 
to last year’s Code was that they 
did not adhere to their first proposal to 
insist on the application of the 10 feet 
limit to existing voluntary schools. 
Now we are in this position: that Her 
Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
deal with the 8 feet limit in existing 
voluntary schools ; but are we to under- 
stand that, in the calculation of defi- 
ciencies to be supplied by School Boards, 
where such are in existence, the Depart- 
ment will calculate existing accommoda- 
tion on the 10 feet, as they did at Luton ? 
I hope the Government will arrive at 
some arrangement by which the 10 feet 
limit shall be adopted generally, for it is 
a matter of great importance to the health 
of the children. Turning for a moment 
to the question of pupil teachers. I wish 
the Government had, in framing this 
Code, laid down some better guarantee 
that pupil teachers should have more 
time and opportunity for self-training 
and self-advancement. I may be wrong, 
and I speak with diffidence on the point ; 
but it seems to me the Code is not suffi- 
ciently explicit, and does not sufficiently 
secure the position of pupil teachers in 
this respect. The extension of the curri- 
culum in day and evening schools is 
admirable, and the granting of alternative 
courses is one of the best proposals made 
for a long time. I welcome the remarks 
the right hon. Gentleman made the other 
evening, which, if I rightly understand 
them, indicate that this is only the 
beginning of a wise and generous policy 
on this subject, and that we shall have a 
gradual widening and deepening of the 
channels of education. In touching 
upon the subject of agricultural instruc- 
tion, I may say the importance of this 
has not been overrated during the dis- 
cussion by the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division and others. I live 
in an agricultural district, and I am sure 
that if in evening classes we had in- 
struction in subjects relating to agricul- 
ture given in an attractive form there 
would be a great improvement in the 
moral tone of the young men of our 
villages, as well as great advantage to 
the industry in which they are engaged. 
Iturn for a moment to the subject of 
drawing, and here I recognise one of the 
most important advances made by the 
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Code. But though I listened carefully 
to the explanations of the Vice President 
the other night in regard to this subject, 
and found a warm recognition of the 
educational value of the subject, I could 
not find any indication of any working 
machinery for carrying it out. There 
are schools admirably conducted in other 
respects where the teachers are incapable 
of teaching drawing, and so the managers 
will not entertain the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not pointed 
out any practical method of overcoming 
the difficulty. The real remedy is the 
remodelling of our school management 
system. I do not know of any School 
Board where the Chairman is unable 
to write his name; but I do know 
instances where Boards, small and com- 
posed of men whose intentions are far 
ahead of their power of dealing with 
important subjects like this, wish to 
carry out higher education, but cannot. 
These difficulties would be met by com-- 
bined action carried out by a higher 
authority than a village authority. 
It is useless to leave the management of 
educational matters to a country clergy- 
man, assisted by one or two farmers of 
the district, and expect that they will 
be able to carry out a system of higher 
education such as is foreshadowed in this 
Code. What is wanted is a higher 
authority, an educational council or 
authority over a large area, composed of 
men of knowledge and ability which they 
would bring to bear upon the subject, 
and who would be able to work out a 
system of peripatetic teaching in various 
subjects to the great advantage of educa- 
tion within their area. This brings me to 
the real issue of this discussion, a contro- 
versial subject into which I have no wish 
now to enter deeply. I have to impress 
upon the House this fact, that we are 
having this boon given to the worst class 
of voluntary schools, without any guaran- 
tee that these schools will be brought up 
to a thoroughly efficient point. You are 
giving the advantage to the voluntary 
schools, which you propose to follow up 
with further advantages in the coming 
year. I will not go into the point: 
further, nor do I refer to it in any bitter 
spirit. What I insist upon, in conclusion, 
is that you cannot obtain the highest: 
results except by combination. The only 
proper system is that of a representative 
authority elected by the people them- 
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selves, with a wide area, where the whole 
of these educational questions can be 
dealt with by a large representative body, 
in the interests of the people and not in 
the interests of a creed. (8.31.) 


(9.2.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; Committee counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


(9.4.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth) : I only wish to occupy 
the time of the Committee for a few 
moments whilst I draw the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to two points 
which, though small, are, I think,worthy 
of the attention of the Committee. At 
the end of the Code there is a reference 
made to the lowest dimensions for the 
building of teachers’ houses, and I find 
that the minimum height of the rooms 
is fixedat 8ft. I have the honour to be 
a member of a Sanitary Authority, and 
we have Local Bodies coming to us from 
time to time for powers to compel all 
houses to be built of certain dimensions. 
So far as I am aware, 8&ft. has 
never been allowed as a minimum in 
any case. They have asked for 9ft. 
and &ft. 6in., and it seems to me to bea 
matter to be regretted that even when 
the lowest class of houses for the poorest 
section of the population have to have 
rooms of not less than 8ft. 6in. in height, 
we should allow our school teachers to 
inhabit houses with rooms as low as 
sft. I trust that now that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention has been 
called to the matter, although he has 
fixed this as a minimum, he will not, 
save in very exceptional cases, allow the 
minimum to be reached. Then, I would 
call attention to the requirements of the 
Code in regard to the teaching of French. 
There are not a great many children in 
the elementary schools of this country 
who are taught French, and I am afraid 
that,while the regulations remain as they 
are, there are not likely tobe many. In 
the Higher Board School of Shefficld 
French has been taught from the 
beginning, and great difficulty has been 
experienced in connection with it. For 
some years in that school the teacher 
was a highly trained and fully certificated 
Swiss teacher. He taught with consider- 
able success so long as he was allowed to 
pursue a somewhat more popular method 
than that prescribed by the Code. My 
point is that it is not possible 
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under ordinary circumstances for -chil- 
dren, even in the higher Board schools, 
to give a great deal of attention to 
French, and that, therefore, it is desirable 
that they should be permitted to acquire 
a sort of colloquial knowledge of the 
language that may be of use to them in 
commercial pursuits rather than that 
they should be required to ground them- 
selves in grammar, the study of which 
they will never be able to continue for 
any length of time. I have received a 
letter from the teacher to whom I have 
referred, from which I make the follow- 
ing extracts. He says— 


“T have been able to see fully, these last 
years, the disadvantages of the scheme of last 
Code, having been obliged through a decision 
of the School Board to follow exactly this 
scheme in my teaching. This decision was 
takenin order to increase the grant 
The New Code brings no improvements, and if 
adopted will perpetuate the mistaken features 
of English teaching of French, in spite of all 
desire shown by the public Press and by the 
Chambers of Commerce to introduce an efficient 
teaching. 

The diradvantages I found in teaching ac- 
cording to the line drawn by the Code are the 
following :— 

1. The teacher being obliged to teach so 
much theory and grammar, must necessarily 
neglect conversation and written practice, 
which only can interest the pupils. 

2. ‘The pupils soon get tired of this dry 
study, and leave it off as soon as they can. 

3. The powers ef conversing, which is neces- 
sary in order to obtain a commercial certificate, 
will never be acquired thus. 

4. ‘Ihis language teaching is inefficient, and 
will be of very little use, if any, to the pupils 
in their career. ‘The standard of the French 
in the Ceniral School is now worse than it wasa 
few years ago, though the financial results may 
have increased 

The objections I have to the New Code 
scheme are the following :— 

1. The first year is completely taken up 
by a theoretical teaching, and it will be more 
so now that a reading book is to be introduced. 

2. The second, and especially the third, 
year have really less to do than the first. 

3 ‘The conversation is put off to the third 
year, consequently will never be useful, if 
there is ever a conversation. 

Would it not be possible to have an alterna- 
tive course for this subject as it is the case for 
English and the other class subjects for in- 
stance, and as the Code treats modern languages 
like dead languages, could not there be a course 
for those who learn it in view of commerce 
or industry? ‘The following alternate scheme 
would answer this purpose and make a first 
step towards commercial schools, which, by- 
and-bye, will surely be opened in England as 
they are abroad :— First year or stage; Gram- 
mar to the two first conjugations used in 
conversation in little eusy questions and 
answers spoken and dictated. otice shall be 
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taken of the pronunciation. Second year : 
Grammar—the four conjngations used in con- 
versation ; the mort important irregular verbs. 
Dictation in French; importance given to 
provunciation. 'lhird year: Grammar—irregu- 
lar verbs. Dictation in French. Easy com- 
position or oral relation in French of an easy 
subject ; good pronunciation essential. 

I think that if there were a second course 'ty pical 
of newer methods of teaching, the Council of 
Education would promote a sound, useful 
knowledge which would surely bring govd 
fruit for the country.” 

We find that the counting houses of this 
country are filled with German clerks, 
who come here and obtain employment 
because they have a better knowledge of 
foreign languages than our own people. 
I think that state of things should not 
be allowed to continue to exist. It 
cannot be called a foolish luxury to have 
our children taught French, or German, 
or both, and they should be taught in 
the way this gentleman suggests, so as 
to be able to make commercial use of 
those languages in this country, or, if 
necessary, abroad. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Banbury Division 
spoke of members of School Boards 
being unable to read or write. Well, 
I do not know of cases of that kind; 
but I do know a case where, in a 
certain village, the Chairman of a School 
Board, who was a man who could 
do very little more than sign his name, 
was a most determined supporter of 
technical education, and whenever this 
education was referred to as a luxury or 
as unnecessary, he used to say to the 
men working with him, “I don’t care 
what you say, but we are going to have 
these lads educated better than we 
were.” And J hope we shall have our 
children educated in these higher sub- 
jects in spite of the fears of noble Lords 
and others. 

(9.15.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I was 
glad the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down emphasised the necessity of 
having instruction in foreign languages. 
What he has said as to our own people 
being ousted from profitable employ- 
ment by immigration, from Germany 
in particular, is perfectly true. I have 
always been most anxious to see a 
great deal more and better instruction 
given to our children in French and 
German, and, looking at the amount of 
business transacted with South America, 
in Spanish also. I mention this because 
we can hardly expect this improved 
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teaching to take place in our elementary 
schools, when we find it so lamentably 
deficient in our higher grade schools. 
Even in our great public schools, except 
among a few boys who take what is 
called “the modern side,” the boys who 
are drilled in French or German are no 
better able to make use of those 
languages for practical commercial pur- 
poses than if they had never seena book 
relating to French or German in their 
lives. How, then, are you going to 
instruct your poor children in your 
elementary schools in these subjects ? 
I am afraid if we asked the Vice 
President for increased grants to en- 
able us to employ foreign teachers we 
should have him pulling a very long 
face indeed. And here I would say that 
almost the only thing for which I was 
inclined to find fault with the right hon. 
Baronet for his speech the other evening 
was his too frequent expression of regret 
at the amount we are spending on edu- 
cation every year. We ought to spend 
more on education than we do on the 
Army and Navy. The Americans do that, 
and until we follow their example— 
though Ido not say we should not spend 
enough money on armaments to 
place ourselves in a_ sound state 
of defence—we shall never keep 
abreast of the requirements of the 
times. I am glad to add my quota 
of approval and satisfaction at the 
Code which has been introduced by the 
right hon. Baronet, and I beg to con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
his statement this year being far more 
satisfactory than that which he made 
last Session. It is a satisfaction to me 
to be able to congratulate a Tory Minister 
upon any point. It is not often that I 
find an opportunity, but there is an op- 
portunity now, and I gladly avail myself 
of it. The right hon. Gentleman touched 
lightly on the question of payment by 
results, and while I admit the steps 
which have been taken with a view to 
getting rid of that baneful system, I 
would point out that a great deal must 
depend on the working of the Act 
through the instructions given to the 
Inspectors. There are many loop-holes 
in the instructions through which the 
system of payment of results may 
creep in, and the right hon. Gentleman 
may find that it has been more abolished 
in name than in actuality. Under 
12 
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Article 98, Sub-section B, it seems to me 
that the objectionable system of payment 
by results may still continue. I recog- 
nisethat probably the heaviest blow which 
the right hon. Gentleman has struck 
against the system of paying by results 
is the establishment of a fixed grant, 
which willrelieve teachers, and I think In- 
spectors too, toa very great extent of that 
financial pressure which has been at the 
root of many of the evils of the present 
system. You cannot, of course, get rid 
entirely of individual examination, 
but I hope that many of the evils of the 
system will be eliminated. With res- 
pect to the question of examination, I 
should like to draw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to Section 99 of the 
Act, in conjunction with the instruction 
in Section 13. In Section 99 itis laid 
down that all scholars whose names are 
on the register must, as a rule, be 
present at the inspection, and all are 
liable to be examined. Section 13 pro- 
vides that the Inspector may choose at 
random, as speciniens of the rest, one- 
third or one-half of the scholars. 
There is this difficulty to be faced, that 
there may be present in the class a not 
inconsiderable number of children who 


have recently entered it, and the In- 
spector may pitch on the very children 
who, by reason of their being new- 
comers, will be the least likely to do 


credit to the school. I may say also 
it is almost impossible, unless you 
diminish the number of schools which 
each Inspector has to look after, or 
increase the number of Inspectors, to 
provide for the surprise visits which are 
intended. I hear complaints from various 
parts of the country as to the enormous 
amount of work falling on individual 
Inspectors. Of course, the answer is 
that there are not sufficient funds for a 
very large increase of Inspectors. This 
is one of the points on which I think 
we ought to sanction an increase of ex- 
penditure. To my mind it is “a penny 
wise and pound foolish” policy to neglect 
to provide sufficient Inspectors to relieve 
the high pressure at which they have to 
work at the present time. I think also 
there ought to be greater control over 
the Inspectors. I hear that one of the 
Inspectors in my own division has re- 
fused to allow boys to discontinue 


needlework in favour of some other sub- | 


ject. LIadmit that a boy should know 


Mr. Conybeare 
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something about needlework as well as 
about other subjects, but I think, if 
parents desire a boy to discontinue in- 
struction in needlework, there is perhaps 
not sufficient reason why he should not 
be allowed to discontinue it. The new 
Regulations affecting teachers appear to 
me to be most admirably framed for the 
purpose in view, and the only complaint 
I should make with regard to the teach- 
ing power is that, asa rule, too greata 
number of children are set down as the 
maximum size of a class. Article 73 of © 
the Code relates to the number of 
scholars teachers shall have charge of. 
On this point I can speak with some 
personal experience, because for some 
years I had the honour of being a 
teacher in the High School at Man- 
chester, a school where you do not get 
the lowest class of boys, certainly. From 
experience I can say that it is impossible 
for any teacher to deal satisfactorily with 
more than 50 boysat the outside in one 
class. I should prefer to say that 35 
are quite sufficient forateacher. If this 
is true in regard to high-class schools, or 
to public schools, or endowed schools, 
how much more true must it be when 
we are dealing with the little wretched 
urchins out of the street, who have no 
idea of discipline, and with whom 
you have to commence at the beginning. 
I have received a letter from a lady 
teacher, who says that her own experi- 
ence tells her that 40 children, especially 
when they are under six years of age, 
are quite as many as one teacher can do 
justice to or keep a cheerful discipline 
amongst. She also tells me that, in 
order to have an average attendance of 
70, a teacher must have about 100 
children on the class rolls, all of whom 
she may have to attend to on many days. 
Then there is a point with respect to 
classification. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman’s careful attention to the rule 
which he lays down in Article 99 C as to 
the examination of scholars over seven 
years of age in Standard I. I know 
there are certain provisions and limita- 
tions introduced in the Instructions on 
this point ; but I am afraid that in prac- 
tice the teachers will find that these 
provisions mean that almost all children 
will have to go up into Standard I. when 
they are seven years of age. If the 
Inspectors are not exceedingly careful 
not to insist. upon the examination of 
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children of seven years of age in Standard 


I., I am afraid the teachers generally | 


will be anxious to send up delicate 
children before the right time to 
Standard I., which will overtax their 
mental and physical strength. As a 
member of the School Board I had to 
deal with a certain school. The most 
efficient teacher of that school lost her 
situation in consequence of a difference 
on this very point between the Inspector 
and herself. It is very unfair there 
Should be any opportunity for such a 
difference arising, and for the loss by 
the teacher of her situation, and by the 
school of her services. In the case to 
which I refer the teacher was found to 
be right; but it did not save her 
from having to give up her profession. 
I have found in the case of boys, espe- 
cially of small boys, that if they are not 
well fed and clad they are likely to be 
more delicate in physical strength than 
even girls, and that to send them to 
Standard I. simply because they happen 
to be afew days or weeks over age is 
eruel, owing to the great roughness with 
which they are liable to be treated by 
the elder boys in the standard. I desire 


now to offer a word upon what has elicited 
agreat deal of interesting comment in this 


Debate, namely, the training of the 
powers of observation. Not only in the 
elementary schools, but in the highest 
schools of the country, the training of 
the powers of observation of the children 
is the last thing that is thought of. How- 
ever clever our boys may be at book- 
learning and athletics, they pass through 
life without in the least using their eyes 
to observe the phenomena of Nature. 
This arises from the fact that we begin 
by cramming childrens’ minds with all 
kinds of abstract rules, instead of develop- 
ing their mental faculties by giving them 
what, at an early age, they can properly 
assimilate. It is of importance, in my 
opinion, that our children should know 
something of the simple science connected 
with the phenomena of Nature. You 
will infer that I am a determined 
opponent of what is known as grammar. 
I think that to ram into the minds of the 
unfortunate little urchins abstract and 
pedantic forms, which are known under 
the name of grammar, is simply a waste 
of time. It gives children a distaste for 
«ther useful forms of learning, and, there- 


fore, does irreparable mischief. I have , 
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not the same condemnation to bestow on 
recitation. That, I think, is highly use- 
ful, developing, as it does, the childrens’ 
powers of memory. There is another 
point in connection with curriculum 
1 want to draw attention to, and 
that is drill. In the curriculum, drill 
is mentioned casually, and _ that 
only in connection with the infants. I 
feel very strongly that children, to what- 
ever class of life they belong, ought to be 
made accustomed to drill of a useful and 
military character. Iam not one of those 
who think that by accustoming the 
children to drill we shall be inspiring 
the minds of the boys with military ideas 
which will have a prejudicial effect upon 
our country hereafter. Every young 
man in the country ought to be drilled 
and accustomed to weapons of self-de- 
fence—ought to know how to use the 
rifle. I believe that so far from en- 
couraging military passions that will be 
the best preventive against. anything 
like the adoption of a universal system 
of conscription in this country. For the 
purpose of training boys in habits of 
discipline and orderliness, and also for 
developing their mental faculties, drill is 
desirable. Drill is carried on to a great 
extent in many of the Board schools in 
London, but it is by no means universal. 
Drill should be a necessary portion of the 
curriculum, and I imagine there would 
be no difficulty in finding many old 
soldiers who would make very efficient 
drill masters. Now, on page 28 of the 
Schedule relating to elementary science 
mention is made of domestic economy. 
That apparently is limited to girls, but I 
want to know why boys should not have 
the benefit of the course. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will turn his 
attention to the point. In this House I 
represent a mining constituency. We 
have heard much about the necessity of 
having agricultural education in rural 
districts, and of book-keeping and all that 
sort of thing. I should like to press on 
the right hon. Gentleman the desirability 
in mining constituencies such as mine of 
having particular attention paid to the 
question of mining education. I will 
not dwell on the point, as I think it is 
sufficient to drop the hint. One word in 
reference to the admission of children to 
school. The right hon. Gentleman may 
reply that this is a question of adminis 
tration, which will be dealt with 
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privately ; but I must draw his attention 
to Article 78, which says that no child 
may'be refused admission as a scholar on 
other than reasonable grounds. We 
have heard of a case in which the Rev. 
H. D. Pearson, who was recently a mem- 
ber of the School Board for London, 
refused a boy admission to a school 
simply on the ground of his non-attend- 
ance at the parson’s Sunday-school. I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether that, in his opinion, is a 
reasonable ground. I am most anxious 
not to delay the Committee, and, there- 
fore, I will only refer incidentally to two 
other points—school libraries and savings 
banks. I have no doubt these points 
have been under the consideration of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I am sure 
we must all be agreed that the more 
school libraries and school savings banks 
we have the better it will be for the 
children and all who derive benefit 
directly or indirectly from the school. 
*(9 50.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 


W.): There are some matters, such as 
needle-work, which are referred to in the 
Code which I am sure all hon. Members 
willadmit would be best dealt with by 
ladies. There are several things to which 


the schoolmistresses object, and it is only 
right that someone should draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to some of the mistress’s objections. I 
profess entire ignorance of needlework. I 
do not know whether the Vice President 
of the Council professes to be guided by 
personal knowledge, or whether he has 
a Committee of matrons to advise him 
on the subject; but I think it would 
well that I should, in the briefest possible 
way, state what alterations are desired. 
It is suggested that, in regard to 
Standard I., felling, the obsolete and 
fancy stitching, marking, whipping, and 
diagonal cut, should be struck out. 
The teachers also suggest that the 
provision that the number of garments 
required in Standards I., II., and IIL., 
be half as many as there are children on 
the books be made applicable to all the 
standards. Then they suggest that the 
alternative scheme adopted for small 
schools. be extended to larger schools, 
where the upper standards are small ; 
that inspecction be substituted for 
examination in infant schools; that in 
Standard III. fixing the hem for two 
sides be substituted for four sides, and 
Mr. Conybeare 
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that. one hour instead of 45 minutes 
be allowed for examination. These are 
matters in which the teachers take a 
deep interest, and I think their sugges- 
tions are worthy of, and should have, 
favourable consideration. I shall be 
pleased to hand to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the objections in writing, as I 
have no doubt it has been difficult for 
him to follow me. Now, I want to say a 
word on the question of appeal. It is the 
teachers’ desire, and I think it is only 
fair that if the Inspector considers and 
intends to report that the school is being 
conducted inefficiently, he should there 
and then state the objection and give the 
teacher an opportunity of appealing 
against the Report at the moment, and 
so obtain an immediate re-examination of 
the children. I trust that this act of 
justice to the teachers will be conceded 
by the Vice President. 

*Sr L. PLAYFAIR: My right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
must be satisfied with the practical 
character of the speeches which have 
been made in the two nights’ Debate. The 
speeches have traversed the whole 
subjects of the Code, and have 
gone much into detail. The Code is 
of such a character that+in the few 
remarks I propose to make I shall put 
details to one side. The Code ought 
to be viewed in its general aspects. 
It is a real revolution in the state 
of the education of the country at the 
present time. That revolution has been 
pending for some years. The friends of 
education have been, distressed at the 
low results obtained by the present 
methods of education, and the time has 
come when the Department, backed up 
by the efforts of a Royal Commission, 
have had the bravery to revolutionise the 
system and to bring it into sympathy 
with the educated opinion of the country. 
The extensive character of the change is 
disguised by the details. You may have 
no conception of the magnitude of a forest 
if you bestow too much attention on in- 
dividual trees around you ; and I think 
the magnitude of this Code and the im- 
portant changes which it is likely to 
produce on the education of this country 
are not seen if we address ourselves too 
much to specific parts of the Code 
itself. The Code has met with 
general approval and has commended 
itself to the good sense of the 
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country. This House of Commons has 
been extremely generous in the matter 
of money ; but as the results have been 
so small, it is time we found out what has 
produced the waste. I believe it would 
not be too much to say that a vast quan- 
tity of the treasure we have expended 
on education might with as much advan- 
tage to the country have been put in 
one of those great ocean ships which go 
to the Atlantic and have been thrown 
into the sea. Now, an hon. Member has 
said that this is an Inspectors’ Code. I 
agree with him that the two great agen- 
cies involved in this New Code are the 
Inspectors and the teachers ;and I would 
say it is a Code which may be called an 
Inspectors’ Code and a Teachers’ Code. 
First of all, let us see what is the result 
to the Inspectors. The Inspectors of this 
country are men of high mental qualifica- 
tions, generally of the highest University 
education. They have been selected for 
their knowledge, for their ability, and for 
their learning. What is it this Code does ? 
It converts these Inspectors in future 
from mere assessors of percentages in 
examination into advisers of the mana- 
gers and true helpers of the teachers. 
The Code undoubtedly throws an enor- 


mous amount of new responsibility on 


the Inspectors. I know how admirably 
those gentlemen have worked, and how 
zealous they are in the performance of 
their duties. I believe that they will 
accept these new responsibilities with 
pleasure; they will throw even more 
zeal into their work, and will make the 
education of the country more worthy of 
the liberality which the country shows 
in voting money to it. An hon. Member 
has said that the teachers have a good 
deal to complain of in this Code. I do 
not say there are no matters in respect 
of which they might not have been better 
considered. . But what, let me ask, does 
the Code do for the teachers? Of course, it 
does not do everything they could expect, 
but they are no longer to be treated as 
grinders at the mill. In future they are 
to be the trainers of efficient and intelli- 
gent citizens and are to us2 their own 
teaching methods in order to obtain 
these results. Canon Moseley, who was 
an Inspector, once used the expression 
‘As is the teacher so is the school.” 
The qualities of the teacher are reflected 
by thescholars as in so many pieces of a 
broken mizror. Under the system now 
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in force it is impossible for the teacher 
to produce effective results.. All this is 
now to be altered. The system is to be 
free from cram. Examinations are 
always an evil in education, but, 
unfortunately, we have no _ other 
means of testing the efficiency of a 
school. We cannot get rid altogether of 
examinations, but this system reduces 
examination to a minimum by testing 
efficiency by sample. The teachers in 
future will be in a position of greater 
dignity, and will have more power in 
showing their efficiency. I admit there 
is a want of elasticity still, but I think 
the teachers should be satisfied with the 
great step inadvance. Experience of the. 
working of the New Code will prove 
whether further elasticity ought to be 
given. As to the training of teachers, I 
think there need be no timidity in the 
direction of limiting the number of 
teachers trained in extra-mural schools 
to 200 a year. Of course, you do not 
want to train teachers in excess of the 
demand, but I hope my right hon. 
Friend will withdraw that limit. This 
system of outdoor training schools is not 
an experiment; it has worked success- 
fully in Scotland, and if you have so 
small a number as 200 it will 
be found impossible to secure a 
proper staff of professors in the 
collegiate institutions which you desire 
to undertake this duty. I once 
examined a school for teachers in 
America which contained 1,200 pupils, 
and the result was admirable. Now, 
what does the Code do for the scholars ? 
The Code from which we are just 
emancipated had the crudest concep- 
tion of the continuity of education, 
and I consider that the great merit 
of the new Code is the idea of con- 
tinuity of education throughout. The 
five Standards chiefly passed by the 
scholars in a school have no continuity 
of education about them in the sense of 
true education; they are merely the 
tools of education. The pupils are never 
taught how to use those tools for the 
purposes of future life. All that is given 
is a thin veneer of education, which 
soon wears off after the child leaves 
school. This Code brings them all into 
line to produce efficiency in elementary 
education, it links one school with 
another, and it gives an educational 
curriculum which really carries out the 
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views of the Royal Commission except 
in one respect. Having given them that 
efficiency, I hope the Code will make 
science a class subject, and in course of 
time put it on a level with drawing, 
which the Code makes compulsory. 
Drawing is a part of technical edu- 
cation. It is the language of work, 
and if you teach your scholars how to 
draw you enable them to interpret their 
own ideas and to do their work more 
efficiently. There are five gates to 
knowledge, and only through these gate- 
ways can knowledge enter the mind. 
Two of those gateways you have closed 
in former Codes—the eye and the hand 
—and you can best open them by teach- 
ing drawing. As to evening schools, I 
warned the late Mr. Forster, in 1870, 
that they would dwindle away, and 
they now do not contain 1 per cent. 
of the scholars. And the reason for 
that is obvious—namely, because the 
evening schools merely give elemen- 
tary education instead of becoming 
continuation schools, giving higher 
instruction to their scholars. I trust 
that in future these evening schools 
will become continuation schools, and 
will thus link together the elemen- 
tary schools and those schools in 
which higher education is given. 
We do not obtain the results which we 
ought to secure in our schools, and we 
do not send out our children fully 
equipped in armour for the battle of life. 
The armour with which we supply them 
cracks with the first blow. Would hon. 
Members, in regard to their own children, 
think them fitted, even with these 
superior advantages, to go into life at 
11 years of age? What is being done 
at the present time, is to turn the 
children of the working classes out 
at 10 or 1] years of age with a thin 
varnish of education, which is speedily 
rubbed off. They are expected to be 
equal to-the working classes of other 
countries which possess secondary and 
continuation schools, where a complete 
technical education is given. The Vice 
President in his admirable speech said 
that this Code would cover the whole 
area of technical education. I do not 
agree with him. You will never give 
real technical education in the elemen- 
tary schools ; we do not desire it ; what 
is required is to impart to.them a desire 
to enter continuation schools and techni- 


Sir L. Playfair 
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cal schools. The present competition of 
_ industry in the world is a competition of 


intellect, and unless you make our 
population intellectual, and enable it to 
apply its intelligence to the work and 
industry of the country, it is perfectly 
impossible to continue the competition. 
I desire to say a few words as to the aid 
you give to small schools throughout the 
country. I agree that that aid ought to 
be liberal, and I think it will prove to be 
largely in excess of what you expect. You 
cannot ultimately expect it to be less than 
£200,000 a year, and for such a payment 
I think we have a right to expect greatly 
increased efficiency. It is possible to 
maintain inefficiency insteadof increasing 
efficiency, and it must be expected that 
we shall jealously watch this increased 
expenditure. Many of us favour Board 
Schools rather than voluntary schools. I 
have always given as hearty support to 
voluntary schools; but if by means of 
this increased grant you maintain 
inefficiency instead of increasing the 
efficiency, if it is found that the managers 
cannot give greater efficiency, then we 
must put local managers over them. 
While I do not regard the voluntary 
schools with disfavour, I wish to point 
out that they are upon their trial, and 
that in consideration of greater assistance 
they will have to become more efficient 
than they have hitherto shown them- 
selves to be. Such schools may easily 
render themselves more efficient by 
combining together to obtain the services 
of efficient teachers of specialities, such 
as drawing or cookery. In conclusion, as 
an old Vice President of the Council, I 
should like to congratulate the members _ 
of the Department upon the, work they 
have done in preparing this new Code, 
and the Secretaries and the Inspectors 
and other officials upon the zeal they 
have displayed in the matter. A great 
change is to be effected in the education 
of the country ; but I hold that still 
greater improvements will result if some 
of the suggestions we have made are 
adopted. 

*(10.25.) Tae VICE PRESIDENT or 
tHe COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyk, Kent, 
Dartford): After the inordinately long 
speech in which I explained the changes 
in our educational system that will 
result from the provisions of the new 
Code, it would not be fair of me to 
occupy much time in commenting upon 
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the various speeches that have been 
delivered in the course of this discussion. 
I thank hon. Members not only for their 
fair and candid criticism, but also for 
the more than generous treatment they 
have accorded to me. I am glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
bestowed a well-merited meed of praise 
upon the officials of the Department for 
the part they have taken in the prepara- 
tion of the new Code. It has been said 
that this is an Inspectors’ and Teachers’ 
Code. But it is much more the Code of 
the Education Department, and it will 
only be by a vigilant exercise of care by 
the Department that it can be worked 
properly for the benefit of the education 
o£ the country. Hon. Members opposite 
appear to think that the proposals that 
have been made with regard to the day 
training colleges are rather meagre ; and 
while not differing from their views very 
widely, all I can say upon that point is 
that I will consult my Colleagues with 
reference to the suggestions that have 
been made, which, if adopted, may pro- 
bably improve the somewhat experi- 
mental lines on which the Code has been 
prepared. I think that the new Code, 
taken with the Acts of last year, cover 
the whole ground as far as technical edu- 
cation is concerned. Hon. Members 
opposite take a more gloomy view as 
regards the expenditure of the Depart- 
ment than I am prepared to do; and as 
far as our existing proposals go I hope 
that the expenditure will only amount 
to half the sum that has been suggested. 
I hope, however, that before many years 
pass we shall reach that maximum sum, 
for no money can be spent in a better 
way. With regard to the money to be 
spent on small schools, I think that the 
Department will be able to see that it is 
properly administered. The Department 
is now served bya number of Inspectors, 
none of whom have been less than 10 
years at their work, and I think that it 
would be paying those gentlemen a poor 
compliment to say that they will not be 
able to put a true test as to where this 
money has gone. The Department is in 
constant communication with these In- 
spectors by means of conferences, and the 
Inspectors must determine whether this 
money is so spent as to secure greater 
educational efficiency. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON. (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Do 1 understand the 
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right hon. Gentleman to estimate that the 
expenditure will be £100,000 in addition 
to the Estimates of this year. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: Yes; it will 
amount to £100,000 in addition to the 
basis upon which the present Estimates 
are framed ; but as there will only be six 
or seven months to which the new Code 
will apply of this financial year the 
Supplementary Estimate will not be so 
much. The hon. Member for Poplar has 
asked what the estimated expenditure 
per head will be under the Code Bill. 
The estimated number of day schools is 
4,500, with 250,000 scholars, or an 
average attendance of 55°5, the ex- 
penditure is estimated at 3s. 7}d. per 
head. The hon. Member for Evesham 
has alluded to one change. With re- 
spect to classification, the Department 
are determined that it shall be thorough 
and real ; and, as I said before, they are 
prepared to issue a Circular to their 
Inspectors dealing with this question. I 
will read a few sentences of a Memoran- 
dum, giving the substance of that 
Circular— 

‘*It is the intention of the lepartment that 
teachers should experience no difficulty what- 
ever in honestly classifying their scholars 
according to capacity and attainment. 

“We lay down that under ordinary circum- 
stances a scholar should be advanced a standard 
in elementary and class subjects, or « stage in 
specific subjects, each year, and that an infant 
over seven years of age should, as a rule, be 
presented in the First Standard. But this rule 
is intended to apply only to the average child 
of average capacity, and having had ordinary 
opportunities. The freedom given will more 
than fill the place of the former exception 
schedules, with this difference—that a child 
may be advanced in any subject he is fit to be 
advanced in, and _ back in any subject in 
which he is backward. In every school it may 
be expected that there will be some children 
unfit to be advanced. 

“We shall instruct the Inspector that it will 
not be his duty to inquire closely into the 
reasons for the classification of particular 
children if he is satisfied that the school, asa 
whole, is making fair progress. But if he has 
reason to sup that there has been an abuse 
of the freedom given—for instance, if low 
classification has been rendered necessary by 
neglect of the scholars, or if the classification 
is such as to disorganise the school—it will 
then, of course, be his duty to inquire, and the 
result of his inquiries must necessarily affect 
his judgment of the efficiency of the school. 

‘*The Inspector will be instructed to take 
into account the presence of sickness in the 
district, irregularity of attendance from causes 
beyond the manager’s control, and any cause 
local or otherwise, which may affect prejudi. 
cially the progress of the scholars.” 
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That.is, generally speaking, the system 
under which they will work ; they will 
not inquire too closely into cases where 
the teachers think it right to keep chil- 
dren back: With regard to the question 
of the fixed grant, I hold, in common 
with the majority of the Committee, 
that we should not be treating the tax- 
payers of this country fairly if we did 
away altogether with the examination 
test. The hon. Member for Evesham 
seems to think that we should pay one 
large fixed grant, and that Inspectors 
should look in casuaily. The Depart- 
ment have deeply considered the question, 
and it is their strong opinion not only 
that Parliament would not give its assent 
to the doing away with the examination 
test altogether, but also that it would be 
most injurious to the education of this 
country; and I believe that the immediate 
result would be to reduce all schools 
down to one minimum level, and do 
away with a great deal of that just 
ambition which we wish to excite among 
all teachers and managers. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: I never meant to 
say that there should be no examination ; 
on the contrary, I guarded against that 
supposition in my speech of Tuesday last. 


Iadmit that examination should be made 
casually, or occasionally, according to cir- 


cumstances. What I deprecate is the 
individual examination of every scholar. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I am glad to 
find that the hon. Member is almost at 
oné with us upon the question. With 
regard to the question of drawing, I find 
myself between the Scylla of those who 
advocate the grievance of the teachers 
on the ground that they would be 
injured in their profession if this 
question were pressed too abruptly, and 
the Charybdis of those who, like myself, 
are most anxious to see this subject 
adopted in all our schools. We shall 
endeavour to steer a safe and just course. 
It is utterly impossible to say that in 
one year drawing should be taught in all 
schools ; but we shall proceed on broad 
and common-sense principles, and do our 
utmost to promote drawing. Though we 
must not at first deal harshly with 
teachers in this respect, yet we hope that 
before many years have passed we shall 
find drawing thoroughly adopted through- 
out the whole educational system of the 
country, to the enormous benefit of our 
The hon. Member for Flint- 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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shire has made allusion to night schools, 
and has referred to the question of compul- 
sion. For my own part,I am not prepared 
to advocate a system of compulsion, as I 
think that we should be running a great 
risk in doing so, and I prefer to endeavour 
to attract scholars as much as possible to 
evening schools. With regard to the 
question of the Seventh Standard, the 
Department propose to make an 
addendum in this connection; they 
intend to recognise the attendance of any 
scholar who has not reached the age of 
14, and permit up to that limit re- 
examination in Standard VII. Many 
other suggestions have been made 
by hon. Members, and many modifi- 
cations of the Code have been urged 
upon the Department; but I would 
remind hon. Members that the Code is 
not like the law of the Medes and 
Persians, and has to be re-introduced 
next Session. I will bear in mind the 
suggestions which have been made, and 
if the experience of a few months con- 
firms opinions which may have bzen 
expressed I will promise to consider the 
questions. The hon. Member for 
Leicester has urged the adoption of the 
Kindergarten system, and in this respect 
he was most forcibly answered by the hon. 
Member for Gorton. Under this Code 
we do favour the system which the hon. 
Member advocates, but I am afraid that 
we cannot adopt it throughout every Stan- 
dard. As far as I and the whole of the 
Education Department are concerned, 
we take the keenest interest in the 
Code, and will leave no stone unturned 
to enable it to operate successfully. 
*(10.45.) Sm J. PULESTON (Devon- 
port) : Speaking as a Welshman, I do not 
think I ought to allow the discussion to 
close without giving expression to the 
obligation which all feel in Wales to the 
Vice President of the Council for a Code 
dealing with that most difficult subject, 
bi-lingual teaching. By his treatment 
of it he has gratified people of all 
parties and all creeds in the Princi- 
pality. That and the other parts of the 
Code have given complete satisfaction in 
Wales ; and it is due to the right hon. 
Gentleman that we should emphasise 
that satisfaction in this Debate, seeing 
that this action has followed upon the 
equally satisfactory treatment by the 
right hon. Gentleman of the question of 
intermediate education in Wales. We 
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have, in Wales, reason to be proud of the 
present Education Department. 

(10.47.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
touched on the question of the per- 
manent distinction between trained 
and untrained teachers. This question 
causes a great deal of soreness of feeling 
among teachers, and it will give great 
satisfaction if the right hon. Gentleman 
will indicate that the matter shall be 
re-considered. 

(10.49.) Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Gla- 
morgan, Rhondda): I wish to add a word 
to what has been said by the hon. Member 
for Devonport, who has the honour of 
being a Welshman, but not a Welsh 
Member. On behalf of the Welsh people 
I wish to express my gratitude to the right 
hon. Gentleman for what he has done in 
regard to the Welsh language, and for 
the education of the Welsh people. 

*(10.50.) Stik W. HART DYKE: With 
regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Leicester, I have stated 
again and again that the provisions of 
the Code are not to be in any sense retro- 
spective. I will promise to watch the 
question very closely, and will do my 
utmost to remove any grievance which 
may arise. A question has been raised 
as to the publication of Reports, and in 
regard to that 1 am prepared to act on 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. I shall, of course, be glad to 
consider any suggestion that may be 
made with regard to our method of 
giving information. 

*(10.52.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I wish 
to make an explanation. In what I said 
earlier this evening, I referred to the 
action of Mr. Pearson in one of his 
schools.. Since I sat down I have been 
informed that he denied the statements 
in a letter to the Press, which I had not 
seen. Under these circumstances, I 
regret to have mentioned the matter 
at all. 

(10.53.) Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man give parents who are aggrieved by 
the position chosen for a pupil by a 
teacher, the right of appeal to the 
managers of the school? I have heard of 


more than one case of complaint of a! 


child being kept in a lower standard 
szemingly by way of punishment when 
it is fitted for a superior standard. 
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*(10.54.) Six W. HART DYKE: It 
seems to me that this is a question 
purely for the managers to deal with. 

*(10.55.) Sm R. TEMPLE: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman intend to maintain 
the distinction between trained and un- 
trained teachers, the former counting 
for 70 scholars, and the latter for 60? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: Yes. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


EDUCATION CODE (1890) BILL.—(No. 222.} 
SECOND READING 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(10.58.) Sm W. HART DYKE: In 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
I hope the House will allow the stage to 
be taken, as the Bill is really an out- 
come of the discussion which has just 
closed. It is simply to make operative 
some of the essential parts of the new 
Code. It deals with the continuation 
schools, and it also places the new grant 
for Board schools in rural districts on 
the same footing as the old grant. Ido 
not think I need detain the House 
further on this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(11.0.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Poplar): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the 4,500 schools 
will include small schools, in reference to 
his proposals as to fees and staffing ? 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: The number 
quoted is assuming that every school 
accepted our offer with the conditions 
attaching to it. 

*Me. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): I do 
not at all desire to prolong the Debate, 
or to raise any difficulty respecting the 
Bill. The effect of the proposal of the 
Government is practically to remove 
the 17s. 6d. limit as regards country 
schools. What I desire to do, Sir, is, in 
the simplest possible manner and in few 
words, to express my regret that the 
Government have not seen their way to 
remove the same difficulties in the case 
of urban schools. That is a great hard 
ship, and I hope that in the course of the 
next Session the Government will see 
their way to removing the mischiefs of 
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which I complain. I certainly do regret 
that there should be any legislation this 
Session which does not deal with that 
other evil, namely, the liability of schools 
to the payment of rates. That is an evil 
felt both by voluntary schools and by the 
School Board schools. I believe that the 
Government are fully alive to the un- 
satisfactory condition of the law upon 
the subject, and I hope before uext 
Session has passed by this law will have 
been amended. Having made this 


protest, Sir, Ido not wish any longer to 
delay the progress of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution {14th April] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1890-9!. 
Crass V.—Foreicn anp CoLontaL 
SERVICES. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £307,909, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which wiil 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3ist day of March, 1891, for 
the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Missiors Abroad, and of the Consular Establish- 
ments Abroad and other Expenditure charge- 
able on the Consular Vote.”’ 


Resolution read a second time. 


*(11.3.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) : 
Sir, before this Vote is passed thereare two 
questions of very great delicacy to which 
I wish to call attention. In negotiations 
so intricate and requiring so much tact 
as those which the Government is now 
conducting, I think it undesirable that 
we should increase by any imprudent 
remarks, which might be misconstrued, 
the difficulty which no doubt is already 
felt to exist. One question relates to the 
delimitation of British and German areas 
of influence in South Africa, and the 
other to the negotiations pending with 
France in respect to Newfoundland. I 
do not propose, for the reason I have 
given, to enter into those subjects, but I 
hope the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs will say anything that can be 
said to allay the anxiety which the 
House feels upon these matters. We 
have, I believe, no reason to complain of 
the spirit in which the questions relating 
to Newfoundland have so far been 
treated in France, or of the manner in 

Mr. F. S. Powell 
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which they have been dealt with in the 
French Chamber. I should be glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
that the attitude which the French 
Government have taken is one which 
makes it easy to discuss the matter in 
an amicable spirit. I hope, also, he will 
be able to correct any mis-impressions 
which have been formed from answers 
given in the last fortnight as to what 
has happened in Newfoundland itself. 
There have been alarming telegrams sent 
to this country as to what has happened 
in Newfoundland, and if those reports 
have been exaggerated the right hon. 
Gentleman will now have an _ op- 
portunity of telling us something 
relating to them. I would like to 
say that this question affords some hope 
or prospect of applying the method of 
arbitration. We are all accustomed to 
honour arbitration in the spirit, but 
we seldom give it much support when 
the time for taking practical steps arrives. 
lt must, no doubt, be remembered that 
however anxious we may be to see 
the principle practically applied, and 
however valuable we may regard it as 
an alternative to armed force, it is often 
difficult to apply it. There are cases in 
which the disputes about facts are such, 
and the difficulty of ascertaining them so 
great, thattheinterventionof anarbitrator 
cannot be judiciously invoked. This is 
not one of those cases. The dispute 
with Newfoundland is very largely 
a purely legal controversy. The facts, 
which seldom happens in diplomatic 
disputes, are substantially admitted by 
both sides. It would be, if this wee the 
case of a dispute between private in- 
dividuals, mainly a question for the 
Court; there would be only comparatively 
small questions forthe jury. Now, cases 
of this nature, cases of disputed inter- 
pretation or doubtful law, are cases 
which can be referred to arbitration. 
It is matter eminently fitted for the 
interposition of an arbitrator, if one can 
be-found, who could be relied upon by 
both Governments as perfectly impartial 
and competent. To find such a one is 
surely notimpossible. The questionis one 
which ought not to create any permanent 
difficulty between the two countries, 
both being willing to approach it ina 
fair and reasonable spirit. I desire, 
also, to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he can tell the House anything with 
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regard to the report of a shocking 
massacre perpetrated upon some Chris- 
tian emigrants who were proceeding 
from North Macedonia into Servia.. It 
would appear that the condition of 
Macedonia is disturbed, and that all 
the elements of insurrection exist there, 
and it is much to be wished that the 
strongest effort should be made by the 
Porte to restore order and to prevent the 
danger of insurrection breaking out. 
The report to which I refer is a terrible 
one, for it is stated that 80 people have 
been killed, and that the local Turkish 
authorities have been virtually accom- 
plices in the crime. Passing from 
that, another point I wish to refer 
to is the condition of Armenia. In 
that unfortunate country great cruelties 
have been perpetrated, and its condition 
has hardly improved at all since the war. 
Our own Consuls and the American 
Missionaries, who are most impartial 
witnesses, agree in saying that the 
country suffers notonly under the exac- 
tions of the officials, but also from the 
depredations of the Kurds and other 
races. The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has answered a question this 
evening on the subject of one airocity, 
and I wish to draw the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to yet another 
—the alleged roasting of a peasant in 
the district of Khanoos by a Turkish 
official who wanted to extort money 
from him. Now, the House knows 
that these are frequent, and, so to speak, 
ordinary occurrences in Armenia, and 
when gomplaint is made the answer 
generally given is that it is not in the 
power of the Turkish Government to pre- 
vent them, because to do so military force 
would be necessary. But itappears from 
an answer lately made in this House 
by the right hon. Gentleman that con- 
siderable improvement has taken place 
in Bitlis in consequence of the exer- 
tions of Réouf Pasha, whom he describes 
as an honest and vigorous official, who 
has been recently sent there. I hope 
what he says may be true. But if im- 
provements can be brought about in 


one district in this way, why cannot | 


the same thing be done in Erzeroum 
and other districts? Influence should 
be brought to bear on the Porte to 
encourage the appointment of upright 
and active men to other places besides 
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Bitlis. I must refer for a moment to one 
case which has attracted much attention 
recently, and which throws a full light om 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining: 
justice in Turkey. I refer to the trial 
of Moussa Bey. It shows that the 
Turkish Government has no desire to 
do right, and that it is totally lost to 
any sense of justice. Moussa Bey is a 
Kurdish chief, whose father is still 
famous in that part of the world 
for having, 30 years ago, burnt a 
whole village, and killed some 80 people. 
Moussa Bey of late years has been the 
terror of the district inhabited by his 
people. A year or 18 months ago he 
eclipsed his previous acts by violently 
abducting a young Christian girl from 
her parents, and he is said to have 
also roasted a man to death by fling- 
ing him on a pile of faggots. These 
deeds excited too much comment, and 
the Porte was compelled to summon 
him to trial, but the official, who might 
be called the Juge d Instruction, at once 
endeavoured to prevent his being tried, 
by endeavouring to ignore and get rid of 
the charges. On the representation of the 
Government, backed by public feeling in 
Europ2, the action of the Juge d’Instrue- 
tion was over-ruled, and it was deter- 
mined to try Moussa Bey, but, instead of 
being kept like a prisoner in Constanti- 
nople, he was sent to the house of his 
uncle at Scutari, where he suffered a 
kind of honourable detention, and was 
treated as a champion of Mussulman 
interests. When the trial came on, 
the Public Prosecutor, instead of trying 
to state the case properly and give the 
witnesses a fair chance of telling their 
story, really acted as counsel for the 
prisoner, browbeat the witnesses, and 
emulated the conduct of Scroggs and 
Jefferies in the State trials of Charles 
II. and James II.’s reign. In the end, 
this man, about whose guilt there was 
no doubt whatever, was acquitted by the 
majority of the Court on some counts, 
while they failed to convict on others. 
He has, so far, entirely escaped conviction. 
If hon. Members refer to the Blue Book, 
they will find that Mr. Devey, our 
Vice Consul at Van, undoubtedly 
believed in the truth of the charges, 
Sir William White, our Ambassador 
at Constantinople, and the Repre- 
sentatives of the Embassy, who 
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watched the proceedings in Court, give 
a very fulland instructive account of the 
proceedings, and it shows they are con- 
vinced that Moussa Bey is guilty. In spite 
of this Moussa is acquited, and what are 
we to think of Turkish justice, and the 
impression made upon the Mohammedan 
population when we see a man who 
has disgraced his nationality by these 
shocking crimes is treated practically as 
a hero, and is acquitted on his trial. I 
may also mention, as showing what 
Turkish justice is worth, that another 
case has happened since. A revolting 
outrage was committed on a young 
German not long ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. There was no 
doubt at all about the facts, but the 
Turkish Court acquitted the accused, 
and it was not until the German 
Ambassador addressed the most serious 
threats to the Porte that the Sultan gave 
way, ordered the trial to be cancelled, 
and a new trial to be held, dismissing at 
the same time the Minister of Justice, 
who had endeavourei to shield the 
culprit. I believe there is some prospect 
that Moussa Bey may yet be put upon his 
trial. The lesson which the German 
Ambassador gave has, perhaps, not been 
lost, and I should like to know what is 
the latest information which the Go- 
vernment possesses on the subject. Is 
it true, as has been reported, that Moussa 
Bey will be tried once more? If such is 
the case we must hope that the trial 
will be with some definite purpose. But 
I hope that, in the face of so strong an 
instance of total failure on the part of 
the Turkish Government, and of the 
effect which representations may have 
upon it, Her Majesty’s Government will 
direct our Ambassador to speak even 
more strongly and more clearly than has 
as yet been done. Intervention by 
this country in this subject is not 
wanton intervention. I know there 
are some who do not see why 
we should concern ourselves with 
crimes and outrages committed in Turkey 
any more than in any other country. 
It is a natural impulse in humane people 
to make representations to any country 
in which crimes and outrages are 
committed, but we know well enough 
that however strong our feelings may 
be we have no title or claim to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other European 
Mr. Bryce 
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Powers, however grave the cases may 
be. But the case is not so with regard 
to Turkey. We are in good faith and 
honour responsible for crime that happens 
there, because it is we that sustain the 
Turkish power. It was we who set 
aside the Treaty of San Stefano, and who 
took the duty of protecting the Christian 
subjects out of the hands of Russia; and 
henceforth we have not only the right, 
but the very clear and bounden duty to 
interfere in matters of this kind. In- 
deed one may go a little further. One 
may say that if it had not been for the 
support which the Turkish Empire 
received from England, it would have 
been broken up long ago. The natural 
course of events is that when Government 
becomes utterly rotten and effete, and 
unable to make itself respected, it 
comes to an end by its own weak- 
ness. Some stronger power arises, 
the dynasty is dethroned, or the 
Empire itself breaks to pieces. 
We have stepped in, and upheld and 
kept what would have been a decaying 
carcase in some sort of suspended anima- 
tion. It is owing to the Powers of Europe 
generally, but particularly to England, 
that Turkey has been so long maintained 
in life as a Government. If that be 
so, what duty can be more incumbent 
upon us than to endeavour to bring 
about alterations in the condition of such 
# country, where oppression and injustice 
rule, and to address strong remonstrances 
to its Government? I dare say there 
are many Members of this House who 
think that there is really no hope of 
Turkish reform, and that no_ better 
thing could happen to the Empire than 
that it should vanish out of existence 
altogether. I express no opinion on 
that point. We know that it stands 
there, because we are not prepared to 
put anything in its place ; and, while it 
is there, we are bound to continue the 
policy of remonstrance and exhortation, 
and to endeavour if we see an opportunity 
of not only seeing that strict justice is 
done in a case like that of Moussa Bey, 
but to urge the Turks to take the one 
method certainly open to them, that of 
appointing Governors who will substi- 
tute good government for crime, misery, 
and suffering. 

(11.29.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Sir, I have given notice of an 
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Amendment upon this Vote, and, as the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs can 
only speak once, I rise for the purpose 
of calling attention to the charge for 
the unforeseen Mission of Sir J. Lintorn 
Simmons to His Holiness the Pope. 


*Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): I beg to point 
out that there is nothing taken in the 
Vote for this special Mission. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I have in my 
hands a despatch from Sir J. Simmons, 
dated the 7th April, 1890, which states 
that he had an interview with His Holi- 
ness the Pope. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I beg to call 
attention to the fact that the expense of 
the unforeseen Mission was supplied out 
of the Revenue of Malta. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL : The Under Secre- 
tary told us the other night that the 
expenses were for unforeseen services, 
but, be that as it may, I can raise the 
subject by moving the reduction of the 
salary of our Ambassador in Italy. I 
have not in the least degree to complain 
of the conduct of Lord Dufferin ; far from 
it. But by the appointment of Sir J. L. 
Simmons, the labours of our Ambassador 
must have been considerably lessened, and, 
therefore, his salary ought to be cut down. 
I find Sir John Lintorn Simmons has 
been appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to His 
Holiness the Pope, while we have an 
Ambassador in Italy. I object to this 
Mission as unnecessary and contrary to 
the policy of this country. I am not 
afraid of the Pope, from a religious point 
of view, but I say there is not the 


smallest necessity for an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
be sent to him in order to settle some 
trumpery ecclesiastical affair in Malta. 
I maintain that if we read between the 


lines we shall find that the real object of 
this Mission has had to do not with 
Malta, but with Ireland; that it was 
sought to secure the influence of His 
Holiness in settling the Irish Question. 
The Pope hankers after diplomatic recog- 
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nition by the Powers of Europe, and we 
all know that he can be very much 
gratified and influenced by conceding to 
him that recognition. It seems to me 
that in pursuance of this policy of con- 
sulting His Holiness —— 


*(11.33.) Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. 
Member is out of order in referring to 
that. There is no Voie on the matter 
referred to by the hon. Member included 
in this Resolution. 


(11.33.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: Are 
we distinctly to understand that nothing 
is to be paid for this Envoy? I desire to 
move to reduce the salary of our Am- 
bassador to Italy, but I presume that if I 
do I shall be ruled out of order. May I 
take it that nothing is to be paid under 
this Vote for this special Mission ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: Then I have 
nothing more to say on the matter. I 
now pass over from Europe to Asia, and 
say a word as to the appointment of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd to be Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at Erzeroum, a position of great 
importance, hitherto held by that most 
highly qualified and able officer, General 
Chermside, whose despatches we have 
all read with so much interest. The 
position is a most difficult one, requiring 
negotiations of a most delicate character 
to be conducted between this country 
and that rotten Empire, Turkey, 
seeing that in the district of 
Erzeroum there is a war of races 
raging between the native popula- 
tion and the Mohammedans. In such 
a post as that you wanted a man of 
tact, sagacity, and discretion, who, from 
his previous history, you could rely upon 
to appease rather than stir up quarrels. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd is certainly not the 
man to have selected. He has made 
Egypt, Ireland, and the Mauritius, too hot 
for him, and he has retired from the 
service of the country twice on medical 
certificates declaring him to be unfit for 
further employment. I could not have 
believed that Lord Salisbury would have 
appointed Mr. Clifford Lloyd to this post, 
and I am altogether at a loss to under- 
stand the influence that has been 
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brought to bear upon his Lordship in the 
matter, and I do not think the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs will be able 
to say anything in defence of the ap- 
pointment. I now gotoJapan. In the 
reduction I propose I include part of the 
salary of the Consular Judge in that 
country. Several of the Great Powers 
have agreed to an arrangement that has 
placed Japan on the footing of a civilised 
country, but Her Majesty’s Government 
have held out, and have refused to assent 
to that equitable arrangement. It seems 
to me a most extraordinary thing that 
the British Government, of all Govern- 
ments on the face of the earth, should 
refuse its consent, for if there is a Govern- 
ment which has suffered from those 
injuries and unjust capitulations, which 
are another form of the extra territorial 
jurisdiction, it isour Government. We 
have suffered in this respect in Egypt, 
and I think we should bring our .ex- 
perience to bear upon the matter and 
avoid these evils in the case of Japan, 
regarding that country as able to dis- 
pense proper justics:; Having done with 
Asia 1 will now say a word in regard 
to Australasia. I want to know what 
is the present position of affairs with 
I have 
seen statistics which declare that the 
French outnumber the British there, and 
if that is the case I think we might very 
well make it an Imperial question and 
exchange our interest in the New 
Hebrides for that of France in New- 
foundland. I will not go into the 
Newfoundland question, as it is a 
matter of great delicacy, and one 
in regard to which we can rely 
on the conciliatory policy of the head of 
the Foreign Office. In justice to Lord 
Salisbury, who is often attacked for sub- 
serviency to the Germans, I would say, 
that although he has been conciliatory 
to Germany, he has been equally so to 
France. Then, in regard to Africa, I 
want to know what is going on with the 
Orange River Territory? Is that im- 
portant territory going to be given over 
to a chartered company, and is the 
monopoly of the Royal Niger Company 
to be maintained? Have the chartered 
companies a right to levy duties on the 
goods of rival traders? We know a 
Commissioner was sent out some months 
ago, and I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
Sir G. Campbell 
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ment will tell us what conclusions have 
been arrived at, seeing the great interest. 
which is felt in the questiou. As to 
Mombassa, the power of the East African 
Company and the question of slavery in 
Kast Africa, I should like to ask for in- 
formation. I was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman refused to give us 
information last night. A question was 
put to him on the subject some time ago, 
and he returned an answer which was. 
not evasive but diplomatic, and I think 
he will admit that his words did not con- 
vey any meaning whatever. A prccla- 
mation had been issued by the company, 
and as he must have had a copy of it, IL 
thin I am entitled to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what is the exact position of 
affairs ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
question of East Africa arises under this 
Vote. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to submit 
that the resolution covers a Vote for a 
Consul at Mombassa and a Consul Gene- 
ral at Zanzibar, both of whom deal with 
the East Africa Company and look after 
it. Asa definite proclamation has been 
issued, I hope we shall be given to 
understand what its object is and what is 
the position of the Slave Question in that. 
part of the world. We have always 
been given to understand that one of the 
guiding principles of this country in her 
operations in East Africa is the suppres- 
sion of slavery, but we know that a system 
of contract has been adopted by which 
slaves purchase their freedom by iabour. 
We know that that system has been 
adopted by the East African Company, 
and I should like to know if it is now 
being pursued. We also know that 
large numbers of slaves have been 
brought for exportation to the Congo 
and elsewhere, in order to work under 
the contract labour system. .The matter 
is one in which we and other countries 
have taken great interest, and I should 
like to know what has been done. I 
should also like to know what is to be 
done with regard to the jurisdiction of 
the Consul General at Zanzibar over the 
African hinterland so to speak. There 
is no reason why great European nations 
should quarrel, or permit their chartered 
com panies to quarrel, over territories that 
neither of them possess and neither of 
them have really reached. It would be 
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better for these countries to consolidate 
themselves where they are, near the 
coast, and construct railways. Ido not 
think Lord Salisbury will permit his 
hands to be forced by Stanley and the 
Jingoes. I refrain from moving a reduc- 
tion of the Vote in the hope that we 
shall have a satisfactory explanation 
from the Under Secretary. 

*(11.50.) Sm W. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): I am not going to 
object to everything done by Her 
Majesty’s Government all over the 
world like the hon. Member who has 
just sat down—who, while giving them 
credit for nothing, puts no restraint on 
his utterauces in condemning them. 
I wish to ask my right hon. Friend 
whether he has any definite information 
with regard to Dr. Peters’s expedition— 
whether it is true or not that he has 
invaded those territories which English- 
men believe come within their sphere of 
influence, and which we have ventured 
to hope the Germans, as a friendly 
nation, wishing to court their own 
interests as well as ours, and to be on 
those friendly terms that two great 
nations should be upon, would not 
invade. I venture to say that, in the 
position we occupy as a great nation, the 
best thing we can dois to state firmly and 
determinedly what we believe to be our 
just rights, and not to allow any Power, 
even Germany, to interfere with them. 
We have dealt with Portugal, and I would 
deal with Germany in precisely the same 
manner. I do not wish to use any threat 
of any sort or kind, but when an under- 
standing has been come to, and some 
definite sphere has been settled, I think 
we might humbly ask Germany to keep 
within her own sphere. I enter my 
earnest protest against its being thought 
that this House of Commons is not a fit 
place in which to discuss the vital 
interests of our children, and I believe 
the sooner this question is settled the 
better it will be for both countries. I 
wish also to ask my right hon. Friend 
whether there is or is not at the present 
moment @ Consul on the Congo, and, if 
not, why one has not been appointed ¢ 

(11.54.) Mr. A. PEASE (York) : 
Allegations have been made in letters 
which have appeared in the columns of 
the 7imes that there: have been a large 
export of labourers from Zanzibar, many 
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of whom are undoubtedly slaves, and I 
think that if the right hon. Gentleman 
will make inquiries on the subject he 
will find that these allegations are true. 
Several vessels have lately left Zanzibar 
for the Congo with labourers, amongst 
whom are numbers of slaves, who, for a 
consideration paid to them, have been 
placed on board these vessels and ex- 
ported to the Congo State to make the 
railways there. JI understand that not 
long ago a German vessel left Zanzibar 
with a mixed cargo and with hundreds 
of these men on board. An English 
commander on the station had the vessel 
searched, and found amongst the slaves 
two or three who were going unwillingly. 
He took them off and landed them at 
Zanzibar, and allowed the vessel to 
proceed on its voyage. I believe the 
officer was reprimanded for not having 
seized the vessel as a slave prize. 
Whether the accusations against the 
Congo contracts are true or not I would 
urge on the Government that they should 
seize the opportunity whilst the Confer- 
ence of Brussels is still sitting to bring 
this question before the Conference and 
request that it may be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Ona former occasion when 
I discussed this question in the House I 
seemed to have been misunderstood both 
in the House and by the public outside. 
I was supposed to have made some re- 
marks reflecting on the British East 
Africa Company ; and I wish to say that 
I believe that company have pursued the | 
best policy with regard to slavery that 
an enterprising company could pursue in 
Africa. I put them in a very different 
category from the Congo State on the 
question of labour. 

*(11.58.) Sir J. FERGUSSON ;: I am 
sure the last thing in my mind is tocom- 
plain of reference being made to these 
various matters that have attracted 
great attention in the country. It 
would have, indeed, been surprising if no 
reference had been made to some of them 
on the present occasion. Indeed, the 
Government have much reason to ap- 
preciate the absence of embarrassing 
interference on the part of the House of 
Commons, when it is kuown that Her 
Majesty’s Government are deeply inte- 
rested in safeguarding the interests of the 
country by negotiations with foreign 
Powers. To the questions that have 
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been asked with regard to the position of the House; and with reference to certain 
our affairs in various parts of the world allegations that have been made, we are 
I shall endeavour to give sufficient informed that no French officer has com- 


| 
| 


replies. The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Bryce) began with a brief reference 
to Newfoundland, and I think he ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in not entering 
into the details of matters which are 
undoubtedly delicate, but which are, I 
hope, susceptible of peaceful adjustment 
in the spirit that has actuated the 
British and French Governments in the 
past. The hon. Gentleman mentioned 
arbitration as a suitable expedient 
in view of contending interests 
and the interpretation of treaties. 
The other day the French Minister said 
that it was possible that certain matters 
of difference between our Governments 
might be referred to arbitration. Her 
Majesty’s Government are not averse to 
that expedient; but it is evident that 
there must be considerable difficulty in 
coming to an agreement in regard to the 
scope of such reference, which must 
necessarily be limited and defined. The 
application of the Treaties presents un- 
foreseen difficulties, from the fact that 
the industry, instead of adjoining a 
shore which formerly was absolutely 
without population, is now in the 
neighbourhood of a considerable popula- 
tion. It is evident that circumstances 
so changing present difficulties which 
were not present to the framers of the 
Treaty. But we have endeavoured to 
get over the present difficulty by what 
is called a modus vivendi. I regret that 
that has not been entirely acceptable to 
the people of Newfoundland ; but I think 
the House will recognise that that was 
the best expedient to be adopted in the 
circumstances ; at all events, it sacrifices 
no right pending the settlement of the 
question. Papers are in preparation, and 
will shortly be in the hands of Parlia- 
ment; and when hon. Gentlemen have 
‘an opportunity of Jooking at the terms 
of the Treaties and the correspondence 
that has taken place, they will see there 
have been difficulties in the way of an 
earlier settlement, with which perhaps 
some of them were not acquainted with 
before. Hon. Members will readily 
recognise that these matters must be 
treated with delicacy and reserve. There 
is no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to withhold any information from 
Sir J. Fergusson 





mitted any act inconsistent with existing 
rights and inconsistent with the terms 
of the Treaty. To the best of our belief, 
we have, in late events, no cause of 
complaint against the French Authorities. 
The hon. Gentleman made some remarks 
with respect to the affairs of Turkey, 
and to the atrocities reported to have 
been committed by unruly persons in 
different parts of the Turkish Empire. 
Sometimes it is our duty to say we 
possess no information on matters which 
have been sent by telegraph to the news- 
papers, because Her Majesty’s Consuls 
do not report occurrences on events 
which will cause pain and regret in this 
country without having ascertained their 
truth. It is easy for a newspaper corre- 
spondent to telegraph to this country 
any rumours of outrages which he may 
hear ; but it is the duty of Her Majesty s 
Agents abroad, before reporting an event, 
to make investigations and ascertain the 
truth of the story. This is why I am 
often unable to give any information in 
regard to matters that appear in the 
newspapers. I regret to say there is too 
often truth in the statements as to 
outrages committed by robber bands and 
tribes in Asia Minor, and also in some of 
the European provinces. The hon. Mem- 
ber admits that Armenia is now in a 
better state than it was in some time 
ago; and he has said that when a 
Governor of exceptional justice and 
energy were sent to Armenia it is to be 
regretted that officers of similar qualifi- 
cations have not been sent elsewhere. 
*Mr. BRYCE: One particular district. 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON ; Now, Sir, as 
we take upon ourselves to criticise in 
such unsparing terms the Government 
of the Turkish Empire, we ought at 
least to do justice to the endeavours of 
the Governors of that country to im- 
prove the condition of affairs when it 
came to their knowledge. The appoint 
ment of Réouf Pasha in Armenia is not 
an isolated instance by any means of the 
selection of the best possible officer to 
bring order to the disturbed provinces. 
The appointment of Chakir Pasha in Crete 
has, by its results, reflected the greatest 
credit on the Turkish Government. The 
successor of Réouf Pasha at Beyrout dis- 
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conduct of justice by this officer. The 


Government, the same quality that so hon. Member says that this was owing 


dong and honourably distinguished him; to the German Ambassador. 


and I am glad to learn from recent 
Reports from Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Erzeroum that the Pashas in other 
districts in which the Armenian popula- 
tion is numerous have also been making 
similarendeavourstoputdown and punish 
outrage. The hon. Gentleman referred 
tothe recent trial of the Kurdish Chief, 
Moussa Bey. I need not now express 
Any opinion with regard to that trial, for 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador has spoken 
out very plainly, and has expressed the 
pinion that that trial was not conducted 
in @ manner consonant with our ideas of 
public justice. He has condemned it in 
wery strong terms; and I regret deeply, 
for the sake of the Turkish Empire, for 
its position in the world, and for its 
future, that when the opportunity was 
afforded of bringing to trial a notorious 
criminal before the eyes of the world, care 
should not have been taken by the Turk- 
ish Authorities to show to the world that 
there was no desire to shrink from doing 
justice. But, on the other hand, I think 


some exception might be taken to the 


hon. Member’s idea of justice. The 
hon. Member talked about a Public 
Prosecutor using every effort to procure 
& conviction. 

*Mr. BRYCE: I particularly guarded 
myself from saying anything of the 
kind. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: That was the 
impression conveyed to my mind by the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech. Again, I 
think it would be rather rash to assume 
that in all the counts on which Moussa 
Bey was brought to trial there was a 
denial of justice because a conviction 
was not obtained. For instance, in one 
case it appears that not he but his 
brother was the real criminal. The 
Government do not know whether 
Moussa Bey is to be put on his trial 
on other charges; but they do know 
that the Minister of Justice under whom 
this failure took place has been removed. 
That, at least, is some evidence that the 
Government of the Sultan do intend to 
have justice administered with some 
reality. I think, too, there is evidence 
before the House that Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador made representations of 
unusual earnestness in respect to the 





If the 
hon. Member assumes that Sir W. White 
has no influence. at Constantinople he 
differs from his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian. 

*Mr. BRYCE: I never assumed any- 
thing of the kind—on the contrary, I paid 
a tribute to Sir W. White. The right 
hon. Gentleman must be careful how he 
represents what I say. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will let the 
Housejudge between me and the hon. 
Gentleman. Now before I leave this 
part of the subject, I should like to 
point out to the House what the hon. 
Member thinks is fitting language for 
one who has held the office of Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
use in this House, language which he 
thinks, I suppose, will have influence 
with the Turkish Government, and cause 
them to restore order in their provinces. 
The hon. Gentleman talked of the Turk- 
ish Empire as a “decaying carcass,” and 
said that many people thought that the 
best thing that could happen would be 
that the Turkish Empire should break up 
andcometoanend. Thatisthe hon. Gentle- 
man’s idea of statesmanship, and the 
way in which this country can obtain 
influence with Foreign Powers? I differ 
with him. I venture to say that no 
more unfortunate language could be used 
by a Member in his position. What 
passes in this House travels throughout 
the world. 

*Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man must allow me again to interrupt. 
What I said was that there were many 
who thought it would be better that the 
Turkish Empire should vanish ; and if 
Her Majesty's Government wished to 
save the Turkish Kmpire they should 
adopt the only means by which salvation 
is possible. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The hon. Gentle- 
man did not say he was not one of those 
who thought so. In answer to the ques- | 
tion put by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir G. Campbell), I believe that a 
great deal has been done to benefit the 
people of Malta by the recent Mission of 
Sir Lintorn Simmons. The hon. Mem- 
ber also referred to the appointment of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. I can only say that 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, since he has been at 
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Erzeroum, has been displaying most 
‘commendable activity in keeping Her 
Majesty’s Government informed as to the 
course of events there, and I believe him 
to be a man of ability, well fitted to 
serve the country in his present capacity. 
With regard to the Treaty with Japan, 
-the fact is that the Japanese Govern- 
meni carried on negotiations up 
to an advanced int and then 
broke them off, so that they had to be 
commenced again from the beginning. 
It is not the case that other nations 
-have concluded Treaties from which we 
shrink. The United States of America 
cdid conclude a Treaty with Japan, but 
. afterwards themselves withdrew from it. 
Her Majesty’s Governmentare acting in 
“concert with other Powers in endeavour- 
ing to obtain full recognition of the 
rights of foreigners in the Japanese 
Courts on terms which will be honour- 
able to the Japanese, and at the same time 
-acceptable and satisfactory to Europeans. 
With regard to the suggestion that we 
should exchange the New Hebrides for 
Newfoundland, I should like to ask what 
the Australians would say tothat? With 
regard to the hon. Member’s remarks 
about the Oil Rivers, no step will be 
taken without the House being informed. 
On the subject of slavery in East Africa, 
and especially within the sphere of in- 
fluence of the East Africa Company, the 
hon. Member says that I have refused 
information. I must refer hon. Members 
to an answer given by me on May 15, 
when I said— 

“Her Majesty’s Government are informed 
that the British East Africa Company have 
approved a proclamation issued by their ad- 
ministrator in Zanzibar with the assent of. the 
chiefs and the peoples concerned, decreeing 
immunity from slavery within a certain area 
in the company’s territory, and beyond the 
ten mile limit. It is understood that the pro- 
clamation does not affect the status of slavery 
as at present existing.’’ 


It should be observed that we have not 
acquired territory at present, and that 
we are only carrying on a system of 
trade under engagements with the 
tribes. It is only in the seaport towns 
that. actual administration is at present 
possible. It must be remembered that 
the British East Africa Company cannot 
change the whole domestic institutions 
of the regions between the sea and the 
Great Lakes by astroke of the pen. They 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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must move by cautious steps, endeavour 
to introduce free labour in the place of 
slavery, to redeem as many slaves as 
possible from servitude, and to wean 
the people to better courses. The East 
Africa Company has already been instru- 
mental in freeing thousands of slaves. 
In this connection I may explain a point 
which seems to have been misunderstood. 
Certain slaves having taken refuge from 
their masters within the area of the com- 
pany’s influence, the company advanced 
moneytoenable themtoredeem themselves, 
The company then allowed them to work 
out the money advanced on easy terms, 
but their freedom had already been se- 
cured, and many of them repaid the 
debt by work in three or four months’ 
time. With respect to the coolies’en- 
gaged for labour on the Congo, I have 
to say that all persons connected with 
the Kast Africa Company are careful not 
to make any bargains with slave- 
owners. The bargains are made with 
the slaves themselves, who have the 
right to make such engagements, the 
arrangement being, I believe, that they 
pay half the wages they earn to their 
owners. I trust that whilst we are con- 
nected with East Africa free labour will 
more and more take the place of slave 
labour until finally the latter shall be a 
thing of the past. 

(12.24.) Mr.SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I wish to ask a question with reference 
to the Duke of Norfolk’s visit to Rome. 
It has been represented by Her 
Majesty’s Government that he went to 
Rome as a private gentleman, and not 
as an envoy. However, in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers issued in connection 
with Sir Lintorn Simmons’s Mission to 
Rome, I find that the Pope in one of his 
speeches distinctly spoke of the “ Duke 
of Norfolk’s Mission.” I wish to 
know whether the Government stil} 
adhere to their original representation in 
face of this statement of the Holy 
Father? I desire now to call attention 
to another matter, and to move. the 


reduction of the Vote by £600, the 
amount of the salary of the British 
Consul at New York. The House will 
remember that on March 4 my hon. 
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Friend the Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington) 
called attention to a series of messages 
which had passed between Mr. Soames, 
solicitor to the Zimes, and his private 
agent in New York, Mr. Thompson. 
One of these messages from Mr. 
Soames, dated April 1, 1889, ran as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Hoare, British Consul, has authority to 
give you names of some informants like Major 
Le Caron. See him; get all particulars, and 
induce one’ or two men to come over.” =~ 
Upon April 2 the private agent 
replied— 

‘*All informers’ reports including those 
from Philadelphia passed through his (the 
Consul's) hands up to 1884. If he does not 
know names himself, he can refer you to those 
who do.” 


Now, the duties of a Consul are perfectly 
well understood. He isa public officer 
discharging a public function in the 
interests of his country and for the 
benefit of British subjects. The charges 
in relation to these telegrams were 
previously made in the presence of the 
Attorney General (Sir R. Webster) and 
other Members of the Government, and 
they were repeated by myself a few 
days afterwards. We challenged inquiry 
and called for a reply. But the Go- 
vernment have given no reply; they 
have maintained an absolute silence on 
the matter from that day to this. In 
the absence, then, of any _ reply 
or explanation, we may take it 
that the facts are admitted. If 
you need detectives you should employ 
men as detectives and pay them as such, 
either by money voted for the Secret 
Service Fund or by the Vote for the 
Detective Service; but I maintain it is 
not permissible to you to use the public 
funds voted for a specific purpose, the 
payment of a British Consul, and employ 
that official in the work of a detective for 
private parties. It may not be too late 
for the Government to offer explanation 
—if they have any to offer—of a tran- 
saction which I think I am justified in 
stigmatising as disgraceful. I could add 
something more grave in regard to the 
conduct of Mr. Hoare if inquiry were 
granted ; but, meantime, I move the re- 
duction of the Vote. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out - 
“£307,909,” in order toinsert “£307,309.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That ‘£307,909 ” 
stand part of the Resolution.” ms 


*(12.31.) Sm J. FERGUSSON : I hope’ 
I may be pardoned, though I may not be : 
strictly in order, if I reply to the first ques- « 
tion of the hon. Member, for though it is 
not germane to the Amendment before us - 
T do not wish to let it pass without a reply. ’ 
The hon. Member has not observed that 
the Duke of Norfolk was sent on a 
Mission to the Vatican by Her Majesty 
to congratulate His Holiness upon the 
attainment of his year of Jubilee, 
and that explains the reference to a 
Mission in the words the hon. Member 
has quoted. Ona former occasion when 
the Duke of Norfolk went to Rome he 
had no sort of Mission, and it is by 
mixing up two occurrences perfectly 
distinct that confusion has arisen. With 
regard to the matter upon which the_ 
hon. Member has moved an Amendment, 
I know nothing of it whatever. I do 
not believe that the British Consul at 
New York was ever employed for any 
purpose of the kind alleged. I can only 
say that it is quite unknown to me ; and, 
as [am cognisant of every Paper pass- 
ing through the Foreign Office, I may be 
allowed to express my opinion that what 
is alleged has never taken place. 

(12.32.) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
A more extraordinary answer was never 
given by the Government to a distinct 
and definite charge. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that, because he is 
cognisant of all Papers passing through 
the Foreign Office and found no men- 
tion of these transactions, he is con- 
vinced such transactions never took 
But this is no disproof or even 
answer. Such transactions have nothing 
whatever to do with the Foreign Office, 
and would not appear on the face of any 
Foreign Office communication. The con- 
tention of my hon. Friend is not that , 
the Consul was directed to take action — 
as the agent of the Treasury, but that : 
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the Consul, if these allegations are true, 
prostituted his office and became an agent 
or spy for the agent of the Zimes. The 
Government were informed of the facts 
some time ago, but they have deliberately 
shut their eyes and abstained from any 
inquiry. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that inquiries have been made as 
to whether the Consul at New York did 
do this thing or not? It is perfectly 
manifest, from the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman to my hon. Friend, that 
he regards the charge as most disgrace- 
ful and scandalous. The right hon. 
Gentleman must have known of these 
cablegrams. They were alluded to in the 
House, and they were made matter of 
argument, and none of the agents of the 
Times have denied them or contested 
their authenticity. Under the circum- 
stances, I think the Foreign Office is 
bound to meet these charges, and at the 
very least the Government are bound 
to state that they will undertake 
to inquire from Mr. Hoare whether 
he did or did not act in this 
utterly unjustifiable and scandalous 
way, and if he did lend himself to the 
agent of the Times, he should be called 
to account for his conduct. | think my 
hon. Friend’s charge has been met in a 
manner almost unparalleled. Let the 
leading counsel for the Times, who is 
sitting there, and should know all about 
the matter, get up and state that of his 
own knowledge there is no truth in the 
statement. If he does not do that every 
Member in the House will be justified in 
believing that the statement is un- 
doubtedly true. It is perfectly useless 
for the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to say he does not know any- 
thing about it ; that is no answer. The 
only answer we can accept as satisfactory 
is fora Member of the Government to 
get up and say that he has made inquiry ; 
that he has satisfied himself, and can state, 
on his word of honour, that thecablegrams 
are false,and have no foundation. I ask 
the House to listen to the statement in 
the cablegrams that they may under- 
stand the nature of the charge. These 
cablegrams were read in the House on 
March 4th last, and there has been 
ample time, therefore, for the Foreign 
Mr. Dillon 
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Office to make inquiry as to the- 
truth :— 


‘‘Jst April, 1889, London—To Johstone, 
Gilsey House, New York—Hoare, British. 
Consul, has authority to give you names of 
some informants like Major Le Caron. See: 
him; get all particulars, and induce one or two: 
men to come over. Assistance will be sent you: 
for Millen.” 


Did the Foreign Office give any authority- 
such as is here alluded to to Soames? 
another- 


Then, on the following day, 
message was sent,— 

‘¢ All informers’ reports, including those from- 

Philadelphia, passed through his hands up to 
1884, and were sent by me here. If he does: 
not know names himself, he ean refer you to 
those who do.” 
Now, will the hon. Baronet stand up and’ 
say that of his own knowledge he can 
state to the House that Mr. Hoare gave 
no assistance of the kind? He has had 
four months’ notice of the charge ; and if 
he can give us no such answer, we are 
still entitled to believe the charge is 
true; and if it is true, Mr. Hoare is not 
worthy to represent this country for 
another week. We do not pay our 
Consuls to act as private agents for any 
newspaper. We are entitled to know 
more of this matter before the Vote is: 
agreed to, and, under the circumstances, 
I think the House will feel we. are 
entitled to press for a definite answer to- 
this charge. 

(12.40.) Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I 
am very much surprised that no answer 
is forthcoming. I may call attention to. 
the fact that the Attorney General has. 
already practically admitted the authen- 
ticity of the cablegrams. This is not 
the first time that they have been 
referred to in the House, and the right. 


hon. Gentleman has already spoken in 
reference to them. The only thing 
the Under Secretary will under- 
take to say is that he himself 
knows nothing of them. But although 
the Attorney General has had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting with Mr. Soames, 
and, though he did, as we understand,,. 
consult with him, Mr. Soames has never: 
denied the authenticity of the cablegrams ;: 
and until to-night, in the form in which 
the Under Secretary has put it, there has. 
been no attempt to deny their authen- 
ticity. Really it is monstrous, under the: 
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circumstances, that Members of the 
Government shouldsit there silent in the 
face of these charges. I ask that we 
shall have a reply, and, as the Govern- 
ment cannot or will not give a reply, I 
beg to move the adjournment of the De- 
bate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


(12.42.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): [ really do not know which way to 
vote, but I shall be prepared to vote for 
the Government if the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs will deny that our 
Consul at New York had anything to do 
with the 7'imes’ case, directly or indirectly. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will make 
that statement I shall be quite satisfied. 

(12.42.) Mr. SEXTON: My hon. 
Friend has made a suggestion which, if 
met, would probably end this matter for 
the present. It would be satisfactory if 
we had a promise of inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Consul. Manifestly, it would 
be absurd to suppose that we can be con- 
tent with the reply of the Under Secre- 
tary. Of course, it is not to be supposed 


that, if a Consul were engaged in partici- 
pation in a disgraceful conspiracy to 
defame Members of this House, an 
account of his proceedings would be 
found on the records of the Foreign Office. 
But we ask for an inquiry which, if 
diligent and searching, will elicit the 


facts of the case. I do not wish 
to delay the House, and only rise 
now to endeavour to ascertain 
whether the Government are disposed to 
assent to the very reasonable proposal of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mayo 
that the Foreign Office should undertake 
to make a prompt official inquiry. 
*(12.43.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: I 
confess to being altogether taken by 
surprise by this question that has been 
raised, and I do not think the House will 
wonder at that. I have no knowledge 
of the matters referred to,and I never 
heard of these cablegrams until to-night. 
But this I will say, that upon the only 
point I have heard mentioned in whic 
the Foreign Office is concerned, the state- 
ment that authority was given to the 
British Consal at New York to answer 
questions concerning witnesses upon 
that definite statement, 1 will undertake 
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to make inquiry. Beyond that it is 
impossible for me to make any ‘further 
answer now. 


(12.44.) Mr. DILLON: The right 
hon. Gentleman is not quite correct in 
stating that that is the only definite 
charge ; that is only one of them. The 
main thing is whether, with authority 
or without, the Consul did confer with 
the agent of the Zimes, and lend the 
machinery of his office and the know- 
ledge acquired in his official position as 
Agent of Her Majesty's Government in 
New York to the assistance ot the 
Times representative. 


(12.44.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): It is. 
not possible for me, I think, upon a 
Motion for Adjournment, to enter fully 
into the questions raised without a breach 
of the Rules of Order. All I can say is 
that I had these telegrams before me 
and saw them for the first time when 
they were referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Harbour Division of Dublin 
(Mr. T. Harrington) during the Debate 
upon the Report of the Special Com- 
mission. I gave an answer then which, 
though I do not suppose it satisfied 
hon. Members opposite, satisfied the 
majority of the House. I at that time 
stated the fact that 1 had never heard of 
the telegrams ; that [ knew nothing of 
them ; and that, so far as I knew, Mr. 
Hoare, the Consul at New York had 
nothing to do with the conduct of the 
Times’ case. The statement I made then 
I now repeat. Never in my conduct of 
the case had I had any information from 
Mr. Hoare, whose name I did not know. 


*(12.45.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): The Attorney General 
seems to think, because he has no in- 
formation, what is complained of cannot 
have happened. That, surely, is a 
strange doctrine—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The Question before. 
the House is the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: It is upon that 
Motion, Sir, I desire to say a word or 
two. What has been said by the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs really 
strengthens the reasons for adjournment. 
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I would appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, I suppose, is leading 
the House at the moment. Here we have 
a Vote, in which is included payment to 
British Consuls, and the conduct of one 
of these officials has been seriously 
challenged. It is quite obvious that the 
Under Secretary is without information 
which might enable him to contradict 
these very serious charges. I am quite 
sure that any hon. or right hon. Gentle- 
man being in possession of serious 
charges against a subordinate would 
suspend payment until those charges 
were investigated. I think it is only 
fair to a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Service that we should suspend action 
until'a direct official contradiction can 
be given. I do hope, therefore, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will consent 
to. the postponement of the Vote. 


(12.48.) Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscney, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): We cannot 
consent to an adjournment of the'Debate. 


The money has been voted in Committee, 
and we are now on the Report Stage, 
which has been deferred to suit the 
convenience of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


This point, so far as my recollection goes, 
was not raised in Committee. 


An hon. Member: There was no time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No intimation was 
given that this point would be raised, 
and we cannot consent to a further 
postponement of the Report. But hon. 
Members are fully entitled to put down 
a question on the Paper, and if they will 
do so, and give sufficient notice, full 
inquiry shall be made and answer given 
to these allegations. We cannot, by 
assenting to an adjourament, admit that 
there isa primd facie case against this 
official. 

(12.49.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I submit that what the right 
hon. Gentleman intends for an answer is 
no answer at all. It'is perfectly true 
that it is open to any Member to ask 
® question as to the conduct of any 
official, but it is also true that this is the 
last stage upon which that official’s salary 
can effectually be dealt with. If this 
Report ‘is passed, the Government will 

Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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be put in funds for the whole of this 
official’ssalary,and, practically, the matter 
then becomes unchallengeable. Now, 
this is a charge of a grave dereliction of 
public duty on the part of a certain 
official, details of names, dates, and cir- 
cumstances have been put forward, the 
charge is put forward in the clearest, 
most direct way, and the Government 
are bound to take notice of it. But they 
have sat in silence, refusing or neglect- 
ing to give any information. What other 
course is, then, open to us than to move 
the adjournment, in order that the 
Government, by a 24 hours’ delay, can 
ascertain from the incriminated official 
whether he is in a position to repudiate 
the charge or not? Of course, the Under 
Secretary cannot now give us the in- 
formation. It is not to be supposed that 
he has any special information in relation 
to this matter, and we know in connec- 
cion with the Parnell Commission there 
has been a careful suppression of in- 
formation. But it is very easy to obtain 
information in the present instance. All 
that is required is to telegraph to New 
York and ask this officer if he is in a 
position to deny, or is obliged to admit, 
the truth of the charge made. A 
direct categorical answer would be 
forthcoming when the House meets 
again, and on Monday the Vote 
will be disposed of without further oppo- 
sition. But that the Vote should be 
passed without any explanation scarcely 
becomes the gravity of the allegation. 


*(12.53.) Mr. BRYCE: It seems to 
me that a strong case has been made out 
for adjournment, unless the Goverument 
are prepared to give a far more complete 
pledge than as yet they have given; a 
promise not only that inquiry shall be 
made, but that the House shall have the 
opportunity of debating the result of 
that inquiry. This is not a new matter. 
We fully accept the statements of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
the Attorney General, that they have told 
us all they know of it, and the language 


of the Under Secretary shows that he 
looks upon this as a very grave charge 
fully deserving investigation. But 
neither he nor the Attorney General are 
able to give us any information, and, on 
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the other hand, the only suggestion made 
is that a question should be put down 
for answer at Question time. But this 
is not at all the manner in which a 
matter of this gravity should be dealt 
with. Sines March 4th the Government 
have known of these allegations, and 
inquiry might have been made of Mr. 
Soames, and the whole affair probed to 
the bottom in the interval. The House 
is in possession of some control over the 
matter now, and ought not lightly to 
part with it. Iam unwilling to give a 
Vote for delay, but I shall be justified in 
doing so unless we have a promise from 
the Government that they will institute 
inquiry into the whole matter raised by 
these telegrams, and give the House the 
opportunity of considering it. It is our 
duty to make a protest against the 
laches of the Government in not at once 
investigating these grave charges against 
one of Her Majesty’s Consuls. 

(12.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
58; Noes 127.—(Div. List, No. 119.) 


Question again proposed, ‘ That 
£307,909 stand part of the Resolution.” 


(1.6.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Baxrour, 
Manchester, E.): This matter need 
not be discussed at great length, 
because it is evident there is no real 
foundation for the adverse criticism on 
which the proposed reduction of the 
salary is based. The statement is that 
Mr. Soames telegraphed to an agent of 
the Zimes in America, and asserted that 
Mr. Hoare had authority to give certain 
information. The whole charge is 
based upon that. In the series of tele- 
grams it appears that this agent of the 
Times in America, with whom Mr. 
Soames was in communication, went to 
Consul Hoare, who was civil and would 
tell him nothing. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is not all. It 
was stated that Mr. Hoare could not 
assist in any way. Of course he could 
not give facts against Irish Members 
which did not exist. But it was stated 
that “All informers’ Reports passed 
through his hands and were sent by me 
here.’ The word is printed “sent,” 
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but in the original it is “seen.” They 
were shown by Mr. Hoare to the private 
agent; and it is said, “If he does not 
know the names himself he can refer you 
to those who do.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the telegram stating that Mr. Hoare 
was civil stands by itself and does not 
form part of a longer telegram. In any 
cas2, if a grave offence was committed, 
it was committed by the Government 
at home, who gave this imaginary 
authority to Consul Hoare. The offence, 
if there was one, was committed by 
some Official in England, and not by Mr. 
Hoare, and if Mr. Hoare had given any 
information he would have given it 
under orders. Therefore, it is not Consul 
Hoare’s salary that ought to_be reduced. 
If any inquiry is desired into this 
imaginary transaction as to the authority 
given by some official in England a 
question may ,be put on the Paper and 
the information given in reply thereto. 


(1.9.) Mr. SEXTON: The question 
is, Isthe British Consul at New York an 
intermediary for the transmission of the 
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Reports of spies and informers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. 
apparently knew that certain Reports 
had been seen in London. If anyone is 
to blame it is people in London, and not 
Consul Hoare. 


Soames 


(1.10.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W): 
In the first place I think the Attorney 
eneral ought not to have assumed that 
this was a direct attack upon him. It 
was the intention of the hon. Member 
who raised this discussion to attack the 
British Consul at New York. 
*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I never sug- 
gested it was an attack upon me. 


*Mr. KNOX: The Attorney General 
said he had answered the allegations of 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Harbour Division three months ago. I 
confess I have looked carefully through 
the speech he delivered on that occasion. 
Although he dealt at length with certain 
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other allegations as to the negotiations 
with Sheridan, I cannot find any refer- 
ence to this matter, which, surely, is a 
most serious one. In a civilised country 
the main duties of a Consul should have 
regard to commercial matters only, and 
should have nothing to do with police 
matters. But if Mr. Soames is correctly 
informed this Mr. Hoare is a sort of 
secret police agent of the Government 
in America. The House ought to have 
some more definite information on the 
point, and, in the absence of it, I think 
my hon. Friend will be justified in 
‘pressing this matter to a Division. 


(1.15.) Mr. E. HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): It seems to me that Mr. 
Soames made his statements on good 
authority. All the resources of the 
country were placed at his disposal, and 
apparently the Attorney General was his 
master, or he was attorney to the 
Attorney General. The, character of 
the Government depended on the result 
of these transactions, as well as the money 
of the Times. If Mr. Soames was not 
responsible for these statements will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Chief 
Secretary, give us the name of the man 
who was responsible? We often talk of 
the duties of officialsof the British Empire. 
We think it to be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Consuls to be the intermediary 
of friendly relations between different 
countries, and not to be the tool and 
instrument of political Parties in making 
accusations against the characters of 
other persons ; that is what has been done 
in this case. The Government have not 
the manliness to defend this Consul ; 
they simply fall back on the excuse, 
they do not know whether he did what 
is alleged, and add that if he did he had 
no authority for his action. 

-*(1.21.) Mr. BRYCE: There are two 
totally different questions before us. 
It would be most unjust to blame 
Mr. Hoare for anything which he 
did at the command of his official 
superiors, but, of course, if he acted 
as is alleged, and acted in concert with 
the agent of the Times on his own 
responsibility, the matter bears a totally 
different aspect. We have received no 


adequate explanation on this point, and 
Mr. Knox 
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unless our minds are enlightened, or an 
undertaking is given of a more complete 
inquiry, I shall support the reduction of 
the Vote. If, however, it is shown that 
Mr. Hoare acted on the authority of the 
Government, I shall not vote for the 
reduction. 


(1.25.) Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): 
What we want to get at is the position 
of Mr. Hoare in this matter. He is the 
Representative of England in New York, 
and we want to know what authority he 


had for allowing the agent of the Times 
to inspect his papers and Reports. On 
that point, the Government have not 
vouchsafed us any information, and 
the impression left on my mind is that 
the Motion for the reduction of this Vote 
is amply justified ky the fact that this 
Consul identified himself with the agents 
of the Zimes in a conspiracy to defame 
and destroy the character of the Irish 
Parliamentary Representatives. I hold 
that we are entitled to demand from the 
Government some more exhaustive and 
elaborate explanation than we have yet 
had. 


(1.27.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I desire to protest: in the strongest and 
most emphatic manner against the con- 
spiracy of silence which has to-night 
characterised the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. At the outset of this Debate, 
when these charges were pushed home 
with so much effect by my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast, the 
Government sat silent, and this is always 
their policy when they are not up to 
their work. We know very well that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in com- 
mon with most of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, is following out the policy of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not speaking to the 
Amendment. 

Dr. TANNER: I was trying to address 
myself to what has taken place in con- 
nection with this Debate, and I was just 
coming to the point of the’ reduction of 
this Vote, and the action of this gentle- 
man in America, and the responsibility 
of the Government for it. I appeal to the 
common-sense of the House. rage 
Hon. Members may laugh, but I appea 
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to the good feeling of the House in this 
matter, in the hope that it will deal with 
the matter in a way which I am afraid 
the present state of feeling will hardly 
allow: 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not speaking with any 
relevancy to the matter under discus- 
sion. 

Dr. TANNER: All I want to do is to 
ask the Government to delay further 
discussion on the point, in order to give 
time for a proper inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case. Telegrams have 
been read from Belfast by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo which have 
not been disproved by the Government, 
who have entirely failed to establish their 
case, and yet we are asked to go to a 
Division on the point at a time when it is 
impossible for the Press to report what 
takes place. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question is, that the sum of £307,509 
stand part of the Resolution. 


(1.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
128; Noes 52.—(Div. List, No. 120.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, that 
the House agree with the Committee in 
the said Resolution. 

(1.43.) Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I 
submit, Sir, that I am in order in rising 
to point out—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gentle- 
man rise to a point of order ? 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Yes, Sir, I 
do. The hon. Member for Mid Cork was 
addressing the House, and you rose and 
called him to order because he had not 
addressed. himself to the Vote, where- 
upon you immediately put the Question. 
I want to ask whether it is not the 
custom and practice of the House, and 
in accordance with the Rules of the 
House, that the hon. Member should 
have been requested to resume his seat 
before the Question was put ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
resumed his seat without being requested, 
and then I put the Question. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I wish to 
say—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON: On another 
point—— 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question is, that the House agree with 
the Committee in the said Resolution. 

Main Question proposed, “That this 
House doth agree with the Committee in 
the said Resolution.” 


Mr. BLANE: There are some other 
charges against the Consul General at 
New York. Of course, the House is well 
aware of the Treaty with the United 
States of 1792—— 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I rise to order. I 
wish to ask whether the question of the 
salary of the Consul General has not been 
settled ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That question is 
settled already. 

Mr. BLANE: I wish to direct atten- 
tion to the general Vote—not upon this 
particular Consul’s salary, but upon the 
general Vote. 

Mr. GEDGE rose in his place and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” . 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The ayes have it. 
Dr. TANNER: The noes have it. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
too late. 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I can assure you, 
Mr. Speaker, I said “ No.” 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, I take the 
hon. Member’s word for it. 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


(1.45.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 
127; Noes 38.—(Div. List, No. 121.) 
Question put accordingly, “That this 
House doth agree with the Committee in 
the said Resolution.” 
(1.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
128 ; Noes 42.—(Div. List, No. 122.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MEN‘ (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 239.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
(2.9.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I object. 
[Sir E. Crarke took the Chair.] 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I object. 
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Clause’ 2. 
Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that Clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I objected, Sir, 
to Clause 1 being taken. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: No hon. Member 
moved to report Progress on the Question 
being put. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: But I objected. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that Section 2 stand part of the Bill. 
The hon. Member can now move to 
report Progress. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I did not move 
that, but I said I objected to Clause 1 
being put and carried. I objected, and 
the Chairman had no business to say 
[Cries of “Order !”] 

(2.11.) Tae CHAIRMAN: When I 
put the Question, ‘That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill,” if any hon. Member 
had said “No,” it would have been my 
duty to leave the Chair, but no one did 
so. [Cries of “ Yes.”] Do I understand 
that the hon. Member now moves to 
report Progress ! 

Dr. TANNER: Usually at such an 
hour—that is to say, after 12 o'clock 
—when anyone “objects” the Chair- 
man of Committees, when he is pre- 
siding, explains to the hon. Member 
that such an objection is not valid, but 
that it is possible for him to prevent the 
passage of the clause by moving to 
report Progress. That is the method of 
procedure adopted by the Chairman of 
Committees ; but on this occasion you, 
Sir, put the clause and declared it car- 
ried in the face of objection, though it 
was probably made out of form and by 
mistake. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question 
now before the Committee is, “That 
Clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” I 
put that Question, and if any hon. 
Member says “ No” I at once leave the 
Chair. 

(2.12.) Mr. CONYBEARE: As you 
put Clause 1, in face of my opposition, I 
want to know what remedy we have and 


how we can go back to that clause, so as to 
state our objection to it on some other 
occasion. I wished to oppose the 
clause, but I objected altogether to 
going on with the Bill at this hour. I 
desire to be informed whether we shall 
have any opportunity of discussing 
Clause 1 ? 

(2.13.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg): The moment Clause 1) was put 
several Members said “No.” [Cries of 
“Name.”] 

Mr. BRUNNER: I said “ No.” 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART: I also 
said “ No.” 

Mr. BRUNNER: Several hon. Mem- 
bers around me said the same, although 
it may not have reached the Chair. 


(2.14.) Tae CHAIRMAN: There is 
no question of order now before the 
Committee. When I first put the Ques. 
tion there was no negative. Progress 
has now been moved ; therefore, in accor- 
dance with the Rules, I now leave the 
Chair. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


(2.15.) Mr. SPEAKER having 


resumed the Chair, 


Mr. BRUNNER: May I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, how far we have got with this 
Bill? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
know nothing of what passes in Com- 
mittee. 


MOTION. 
DR RSLS 
DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Maurice Healy, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Drainage and 
Improvement of Land in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Deasy, 
Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Chance. 

Bill presented, and read first time [ Bill 326.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock till 


Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 9th June, 1890. 


ROYAL ASSENT—COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


1. Customs and Inland Revenue. 


2. Merchant Shipping Acts Amend- 
ment, 


FACTORS (SCOTLAND). BILL.—(No. 83.) 
Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICA- 
TION OF WOMEN) BILL.—(No. 50.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

*Tue Eart or MEATH: My Lords, as 
an Alderman of the London County 
Council, and asa member of the Com- 
mittee upon which two ladies are at the 
present time sitting, it would be, perhaps, 
as well if, in asking your Lordships to 
read this Bill a second time, I were to 
give a very short historical sketch of the 
position of the question at this moment, 
as well as a statement of the reasons 
why I think ladies ought to be enabled 
to sit upon these County Councils. 
Owing to doubts as to the intention 
of the Legislature in passing the Local 
Government Act of 1888, Brixton and 
Bow elected two ladies to sit on the 
London County Council, and the London 
County Council were so aware of the 
benefit which the presence of women 
would confer upon them in considering 
the important questions, especially social 
questions which came before them, that 
they were not content with the presence 
of the two ladies thus elected, but they 
themselves as a body elected a third 
lady (Miss Cons) as an Alderman, if that 
is a, proper grammatical expression to 
make use of. When Lady Sandhurst, as 
your Lordships are aware, was unseated, 
Miss Cobden and Miss Cons. retired of 
their own accord from the Council for a 
twelvemonth ; but, in accordance with 
advice they received, and trusting in a 
clause of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, to the effect that if their seats 
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were not contested within 12 months 
their election should be deemed to all 
intents a good and valid election, they 
at the end of the 12 months re-took their 
seats. Since then one of their colleagues 
(Sir Walter de Souza) has challenged 
their position, and at this moment the 
case is in the Law Courts; and if 
those ladies lose their seats they 
will be fined £250 each for having 
given five votes, half of which 
sum goes to the informer. Whatever 
the decision of the Courts of Law may 
be in the case of these two ladies, there 
is no question that in any future elec- 
tion it will be the duty of the Returning 
Officer, if a woman’s name is put upon 
the list, to refuse to accept her nomina- 
tion. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to those who think it desir- 
able that women should occupy seats on 
County Councils that this Bill, which I 
have laid upon the Table, should be 
passed before the next election in 1892. 
Now, my Lords, I do not think this is 
a political question. If it were merely 
a political question you would not 
see me standing here taking a pro- 
minent part in the discussion. I 
look upon it as a social question, and 
more especially as a question of ad- 
ministration. I will go further and say 
that I do not think that any subject 
which is a woman’s question can be a 
Party question. Women, in this country 
at all events, are more than half the 
population. We all know that women 
will have their way, and I think 
it is impossible for any Party in these 
days to oppose the legitimate aspirations 
of women. I hope, therefore, that this 
subject will not be made a Party ques- 
tion, but that in the decision of it the 
votes which will be given will come 
from both sides of the House. Now, 
my Lords, I contend that I am asking 
for the recognition of no new principle. 
Women are at present elected to serve 
on School Boards and Boards of 
Guardians. They have been elected 
on School Boards since 1871, and 
as Poor Law Guardians since 1875. 
Every year the number of women 
thus elected increases. In 1871 
there were only eight women elected to 
serve on School Boards; there are now 
80. Consequently, I am justified in 
saying that the administrative capacities 
of women have approved themselves to 
L 
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the voters, and that their value is now 
10 times more ised than it 
was in 1871. I think there can be no 
doubt, from the increase in the numbers 
of women elected, that they have shown 
their capacity in carrying out adminis- 
trative work in those two positions, on 
Boards of Guardians and on School 
Boards. The Right Hon. James Stans- 
feld, on two occasions the head of the 
Poor Law Department, has said that— 
“It is vain and preposterous to imagine that 
men can administer the Poor Law as well with- 
out as with the assistance of women.” 
The very recent election of a lady as a 
Poor Law Guardian in Shadwell, I think, 
is a proof that electors believe in the truth 
of thatassertion. She was in no way con- 
sulted upon the matter, but found one 
morning that she was elected as a Poor 
Law Guardian by the electors of that 
district. Women have shown in those 
two departments their capacity for 
administrative work. I contend that 
the work of the London County Council, 
at all events, and of a large number 
of other Councils, is not greatly 
different from the work of the two 
bodies I have mentioned—the School 
Boards and the Boards of Guardians. 
What is the work of the London County 
Council which we specially want women’s 
aid in? One of the most important con- 
siderations is that we in the London 
County Council have under our charge a 
large number of babies, who are placed 
in what are called baby farms; and I 
think it is simply ridiculous to expect 
men to go and inspect these babies and 
report upon them. We want women to 
do that kind of work. There are certain 
kinds of work which women are more 
capable of doing than men, and I assert 
that use ought to be made of women in 
every way in which they can possibly 
be made useful, and that they should 
be assisted to take their place in 
the affairs of Local Government. 
Then, besides baby farms, there are 
female industrial schools. Not only are 
women more capable than men of looking 
after girls, but they are more capable of 
looking after the boys also. Then there 
are a large number of female luna- 
tics under the charge of the Council. 
There are at this moment 9,280 pauper 
lunatics under their charge. In Hanwell 
alone there are 1,900, and of those 
1,900, 1,100 are women. One of our 
The Earl of Meath 
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Committees went down the other day to 
inspect that lunatic asylum, and in 
passing through the wards the members. 
witnessed, as usual, the saddest scenes. 
One of the women patients approached, 
and, addressing one of the members of 
the Committee, said, ‘‘ What business. 
have you here, sir?” and the gentleman 
addressed felt the truth of the remark,,. 
for he had been witnessing what could 
only be called very indecent exhibitions,, 
which, of course, the poor women them-. 
selves were perfectly unconscious of. 
He felt, therefore, that there was a 
great deal of truth in what that poor 
half-witted woman said to him. In 
addition to those subjects which are 
essentially work for women, there are 
other matters upon which women are 
quite as competent as men to form an 
opinion. Those subjects are hygiene, 
sanitation, the housing of the working 
classes (four-fifths of whom are women 
and children), matters relating to the well- 
being of the poorer classes, and social 
reforms generally. I assert that women, 
as a general rule, are more fitted than 
men to discuss and determine social 
questions and matters of detail of that. 
character, and for this reason: There: 
are a larger number of women of leisure 
who are occupied in going in and out. 
among the poorer classes, and who have 
practical knowledge of the suffering and 
needs of those poor creatures. It is, 
therefore, distinctly in the interests of 
the poor men and women that women 
should be admitted to serve on the 
County Councils. It is not a question 
for the rich; it is a question for the 
poor, and I ask your Lordships, in justice: 
to the poor, to pass this Bill. We have 
heard it said, however, that women have 
a heart, but not an intellect. I think, 
my Lords, that what we have been 
enabled to read in the newspapers within 
the last day or two will prove 
the contrary of that doctrine. I 
think, my Lords, the triumphs of Mrs. 
Butler and Miss Fawcett will show that 


women are capable of doing all, in- 


tellectually, that men can achieve. 
Indeed, I think we may take a higher 
ground, and say that it is the duty of 
those who oppose this measure to prove 
that women are not capable of doing the 
work. If there were any force in the 
arguments used by those who do not. 
desire to see women sitting on the 
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County Councils, they would only show 
that the electors who have returned the 
ladies to serve on the School Boards and 
Boards of Guardians have not known 
what is the best thing for their own 
interests. After an experience of 18 
months, you find that the London County 
Council are sending in a Petition, which 
I have presented to-day, signed by 75 
members, a majority of the Council, 
advocating the passing of this Bill. I 
hold in my hand, also, a list (which I am 
not going to trouble your Lordships by 
reading through) of all the clubs and 
associations and public meetings which 
have sent me Petitions and resolutions in 
favour of the Bill. I find that there are 
21 in London and 35 in the Provinces, 
representing, I venture to say, a very 
large number of women throughout the 
country. As another proof that the 
London County Council appreciate the 
presence of ladies among them, I may 
mention that when Miss Cons and Miss 
Cobden retired for atwelvemonth from the 
Council they were invited to sit as 
visitors on the Committee on which they 
were then serving as members for the 
purpose of giving their advice, as they 
could not vote. I said just now that I 
think women are more capable of dealing 
with social matters than men, owing to 
their practical experience, and perhaps 
it may not be generally known how 
large is the number of educated and 
refined ladies who are occupied in 
benevolent and charitable work, going 
in and out among the dwellings of the 
poor. In one Society alone, of which I 
know, there are 28,942 women so em- 
ployed, all ladies of birth or education. 
That is only one instance, and there are 
many other societies of a similar 
character.: The fact is, that women have 
more leisure than men. Then it may be 
said, “‘ Why cannot you ask these ladies 
to attend as visitors to act and give 
their assistance in that way?” Of course, 
it is better they should be there as 
visitors than not at all; but there is 
this very great difference : that if they 
are elected and placed upon the Councils 
they will be able to visit these institutions 
with some authority, not as busybodies, 
and point out with authority what is 
wrong, and come back and defend in the 
Council Chamber the action they have 
taken. The London County Council 
passed a resolution not long ago to 
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erect a model lodging-boase.“ 

I ask your Lordships / whether you, 
do not think that the f wwonien | 
would be invaluable in angement | 
and management of suclk@m, institution 
as that? I will tell your Nordships one 

thing which will show why we tet bers 

of the London County Council believe 

we cannot properly do our work without 

the assistance of women. We are not 

going to erect lodging-houses for women. 

We are doing so for men, though lodging- 

houses are a great deal more wanted for 

women ; but we are holding back because 

we feel that we ourselves dare not erect 

lodging-houses for women as long as we 

have not more ladies on the Council 

to direct and manage them. The 

other day one of our Committees 

went to visit one of our institutions. 

On that Committee were seven gentle- 

men and one lady. Part of their duty 

was to inspect the wash-houses. The: 
seven gentlemen marched through the 

wash-houses, the lady following meekly 

behind. Well, the gentlemen admired 

everything—they never saw anything 

so magnificent and beautiful, and they 

praised the officials up to the skies. But 

the lady hung back alittle and examined 

for herself, and when she came out she 

had not quite such a seraphic look of 

contentment upon her face as the other 

members of the Committee. She told 

them some of the arrangements were not 

quite so good as they thought, and she 

brought them back. They found out a 

good many things which, if allowed to 

pass, might have ledto mischief, especially 

to contagious diseases and ophthalmia. 

I think, therefore, that women’s aptitude 

for details would do a great deal.to im-. 
prove our institutions and buildings.. 
Then another consideration is, that 

we are becoming more democratic. 

We know from the experience they 

have had in America that, although 

democratic institutions have their good 

points, they have their weak ones. We 

have seen that in America in Municipal 

elections and in Local Government affairs 

there has been a great deal of jobbery - 
and corruption. Women are not so 

open to those temptations as are men, 

and I venture to assert that if there 

were more women upon our County 

Councils there would be less danger in 

that particular direction. Then, again, 

my Lords, I do not think that anyone can 

L 2 
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be perfectly satisfied with the order, 
decency, and cleanliness of our streets. 
I do not know anything more filthy and 
disgusting than the streets of London. 
In walking through them on a windy 
day, one is blinded by the flying dust 
and covered with mud in wet weather. 
Women’s love of order and cleanliness 
would doa great deal to remedy what 
may fairly be considered a disgrace to 
the streets of London. Woman’s love of 
the beautiful, also, would not tolerate 
miles of houses without trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Women, too, would not be 
satisfied with a merely physical cleansing 
of our cities’; they would undoubtedly, 
also, do their best to effect a moral clean- 
sing as well. They would also use their 
influence on behalf of temperance, pro- 
viding open spaces, the erection of model 
lodging-houses, public baths, the inspec- 
tion of markets, cow-houses, and dairies, 
slaughter-houses (and a most important 
matter in connection with slaughter- 
houses is the prevention of cruelty there), 
the suppression of houses of ill-fame, 
the prevention of indecent exhibitions, 
enforcing measures with regard to the 
adulteration of food and the pollution of 
water, and in many other directions. 
Those are all subjects on which I feel 
confident that women could give valuable 
assistance. Can it be doubted that if we 
could get such women as Miss Octavia 
Hill and Mrs. Fawcett elected upon the 
London County Council we should vastl 

benefit thereby? My Lords, after this 
discussion is closed, your Lordships will 
consider the great subject of sweating 
which has been brought to your notice 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord Dun- 
raven). I venture to say that if our 
Municipal Bodies did their duty, and if 
the various Local Bodies of this vast 
Metropolis did their duty—I do not say 
that they would be able to cure these 
evils—they could not do that, but at all 
events they would not be nearly so bad 
as they are at present. But I do think 
one way of checking these evils is to 
obtain the services of as many educated 
and refined women as you can with 
leisure on their hands to assist the Local 
Vestries, the London County Council, and 
in the future the District County Councils 
to do their duty. My Lords, publicans, 
slum-owners, and jerry-builders have too 
long held the field. They it is who, asa 
general rule, have managed to get them- 
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selves elected upon the small Local 
Bodies ; and I do think it is time that 
those who get themselves elected upon 
those Local Bodies, in a great measure 
for the purpose of stopping reforms, 
should give place to those who will take 
their seats for the purpose of promoting 
and advancing reforms. I think, my 
Lords, in enabling women to take their 
seats on the County Councils and Dis- 
trict Councils you may feel confident 
that you will not be adding to those who, 
by reason of the temptations to which 
they may be exposed, will be disposed 
rather to hinder reform than to advance 
it. Women are asking for this privilege 
in very large numbers, as is shown by the 
Petitions and resolutions which I have 
placed upon your Lordshirs’ Table. 
Whether they succeed this year or the 
next, of this, at all events, 1 am confident, 
that within a comparatively short period 
they will have gained their object, and 
it will be a matter of astonishment to 
succeeding generations that for so many 
years women should have been excluded 
from the Local Government of their 
country. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chaworth, Z. Jfeath.) 


*Eart COWPER: My Lords, .it is 
with great deference to your Lordshiys 
and to my noble Friend that I venture 
to move that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. In dealing 
with this subject I hope to treat it 
in a serious manner. I think it has 
too often been the case, when Female 
Suffrage and other matters of that kind 
have been alluded to, that it has been 
attempted to put them aside with a 
joke or a sneer, and to treat them in an 
unbecoming way. Certainly, I will not 
fall into any fault of that kind’ My 
Lords, I do not think that the noble 
Earl who has brought forward this mea- 
sure has quite done justice to the great 
body to which. he belongs—the London 
County Council. His speech would lead 
one to believe that the duties of County 
Councillors are, to a great extent, to go 
about and personally inspect Lunatic 
Asylums, male and female ; to superin- 
tend baby farms, and to superintend 
reformatories—in fact, to act the part of 
District Visitors throughout the Metro- 
polis. But the London County Council 
isa body of the very highest importance ; 
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hardly second in importance to the 
House of Commons itself. I think 
the difference between the London 
County Council and the House of Com- 
mons is more with regard to the magni- 
tude of the interests involved and the 
universality of the interests involved in 
the one case compared to the other than in 
any difference actually in kind. Though, 
of course, the interests with which the 
London County Council are concerned are 
not so great as those dealt with by the 
House of Commons, yet they are un- 
doubtedly enormous. One has only to 
look through the eloquent address which 
was made by my noble Friend Lord 
Rosebery to the body over which he so 
worthily presides to see how great those 
interests are. We have only to look 
casually at the newspapers in order to 
see the enormous number of meetings 
they held in the year, the number of 
Committees appointed, the enormous 
sums of money which can be spent by 
those Committees, and the great interests 
involved in their proceedings. We saw 
on one occasion there was a question 
debated in which more than £1,000,000 
was concerned. In fact, the interests 
are perfectly gigantic, and they will con- 


tinually increase, because 1 have no 
doubt that in a short time the County 
Council will have to exercise a more 
direct influence over paving and lighting 
matters, and those sort of things. There 
is no doubt that they will have more 
entirely the business committed to them 


which is now transacted by Local 
Bodies, as well as much of that 
now undertaken by Government; and 
great as their business now is it will 
be much greater in a few years ; in fact, 
it will certainly become nothing less than 
the administration in all branches of the 
affairs of more than 4,000,000 of people. 
My Lords, I cannot but think that if we 
admit women into the London County 
Council there will be really no valid 
reason why we should not admit them 
into the House of Commons. I do not 
think anybody can show that there is 
much difference between the two cases; 
perhaps some attempt to do so may be 
made in the course of this Debate. The 
County Council, like the House of Com- 
mons, do a great deal of their work in 
open assembly ; but they also do a great 
dealof their work by Committees, and many 
of, those Committees are concerned with 
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subjects in.which women and children 
are most intimately interested; and 
I believe that on many Com- 
mittees of your Lordships’ House and 
the other House of Parliament there 
are subjects discussed, with regard to 
which it may be said that the presence 
of women upon them would be most 
advantageous. I daresay, for example, 
that Committee of which we have heard 
so much lately—the Sweating Committee 
—might have been much better forthe pre- 
sence of a lady on it ; and I am not sure 
that in Debate in this or the other House 
light might not he thrown upon the sub- 
jects discussed, and great benefit derived 
from the presence of women. My Lords, 
my object in making these remarks is to 
show that the subject which we are 
to-night discussing is only part of a 
larger question; and if we go so far as 
is suggested by the Bill before us we 
must, I think, logically go a great deal 
further. In fact, the great question is 
forced upon us, to a certain extent, 
whether we are or are not to undertake 
thegigantic experiment of placing women 
on a political equality with men. Now, 
my Lords, I, for one, must say 
that I am opposed to this, and 
I am opposed to it chiefly in 
the interests of women themselves. 
Nobody is more aware than I am 
of the enormous influence for good 
of women in this world. It would 
be foolish to deny it; but I think this in- 
fluence, great as it is, is generally in 
proportion to their unobtrusiveness. I 
think most of us, from our own personal 
experience, may well say that those 
women who have gone to their graves 
having done most real good—having ex- 
ercised the best, the highest sort of 
influence, and performed best those 
purposes for which a human being is 
sent into the world—are those women 
whose names have very often never been 
heard of beyond their own immediate 
circle. My Lords, I will notice an 
historical fact, and Ido it for a certain 
purpose, which I will explain. It is 
obvious to everybody that the great in- 
fluence of women for good in this world 
arose very much with the dawn of 
Christianity, and was very closely as- 
sociated with it. We may see this by 
comparing the position of women in 
Christian countries with that held by 


them in Pagan and Mahomedan com- 
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munities, and in countries where other 
religions than Christianity prevail. From 
the time of the New Testament down- 
wards women have filled a great place in 
human history. There has been as many 
women as men among the saints. But 
from the time of the Apostles women 
have been most strenuously discouraged 
in making an appearance as preachers 
and speakers upon public platforms. 
This tends to prove that the best and 
highest influence of women is_per- 
fectly consistent with abstaining from 
publicity. Iam very desirous that those 
who take the line I do should not be 
accused of wishing to treat women as 
mere dolls, and that any nonsense of that 
sort should not be attributed to them. J 
would repudiate any suggestion of that 
-sort. On the contrary, we take that line 
because we are so conscious of the 
present high position of women, 
and because we are so anxious 
that they should not be contaminated by 
the deteriorating influencesof political life, 
thestruggles and enmities,and bitterness, 
and, I might almost say, the vulgarities of 
public life, that we wish to guard women 
from them. I am not quite sure 
whether the rough and tumble of 
political life always exercises the most 
ennobling effect even upon men. I am 
not sure that the violent Party animosi- 
ties, the one-sidedness, the virulent 
personalities, and the misrepresenta- 
tions which often distinguish even the 
‘best people in political life when 
their passions are excited—-and all these 
distinguish political life perhaps more 
frequently in the present day than in 
former times—do not sometimes exer- 
cise a rather deteriorating effect upon the 
men. Men must, of course, take part in 
the affairs of the country, and in carry- 
ing on the public business must submit 
themselves to these things, though there 
is no doubt that only a strong nature can 
shake off what I may call the dirty part 
of the business without its leaving any 
permanent traces behind. But for 
Heaven’s sake, my Lords, let us shield 
women from this as long as we 
possibly can. Some people say that 
women would exercise an elevating 
effect upon public life, and would 
raise it and free it from many of those 
evils. I am by no means sure of that. 
On the contrary, I fear that women, 
with their more excitable natures, and 
Earl Cowper 
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their tendency to look at things more 
from a personal and concrete than an 
abstract point of view, would be liable, 
even more than men, to the deterio- 
rating effects of the platform. It is very 
likely, and I believe it will be the case, that 
even if this Bill should pass the best and 
highestof women will, with few exceptions, 
still prefer the shade; but even if the 
best women could be dragged forward 
into the glare of publicity I do not 
think their presence would enable us to 
take a calmer or more philosophic posi- 
tion in our discussions. But, my Lords, 
all the objections which I have mentioned 
would have to give way if it could really be 
shown that it was necessary for the good 
conduct of affairs, either in the House of 
Commons or in the County Council, that 
women should take part. I do not think 
this has been shown, or can be shown ; 
and for these reasons I beg to move 
that this Bill be read this day six 
months. 


Amendment moved to leave out the 
word “now,” and add at the end of the 
Motion the words “this day six months.” 
—(The Earl Cowper.) 


*THe Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
Iam quite sure that nobody can have 
listened to the speech of my noble 
Friend and have thought for one 
moment that he was actuated in the 
course which he has taken to-night by 
anything except the deepest respect for 
the women whose interests are being 
discussed upon this occasion, and for 
those who are desirous to uphold their 
rightful position. But, my Lords, 
it seems to me that the arguments of 
my noble Friend have been based 
throughout his speech upon the principle 
of principiis obsta, That is a principle 
which we have heard applied to a great 
number of reforms throughout our lives ; 
but I venture to think my noble Friend 
is in error in the close comparison he 
has instituted between the duties of the 
County Council and the duties of the 
House of Commons. It is because my 
noble Friend thinks that the duties 
of these two bodies are so similar, 
and because he greatly desires to 
debar women from the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise and from the House 
of Commons, that he is so fearful of 
their being admitted to the County Coun- 
cil. My Lords, it seems to me that it is 
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@ mistake to select the Houses of Parlia- 
ment as the Public Bodies which 
County Councils most resemble. The 
business of the County Council is not 
degislative business ; the business of the 
Houses of Parliament is, in the main, 
legislative. The County Councils are 
almost entirely Administrative Bodies. 
They carry on their administration, no 
‘doubt, mainly in committees, which 
report to the Councils, who then_ pass 
resolutions ; but almost the whole of 
their functions are of an administrative 
character, and it is because of that ad- 
ministrative character that it seems to 
me thatthe assistanceof women upon those 
bodies would be so valuable. My noble 
Friend has very much deprecated the 
meddling, if I may so call it, of women 
in political life. Well, my Lords, we 
ee a good deal of the interference of 
ladies in political life in these days, and 
Lam bound to say 1 do not think that 
that interference is always precisely of 
the kind that we should most desire. I 
think it would be far preferable that 
they should take such a part in the ad- 
ministration of local affairs in County 
Councils as they already do upon School 
Boards and Boards of Guardians, than 
that they should take the part they some- 
times do in the keen contests of political 
life. My noble Friend who has moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill has touched so 
dargely upon the functions of County 
Councils, in which he thinks women 
might take a useful part, that there is no 
need for me to go over that ground again ; 
but as he has spoken mainly from his 
point of view as a member of the 
County Council of the greatest City in 
England, I may be, perhaps, permitted 
‘to say a word from the point of view of 
the Provincial County Councils. I do 
ifeel very strongly that there are portions 
of the duties which fall to Provincial 
County Councils in which the assistance of 
women would be a great advantage. There 
is one subject especially which my noble 
Friend has alluded to, namely, the manage- 
ment of lunatic asylums. I do think 
that there, particularly in regard to female 
lunatics, the assistance and inspection of 
ladies would be of the greatest advan- 
tage. But to be thoroughly useful it 
must be an inspection combined with 
authority, and it is only as members of 
the body managing those asylums that 
they could really take an effective part 
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in supervising and controlling the ad- 
ministration. My noble Friend who has 
just sat down spoke slightingly, by-the- 
bye, of the inspection of lunatic asylums, 
reformatories, and other institutions of 
that kind by members of County 
Councils, and he seemed to hold that it 
was not the duty of members of the 
Council to undertake any such inspec- 
tion. Iam sorry to say I entirely differ 
from my noble Friend in that respect. 
I do not think our lunatic asylums in the 
country would be well administered 
unless they were inspected regularly by 
the Asylums Committee; and if the 
Asylums Committee and the County 
Council take that part, which the old 
bodies used to take, of inspecting 
minutely all that goes on in those 
asylums, I venture to say that in that 
respect the assistance of women, having 
the full authority of the County Council, 
would be of great advantage. But, my 
Lords, there is one portion of the question 
which we are discussing to-night upon 
which my noble Friend touched very 
slightly, and upon which I should like, 
if I may be permitted, to say a few 
words. At the present moment, under 
the Act of 1888, you have included a large 
number of women among the electors of 
members of the County Councils. That 
was deliberately done. There was a 
great deal to be said in regard to taking 
the Parliamentary franchise instead 
of the Municipal franchise; it would 
have been much more convenient in 
many ways if you had taken the same 
franchise for the County Council as for 
Members of Parliament, but you 
deliberately chose to take the Municipal 
franchise, and thereby to place a large 
number of votes in the hands of women. 
Now, my Lords, is it consistent in that 
case that you should say to those female 
electors, who are quite numerous enough 
everywhere, I take it, to turn a closely 
contested election, “You may vote, 
but you shall not be yourselves elected.” 
I think, my Lords, that if ever the day 
comes (though I wish to keep off that 
discussion to-night) when the Parlia- 
mentary franchise is given to women 
there will be astrong argument in favour 
of extending their right beyond the 
franchise. But it is not only in that 
respect that this matter is to be con- 
sidered. We have been reminded that 
women are elected as members of School 
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Boards, and Boards of Guardians. Are you 

ing to prevent women sitting upon the 
District Councils when created when they 
sit already on the Boards of Guardians? 
If the District Councils take over the 
duties of Boards of Guardians, are you 
going to let women siton them? If youare 
going tokeepupthetwo Bodiesseparately, 
are they to sit on one Body and not on 
the other? At the present moment, 
sitting on the Boards of Guardians, they 
deal with sanitary questions ; they are 
members of Rural Sanitary Authorities ; 
are you going to turn them off from 
dealing with those subjects in regard to 
which they have shown themselves to be 
very useful? I think that is a considera- 
tion of great weight. I defy you to 
keep them off the County Councils if 
you admit them to the District Coun- 
cils. I say, therefore, do the thing 
graciously when you have the oppor- 
tunity, and: do not wait to be forced by 
the logic of the situation into granting 
that which in the end you will find you 
must grant. My noble Friend has told us 
that there are now 80 women members 
of the School Boards in this country. 
Well, it has taken 20 years to get 80 
women on the School Boards. I do 
not know the total number of the 
members of those Boards. But 80 
is not a very large number, and 
there need be no fear that if you give 
the county electors the power of 
choosing women they will do so to 
an excessive extent. I do think it is 
unwise, in dealing with the administra- 
tion of those local matters with which 
County Councils are intrusted, that 
you should‘deny to the electors the power 
of selecting women members if they 
think fit. 

*Tne Eart or JERSEY: My Lords, 
the noble Marquess has touched upon 
the question of the District Councils, 
but I think it will be time enough to 
consider the question whether women 
should belong to those Councils when 
a@ Bill on the subject is brought 
forward. Considering that most of the 
County Council elections are con- 
ducted upon political grounds, I do 
not see how the ladies would have 
much chance of getting in, unless they 
were to take a very active part in public 
matters, and they would then be liable 
to those evils to which the noble Earl 
opposite has alluded. Now, I quite 

The Marquess of Ripon 
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admit what the noble Lord who intro- 
duced this Bill has said with regard to 
the work of women in many capacities. 
I think many of those ladies whose 
names he has mentioned, like Miss Octa- 
via Hill and others, have been doing 
good work, and work in which men 
might well be proud to follow their 
example. I will not attempt fora moment 
to minimise the value of women’s influ- 
ence, but the question before us is 
whether it will be to the public advan- 
tage that they should be qualified to be 
elected as County Councillors and Alder- 
men. I wish to point out to the House 
that when the Local Government Act. 
was passing through Parliament it was 
distinctly understood that women would 
not be qualified to be elected. That Act 
was drawn upon the lines of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, by which’ a vote 
was given to women. During the 20 
years that the Municipal Corporations. 
Act has been in force not a single woman 
has been elected as a Town Councillor 
or as Alderman. Clearly, therefore, 
public opinion does not favour the idea 
that women should be qualified to be 
elected to the County Council, and the 
recent decision given by the Courts 
only gave the stamp of the law to 
what has been the common opinion 
and wish on the subject. The 
measure has been introduced, as the 
noble Earl has said, on behalf of certain 
ladies who have been elected to the 
London County Council, and though I 
have, on behalf of the Government, to 
ask your Lordships not to support this. 
Bill, I should be very sorry to say a 
single word which would imply any want 
of courtesy or respect for those ladies. 
They no doubt were impelled by a strong 
sense of duty to take the course they did, 
but I do not think any hardship has. 
been caused by the interpretation of the: 
law to which I have referred, because it 
has merely laid down what everybody ori- 
ginally intended. Now, the noble Marquess. 
and the noble Earl have spoken with re- 
gard to the duties which belonged to 
County Councillors, and which, in their 
opinion, might be very well carried out by 
women. There are a few special 
cases, no doubt, in which the advice 
and help of women would be useful, 
but I would point out, with regard 
to asylums and reformatory schools, that 
in-the first place County Councils have 
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matrons are not suitable or qualified to 
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tinction to women, there are more con 


matrons in those institutions, and if those | this Bill, if you close this avenue of dis- 


carry out the objects of the asylum or 
schools, they should be changed. Then 
also they could get advice by the aid of 
paid or unpaid women officers, or by the 
aid of lady visitors. There is not really 
so much difficulty in getting help in 
looking after asylums and schools on 
account of the want of women upon the 
County Councils as has been stated. 
Then, again, as women have votes for 
the County Councils, they can in the 
ordinary way exercise influence over 
their Representatives ; and I can quite 
understand that on any Council on 
which the noble Lord the Earl of Meath 
served there would be plenty of kind 
sympathy towards those objects on 
which he has spent so much of his time 
and talent and for which he has done 
so much good. We must remember 
also that it is not sufficient to show that 
there are certain ladies who wish to 
belong to the County Councils, but we 
must consider whether there is any 
general desire on the part of women and 
the public that women should be upon 
those Councils. We have given them 
votes for the election of Representatives, 


but admitting that women are quite 
capable of making a good choice of 


Representatives, that by no means 
proves that the majority of them are 
fitted for or wish to be intrusted 
with the carrying out of adminis- 
trative and executive functions. On 
the contrary, as I have stated, the fact 
that no woman has_ been elected 
upon the Borough Councils shows 
that there is no desire on _ the 
part of women generally to take 
over those public burdens which have 
been hitherto borne by men. If this 
Bill were passed it would be quite neces- 
sary that it should be extended, in order 
that women should sit upon Town Councils. 
In order to make a change of that kind 
we should require some very strong public 
reason. It is admitted that this is 
a sort of Relief or Endowment Bill for 
certain ladies, but that is surely hardly a 
strong enough ground to make a change 
which, as far as we can possibly tell, 
would not be well received by the 
public. Of course, one is always sorry 
to in any way appear ungracious or not 
to desire the presence of ladies, but I am 
sure if your Lordships refuse to receive 





genial spheres of work where their quick: 
intellects and kindly sympathies can be 
better exercised than by serving in the 
somewhat heated atmosphere of the 
County Councils. Therefore, my Lords, 
I beg to support the rejection of the 
Bill. 

*T'we Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 1 
never spoke or voted on this question 
before, and, therefore, before we go to 
a Division, I should like to say a few 
words. I shall support the Bill of the 
noble Earl ; but I am bound to say that) 
in so doing, although I accept his con- 
clusions, I do not arrive at them pre« 
cisely by the same process of reasoning. 
The noble Earl has said much as to the 
valuable services which women can 
render upon these County County. LI 
am not disputing that; but that is not 
the ground I should go upon, for my 
own part. I am not sure that in the 
majority of cases women will be as fit 
representatives upon County Councils as 
men are. I think it would be a very 
exceptional case and a very exceptional 
qualification that would induce me to 
vote for a female candidate, but that is 
not the way I look at it. What I cannot. 
see is why we are to put ourselves in 
the place of the electors, and why we \are 
to take out of their hands the decision 
in a matter which primarily, and, indeed, 
in questions concerning local affairs, ex- 
clusively concern themselves. My noble 
Friend who spoke last said that public 
opinion had not favoured the election of 
women to the Borough Councils, but 
that seems to me to be an argument 
which cuts both ways. If public 
opinion does not favour the election of 
women, women will not be elected either 
for Borough Councils or for County 
Councils, and the danger you apprehend 
will not arise. If, on the other hand, 
the electors, knowing the persons, know- 
ing what they want, think the female 
candidates are the fittest to be chosen, 
they are the persons concerned, and I do 
not see how it can be our business to say 
they shall not have the members whom 
they desire to vote for. We should, of 
course, be justified in objecting if it 
could be shown that there were any 
case of absolute and universal disquali- 
fication applicable to every female can- 
didate, but I know nobody in this House 
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will say that. If the electors choose 
badly, if they choose a person who is 
anfit or who will be an obstruction to 
business, they alone are responsible, and 
they alone will suffer. My Lords, I 
quite agree in what has been said as to 
the importance of the work done by the 
County Council, but the very fact that 
you have entrusted them with these 

zat powers shows that  Parlia- 
ment has some confidence in their 
judgment and in their capacity; and it 
occurs to me rather contradictory to say 
that, although they.are perfectly fit to 
decide upon matters of the gravest 
importance, yet, if it be a folly to elect 
women, they will, nevertheless, do so 
upon a great scale. My Lords, if that 
were so, I think it would show not that 
this particular measure is a mistake, but 
that they have been entrusted with 
powers for which they were not fit. My 
noble Friend behind me expressed a wish 
that women should be kept clear frum 
the rough work of politics. I sym- 
pathise entirely with that feeling, but is 
it not rather late in the day to speak of 
that? You have women addressing 


public meetings; you have women— 
iadies of high rank—not unfrequently 


appearing on public platforms; and I 
must say that one of the best speeches I 
ever heard on that much disputed Irish 
question of which we hear so much was 
delivered by a woman. But nobody 
supposes that women generally will 
desire to serve upon these County Coun- 
cils ; and if they do not wish to doso, no- 
body will compel them. Those who are 
willing to put themselves forward are 
presumably those who find the duties 
eongenial and who will not, therefore, 
object to undertake them. My Lords, 1 
will not repeat what has been already 
said; but I think the argument of my 
noble Friend was absolutely conclusive 
when he spoke of the precedent which 
you have created by permitting women 
to be members of School Boards, and to 
sit as Guardians. How you can draw a 
distinction between the work of School 
Boards or Boards of Guardians and the 
work which will devolve upon the 
County Councils I cannot see. The 
question of the Parliamentary franchise 
is entirely a separate one, and it will be 
time enough to deal with it when it 
arises. At any rate, my Lords, do not 
let us refuse to do a thing which in itself 
The Earl of Derby 
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is harmless and rational, because it may 
be used as an argument in pressing us 
to do something which we do not believe 
to be either one or the other. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I am 
anxious not to give the perfectly silent 
vote which I gave last year upon this 
question. I entirely agree with the 
noble Lord the Karl of Meath that this is 
not a Party question, and I merely offer 
my own opinion upon the subject. I 
thought it was to be iamented last year 
that upon his measure, which occupied 
public attention a good deal, and which 
was backed up on a division by, I think, 
two to one of a great Municipal Body 
interested in the question, your Lord- 
ships should have divided without one 
word having been said against the 
measure which has now been explained 
in so very satisfactory a way by the 
noble Earl. The result was a very large 
majority against it and a small minority 
for it; but I think that a very large 
majority is not very discouraging on a 
question of this sort. Very much 
younger Members than myself have had 
opportunities of seeing the enormous 
changes which have taken place in 
public opinion upon the question of the 
position and usefulness of women. When 
I was a boy, a great statesman, who has 
since become a very brilliant man of 
letters, took his daughter into Devonshire 
on a visit. On his return to London he 
received a letter from his hostess, en- 
closing a copy of verses, and suggesting 
that very likely the modesty of his 
daughter had prevented him seeing the 
copy which she then sent him. The 
statesman at once sent for his daughter 
and criticised the verses, pointing out 
some unsuitable lines, praising the 
beauties of others, and on the whole 
greatly approving of the poem. But, 
having done that, he then appealed to her 
affection for him, and made a request to 
her never to write verses again. He was 
not afraid of her becoming a good 
poetess, but he was afraid of the dis- 
advantages which were likely to be 
suffered by her if she were supposed to 
be a lady of literary attainments. Since 
that time I think matters have greatly 
changed. The noble Earl who has just 
sat down and myself have been 
a good deal mixed up with the 
question of Female Education, and I 
think we can remember every argument 
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which has been used to-night being put 
forward at every step, whether the ques- 
tion was the admission of women to the 
Universities, or their eligibility to medical 
degrees, or to degrees in Arts. What 
has been the result? The result is, that 
you have at this day, as has been so 
aptly said by Lord Meath, as compared 
with 50 years ago, the most universal 
expression of pleasure at the success of 
the daughter of another and more 
modern statesman, who has shown that 
even in the least sentimental and most 
reasoning branch of study women can 
be equal to, if not superior to, men. My 
Lords, I need not go over the ground 
as to the functions given to women since 
that time, the fact of their having been 
given votes in municipal affairs, or the 
fact of their increasing numbers as mem- 
bers of School Boards and Boards of 
Guardians. I believe it is the fact that 
within the last 10 or 15 years the 
increase has chiefly taken place on the 
Boards of Guardians. I have been told, 
and I am rather inclined to believe it, 
that in a great many cases, as Guardians, 
women have shown exceptional energy, 
tact, and sympathy ; and I believe that 
has been exactly the experience also in 
the School Boards during the short time 
that the influence of women has been 
exercised upon them. Now, my Lords, 
it occurs to me that it is really a waste 
of power to refuse arbitrarily their assist- 
ance in such useful public work as is 
performed by the County Councils. 
Lord Meath has explained that many of 
these ladies have abundant leisure be- 
sides having the wish to make them- 
selves useful. With regard to the 
Councillors in general, they represent 
the average candidates for the post ; but 
with regard to the women, it should not be 
forgotten that they are nearly all a 
picked lot, and very superior in 
attainments to the majority of the 
men whom they meet. I think, 
my Lords, it isa real waste of power, 
when you have this fund of useful work 
for public purposes, that you should 
deprive yourselves of it. I entirely 
agree with the noble Earl that one of 
the principal items in this matter is the 
question of the constituencies and their 
liberty to choose whom they think will 
best represent them on these Councils. 
I quite agree that it would be tyrannous 
and cruel to force women even to exercise 
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the votes they now have in electing 
County Councillors if they do not wish; 
but it seems to me it would be equally 
tyrannical to prevent the constituencies 
choosing these persons to represent them, 
and to prevent the women themselves 
who wish to be useful to their fellow- 
citizens from contributing their assistance 
to the performance of public duties. Of 
course, there are things to be said for 
and against, but one thing that strikes 
me very much is that I do not think I 
have heard one single word yet about its 
being a disadvantage to have women on 
the County Council. I may have missed 
it, but I do not think one word was said 
to that effect. The argument was, that 
if you give women seats on the County 
Council, you must give them seats in Par- 
liament afterwards. Now, it appears to 
me that those who are so very much afraid 
of contaminating women by allowing 
them to do this sort of work, forget the 
part they already play. Iam afraid that 
is a@ very dangerous admission, and I 
believe the noble Marquess has expressed 
himself on one occasion as not altogether 
unfavourable to some enlargement of the 
franchise to the other sex. When we 
are called upon to allow them to sit on 
County Councils, it is only logical 
to say that, as we have given the 
women votes for the County Council, 
we must give them the Parliamentary 
franchise. That is rather a dangerous 
argument, therefore, from the quarter 
whence it comes. I hold myself 
in these matters, if there is a 
doubt, it is always better to give the 
benefit of it to the side of freedom and 


liberty. I do not think there is any fear 
of the Government of this country being 
entrusted to women if this Bill passes, 
but I think it would be of immense ad- 
vantage that they should be allowed to 
deal with those subjects with which they 


are so well qualified todeal. Some people 
talk about the danger of contaminating 
women bycontact with politics, but Ithink 
it isa little too late tospeak of that when 
we consider the work that is done by the 
ladies of the Primrose League, and at 
Conservative as well as Radical meetings, 
and too late to expect the women to keep 
themselves—to use a popular phrase— 
“to their proper sphere.” In fact, I 
think it is hopeless ; and I think it might 
be judicious if those who are afraid of too 
much political action on the part of 
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women were to afford them the means of 
making themselves useful in administra- 
tive work where Party politics oughtnotto 
enter, and to give them that vent for any 
superabundant energy which they may 
have. 


On Question, whether the word “now 
stand part of the Motion, the House 
divided :—Contents 49; Not-Contents 
119. 


Resolved in the negative ; Bill to be 
read 2" this day six months. 
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THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: My Lords, 
in calling the attention of the House to 
the Report of the Committee on the 
Sweating System, founded upon a certain 
voluminous mass of evidence, I will en- 
deavour, to the best of my ability, to 
confine my remarks within reasonable 
limits ; but I hope that your Lordships 
will understand that, in doing so, it will 
be impossible for me to enter as fully as 
I should wish to do into some of the 
points which it is my duty to raise. On 
the Motion which I have put down on 
the Paper— 

_ That, in the opinion of this House, legisla- 
tion with a view to the amelioration of the con- 


dition of the people suffering under that system 
is urgently needed,” 


I propose tosay very little. Your Lordships 
may not have read the evidence, pro- 
bably few of you have, but you will have 


read the Report. The picture may not 
be painted in very brilliant colours, or 
with too vigorous a brush. Thatisa 
fault on the right side. It is vivid enough 
to. give your Lordships a fairly ade- 
quate conception of the condition of the 
people who were the subject of the 
inquiry, and who were represented in the 
evidence taken before the Committee. 
The Report will bring to your notice the 
almost inhuman hours of work; the 
miserable pittance for which these people 
exchange their almost unremitting toil— 
the scanty fare, barely enough to keep 
starvation from the door; the hor- 
rible insanitary conditions in which 
they work, the overcrowding in their 
dwellings, men, women, and children, 
often not even members of the same 
family sleeping huddled up on the floor 
of the dilapidated room in which they live 
and work, and work and die ; the children 
sick of infectious diseases, covered with 
Earl Granville 
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half-finished clothing, destined to be 
distributed and to carry infection through 
all classes of society ; the effect in in- 
creasing the national scourge consump- 
tion. All these things are set out plainly 
in the Report, and they make up a 
picture—a result of our 19th century 
civilisation and of our manufacturing 
age, which is certainly not a pleasant 
one to look upon, but which is suffi- 
ciently familiar to your Lordships. 
Your Lordships can form some appre- 
ciation of the misery-—the hopeless 
misery, the wretchedness—the people’s 
wretchedness of their lives; of the 
physical, mental, and moral degradation 
that surrounds them; and, therefore, I 
will not at all labour that point. I am 
sure every Member of this House will 
agree with me that it is advisable that 
measures should be taken, if possible, to 
ameliorate the condition of these people. 
I do not, however, propose to address 
myself to that. What I wish to address 
myself principally to rather, is the 
economic aspect of the question. Con- 
siderations more important than philan- 
ihropic sentiment are involved in this 
question. We have to form a correct 
opinion as to the extent, gravity, and 
causes of the evils proved to exist; to 
decide whether they are due to the 
faults and follies of the people, or to 
forces beyond their control; and to 
determine wisely as to what remedies 
should be tried. We are, in my opinion, 
my Lords, face to face with a very diffi- 
cult problem, a problem of much greater 
importance even than the misery of 
these people, although that is intensely 
important, a very difficult problem, and 
one the difficulty of which is not, in 
my opinion, sufficiently stated in the 
Report of your Lordships’ Committee. 
What I want the House to consider is 
whether the recommendations proposed 
by your Lordships’ Committee are likely 
to be efficient; whether they will be 
sufficient to cope with the phenomena 
which were brought out in evidence ; 
whether the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee are sound and are formed upon 
the evidence; and, whether the Report 
presents a true miniature of the picture 
presented in evidence before the Com- 
mittee. Now, my Lords, what is the 
general impression that the Report 
conveys? I should say that the general 
impression which the Report conveys is 
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that great and crying evils exist ; that 
considerable numbers of people are living 
lives of great hardship and misery ; that 
the misery consists of very insanitary 
conditions, excessively low wages, and 
exceedingly long hours of work; that 
with the exception of sanitation the 
people themselves are mainly to blame 
for the circumstances of their lives, 
and that such matters as the abuse of sub- 
contracting, intense competition of capital, 
and the influx ofa certain class of foreign 
labour, and other matters of that kind, 
have little or nothing to do with the 
sweating system. I should gather from 
the Report that, in the opinion of the 
Committee, sweating does exist, if by 
sweating you mean a condition of misery ; 
but that a sweating system—that is, a 
system of manufacture which produces, 
or tends to produce, this misery— 
does not exist. That is a fair summary 
of the general view of the situation 
placed before your Lordships’ House in 
the Report. With that summary I 
‘almost entirely disagree. I want your 
Lordships to concentrate your attention 
upon the question whether the condi- 
tions and methods of production and 
manufacture observed in what is known 
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as the sweating system are natural and 
healthy ; whether they are merely ful- 


filling in a natural way a natural 
demand ; or whether, on the other hand, 
they are unnatural and unhealthy, and 
have merely given rise to an abnormal 
and unhealthy demand. That point is 
most important, because obviously the 
whole attitude of the Government, 
Parliament, or the country must depend 
upon the answer given to that question. 
If the whole conditions are natural, 
healthy, and beneficial to the community, 
then obviously there is nothing to be 
done except to deal with the sanitary 
aspect of the case, and to hope the 
people will abandon those habits which, 
according to the Committee, appear to be 
responsible largely for the sad conditions 
of their lives. If, on the other hand, 
what is called the sweating system 
indicates a diseased or unwholesome 
condition of manufacture, then obviously 
it is the duty of Parliament to address 
itself with a strong determination to find 
a remedy, not only for the insanitary 
conditions, but also for a condition of 
manufacture, which in itself is:vicious, 
which inflicts great hardship upon the 
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workers, which is detrimental to the 
industries themselves, and is of no 
benefit to the community. That is the 
view I take of the matter. 1t is on that 
general estimate that, as it now appears, 
Thave the misfortune to differ from my 
late colleagues. Untill read the Report 
I had no idea in what lay the difference 
of opinion. The objections urged against 
the Chairman’s draft were trivial. No 
charge of undervaluing or of suppressing 
evidence was brought against it, nor 
could it be; and itis only. since com- 
paring the: draft with the Report, and 
noticing the passages excised in the 
former, that I perceive that certain 
deductions and conclusions are unpala- 
table to the Committee. I venture to 
assert that the conclusions of the draft 
are based upon a sounder foundation of 
evidence than those in the Report. As to 
the recommendations of the Report, I 
will presently point out to your Lord- 
ships in what respect I consider them 
inadequate. I will say at once that, so 
far as they go, I agree with them. 
They do not, in my opinion, go far 
enough; but, as far as they do go, I 
am in accord with the Committee. In 
fact, I read the Report of the Committee 
with some amusement and with feelings 
of considerable pleasurable surprise. 
The parental instinct is strong, and I 
must admit that I was glad to see again 
the features of my own child. It has 
suffered considerably, it is true, at 
the traditionally cruel hands of a step- 
mother. Its features are stained 
and even mutilated, and I regret to 
see that it uses in some. cases very 
objectionable language, but. still, after 
all, it is my own, and I was pleased to see 
its well-known features. again in the 
Report of the Committee. The Report, 
my Lords, is a master-piece of the 
difficult art of adaptation, and I should 
like to express my compliments, if 
I only knew to whom those compli- 
ments are due. Your Lordships must 
remember that when the Committee 
unanimously refused to consider the 
Chairman’s draft they with equal 
unanimity decided to accept for con- 
sideration the draft brought up in 
substitution by the nuble Lord opposite 
(Lord Thring). That draft, when it was 
first circulated, consisted of about 2} 
pages, and I think 21 paragraphs. Ina 
very short time, I think in about a 
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fortnight, it had developed to 3 pages, 
and, I think, 33 paragraphs. Owing, doubt- 
less, to the extreme minuteness of its pro- 
portions, that draft appears to have been 
lost sight of altogether, and to have dis- 
appeared. I find no trace of it, but, as a 
matter of fact, that was thedraft which the 
Committee accepted for consideration. On 
to that, somebody—I know not who— 
has grafted the major part of the draft 
which I brought up to the Committee 
10 months ago. I fear the Committee 
became somewhat demoralised by the 
nature of the evidence brought before 
them. They appear to have become 
bitten and saturated with the virus of the 
sweating system. In fact, the system 
of middlemen and sub-contractors is well 
illustrated by what has taken place with 
regard to the Report. The experienced 
middleman who was referred to before 
the Committee as making the maximum 
amount of profit with the least amount 
of labour, might be fairly repre- 
sented by the noble Earl opposite 
(Lord Derby). The noble and learned 
Lord Lord ‘Thring took out the original 
contract. He obtained the material— 
well, perhaps the least said about that 
the better—did a litttle “knifing ” him- 
self and then sub-let the contract 
to certain members of the Com- 
mittee, who have been content to 
work under him, and to modestly 
blush unseen. Atany rate, my Lords, 
I have to convey my compliments to the 
Committee, and I should like at the 
same time to express my gratification 
at the delicately-veiled flattery and 
great if subtle compliment which has 
been paid me of first refusing to 
consider my draft and then making such 
very generous use of it. I should now 
like to turn to the evidence. In ordinary 
cases by far the most important part of 
a Report are the recommendations ; but 
this is rather an exceptional case. It 
is obvious that the summary of 
evidence is, in this case, of the first 
importance. The Report lays some stress 
upon the good effect that the inquiry 
has had on account of the exposure 
which took place before the Committee, 
and the good effect produced by public 
opinion. But all that will very rapidly 
tend to fade away. The effect of the 
exposure will very soon pass away, and 
the effect of public opinion in calling 
employers to aclearer sense of their duty 
The Earl of Dunraven 
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will not stand long against the natural 
desire of money-getting. The evidence 
is so voluminous that it is out of the 
question to suppose many people will 
take the trouble to readit. This Report 
will be taken as an authoritative state- 
ment of the facts, and of the causes 
and consequences of sweating as 
set out in the evidence. Upon it public 
opinion will be formed and maintained ; 
to it statesmen will look for guid- 
ance; and legislation will be founded 
upon it. JI hold, therefore, it is 
most essential in this case that the 
Report should be an absolutely true 
and perfect miniature of the picture 
that was presented in evidence. I will 
prove to your Lordships that the 
Report is not as it ought to be, a true 
miniature of the picture presented in 
evidence. I will show that the sweating 
system is not merely a harmless develop- 
ment of manufacture. I will show that 
many of the conclusions of the Report. 
in most important matters are not 
founded on the evidence, but are directly 
contrary to it. The witnesses were 
before the Committee. They could 
cross-examine them; they did cross- 
examine them, and failed to shake their 
testimony. The conclusions of the Re- 
port may be right; but, right or wrong, 
they are not founded on evidence. I will 
also demonstrate that the case in evi- 
dence is not fairly and impartially stated 
in the Report. I do not, of course, 
object to the Committee forming and 
expressing any opinion they think right ; 
but I do object most strongly to the un- 
due prominence given to evidence that 
bears out their views, and to the omis- 
sion or relegation to obscurity of evi- 
dence that is opposed to them. The 
Committee are in error in saying that. 
the use of machinery and the sub- 
division of work was considered to be a 
cause of sweating. Undoubtedly, it was 
put before us in evidence that minute 
sub-division of labour and the use of 
machinery have an injurious effect upon 
some of the operatives; but it is not 
correct to say that the working class 
witnesses before the Committee held that 
machinery and the sub-division of labour 
was the cause of sweating, and they 
wished for any interference whatever 
with the natural development of inven. 
tion, or with the natural development of 
the processes of industry. To state that 
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would be to give a false impression of 
the gist of the working class evidence 
upon that point. It is quite true, it was 
pointed out that the modern minute 
sub-division of work limited a man’s 
usefulness. Obviously, if a man can 
work at only one minute branch of 
industry he is limited to that particular 
branch, and if the demand falls off in 
that branch he is unable to find employ- 
ment of another kind elsewhere. That 
was mentioned, and it is certainly true ; 
because it is a mere truism to say that a 
man’s opportunity of making a living 
and of getting work is. co-exten- 
sive with his knowledge. The more he 
knows, the better chance he has. But, 
my Lords, the only suggestion that was 
made upon that point—and the failure 
of apprenticeship was deplored in 
that respect — was that greater facili- 
ties should be given to the people 
by means of technical education, 
and that, in my opinion, I am bound to 
say, isa very sensible suggestion. But 
there were three matters, the abuse 
of sub-contracting, the competition 
among employers, and foreign immi- 
gration, which, undoubtedly, were men- 
tioned in evidence as being causes of 


sweating ; and not only causes but 
probably the chief causes of sweating. 
I will ask your Lordships to give attention 
to what I shall endeavour to say shortly 


on those three points. I have no inten- 
tion of comparing the Chairman’s draft 
with its somewhat mutilated remains ; 
but if your Lordships were to read the 
two, the draft and the Report, you 
would find that a thread, as it were, has 
been drawn out of the draft, crumpling 
it up in some places, tearing it in others, 
and that that thread is composed of three 
strands—first, the abuse of sub-contract- 
ing ; secondly, the competition among em- 
ployers ; and, thirdly, foreign immigra- 
tion. There are several inaccuracies in 
the Report with which I will not trouble 
the House; but there is one which I 
must call your Lordships’ attention to, 
because it is entirely pertinent to the 
matter of sub-contracting. The pre- 
liminary observations of the Report 
come at the end. That is a matter of 
taste, and it has the merit of originality. 
In paragraph 173 the Report states the 
nature of the inquiry to be as follows :— 


‘The means employed to take advantage of 
the necessities of the poorer and more helpless 
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class of workers; the conditions under which 
such workers live ; the causes that have con- 
duced to the state of things disclosed, and the: 
remedies proposed.” 


The Report says that the inquiry em- 
braced the means employed to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of the poorer 
and more helpless class of workers, 
and adds that that was the scope 
of the inquiry. My Lords, the scope of 
the inquiry was nothing of the kind. 
According to that the Committee would 
have had to inquire into every case: 
where the people claimed to be help- 
less and miserable, and asserted that 
their helplessness and misery was 
taken advantage of. If that had 
been the character of the inquiry 
the only question for your Lordships” 
House would have been whether there 
was any hereditary obligation to sit on 
that Committee, because the inquiry 
could not possibly have been finished 
within the present generation. As. a 
matter of fact, what the Committee 
did was this—they decided at a 
preliminary meeting to confine the 
inquiry to those cases in which sub- 
contracting, or the existence of middle- 
men, was claimed to be an important 
factor in the case. That was the 
decision which the Committee arrived at, 
andit was, inmy judgment, a wise decision, 
because it kept the inquiry within 
reasonable limits. It was my duty, as 
Chairman, to sift and cull out the 
evidence that was presented to the Com- 
mittee, and, acting on that decision, I 
rejected claim after claim, from industry 
after industry, and individual after indi- 
vidual, because I held that either there 
was no claim, or vo sufficient claim, 
that sub-contracting or the existence of 
middlemen was the cause of sweating. I 
object to that part of the Report on three 
grounds—first, because it is not true ; 
secondly, because it places me in the false 
position of having arbitrarily decided 
that such and such a trade or individual 
should not be allowed to give evidence 
before the Committee; and thirdly, I 
object to it mainly and principally be- 
cause it gives a false colour and com- 
plexion to the whole of the inquiry. It 
forces the inquiry out of its natural 
channel. It states that we inquired into 
all cases where the necessities of the 
poor were taken advantage of, and it puts. 
out of sight altogether the most import- 
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ant factor in the whole case —that is, the 
allegation, the claim, that the abuse of 
sub-contracting, and the existence of un- 
necessary middlemen, are the principal 
causes of the sweating system. Now, 
my Lords, what is the opinion of the 
Committee on the abuse of sub-contract- 
ing? The Report says that the middle- 
man is the consequence, and not the 
cause, of sweating, and the Committee 
appear to treat that matter very lightly. 
Well, my Lords, the position of the Com- 
mittee was, I think, somewhat illogical 
in that respect. The Report speaks of 
the sweating in the Government con- 
tracts as a very grave matter. The 
charge in regard to the Government con- 
tracts was purely that they were not 
fulfilled by the original contractors, but 
were sub-let. If that is a scandal in 
respect of Government work, it is equally 
so in respect of individual work ; if it is 
Smmoral in the one case, it is immoral in 
the other. If it is not immoral—if it is 
wholesome and a proper means of cheapen- 
ing production in the case of individuals 
and private firms, then I say you have no 
right to ask the State to interfere in the 
work of the nation. The Report states 
to the effect that some witnesses thought 
the abuse of sub-contracting constituted 
sweating ; that others thought it had 
nothing to do with it ; that some thought 
one way,and some the other. My Lords, 
that gives an absolutely and totally false 
impression to the House of the weight of 
evidence. That leaves your Lordships 
under the impression that the evidence 
was equally balanced; that some of 
the witnesses thought sub -contract- 
ing was the cause, and other wit- 
nesses thought it was not. Now, what 
are the facts with regard to the evidence 
upon that point? Out of a total number 
of 86 witnesses who spoke upon that 
question, 83 were of opinion that some 
or other of the evils they complained of 
were due to the existence of unnecessary 
middlemen and to sub-contracting. Mark, 
my Lords, 83 witnesses out of 86. 
Among those 83 witnesses were Mr. 
Holland, of Holland and Sons, Dr. Adler, 
the Chief Rabbi, the officials of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, Mr. Burnett, 
the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, the Bishop of 
Bedford, who was for ten and a half 
years Rector of Spitalfields, the Vicar 
of Old Ford, Mr. Redgrave, one of 
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Her Majesty’s Chief Inspectors, and 
I think, with one exception, every 
Factory Inspector examined before 
the Committee. Among them also- was 
Mr. Nepean, the Director of the Army 
Contracts, and 22 Representatives of 
Trade Societies. All those witnesses 
testified that, in their opinion, sub- 
letting was a cause of sweating. On the 
other side were three witnesses, Miss 
Potter, Mr. Maple, and Mr. Davis, the 
Factory Inspector of Sheffield. And no 
mention is made of all this evidence on 
this important subject. I-would ask your 
Lordships whether that is a fair way of 
stating the evidence? It is proved in the 
evidence that the midddleman exists 
where these evilsabound. Almost every 
one of these witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Committee agreed that the 
evils complained of existed in trades and 
industriesin which the system of sub- 
contracting existed, and claimed it to be 
the cause of them. My Lords, I do not 
think that to make no mention what- 
ever of the fact that there is an over- 
whelming mass of evidence, of the 
greatest importance, given by witnesses of 
the greatest authority, and who attribute 
sweating to the abuse of sub-contracting, 
and the existence of the unnecessary 
middleman, merely saying that some of 
the witnesses were one way and some the 
other, and giving it as the opinion of the 
Committee that sub-contracting has prac- 
tically nothing to do with the matter, is 
placing a fair construction upon the evi- 
dence. I think it is placing a false con- 
struction upon the evidence, that it gives 
your Lordships an entirely false impres- 
sion of it, and is not placing the case fairly 
before your Lordships’ House. The Com- 
mittee are, of course, justified in saying 
what they like as to sub-contracting not 
being a cause of sweating; but they 
ought to state that the whole body of 
evidence is against them, and they are 
not justified in stating that the evils 
proved in evidence existed in trades 
where middlemen and sub-contracting 
did not exist. Now, my Lords, I will 
turn to my second point, and that is 
the effect of the excessive competi- 
tion among employers and capitalists. 
What is the cause of this sub-con- 
tracting that I have spoken of? Why 
excessive competition among employers. 
This question of the competition of 
capitalists goes really, my Lords, to the 
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very root of the matter, because upon it 
‘depends the answer to the question 
whether the sweating system is a 
matural development of manufacture, 
meeting a natural and normal demand, 
or whether it is the contrary. But, my 
Lords, this question of competition 
among employers is absolutely and 
utterly ignored in the Report. There 
is no mention made of it whatever. 
No reference is made to the evidence 
upon it ; no quotation is given from the 
evidence ; nothing at all—not one word. 
And yet it is a matter of the very first 
importance. The silence of the Com- 
mittee upon this point would cause 
your Lordships to infer. and must 
inevitably cause your Lordships to infer, 
that the competition of employers has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
Now, what does the evidence say upon 
that point? That is a matter which is 
so important that I will quote to the 
House what one or two of the witnesses 
say. Mr. Holland says— 

‘To keep your places going wages must be 
lowered considerably, inferior goods must be 
‘supplied, and all this must be done owing to 
the competition among employers.” 

Mr. Akers, the foreman of Messrs 
Arthur and Company, a very large firm 
of clothiers in Leeds, says— 

“Tt is the competition in the trade that has 

caused the reduction in prices, not the com- 
petition to get work.” 
Mr. Holley, the late President of the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors, a Society 
whose influence extends all over the 
United Kingdom, says— 

‘It is difficult or impossible for the time 
log prices to be maintained owing to the 
competition of the sweaters.’’ 

Mr. Burnett, the Labour Correspondent 
of the Board of Trade, says— 

‘* Excessive competition, which is the root 
and cause of most of the ovils complained of 


in the evidence originated in the competition 
among masters and employers.’’ 
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Mr. Davis, the Factory Inspector of 
Sheffield, says— 

“ The competition is very great both among 
the workmen, the little masters, and the large 
inasters, and that really is the cause of the low 
wages, and so on.” 

My Lords, I have taken the trouble 
to analyse the evidence upon that 
point, and I find that in speak- 
ing of the effects of competition, 41 
witnesses, including 15 wage-earners, 
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14 employers, and 12 independent wit- 
nesses, testify that competition among em- 
ployers is the cause of sweating, and 
there is not one syllable mentioned in 
the Report of that fact. My Lords, I 
could multiply instances of that; but 
what I want to do is to impress upon 
you that witnesses of great weight and 
authority emphatically and at once put 
down their fingers upon competition, the 
competition of employers, as a primary 
cause of sweating, and that is entirely 
ignored in the Report of your Committee. 
The sequence of events is very simple, 
and is plainly enough proved in evidence. 
The intense competition among employers 
created a frantic desire for cheap pro- 
duction ; that, in its turn, resulted in a 
tendency to employ unskilled instead of 
skilled labour, in the introduction of the 
cheapest and lowest kind of foreign 
labour, in scamped work and in the use of 
inferior material. The large employers 
will allow sweaters to do for them what 
they will not do for themselves. The 
intense competition among large firms 
favours sub-contracting, causes sub-con- 
tracting, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that the small man can produce 
more cheaply than the factory owner or 
shop owner, not because he can legiti- 
mately produce more cheaply, but be- 
cause he is enabled to get an advantage 
by being able to evade the law or 
by being outside the law. The small 
master does break and evade the 
law; the large master cannot do so. 
That gives a premium to sweating, it 
gives a direct advantage to the sub-con- 
tractor. Sub-contracting flourishes not, 
as the Report would lead your Lordships 
to believe, because it is a natural 
development of manufacture, but be- 
cause it obtains an illegitimate and 
illegal advantage over the work that is 
carried on in the factory and the workshop. 
I want your Lordships clearly to under- 
stand that point, because it is most im- 
portant. It indicates a distinctly 
diseased condition of manufacture, which 
calls urgently for a remedy, and for a 
remedy it points clearly and distinctly to 
one of two things, the factory owner 
and the workshop owner and the 
sweater must somehow or other be 
put on an equality. The sweater 
must not be allowed to have an ad- 
vantage over the factory owner. - Hither 
we rust repeal our Sanitary Laws, 
M 
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our and Workshop. Acts, and 
leave the whole ‘thing open to competi- 
tion, or} we must apply the sFactory and 
Wi Acts'to all, the, places where 
work is carried on; and so do away with 
the advantage which:the small.man and 
the sweater-now enjoy;, But, my Lords, 
does the consumer henefit in-any way by 
this inferior. cheap~ preduction ? . Accord- 
ing to the evidence he-does “not benefit 
it,; ‘The evidenee is distinotly to the 
Hook, that :the ‘cheapness. is * merely 
apparent cheapness, merely cheapness in 
price, and that it has been attained at 
the sacrifice of quality. My Lords, I am 
quite ‘aware that the deterioration was 
denied by-a good. many witnesses. The 
quotes the evidence of Mr. Giffen 
to ~ ne that there had been no deteriora- 
tion },in. the boot .trade, because his 
statistics ‘proved thatthe trade had. ex- 
pended, «. But I-think, I. may. point out 
that. Mr. Giffen’s, figures apply to. the 
whole trade, whereas-the allegation of 
deterioration..is' only made against a 
eertain ..portion.-of . the . boot — trade, 
principally. the . slop. trade with the 
eolonies,, ‘I .have.no. time to weigh 
and:-balance all. the. evidence for 
and-against.the-pllegation of deteriora- 
tion.; I will only say,and.I know very. 
well it-cannot be denied, that the great 
mass and bulk of the evidence is to. the 
effect that.ieheapness is accompanied by 
scamped 'work,..by, the’ use of inferior 
materials, .and.-,that-. there is . great 
deterioration. in quality in. those trades, 
or portions.of trades, in which sweating 
exists; and which were- inquired into by 
your Lordships’.Committee. Then, my 
Lords, I.come tojmy third and last point, 
that is the question of-immigration. Of 
course, my Lords, the-excessive competi- 
tion of capital could not have produced 
the awful results.that we have seen 
proved in. evidence.,if. it could. not act 
upon anu overcrowded, ‘unskilled labour 
market. The noble.Karl uwpon-the Cross 
Benches is perfectly right in his Amend- 
ment—the .overcrowded ; condition of 
the. labour -market .is at. the root and 
foundation: of the -evil, and I hope I shall 
not only.-have his support upon that 
point, but in what I shall-have’ to say 
about the overcrowded state of that 
market.. The glut-in that market causes 
the open..competition value of unskilled 
labour to be very. low; and. workers are 
nnable to overcome this natural result, 
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and. force wages up abeve the open com 
petition, market: value.-by combination. 
For :the. glut and the .effects of it the 
actual | or,..potential . results. of foreign 
immigration , are’ mainly responsible. 
So long as this destitute,: cheap, foreign 
labour. has free access to our shores the 
unskilled..labour market,.is, for all,in- 
tents and. , purposes, coterminous, with 
the supply of that. cheap labour all over 
the ..world.': The’ mere fact. that em- 
ployers ‘can,.if they choose, bring over 
200..or 300. destitute. Russian, .Rou- 
manian, or Polish. Jews at any time 
must tend to.depress wages down to the 
low Jlevel..of wages .and standard: of 
life which those destitute foreigners 
are able to ‘subsist upon. 

makes. very light of: this matter. 
admits. that certain trades have been 
affected, but it says that undue stress 
has been. laid upon. the injurions. effect of 
foreign immigration, and: . then. . the 
Report goes on to, preach to. these people 
about their imprudence, the result, of 
their early marriages, and their low 
standard of life. What is the use of 
talking to them of their low standard 
of life if you insist upon leaving them at 
the same. time in competition with a 
class of foreign labour with a standard -of 
life so low thatthe native born can- 
not exist-under it? Is it not mere 
mockery to talk of their raising their 
standard of life? ‘How are they 
to do it. if they ; are. subject to 
this competition?,. What is the use 
of talking: about their early -mar- 
riages, and the congested condition: of 
the labour market, when you know very 
well that as long as this foreign immi- 
gration can flow in unchecked to fill 
up any gap, nothing that the people 
can do themselves, either by. self- 
control or emigration or in any other 
way, can have any effect whatever in 
relieving the congestion or benefitting 
their condition? Mr. Tillett, the Secre- 
tary. of the’ Dock Labourers’ Union, 
mentioned a case where a party of 500 
emigrants went out of Tilbury Docks, 
and at: the same time 700 foreign 
labourers came in; and he added that 
he knew several cases where men had 
been. contemplating emigration,’ but 
had. given up the idea when they saw 
the foreign labourers coming to fill their 
places. In-one ‘case, the man had 
actually applied for his: passage, but 
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learnt these facts; he would ‘not go,’ 


saying, “Ido not want to go out of my 
country as long as these’ other people are 
coming in; it isonly making room for 
them.” ‘I commend that to your Lord- 
ships’ consideration most earnestly, be- 
cause it contains a vast deal of truth. 
As long as these men can and do come 
in so long will it be impossible for: our 
native labourers’to do anything which 
can have any effect upon their present 
miserable condition. My Lords,'do you 
think it is a good thing that our native 
labour should be pitted against this 
class of destitute foreign labour? 
Do .ycu think itis a desirable 
thing that it ‘should be so? Do 
you think it is likely to improve 
the characteristics or the moral, mental, 
and physical development of our people? 
Do you think it isa good thing to 
encourage this struggle for existence, 
and | survival of the’. fittest, when 
the fittest is the one who can 
subsist on the lowest possible diet, 
amidst the greatest possible amount of 
filth, and surrounded by the greatest 


possible amount of misery? My Lords, 


the Committee recommend combination. 
What is the use of recommending com- 
bination to these people? How are they 
effectually to combine? How are they 
to make an effective combination when 
at any time they may be flooded by this 
cheap; destitute, unorganised, foreign 
labour, which can break .down‘any com- 
bination they can possibly make? 
There is no use blinking at facts, 
and the truth is that if you choose to 
allow British labour to be placed in com- 
petition with this kind of. foreign labour, 
you must make up your minds that the 
British working man and working 
woman must and will be brought down 
to the level of subsistence and methods 
of life of the foreign labourer. It: must 
be so; iti cannot possibly be otherwise. 
On the other hand, if you desire that 
British labour in these trades’should be 
put on something like a footing of decent 
existence, and especially if you desire 
that that should be brought about in the 
best of all possible ways, by self help 
among the people, and by mutual com- 
bination among themselves, then, my 
Lords, it is absolutely certain that some 
check, or, if necessary,a full stop should be 
placed upon the importation of this cheap, | i 
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destitute, and unskilled foreign labour. - 
That, my Lords, is my ion; the 
Committee appear to hold the opposite 
opinion. Well, the Comimittee are, of . 
course, perfectly entitled to’ hold any 

opinion they choose upon the subject. I 

do not object to that; but what I do 

object to, and most strenuously protest 

against, is the way in which the evidence 

upon this‘point has been treated. The 

Report mentions foreign immigration. 
in connection with two trades only—the 

tailoring and the bootmaking +ra e. In 

the tailoririg trade it mentions one wit- 

ness only, Mr. Hollington, as being of 
opinion’ that foreign immigration had an 

injurious effect upon his trade; and 
against him it sets up Mr. Stephany, 

Mr. Alexander, and Miss Potter. In 
the boot trade it mentions five witnesses 
as holding that immigration is injurious, 
and it mentions, in the margin, six wit- 

nesses a8 holding the contrary opinion. My 
Lords, in a matter of such importance as 
this, I think I am not only justified, but - 
that‘it is my duty, to examine and look 
into the character of the evidence which 
the Committee have put, as a set-off to 
the evidence as to the evil consequences 
of the foreign immigration. ' Their prin- 

cipal witnesses are Mr. Stephany, Mr. 
Alexander, and -Miss Potter. Mr. 
Stephany and Mr. Alexander are the 
honorary and paid secretaries of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians—a ‘thost 
excellent institution—an institution con- 
ducted, on the whole, so admirably that it 
may serve as a model to similar institu- 
tions anywhere. But, my Lords, I think 
it is only right and just to remember that, 

practically; the whole of this foreign 

labour consists of Russian, Polish, and 
Roumanian Jews, and the officials of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians not unnatur- 
ally look upon: them with a sympathetic 
and a faveuring eye. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Stephany and Mr. Alexander 
said very ‘little upon this point. They 
quoted principally from the reports of 
the institution ; they said scarcely any- 
thing of themselves. They admit they 
had no knowledge of the volume’ of this 
foreign labour, and they admit that they 
had no means of obtaming any know- 
ledge of it ; they said, in their opinion, 

it was not sufficiently large to have any 
great effect ; but, at the same time, they. 
9 that they did their best to check 

‘by trying to prevent destitute 
M 2 
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foreigners coming over here, and by 
either sending those who did come over 
here home again, or by endeavouring 
to pass them on to the United States. 
Then Miss Potter’s name is men- 
tioned. Miss Potter has done admir- 
able work in the East End and has had 
considerable experience there. It. is 
stated in the Report that Miss Potter 
herself worked in the sweaters’ houses 
in order to obtain practical experience. 
That is, no doubt, perfectly true; but 
what I wish your Lordships to note is 
that, according to her evidence, Miss 
Potter worked in only the superior 
branches of the clothing trade and in 
superior shops, and her practical 
experience was confined within the not 
very large limit of three weeks. I have 
no desire whatever to minimise the 
value of Miss Potter’s evidence. It was 
very valuable. But I do say this: that 
it ought to have been balanced and 
weighed against the evidence of other 
people of greater experience in the trade, 
and that it does not merit the position of 
almost exclusive importance that is 
assigned to it in the Report. Now, my 
Lords, as to the bootmaking trade, the 
principal witness quoted. Mr. Craig 


was the salaried secretary of the Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, and he 
admitted he had no practical knowledge 


of the trade himself. Of the witnesses 
referred to in the margin as supporting 
his views, Mr. Flatau, a very large manu- 
facturer, admitted that it was difficult to 
say whether or not the trade was passing 
out of English hands into the hands of 
foreigners. Mr. Maddey, the foreman 
at Messrs. Salomon’s, admitted, in cross- 
examination, that the foreigner does 
sometimes push the Englishman out of 
work. Mr. S. Moses said he did not 
employ foreign sweaters, because “ there 
are a number of good workmen out of 
work that are glad to get into a respect- 
able third or fourth-class shop, and 
they will take low wages for the 
sake of their families.” Mr. Darnell 
did not give evidence upon the subject 
at all, but spoke upon the subject of 
competition of foreign-made goods—quite 
vnother thing. One witness only, Mr. 
Salomon, can be truthfully said to bear 
out the conclusion of the Committee, 
and that witness was directly contradicted 
by his own foreman. That, my Lords, is 
the kind of evidence—that is the kind of 
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ricketty scaffolding upon which rests 
that part of the structure of this Report, 
which states that the fall in prices has 
nothing to do with this influx of foreign 
labour in regard to sweating. Then, 
there is an equally astonishing conclusion 
in paragraph 71, where the Com- 
mittee say that they can form no 
opinion as to the course of wages in 
the lower branches of the boot trade. 
The Report states that in the higher 
branches the wages are as good as ever 
they were. There was evidence to that 
effect, and I believe it to be perfectly 
true ; but that was only in respect of 
the very highest class ofbespoke goods— 
that is to say, the very best class of hand 
made boots that can possibly be made. 
But the Committee can form no opinion 
upon the point as to whether wages are 
going down in the lower branches of 
trade. They might, I think, at least have 
informed your Lordships that there is an 
overwhelming body of evidence which 
asserts that in the trade generally the 
higher branches are shrinking and 
shrinking, and the lower branches are 
expanding and expanding; that the 
general tendency is for wages to go 
down in those lower branches, and that 
this cutting down of wages is attribu- 
table largely to the increase of foreign 
immigrants. I should like your Lord- 
ships, if you will, to turn for one 
moment to paragraph 55 of the Report, 
because I want to give it to your Lord- 
ships as an example of the way in 
which the evidence upon this soint is 
treated. The contention in this paragraph 
is that the introduction of the greeners 
in the boot trade has cut down wages, 
because the greeners do not know what 
price to ask for their work, and, in fact, 
do not ask any price for their work. 
Against the statement of Mr. Solomon 
the Committee adduce Miss Potter and 
Mr. Maddy. They drag Miss Potter into 
this question in reference to the boot- 
making trade, in, I must say, a most un- 
ceremonious and unjustifiable manner. 
Miss Potter knows nothing, and never pre- 
tended to know anything, about bootmak- 
ing. It is true that the Report says she 
testified that the greeners in the tailoring 
trade soon learn better, and in a few 
months can earn as much as anyone. 
But that leaves your Lordships to infer 
that, because that occurs in the tailoring 
trade, it also occurs in the bootmaking 
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trade. What right has the Committee 
to ask your Lordships to believe that 
there is a close analogy between these 
two trades, and to suppose that, because 
Miss Potter says so-and-so occurred in 
the tailoring trade, therefore, what Mr. 
Salomon said with regard to the boot- 
making trade, is incorrect? Besides that, 
the Report makes those two witnesses 
put forward statements, and puts words 
and opinions into their mouths which 
they never uttered or entertained. Miss 
Potter never said that in the tailoring 
trade greeners could earn as good wages 
as anyone else after three months, 
and Mr. Maddy never said a word in 
corroboration of such astatement. What 
Miss Potter did say was this— 

“The actual raw greener cannot be used in 
the tailoring trade, he must at least have done 
tailoring at home to be of aay use. ‘hen he 
comes into the workshop, and he serves for 
about three months, perhaps for a very smail 
wage, and at the end of three months he can 
command as good a wage as anybody.”’ 


What Mr. Maddy said was that a greener 
might, not after three, but after 12 
months, be able to earn as good wages as 
anyone else. 


My Lords, I do not think 
that such aloose and careless treatment 
of evidence as that will find favour in 
the eyes of your Lordships’ House. 
Now, my Lords, what does the Report 
say as to the evidence on the other 
side? What kind of summary or précis 
is there of the evidence in favour of 
the contention that foreign immigra- 
tion has a bad effect? It mentions the 
matter in a very few places indeed. 
This question of immigration came 
up before us only incidentally. There 
was a Committee of the other House, 
inquiring into that particular matter, 
and every witness who desired to give 
evidence upon that particular point I 
turned over to the Committee of the 
‘House of Commons, and he was 
not heard before the Committee of your 
Lordships’ House. It came up inci- 
dentally only; but so important was 
it, so all-pervading was the effect of this 
foreign immigration, that it was con- 
stantly being alluded to by the witnesses. 
I have taken the trouble to analyse that 
evidence also, and I find that, out 
of 20 working-class witnesses who 
alluded to the subject, 17 were of 
opinion that their trade was injured by 
foreign immigration, and three of a con. 
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trary opinion. Of 14 employers, small em- 
ployers who make use of this cheap foreign 
labour, nine believed that it was inju- 
rious to the trade, and five that it was 
not injurious; four out of those 
five ~being themselves Jews. Of 
18 uninterested witnesses, entirely in- 
dependent witnesses, not engaged in the 
trade at all; 14 spoke strongly of the 
bad effects of foreign immigration. 
Among those 14 were the Bishop of 
Bedford, Mr. Lakeman, Mr. Giffen, Mr. 
Burnett, the Labour Correspondent of 
the Board of Trade, and many others. 
Mr. Giffen, it is true, said that the effect 
of these people 

‘* Remaining for settlement in the United 
Kingdom would not apparently be very large 
compared with the whole number 0: people in 
this country.”’ 
Well, my Lords, that, of coarse, is abso- 
lutely true; but Mr. Giffen added— 


‘It might no doubt be important with 
reference to particular localities and with 
reference to particular trades.’’ 


That was all that was claimed with regard 
to it. Mr. Henderson, the Superintend- 
ing Inspector of Factories for Scotland 
and the North of England, sxid—and 
this, my Lords, is most important, and 
I ask your attention particularly to it. 
He said, with regard to foreign immi- 
gration— 

* Tt does not affect us in the North at all, 
only indirectly. ‘The rate of wages paid in 
London for the manufacture of clothing no 
doubt practically regulated the rate of wages 
paid everywhere else in the country.” 

The fact that the rate of wages is borne 
down in London would bear down the 
rate of wages everywhere else in this 
country. Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, 
while refusing to allow that foreign 
immigration was the cause of sweating 
generally, admitted that it might be the 
case in certain trades. Then, my Lords, on 
the other side, those who say it has no 
particular effect, are Miss Potter, whom 
I have already alluded to, Mr. Stephan, 
Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Cohen, all 
officials of Jewish Boards of Guardians. 
I ask your Lordships ought all that 
evidence to have been practically sup- 
pressed? Should no mention have been 
made whatever in the Report to this 
great mass, this great weight and 
body of evidence which was given in 
favour of the contention that the 
influx of this cheap, unskilled, destitute, 
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-foreign: labour, has a very serious. effect 
upon .our British. industries, and is 
-one of. the principal causes of sweating. 
The » Report makes no recommenda- 
tion on, that subject.. I do: not find 
fault .with it.in the least- for. that; 
-indeed, I have not myself thought itright 
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to suggest .any interference with this: 


stream of foreign immigration, and, for 
these reasons. . In. the first. place, there 
isagreat body ofevidence before us which, 
while fully admitting the gravity of the 
evil, shows that the witnesses shrank from 
any interference whatever. But my 
«principal reason was that, as I have said, 
a Committee of the other House was 
inquiring into this subject, and it had 
not made its Report when my draft was 
circulated. I thought, therefore, it 
would not be proper, under those cir- 
cumstances, for any suggestions or inter- 
ference to be made by your Lordships’ 
Committee. But to abstain from sug- 
gesting direct interference by the 
State is a very different matter from 
stating that the effect of foreign 
immigration is much exaggerated, and 
omitting or suppressing all the evidence 
to the contrary. Now, my Lords, those 
are the three points which I wished to 
deal with. Those are the chief criticisms 
which I have felt it my duty to make upon 
this Report. I find the Report is faulty 
in respect of the effectof the abuse of sub- 
contracting ; I find it is faulty in respect of 
the effect of excessive competition among 
employers ; and I find it is faulty in the 
respect of the effect of foreign immigra- 
tion. It is. faulty, in fact, wherever 
capital is involved. In all those questions 
I have mentioned the conclusions of the 
Committee appear to me to be not only 
founded upon insufficient evidence, but to 
be directly opposed to the great weight 
and bulk of the evidence which was given 
before the Committee. My Lords, I set 
out with certain propositions to make 
good, and I hope I have succeeded in 
doing so. I hope I have succeeded in 
proving to your Lordships that there 
is a sweating system; that there is 
not only sweating, which is an- 
other term for misery, but a 
sweating system, a system of manu- 
facturing which produces misery. I 
hope I have proved to your Lordships 
also that the sweating system is not 
merely a natural development of manu- 
facture, a natural and wholesome means 
The Earl of Dunraven 
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of meeting a natural: and wholesome de- 


mand. I hope I have. shown to: your 


Lordships :that-. sub-contracting, forced 
into unnatural exuberance by the- exces- 
sive competition of employers, is one ‘of 
the chief causes of sweating ; and that 
that subcontracting results from the ex- 
cessive ‘competition of capital acting upon 


-an unskilled labour market: which‘ is -too 


full—which is filled to repletion by the 
influx of foreign unskilled labour; or 


dominated and ‘controlled absolutely by 


the fear of an influx of foreign labour. 
My: Lords, I hope I have succeeded. in 


proving those propositions, and I believe 


T have at least succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing that the Report is not in line with 
the evidence ; that it is not‘founded upon 
the evidence ; and that in many most im- 
portant particulars its conclusions are 
directly opposed to the evidence ; that a 
great body of evidence is left entirely un- 
noticed ; and that an enormous mass of 
evidence, including the opinions of 
witnesses of great authority, is entirely 
omitted, and is omitted in those cases, 
and in those instances, where it proved 
to the contrary the opinions formed by 
the Committee. My Lords, I will only 
say a word or two more as to the recom- 
mendations. The Report confines itself 
in its recommendations to sanitation. 


As far as that goes I am entirely in 


agreement. In my opinion, the recom- 
mendations as to sanitation are admir- 
able, and if carried out would have a 
very good effect, and I sincerely hope 
that Her Majesty's Government will see 
their way tocarry them out. But,my Lords, 
you are not going to cure this morbid, 
unwholesome condition of trade by the 
application of lime wash and paint; you 
must have more searching and more 
drastic legislation than that.. You must 
ensure equality between the sweater 
and the legitimate manufacturer. That 
must be attained by some means. As 
workers are protected in a factory or in 
a workshop, they must be equally: pro- 
tected wherever work is carried on, and 
under whatever conditions the work is 
carried on. Those illegitimate advantages 
which the sweater enjoys must be taken 
away from him and the factory owner, 
and the workshop owner must not be 
allowed to work at a disadvantage. If 
the existing factory legislation could be 
applied to all places where work is carried 
on, if then this sub-contracting continued 
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to exist, and the» sweater ‘continued: to | 
flourish, I should: say’ there::was a’ good | 
@ priori case for supposing that this sub- 
contracting, and this’ sweating) middle- 
man were a natural and normal develop- 
ment of industry.’ But; my Lords;-if the: 
law: were applied and enforced every-: 
where, l:am ‘very certain that you would | 
see the tendency would be forthe work ; 
to gravitate to the large ‘workshops« and 
factories ; the tendency would be for:the 
sweater to decay and:die out. That, my 
Lords, is what I wish to: see. take: place. 
I wish to see the: State interferé’ effec: | 
tually, but «interfere onlywithin :what I 
believe to be: its legitimate sphere, of 
action: I wish to see it interfere in the 
question of: sanitation. I wish to see it 
interfere also in» giving a wider. applica- : 
tion, and as: far as. possible a universal 
application, to the :provisions of the 
Factory Acts,- regulating the hours of 
labour for women, young: persons, and 
children.... Protected persons should: be 
protected everywhere. If that.were done, 
two of the evils which are complained of 
would be dealt with. The excessive hours 
would be prevented toa large extent, and 
the horrible. insanitary conditions. of 
labour would be cured,and you would have 


placed the people in a position, perhaps, 
to cure the third evil complained of—the 
utterly inadequate rate of wages. - That, 
my Lords, is a matter that can only be 
dealt. with by. the people themselves ; 
but the State may do something to put 
them in a position to themselves deal 


with it. Whether the people can do so 
without some check being placed. upon: 
foreign immigration, without something 
being done which will enable us to deal 
with that immigration, I very greatly 
doubt. I believe that. the question of 
foreign immigration will force itself upon 
the attention of Parliament. If acom- 
mencement had been made in dealing 
with the whole subject of . sweating 10 
or 15 years ago there would have been 
very little trouble in the matter now. 
The longer it is allowed to be unchecked 
the greater the difficulties that you will 
have to deal with will be. I hold it to 
be: true statesmanship to anticipate a 
coming necessity, and I should: like to 
see: this question of foreign immigration 
dealt. with before it. is forced upon the 
attention. of Government by popular 
clamour. My. Lords, I see no, way in 
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or:more widely applied; other than-in the 
recommendations: which «I venture-to 
make::in:. paragraph ‘191,;and the two 
succeeding -of the draft whieh 
I had the: honour ‘to bring. before ‘the 
Committee. If these recommendations 
were: adopted—and 1: do: hope. Her 
Majesty’s: Government will, at least, 
consider the advisability of doing: so— 
of ..course :# number of: consequential 
Amendments in the Act of 1878 would 
become necessary. .That Act, my Lords, 
is simply a miracle, a: masterpiece of con- 
fusion. Nobody understands it., I venture 
to say:thatif you were toshut up the noble 
and learned ‘Lord. opposite (Lord Thring), 
and all. Her Majesty’s: Inspectors in 
different rooms, and ask. them to write 
down: separately what. they held. to be 
the powers which are given under that 
Act, and:who the: people.are whe come 
within its jurisdiction, and who do-not;no 
two of them would be able to agree. . The 
Act. requires amendment.. What can be 
more absurd, for instance, than the 
provision in Clause 15 of that Act whieh 
allows women to work during a period 
of 15 hours, provided they are allowed 
four hours and a half for rest and refresh- 
ment ; and there being at the same time a 
provision in another clause, 61, which 
makes it. absolutely impossible for an 
Inspector, or any number of Inspectors, 
to see that the women get their four 
hours and a: half rest, or .to ascertain 
whether they are not compelled to work 
15.hours out of the 24. -Sections.77-and 
78. are also. sections which ‘are liable to 
great abuse, and I would draw attention 
to them. The: matter of overtime,- too, 
requires. careful consideration. . Over- 
time was granted in order to meet sudden 
demands, but there was a great. deal of 
evidence given in proof of the allegation 
that the privileges of overtime .are 
abused, . that. practically the full time 
allowance is worked on consecutive days, 
that is to say, the overtime allowed is 
worked. out in about two:.months, and 
produces .a period. of : brisk, trade, that 
period of brisk trade. being followed 
-by. a period. of comparatively slack 
trade.. -I. think, therefore, that the 
question of overtime is very important, 
and. deserves very careful consideration. 
Then, my Lords, the term “ workshop” 
requires to be more clearly defined, and 
if the word “family ”..continues to. be 





which the law can be universally.applied, 


used in the Act,-that.also requires ‘4o 
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be more carefully defined. At present 
what may be included in the word 
“family” is very vague, and I suppose 
in Scotland it might be made to compre- 
hend almost the whole country side. 
Then, I think, a minimum penalty 
ought to be imposed for all breaches of 
the Act. Those are the alterations and 
Amendments which I would venture to 
press upon the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The number of 
Inspectors also requires to be increased. 
It came out very strongly in evidence, 
and very greatly, I think, to the credit 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, how very 
strong a sense of duty they evidently 
entertain, and what great exertions they 
make to fulfil that duty, but their num- 
bers are utterly inadequate'and must be 
largely, supplemented. They ought also, 
in certain cases,to be assisted by men 
who have practical experience of the 
various trades, and who have at their 
fingers’ ends all the dodges which are 
practised in the trades. My Lords, that 
is practically all I have to say to your 
Lordships. I think it is a pity that all 
mention of the dock labourers was 
omitted in the Report. It is impossible 


to say that a précis of the very volumin- 
ous evidence which was given upon that 


subject would not be of great value. I 
think it is a great pity that there is no 
reference to the tailoring trade in the 
West End of London ; and I should per- 
sonally be glad if some Member of the 
Committee would explain what they 
mean by the opinions, sentiments, and 
statement of facts attributed to the 
Bishop of Bedford in paragraph 44 of the 
Report. My Lords, before I sit down I 
should like, though it may be unusual, 
to express upon my own part, at any 
rate, my thanks tosome of the witnesses 
and others who were of the greatest 
assistance in the inquiry. As your 
Lordships may well imagine, considering 
the character of the witnesses that we 
wanted to bring before the Committee, the 
inquiry was, at its inception, exceedingly 
difficult to set in motion. Mr. Arnold 
White, at the request of the Committee, 
gave us very valuable assistance at 
the outset in setting the inquiry 
going. It is true that in a very short 
time the inquiry gained a momentum 
that was exceedingly difficult to check, 
but at the beginning it was exceedingly 
difficult to set in motion, and I think 
The Earl of Dunraven 
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Mr. Arnold White deserves the thanks 
of the Committee and your Lordships 
for the assistance he gave. A great 
many of the witnesses before us 
who were not in the least interested 
on one side or the other, came 
long distances, at great inconveni- 
ence, and at the sacrifice of much valw- 
able time, to give information and 
assistance to the Committee. I should: 
like also to say that we derived the, 
greatest assistance from Mr. Oram, one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who assisted 
us in the very difficult task of obtaining 
reliable witnesses from the Provinces. 
My Lords, the task which I have set. 
myself has not been a very agreeable 
one. It is not very pleasant to have to 
make criticisms in a case of this kind, 
but feeling, as I do, very strongly that. 
the case which was presented in evidence 
before the Committee is not clearly, 
fairly, justly, and impartially placed 
before the House in the Report, feeling, 
aus I do also, that although improved. 
sanitation will do something if the 
recommendations of the Committee are: 
carried out, things will remain very 
much as they were before, and believ- 
ing, as I do, that if that is the case, the 
consequences will be serious, I think I 
should have been very much lacking in 
a sense of duty if Ihad not endeavoured 
to the best of my ability, to lay before 
the House what I believe to be the 
truth. 


Moved to resolve — 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, legisla— 
tion with a view to the amelioration of the- 
condition of the people suffering under the 
sweating system is urgently needed.’’—(The- 
Lord Kenry, E. Dunraven.) 

*Tue Eart or DERBY : My Lords, the: 
speech of the noble Earl has ranged un- 
avoidably over so great a variety of 
subjects that lam afraid it may not be: 
as easy as I could wish to answer it in a 
connected and consecutive manner. The. 
noble Earl says he has performed a dis-- 
agreeable duty in criticising the Report. 
of his Colleagues upon the Committee. 
For my own part I am quite willing to 
accept any criticism which is fair and 
well founded, and I have this consolation, 
that if the noble Earl has found con-- 
siderable fault with what we have said. 
and done, or rather with what we have: 
not said or done, his criticism was con- 
fined to assertion only, and he did net 
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think it necessary to follow it up by 
proof. The noble Earl said, and it is 
almost the only charge he made which 
is definite enough for me to take hold of, 
that in every case where capital was 
concerned the Report showed a prejudice 
in favour of capital and against labour. 
He did not put it in those words, and I 
should be sorry to misquote him, bnt I 
think that was the effect of the state- 
ment he made. I will leave it to your 
Lordships to consider what are the pro- 
babilities of the case in that respect. 
Who are the capitalists with whom the 
Committee have been dealing? They 
are the men called sweaters—not rich 
men or employers on a great scale, but 
for the most part small men, very often 
working for themselves, driven very 
hard by competition, and, therefore, 
driven to press very hardly on those 
whom they employ. There are sub- 
contractors with whom I do not sup- 
pose it is alleged we are likely 
to have any particular sympathy 
here ; and there are foreign im- 
migrants who come in and compete 
with our native labour. I think it 
would be very difficult for the noble Earl 
or anybody else to show there was an 
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animus in the minds of anyone upon an 
inquiry of this kind in favour of any of 


those classes. Then the noble Earl has 
gone to another charge, also one of a 
very vague character. He says the 
Report is not founded upon the evidence, 
and that some part of the evidence has 
been left unnoticed by it. Well, my 
Lords, that some part of the evidence 
has been left unnoticed is undoubtedly 
the truth, because if we were to com- 
press the Report within such limits as 
that anybody would be likely to read it 
we could not have made a complete 
abstract of those 2,000 to 3,000 pages of 
evidence which probably not many of 
your Lordships have looked at, and which 
probably very few of your Lordships 
have read. Then it is said that some 
particular cases have been left un- 
noticed. The noble Earl explained that 
he meant by that to refer specially to 
the dock labourers. Well, we left out 
advisedly any mention of the evidence 
that had been brought before us with 
regard to the dock labourers, and we 
did so for this reason, that the state of 
things had entirely changed between 
the time when the evidence was taken 
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and the time at which the Report came 
out. That great strike had occurred 
which is in everybody’s recollection, 
and to have referred to the state of 
things which existed in 1888, before 
the time of the strike, would have been 
simply time and trouble thrown away. 
Then, when the noble Earl says the Report 
is against the evidence, he knows per- 
fectly well, and your Lordships must 
know, that where a great mass of evidence 
is taken and it is very contradictory 
nothing is easier than to say “Your Report 
does not follow the evidence.” - That is 
a charge which can very easily be made, 
and which is very difficult to disprove ; 
but, unless it is accompanied by some 
proof, I do not think it requires much 
consideration. Then I pass over what 
was said by the noble Earl about our 
having borrowed from his Report. I 
have not the smallest objection to 
acknowledge that fact. I have always. 
thought, and I believe my colleagues 
upon this Committee thought, that the 
Report of the noble Earl was very valu- 
able, that it contained a great deal of 
valuable matter, and I do not think we 
could have shown our opinion better 
than by embodying it in part of our 
Report in connection with the evidence 
to which it refers, though in a some- 
what different form from that which 
he adopted. Then I come to the 
definite question which the noble Ear} 
has raised, and as to which he finds 
fault with what we have said, and 
with what we have recommended or 
have not recommended. My Lords, in 
the first place we took the question which 
he raises of competition among employers. 
He says a great deal of distress, arising 
from what is called sweating, is caused 
by an excessive competition among em- 
ployers ; and he further goes on to say 
that that is ignored or insufficiently 
mentioned in the Report. Well, my 
Lords, it is only ignored in this sense, 
that the effect of the very keen competi- 
tion among the East End employers did 
not require to be mentioned and empha- 
sised, because everybody is well aware 
of it. It cannot be unknown, and it cer- 
tainly did not require to be more em- 
phatically stated. But I do not under- 
stand quite what the noble Earl proposes 
as a remedy for this undue competition 
among employers. I listened to him 
with the greatest interest, and I thought. 
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some recommendation was coming; but, 
‘although he mentions this as an ‘unsatis- 
factory state of..things, he does «not 
“in the least suggest. anything that.ean be 
done: either to:prevent or lessen-it. I 
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think that the doctrine. which he lays: 


down is.not.one which your Lordships or 


the publie are likely to accept, when. he: 


tells you that it is the excessive eompeti- 
tion. amongst-employers that is the cause 


of low wages. - I. should have. thought: 


every. child would know that excessive 
competition among employers would 
operate, as far:as it operates: at all, to 
raise wages, and not to lower them. 
‘Then, my Lords, the noble Karl speaks 
of the illegitimate.and illegal advantages 
gained by the sweater.. He tells us that 
the. sweater gains his advantage by 
breaking the law.. 1 wish the . noble 
Earl had explained-what are the illegal 
advantages. gained by the sweater, and 
what.is the law that he breaks. He did 
not mention that... - 

*Tae Ear. or DUNRAVEN': If. the 
noble. Lord will pardon me, I said that 
the sweater had advantages in respect of 
either ‘being outside the law and con- 
sequently not being affected by it, or of 
being able to break and evade factory’ 
legislation that. cannot be broken. or 
evaded by the owners of factories. and: 
workshops. ' 

*Tue Kart or DERBY: I thought the 
noble. Harl spoke of the sweaters actually 
breaking the law, and not merely of their 
advantages in evading the law. But if 
that. means that the Factories and Work 
shops Acts are to be applied to all labour 
performed by people in their own houses, 
that raises.a question to. which I. will 
advert presently... I would point out 
that the illegal advantage which is re- 
ferred to.seems to imply that the person 
called the sweater actually breaks some 
existing law. . Now, if that is so-he can 
be dealt with without any change in the 
law, and I presume that the addi- 
tional inspection, which we quite agree 
with the noble Lord in recommending, 
would meet the requirements of the 
case. But when the noble Earl goes on 
to say he wants to put the sweater, the 
worker, and the employer on an equality, 

_I think he is suggesting that Parliament 
should do that. which is utterly beyond 
the. power of:any legislation whatever 
to perform. Unless you are prepared 
to say that no-work is:to be taken home 
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-by workers or done in their own houses, 
and that all work is to be. donein regis- 
tered factories’ and - workshops, «there 
will be undoubtedly a greater freedom 
from restraint on the part of. these who 
work in their own houses.than there is 
elsewhere. I do not think the noble 
Earl.can. really contemplate such -an 
alteration ‘of the law as. this, that’a 
woman, for instance, is ‘not to be allowed 
.to take a piece of work -home, and so 
contribute to her own and her husband's 
earnings, because by so doing she; would 
commit a breach of. the Factories and 
Workshops Acts. Ido not think that 
is intended, and if that is not intended I 
do not see what it is that the. noble 
Earl means. I am not prepared to deny 
that there is an excessive desire for 
cheap articles, and a very keen compe- 
tition among employers, but if the noble 
Earl or anyone else will tell: us how 
that .competition is to be dealt with by 
Parliamentary action he will be able to 
do what nobody has been able to do 
before. Then, as to the case of sub- 
contractors, the noble Earl-says that we 
have entirely put'out of sight and 
ignored the abuse of sub-contracting and 
the number of unnecessary middlemen. 
He tells us that 83’ witnesses spoke of 
the existence of unnecessary middlemen 
as being the cause of the evil. Now, as 
tv our having ignored the subject, I 
would refer to paragraph 181 of the 
Report, in which we say that the em- 
ployers are to blame if they leave to the 
sub-contractor the duty of selecting the 
workers exclusively. This is what. we 
say— 

“« But it seems to us that the middleman ig 
the consequence, not the cause of the evil; the 
instrument not the hand which gives.motion to 
the instrument, which does the mischief. More- 
over, the middleman is found to be absent in 


many cases in which the evils complained of 
abound.’’ fee 


My Lords, that is a very simple and dis- 
passionate statement, but I. believe it 


represents the literal fact. I do.not 
believe that the unnecessary middle 
man is the cause of low wages. I 
do not pretend to explain ‘the cause or 
the manner in which the- number of 
middlemen has become so great, but I 
should think it must be obvious to any- 
one who considers the matter, that if it 
is the employer's object to pay as little as 





he can, and if it is naturally: the object of 
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the worker to receive as much as he can, 
they have both a strong and identical in- 
terest: in getting rid of the ‘middleman 
whois ‘interposed between them, and who 
takes a share of the profits -of both. 
‘Presumably, therefore; the middleman 
exists because he is found in. some way 
necessary, or, at least, useful. But, 
my Lords, when the noble Earl objects to 
the number of unnecessary middlemen, 
and-to the abuse of sub-contracting, I 
observed that he very. wisely stopped 
short of suggesting any means’ by which 
the practice to which ‘he objects can be 
put an end to. He does not ‘suggest 
that sub-contracting should be forbidden. 
I do-not go into that question, ' because 
he has not raised it, but I think it-would 
be easy to show that the prohibition of 
sub-contracting would be utterly ineffec- 
tive, besides being in many casés ex- 
tremely unfair, If you cannot put an 
end to the system, and if it has grown 
up in the ordinary course of trade, I 
think there is no use in denouncing that 
which after all is not, as we believe, a 
cause, but is a symptom of an unhealthy 
state of things. My Lords, I now come 
to the more important question which 
the noble Earl has raised, I mean that of 
immigration, and the over- 


foreign 
crowded state of the labour market. 
The noble Earl finds fault with us for 
minimising that grievance. He says 
that we make too little of it, and he 
refers to the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which reported very fully upon 


the subject. Now, my Lords, it is quite 
true that we did not go fully, or in detail, 
into this question of foreign immigra- 
tion, and we did not do so for three 
reasons: In the first place; we were 
aware that that Committee of the House 
of Commons was sitting; in fact, it 
reported before we did, and we did not 
think it desirable to go again over the 
ground which had been thoroughly 
traversed by those who were dealing 
with the subject in the other House. 
The noble Earl himself referred to the 
fact of that Committee sitting, and 
admitted that it was a reason why we 
should not deal at length with that part 
of the subject. In the next. place, the 
subject is an extremely important one, no 
doubt, but it isa very large one, and it 
only in a slight degree concerns the 
subject of..our inquiry. No .doubt 
foreign immigration. does affect the 
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anything and everything that bears’ upon 
the habits and life of the working 
classes ;° but the question of foreign 
immigration has many other aspects 


‘besides that'which we have to look at. 


It would have been’ quite impossible 


for us to go fully into it, or to make 


a recommendation upon that . subject, 
without. taking’ into ‘consideration .a 
very large number. of questions which 
were not within our order..of refer- 


ence, and which were. not, in fact, -in 


any way before us. For instance, 
there was the question whether, if we were 
to:put checks upon the immigration -of 
working men from foreign countries 
those countries might not retaliate, and 
object to our working men being em- 
ployed there; and, if'so, it is not-at all 
certain that weshould have the best of 
that bargain. Then, again, itis admitted 
by all the witnesses that these. foreign 
workers who are so much complained of 
do not come upon the rates. They do 
not live upon charity, they maintain 
themselves, they are not paupers ; and 
the objection taken to them is not that 
they are helpless, or idle, or incapable of 
getting their living, but that they are 
too industrious and too frugal, and there- 
fore dangerous competitors for our own 
people to encounter. I think Parliament 
will pause before it says that on such 
grounds as these working men from 
other countries are to be excluded from 
this country. And let me .point out 
here that that question involves the 
much larger one of protection to native 
labour ; because if Parliament ought to 
interfere to prevent the cheap foreign 
workman coming into this‘country and 
working here, it’ would obviously: follow 
that that cheap article which he produces 
abroad is equally to be objected.to. There- 
fore, the question raised is no less than 
this, whether we are to revert to the 
principle of protecting native labour by 
putting exceptional taxes upon articles 
imported from abroad. But, my Lords, 
I do not know that I need labour this 
point, because, in point of fact, the noble 
Earl] has himself given up the case. He 
says we ought to have laid. much more 
stress upon this matter, and I expected to 
hear him say, but he stopped short of 
that, that we ought to have recommended 
-Parliament to put restrictions on foreign 


Jabour.:. But'.when I look at; his..own 
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Report, paragraph 180, I find these 


wo 
“On the evidence before us we do not feel 
justified in suggesting any legislative inter- 
ference with immigration.” 
If the noble Earl thought that there 
should be no legislative interference 
with immigration, which is exactly the 
view we take, I do not see what advan- 
tage there would have been in our calling 
attention at greater length to the sub- 
ject. My Lords, I am bound to mention, 
though in saying this I am only stating 
my personal opinion, that it came out 
in the evidence taken before us, and 
before the other Committee, that the 
effect of this foreign immigration is very 
much less than it is popularly supposed 
to be. We all know that the real diffi- 
culty—the real danger—is the rate at 
which the poorest class are increasing in 
London and in our great towns. Com- 
pared with that natural increase, which 
it is not suggested we can check, the 
very slight addition which is made 
by foreign emigration is practically 
without appreciable effect. Well, my 
Lords, I have touched on the three 
points to which the noble Earl referred. 
What he objected to, as I understood, 
was that though we had dealt with the 
sanitary part of the question we had not 
dealt with the economical part of it. 
Now, it is quite true, and I quite agree 
with him, that what we call sweating 
means two things: it means work done 
under unsanitary conditions, and it 
means work done at very low and 
inadequate wages. We have dealt with 
the first point to the best of our judg- 
ment, and the various recommendations 
we have made will be better discussed 
in detail, when, as I hope may be the 
case, the Government brings in a Bill 
upon the subject. But with regard to 
the economical part of the question, I 
am bound to say that I think we should 
only be deluding the public if we held 
out any hope that the evil of inadequate 
wages could be directly dealt with by 
‘legislation. It is hardly necessary, I 
think, to prove what everybody is agreed 
upon ; but surely it is obviozs that if a 
man, driven by necessity,is willing to take 
1s. a day, it would be utterly impossible 
to say he should not be allowed to work 
for less than 2s. In the first place, you 
could not enforce such a law if it were 
passed, because both parties would be 
The Earl of Derby 
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equally interested in breaking it, and 
nobody else would be concerned in the 
matter. In the next place, if such a 
law could be passed and enforced, the only 
result would be that the man who gets 
low wages—inadequately low wages if 
you please—would get no wages at all, 
When things are in the state in which 
they are unhappily at the East End of 
London, there are only two ways in which 
the remedy can be applied. Labour isin 
excess of the demand, and: therefore it 
is exceedingly cheap. What you have 
to do, if you can, is either to increase the 
demand on the one hand or to lessen the 
supply on the other. I donot know how 
or by what process legislation can increase 
the demand for labour. Nothing except 
relief works or public works of some kind 
would do it; and even if that extreme 
remedy were adopted, the only effect 
after a short time would be that you 
would have drawn a larger number of 
workmen to share in the expenditure 
going on. Then as to the diminution 
of the supply* of labour. I am 
afraid that no direct remedy by 
legislation is possible. It may seem a 
hard thing to say, but it is better to look 
at things as they are. Indirectly, we may 
hope that a higher standard of civilisa- 
tion, the increase of education, the 
diminution of those exceedingly early 
marriages, and in some degree emigra- 
tion, may act as a palliative and remedy ; 
but that there can be within any short 
period of time a radical cure is, to my 
mind, beyond hope. But we do not think 
that because you cannot effect a radical 
cure that is any reason why you should 
not endeavour to apply such palliatives as 
you can. That is what we intended to do 
in dealing with the sanitary part of the 
question ; and if anybody thinks that the 
Committee ought to have dealt with the 
economical part of the question also, and 
that they should have devised or sug- 
gested means by which these unfortunate 
underpaid workmen should be more 
regularly employed, let him bring for- 
ward his scheme, and let us see whether 
any working result can be pro- 
duced from it. The noble Earl has none, 
and I do not believe any can be found. 
I only ask your Lordships to believe 
that in going through this vast and com- 
plicated subject we have endeavoured to 
deal as fairly as we could with the evi- 
dence. I have not seen a trace of any 
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prejudice or feeling on one side or the 
other in the course of this Inquiry. I 
believe the object of every member of 
the Committee was only to get 
at the facts; and though the zeal 
of the noble Earl may have led 
him to feel some disappointment in 
that we have not gone as far as he is 
disposed to go, yet, if he looks at what 
we have recommended, and remembers 
that he himself has abstained from 
making any precise recommendation in 
reference to the matters on which he has 
laid stress here, I think he will see that 
the difference between us is not as wide 
as to him appeared when he retired from 
the Committee. My Lords, I feel that I 
have very inadequately defended my 
colleagues who acted upon this Inquiry ; 
but, of course, I was not aware, and could 
not be aware, what the particular points 
would be upon which the noble Earl 
would touch. However, if any further 
occasion should arise, I am happy to 
think that there are other Members of 
the Committee who will be able to do 
justice to the subject. 


Moved, that the further debate be 
adjourned till To-morrow, and be taken 


first.—(The Lord Wemyss, 2. Wemyss) ; 
agreed to, and ordered accordingly. 


SUCK RIVER DRAINAGE (PROVISION 
OF FUNDS) BILL.—(No. 92.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon to the Standing Committee for 
General Bills for the consideration of the 
Custody of Children Bill and the Pro. 
tection of Children Bill. 


Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
House adjourned at ten minutes before 


Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


{June 9, 1890} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th June, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if his attention 
has been called to the agricultural statis- 
tics published in the Zimes of 10th 
January, 1890, showing the decline in 
the cultivation of wheat, and also in the 
numbers of live stock in the United King- 
dom between 1869 and 1889; to what 
cause such decline is attributable ; if it 
has taken place in Germany, France, 
Russia, America, or any foreign country ; 
and if itis proposed to take any steps 
in the matter? 

THe PRESIDENT or trae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): My attention has been 
called to the statistics published in the 
Times of January 10th, 1890. They 
appear to have been taken from the 
Agricultural Returns, and, with some 
minor exceptions, are in the main correct. 
The Returns do show a very serious 
decline in the area devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat since 1869, to the extent 
of 1,437,000 acres. With regard to the 
number of live stock, sheep have declined 
14 per cent., but cattle, on the other 
hand, have increased 13 per cent., and 
pigs, 29 per cent., the increase in the two 
latter classes exceeding in importance 
the decrease in the number of sheep, 
which I believe to be due, among other 
causes, to the losses which were suffered 
from liver-fluke in the three years fol- 
lowing 1879, and which have never yet 
been recovered. The decline in wheat 
is due to the heavy fall which has occur- 
red in the price of that commodity. 
What the fall in price is due to is a 
matter of opinion. Some people, I 
believe, attribute it entirely to foreign 
competition and to greatly increased 
facilities of transport and production ; 
others, again, to causes connected with 
the currency. I believe myself that the 
fall in the price of wheat may be attri- 
buted in part to both of these causes, 
though in what proportion it is, I appre- 
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hend, impossible to say. There does not 
appear to have been any decline. in ‘Ger- 
many, France, or Russia, while in 
America, up till recently, there has been 
a great increase. I am not aware of any 
steps which it is in my power to take to 
encourage a larger production of wheat 
in this country. 


HOME FOOD SUPPLY. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture if any calculation has been offi- 
cially made by his Department of the 
period of time over which the quantity 
of wheat and flour usually in the United 
Kingdom would suffice for the food of 
the people at the existing rate of con- 
sumption, in case foreign supplies were 
stopped by war, blight, or other causes; 
and. if any reserve of grain has been 
formed by the State for use in such 
eventuality ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No official estimate 
of the nature referred to has been pre- 
pared by the Board of Agriculture, or, 
as far as I know, by any other Depart- 
ment of the Government. . The quantity 
of wheat and flour in the United 
Kingdom at any given date varies con- 


siderably, according to the period of the 


year. After harvest the supply is, of 
course, considerable; at the present 
time it is probably much less. It has 
been estimated by persons engaged in 
the corn trade that a consumption of 
480,000 qrs. per week is required at the 
present time. Possibly seven times this 
amount may be in stock or undelivered. 
To this must be added the grain now in 

to the United Kingdom. The 
calculation of these several amounts is 
to a great extent, of course, a matter of 
conjecture. No reserve has been formed 
by the State. 


ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE AT THE 
VATICAN, 

-Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign’ Affairs whether any appoint- 
ment or authorisation has been made of 
@ representative of this country at the 
Vatican; and what is the nature of the 
agreement made with the Pope respecting 
mixed marri at Malta? . 

“Tar UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fereus- 
soy, Manchester, N.E.): 1. No such ap- 

Mr. Chaplin 


{COMMONS} 
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pointment , or authorisation: has been 
made: since the termination of «Sir 
Lintern Simmon’s Special ‘Mission, 2. 
The Agreement has been laid upon the: 
Table very recently; and: I- have also 
explained it in detail, 


THE INDIAN POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. ve 
‘Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : I 

beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that, in spite of 
the instructions of the Secretary of State 
for India in 1879, to the effect that no one ’ 
except a native of India should be ap- 
pointed to posts in any branch of the 
Administration in India of Rs. 200 and’ 
upwards, except so faras the Presidencies' 
of Madras and Bombay are concerned, on 
reference to himself . and with his 
sanction, and that of the Viceroy from 
other parts of India, there are in the 
Post Office Department a large number 
of Europeans occupying posts designated 
for natives of India ; whether his sanction 
was given, or that of the Viceroy, in each 
instance, to the several appointmerits ; 
and whether he will state why natives of 
India were not appointed to these offices, 
seeing that identical positions in’ every 
presidency and province are filled by 
natives of India? ; 

*Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
The Secretary of Stgte has had no ‘ex- 
planation on this subject, but inquiry 
is being made. 


THE CANTONMENTS ACT (INDIA), 1889. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Govern- 
ment will lay upon the Table, and cause 
to be distributed, copies of “ The Canton- 
ments Act (India), 1889,” and of any 
Rules which have been or are proposed 
to be made under Section ‘26, Clause 21, 
and Section 27, Sub-sections 2 and 4 
of the said Act? 

*Sir J.GORST : The Act and the Rules 
are bothin the Library of the House, 
but if the hon. Member cares to move 
for copies of them, such copies can be 
laid on the Table as an unopposed 
Return. 


THE INDIAN FORESTS DEPARTMENT. 
Sr RICHARD TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham): I beg to ask the Under, Sec- 
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retary of State for India what cousidera-, 
tion practically is beitig given to the recetit 
request by the’ Officers of- the Indian 


Forests Department for the assimilation’ 


of their Leave and Pension Rules with 
those of the Public Works Department ? 


*Srm J. GORST: This is a matter. 


which was under discussion by the Sec- 
retary of State and the Government of 
India, when the consent of the Govern- 
was given to the proposed Committee 
on the grievances of the uncovenanted 
servants of India. The Secretary, of State 
can take no further step till the House 


of Commons has determined whether the 


Committee shall be appointed. 


KASHMIR. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg: to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for India when 


the Papers relating to Kashmir, stated 


on the 18th of February to have. been 


recently received ftom India, and e 
publication of which was then furnished. 
will be presented to the House ; and 
whether the Secretary of State will state 
what condition he wishes to insure in 
Kashmir before he gives the Maharajah 
the opportunity of. governing his State 
“in a way which will be a benefit to his 
subjects and to neighbouring countries 
as well,” which it was stated the Govern- 
ment ‘of India would be. prepared to 
facilitate ? 


*Sir J. GORST : The Papers relating to 
Kashmir are now before my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State, and will be imme- 
diately presented to the House—I have 
little doubt before the expiration of the 
week. The hon. Member.asks me what 
condition the Secretary of State wishes 
to insure in Kashmir before he gives the 
Maharajah the opportunity of governing 
his State in a way to benefit his subjects 
and neighbouring countries. The con- 
dition which the Secretary of State 
wishes to insure in Kashmir is one of 


just and upright government im _ the; 


interest of the people of the State. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the majority of 
people of Kaskmir are of opinion that 
the only way. to secure the state’ of 
things which the Secretary of State 
desires is the restoration of their lawful 
ruler and the withdrawal of all improper 
interference } 
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* Sr J. GORST: No, Sir, there ‘is no 
reason ‘to suppose that the majority of 
the people of Keshmir’ entertain any 
such’ opinion. 


THE BENGAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask’ the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he is now in 2 position to. answer 
the question as to the circumstances 
under which Kali Krishna Bagchi end 
two other surgeons on the Bengal Estab- 
lishment have been dismissed from the 
Service ; whether it is the fact that, in 
accordance with the rule governing the 
promotion of assistant surgeons, Kali 
Krishna Bagchi, after 14 years most 
satisfactory service, applied for ex- 
amination at the septennial exantina- 
tiou in Calcutta in May last, and two 


other assistant surgeons, after a lessea 


term of service, applied for the like 
examination ; that’ such examination 
took place, and all were declared to have 
satisfied the examiners; that the In- 


‘spector General of Hospitals addressed 
questions to the Principal of the Medical 
‘College, and received. assurances that 


every safeguard against foul play had 
been taken, and the examination con- 
ducted under adequate supervision ; that, 
nevertheless, the. Inspector General 
called upon Kali Krishna Bagchi and 
two others to undergo a supplémen- 
tary examination. prepared by himself ; 
whether this course was in direct ‘con- 
tradiction to the Regulations affecting 
medical examinations in India, the 
Examining Board alone having power to 


‘examine medical officers’; whether Kali 


Krishna Bagchi and two’ others, having, 
on the ground that the proceedings were 
an imputation on their honour, and 
contrary to the Regulations, refused to 
submit themselves to the supplementary 
examination, were summarily dismissed 
for wilful disobedience of orders ; 
whether the head of a Department can 
thus summarily dismiss officers against 


whom ‘no charges of misconduct‘ are 


made’ or inquired into, in view of ‘the 
fact that the ‘Rules of the Government 


Service in India state that Indian © 


“ Subordinates are not to be dismissed merely 
in consequence of unfavourable opitions enter- 
tained towards them by their superiors, or for 
slight reasons, but. on proof, only of tangible 
delinquency in such matters as fraud and dis- 
honesty, continued and wilful pas and 
all offences involving disgrace ’’ 
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and whether he will give instructions 
that the order for the dismissal of these 
officers shall be cancelled, and will direct 
an inquiry to be instituted into the whole 
circumstances, in which full opportunity 
will be given to the officers concerned to 
answer any charges which may have 
been brought against them ? 


Str J. GORST: The answer to the first 
question is in the affirmative. The 
answer to the second is in the negative. 
The facts are not correctly stated in the 
question. The examination was a com- 
pulsory one, failure to pass which in- 
volved dismissal The three assistant 
surgeons were never declared officially 
to have satisfied the examiner. The 
Inspector General, whose duty it was to 
decide whether they had passed or not, 
was not satisfied with their answers, and 
ordered them to answer further ques- 
tions. This was not inconsistent with 
any existing Regulations. The assistant 
surgeons having, after explanations and 
warnings, persisted in disobeying the 
orders of the Inspector General were 
suspended from office in the first 
instance, and their dismissal was finally 
confirmed by the Government of India, 


The Postmen’s 


to whom the matter was referred by the 


Government of Bengal. The Secretary 
of State sees no reason to interfere. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH : Have the regu- 
lations set out in the Circular Memo- 
randum of the 15th of September been 
brought to the notice of the Secretary of 
State ? 


Sir J. GORST: I think that is the 
date of the Circular, but I am not pre- 
pared to pledge myself to anything with 
regard to it without notice. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I will again 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the matter. 


THE EASTERN TELEGRAPH 
COMPANIES. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, with a view of improving and 
cheapening communication between the 
different parts of the British Empire, the 
Government will consider the advisa- 
bility of buying the cables of the Eastern 
Telegraph Companies, or of laying new 
cables to compete with those already in 
existence ? 

Mr. Brad.augh 


{COMMONS} 





Trade Union. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have been asked by 
my right hon. Friend to reply to this 
question. Her Majesty’s Government 
are not prepared to enter upon the wide 
question, involving as it would inter- 
national negotiations, of buying up the 
cables of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
panies, nor is it certain that their 
acquisition by the Government would 
lead to the desired results. But the 
Government would be glad if the labours 
of the International Telegraph Confer- 
ence now sitting at Paris should have 
some result in the direction indicated in 
the question of the hon. Member. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that at the recent examina- 
tion of candidates’ for Engineer officers, 
a candidate who was informed that he 
had failed by 100 marks short of the 
minimum has since been accepted ; and 
whether he will state if this acceptance 
arises from an insufficiency of qualified 
men amongst the competitors, or from 
what other cause ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The standard fixed at the exa- 
mination this year was higher than that 
of last year. Asthe number who passed 
the higher standard was insufficient, six 
of the candidates who came up to last 
year’s standard were entered in addition. 


THE POSTMEN’S TRADE UNION. 
Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 

(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that while 
notices of religious and other meetings 
are allowed to be shown on the Notice 
Boards in the Post Offices, the notices of 
the Postmen’s Trade Union have been 
removed by the officials; and whether 
he will undertake that in future the 
announcements of the Postmen’s Union 
shall have the same advantages as other 
notices of an un-official character ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes, University of Cambridge): So 
long as the Association to which the 
hon. Member refers conducts its opera- 
tions in defiance of regulation, I shall 
certainly not allow its notices to appear 
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on the Official Notice Boards. Where 
such notices have been put up without 
authority, they have been removed with 
my approval. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: That is no answer 
to my question. I must press for an 
answer to the first part of the question. 

*Mr. RAIKES: Will the hon. Member 
kindly repeat it ? 

Mr. C. GRAHAM read the first para- 
graph of the question. 

*Mr. RAIKES: My answer is, yes. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: I am sorry, but I 
fail to see any answer in the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


*Mr. RAIKES: I shall be glad to 
repeat my answer if the hon. Gentleman 
did not catch it. What I said was that 
as long as the Association to which the 
hon. Member refers conducts its opera- 
tions in defiance of the Regulations, its 
notices will not be allowed to appear on 
the Official Notice Boards. Where such 
notices have been put up _ without 
authority, they have been removed with 
my approval. 


MEETING OF POSTMEN. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether an overseer from the London 
Western District Post Office was em- 
ployed officially to attend a meeting of 
postmen on 16th May, in order to take 
the names or numbers of postmen who 
attended such meeting; and whether 
this overseer was taken from his ordinary 
duties to perform this work, or whether 
he was paid extra for it; and, if so, to 
what amount ? 

*Mr. RAIKES : No, Sir. 


ISLE OF SKYE. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver- 
ness-shire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that con- 
siderable hardship is occasioned to 
litigants, compulsory officers, defaulting 
parents, and others in the Island of Skye, 
from having to travel great distances to 
attend the Sheriff Court at Portree.; and 
whether he will order the revival of the 
former custom of the Sheriffs holding 
quarterly Courts at Uig, Dunvegan, 
Broadford, and other centres of popula- 
tion ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute) : I have to inform the 
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hon. Member that the matter he directs 
attention to in this question is at present 
2ceiving my attention. 


, SCOTCH MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 


Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, with reference to a sum of £74,500 
which appears in the Votes for Civil 
Services for the current year under the 
head of “ Medical Officers of Health and 
Inspectors of Nuisances,” whether any 
similar grant is made to Scotland, where 
sanitation appointments are compulsory, 
while it is optional in England; and 
whether in the inquiry promised this 
matter will be taken up and the anomaly 
removed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Member is: 
under a misapprehension. The item of- 
£74,500 to which he refers does not. 
appear in the Estimates for the current . 
year. It appeared in the Estimates for 
1888-89 for the last time, and an analogous 
item was continued for Scotland till the 
yearafter. Both grants have now dis- 


appeared under the Local Government 
Acts, and in both cases an equivalent 
has been given in the form of licences. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SOUTH 
WALES. 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, . 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture why, according to. - 
the official Report of the Ordnance - 
Survey of 1889, no progress has been 
made in the publication of the new one- 
inch sheets Ordnance Survey of certain 
parts of South Wales, including the 
most densely inhabited portions of © 
Glamorganshire; and if he would. 
explain the reason of this delay, and’ 
state when such publications may be 
expected to be issued ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I am informed that 
it is not the case that no progress has 
been made in the publication of the new 
one-inch sheets of the Ordnance Survey 
of certain parts of South Wales. Five 
sheets of the new one-inch map of South 
Wales have been published in outline 
with contour lines. But owing to the 
pressure of other work connected with 
the completion of the maps of England 
on the larger scales of 25 and six inches 
to a mile, comparatively small progress 
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has been made in the publication of the 
new series of the smaller map on the 
scale of one inch to amile. Attention 
has been directed to the matter with the 
view of expediting, so far as may be 
practicable, the publication of these 
maps. I am sorry that I am unable 
to say when the sheets of South Wales 
will be issued. 


TELEGRAMS AT KILNALECK. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he could 
state what sum of money was received 
for telegrams despatched from and to the 
office at Kilnaleck, in County Cavan, 
during the past year; what was the 
extra cost occasioned by the telegraph to 
Kilnaleck during that time; and what 
sum of money has been demanded from 
the guarantors, and for how many years 
are they still liable ? 

*Mr. RAIKES; The Kilnaleck office 
was opened for telegraph business under 
a guarantee of £39 a year for seven 
years from the 7th May, 1889. The 
guarantors are, therefore, still liable for 
six years from that date. The receipts 
for the past year amounted to 
£18 10s. 8d., and the difference be- 


tween that sum and £39, namely, 
£20 9s. 4d., has been demanded from 


the guarantors. The value of received 
telegrams is not in any case taken into 
account. The extra cost for the year is 
represented by the amount of the 
guarantee, namely, £39. 


AGRICULTURAL VALUATION. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he has now con- 
sidered the representations repeatedly 
made in the past year by leading practi- 
cal agriculturists, and by various bodies 
representing agricultural interests, as to 
the unsatisfactory working of the present 
system of agricultural valuation and the 
failure of existing laws to adequately 
protect the interest of tenant farmers in 
their improvements ; whether he is 
aware that, by an Act passed last year, 
the procedure under “The Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1883,” has 
been amended by the adoption of the 
principle of arbitration by a single 
referee ; and whether, having regard to 
the generally recognised necessity for 
amending existing laws, he will 
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endeavour to secure facilities for the 
Second Reading of the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill and other Bills dealing 
with these questions, with a view to 
refer them to a Select Committee ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It is within my 
knowledge that the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Act, 1883, has been 
amended in the manner referred to in 
the question, and Iam quite aware that 
in that and in some other respects it is 
quite possible that the Agricultural 
Holdings Act for England might be 
amended with advantage. But no repre- 
sentations have been made to the Board, 
and I have no information of my own 
which leads me to believe that tenant- 
farmers are unable under the existing 
laws to secure the fair compensation for 
their improvements to which they are 
fully entitled. On the contrary, as far 
as I can learn, I believe there never was 
a time when the attainment of that object 
was more entirely within their own con- 
trol than it is at present. In reply to 
the third paragraph of the question, the 
hon. Member must know perfectly well 
that in the present state of public busi- 
ness, when the available time of the 
Government is already counted by hours, 
it would be impossible for me to secure 
facilities for the discussion of the mea- 
sure for which he is responsible, which 
deals with a great variety of vety im- 
portant matters, and some of which are 
of a controversial character. With regard 
to the other Bills to which he refers, I 
may remind him that I have already 
done my best to secure the Second Read- 
ing of one of the Bills, which deals with 
an admitted grievance, and on which 
there appeared to be no difference of 
opinion, namely, the Bill of my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for the 
Wirral Division of Cheshire (Colonel 
Cotton). This, however, to my great 
regret, was prevented by the opposition 
of the hon. Member himself. I venture 
to hope that he may be persuaded to 
withdraw his opposition and allow my 
hon. Friend’s Bill to become law during 
the present Session. With regard to 
the question of valuation and the other 
matters arising out of or connected with 
it, they are now under consideration. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consent to the extension 
of the Bill of the hon. Member for the 
Wirral Division in accordance with the 
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Amendment I have placed on the Paper ; 
and will he consent at«the earliest pos- 
sible period to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to go into the whole question of 
agricultural valuation and the other 
questions dealt with in the Bill to which 
I have referred ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am afraid that I 
cannot add to the reply I have already 
given to the hon. Member. I must ask 
him to give notice of any further ques- 
tion. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State fr the 
Home Department the numbers of the 
Metropolitan Police employed on special 
duty, or diverted from the performance 
of their ordinary duties, on account of 
the Epsom races ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I am informed by the 
Chief Commissioner that he sees grave 
objections to making public the details 
of police arrangements on particular 
occasions, or the numbers of police who 
are detached from their ordinary duties 
on such occasions as Epsom races. I 
must therefore ask the hon. Member, in 
the public interest, not to press me for 
this information. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
can state the number of police officers of 
each rank, namely, Inspectors, Sergeants, 
and Constables in the Metropolitan Police 
Force, who have been pensioned within 
the last 12 months who have respectively 
completed 15, 20, and 25 years’ service? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The Commissioner 
of Police has furnished me with the 
Return asked for, and I shall be happy to 
show it to the hon. Gentleman. 


THE ZAMBESI RIVER. 

Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I beg’ to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty when the results 
“of the survey of the mouths of the 
Zambesi River, which was made last year 
under the direction of the Admiralty, 
will be published ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No complete 
survey of the mouths of the Zambesi 
was made last year. Her Majesty’s ship 
Stork, however, when entering the 
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Chinde mouth of the river, noted the 
sounding and sent in an incomplete 
sketch of this entrance. In default of a 
survey this sketch was published in 
March last as a chart. A “notice to 
mariners” containing all the informa- 
tion. then in the possession of the Ad- 
miralty had been previously issued in 
October, 1889. 


SIERRA LEONE—MR. COPLAND 


CRAWFORD. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
asx the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies how many days Mr. Copland 
Crawford remained in prison in Sierra 
Leone after he was sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment for causing a 
native servant to be flogged to death ; 
what was the date of his arrival in 
Liverpool, and also the date of his final 
release ; and whether any decision has 
been arrived at concerning his claim to 
a pension ? ' 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
For THE COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): It appears 
from the records connected with the 
case that Mr. Crawford had undergone 
imprisonment since llth April, 1889. 
The trial ended on 20th July. On 29th 
July the officer administering the Govern- 
ment ‘reported that, on the advice of a 
Medical Board, he had caused Mr. Craw- 
ford to be handed over to the custody of 
the police for safe detention in the 
colonial hospital. He left Sierra Leone 
on 8th August. Therefore, after con- 
viction he remained in prison nine days, 
and in the colonial hospital in custody 
10 days. He arrived at Liverpool on 
24th August, was at once examined by 
Dr. Ross and Dr. Beamish, and imme- 
diately released. His employment at 
Sierra Leone was only on a temporary 
engagement for six months, which ex- 
pired on llth March, 1889, before the 
time when he was brought to trial. 
There is, therefore, no question of any 
claim to pension or gratuity of any 
kind ; but I may add that no pension 
could,underany circumstances, be awarded 
to an officer convicted of felony and sen- 
tenced to 12 months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 


CROFTERS IN WEST ARDNAMURCHAN. 

Cotonen MALCOLM (Argyllshire): I 

beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
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the Crofter Commissioners have fixed 
Tobermory as the place for their Court 
when holding the inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the Crofters in West Ardnamur- 
chan ; if so, how the Crofters (many of 
them aged) are to reach Tobermory, and 
who is to pay for their subsistence when 
attending the Court; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of holding 
the Court as Kilchoan, where there is a 
decent hotel, and which would be easily 
reached by the people concerned ? 


Mr. J. P. B. BOBERTSON: The 
Crofter Commissioners fixed on Tober- 
mory as the most suitable place for hear- 
ing the cases of the West Ardnamurchan 
crofters after they had communicated 
with the factor on the estate, and also 
with the agent for the crofters, who 
both agreed that this would be the most 
convenient place to hold the sittings. 


ROMAN;,CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Go- 
van): 1 beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether it is lawful for Parochial Boards 
in Scotland (should they deem it 
expedient) to appoint a Roman Catholic 
chaplain in poor houses in Scotland, and 
to allow him a suitable remuneration ; or 
whether it is illegal to appoint as chap- 
lain any person other than a clergyman 
of the Established Church ? 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to postpone the 
question until Thursday. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Lorp H. BRUCE (Wilts, Chippen- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board when the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts 
(Amendment) Bill, as also the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts (Consolida- 
tion) Bill, will be printed ? 

*THeE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I believe 
that both Bills will be in the Vote Office 
to-day. 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 
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Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I beg to ask the President of | 
the Board of Agriculture in what dis- 
tricts the Muzzling Order for dogs has 
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been rescinded; if he can state. the 
number of cases of rabies during the 


from Raisins.. 


_past year ; and whether it is proposed to 


continue the Muzzling Order in the 
Metropolis, and if statistics prove that: 
if it were extended for six months to the 
whole Kingdom the disease would entirely. 
disappear ? 

Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.) : 
May 1 ask whether it is not the fact that. 
the registration of dogs has signally 
failed in the Continental cities where it 
has been adopted; and whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will re consider his. 
decision as to replacing muzzling by 
registration ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Yes, Sir ; lam awar® 
of both of the facts referred to by the 
hon. Member ; but I must remind him 
that the Order which has recently beem 
made by the Board of Agricult tre— 
substituting a collar for the muzzle— 
only extends to those districts in which 
we have reason to believe that the 
disease has ceased to exist. In reply to 
the question on the Paper, the Muzzling 
Order has been modified in those parts of 
Essex, Herts, Kent, and Surrey, which 
are outside the Metropolitan Police 
District. The number of cases of rabies. 
during last year was 340. The Muzzling 
Order has never at any time been ex- 
tended to the whole Kingdom, and there 
are no statistics to show what the effect. 
of the Order would be if it were made: 
universal. From the progress made 
already, I anticipate that rabies may be 
effectually deait with without any 
necessity for so stringent a measure. 


WINE FROM RAISINS. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary cf State: 
for Foreign Affairs whether the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Office has been 
drawn to the recent discovery on the 
Continent of a method of making wine 
from raisins, giving much better results 
than wine-making from grapes ; whether 
this has led to the imposition in France 
of a heavy Excise Duty on raisins ; and 
if he can lay upon the Table Papers 
upon this subject? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: We have no 
detailed information on the subject of 
the manufacture of wine from raisins, or 
of the reasons for the imposition of a 
heavy Excise Duty on them; but a 
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Report has been called for from the 
‘Commercial Attaché to the Embassy in 
Paris. 


BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE UNITED 
STATES: 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT : I beg to 
‘ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if the attention of the 
Prime Minister has been directed to the 
‘fact that the House of Representatives 
of the United States has passed, prac- 
tically without amendment, the pro- 
posals for the imposition of enhanced 
‘and prohibitory duties upon the importa- 
tion of cutlery, tin plates, iron hoops, 
linen goods, and other articles of British 
export; and if, having regard to the 
disastrous effect the approval of the Bill 
‘by the Senate must have upon the trades 
of Sheffield, the Midland Counties, South 
Wales, and Belfast, Her Majesty’s 
Government will adhere to the view ex- 
pressed on the 6th ultimo, that the free 
import system in the United Kingdom 
precludes the instruction of Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington to represent to 
the American Government the injury 
the proposed legislation is calculated to 
do to the industry of a friendly Power, 


which gave last year a free market to | 


-£95,000,000 worth of competing Ameri- 
‘can goods ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : We have not 
yet received a copy of the Tariff Bill a§ 
it passed the House of Representatives ' 
but we have heard by telegraph that it 
underwent no important alterations. 
fn reply to the second question of my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I can only say, 
as I have done before, that it would be 
ampossible to object to such legislation 
because it is founded on a protective 
policy. Our free admission of foreign 
manufactures generally rest on the adop- 
tion of a contrary system. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE-SAVING 
APPLIANCES) ACT. 


Capraiy PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to the notice given 
‘that the operation of the Rules drawn 
munder the Merchant Shipping (Life- 
Saving Appliances) Act of 1888 would 
take effect from the lst of November 
mext, how long prior to that date would 
motice be given to shipowners and the 
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public as to what appliances have been 
sanctioned under those Rules ? 

*Tuez PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, W. }: 
T have laidthe Revised Rulesdrawn under 
the Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving 
Appliances) Act upon the Table of the 
House this day, and the public, there- 
fore, can procure copies of them at 
once. 


SCOTCH FARM SERVANTS. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the inconvenience which is caused to 
farm servants in Scotland by the absence 
of uniformity in the dates fixed for 
their removal from their houses; and 
whether he will introduce a measure to 
remedy this inconvenience ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : The exist- 
ence of the inconvenience referred to in 
the question of the hon. Member has 
been represented to me, and the ques- 
tion will have my immediate considera- 
tion. 


THE REGULATION OF RAILWAYS 
ACT. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade how many applications 
have been made to the Board of Trade 
under Section 6 of “The Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1868”? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: None, Sir. 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND REVENUES. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when the first portion of the 
Return of the Property and Revenues of 
the Church of England and the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, promised this 
month, will be printed and distributed ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that 
they are now engaged in correcting 4 
draft of this Return, and they hope to 
have it ready for presentation before the 
end of the month. 


THE UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Scottish University Commissioners, who 





are understood tohave already takenmuch 
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evidence’on the question of. the changes 
to be introduced into the conditions 
attaching to the Chairs in the Faculty of 
Divinity, propose to present at an early 
period the Special Report to Her Majesty 
upon this matter, which they are 
directed to make by the Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1889 ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Since the 
hon. Gentleman gave notice of the ques- 
tion, I have not been able to obtain an 
answer from the Commissioners. 

Mr. BRYCE: I will repeat the ques 
tion next week. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. ERNEST BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, since negotiations with Ger- 
many respecting the delimitation of 
frontiers and spheres of influence have 
been open, the Germans have pushed 
forward their agents and emissaries into 
regions to the North and rear of the 
territory belonging to the South African 
Company ; whether Germany is bound 
by the Treaty of 1886, and by the 
pledges given by Prince Bismarck to Sir 
E. Malet in 1887 not to occupy or 
permit operations in these regions; and 
whether the Government will make it a 
condition of resuming negotiations that 
the status quo shall be strictly main- 
tained, and that no advance on one side 
or the other shall be sanctioned or 
recognised while negotiations are going 
on? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: We have no 
information of any German expeditions 
to the North and rear of territory belong- 
ing to the South African Company. The 
engagements of 1886 and 1887, which 
have been, and are, respected by the 
Germans, related . to territories in which 
the British and German East African 
Companies were interested. It is under- 
stood between the two Governments 
that, while negotiations are pending, the 
status quo shall, as far as possible, be 
maintained as regards territories under 
discussion. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
failure in many cases to comply with 
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the provisions of the | 5th seetion ‘of ' 
“The Prosecution of Offences Act; 1879,” 
which direct the clerks to Justices, fe. aa 
to transmit to the Director of Publie 
Prosecutions a copy of all depositions and 
other documents relating to any prosecu- 
tion withdrawn or not proceeded with 
within a reasonable time ; will he state 
the average number of cases during the 
last five years in relation to which 
depositions and documents have been 
transmitted to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions in accordance with the 
above provision, and also the num- 
ber of cases in which the Director 
of Public Prosecutions has taken action 
thereon; and is there any instance of a. 
clerk to a Justice or to a Police Court 
having been proceeded against according 
to law for failure to vomply with the 
foregoing enactment ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir;. my 
attention has not been called to any 
failure in this respect. The duties of 
the Local Authority and of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions respectively are 
laid down in the Regulations framed in 
pursuance of the Acts of 1879 and 1884, 
and approved by Parliament. Between 
August, 1884, and the Ist of March, 
1890, the number of cases which were 
withdrawn or not proceeded with, and 
in which information was sent to the 
Director, is 206. Of these, nine were 
taken up by the Director. The Director 
informs me that he is not aware of any 
such proceedings having been taken as 
are referred to in the last paragraph. 


POST OFFICE EMPLOYFS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
the law forbidding employers of labour 
to fine their employés applies to the 
Postmaster General in relation to post- 
men; and whether the Postmaster 
General has legal power to fine Post. 
Office employés either in money or by 
imposing extra duty without pay ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): Apart from 
the Truck Acts and certain special 
Trade Statutes, which have no applica- 
tion to the hon. Member’s question, there 
is not, so far as I know, any Statute or 
Rule of Law forbidding the Postmaster 
General or any other employer of labour 
to impose fines or make deductions from 
wages for misconduct or breach of rules. 
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Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
begtoask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether he will state what restrictions 
the Postmaster General has legal power 
to impose upon Post Office employés 
when not on duty ; and whether he will 
state whether the Postmaster General 
has any legal power to interfere with 
postmen for attending public or trade 
union meetings when not on duty ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It is not possible 
to answer the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member's question, as it raises a mere 
abstraet question of law. The Post- 
master General can make such rules as 
are in his judgment necessary for the 
proper fulfilment of their duties by the 
persons employed by him, and is entitled 
to dismiss from the service those persons 
who are not willing to conform thereto. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: I should be glad 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
give me a more definite answer. A man 
without any wish to infringe the law 
may sometimes do so in ignorance. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: I would gladly 
give the hon. Member any assistance in 
my power; but the matter is not one 
that can be more definitely stated in 
answer to a question. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN LONDON. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General whether the new Electric 
Light Companies in London are legally 
empowered to disfigure the streets, and 
greatly increase the risk of fires, by 
putting their wires overhead instead of 
underground ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: In reply to the 
hon. Member, under the Electric Light- 
ing Acts of 1882 and 1888 powers are 
reserved to the County Council and to 
the Board of Trade for regulating and 
controlling the cases in which overhead 
wires may be used, and in myopinion these 
powers aré sufficient. The information 
before me does not tend to show that 
overhead wires increase the risk of fires. 


COUNTY COURT REGISTRARS. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether any arrange- 
ment has yet been formally determined 
on by the Lord Chancellor, by which 
Registrars of County Courts, whose in- 
come amounts to £1,000 per year, are 
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required to devote their. whole time to 
the duties of theoffice? _ Bie 

Sm R. WEBSTER ; I am informed by 
the Lord Chancellor that any appoint- 
ments mide since the County Courts Act, 
1888, where the salary is sufficient to 
obtain a fit and proper Registrar it has 
been made a condition that the Registrar 
shall not practice as solicitor and notary, 
and arrangements of the same principle 
will be made in the case of any existing 
Registrar who may consent thereto. I 
need not point out to the hon. Member 
that by the provisions of Sections 25 and 
45 of the Act of 1888 the rights of 
Registrars holding appointments at the 
time of the passing of the Act were 
preserved. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the Lord 
Chancellor consider £1,000 a: sufficient 
salary ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: As far as I am 
informed, the Lord Chancellor states 
that £1,000 a year is quite a sufficient 
salary, and I think that even a smaller 
sum would be sufficient. 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
he can state the reason for which three 
Judges have lately been sitting in one of 
the Divisional Courts of the Queen's 
Bench; whether, for the last 10 years, 
the practice of three Judges so sitting 
together in banc has been abandoned ; 
and whether the return to the old prac- 
tice is intended to be general, and so to 
cause further delays in the trial of the 
actions in the Queen’s Bench Division ! 

Sm R. WEBSTER : Before answering 
thequestion of my hon.and learned Friend 
I must respectfully protest against the 
suggestion implied in the last paragraph, 
that the practice is intended to cause 
delays in the trials of actions in the 
Queen’s Bench Division. Nothing, in 
my opinion, has ever taken place to justify 
such a suggestion. The formation of a 
Division Court of three Judges is due to 
important representations made two 
years ago, on the part of the Bar and the 
Incorporated Law Society, to the effect 
that it was desirable that application for 
new trials should be dealt with by 
Courts composed of three Judges. Prior 
to the present sittings, various causes, 
especially the absence of two of the. 
Judges on the Special Commission, and 
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the illness of several others, have rendered 
the formation of such Courts impossible ; 
but I understand that, when practicable, 
the hearing of cases of the kind by 
Courts so composed is intended to be 
general. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
J. KELLy, 

Sir R. WEBSTER said: I am aware 
that there is a feeling among many 
members of the Bar on the subject ; but 
whether it represents the majority or 
not I am unable to say. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
indicate any time at which he will take 
the Second Reading of the Private Bill 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill? 

*THe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, West- 
minster): I regret that Iam not able 
to name a day for the Second Reading 
of the Bill; but I hope that it will be 
possible to take it very shortly. 


PUBLIC BOSINESS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I begto ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, inas- 
much as on 20th May he stated 

“‘ If it becomes necessary for the Government 
to make proposals for a further extension of 
time, then the views of the Government with 
regard to the future progress vf business may 
be properly put forward,”’ 
and on the 23rd May he made sucha 
proposal without giving the views of the 
Government, he will now, for the con- 
vience of the House, make such a siate- 
ment as to business as he did on the 17th 
June, 1889, when making a similar 
Motion to that carried on the 23rd May 
this year? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman cannot expect me to answer 
this question to-day. I hope to be able 
to make a statement in the course of a 
few days. 


IRELAND--THE POLICE AND 
MEETINGS IN ENNIS. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick City): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
it be true, as reported in the Press, 
that at a meeting held in the house of 

Sir R. Webster 
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Mr. Dennis M‘Namara, in Ennis, on 
Tuesday last, to make arrangements for 
a demonstration to demand a public 
inquiry into the treatment of John Daly 
and other Irish prisoners in England, 
that a police sergeant interrupted the 
proceedings and took the names of those 
present ; and, if so, by what authority 
the policeman in question entered this 
private house, and what, if any, was his 
legal right so to do? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Constabulary authorities re- 


| port that the meeting referred to was 


not held in a private residence, but in 
Mr. M‘Namara’s public house. The 
police had reason to suppose that it was 
an attempt to hold a meeting of tlie 
local branch of the National League, 
which was declared to be unlawful in 
that district. Upon being informed by 


one of the leading members of the 
meeting that such was not the case the 
police left the premises. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) : May I ask how, 
not having a licence, Mr. M‘Namara 
could have a licenced house ? 


No answer was given. 
QI 


MR. M‘ENERY. 


Mr. O’KEEFFE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether his attention has been 
directed by the Prisons Board to the 
following Report made by Dr. Moor- 
head, Visiting Justice, Tuilamore 
Gaol :— 

‘* 23rd May, 1890. 

‘‘Mr. M‘Enery complains that yesterday 
he was reduced 15 marks by the chief warder 
for not having sufficient work done, that he 
has been suffering from dyspepsia in the 
prison, for which he is at present under 
medical treatment, and that consistent with his 
condition of health he is as industrious as he 
possibly can be. In view of the fact that 
Mr. M‘Enery is at present under medical 
treatment for a very disabling disease, dys- 
pepsia, [ would recommend to the authorities 
that his task work be suspended until such 
timeas his health is restored ; ” 


and whether, having regard to the fact 
that by medical authority Mr. M'Enery’s 
health is affected, and that he has still 
over seven months’ imprisonment to 
undergo with hard labour, for publishing 
a newspaper article, he will direct 
special attention to his condition ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that it is the case 
that the prisoner mentioned was de- 
prived of 15 marks for idleness, the 
medical officer of the prison having then 
reported that there was nothing in his 
condition to prevent him from per- 
forming his work. The medical officer 
now further reports that the complaint 
of the prisoner is of a slight nature, and 
that there is absolutely nothing in his 
condition to prevent him from perform- 
ing his task. There does not appear to 
be anything in the case calling for 
special attention. 


RAILWAY FROM GALWAY TO 
CLIFDEN. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
any decision has been arrived at by the 
Government with regard to the construc- 
tion of the line of railway from Galway 
to Clifden, approved of by the Royal 
Commission ; and, if so, when will that 
decision be carried into effect ? 

THe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): No 
decision has yet been arrived at by the 
Government with regard to the con- 
struction of a railway from Galway to 
Clifden. 


INCOME TAX (IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he will 
agree to the Return as to Income Tax 
(Ireland), which stands on the Paper for 
to-day ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone the question for a 
few days. 


THE CAPITATION ALLOWANCE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD (Cam- 
bridge) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it is the case that the Commissioners of 
Trish National Education, in a communi- 
cation addressed to His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, and dated 13th 
December, 1888, stated that they had 
agreed to submit to the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury for their ‘sanction a 
proposal of the Standing Committee of 
the General Synod of the Church of 
Ireland, to the effect that the Capitation 
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allowance, which stopped at schools of 
15 in average attendance, should be ex- 
tended to schools of from 10 to 15 in 
average attendance ; whether, in a fur- 
ther communication to the Archbishop 
in March, 1889, it was stated that the 
proposal had not received the sanction of 
the Lords of the Treasury ; whether a 
deputation from the Standing Com- 
mittee had waited on him (the Chief 
Secretary) last January, to point out the 
importance which the © Committee 
attached to the proposed extension of 
the Capitation allowance, together with 
the smallness of the amount necessary 
for carrying it out ; and whether, in con- 
sideration of the improved financial posi- 
tion of the Treasury, there was a prospect 
of the requisite sanction soon being 
obtained ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hon. Friend 
is aware that the question to which he 
refers is one not without difficulty, and 
it is still under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Falearragh. 


EVICTIONS AT FALCARRAGH. 


Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
within the next few weeks, 39 families 
are to be evicted from the Stewart 
Estate, at Falcarragh, and six families 
from the Swiney Estate, in the same 
district, and. whether more than 60 
families are about the same time to be 
evicted from the Olphert Estate ; 
whether the forces of the Crown will be 
employed in the carrying out of these 
evictions; and is Falcarragh to be 
included in the congested districts for 
which special provision is contemplated 
under the Land Purchase Bill through 
the agency of the Board to be created by 
that measure ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Sheriff 
has applied for protection to carry out 
evictions on the Stewart and Swiney 
Estates to the extent stated in the first 
paragraph of the question. No applica- 
tion has been yet received in regard to 
the Olphert Estate. The forces of the 
Crown will not be employed in carrying 
out the evictions; but they will be 
present in compliance with the requisi- 
tion of the Sheriff to afford him and his 
officers protection should the occasion 
arise. Falcarragh is within the con- 
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genet district contemplated by the 

Mr. MACNEILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
paragraph of the question, namely, 
whether Falcarragh is included in the 
congested districts under the Land 
Purchase Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 

Mr. MACNEILL: As a matter of 
policy, to say nothing of humanity, will 
not the right hon. Gentleman see the 
propriety of arresting the employment 
of the forces of the Crown until the 
benevolent schemes of the Government 
can be put into operation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not a 
matter of policy or humanity, but simply 
of upholding the law. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Am I to under- 
stand that the Government have no 
option in the matter, and that they are 
obliged to employ the forces of the 
Crown in battering down the houses of 
these poor tenants! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 


I have no 


ground for believing that the kind of 
resistance the hon. Gentleman alludes 
to will be made by the tenants against 
the sheriff, who will simply act in the 


performance of a duty imposed on him 
by a Court of Law. 


ASSAULTING THE IRISH POLICE. 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been directed to a case in which five 
men were, afew days ago, charged before 
two Resident Magistrates at Portumna 
with assaulting two constables of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, named 
M‘Gowan and Grady, and two emergency 
men, named’ Kingsbury and Dobson, 
who swore that they had been way-laid 
and assaulted by the accused, Constable 
Grady being compelled to discharge his 
rifle in self-protection, and which case 
was, notwithstanding the positive swear- 
ing of the constables, dismissed by the 
Magistrates, the evidence for the defence 
being that the constables and the 
emergency men were under the in- 
fluence of drink, and had attacked the 
accused ; and whether these constables 
are still to be permitted to return to 
their positions, or whether any steps will 
be taken by the Government to mark its 
sense of their conduct ? 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am making 
inquiry, but have not. yet received a 
Report. 


ASSAULT AT MILLSTREET. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any in- 
quiry is being made into an assault upon 
a poor woman and-her husband, named 
Sullivan, whowere waylaidand dreadfully 
beaten near Millstreet, County Cork, on 
Tuesday night last, the 3rd instant, on 
their way home, and, after being attacked 
and wounded, struggled into the house 
of a postboy named Buckley, who in 
consequence was stoned by the gang; 
whether he is aware that the Sullivans 
were medically treated in the Millstreet 
Union Hospital by Dr. Leader, who re- 
fused to give a certificate to the 
effect that Sullivan’s life was out 
of danger; whether many similar 
assaults have taken place near Mill- 
street during the past year; whether 
the police have arrested and brought to 
justice any of the gang notoriously 
implicated in this and other similar 
recent outrages ; and whether steps will 
be immediately taken to ascertain who 
are the employers of the gang ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to defer the question 
until to-morrow. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how many police are 
now stationed in and about Millstreet? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Consta- 
bulary Authorities report that there are 
stationed in the town of Millstreet one 
District Inspector, one Head Constable, 
and 19 men, and that there are two huts, 
each four miles distant from Millstreet, 
having a party of five men each. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Michael 
O’Brien, Freyhanes, Mullagh, County 
Clare, did on the 14th April last send 
three of his children to Annagh (8528) 
National School, and if on the same day 
they were ordered to leave.“ for want of 
room,” and did they leave ; whether on 
the 15th April he sent four of his chit 
dren to Mullagh (3928) National School, 
and if they were informed on the 16th 
that ‘they could not be 
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permitted to remain there”; whether, 
on appealing to ‘the Commissioners 
of National Education on the 18th 
April and 3rd May, he was in- 
formed by them on the 8th May that 
‘there was another school (Coore) con- | 
veniently situated for his children to 
attend”; whether Coore School is two 
and a half miles from O’Brien’s residence, 
Mullagh one and a half, and Annagh 
only half a mile distant ; whether there 
is sufficient accommodation in both 
Annagh and Mullagh Schools for 
O’Brien’s children ; whether, according 
to the Rules of the Commissioners of 
National Education, O’Brien may insist 
on. having his children taught at the 
most convenient school ; and will steps 
be taken to inquire into and remedy 
this matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education report that 
it appears O’Brien’s family had regularly 
attended Coore School until about 12 
mouths ago when an attack was made 
upon that school, without any ground for 
complaint against the teachers, this 
school being efficiently conducted. The 
manager of the other two schools men- 
tioned has declined to receive the chil- 
dren of O’Brien, as these schools are 
already overcrowded. The Commis- 
sioners do not see anything in the case 
calling for action on their part. 

Mr. JORDAN : Was it competent for 
the manager, according to the Rules of 
the Commissioners, to refuse to receive 
the children ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather that 
there was no violation of the Rules of the 
National Board. 

Mr. JORDAN: What is the number 
of children attending these schools ? 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
And what is the limit of the area allowed | 
for each child? | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot an- 





swer these questions without notice. 


VONAGHADEE HARBOUR. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he has yet received any official Report as 
tothe present condition of the harbour at 
Donaghadee, County Down ; and if any 
steps will be taken to render it safe for 
vessels calling there ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; I have received 
a Report upon the condition of thig 
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harbour, but I only received it within 
the last day or two, and have not had an 
opportunity of considering it. | 

“Coronet WARING (Down, N.): Did 
the Inspector who went down to Dona- 
ghadee make any inquiry, and what. 
soundings did he take ? 

Mr. JACKSON : It was not necessary 
for any Inspector to take soundings. 
He would be able to see at once the 
condition of the harbour. 


SLAVERY ON THE CONGO, 


Mr. A..E, PEASE (York): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether the shipment of 
labourers from Zanzibar to the Congo, 
amongst whom are large numbers of 
slaves, has been brought under the 
notice of the Brussels Conference with 
a view to its being investigated ; and, if 
not, will immediate steps be taken 
towards this end? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The functions of 
a Conference are not judicial, and it is 
not probable that the President would 
permit the discussion of matters not in- 
volving international agreements on the 
subject of the Slave Trade. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: 1 wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury after what: 
hour to-night he will not take this Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Bill will 
not be taken after 10 o'clock. 


PURCHASE OF LAND, &c. (IRELAND) 
BILL—MR. SPEAKER AND INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I think, Sir, it will be for the 
convenience of the House if you would 
now allow me to put to you a question 
concerning the first Order of the Day— 
whether you would now think fit to 
state to the House your view of the In- 
struction that I have put on.the Paper 


with reference to that Order 4 


ne Morley’s Instruction was as 
follows :— 


“On Motion for going into Committee 
on Purchase of Land and Congested Districts 
(Ireland) Bill, to move that it be an Instruction 
to the Committee, that they have power ‘to 
make vision for the creation of Loeal 
Authorities, whose assent shall be necessary to 
the imposition of any liability upon Local 
Revenues for the purposes of this Bill.’’] 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The original Motion 
for the Instruction put down in the name 
of the right hon. Gentleman I thought 
was out of order, and the right hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to modify 
that and to put upon the Paper the 
Instruction as it now stands. I have 
had communication by letter and person- 
ally with the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I beg to acknowledge the impartiality 
with which he put forward his views 
in support of the Instruction now on the 
Paper. Ihave informed him that my 
difficulty has been as to the vagueness 
of the Instruction, both in regard to the 
power of limiting the Debate under its 
terms and the vagueness of the Instruc- 
tion as affording no definite guidance to 
the Committee when they come to discuss 
clauses for the purpose of carrying it into 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman was 
good enough to explain the definite 
purposes with which he put the Instruc- 
tion on the Paper ; and it then occurred 
to me thatthe purposes which he wished 
to carry out under the Instruction might 
possibly be in the power of the Com- 
mittee to effect without the necessity for 
‘an Instruction. Before, however, inform- 
ing him of that view I communicated, 
as I thought it my duty todo, with the 
Chairman of Committees, who would 
have jurisdiction in the matter, and I 
am at liberty to say that right hon. 
Gentleman told me that in Committee 
it would be permissible for the Com- 
mittee to introduce Amendments and 
clauses carrying out the wishes of the 
night hon. Gentleman as specified by 
himself. These objects are the creation 
either of a separate authority or of a 
composite body composed of Boards of 
Guardians, Grand Juries, or Presentment 
Sessions to watch the interests of the 
locality for fear lest liabilities should be 
incurred under the provisions of the 
Bill which it might be unwise to saddle 
on those localities. They would watch 
the interests of the localities, and they 
would, if they thought the bargain a 
had one in individual cases, have the 
power of vetoing the transaction. These 
are the specific objects, I believe, as 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I believe these objects might be carried 
out by Amendments or clauses in Com- 
mittee. Under these conditions, and 
with that explanation, I have to say that 
the Instruction would be irregular, but 

Mr. J. Morley 
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only irregular inasmuch as it would seek 
to empower the Committee to do that 
which in my opinion, and in the opinion, 
I may add, of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees, it has 
perfect power to do. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Perhaps, Sir, you will 
allow me to put to you, not so much for 
immediate answer as for consideration, a 
question which arose, not out of the 
reply you have been good enough just 
now to give from the Chair, but out of 
the whole circumstances connected with 
Instructions which have recently oc- 
curred. They evidently show, what I 
think I am pretty well aware of in 
other ways, that there isa great uncer- 
tainty in the minds of many Members 
and very great obscurity on the subject of 
Instructions to Committees as to what 
can and what cannot be moved. I would 
ask you, Sir, to be good enough to con- 
sider whether it would be expedient to 
order a search to be made in the records 
of this House and a list to be prepared 
and circulated for the information of 
the House of the various Instructions to 
Committees that have been moved at 
various periods during the present reign. 
I do not know whether you will think 
fit to reply at the present moment ; but, 
if not, I would request you to take the 
matter into consideration. 

*Mrx. SPEAKER: I have naturally, 
within the last few weeks, given special 
attention to the whole subject, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
will permit me I would like to state m 
views as explicitly as Ican to the House . 
I have searched the precedents con 
nected with Instructions. The House 
will, perhaps, be best put in the posses- 
sion of my views on the subject when 
I say that there is a very vast and material 
difference between Instructions to a 
Committee and an Amendment on the 
Second Reading of a Bill, or of a Reso- 
lution on the Second Reading of a Bill 
which traverses the principle of the Bill. 
When a Bill has been read a second time 
the House has assented to the principle 
of the Bill. In the last few years a 
Standing Order has been passed stating 
that when the House is prepared to go 
into Committee the Speaker is to leave 
the Chair without Question put; but 
there is a reservation made with regard 
to Instructions to the Committee. It 
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would be obvious to the House that if 
an Instruction moved on that occasion 
were to traverse the principle of the 
Bill, or go so far outside the limits and 
scope and framework of the Bill as to set 
upanalternative scheme, or acounter pro- 
position to the Bill, that would virtually 
be a Second Reading Debate over again. 
It would be an Amendment to the 
principle of the Bill, and would there- 
fore reduce to a minimum, and would 
nullify altogether, the provision which 
the House has passed in the Standing 
Order, which states that, when the House 
is prepared to go into Committee, I 
should leave the Chair at once without 
any Question put. There is nothing in 
the precedents, I believe, which go 
beyond an Instruction of this nature— 
an Instruction to amplify the machinery 
of the Bill to carry out the general 
purpose and scope of the Bill within the 
general framework and idea of the Bill. 
There is no Instruction that I am aware 
of—certainly not since the alteration in 
the Standing Order—which could be 
construed into the traversing of the 
principle of the Second Reading of a Bill. 
I may be permitted to add that I attach 


importance in a high degree to the whole 


question of Instructions. It is no matter 
to me what Government is in power; but 
I say it in the interest of any body of 
gentlemen who may constitute the 
Government of the day, and I say it in 
the interests of every private Member 
who may have a Bill before the House, 
that if what I think, and I unhesitatingly 
say, is an abuse of Instructions, be 
carried much further, I believe it will be 
fatal to the transaction of business, not 
only by the Government, but by any 
individual Member who may be in 
charge of a Bill. 1 hope the House will 
forgive me for having spoken very 
frankly on the matter. I have no other 
interest at heart than the transaction of 
business in this House, and I believe the 
House will agree with me that various 
Instructions to carry out the principle of 
a Bill constitute a very different 
category altogether from Instructions 
by which it is sought to traverse the 
principle of the Bill and so resume the 
Debate which, in my opinion, ought to be 
settled on the conclusion of the Second 
Reading. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, you will kindly consider the 
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question I ventured to address to you 
with regard to the searching of the 
records and the production of the various. 
Instructions. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it would be 
rather an unusual proceeding for the 
Speaker to search for precedents and 
have them laid before the Members of 
the House. I should be happy, I am 
sure, to give every information in my 
power to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I should be happy to lay all the pre- 
cedents before him. Perhaps the right. 
hon. Gentleman will be content with 
that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Perhaps it. 
would be better that I should submit a 
Motion for the production of these pre- 
cedents. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: After what has 
passed it is not improbable that Mr. 
Speaker will leave the Chair on the first 
Order. I should like to ask whether the 
Government intend to proceed with the 
Bill this night ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We do not in- 
tend to proceed this evening with the 
Bill beyond going into Committee, and 
after the Speaker has left the Chair 1 
shall move to report Progress. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : What business wil} 
be taken to-morrow ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall take: 
the Local Taxation Bill to-morrow. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
was not in the House when the Speaker 
gave his ruling. I have an Instruction 
on the Paper on the Land Purchase Bill, 
but I do not know whether the Speaker 
has said anything about it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That Instruction is. 
quite out of order, and quite beyond the 
scope of the Bill. 


ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES BILL.—(No. 243.) 


Bill reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 215.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed. [No. 215.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 331.] 
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ROYAL ASSENT. 


Message to attend the Lords Com 
missioners ;— 


The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to,— 
1. Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1890. 
2. Merchant Shipping Act, 1890. 


MOTION. 


[RELAND—CUNDUCT OF POLICE IN 
CASHEL AND TIPPERARY. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Dittoy, Member for the Eastern 
Division of the County of Mayo, rose in 
his place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House, for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the 
imminent and daily increasing danger to 
the public peace by reason of the violent 
and un-Constitutional action of the police 
and Magistrates towards the people in 
the districts of Cashel and Tipperary ; 


but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 


those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen :— 


(4.45.) Mr. DJLLON: Before 1 
attempt to lay before the House the 
facts of which we complain in connec- 
tion with the action of the Magistrates 
and the police at Cashel and Tipperary, 
I must briefly allude to the events which 
led up to those occurrences. The House 
is probably aware that two meetings 
were announced to be held at Tipperary 
and Cashei on the 25th and 27th of last 
month. ‘These meetings were called by 
public placard, and full and long notice 
was given of the object, which was to 
give mea welcome on my return to Ire- 
land and to hear addresses from Members 
for the County of Tipperary. As far as 
Iam aware, no other object was stated 
on the placards, and I must say that I 
think it still lies with the Chief Secre- 
tary to state to the House on what 
grounds those meetings were proclaimed. 
As I understand, the law at present in 
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Ireland is precisely the same with regard 
to putting down meetings as it, is in 
England, and, if that is so, it has .been 
decided over and over again that pro- 
clamation by the Executive does not 
constitute a meeting illegal, but the 
Executive which issues the proclamation 
must prove to a Court of Law that it is 
justified in doing so. The mere ipse 
diait of the police is not sufficient 
justification. But I am informed that the 
only cause alleged by the Chief Secre- 
tary in justification of the proclamation 
was that in his opinion the holding of 
those meetings would have a tendency 
to increase boycotting and intimidation 
in Tipperary. I may be wrong, but I 
believe that that forms no justification 
under the Common Law; on the con- 
trary, the Executive must be furnished 
with sworn evidence that the holding of 
the meeting would be sufficient to cause 
a person of ordinary fortitude to be 
placed in terror of his life or of bodily 
danger. For my own part, I am pre- 
pared to contend that these meetings 
were legal all along, even after the 
proclamation was issued, and that no 
justification whatever existed for the 
proclamation. In answer to a question 
the Chief Secretary, before the Whit- 
suntide Recess, said that the increase of 
what he called outrages—things which 
are easily manufactured in Ireland— 
during the months of March and Apr 

was the ground for proclaiming thil 
meetings. But there was an open-ai 

public meeting at Tipperary in Apri 

last, and the result is that the districlt 
has been more quiet than it was before 
it,as far as my information gces. If 
that is true, it is grossly inconsistent 
and unfair to fall back upon facts which 
occurred before those meetings as justifi- 
cation for prohibiting the later meetings. 
At all events, chough we had this evidence 
that the previous open-air meeting had 
not led to an increase of violence, these 
two meetings were proclaimed late on 
the Saturday. That is a custom on the 
part of the Executive of which we have - 
great cause to complain: The meeting 
had been placarded a fortnight, yet 
Dublin Castle delayed issuing the pro- 
clamation till a few hours before it was 
to be held. My hon. Friends and my- 
self, believing the meetings to be legal, 
and knowing that it had been laid down 
by the Judges in Blunt’s case that the 
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Executive have no power to make a 
meeting illegal simply by proclaiming it, 
determined to go down to Tipperary, and, 
by way of protest, hold a meeting as 
far as we prudently could. I[ have 
always taken up the position that if a 
meeting thus proclaimed were illegal it 
is our duty to go to the spot and address 
it, but if the Police Force was over- 
whelming to advise the people to dis- 
perse, in order to prevent bloodshed and 
disturbance. Well, we did go down to 
Tipperary, with the object of addressing 
the meeting if we could. At Limerick 
Junction —the nearest station to which 
we could get on Sunday morning, about 
three short miles from Tipperary—we 
found between 1,000 and 2,000 country 
people, and, by some oversight of the 
authorities, who are in the habit of 
making these mistakes, there were 
only about 20 policemen present. 
The police served us with copies of the 
proclamation, but we said that wé did 
not consider it illegal, and proposed to 
hold a meeting, which we did. We ap- 
pointed a Chairman, addresses were 
delivered, and a resolution was passed. 
The police very properly refrained from 
disturbing the peace, and, although they 
mixed fresly with the people, and were 
rather offensive, no violence was done to 
them, and they were in no way injured. 
These 20 men were entirely at the mercy 
of a large crowd, yet they were in no 
way 
meeting I drove into Tipperary, leaving 
Mr. O’Brien and some others. 
reaching Tipperary I found the entrance 
to the new square barred by a heavy 
cordon of police, who refused to allow us 
to pass. Two Resident Magistrates were 
present, and the square was held by 
about 200 police. While I and four 
other Members of Parliament and 4 
local priest, Father Humphreys, were 
discussing the situation, with no people 
near us, and with no weapons in our 
hands, 1 heard Captain Caddell say first 
to a heavy body of police, ‘Draw your 
batons, men,” and then “Charge and 
clear those fellows out.” Twenty police- 
men then drew their batons and charged 
upon five unarmed men, but broke their 
ranks as they came up to us, and did 
not strike us, although the two Magis- 
trates told them to close their ranks. 
After passing, the police were re-formed, 
and the Magistrates seemed to become 
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rather ashamed of their conduct, for 
they ordered the men to put up their 
batons. I saw that to attempt a meeting 
in the square would lead to disturbance 
and bloodshed, and thought it best to 
lead a body of -people out into the 
country, so I walked a few miles, 
followed by a Magistrate and a body of 
police. We did not get leave to hold 
our meeting, so we simply had a long 
walk on a fine summer afternoon. We 
were not further interfered with. In 
the interval Mr. O’Brien had arrived 
on a drag with some friends. 
I propose to describe what passed from 
the columns of the Jrish Times and the 
Dublin Daily Express. When Mr. 
O’Brien drove into Tipperary he was at 
once stopped by the police, but the latter, 
when informed that there was an 
Englishman on the car, allowed it to 
pass. Then we drove on until we reached 
the top of the hill leading into the main 
street—William O’Brien Street. There 
we found we were not immediately 
followed by the police, and my hon. 
Friend stood up to address the people, 
and a large crowd collected round our 
drag. Then, according to the description 
given by the Jrish Times, the police, led 
by County Inspector Stevenson, suddenly 
rushed upon the crowd and commenced 
to baton the people. Be it observed that, 
according to the account of this Tory 
newspaper, and in accordance with the 
actual fact, there was no call made upon 
the crowd to disperse, which is the 
proper method to pursue. The news- 
paper account, from which Iam quoting, 
says sume members of the police force 
used the butts of their rifles on the heads 
of the people, several of whom were 
knocked down and injured ; free fighting 
was carried on in one corner, while the 
people fled on the other side. Mr. 
O’Brien called out to the Inspector not 
to kill the people, and Mr. Harrington 
and others cried out to the people to take 
refuge in the houses. The newspaper 
correspondent saw one young man, who 
was standing a mere spectitor of the 
scene, struck on the head by a police- 
man in a mechanical sort of way, the 
policeman then passing on to the next 
man. The mother of this injured young 
man, a poor deformed boy he 
was really, uttered a wild yell 
and rushed after the policeman, 
whom she clutched by the throat with 
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such vehemence that half choking he 
fell to the ground. Well, I am bound to 
say I think the mother did perfectly 
right. Very likely, if very shame does 
not deter the police, she will be suthmoned 
for assault before Mr. Caddell, who does 
the double work of batoning the people 
in the streets and punishing them from 
the Bench. Im another instance a 
respectable young gentleman, well 
known in the town, received a severe 
blow and was knocked under a car. I 
mention these things as showing the 
scandalous, disgraceful laxity of dis- 
cipline on the part of the police. Now 
I turn to an account which, if they will 
accept any account but that of the police, 
the Government ought to accept, the 
report in the Dublin Eapress. This 
report says that Mr. O’Brien’s remarks 
were interrupted by the appearance of a 
break filled with police being driven 
furiously up the hill, and those of the 
crowd who saw this fled in all directions. 
Observe, the people fied, they did not 
offer resistance. The account goes on to 
say that, doubtless, others who were 
listening to Mr. O’Brien would also have 
fled had escape been possible, but before 
they could disperse the order to charge 
was given and the police with drawn 
batons were upon them, the Government 
shorthand writer taking part in the chase. 
There were cheers for Mr. O’Brien, 
shouts of defiance at the police, and a 
few stones were thrown, though they 
injured no one, and some 20 persons 
were knocked down by the charge. Now 
recollect that at the moment the batoning 
commenced there was no resistance to 
the police. One young man being struck 
knocked the constable down, and the 
two rolled over together. Will that man 
be prosecuted for assault? It is an 
important point, because, though he law- 
fully defended himself as any Member 
of this House might if attacked in the 
street, if he is brought before this 
Magistrate he will be sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment. The 
people, says the Hapress, were terror- 
stricken, but several were wise enough 
to judge that getting among the news- 
paper reporters they had the best chance 
for their skulls. This is the description 
given by the Unionist newspapers, and 
before I proceed further, let me say, itis 
idle for the Chief Secretary or anyone 
who represents the Government to read 
Mr. Dillon 
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us reports concocted by those very police- 
men whose conduct we stand here to 
challenge, let the right hon. Gentleman 
produce independent witnesses as we 
have. I have given the evidence of 
two witnesses who certainly are not pre- 
judiced on the Nationalist side. There 
is, further, the evidence of Mr. Byles, an 
English Pressman. He describes the 
assembling of a crowd of about a thou- 
sand persons in the manner I have men- 
tioned. Then he says the police rushed 
upon the people, batons drawn, and keep- 
ing no order, and, filled with a spirit of 
malice and revenge, began striking at all 
within reach. It is a peculiarity of the 
conduct of the Irish police that they 
invariably pursue and strike the flying 
people, a mockery and outrage upon 
keeping order. This correspondent says 
one stone was thrown, but he was told a 
policeman threw it, and that is true, it 
is corroborated by other accounts. Now, 
isthe right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
defend the action of the police? If he is, 
he must be prep:red to face the adverse 
opinion of the country. If he denies 
these facts, he must do so in a very 
different way to the manner in which he 
denied the facts of Mitchelstown. Upto 
this hour the statements he over and 
over again has repeated, statements to 
which I have given direct contradiction 
on the faith of my own eyes, have never 
had the corroboration of any single inde- 
pendent witness. Well, so much for the 
proceedings at Tipperary onthat day. I 
shall have more to say of the permanent. 
state of things, and the policy 
carried on there before I conclude, but I 
now proceed to allude to what took 
place at Boherlahan and Cashel. The 
police have a system of watching the 
leaders of the Irish Party, and, wherever 
we go, the police follow us onacar. I 
have seen them outside my hotel ina 
car with horses yoked. I have seen 
them as I went to bed, and I have seen 
them shivering there in the morning. 
Yet, so inefficient are they, or so stupid 
are their officers, that when we want to 
get away unobserved we do so, quite 
easily. We evaded the police force, we 
turned a corner and they lost sight of 
us, and it is a fact to note, that nota 
man, woman, or child would give the 
police a word of information to direct 
them to our whereabouts. Not all your 
power and all your secret service money 
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could bribe or bully a Tipperary peasant 
into telling where’ we were hidden, 
behind a hedge. We saw the police 
gallop by full speed, but we escaped that 
Monday night, and on the following 
morning, no doubt, the country. was 
scoured by police and cavalry, tele- 
graphed for from Cahir. The Rock of 
Cashel was oceupied by 10 constables, 
and from thence’ and from every 
eminence around the police swept the 
country with field glasses and telescopes, 
and at every cross-road within a circuit 
of three miles was a picket of mounted 
police or dragoons—nice work, certainly, 
for dragoons! In spite of all these 
elaborate precautions, which must have 
cost the taxpayers of this country a con- 
siderable sum, we held our meeting 
down by the banks of the Suir, 
within half a mile of their outposts. 
Of their movements our _ scouts 
gave us all information, but the police 
were unable to discover us. We held 
our meeting when we received informa- 
tion from our scouts that the police and 
cavalry had evacuated Boherlahan, and 
we drove into the village, where 
we found a gathering of country 


people—40 men, perhaps, and some 60 
women and children, together with 10 


policemen. We undertook to hold a 
small meeting, a very small one, but 
still we thought we might as well improve 
the shining hour. The police declared 
the meeting illegal, but we said: “ You 
have not sufficient force to disperse the 
meeting, we consider it legal, and as it 
is feasible we shall not disperse.” The 
sergeant, who was completely “ off his 
head”—I think I never saw a man in 
such a fright—did not well know what 
to do. He threatened to break up the 
meeting by force. I remonstrated with 
him and ‘said; “ You cannot, you have 
not suffitient force, and» your attempt 
will only lead to a dangerous riot.” 
“Well,” he said, “I shall have a large 
force here ‘in a few minutes.” “ All 
right,” I said, “when that force 
comes we will disperse, and you, 
as a sensible man, if you have any sense, 
should wait until that force comes and a 
Magistrate with it, and you willbe rid 
of responsibility.” Even ‘while I was 
giving this ‘advite, with the object of 
preserving the peace, a policeman gave 
me a violent push and tried to throw me 
down. It was an anxious quarter of an 
VOL. CCCXLY. [rarrp serrEs. ] 
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hour: “I kept ‘between the: peoplé’ and 
the ‘police, pushing back violently any of 
our people who were inclined to be' noisy 
or violent ; and»yet, while I ‘was:talking 
with the sergeant, a policeman struck at 
me with his baton.- These may appear 
trivial things to some hon. Members, and 
I only mention them as showing the 
utter disorganisation of the: police. 
What is to besaidof a policeman who, when 
no violence is offered, strikes at a: Member 
of Parliament who is exerting himself 
to preserve the peace? Of course, the 
pohceman had no ordcr to strike, and 
when we remember the conditions of the 
position ‘we see the utte. » »cklessness and: 
demoralisation of the police ; for there is 
not the slightest doubt that if I had been 
struck down there would have been a 
rush of the people and a bloody, terrible 
riot which the police would have been 
utterly unable to control. Our people 
would have suffered ‘severely, for the 
cavalry would have been on the ground— 
as they did come very soon, and very 
glad I was to see them, for the situation 
was getting unpleasant: If I had been 
struck down there would not have been: 
the slightest justification for the action, 
and the bloodshed which would have 
followed, the blood of our people, as well 
as of his comrades; would: have. been on 
the head of the police. In England, if 
such a case had arisen, I would have 
taken the number of the’ constable and 
would have summoned him before a 
Court. I should have looked for justice, 
and: I have no: doubt I should have 
obtained it. But you will not put any 
number or mark upon a policeman’s. 
uniform in Ireland by which a man may 
be identified. Why is this, unless you 
are ashamed of the work they are doing? 
If there is any class of men who ought. 
to be identified, it is the police in 
Ireland, who are constantly in situations 
where the sense of responsibility ought 
to be pressed upon them, and the know- 
ledge that they could be identified would 
be a wholesome check: I could. not 
identify the man; and even if I were 
able to do so, the result \of a summons 
would be that the charge would be 
heard ‘before the man who is the officer 
of these police, who was in command of 
men who committed unprovoked outrages 
upon Nationalists in Tipperary.» This 
officer (Mr. Caddell) is a:kind-of Pasha in 
th 2‘district ;: he distributes. justice from 
O 
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the Bench, and he orders baton charges 
in the streets. So to summon a police- 
man for assault or for any other offence, 
is a waste of time and money. At this 
Boherlahan meeting the police three 
times tried to break it up, and three 
times Mr. O’Brien and I interposed 
between the police and the people; 
and, but for our exertions, the police 
would have been attacked, and there 
would have been serious injuries inflicted 
on either side through the idiotic un- 
provoked conduct of the police. The 
next instant a police car was seen 
approaching, containing four policemen, 
and the police driver lashed the horse 
into full speed, and drove right into the 
crowd composed mainly of women and 
children. I saw the shaft of the car strike 
a@ woman on the breast, and, but for two 
men striking the horse across the face 
with blackthorn sticks in order to cause 
the animal to rear, and then seizing 
the reins—but for that the car would 
thave been driven into the midst of the 
people, and there is no knowing how 
amany would have been knocked down 
and injured. Is that the way to conduct 
the suppression of a public meeting 
~when the people are excited? I was 
relieved when a Magistrate and 30 
dragoons appeared in sight. The very 
instant the police saw the dragoons they, 
in the most cowardly, dastardly, black- 
guardedly manner, and without any pro- 
vocation, began striking the people in all 
directiéns, to show, I suppose, their 
courage and energy in the presence of 
their officer, and feeling safe with the 
presence of the soldiers. The dragoons 
rode down to the spot, and the adjutant 
..called on the people to disperse. There 
was no order to charge. I suppose there 
~was a fear of a remonstrance from the 
British officer. The people dispersed at 
-once. But here is another instance of 
“he spirit actuating the police. I was 
‘standing behind the dragoons who had 
ridden past me, and I saw the driver of 
the car who had tried to drive over the 
people jump off his car, and, without 
auy order, draw his revolver. He stood 
like a brave man with a line of soldiers 
between him and the people who were 
dispersing, and three times he raised 
his revolver with his finger on 
the trigger. I was as near to 
him as I am now to the hon. Member in 
front of me. He was in no sort of 
Mr. Dillon 
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danger, yet he tried to take aim between 
the line of horses. Now, this is an 
indication of the spirit and temper that 
exists in the force, a dangerous spirit, 
which, if not checked with strong repro- 
bation, will assuredly lead to serious 
bloodshed in the future. It is part of 
the design to goad the people from that 
peaceful policy which you know will be 
successful ultimately. After this ‘in- 
cident, ending in nothing worse than a 
few cut heads, we drove on to Cashel. 
On the road the dragoons rode close 
behind our cars in order to prevent the 
people from following. At the entrance 
to the town of Cashel we were met by 
the Resident Magistrate in charge of 
Cashel, Mr. Shannon. This gentleman, 
I may remark, is a brother to Mr. 
Shannon, who conducted the case for the 
Times so successfully, and has now fled 
to America. This Magistrate, who had 
been directing baton charges in Cashel 
during the day, seeing us with our escort 
of dragoons, shouted in the most aggres- 
sive tone, “ Bravo, Bruen! We have 
batoned them like hell in Cashel to-day.” 
Such is the tone and temper of the men 
in charge of the police. We dismounted 
from our cars at the hotel, and close by 
were some dozen people, mostly women, 
who had taken refuge from baton charges 
in an archway leading into the hotel 
yard ; and when I stepped off the car 
these people crowded around me and 
began shaking hands, crying, ‘‘ God bless 
you!” and at that moment the police 
were ordered to charge and ciear the 
people out. Now, what offence had these 
people committed? Is it to be laid down 
as the law in Ireland that for the people 
to shake hands with a Member of Parlia- 
ment is a punishable offence? I say, 
from the evidence of my own eyes, there 
was no other offence; there was no 
attempt to hold a meeting; there was 
not even a cheer. A cheer. we 
know, is a serious offence; and one 
man raising a cheer may be _ sub- 
jected to a baton charge and a broken 
head. I stood before the police and 
called out, “What is it you want 
the people todo? Tell me andI will get 
them todoit. Are they to be bludgeoned 
because they shake hands with me?” 
Now, I attribute it not to my appeal, but 
to the fact that 20 dragoons were 
looking on that the Magistrate said, 
“ Well, men, put up your batonsand shove 
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them out of that.” Now, Iask why, on 
what ground do Magistrates, entrusted 
with the delicate duty of preserving the 
peace, behave in this way? We, what- 
ever our sins may be, are trusted by the 
people. We may be scoundrels of the 
deepest dye, but we have more power 
over the people than you have. _Is this 
the way to preserve the peace, to incite 
to tumult by insulting every Irish 
Member who comes among the people ? 
I will give another instance to show the 
spirit prevailing. After we got into the 
hotel, Mr. O’Brien went to the telegraph 
office at the other end of the town to 
send off a message, and immediately he 
was followed by 10 dragoons and about 
40 policemen in charge of a Magistrate. 
I, looking out, felt some amusement at 
the proceeding, and determined to see 
the result, and followed my hon Friend. 
Thereupon, my Magistrate—I say my 
Magistrate, and I mean the Magistrate 
specially interesting himself in my move- 
ments—and a force of police and 
dragoons escorted me, and so we had a 
double procession down the street. We 
reached the telegraph office, and while 
we were inside, the imposing force of 
police and military formed a hollow 
square in front to prevent an address 
being delivered from the steps of the 
house, a thing we had not the slightest 
intention of doing. Mr. O’Brien went up 
the street, and I returned to the hotel 
escorted as before. In the street, at 
corners and along the walls of the 
houses, ready to bolt into the houses, a 
few people were scattered; and, 
as I passed, these people raised 
a feeble cheer. Without any warning a 
charge was ordered by Mr. Shannon. 
Now, what offence was committed? The 
people ought to be warned that they 
are not allowed to shake hands, to 
cheer Members of Parliament, or to 
groan for Mr. Balfour on pain of having 
their heads broken on the spot. If any 
persons, men or women, venture to 
groan, they are rushed upon and 
batoned at once; and it is laid down 
by the police themselves that this is 
unquestionably an offence. In this case 
the charge was ordered for the offence 
of an isolated handful of people. I 
turned to the Magistrate and said, 
“Will you be kind enough to inform me 
what it is you want the people to abstain 
from doing, and I will tell them and 
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obtain their acquiescence?” And the 
Magistrate replied, “I will give you no 
information.” I then asked, “Do you 
decline to give me the information 
which will enable-me to aid you in pre- 
serving the peace?” And the Magis- 
trate replied, “That is accurate.” He 
said this in a manner which was grossly 
offensive. On these facts the following 
questions arise: First, is it legal to 
attack a peaceable meeting, even 
although it has been proclaimed, with- 
out due warning sufficient to allow the 
people to disperse? Secondly, when no 
attempt has been made to hold a meeting, 
is it legal to charge and baton small 
groups of people who are doing nothing 
but cheering or shaking hands with 
Members of Parliament? Thirdly, when 
a crowd ‘of people is charged by the 
police, when no resistance is offered and 
people fly as quickly as they can, is it 
lawful to pursue them, to knock them 
down, and to baton them? The Execu- 
tive Government are bound, if they 
have any degree of care for the peace of 
the country, or any regard for their own 
position, to give specific answers to these 
questions — definite answers that will 
act as a check upon their officials in 
Ireland. The unhappy people of Ire- 
land live under conditions which it is 
almost impossible for the people of Eng- 
land to realise; under a centralised 
police system such as the English people 
had never come in contact with, a system 
so allied with the Magistracy that the 
people have no hope of remedy in the 
Courts of Law. This House is the only 
place to which the people of Tipperary 
can look for any remedy, and it is because 
they hope to receiveaconsiderable amount 
of sympathy and support from a large 
Party in this House that we do not now 
hear of those serious and violent 
outrages which used to be so frequent 
in Ireland. I now have a word or 
two to say in regard to the so-called ex- 
plosives. The Times, evidently deter- 
mined to keep up its reputation for 
veracity, speaks of bombs exploded 
amongst the police for the purpose of 
clearing a way through them. This is 
childish nonsense. Let the Chief Secre- 
tary produce a single poticeman who 
has received a scratch. With the 
exception of one or two attempts to 
injure buildings, which were made a 
long time before meetings were ad- 
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dressed: by English. Members of Parlia- 
ment, there, has beer.-no use: at all of 
what could be properly described as. ex- 
plosives. What have been used were 
mere crackers or squibs, which produced 
a report something like that of a pistol- 
shot, made of short lengths of gaspipe 
with a little powder in them, made and 
thrown forthe purpose of creating 
alarm, by mischievous boys over whom 
politicians could exercise no control 
whatever. The police have: been good 
enough to show their museum of ex- 
plosives to Mr. Byles, of the Bradford 
Observer, who found that six out of 10 
were short lengths.of gaspipe, whilst 
the.seventh was achampagne bottle, and 
the most serious.of all was the hub of a 
wheel which had been exploded in a 
a narrow'street and had brought down 
some guttering. The tenants knew 
nothing about these things, which are 
only such explosives as are let off by 
boys in the streets of New York every 
Fourth of July ; and that the storm about 
them was a ridiculus mus is shown by 
the fact that the Dublin Daily Kaupress 
concluded its description of a canister 
that had contained gunpowder by saying 
that— 

“Of course no danger could accrue from the 
explosion, but 1t is evident that it was placed 


there for the purpose of alarming and causing 
annoyance to the police.” _ 


By the. very testimony of avowed 
enemies no harm was intended. A more 
serious matter is the intolerable practice, 
continued from day to. day, of “shadow- 


ing” Members. of -Parliament. 1, Sir, 
have had an unfortunate experience of 
being shadowed by the police, and I 
remember having met in Australia a 
man who had been engaged in this kind 
of duty, but who is now happily con- 
verted, Hedescribed to me the whole 
process of shadowing a Member of Par- 
liament,. and the process is this: The 
Member is watched from a distance by 
two or three.men employed on this 
particular duty. They take note of 
every person who speaks to him 
or to whom he himself may speak. 
They watch every house he goes into, 
and. take down the number of people in 
that house, or who enter it while he is 
there. That is the system which. is 
being pursued in Ireland. I'think it isa 
very odious system, but it is one that 
has been followed in Ireland for many 
Mr. Dillon 
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years, . The present Government have, in 
point of fact, invented: a system. of 
shadowing which, I venture to think, is 
not equalled by anything which takes 
place in Russia. We had a conversa- 
tion the other day as to some words 
uttered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, which had been 
grossly diverted from their true meaning. 
The' right hon. Gentleman was sneered 
and scoffed at for saying what he did not 
say with regard to the condition « of 
things in Ireland, as comparable to what 
is taking place in Siberia. But I do not 
hesitate to say that we have in Ireland a 
state of things which, if they were 
described as taking place in Odessa or St. 
Petersburg, would raise a howl through- 
out this country. Well, what have you 
done in Ireland? In Tipperary, the 
parish priest cannot leave his home-with- 
out being “shadowed” by two officers, 
one of whom walks by his side and the 
other close behind him, and insists upon 
hearing the conversation between the 
priest and anyone he speaks to in the 
street. This infamous and unparalleled 
process is inflicted on the mere ipse diaxit 
of the incompetent, insolent, and most 
objectionable Magistrate who has been 
sent down to take charge of the district. 
Mr. Caddell is inexperienced and ineom- 
petent, and yet anybody can be sub- 
jected to this mtolerable system on Mr. 
Caddell’s mere suspicion. Not every one 
could submit to such persecution all day 
long without losing their temper ; it 
is not in humannature to stand sucha sys- 
tem. The public peace is daily and hourly 
put in danger, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary is responsible 
for whatever does occur. There was a 
case brought before Mr. Caddell where a 
policeman was charged with assaulting a 
civilian. Three. respectable: witnesses 
swore to the assault, which the police- 
man. denied. Though the policeman’s 
evidence was unsupported, Mr. Caddell 
dismissed the summons, and: fined the 
complainant £1 costs. Another case 
decided by Mr. Caddell was that of a 
man charged with assaulting his 
“shadow.”. He was a_ respectable 
farmer who had' come into town, and 
was immediately shadowed by the police, 
and very shortly afterwards was arrested 
by his shadow on a charge of assault. 
He was brought before the same Mr. 
Caddell, and the charge was that he 
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shove. him off the-path. . Three indepen- 
dent. witnesses swore ‘that the alleged 
assault could not -have been committed 


without their seeing it, and that they. 
When: the . case was: 
before him Colonel. .Caddell said “* Why: 
were you following. Mr... Hayes. ‘that: 


did not see. it. 


day?” The complainant «replied, “I 
believed he» was on the street. for the: 
purpose of boycotting some shopmen.” 
Whereupon Colonel Caddell said that. the 


case was one in which he had very little: 


doubt, as he had.the sworn testimony-of 
the constable that he had been tripped 
and nearly fell, and was shoved off the 


path by the defendant, of whom the. 


police. had stated they had informa- 
tion that. he -was a person taking 
part in-the diabolical business of. boy- 
cotting. Persons:like the defendant, he 
added, were acting against the reseripts 
of their Church, and, therefore, he had 
no hesitation in convicting the defendant. 
I wish the House to mark this reference 
to boyeotting, about which there never 
was a tittle of evidence given before the 
Court. 


has no hesitation in convicting a defen- 


dant against the sworn testimony of 
three respectable witnesses, because he 
thinks he was engaged in boycottiny, 
when no such question was really before 


him. A more glaring instance could 
not be given of the way in which men 
like this are in the habit of dispensing 
justice in Ireland. - Mr. Caddell evi- 
dently has no idea how to behave in a 
Court of Law. He is 2 daily and 
imminent danger t> the peace of the dis- 
trict, where the police are drinking, and 
acting in the most ‘irregular, undiscip- 
lined, and irresponsible fashion. They 
are encouraged in the belief that, what- 
ever they may do, they will not be held 
responsible, and that their unsupported 
story will be accepted without any 
inquiry by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Although the Irish Members have. used 
strong language with reference to the 
late Mr. Forster, and although they felt 
bound to stuggle against his administra- 
tion, yet Mr. Forster was not the man 
who would have gone down to. play lawn- 
tennis. in .a remote part of _Kngland 
when he had issued orders which, for 
aught the person who issued them knew 
or cared, might lead to results infinitely 


more disastrous and disgraceful than 


{Juve 9, 
attempted to.trip up :the policeman and’ 


Nevertheless, this gentleman: 
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those. which » stained: .the: square:.of 
‘Mitchelstown.. with . blood... I, forget. 


where the right hon. Gentleman. was- 
when» he. heard. .of the . Mitchelstown 
murders,. but. -he «might have-.-been: 
engaged ini.the same kind of..thing,: 


and I say that -this...is. not the: away 


in. which. .the: people. of . Ireland; 
ought to be treated... While this state-of 
things exists in Tipperary, while the« 
police and the people do. not speak to 


each other, there is no hope for the.-pre-: 


servation of the law; and the. responsi-. 


bility. for all. these. misfortunes . and. 


troubles lies on the head of the Executive, - 
who encourage the police and the 
Magistrates to pursue these evil courses. 
The heavy.duty lies on the House. of 
securing that the police. of Ireland shall. 
not be encouraged to act in the horrible. 
way I have. described ; that they shalt: 
not be taught that they. have no respon-. 
sibility to the people; and that . they: 
shall huve. those: wholesome. - restraints: 
imposed upon them which are applied .in. 
every other country of liberty. The: 
police should: be made to know that: the. 
men who speak in the. fullest way. the: 
voice of the people of Ireland will at. 
least be listened to when criticising the 
conduct of the police ; and that. when 
the police resort to violence, an. inquiry-. 
will follow, at. which. civilian evidence: 
will be listened to. . Until.that.is done. 
it is idle to hope. that either the police 
or the Magistracy will be able to secure 
the. confidence of the Irish. people. . 1 
beg to move “ That-the. House do now. 
adjourn.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”== 
(Mr. Dillon.) eden 


*(5.58.) Tae CHIEF. SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND. (Mr, A. J. Batrour,. 
Manchester, E.): The hon... Gentleman. 
who has just sat down has confined. 
himself, for the. most part, to an 
account in detail, which I shall have 
to traverse, of recent affairs in Tipperary, 
and he has indulged .in none of. those. 
general attacks. upon the Government 
which. are familiar. on occasions of this. 
sort.. He did, however, . criticise my: 
eonduct, in not having. been present .in, 
Dublin at the time the meetings in, 
Tipperary. were held, I. can..only.,say. 
that I took every, possible precaution. 
and made every ..atrangement . for. pro-, 
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viding that there should be an adequate 
force of policemen on the spot—[An hon. 
Memper: Murder]-—so that if any unto- 
ward event occurred at all events the 
responsibility should not rest upon my 
shoulders. The hon. Member drew a 
distinction between the attitude of the 
present Government and that of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite’ some years 


ago. 

Mr. DILLON: I merely drew a dis- 
tinction between the conduct of Mr. 
Forster, who attended personally in 
Dublin when a great crisis took place, 
and the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman apparently does not draw any 
distinction between the conduct of the 
present Government and the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, and in that 
he is, I think, strictly in accordance 
with historical acc Though I do 
not in the least wish to go back upon 
the unhappy incidents which occurred 
in Ireland between 1880 and 1885, I 
could, if it were worth while, read 
extracts from the contemporaneous 
criticisms of Nationalist Members— 
criticisms not cheered by ‘the Liberal 
Party when they were sitting on this 
side of the House, precisely parallel 
to, though couched in more violent 
language than, the criticisms passed upon 
us and upon the police in Ireland by 
the hon. Gentleman to-night. Now, Sir, 
this question necessarily divides itself 
into two branches. In the first place, 
we have to ask whether the general 
arrangements of the Government for 
suppressing the meeting were prudent, 
and whether the police acted with 
judgment and moderation; and, in the 
second place, we have to inquire 
whether the Government were justi- 
fied in proclaiming the meetings to 
be held in Tipperary and Cashel ? 
The questions are entirely distinct. I 
deal with them in their order. The 
hon. Member for Mayo said that if 
we meant to proclaim the meeting at 
Tipperary we ought to have proclaimed it 
sooner. He said we had ample notice of the 
character of the meeting, and that, never- 
theless, we did not post our placard till 
the day before the meeting was to be held. 
He further told us that the objects of 
the meeting were defined as being to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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welcome him and his Colleague the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork, and 
to hear addresses from the Members of 
Parliament for the county. On all 
these points the hon. Member is, L 
believe, in error. I recollect that in: 
the Debate just before we separated! 
for the Whitsuntide holidays much 
stress was laid by hon. Members from 
Ireland on the fact that we proposed. 
to interfere with a meeting to be held 
by Members for the purpose of ad- 
dressing their constituents. But there 
was not a word, as far as I am informed, 
in the placards posted in Tipperary about: 
the Members for Tipperary or any other 
Members of Parliament except the two 
Members whom I have just alluded to.. 
The placard, which was posted on 
Friday, May 23, was as follows :— 
“Great meeting at Tipperary on Sunday 
next, the 25th inst., Messrs. J. Dillon, M.P.,, 
and W. O’Brien, M.P., will deliver ad- 
dresses.” 
|An hon. Memser: Is that all?} That 
is all, according to the copy of the placard, 
which has been furnished to me, and 
if that be correct, as 1 believe it is, 
even the flimsy pretext of an address. 
to constituents has been abandoned,. 
and judiciously abandoned, by those: 
who were responsible for the arrange-. 
ments on that occasion. The hon. 
Gentleman says that long notice was: 
given to us of the intention to hold the. 
meeting, and that we gave no notice to 
him, to his Colleagues, or to the people 
of Tipperary, that we were going to stop. 
it. As far as I can make out no 
placard was posted in Tipperary announc- 
ing the meeting until the Friday after- 
noon, at the earliest. Questions on the. 
subject were put to me in this House on. 
the Thursday by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast and the right hon Gentle-- 
man the Member for Newcastle, and I 
then made the following statement :— 


‘IT have no very full details of the objects. 
of the meeting before me, but certainly if an 
open-air meeting is to be held in ‘lipperary im 
its present condition, and if inflammatory: 
speeches are likely to be made, it would un- 
doubtedly lead to intimidation, and any such 
meeting must be stopped.” 


That was very fair notice given on the 


Thursday, and more explicit notice still — 


was given on the Friday. So much for 
the first accusation brought against the 
Government by the hon. Gentleman, 
that we, in accordance, as he wa 
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good enough to say, with our habitual 
practice, had delayed proclaiming the 
meeting, in order, if possible, to provoke 
a conflict between the police and the 
people. Although it was known that no 
meeting would be permitted, neverthe- 
less, knowing that, and knowing the 
character of the scenes which experience, 
and, unhappily, long experience, in 
Ireland, has shown attend these abor- 
tive attempts to hold proclaimed 
meetings, the hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends took upon themselves the 
grave responsibility, in the face of the 
proclamation, of engaging in a course 
of conduct which might have led, though 
happily it did not lead, to a serious, nay, a 
dangerous conflict between the police and 
the people. The hon. Gentleman has 
given us, in great detail, a narrative of the 
events in Tipperary and Cashel. I will 
frankly admit, and I dare say he 
expects, that the account I have 
received of these transactions differs 
vitally and fundamentally from that 
which he has thought it his duty to lay 
before the House. Iam informed that 
the meeting at Limerick Junction did not 
exceed 300 or 400 persons, and that it 
consisted almost entirely of those who 
came by special train, with the addition 
of a few of the leaders of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Party resident in Tipperary ; 
and I think probably the police were 
well advised, in these circumstances, not 
to interfere with the meeting. Then 
the hon. Gentleman has given us an 
account of what happened to himself 
and his friends in Tipperary. . Judging 
by what he states, it would seem 
that the police entertained themselves 
during the day in pursuing flying men, 
women, and children, into their shops 
and houses, that baton charges were re- 
sorted to without provocation, and that 
no attempts were made by the people 
to injure the police. According to the 
picture drawn by the hon. Gentleman 
the whole transaction consisted of the 
hon, Gentleman on one side attempting 
to preserve order, and the police on the 
other attempting to disturb it. Well, 
Sir, I do not think that picture has even 
the elements of plausibility about it. 
The. hon..Gentleman must have been 
perfectly aware that his presence in 
Tipperary, under the circumstances, was 
the very worst way of keeping the 
peace and protecting the people that 


{June 9, 
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could well be devised. I do not be- 
lieve that any baton charge took place 
unprovoked on that occasion. Stones. 
were thrown at. the police, and then they 
undoubtedly —— 

Mr. DILLON: I understood it was 
customary in this House to accept an. 
hon. Member’s word. I stated that I 
was charged myself while standing with 
five Colleagues in conversation, and while 
we were doing nothing. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman, without quoting any 
witness, deliberately gives me the lie 
across the floor of the House. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather from 
your not rising, Sir, that you are of 
opinion, as I think will be obvious to 
every man listening to me, that in giving 
my version of what I believe to be the 
facts I am contradicting the hon. Gentle- 
man, but I am in no Parliamentary sense 
giving him the lie. 1 believe he has 
given to the House statements which 
he believes to be true. At all 
events, I am entitled to hold that 
opinion. 

Mr. DILLON: On a point of order. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to be of 
opinion that he is entitled to say that 
what I have stated as an eye-witness he 
does not believe. I have only stated 
that which came under my own eyes; 
yet the right hon. Gentleman says he 
does not believe it, and quotes no 
evidence and no authority in support of 
his assertions. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman appears to me to put a 
curious construction upon that rule of 
courtesy which forbids one Member of 
the House to give the lie to another. I 
had not the slightest intention of doing so. 
I do not believe the hon. Member meant 
to mislead the House, although I do 
believe that, as a matter of fact, he has 
done so. There is nothing unparlia- 
mentary or offensive in saying that. 
I am but stating my own personal con- 
victions, based upon such a study as I 
have been able to give to the subject. If 
that statement be in opposition to that of 
the hon. Gentleman, I want to know why 
I should be precluded from giving it to 
the House. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to.a baton charge, as I understood him, 
when he and five other persons alone 
occupied the square in the Market Place 
at Tipperary. I have not the least doubt 
that the hon. Gentleman had no concern 
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whatever in’stone-throwing, but I believe 
Tam right in saying’ that every charge 
of the police ‘in ‘Tipperary that day was 
provoked ‘by some outrage’ of the eharac- 
ter of stone-throwing. I desire to con~ 
duct this controversy: with courtesy 
towards hon: Gentlemen opposite, but'I 
am bound to state-to the Hotise what I 
believe to be the ‘truth.: The hon. 
Gentleman has given what he believes 
tobe the’ truth. 

~Mr. DILLON: I know it to be the 
truth. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And whte the 
whole case has been surveyed the House 
will be in a position to judge between 
us. We have had some sensational 
accounts given of police charges, in which 
it is said a woman was struck by a baton, 
and in which a eripple was knocked over 
the head by-a policeman. -I saw these 
statements in the newspaper, and I have 
done my best to inquire what founda- 
tion there is for them. There was a 
woman struck, not by the police, but by 
a stone thrown by the crowd, but'as to 
the cripple I can find nothing what- 
ever about him, and -I- believe him 
to be imaginary. 


the hon. Member gave-us this statement 


as an eye witness. Then the hon. 
Gentlemin gave us an account of what 
happened at Cashel in very much the same 
strain as his narrative of what happened at 
Tipperary: So far‘as Ican make out, no 
meeting was held in Cashel itself. There 
was a meeting held at a place about 11 
miles off, called Barrys-ford, and a meet- 
ing which was attempted to be held be- 
tween that place and Cashel was at once 
dispers:d. The hon. Gentleman has told 
us'that the police charged before any 
provocation was given, but he is misin- 
formed on a very ‘material point. 
‘ Mr. DILLON: I was struck myself. 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
assert that the hon. Gentleman had 
not been struck. As I understand, the 
police did not charge till one of them had 
been struck with a blackthorn. The police 
were a small body, and they were quite 
right in taking the initiative; but 
there does not appear to have been 
on that occasion any~ serious injury 
inflicted on the crowd, nor, I am 
happy to say, on the hon: Gentleman 
himself. Then the hon. Gentleman was 
good enough to prophecy that.my defence 
would chiefly rest upon the bombs, and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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he gave us an account of these bombs;: 
which throws a strong’ light’on the very 
peculiar condition of Tipperary. °°?! !09s 
Mr. DILLON: ‘IT said thats L i “Wed: gone 
into the museum in which 'the-polie‘had 
collected what they called the ex plosives 
which had been thrown in “nine months, 
and of these there were “only ‘two which 
had been thrown since the month’ of 


‘April, and they were nearly’ all of a 


perfectly innocent character. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What *T said 
was that in the course of ‘the agitation 
conducted by the hon.’ Gentleman: arid 
his friends a practice had grown up-of 
throwing bombs, or, as he is pleased? to 
describe them, squibs ; ‘some ‘of then 
of a character, according to “the hon. 
Gentleman’s own confession, capable “ef 
seriously injuring houses, and’ ‘therefore 
presumably capable of imjuring ‘any 
person in them. I have looked at some. 
of these interesting ‘implements for 
securing the freedom of Ireland, and ‘the 
most innocent of them can’ hardly’‘be 
described as a squib. Any Member of 
this House—for imstance, the right hon: 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, who 
should find himself in the position of 
having one of these interesting instru- 
ments thrown across his path by boys, 
if boys they were—wonld think that 
they were exceeding the licence usually 
allowed to boys in England or‘Scotland. 

Mr. DILLON: Has any ono been 
hurt? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So far as I 
know, nobody has been hurt: If ‘the’ 
criterion of innocence in method be the: 
absence of fatal results, I can point 
with satisfaction to the fact that inthe 
transactions of Sunday and Tuesday last 
no one was seriously hurt, and. claim; 
on the hon. Member’s own showing, 
that the action of the police is not 
open to serious adverse criticism. But 
let me tell the House what thiese ‘so- 
called squibs are. The most innocent 
of them were those thrown at the poliee 
on Sunday week last, and against which, 
so far as I know, no public remonstrance 
was offered by the hon. Gentleman: or 
his friends. 

- Mr. DILLON: The right ‘honé' Gentle: 
makes a direct charge against me. ‘I 
had been driven off the squate °by a 
police charge, and I could notopen'my 
mouth. In the name of Heaven; how 
could I remonstrate in these:cireutit 
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stances? | When? I offered to. keep the 
peace they would» sg allow: mv'. to 
do so 8: 

*Mr. A. J. - BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has declared he» has great 
influence with the people, and.-is :pre- 
pared to tell them what to:do.'» These} 
bombs ‘were not thrown for the first time | 
on’ Monday week, but three. or: four 
months ‘ago, and I have heard ..no 
a goon 

Mr. DILLON rose. 

*Mr. A: J. BALFOUR : The hon. Mona 
ber will pardon me. He has already inter~ 
rupted me a good: deal. «I say these 
bombs were not thrown for the first time: 
on Monday week. 
Gentleman's own showing, some of them, 


and the most:dangerous, were thrown'|, 


many weeks, aud some of them ‘many: 
months ago, “Has any’ word of ‘public 
vemonstrance ‘come at any period from 
any of the Irish Members as to the use 
of these weapons in Tipperary?) The 
most innocent of them, those, namely, 
which -were’ used on ‘Monday: week, 
and which were then’ thrown : in. the 
direction of the police, were composed 
of two or three inches‘‘of ‘lead: pipe 
fastened up at: one’ end, filled with 


powder, and plugged at the other end. 
I donot say that these weapons would 
-necessarily prove of ‘a very destructive 
character, but I still think that very few 
Members: of this House would : regard 
with equanimity that the streets through 
which’ they had to pass were strewed 


with them. [Cries of “Oh, oh!” 
“ Strewed.”] -Hon. Members do not do 
me the honour ‘to listen to ‘what I say. 
I did not say Tipperary streets’ were 
strewed with such things; but if these 
are innocent things why ‘should the 
streets not be strewed with them? «As 
a@ matter of fact,-I believe hon. Members 
would take a:very different estimate of 
the character of these bombs were: they 
the persons against whom the instru- 
ments were directed. But much more 
formidable weapons than “these lead 
pipes have been used. I have seen 
another of these implements was the 
axle box ofa cart wheel with the two 
ends ‘closed by ‘thick.:iron plates and 
screwed together with a long ‘rivet. 
This was-filled. with powder, and: a’ fuse 
was’ placed in it. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
tes us! that this was ‘done with ‘the 
object of injuring buildings, and-not in. 


Upon the hon. | 
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dividuals... Was:.ever such an extraars 
dinary ‘excuse . made: for a «diabolical 
outrage ? This was placed at the rent 
office window of : my hon. Friend ithe 
Member for South Hunits,.and another 
instrument of a similar construction was 
/ put near to the house of a Mr. Fitzgerald; 
who had purchased the interest of, his 
holding: at’ a Sheriff's: sale. ‘The hon« 
Member admits that transactions of this 
kind have ‘several: times occurred, and 
yet he comes.down ‘hereas a champion of 
the cause of law and order: without 
having used the great influence which 
‘he ‘possesses in .Tipperary to. prevent 
these thingsfrom being used... . 

Mr. DILLON : Idid ; Hage strongly 
jagainst them. « . 

*Me. A. J. BALFOUR : ‘Then as.to 
shadowing: I do not think the. practice 
of shadowing persons suspected. of illegal 


|proceedings can be an. agreeable. oney.on 


upon which we in this: House can look 
with ‘any satisfaction ; but» which are 
we to prefer—shadowed . criminals. ox 
committed. crimes? There is no one 
who can point out any individual .who 
has been subjected to this system of 
shadowing who is not concerned in: aha: 
criminal offence of boycotting. 

Tue Kart or CAVAN: (Somerset, s. ¥ 
I beg to say that a deputation that Isent 
over, consisting of three men ‘who were 
perfectly innocent of boycotting, were 
shadowed all the time they were in 
Ireland. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I was never charged with boy- 
cotting, and yet 1 was shadowed all the 
time I was in Ireland. 

*Mr. H. J. ‘WILSON (York, W.R, 
Holmfirth): The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot say that about: me, because. he, 
has admitted in: this House that Iwas 
followed about. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ido not think 
that I have misrepresented the hon. 
Gentloman opposite. The hon: : Mem- 
ber. for East Mayo drew. a perfectly 
legitimate distinction between . that 
observation by the police,» swhich,:he 
truly says has long been found: nessaseny 
in Ireland—~ 

Mr. DILLON ::I do not say anything 
of the kind. ~ ( NO68 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And thevayes 
tem of shadowing ‘of which he :com: 
plained:.’ Hon. Gentlemen. who: -.have 
interrupted me’ may have in some sense 
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been under police observation, but they 
were not shadowed in the sense of which 
the hon. Member complains. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I was. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The people 
who are shadowed in this way are those 
who make themselves responsible for 
cattle boycotting at fairs and other tran- 
sactions of a similar character. I do not 
believe the hon. Member for Camborne 
(Mr. Conybeare) would be of the least 
use as an agent for cattle boycotting, 
and I am sure, therefore, that the 
police would not take the slightest 
notice of him. Now, I should like 
the House to consider who are on 
their trial in this Debate. [Opposition 
cheers, and cries of “Youare.”| The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
and hon. Members behind him, who so 
vociferously cheered my question, are 
clearly of opinion that Her Majesty’s 
Government are on their trial. I do not 
take that view. In my opinion, when 
the responsible Government of the day 
has proclaimed a meeting, it may and 
ought to be asked on what grounds 
they did so; but I do not think that any 
man, be he who he may, knowing the 
results that must follow from his action, 


is justified in doing at Tipperary and 
at Cashel what the hon. Member for East 


Mayo and his friends have done. If 
there has been any violence consequent 
upon their operations, they are to blame, 
and not the Government. It is 
impossible to disperse a crowd 
without some degree of violence; 
but I do not believe that the 
degree of violence used at Tipperary and 
Cashel was excessive. Though we have 
heard vague statements about injuries re- 
ceived by this man and that man in the 
crowd, and while the estimate of the num- 
ber of wounded persons has been put at 43, 
I cannot discover that any serious injury 
has been inflicted by the police upon 
any human being, except, perhaps, in 
the case of the boy Heffernan. I 
believe the most serious injuries that 
have occurred during these troubled 
months in Tipperary have been injuries 
inflicted, not by the police on the people 
but by the people on the police. I 
- have seen it stated in an article in the 
Speaker, written by some felicitous 
imitator of the style of the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), 
that no police were injured. [An hon. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Member : He signed thearticle.] Did he? 
Well, if he did make that statement he 
made it under grave misapprehension, 
because I am informed that two policemen 
have been so seriously injured that they 
have had to leave the Force, and have 
received as compensation £300 and £500 
respectively, awarded by the Grand Jury. 
[They were bogus cases.”] The cases 
came before the Grand Jury. [“ When?” 
Since these transactions occurred. 

believe that no injuries were inflicted 
upon any one of the people comparable 
with those injuries, and I think 
that there is no evidence that those 
inflicted in the case of last Sunday 
week and Tuesday week were in any 
way of a serious character. Now I come 
to what I think a more important ques- 
tion than the action of the police ; I come 
to the action of the Government. Was 
the Government justified, or was it not, 
in the course which it took in proclaiming 
this meeting ? The hon. Member for East 
Mayo is under a grave misapprehension 
as to the law under which we act in Ire- 
land. The law under which our action 
is taken is precisely the same as the law 
in England, and under that law, as I 
fully admit, a meeting is not ren- 
dered illegal by the proclamation of the 
Government. It was rendered illegal 
under the Coercion Act of 1882, but, 
under the Crimes Act now in operation, 
it is not in the power of the Government 
to make a meeting illegal by its mere 
fiat ; but what the Government can do by 
its fiat is to throw grave responsibility 
upon those who, in the face of such a 
proclamation, persist in holding a 
meeting. A meeting is rendered illegal 
by the circumstances which surround 
it. If it is likely to lead to intimida- 
tion or boycotting, outrage, or crime of 
any sort, the meeting 18, ipso facto, an 
illegal meeting. Does the hon. Member, 
or do any of his friends, deny that the 
meeting which he and _ his. friends 
attempted or desired to hold last Sunday 
week was not an illegal meeting under 
the definition which I have given? 
Some parallel has been attempted to 
be drawn between the meeting which 
was proclaimed and: the meeting which 
was permitted a month or two-before..-I 
admit that, in the then circumstances at 
Tipperary, it may be doubtful, and it 
was doubtful, whether we should have 
allowed even the banquet of April 10 
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to take place; but, on the whole, we 
decided that, taking into account the 
circumstances of the case, it was per- 
missible. But those circumstances were 
perfectly different from the circum- 
stances of Sunday week. The pro- 
gramme of the meeting in the case of 
the banquet was made public, and the 
managers were approached by the 
authorities and told that if the pro- 

mme was not departed from they 
might hold the meeting. There is an 
account of the order of proceedings in 
the Freeman’s Journal of April 10, 
stating that the hon. Members would 
arrive in such and such a way, and there 
would be a luncheon, a dinner, the read- 
ing of some original poetry by the hon. 
Member for Dublin, and so on—the usual 
thing. There was nothing serious. in 
the programme. I have been asked 
whether the fact that English Members 
were to be present had any influence 
upon me. It had great influence upon 
me: I do not in the least degree deny it. 
I know that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway are on their best behaviour be- 
fore English Members ; I know that they 
would be reluctant to make those 
speeches, which I am justified in calling 


criminal speeches, which they have too 
often made in Ireland—speeches which 
produce the consequences in Tipperary 


and elsewhere which we so much 
deplore. We know, also, what kind of 
things thes2 public banquets are. One 
gentleman gets up and congratulates 
another upon all the great things he has 
done, and the other gentleman then gets 
up and returns all the compliments with 
interest. I have taken part in these 
things myself. They are all the same; 
a great deal of champagne is drunk, and 
a great many speeches—some bad some 
good—are made without any serious 
consequences occurring to any one. Now, 
compare that with the meeting 
announced to be held the other day. 
The time chosen was a period when the 
tenants of the hon. Member for South 
Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry) had to 
redeem or lose their right to 
redeem. It was known perfectly well 
that they desired to redeem; it was 
regarded as essential to the Nation- 
alist cause that they should not redeem ; 
it was thought that the patriotism with 
which they had been credited for 


making sacrifices to the National cause ; 
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would be the better for receiving a jog in 
the shape of a great demonstration held 
among them, presided over by the two 
Members of this House who, more than 
any others, are responsible for the Plan 
of Campaign and boycotting. Was that. 
to be tolerated by any responsible 
Government? Those who say that it 
was must, I think, be in ignorance of: 
the state to which the policy of hon. 
Members has reduced Tipperary since 
September last. Since that time 
Tipperary has been given up to a mob, 
who. were the instruments for carrying 
out the policy of intimidation to which 
too many of these unfortunate shop- 
keepers have had to succumb. Boy- 
cotting was rife throughout the town ; 
crime of all sorts had largely increased. 
On this point I have been challenged by 
the hon. Member opposite in the course 
of his speech. Before the recess, I gave 
the figures for the last four months of 
last year, as compared with the figures 
of the last four months of the two pre- 
ceding years. The House will recollect. 
that in 1887 the total of crimes of 
drunkenness and assault and other 
crimesaffecting the public peaceamounted 
to 143. In 1888 the number was 
162, while in 1889 it rose to 269, so that: 
in the two years preceding last year the: 
total of the four months but little exceeded 
the number for the corresponding four 
months of one year under the régime of 
hon. Members opposite. I was challenged 
whether I would continue these figures. 
I said I would make inquiry. I have 
made inquiry, and I find that during the 
first four months of 1888 the figures 
were 118. In the first. four months of 
1889 they were 110, while in the first. 
four months of 1890 they rose to 258. 
So that there has been, as I have said, 
a startling increase of crime. 
Mr. DILLON: What class of crime ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Drunkenness, 
assaults, and other crimes affecting the 
public peace—showing that concurrently 
with this attempt at mob rule, this system 
of boycotting and intimidation, these out- 
rages with explosives, we have a general 
increase of other crimes connected with 
the public peace. That is a matter 
which should be carefully considered by 
hon. Gentlemen when they consider the 
action of the Government. They must 
remember that the houses of those per- 
sons who attempted to redeem were 
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that, a» Member. of . this: House:::had 
boasted that these things had: occurred: 
I. believe he. controverts the. fact—he 
has stated: in the /reeman’s. Journal 
that »he never made amy speech. of 


the kind. What he did, or what he: 


was reported to have done in:a news- 
paper the editor of which is, I understand, 
@ personal friend of his, was to give to the 
reporter of the newspaper ‘the account 


which I quoted accurately. In addition. 


to the wrecking: of houses we have had 
the destruction of goods:sold by a boy- 
cotted shopkeeper. If a boycotted shop- 
keeper -is fortunate enough to: find. 
customer the customer has to send 
the goods back or have them: de- 
stroyed.-by being publicly burnt. - We 


have had: riots:.and assaults, and only. 


the other day ‘the family of .a Pro- 
testant minister who had lived: in 
Tipperary in peace with his neigh- 
bours for many years was attacked by 
some ruffians whom, unfortunately, we 
have not been able to identify. These 
are the methods by which the people of 
Tipperary are “brought into line.” 
These are the methods by which they 
are induced to present a united front to 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Hunts. If anybody desires to know 
what the methods of Irish agitation are, 
let them go to Tipperary—[ Opposition 
cheers, and an Irish Memper: Let them 
go, and welcome|—and study, as they 
easily may—[Opposttion cheers, and a 
Voice :: It is above board. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

*Mr. A. J.. BALFOUR: And study 
the action which, under inspiration from 
‘hon. Gentlemen, has made that town a 
disgrace to civilisation in order to carry 
out political objects or satisfy the personal 
ambition of some gentlemen who regard 
themselves as leaders of their people. A 
quarrel has been picked with a man who, 
by the admission of his own tenants, is 
one of the: best landlords in Ireland, and 
the result of that quarrel is that demoral- 
isation has spread over the whole com- 
menity.. Desolation will undoubtedly 
follow the crime: I do not think that 
hon. Gentlemen will succeed in ruining 
the hon. Member for South Hunts, but 
I think it is more than possible they will 
aucceed.in ruining: Tipperary.: [An hon. 
Mampup,;; Come and try it.) It is because 
we have-thiese facts in view, because: we 
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have surveyed the whole ;course -of.thi8 
controversy, because. we observe :that 
intimidation dogs the heels: of the agita- 
tors of the Irish Party, that. we thought 
that, when they went down to Tipperary 
and declared their intention of holding a 
demonstration at. this critical:period, we 
should be cowards, and utterly unworthy 


of carrying out the duties with which we 


are entrusted if we had refrained. from 
proclaiming it, and from effectually pre- 
venting it being held.: 

(6.51.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): I have no 
doubt that this Debate will proceed. to 
some considerable length from the grave 
nature of the matters which have been laid 
before the House ; but I have no hesita- 
tion in asking to intervene at this time, 
because I think we have reached ground 
that is perfectly clear and definite. We 
have heard the able statement: of the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon). . I 
have no doubt the case he stated will be 
supported by his friends who were eye- 
witnesses, but I assume that the sub- 
stantial matters in the case have been 
produced in the speech of the hon. 
Member. In that speech, I observed, 
he commenced by taking objection 
in mild terms to the Proclamation issued 
by the Government against certain 
meetings in Ireland; but everyone who 
heard him must have seen that his 
charge on. that ground was per+ 
fectly secondary. It was not upon that 
that he made his principal appeal 
either to the understanding or the feel- 
ings of the House. But we are in. this 
predicament, that while the right hon. 
Gentieman the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) has. made a careful, de- 
tailed, argumentative reply on the part 
of the Government to the impeachment 
of their conduct as to the issuing of the 
Proclamation, to the more grave and 
serious portions of the charges on which 
the hon. Member laid stress, as the gist 
and bulk of his complaint, the right :hon. 
Gentleman has not referred at all... I 
have no doubt the-right hon: Gentleman 
thinks he has made a reply, and Ido not 
consider that the assertion I make is to 
be accepted without proof. I think itis 
very easy to show by reference to the 
particulars that the proof will be forth- 
coming. Ido not intend to detain the 
House at any length, and I will mention 
at once the course I should recommend 
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to’ the hon. Member ‘and ‘his friends‘ to 
pursue. In my opinion, the allegations 
made’ by the hon. Meniber are of’ the 

vest nature. The Government. no 
doubt dispute those allegations and think 
they have met them. In my opinion, 
they have not been met at all. The 
matters are of such gravity that, in my 
opinion, we cannot leave them suspended 
in the air between the strong, broad, 
numerous, pointed, and definite  state- 
ments of the’ hon: Member, and the 
vague, thin, irrelevant, general, | in- 
tangible statements made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. It appears to me that 
we cannot allow this subject to pass by 
with the charge and the reply: ’ It 
deserves, it requires, and it ought to 
command a public inquiry. Hon. 
Gentlemen are quite competent to judge 
of their own course, but that is the 
course [ should recommend and suggest 
to them. If they make such a proposal 
it shall have my support, and I believe 
it will receive the support of all those 
with whom I have the honour to act. 
Three questions were put to the Chief 
Secretary, of which he has taken no 
notice whatever The first of them was 
this: the hon. Member alleged that the 
meeting was dispersed with no sort of 
notice. Is it right that public meetings 
should be attacked with no sort of notice 
and with no warning to the people?.- ‘Is 
that the value we set on the right of 
public meeting? I say that no meeting 
could be dispersed in England without 
notice given. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Isaid that the 
meeting was proclaimed by a notice put 
up on the Saturday. Everybody knew 
of the notice. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is not 
it. I donot mean that; I mean notice 
at the time the meeting was dispersed. 
The position I lay down is that it is 
not right, I believe it is not legal, I am 
certain it is not customary, I am 
confident also it is fatal‘to public liberty, 
if public assemblies not engaged in acts 
that involve violence ‘and breach of the 
peace are to be dispersed by the use of 
violent means, without previous notice to 
them that they ought to disperse and 
that it is the intention of the agents of 
the law to disperse them. The right 
hon. Gentleman made no statement what- 
ever on that point showing whether 
notice was given. He said nothing 
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which’ would ‘lead ‘us te~believe that 
notice was to ‘be given,’or to allow 
us to assume ‘that in- future- notice 
will: be -given.:. - The » second - question 
was whether it was: right that parties of 
police should charge with their batons 
upon small and peaceable groups of 
persons—upon groups such as that in 
which the hon. Member ‘himself stood, 
upon groups of women and children. As 
to the group in which he stood, the hon, 
Member made a clear, striking; significant 
and definite statement; and what was © 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
L accept his statement that he had no 
intention of giving the lie to the hon. 
Member for Mayo. He made this vague . 
and general answer. First ofall he tried 
to trap: him into-a statement which he 
had not‘made, and then he said he did 
not believe there was on that occasion 
any batoning at all, except in answer to 
the stone-throwing atthe police. Where 
were those stones thrown at the 
police if not from the group of 
which the hon: Member formed a part ? 
Were there any stones thrown at the 
time of the charges and the batoning? 
Has the right hon. Gentleman ventured 
upon a single definite allegation? No. 
It is a ‘general presumption that he en- 
tertains, and he apparently believes it to 
to be his duty to have absolute faith in 
his agents in Ireland, and I am sorry to 
see that they are endeavouring to copy 
the spirit of ‘many of the right hon. 
Gentleman’sownspeeches. No answerhas 
been given to this definite statement of 
an hon. Member’s personal experience. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that he 
does net believe, and, so far as’ he is in- 
formed, he does not know, that there 
was any charge by batons by the police 
except when stones were thrown. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: When the hon. 
Member accused me of having given him 
the lie, what I did was to contradict him 
precisely and categorically. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Now we 
will see how the matter stands. We 
must endeavour to draw the right hon. 
Gentleman out of the darkness. The 
hon. Member for Mayo says that he was 
standing in a group of six or seven per- 
sons, with, I think, five Parliamentary 
Colleagues and ‘a priest, when an order 
was given tothe police first to draw their 
batons and then to charge the group. 
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That statement the right hon. Gentle- 
man says he categorically denies. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then we 
must go toa Committee to see what is 
the truth. Ido not want to fasten upon 
the right hon. Gentleman more than he 
is responsible for, but I now understand 
him to say that from some hallucination 
or other, the very precis2 statement of 
facts made by the hon. Member for Mayo 
is not true, that the hon. Member was 
not the object of an attack by the police, 
who were first ordered to draw their 
batons and then to charge the group 
of six or seven persons. That is cate- 
gorically denied by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What is cate- 
gorically denied is that the charge in 
question was made by the police upon 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must say 
that the interpretation that 1 put upon 
the very clear statement of the hon. 
Member for Mayo was this, that what- 
ever may have been the intention—I do 


not say ferocious intention, but certainly- 


violent and an intemperate intention— 
of the person who gave the order, there 
was humanity and compunction on the 
part of the police—that, in fact, the 
police did not give full effect to their 
orders and did not charge. 

Mr. DILLON : They did charge, and 
passed clean through us, with batons 
drawn ; but the humanity of the police 
was greater than that of their officers ; 
tor, when they came abreast of us, they 
broke rank and passed us without 
batoning us, and re-formed on the other 
side. While the police were charging, 
their officers kept shouting, “ Close your 
ranks and drive them before you.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Upon a 
matter affecting his personal experience 
as to what came within his own view 
and almost within his arm’s length, an 
hon. Member receives a categorical 
denial. Is it possible, in these circum- 
stances, to refuse a Parliamentary 
inquiry ? Nor was that the only case 
of batoning mentioned by the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member gave in 
careful detail no fewer than four 
instances in which batons were drawn 
and charges were made. And then, 
upon these facts, the hon. Member raised 
three general questions which have not 
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received an answer. The first question 
was, Are meetings to be dispersed by 
violence without any notice or invitation 
to the people to disperse? The second 
question is, Is it right that the police 
should be ordered to draw their batons 
and to charge groups of six or seven 
individuals engaged in no communica- 
tion with others, or in anything .that 
bears the semblance of an illegal act— 
groups incapable of violence, and con- 
sisting in some instances almost entirely 
of women and children? And there is 
the third question, Is it right, when a 
charge has been made, and when the 
people are running and are overtaken 
in escaping from the meeting, that they 
should be knocked down by the police and 
vindictively punished? To none of these 
questions has an answer been given. 
The third question is as important as the 
others, but I cannot overrate the import- 
ance of every one of them. I cannot 
conceive what is a case for inquiry if 
this is not. What says the right hon, 
Gentleman? He says that we ought 
not to take any notice of this case, 
because no one has been seriously 
injured. Sir, I say that the liberties of 
this country are to be vindicated when 
the exercise of those liberties is inter- 
fered with, even if you cannot prove 
that serious injury has taken place. 
But, what is meant by serious injury ? 
I say that heads broken by the batons of 
the police are very serious affairs. It is 
idle to talk of maintaining law and 
order if you make light of such matters. 
The whole tendency of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman on any of the 
points on which any reply has been made 
has been to exhibit the Government of 
the Queen and the agents of the Queen 
in Ireland as the principal upholders of 
law and order. Is it possible to conceive 
a graver issue for inquiry? The Chief 
Secretary says that the hon. Member for 
Mayo is upon his trial. I agree with 
him. Unquestionably that is so. If 
the hon. Member has deceived the House 
upon a statement of fact, the character 
and honour which the hon. Member has 
always maintained intact, and which he 
values, I apprehend, as much as any 
Member of this House, would grievously 
suffer. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite says that he thinks that the prin- 
cipal injuries have been those inflicted 
upon the police. How does he show that ? 
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He shows it by stating that two police- 
men have been obliged to leave the force, 
and have received compensation from 
the Grand Juries of £300 and £500. But 
when were those injuries inflicted? We 
are speaking now of the treatment of the 
people at Tipperary and Cashel a fort- 
night ago, and the right hon. Gentleman 
says that these policemen retired at some 
period, which he thinks was last Septem- 
ber. What has that to do with the pro- 
ceedings at Tipperary and Cashel a fort- 
night ago? I must say that I do not 
pretend to enter upon the question on 
which the right hon. Gentleman based 
the principal part of his speech—whether 
the proclnmation issued by the Irish 
Government deserves the approval or the 
censure of the Honse. That is a large 
and difficult question. If Ireland were 
being governed under laws breathing 
the spirit of freedom I should have no 
difficulty in condemning that proclama- 
tion. But when I consider what is the 
spirit of the Coercion Act of 1887 I feel 
that the Government are justified in 
drawing from such an Act rather large 
conclusions. Until I have more infor- 


mation on the subject I will not under- 
take to say whether the Government, in 


issuing the proclamation, have acted 
beyond the spirit of the Coercion 
Act, or merely in accordance with 
the spirit of that Act. As I have 
said, this is the main question before the 
House. An accusation has been made 
upon one set of questions, and a defence 
has been made upon another set of ques- 
tions. I do not say that we are to 
draw irrevocable conclusions from these 
matters. I think that the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have an opportunity 
of producing witnesses. My position is 
this. This is a case in which the 
strongest and the most imperative 
grounds have been made out for an 
inquiry. And now let me say one word 
about the system of espionage known as 
‘‘shadowing.” We have, first of all, the 
assertion, which is, at any rate, tacitly 
admitted even in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that a certain system 
of espionage, conducted with a certain 
amount of consideration and regard to 
decency, has long been in force in Ireland. 
But that is not the invention of the 
present Government. A new system 
has been introduced under the name of 
“shadowing.” Under that system of 
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espionage a gentleman walking peace- 
ably in the street has a policeman in 
plain clothes placed beside him, shoulder 
to shoulder. 

Mr. DILLON: In uniform. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I meant in 
uniform, for that is a very large part of 
the charge. The policeman marches 
along with the gentleman wherever he 
goes, and whoever he accosts that police- 
man is the confidant of his conversation 
—conversation that the policeman has to 
report to a Resident Magistrate, under 
whose orders he is performing executive 
duties, and if a prosecution arises it is 
likely that the Resident Magistrate will 
hear the case. I must say on this state 
of things that, in my opinion, it is im- 
possible to conceive a system of more 
outrageous tyranny combined with Con- 
stitutional freedom. I appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether there is 
one of them who would endure it. Is 
there any man in this House—even the 
feeblest—who would not use such 
means as Nature has given him to put 
an end to such abominable outrages, 
which are all the worse because they are 
inflicted in the name of law? What was 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman? 
He asked, Which is the greater evil—to 
watch a criminal or to allow the com- 
mission of crime? Observe, that because 
some police officer suspects that some- 
body may have an intention of com- 
mitting one of those offences which have 
been made crime by your legislation, on 
that account he is to be watched as a 
criminal and to be described as a criminal 
in this House. The priest of the parish 
is one of the gentlemen thus shadowed 
—he is accompanied by the police 
shoulder to shoulder along the footpath. 
There are not words strong enough to 
describe such abominations. Is there a 
single man sitting on the Benches behind 
the Chief Secretary who will get up 
and defend this new-fangled system 
of shadowing—an invention of the 
present Government and a symbol 
of firm government in _ Ireland ? 
I think too well of them to believe they 
will take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of such adefence. Knowing these 
things as we now know them, if the 
hon. Members for Cork and Mayo and 
the other Representatives of Ireland 
make a demand for inquiry, I ca not for 


/a@ moment believe the first Lord of the 
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Treasury will refuse a serious and 
responsible inquiry by a Committee of 
this House into the allegations of the 
Mover of the Motion and the defence 
made on the part of the Government, 

~ (7.18.) Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Co., 
N.E.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
made an unanswerable reply to: the 
speech of the Chief Secretary, and 
because it is unanswerable it remains un- 
answered from the Treasury Bench. 
We on these Benches most cordially re- 
echo that reply. If the Chief Secretary 
has the courage of bis convictions, if he 
believes the horrid imputations he has 
thrown upon the people of Tipperary, 
now is his chance. He asked English- 
men to go to Tipperary if they wanted 
to study the methods of the Irish 
Government. Wesay yes. Weask him 
to send, not a stranger, not an individual, 
but a Select Committee of this House to 
Tipperary. The Chief Secretary says he 
has received accounts of thes: transac- 
tions fundamentally different from those 
of the Irish Members. The issue is 
whether it is the officials who are lying 
or the Irish Members. We invite and 
we challenge you to have the question 
probed to the bottom by a full public 
investigation, aud let the English people 
see just once for all on which side is the 
truth and on which side is the lying and 
blackguardism. There are two great 
dangers to the public peace in Ireland. 
One is the conduct of the police on such 
occasions as that in question ; and the 
other, and the far greater danger, is the 
delivery by the Chief Secretary of 
speeches such as that he has just made. 
The recklessness of statement exhibited 
by the right hon. Gentleman in_ the 
House of Commons is the main cause of 
the recklessness and ruffianism of his 
subordinates in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman wants Englishmen to go to 
Ireland. Oh, yes, but while they are 
there, the police are on their best 
behaviour. 1t is idle for the right hon. 
Gentleman to object to inquiry by sayiag 
there are no matters of fact in dispute. 
Was there, or was there not, on the 12th 
of April an open public meeting in the 
town of Tipperary, attended by thousands, 
addressed by eight Members of Parlia- 
ment, and attended also by two English 
Members? According to the Chief 


Secretary, up to this hour it is still in 
doubt whether all this is imaginary, like 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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cripple, whom 1 myself saw, and 
whom many of my friends beside 
me siw, batoned by the police. After 


to-night’s Debate, at all events, he 
can be in no doubt that there are some 
matters of fact in dispute between us. 
Let the Government enable the English 
people, once for all, to ascertain the truth 
of this matter by some tribunal of a less 
absurd character than one in which 
Colonel Caddell, the Magistrate, passes 
judgment upon the conduct of Colonel 
Caddell, the policeman—the Lord High 
Chancellor of Tittipoo passes judgment 
upon the Lord High Executioner. On 
dozens of points we are prepared to prove 
that the statements put into the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mouth are either mis- 
leading half-truths, or are unvarnished, 
unadulterated falsehoods. Let me give 
one instance. While the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of there being 400 
people at Limerick Junction, even the 
Z'imes gives the number as 2,000. We 
traverse also, as a simple unadulterated 
lie, the information supplied to the right 
hon. Gentleman that no baton charges 
were made in Tipperary that day. I 
have friends by me who were present on 
the occasion, and I can speak of the 
meeting I was myself addressing. The 
policemen came up at a gallop, and, 
without a stone being thrown, without 
any provocation beyond that of cheering, 
the police rushed like maniacs upon the 
unfortunate people. Although this was 
witnessed by several Members of the 
House, we are to be told it was all purely 
imaginary. Let me deal now with the 
Chief Secretary’s references to the all- 
important portion of my right hon. 
Friend’s indictment. It is practically 
undisputed that at the Limerick Junction 
meeting a handful of police were for over 
an hour absolutely at the mercy of the 
meeting, which the Z'imes estimated at 
2,000 people, and not a single hair on a 
policeman’s head was injured. In 
Tipperary town, an hour afterwards, 
the police were in overwhelming 
force. Did they use their strength 
as the people at Limerick Junction used 
theirs? No, they instantly and savagely 
attacked the people, right, left, and 
centre—people who were doing nothing 
except cheering. The same thing 
happened at Boherlahan, and again 
there were the same results. At Cashel 
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the same thing happened. Again, at the 
first, the people were the stronger, and 
not one policeman was hurt; but the 
moment the police were reinforced they 
attacked the people. There was no dis- 
erder, violence, or injury while the 
people had the police at their mercy. 
What follows? The Government have 
instituted, I believe, 44 prosecutions 
‘against the men who were wantonly and 
brutally assaulted that day. They are 
prosecuting the rank and file, but up to 
the present moment they have not 
thought proper to grapple at all with the 
Members of Parliament who were re- 
sponsible for the meeting, and that is the 
sort of thing that Lord Salisbury tells 
you is to go on in Ireland for 20 years. 
That is your brave and resolute Govern- 
ment. We have heard to-night some- 
thing of the melancholy system of 
shadowing. I defy any impartial tri- 
bunal to study the statistics of Tipperary 
without coming to the conclusion that 
the police and the Removable Magistrates 
are acting with the deliberate intention 
of goading the people into a breach of 
the peace, because neither by fair means 
ror foul have they been able to smash 
their meetings up. I despair of giving 
any idea of the miserable petty police 
espionage that is exercised every day in 
Ireland. I do not speak particularly of 
these special occasions, although the con- 
duct of the police at Cashel has been 
horribleandcowardly ; butthefarandaway 
worseis the system of persecution which is 
exercised daily upon local men and local 
leaders. There is the case of Father 
Humphreys, one of the most revered and 
respected priests in Ireland. The picture 
of Father Humphreys alone passing 
through the streets, with a policeman in 
niform on either side of him, and 
another at his heel, like a burglar in 
custody, would alone raise the gorge of 
any Englishman who could see 
it. Let m2 tell you what a mean, 
cowardly, tyrannical system it is. 
Upon the day my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Monaghan and myself 
were in Tipperary a man crossed the 
street and suddenly stood in front of 
Father Humphreys with a detective 
camera, and took his photograph. I 
afterwards joined him and went for a 
walk with him down the main street of 
Tipperary. The two policemen who 
attached themselves to us attempted to 
VOL. CCCXLY. [rump szRrEs.] 
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do the very same thing with us both. 
I asked if they had orders? I wanted to 
fight the question out, as they were not 
allowed to molest us. What did they 
do? The Head Constable behind cried 
out, “ Fall back,” and the policeman after 
my threat did fall back, and’ did not 
molest me again the whole time. Did 
they resume their march by the side of 
Father Humphreys? No, they knew 
that this photograph was taken, and that 
it would be seen throughout England. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester several times raised the question 
in the House of the treatment of Father 
Humphreys, and it has been defended 
and championed by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. But the camera did what 
the Chief Secretary’s conscience did not 
do. 1 had a letter from Father 
Humphreys a few days ago stating 
that the shadowing system had been 
dropped, but they continue it in the case 
of humbler men, of most respectable 
men, in Ireland, everyone as respectable 
as myself or the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The police dog them from 
morn to night, and listen to.what they 
say. They jostle them, make most 
offensive remarks to them, and do all 
that men can do to inveigle them 
into doing something to give them 
a pretext for a charge of assault, 
so as to throw them into gaol. 
Now that is the system of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary in Ire- 
land. The pclice yield when they must, 
and when England is looking, but when 
nobody is looking on the persecution goes 
on as before. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been beaten in the prosecution of the 
leaders, and is now engaged in the still 
more dastardly, and I venture to say 
equally futile, policy of persecuting their 
followers. The Irish police are being 
used as tools, and we, their countrymen, 
are driven with shame and anguish to 
recognise the condition to which they 
are falling. It is not they we blame, it 
is you (the Government). You have 
driven the Irish policeman to distinguish 
himself by hatred of his fellow-country- 
men. The consequence is a fatal de- 
moralisation of the Force which is simply 
incredible. The cowardice of the con- 
duct of the police was really pitiful that 
day. They made three wretched attempts 
to suppress the meeting. They were put 
back with no single injury, and were 
P 
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obliged to yield. The moment the 
cavalry came up they made the brutal 


charge which has been described. The | 


people had spared them when their lives 
were in their hands ; but I never saw 
anything more horrible than the conduct 
of the force in return. They were 
literally growling like wild animals in a 
cage, muttering threats and using filthy 
language. Directly people attempted 
to raise a cheer they were attacked by 
infuriated policemen, who bludgeoned 
men right and left. The savage section 
of the force have got the upper hand. 
They are too strong even for their own 
officers—they hunger for promotion, and 
they know it can be got in no other way 
than this. I believe that our people are 
the most enduring people in the world ; 
and unless their hearts were buoyed up 
with unshakeable confidence in- the 
British people, I tell you that your Irish 
officials would long ago have maddened 
our people into some desperate acts of 
violence. The right hon. Gentleman had 
the courage to go back on the miserable 
story of the explosives in Tipperary. 
Two exploded while my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo was speaking to 
the police, and if they could have done 
any injury toanyone they would have in- 
jared him. There isin Tipperary as old a 
custom as that of exploding squibs in Eng- 
land on Guy Fawkes Day. It isa harm- 
less stupid custom. I remember it myself 
in Tipperary for 20 years. I defy any- 
body to point to any injury resulting 
from it ; and if you referred this matter 
to a Select Committee, you would find 
the story of the bombs to be as ridiculous 
as Serjeant Buzfuz’s explanation of the 
famous “chops and tomatoes” in the 
Pickwick breach of promise case. The 
Trish people can no longer be blinded to 
the fact that while we can point to 
murder after murder committed by the 
police in Ireland, they cannot, on the 
other hand, point to a single policeman 
(except the unfortunate Inspector Martin, 
who lost his life through his own folly), 
who has been killed there for years past. 
The right hon. Gentleman has trotted out 
again his miserable statistics of drunken- 
ness in Tipperary, contributed largely to, 
of course, by the Emergencymen. Why 
does he quote statistics of drunkenness ? 
He has nothing else to depend upon. 
Where can he point to one single police- 


man in the whole County of Tipperary | 
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who has lost his life or limbs? Where 
is his list of killed and wounded? In 
the 10 years preceding the Land League 
agitation there were 18 landlords and 
agents shot dead. In all the years 
that followed the Land League there was 
not a single landlord or agent or police- 
man shot. Notone. They can quote no 
other outrage than the one I deplore, 
and which took place in an empty house 
eight months ago when we were in gaol. 
That we deplored and described as a 
piece of blackguardism. In all that 
time there has been no single outrage of 
any sort or kind. The Chief Secretary 
blows hot and cold. One moment he de- 
claresthat there is no crimein Ireland,and 
then he says that Tipperary is given up 
to the r»b—that it has become a dis- 
grace to civilisation ; that he is obliged to 
have 150 policemen and 700 soldiers to 
take care of it. If there is legitimate 
boycotting—and I say there is—the 
people of Tipperary claim the right the 
people of England have to choose 
their own interests and to deal with 
their own friends; and all I can say 
is that they have done it, and will con- 
tinue to do it, and you will be just as 
powerless in the end as you were in the 
beginning. In what you are doing you 
are fighting against the instincts of a 
whole community and against. the 
instincts of human nature itself. This 
is not a question of enthusiasm for law 
and order. The hon. Member for South 
Hunts has got his town. He has got 
his land and his houses without a single 
act of resistance to the law. He can 
have the remainder as soon as he wants 
it. But still he is not happy, and his 
advisers and backers in Dublin Castle 
are not happy. They know that their 
united force fails utterly to stay by one 
hair’s breadth the tenants’ combination. 
Let the Government submit this whole 
question in its entirety to a Select Com- 
mittee, for we believe that if the whole 
truth were fully known the people of 
England, instead of being shocked, 
would say that never in the history of 
the world had there been in the face of 
so much provocation so much forbearance 
and unselfishness as the Irish people had 
shown. It is our business to court 
inquiry. Englishmen would be horrified 
at the length to which policemen and 
Magistrates go in Ireland, and the reck- 
lessness and criminality with which they 
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used their weapons when there was no 
shadow of danger to them, and it is made 
a thousand times worse by speeches like 
that of the Chief Secretary. We invite 
this investigation. It would strengthen 
our cause. We bring these things for- 
ward because we are determined to bring 
them into the light, and to condemn the 
Government in regard to them. We 
believe that when you have before you 
the whole facts of this case, you will 
come to the conclusion that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s exploit in Tipperary 
is as vindictive an act of tyranny, and 
as ignominious a failure, as ever disgraced 
the name of an English statesman. 


(8.32.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*(8.35.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): The suggestion made some time 
ago by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian was one which I think 
required an answer from some Member 
of the Government. Specific statements 
have been made by the Mover of the 
Motion for the Adjournment. These 
statements have beer contradicted by the 
Chief Secretary, for Ireland. The state- 
ments made by the hon. Member were 
made in great part upon his own personal 
knowledge, and they were contradicted, 
at the best, on information supplied by 
the Chief Secretary ; and I think it 
would have been only courteous to the 
House if in a matter of this kind the 
Chief Secretary, in contradicting state- 
ments, had supplied us with the authority 
from whom he obtained his information. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, Sir, 
I made my statement upon information 
supplied through the official Reports, as 
every Chief Secretary is obliged to do. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I think the 
House is also entitled to know the 
position of the person making the Report 
on which the Chief Secretary contra- 
dicts the statements of the hon. Member 
for Mayo, especially when the statements 
of that hon. Member are specific, and the 
denial exceedingly general. The specific 
charges—and I will draw attention to 
some of them that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian did 
not refer to—seemed to me to be capable 
of such explicit proof or disproof that I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 


has left the House or himself in a worthy | 
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position by a mere denial. There was 
not only the police charge on the hon. 
Member and half-a-dozen friends in the 
square, but there was a charge upon the 
people who shook hands with these 
gentlemen, and a charge on the people 
who cheered them, and the specific boast of 
Mr. Shannon of the batoning of the people 
by the police. All these statements are 
covered by .the general denial that the 
police charged the people in any case 
until first subject to stone-throwing. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I made my 
statement upon the official Reports, and 
I referred only to Tipperary. Ido not 
think I dealt at all with the alleged charge 
at Cashel. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then I take it 
that there is no denial of the charging by 
the police at Cashel; and, that being so, 
there is no “specific and categorical 
denial ” of the case submitted by the hon. 
Member for Mayo this evening. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
I dealt at all with the alleged charge 
at Cashel. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Iam sure lam 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
for any correction of my speech. I 
always try to make my facts as fair as I 
can, and in this case I desire to make 
them as hard as Ican. I want to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that as. 
I understand his corrected defence 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not corrected 
—original [A Voice: Very original. ]. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: My impression 
is that the right hon. Gentleman said he 
had given a categorical denial to all the 
charges made by the hon. Memter for 
East Mayo. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I thought so; 
and ifI am right in that, then I should 
also be right in speaking of his corrected 
form of answer. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What occurred 
was this: The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian distinctly stated 
that I had not traversed the statement 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo with 
regard to the occurrences at Tipperary. 
I said that 1 had traversed them, and I 
also asserted, and I adhere to the state- 
ment that no baton charge was made by 
the police until stones had been thrown. 
That has no reference in one way or the 
other to the occurrences at Cashel. 

P. 2 
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*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The right hon. 
Gentleman will pardon my giving my 
version of the matter, even though, 
in his opinion, it may not be correct. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, adopting, from his 
view of the veracity of the hon. 
Member for Mayo, the statements he 
made, urged that, they had not been 
coutradicted, and I understood the 
Chief Secretary to say that he had cate- 
gorically contradicted those statements. 
It now appears this was wrong, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman only contra- 
dicted one of the matters to which allu- 
sion was made, and that, instead of saying 
that the police had never charged except 
when stoned, he meant to say that they 
did not charge on one occasion in the 
square until they were stoned, and 
that of everything else he was ignorant. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not wish 
to argue the question, but I do not agree 
with that statement. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not expect 
the right hon. Gentleman to agree with 
me, but I now think there is higher 
ground for inquiry still, and that the 
Motion for Adjournment has been clearly 
justified, for the larger portion of the 
case, upon the statement of the Chief 
Secretary himself, now remains without 
contradiction. Although the Chief Secre- 
tary has taken care to have Reports, his 
subordinat2s, who ought to havefurnished 
him with the means of stating the truth 
to the House, have neglected to do so. 
Somebody who is responsible for giving 
him information has not thought it right 
to let him know the facts. I submit 
that the adjournment has been justly 
moved, and that the answer to it is 
utterly incomplete. I think that the 
few hon. Members on the other side of 
the House who have heard the corrected 
answer of the Chief Secretary will be 
bound to vote for the adjournment on 
the ground that the bulk of the facts 
remain as stated by the hon. Member for 
Mayo, utterly uncontradicted by the 
Chief Secretary. I am bound to say that, 
knowing the ability of the Chief Secre- 
tary, I was disappcinted with his speech. 
Of course, it is clever tactics to make an 
able speech and pass by the most im- 
portant matter of challenge, but I am 
disappointed to find that any one claim- 
ing to represent the Government, and 
desiring to bring about a better affection 
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for law and order in Ireland should have 
avoided the bulk of the questions raised 
to-night, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
done. There are Members of the Govern- 
ment whom I might have suspected of 
not answering, on account of incapacity, 
but the Chief Secretary is not one of 
these ; and the other horn of the dilemma 
is quite as unpleasant. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself said that two ques- 
tions were involved in this Debate, the 
first being, “ Did the police act without 
moderation and with want of judgment,” 
and the second, ‘“‘Had the Government 
just ground for proclaiming the meet- 
ing.” With the first question the right 
hon. Gentleman has not attempted to 
deal. Is then, the case affecting the 
police abandoned? No attempt has been 
made to meet the grave allegations 
against the police in respect of their 
batoning and charging the people outside 
the town of Tipperary. If the law re- 
lating to public meetings is the same in 
Ireland as in England, then the un- 

contradicted case of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo shows that an extraordinary 
series of illegalities have been committed 
by the Executive and the police. In 
regard to the uncontradicted case, it 
certainly appears to me that there is 
ground for the inquiry asked for by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. As tothe occurrences in 
Tipperary, I am bound to say that the 
corrected denial of the Chief Secretary, 

or the corrected avoidance of denial, 
appears to me a little awkward, because, 
unless my memory fails me, I think I 
heard the right hon. Gentleman say he 
had read about these things in the papers 
—and that it was upon his full examina- 
tion of the matter that he felt capable of 
giving an explicit denial. Now, it is 
clear that that cannot be true. I do not 
mean that anything the Chief Secretary 
said was not true, but that the right 
hon. Gentleman must have misled him- 
self. It is clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman was unintentionally totally : 
inaccurate, and that he unintentionally 
utterly deceived the House when he 
said there were versions which con- 
tradicted each other. The right hon. 

Gentlemanand myselfare agreed, if I may 
say so, that the proclamation of a meet 

ing does not make it illegal. If it be 
illegal otherwise, the proclamation 
neither decreases nor increases the 
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illegality. How car you know whether attitude they have taken up on this 


.@ meeting will be illegal or not? You 
may know it will be illegal if it be 
avowedly called for an illegal object. 
The proclamation issued on the 23rd 
merely announced that John Dillon, 
M.P., and William O’Brien, M.P., would 
deliver addresses. You cannot import 
into these addresses what they are 
likely to be in order to give the meeting 
the character of illegality. Primd facie 
the addresses would be lawful. There 
was nothing on the face of the placard 
to entitle you to say that the meeting 
would be illegal. But you dealt with it 
before anything happened at the meet. 
ing. You began to break heads before 
the meeting commenced. At Limerick 
Junction, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, there were only 300 or 400 
people. But that was 20 times as big a 
meeting as one of those that was charged 
upon. The hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) says there were 2,000 
persons present at the Junction. 

An hon. Member: The Zimes says so. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Times. 


But you will not expect me to accept the 
authority of the 7imes in any matter in 
which there is any divergence of opinion 


between any two Members of this House. 
I know from experience that public 
speakers have sometimes adisposition, like 
fishermen as to catch, to increase in their 
own minds—without any intention of 
being untruthful—the size of the meet- 
ings they address. But if,in theopinion of 
the Chief Secretary, the police did well 
in letting alone a meeting of 300 or 400, 
why did they not do better in letting 
the smaller alone? I should fall under 
the censure of the House if, in any spirit 
of meanness, I said the police could be 
justified in batoning the people at a 
meeting when they were strong enough to 
do so, and were not justified in doing it 
when they were too weak. If that posi- 
tion were not taken up by a Member of 
the Government it would be a mean and 
contemptible position. If the police 
charged on the people who came to shake 
hands with the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) at the gateway, they 
not only displayed great want of tact 
and moderation, but were guilty of 
great brutality. That they did so 
is uncontradicted, and it is presumably 
true. I say that the Government ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for the 


| point. The Chief Secretary’s e 
puzzled me. He said that the account 
of the transaction given by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo and his own 
account were vitally different. I find that, 
instead of the two accounts being vitally 
different, there is only a very small 
portion on which there is any difference. 
The Government have let judgment go 
by default against them. Who are on 
their trial? That is a question the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland answers, but 
which we shall not get fully answered 
until an election takes place. I will, 
however, venture to anticipate one or 
two of the issues on which the English 
people will be asked to pronounce a 
verdict. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said that very little damage was 
done. But is it no damage, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian said, to drive a police car into a 
crowd so that the shafts catch a poor 
woman on the breasts, and the horses are 
only turned aside by the blackthorns of 
the men? Is it a trifle to charge 
among the people with batons and 
to use the butts of rifles? It used not 
to be a trifle in England, and we must 
have got into a degraded state indeed 
when an English Government can defend 
this in the House of Commons. Again, 
I find that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary pledged himself to a 
personal conviction based upon his 
complete examination of the matters 
which had been submitted to the 
House. But how could he have a per- 
sonal conviction on matters which he 
had not examined at all? We are 
told it was a dangerous thing for the 
two hon. Members who have spoken this 
evening to be allowed to address a meet- 
ing in Tipperary. Why more dangerous 
for them to do so than at the Junction ? 
The conduct of the police in permitting 
those addresses there has been approved 
by the Chief Secretary this evening. A 
meeting which isa menace to the State 
in one place cannot cease to be a menace 
to the State if held three miles off. I 
will not describe anything the Chief 
Secretary says as nonsense, but I am 
sure it would have been the most utter 
nonsense if I had said it, and utterly 
unworthy of being regarded as a grave 
| appeal to the House. I happened the 
other day to be reading a number of 
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Blackwood, some 40 years old, and I found 
the landlord mischief denounced by one 
of the first Whig politicians of the day, 
in the same way as they are denounced 
by the hon. Members for North-East 
Cork and Mayo. They say that what- 
ever mischief they may have done they 
have at any rate put some hope into the 
hearts of the people of effecting their 
own redemption by open organisation, 
and the result is that the few survivals 
of the old bad spirit are survivals chiefly 
kept alive by the survival of old methods 
on the part of the Government. Even 
under a Government as bad as this, 
when the police did not interfere, no dis- 
order took place. The claim set up by 
the Government to-night in answer to 
the appeal made to them for the pre- 
servation of some of the rights of meet- 
ing is simply that wherever the Member 
for East Mayo or the Member for 
North-East Cork happen to go the fact 
of their going warrants the Government 
in preventing the holding of meetings. 
Why? Because the Government is 


utterly afraid, and if the Members speak 
sedition or incite to crime they may be 
indicted. But the Government do not 
wait for these things. Our memories 


must be very short. We commenced 
the Session with a flourish of trumpets 
as to the pacification of Ireland. To- 
night we have a frank confession of 
utter and abject weakness, and are told 
that the Government dare not allow 
hon. Members of this House to address 
the people in open meeting. The Chief 
Secretary expressed a doubt as to 
whether he ought to have allowed even 
a banquet in Tipperary. I have not the 
honour of the friendship of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon), except 
as one Member may find himself friendly 
with every Colleague who, like him, is 
entrusted with the mandate of the people. 
But the hon. Member’s words were words 
thatrang like truth. It is no usediscussing 
whether the Government were justified 
in proclaiming the meeting. The Chief 
Secretary and the Government seem to 
consider that all rights of meeting are to 
be put anend to both in England and 
Ireland. There is-such a thing as going 
too far. Ihad the honour of successfully 
arguing before one of England’s greatest 
Judges that in relation to a meeting in 
Devon I should have been justified in 
killing a constable who unlawfully inter- 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
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fered with me. The Attorney General 
for Ireland laughs. I know my know- 
ledge of law is not fit to match with his, 
although it has been found fit to match 
with, at least, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Colleagues. I recommend 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
read the grave language in which the 
Lord Chief Justice Earle examined my 
proposition. The Judges of this country 
have helped to make the law here a _pro- 
tection to the meanest of our subjects, 
but the law in Ireland is used as a sort of 
thumbscrew. The law in England has 
been and is if it can be declared fair 
between the weakest, and poorest and the 
strongest, but is it so in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo asked 
whether the man who is alleged to have 
had his forehead cut with a baton is to 
be prosecuted. I imagine, and I think 
the House imagined, that the Chief 
Secretary denied the fact. It is clear 
now the fact comes in the category of 
fact that is notdenied. Is the man to be 
tried? Is he to be tried before a 
Resident Magistrate? If he were tried 
here, and was unjustly committed, he 
could appeal to the Quarter Session, and 
if the law were strained against him 
there he could ca the case 
to a Divisional Court. In Ireland 
things are different. You say that a 
character of a meeting is changed by 
your proclamation. If aman yoes to a 
meeting and draws attention to himself 
you send him before a Resident Magis- 
trate, who does not administer the law 
as we have known it administered here, 
without fear and without partiality. 
The Irish Resident Magistrate adminis- 
ters the law as a machine, to be used for 
making what you call and order, 
which is really only an apparent quiet 
which begets the crime which has been 
referred to. I say that a Government 
which strains the law so that it is shape- 
less, which sends poor unfortunate men 
to gaol if they resist the driving of a 
horse and car at a gallop into a crowded 
meeting, provokes bigger crime. What 
makes men criminal? It is no hope of 
justice. I do not complain that the 
Chief Secretary has left since the earlier 
portion of my speech. It is probably 
for my quiet he has done so, because we 
disagreed so exceedingly during that 
portion of my remarks. But is it worthy 
of the position of the Government, 
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standing, as it professes to do, in front of 
civilisation, to say that these are small 
things? Small things at the end of the 
19th century? Small things when you 
prate of the progress you have made? 
LT avow I feel ashamed of the excuses 
made by the Government. The Chief 
Secretary asked who and what is on 
trial. It is the whole system of govern- 
ment in Ireland, and this Motion for the 
adjournment of the House has been well 
brought, if only by way of an interlocu- 
tory appeal to the English people. 
(9.15.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): I take it that the real question at issue 
whether there should be a public Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry into the occurrences at 
Tipperary on Sunday fortnight. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has requested that such an 
inquiry should be held. The inquiry is 
asked for because there is a discrepancy 
between the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
giving official information, and the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who 
was present at the meeting. Nobody 
says that anybody wasseriously hurt. A 
cripple has been referred to as injured, 
but we have not even got his name. 
The least we could expect is that 
seriously in- 


if anybody has been 
jured, his name should be given, so 


that investigation might be made. Now, 
if we are are to go by precedent, I am 
very much afraid that the inquiry asked 
for cannot be granted. If we take the 
precedents, all of them under the 
auspices of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, and most of 
them when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir G. Trevelyan) was Chief 
Secretary, the Front Opposition Bench, 
at all events, cannot plead for inquiry. 
(Cries of “Belfast !”] I will not com- 
mence with Belfast, but with a part of 
my own county. [Which is your 
county?’] The county I represent. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton Division will well recollect 
the two meetings which were convened 
at a place called Dromore. I have always 
held that the second of the two meetings 
ought not to have been held. The 
Nationalists had a right to convene their 
meeting, and I do not think it was wise 
on the part of the Orangemen to convene 
a counter meeting at the same place and 


on the same day. What happened? The ' 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian objects to the police ranning 
after people and batoning them when 
they are running away. Why, at that 
meeting a man, whilst running away, 
was run through with a bayonet and 
killed, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bridgeton Division refused 
an inquiry. In the first case I give 
there was a man killed while running 
away, and the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who now demands an 
inquiry into a row in which no one was 
hurt—{“ Oh, ch !”]—well seriously hurt, 
refused an inquiry. The next case 
occurred on the 16th of August, 1880, 
at Dungannon, County Tyrone, under 
Mr. Forster, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was Prime Minister. On that day a 
party riot occurred in the South of Dun- 
gannon, in the course of which houses 
were attacked and the police assaulted. 
Ultimately the District Inspector in 
charge gave orders to fire. One man was 
killed and several persons wounded. In 
the following week hon. Members below 
the Gangway forced a Debate on the syb- 
ject, and Mr. Forster explained that the 
police could not avoid firing. No pro- 
ceedings were instituted against the police, 
and no inquiry was held. I take another 
case which must be familiar to hon. 
Members, namely, that of Ballaragget, 
County Kildare, which took place on the 
9th of October, 1881. I make no 
charge against hon. Members below the 
Gangway in these matters. They wished 
for inquiries, and inquiries were refused 
by the very Party who now demand an 
inquiry in a;case in which no one was seri- 
ously hurt. On the 9th of October, 1881, 
a Land League meeting was held at Balla- 
ragget, and a force of police was drafted 
into the town to keep order. At the 
termination of the meeting the police 
were marched to the railway station and 
they were attacked by an excited crowd. 
Orders to charge were given, for the 
purpose of dispersing the mob, and a 
man named James Mansfield received a 
bayonet wound, from which he died. A 
Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against the District 
Inspector who gave the order to charge. 
On the application of the Crown the 
verdict was quashed in the Queen’s 
Bench, and when questioned in the 
House the then Attorney General de- 
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clined to grant an inquiry, saying that 
the Government were in full possession 
of all the facts. The Attorney General 
was Mr. Johnson, and everybody knows 
on which side of the House he sat. One 
would suppose that all the shooting had 
been done by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but the fact is that it has all 
been done by right hon. Gentlemen who 
sit on the Front Opposition Bench. In 
October, 1881, a party of police were 
engaged in protecting a summons server 
at Belmullet. They were attacked by a 
mob, who threw stones at them. The 
District Inspector in charge gave orders 
to fire, with the result that two women 
were killed. The Coroner’s Jury again 
returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against the District Inspector and a 
constable. The Nationalist Press de- 
manded that the men should be put on 
their trial, and the Attorney General 
directed the Crown Solicitor to get 
information and take the accused before 
a Magistrate. The Magistrate dismissed 
the charge, and no further proceedings 
were taken. Exactly the same thing 
took place at Ballina some time after- 
wards. A man was killed, but no 


inquiry was allowed. I ask the right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division why these inquiries 
were refused by the Government of 
which he was a Member? Were they 
refused for the purpose of shielding and 
protecting the police in an illegal action ? 
The right hon. Gentleman will not say 
anything of the kind. [“ Ireland was 
misrepresented.” | Probably Ireland was 
misrepresented now. At all events that 
has nothing to do with the question I 
put, namely, were these inquiries refused 
during the time when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was Chief Secretary with the view 
of shielding the police and protecting 
them in illegal conduct? I do not 
believe a word of it. I believe the 
inquiries were refused because the Go- 
vernment, acting on the best information 
they could receive, believed that the 
police did not exceed their duty, and 
I imagine that if the Government 
refuse this inquiry that will be the 
reason for their refusal. The hon. 
Members for North-East Cork and East 
Mayo unite in an attack. It would be 
well they should try to be consistent one 
with the other as to the description given 
of the police. The hon. Member for 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Mayo called the police in Tipperary 
[ 


ries of 
“In Cashel!”] The hon. Member spoke 
of the police generally—[‘‘ No !’?}—and if 
he were present he would not deny it. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
described the charge the police made 
upon himself and five or six other gentle- 
men who were standing doing nothing 
at the corner of the square. He said 
Colonel Caddell and the other officers of 
the police opened their ranks in order to 
avoid doing them any harm. What 
terrible savages! They never lifted a 
baton, but when they came up to the 
crowd of seven or eight people, these 
cowardly, infuriated savages opened 
their ranks in order to avoid injuring 
the hon. Member and his friends. The 
reports in the Jrish Times and Daily 
Express have been paraded before the 
House, and, no doubt, these are 
Unionist papers; but it does not 
follow that to. Sunday meetings they 
always send Unionist reporters. 
[Laughter.| On the contrary, I know 
that as regards the Irish Times, at 
all events, the majority of the reporting 
staff in my days were Nationalists and 
not Unionists, and, of course, these 
gentlemen will colour their reports ac- 
cording to their convictions. Now, let 
us take the question of the policy of the 
Government in proclaiming the meeting 
at Tipperary. That question is entirely 
different from the conduct of the police, 
Iadmit. But let us take the policy of 
the Government in proclaiming this. 
meeting. I say nobody who knows any- 
thing of the state of Tipperary and of 
the facts mentioned in the Chief 
Secretary’s speech, can have the 
least doubt of the wisdom of the 
policy that directed the proclamation. 
What was the real meaning of the 
proclamation? Meetings had been held 
a few weeks before, and a number of 
first-class revolutionists from England 
had delivered addresses, and a fortnight 
afterwards another great meeting is 
resolved upon. Why was this? The 
real reason was that the period for 
redemption for tenants under the 
Land Act of 1887 was about to expire, 
and these hon. Gentlemen no doubt had — 
information of what was taking place in 
the town and neighbourhood of Tip- 
perary, and I have received reliable in- 


formation from Tipperary itself and its 
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neighbourhood that the object of the 
meeting was to intimidate the tenants, 
and to prevent them from redeeming 
their holdings. I fully admit that the 
right of public meeting is asacred one, 
but at the same time I think that the 
right of the tenants to redeem their 
holdings is equally sacred, and that 
public meetings held with the object of 
preventing them from exercising that 
right ought to be proclaimed, and that 
a Government having information of 
this object of a meeting would neglect 
its duty if it did not proclaim such a 
meeting. And now let me say a word 
or two on the practice of shadowing. 
There is one point upon which hon. 
Members and I agree, and that is, that 
every policeman in Ireland should be 
distinguished by a number on his uni- 
form. I have said before that it should 
be as easy to identify a _police- 
man in.any part of Ireland as it is in 
Belfast or Dublin. I entertain as great 
an objection to the system of shadowing 
as hon. Members below the Gangway, 
because I do not believe that it is effica- 
cious. What is taking place in Tippe- 


rary? There are numbers of “corner 
boys” standing about the streets acting 


as pickets upon the shops open there. 
There are open arrangements for boy- 
cotting, and the man who makes the 
arrangements is perfectly well known 
to the police. You may shadow Father 
Humphries, who is the real instigator 
and the master of the whole Tipperary 
business in the street as much as you 
please, but you will never find out what 
passes in Father Humphries’ house. 


[The hon. Member’s speech was 
interrupted several times by exclama- 
tions and laughter.] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask hon. 
Members not to interrupt the hon. 
Member so continuously. They will 
have an opportunity of replying. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork has congratu- 
lated the Chief Secretary upon a change 
of policy, that whereas in former times 
he went for the leaders he is now content 
to go for the rank and file. But other 
people have changed their policy. The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork has 
changed his policy on his own admission. 
4 No, no!”] In the old times of the 


e murder and outrage was com- ' 
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mitted, but these have passed away and 
the policy now is what the hon. Mem- 
ber terms legitimate boycotting. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): In the absence of my 
hon. Friend I do not think he should be 
misrepresented. [“Order, order!”] It 
is @ very grave accusation against my 
hon. Friend. What he stated was that 
murder and outrage took place before 
the Land League was constituted. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I do not think 
that isso. Murder and outrage did not 
cease with the formation of the League, 
it waxed more fierce. [Cries of “Not 
true; none in Tipperary!”] Tipperary 
was quiet until about 10 months ago, 
when hon. Members went down there 
and went from platform to platform 
rebuking the people for their quietness. 
But what is the nature of this legitimate 
boycotting? I do not think the people 
of England realise yet what this 
“legitimate boycotting” means. Frankly, 
I say I do not think the people of Ire- 
land subjected to the practice fear 
personal violence so much as they do 
what is called legitimate boycotting. 
Take the case of Mr. Phillips. He has 
been boycotted because he has disobeyed 
the unwritten law of the League, and 
because he has refused to give up his 
farm, for which he has paid £1,000, and 
only asks in a free country to be allowed 
to remain an honest man and to pursue 
his business in peace, and refuses to 
become a beggar and a scoundrel. He 
does not consider his rent too high ; he 
profits by his farm. Because he has 
done this he has been made the subject 
of legitimate boycotting, with the 
consequence that he has been deprived 
of the necessities of life, and when his 
child fell ill——{Loud laughter.| Ah, 
yes, when the hon. Members below the 
Gangway laugh at such a statement as 
that it only teaches us what we may 
have to expect in the future 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON: The hon. 
Member seems to indicate that I laughed, 
the imputation that I laughed is a gross 

[Loud cries of “ Order !”’} 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It was the hon. 
Member who sits next to the hon. Mem- 
ber that I was referring to. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
laughed at the statement of the hon. 
Member because Mr. Phillips’ so-called 
child is 25 years old. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I will say a 
member of his family. Iam following 
the description of Mr. Phillips, who 
refers to his child. [As truthful as 


ou } I say that when that man’s child 
fell ill the local druggist would not com- 
pound the medicine prescribed, and he 
was obliged to obtain the medicine from 
a long distance. That is what the hon. 
Member for Cork describes as legitimate 
boycotting. 

An hon. Memper: That is not true. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I might also 
refer to the case of the old lady at 
Tipperary, who has been boycotted and 
had her windows smashed because she 
would not accept the policy of hon. 
Members below the Gangway ; because 
she would not lend her neck to the yoke, 
and chose to live as she has lived in the 
past, honestly fulfilling herengagements, 
her windows ‘were smashed, I suppose 
by those innocent urchins who make 
curious squibs out of axle boxes. [“ Not 
true.”| I say the Government were 
entitled, looking at the state of 
Tipperary, looking at the fact that this 
meeting was called immediately before 
the day of redemption under the Act of 
1881, to proclaim the meeting; and I 
hold that so far as the conduct of the 
police is concerned they have committed 
no act which comes within miles of what 
was committed under the Secretaryship 
of the right hon. Gentleman below me, 
and who point-blank refused inquiry. 
If the inquiry asked for were to be 
granted, the result would be simply a 
conflict of testimony between the police 
on the one hand and the people on the 
other. 

(9.44.) Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) : The hon. Member has 
challenged ex-Chief Secretaries on this 
Bench to explain why it was we refused 
inquiry into incidents that occurred 
under the former Government. My 
right hon. Friend can explain why it 
was inquiry was granted in the case of 
Belfast, and I will explain, in the one 
single instance the hon. Gentleman has 
brought forward out of his large 
répertoire in which I am concerned, why 
it was I refused inquiry in the case of 
Dromore. The hon. Member seems to 
think it isa very light matter we have 
before us, because he says few or no 
people had their heads broken. into 
that I will not inquire, and I care com- 
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paratively little about it. 1 care for 
something else much more. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not say 
a light matter. I said a comparatively 
light matter. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: Well, I do not 
think it is a comparatively light matter, 
and I hope hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who are representatives of free men in a 
free country, will not think this is a 
comparatively light matter. What we 
are dealing with is the right of free and 
open meeting, and it is strange that the 
hon. Member, who has attained an 
eminence remarkable, and in some 
respects not enviable, by his powers of 
free speaking to masses of his fellow- 
countrymen, should consider it a light 
matter to be denied the use of that 
power. In the case of Dromore, the 
object of our action was not to suppress 
free speech but to maintain it. Instead 
of suppressing a meeting at Dromore, 
the Government insisted that it should 
be held. It was a culminating case in a 
series of arduous and important crises. 
The Nationalists in the North of Ireland 
insisted upon their right to hold a 
meeting in their own part of the country, 
and the Orangemen of the North of 
Ireland denied them that right. They 
endeavoured to deny it first by coming 
to the Government and telling them 
that for the sake of the peace of the 
country they ought to suppress the 
Nationalist meeting, and when the 
Government refused to yield to the 
pressure that was put upon them by the 
Orangemen and by the Tory Press in 
this country, the Orangemen declared 
that they would hold a meeting at the 
same place and hour. If this had been 
a meeting of unarmed citizens to listen 
to speeches and pass resolutions we 
should have little cared. But it was to 
be a meeting, not of the inhabitants of 
the district, but of hordes of armed men, 
subsidised by the Orange leaders, and 
coming, many of them, distances of 100 
and 150 miles. It was a most insidious 
snare to the Government. They would 
have been praised in every Tory paper 
if they had said what it was in their 

wer to have said, that neither meeting 
should be held ; but we were determined 
that at any sacrifice and risk we would 
vindicate the right of the Nationalists, 
to whom we were then opposed, to hold 
a meeting, and, consequently, we declared 
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that, whether the Orangemen came 
armed or not, the meeting should be 
held. The assertion of this right re- 
quired the presence of 1,200 armed men, 
cavalry and infantry; and if it had 
been 12,000 the expenses and the diffi- 
culty would have been amply repaid 
by the result. The Nationalist meeting 
was held, and it was protected; the 
Orange meeting was also held. A 
strong body of armed troops was posted 
between the two meetings, and it was 
during the organised and persistent 
attempt of the Orangemen to break 
through the lines of troops and to fall 
upon the unarmed Nationalists, not very 
pugnacious at that time, that a single 
life was lost. There was no dispute 
about the circumstances at all, either 
in this House or anywhere else. The 
present Lord Cross, speaking from this 
Front Bench, said he entirely agreed 
with the action of the Government, and 
down to this moment there has been no 
dispute as regards that action. In order 
to protect the right of free speech one 
life was unfortunately sacrificed; but 
the right of free speech is worth many 
lives. [Mr. T. W. Russert: The man 


was running away.| But he had come 
100 miles with the object of interrupting 
a meeting of his fellow countrymen ; 
and in this case the House is dealing 
with the right of free meeting ander 


different circumstances. If the Govern- 
ment wish systematically to suppress 
public meetings they had better do it 
by legislative enactment. It is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous course to pursue to 
apply the law which is in vogue in a free 
and self-governing country like England 
to a country like Ireland, which is not 
free and self-governing. The Govern- 
ment are endeavouring to wrest regula- 
tions which prevail in this country to 
the government or mis-government of 
public meetings in Ireland. In this 
country no meeting in itself is unlawful 
until a magistrate has read the Riot Act 
and has ordered the people to disperse, 
and if they do not disperse after that 
they may be tried before a jury and con- 
victed of felony. That is the law in this 
country, what is the practice in Ireland ? 
The charge is that at Tipperary the 
people were attacked without due notice. 
At Dromore the longest possible notice 
was given that the Nationalist meeting 
was to be protected, if needful by force. 
At Tipperary there is no doubt. that 
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groups of peaceable people were charged 
by the police on three occasions, and it 
is not denied by the Government. There 
are three distinct allegations, not one of 
which is denied, and as to the truth of 
which inquiry alone will give satisfaction. 
People are bound to take information in 
the first instance from the newspapers ; 
but it is an extraordinary thing for the 
hon, Member to say that even the evi- 
dence furnished by Tory papers must be 
discounted, because it is possible they 
may be served by Nationalist reporters. 
The argument for inquiry is strengthened 
by the information that has come from 
the Ministerial Bench as to shadowing, 
in spite of our being told that Ireland is 
quiet to a degree scarcely known before. 
The Government have invented a new 
interference with liberty not known in 
any other civilised country, and which 
would be resented anywhere by our 
common human nature. Can such a 
system as has been described exist any- 
where for a month without bringing 
about violent personal collisions and 
breach of the e? It is all very well 
to talk about the state of Tipperary. 
What there is in Tipperary, in Donegal, 
and in other of the country is a 
state of terrible discontent, of something 
like hopeless despair, and of absolute 
mistrust of the Executive Govern- 
ment. For those three feelings what 
outlet is there except free speech? 
If inquiry is refused conceive what an 
idea you will sanction. You will sanction 
the idea that trusted men, like the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, may actually not 
visit a town in Ireland, may not be 
greeted by their fellow-citizens, but, for 
the next 15 or 20 years, the police shall 
have the right to rout their fellow- 
citizens up and down the town, and that 
they can do this with impunity. We 
are asked to believe that all this is 
absolutely necessary for the sake of pro- 
tecting the citizens of the neighbourhood. 
The Member for East Mayo has disproved 
that by showing that all these outrages 
and dark doings which have been re- 
ferred to preceded, and did not follow, 
the open-air meeting held at Tipperary 
two months ago. The Liberal Govern- 
ment may have been right or wrong 
when there were a certain number of 
bloody murders in Ireland in preventing 
a very small number indeed of public 
meetings on the spot where those 
murders had been recent ; but for several 
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years past the whole Liberal Party—and 
they never will go back from that, and 
under no circumstances will they ever 
consent to have anything to do with a 
repressive policy—have believed that 
Ireland is in a state in which the 
greatest security for order is liberty and 
free speech, and such an interference 
with liberty and free speech as that with 
reference to this meeting at Tipperary— 
so irritating, so useless, and so pernicious 
—has never taken place in Ireland. 
*(10.5.) Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL 
FoR IRELAND (Mr. Mappen): I do 
not know that the House generally will 
be disposed to think that the right hon. 
Gentleman has explained satisfactorily 
why, consistently with what he had just 
said, he did not grant an inquiry into the 
proceedings at Dromore ; but the House, 
at any rate, will be satisfied that the 
right hon. Gentleman has just made a 
complete retractation of the principles 
upon which he conducted the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. It is within the know- 
ledge of the House that when the right 
hon. Gentleman was responsible for the 
Government of Ireland, he suppressed 
numbers of meetings on the ground that 
the holding them would lead to murder, 
crime, and outrage. Now he says the 
Liberal Party under no circumstances 
will be guilty of such conduct again, and 
this, I repeat, is a complete retractation of 
the principles on which he governed 
Ireland. The particular point on which 
the right hon. Gentleman was pressed by 
the hon. Member for Tyrone was why in 
the Dromore case, it being alleged the 
police had pursued and killeda flying man, 
he did not grant an inquiry? Why isan 
inquiry to be granted in the present 
case, and refused in a case in which 
death actually occurred? In the case 
now being discussed by the House no 
serious injury was caused to anyone. 
The hon. Members for North-East Cork 


and East Mayo have spoken of the 
. brutalities of the police ; but where is the 
list of wounded at Tipperary ? 


Mr. DILLON: The Dublin Daily 
Express states that 40 people were 
knocked down by blows on the head at 
the first charge. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Will the right 
hon, Gentleman engage not to prosecute 
the wounded if the names are furnished ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Not one case of 
serious injury has been complained of to 
any authority whatsoever. 

Sir G. Trevelyan 
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Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): And if any 
one did complain he would get a 
summons the next day and be pro- 
secuted. 

*Mr. MADDEN: Hon. Members oppo- 
site will have an opportunity of answer- 
ing me presently. Is there any person 
in hospital at the present moment from 
injuries received by the police charges? 
If any person has been injured by 
excesses committed by the authorities 
in suppressing the meeting, that person 
is not without his remedy. The right 
of public meeting in this country and in 
Ireland, as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton has stated, is absolutely identical. 
It is not in the power of the Government 
by proclamation to make a meeting 
illegal. Who pretended that it was? 
The Crimes Act of 1882 must be in the 
minds of right hon. Gentlemen and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I must 
inform those hon. Gentlemen that the 
law is different now. Under the system 
of coercion under which Ireland groans, 
the law of public meeting is absolutely 
identical with the law of public meeting 
in England. . Let any person interfered 
with unlawfully at a public meeting 
bring his action at law, and if the Judge 
lays down the law differently from the 
law in England let him bring his case to 
the Court of Appeal, and from the Court 
of Appeal to the House of Lords. Are 
hon. Gentlemen opposite willing to 
accept the House of Lords. [An hon. 
Memser: No.] No; but they must 
accept the House of Lords as laying 
down the law for England, and no lawyer 
will contravene the proposition that the 
law of public meeting in England and 
Ireland being identical, the law in 
both countries must be brought in the 
last resort to the same test—the de- 
cision of the House of Lords. Now, 
one remarkable feature of this De- 
bate is that there has been no serious 
attempt to show that in the suppression 
of this meeting the Irish Government 
have gone beyond their strict rights. The 
hon. Mem ber for Mayo rather suggested 
than argued that the meeting was a 
legal one; but the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian was careful to hold in 
the background that portion of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Mayo. 
The right hon. Gentleman declined to 
attack the Government on that point, 
and it appears to me that a point on 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Mid Lothian declines to 
attack the Government must be an ex- 
ceedingly bad point indeed. Both from 
the action of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the utter absence of any attempt on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken seriously to contend 
that this wasa lawful assembly, I think 
that I can ask the House to say that this 
was an unlawful assembly. 
Mr. DILLON : Certainly not. 

*Mr. MADDEN: If the assembly 
which was proclaimed was rightly pro- 
claimed as an unlawful assembly, hon. 
Members opposite are brought face to face 
with a second fact, namely, that the pre- 
vention of the meeting took place with no 
serious injury to any person, and I think 
that if the Executive have prevented an 
unlawful assembly without any serious 
injury it is action on which they may be 
congratulated. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary has read to the 
House the proclamation, posted on the 
Friday before the meeting, by which it 
was proclaimed. The meeting was to be 
what was known as a monster meeting, to 
which excursion trains were to be run. In 
what condition was the town of Tipperary 
at that time? has any hon. Member at- 
tempted todeny that formonths before that 
a system had been going on which I will 
call one of boycotting and intimidation ? 
Has any hon. Memberdenied thatasystem 
of boycotting has been carried on there ? 
I have read a letter in the public Press 
written by one of the Roman Catholic 
priests, in which he said that he would 
not be coward enough to deny that he 
had promoted boycotting, and the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork has stated 
that what he describes as legitimate boy- 
cotting has been going on in Tipperary. 
I think that the House may fairly 
assume that the boycotting that would 
satisfy the desires of the hon. Member, 
and was described by him as legitimate, 
is of a somewhat extreme character. 
The movement, therefore, which has 
been going on against the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Hunts has, it must 
be admitted, been promoted by boy- 
cotting and intimidation. Is _ that 
legal or not? Is a meeting in promo- 
tion of that object a legal meeting? I 
ask the House for what other purpose 
the meeting on the Sunday in question 
could have been convened except to 
support the movement against the hon. 
Member for South Hunts which was 
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going on in the town, and which was 
carried on by boycotting and intimi- 
dation. Then the case is complete. 
The meeting was convened for the 
support of that movement, the active 
promoters of which say that they will 
not be cowards enough to deny that 
they have promoted boycotting. It is 
impossible to carry out the system of 
boycotting without intimidation ; and I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, after what 
he said formerly, cannot deny that boy- 
cotting involves intimidation, and is 
carried out by means of intimidation. In 
fact, the grossest intimidation has been 
carried out in the town of Tipperary. 
Explosives have been used which have 
blown down portions of buildings in 
Tipperary, and would have killed persons 
who might have been inside ; is the use of 
such explosives not intimidation? No 
Government responsible for the peace of 
Tipperary could have possibly allowed 
such a meeting to take place. The 
question to consider, then, is whether 
there has been any excess, any undue 
interference with rights, or anything 
that goes beyond what is absolutely 
necessary in the course of suppressing 
that meeting? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary has stated, with 
regard to the town of Tipperary, that 
no charge was made by the police until 
they had been stoned ; and the informa- 
tion at the disposal of the Government 
went even further than that—to the 
effect that no batoning took place until the 
police had been actually attacked. The 
House must know that it is no easy 
matter to suppress a meeting of this 
character, where there is a crowded 
assembly, without serious collision be- 
tween the police and the crowd; but in 
this case no such collision took place, 
and, so far from life being lost, no serious 
injury at all took place. That takes away 
the very foundation for the demand for 
an inquiry. The case of the Belfast 
riots was a very different thing. There 
riots had been going on day after day in 
the streets.of Belfast, in which numbers 
of persons were shot down and actually 
deprived of life. That case is not to be 
compared with the suppression of a meet-: 
ing in which, owing to the forbearance not 
only of the police, but also, Iam happy 
to add, of the people, no serious occurrence 
has taken place. No serious attempt has 
been made to show that the action of the 
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Government in suppressing this meeting 
has been illegal, and, if it is so, any man 
who has been injured hashisremedyatlaw. 
Farther, I will say that I think that the 
manner in which the police discharged 
their duty on this occasion deserves our 
commendation. 

(10.25.) Mr. T. HARRINGTON: 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken should define 
what he means by serious injury to 
an Irishman if he does not consider 
four blows from a baton and then 
being kicked by a policeman serious 
injury. What alesson the Irish police 
will read from this! If one incitement 
more than another could be urged on the 
police todeal thoroughly and effectually 
with the heads of any unfortunate people 
with whom they may come into contact, 
it would be found in the two speeches 
delivered by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to-night. If they mean anything 
they are a direct censure on the police 
for not taking the lives of their victims, 
and they are a proof to the people of this 
country that the taking of liberties with 
the rights of Irishmen is not a subject 
for discussion in this House. I was my- 


self a witness of the scenes in Tipperary, 


and I confess that the gross manner in 
which every incident which occurred in 
Ireland is misrepresented makes me 
ashamed of the manner in which the law 
is administered in that country. The 
word of the most drunken and rowdy 
policeman is taken as gospel by the 
Chief Secretary ; while the words of hon. 
Members of this House who have gone 
through the occurrences and pledged 
their honour to the accuracy of their 
accounts are sneered at and disregarded. 
Iassert that not one single stone was 
thrown until the last of the meetings in 
the town had been suppressed. I my- 
self was seated on the carriage which 
followed the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
in company with the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork, and not only did the 
police baton the people who attempted 
tocome up and speak to us, or shake 
hands with us, but they also used their 
batons on the horses in the carriage. We 
are told that the meeting was proclaimed 
because it would lead to a breach of 
the péace, and because it was an outdoor 
meeting in support of a combination 
against the hon. Member for South 
Hunts. But if this was so, why would 
not a meeting indoors have effected the 
Mr. Madden 
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same objects? Would it not be quite as 
likely to lead to intimidation as an out- 
door meeting? We intend to maintain the 
right of public meeting in our country. 
When we do attempt to hold a meeting 
in the open-air, the meeting is pro- 
claimed because it is illegal; but if we 
merely closed the door and shut out the 
Government reporter, and taught any 
abominable doctrine, the meeting would 
be legal. Is that an argument to address 
to the House of Commons? If our object 
were unlawful, and we desired to preach 
boycotting and combination against the 
hon. Member for South Hunts, we must 
accept the miserable compromise which 
the right hon. Gentleman has offered us. 
But is the combination against the hon. 
Member for South Hunts illegal? Who 
has yet argued that it is illegal? There 
has been no resistance to the law on that 
estate, no fortification of houses ; and is 
there any Judge who would not laugh 
at the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
if he alleged that combination against 
the hon. Member for South Hunts was 
sufficient reason for suppressing the 
meeting? Iam surprised that one occupy- 
ing the position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man should get up and endeavour to 
address the argument to us. We have 
as much right to combine against the 
hon. Member for South Hunts in respect 
to lands and rents as have the electors to 
combine against the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Balfour) in Manchester. The 
right hon. Gentleman denied that there 
were any persons shadowed in Ireland 
except those suspected of being concerned 
in boycotting, but I can tell him that when 
he goes back to Manchester he will find 
that two or three of his most influential 
supporters among the Conservatives 
have been persistently shadowed by the 
police. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney General has given a legal 
opinion upon the right of public meet- 
ing. The unfortunate peasant of Tip- 
perary, if he endeavours to assert the 
right of public meeting gets his head 
smashed. The Attorney General says 
he has the right of appeal to the Irish 
County Courts, or he can ultimately 
come to the House of Lords. That is a 
convenient course, no doubt, for the 
Irish peasant, wishful to assert his 
rights, but I venture to say that if 
he adopts it, the time will be long 
before he gets his rights through that 
avenue. But the Irish peasantry prefer 
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to take the more manly course of insist- 
ing on the right of public meeting, and 
they defy the right hon. Gentleman and 
all his agents to prevent them asserting 
that right. Here is a very curious thing 
we have had from the Attorney General. 
He has passed over all the incidents and 
attacks at the various small meetings, 
and neither he nor the Chief Secretary 
has attempted to answer what is grave 
in our charge. The Attorney General 
admits that the mere proclamation by 
the Government has no effect upon the 
right of public meeting. He says 
that you must judge of the pub- 
lic meeting altogether by its surround- 
ings and circumstances. One of the 
reasons given for proclaiming that this 
meeting in Tipperary was illegal was 
that squibs or bombs were used. But 
these squibs were used before in the 
English meeting in Tipperary, to which 
every word he has spoken might have 
been applied with greater force than in 
the present instance, but which was not 
attempted to be interfered with. Why 
attempt to justify your position by shabby 
arguments of this kind? We have heard 
a speech from the hcn. Member for South 
Tyrone, a characteristic speech, and evi- 


dently prepared for some other occasion. 
In fact, I sat for a long time admiring 
the dexterity with which the hon. Mem- 
ber applied to this occasion a brief which 
was evidently intended for some Scotch 
or English platform, denunciatory of 
Members on these Benches and com- 


mending the Government. What is the 
lesson taught the Irish police? That they 
may be encouraged to drunkenness and 
riotous conduct on these occasions, and 
that next they will be shielded and de- 
fended in this House. Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot but think that on 
some, at all events, of these occasions, 
he may be deceived. He is very 
sceptical about the statements of Irish 
Members, but he has implicit faith in any 
Irishman who will act on his own side. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman on any of 
these occasions put to the test the in- 
formation which he gives to this House, 
and which he derives from officers in Ire- 
land? I am surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not some regard for his 
own character. He must know that it 
is a very serious thing for one in his 
responsible position, with the eyes of the 
world upon him, that the statements of 
hon. Members in this House and the 
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information which he gives as derived 
from the police are sure to be as wide as 
the poles asunder. 

(10.40.) Caprais BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): Sir, I have listened 
with attention to the Debate, and I can- 
not help thinking that there has been no 
answer given to the statement of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo. This is 
not an ordi case, because the hon. 
Member for East Mayo spoke of a 
matter of which he had not only 
personal knowledge, but in which 
he was absolutely an actor. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, I understand, 
was. not able to answer, right off, the 
detailed statement, but the hon. Member 
has a personal acquaintance with what 
occurred. I most respectfully submit 
to the House, and to my right hon. 
Friend, that the meetings ought not to 
be dispersed until notice has been given, 
and that people, if they are flying, ought 
not to be pursued and batoned. I say 
these few words, Mr. Speaker, with con- 
siderable regret, because I have been a 
very consistent supporter of the Govern- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, in whom, I 
am bound to say, I have great confidence. 
But I also have very great confidence 
that when, upon further inquiry, he finds 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo to be true, he will take care 
to administer such rebuke as may be 
necessary. I do not wish on _ this 
subject to engage in any Debate, but as 
to the system of shadowing described, it 
is to my mind—and I use the word not 
in its blasphemous sense—damnable. 
~*(10.42.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) : I doubt whether, in the 
observations I propose to address to the 
House, I could add anything to the 
force and effect of what the hon. 
Member has just said with reference. 
reference to the present administration 
in Ireland. I hope, however, that the 
expression of opinion which the hon. 
Gentleman has given utterance to will 
have weight with the Government as 
indicating opinions, though they may 
not think so, which are entertained by a 
large section of their supporters both in 
the House and ont of it. [Ministerial 
cries of “No, no.”| Hon. Gentlemen 
may cry “No, no” now, but I know 
what they will say when they go before 
their constituents. Many years ago Mr. 
Bright said he had observed that any 





recital in the House of the wrongs or 
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sufferings of Ireland was met with 
denial, insult, or contempt. I think we 
may say this evening that all those three 
manifestations of feeling have been 
meted out to the Representatives of the 
Irish people The House has heard the 
denial which the Chief Secretary in- 
variably gives to every statement made 
in the House, no matter what the evi- 
dence may be by which it was supported, 
in which he always shelters himself from 
being brought to book to prove his 
statement by saying, “I am informed ; 
from the information I have received ; I 
have no doubt that the hon. Member for 
East Mayo is not telling the truth; I 
will not tell you the names of those 
from whom I have received my informa- 
tion ; I will give you no opportunity of 
testing that information as to whether it 
is correct or incorrect, but I deny it.” 
A great deal has been said with refer- 
ence to the administration by my right 
hon. Friend the Memberfor the Bridgeton 
Division, I have sat in this House 
through the administrations of several 
Chief Secretaries: and I hope my right 
hon. Friend will pardon me if I venture 
to say that the mode in which the Irish 
Chief Secretary, whether Mr. Forster or 
my right hon. Friend in his day, or the 
present Chief Secretary, have invariably 
announced to the House that from in- 
formation they have received the state- 
ments of the Irish Members are in- 
correct, has led me to form a very hesi- 
tating opinion as to the value of the evi- 
dence which is placed in the hands of 
the Irish Chief Secretaries. No man 
has a higher opinion than I have of the 
extraordinary acuteness and _intel- 
lectual power of the Chief Secretary. 
I will not insult the right hon. Gentle- 
man by suggesting for a moment that he 
really in his heart of hearts believes what 
he read to the House. We have had to- 
night one of the usual stories of denial. 
I do not suppose the Government would 
grant a Committee of Inquiry for the 
very good reason that they dare not. 
Hon. Members have stated what they 
saw with their own eyes. They have 
recited assaults committed upon them- 
selves by the servants of the Crown. The 
Government have no evidence contra- 
dicting the statement except a blank 
denial, and they refuse to give the House 
an opportunity of inquiring into the 
truth of statements made by some of its 
own Members. 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The_ only 
assault which was alleged was admitted. 
I mean the one that was made on the 
hon. Member for East Mayo. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I understood 
the right hon, Gentleman to deny the 
statement of my hon. Friends. The 
Attorney General for Ireland said that 
the law in reference to public meetings 
was the same in England as in Ireland. 
In England, however, the question 
whether a meeting was lawful or un- 
lawful would have to go not to the House 
of Lords, but toa Jury, but in Ireland 
it has to go to a Resident Magistrate. In 
England the question as to whether an 
assembly is an unlawful one or not would 
have to be tried by a Jury, and the 
common sense of the Jury would have to 
be brought to bear on the question 
whether, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, there was evidence to 
convince them that the meeting was 
held with criminal intention or was other- 
wise unlawful. In Ireland, however, 
it is otherwise, and instead of being 
tried by a Jury these things have to be 
decided by a Resident Magistrate. Iam 
reading from the opinion of one of the 
greatest lawyers at the English Bar, who 
is substantially quoting the charge of 
Mr. Justice Patteson given on this ques- 
tion many years ago. 

Mr. MADDEN: What I stated was that 
any person who has been interfered with, 
as he alleges, unlawfully in a public 
assembly or meeting, which he alleges to 
be a lawful meeting, has in Ireland, as 
in England, a right to bring his action. 
That civil action in Ireland, as in Eng- 
land, must go before a Jury, and if the 
Judge who tries that action misdirects 
the Jury upon the law, the plaintiff has 
an appeal, first to the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland, and ultimately to the House 
of Lords. 

*Mer. H. H. FOWLER: I must express 
my amusement at the idea of a Tipperary 
peasant going to the House of Lords. 
Such a thing as bringing a civil action is 
not practicable in such cases. Attend- 
ingan unlawful meeting is a criminal 
offence. A man is indicted for it in this 
country, and in Ireland he goes before 
the Resident Magistrate—Colonel Cad- 
dell, or somebody else. The right hon. 
Gentleman used very extraordinary lan- 
guage when he said the proclamation 
made a meeting unlawful, and when he 
added, “We will permit or not permit 
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such a meeting,” he has no power 
legally to allow or disallow such a 
meeting. He may declare that, in the 
opinion of the Government, it is un- 
lawful, and if a man attended it he 
runs the risk of being punished in the 
event of it being proved to have been 
unlawful. The House will be led very 
much astray from the point of this 
Debate if we get into a discussion as to 
the lawful or unlawful meetings, as to 
the Plan of Campaign, or as to the 
legality or illegality of the proceedings 
in Tipperary. What has been brought 
before the House is the brutality of the 
police, the injustice of the Resident 
Magistrates, and the infamous system of 
shadowing the Queen’s subjects in Ire- 
land. Admitting, merely for the sake 
of argument, that this meeting was an 
unlawful one, still the police had not the 
right to disperse it in this brutal manner, 
and before they had declared to all 
present that the meeting was unlawful 
and they must return to their homes. 
That, at any rate, is the law in this 
country. I would ask right hon. and 
hon. Gentleman opposite if, for a 
moment, they will strip this question of 


its Party aspect, whether, in adminis- 
tering the law relating to the police of 
this country, they would allow Erfglish 
police constables to behave as the Irish 
policemen behaved on this occasion ? 
We are told by hon. Members that 


they saw the police batoning the 
crowd, and the Chief Secretary has not 
denied it. There were five Members of 
Parliament standing together, and they 
heard the order given, “Charge with 
your batons, and clear those men out.” 
Ido not understand that to be denied, 
and I ask, Is this the sort of thing which 
Hon. Members opposite would allow to 
take place in this country? But, Sir, we 
have to look at this case not only as it 
affects the people of Lreland, but also as 
it affects the rights of Members of this 
House. Half these things—I may say 
9-10ths of them—are done because some 
of those present are Members of Parlia- 
ment, and not because they are acting in 
a private capacity. I charge the Chief 
Secretary with systematically doing his 
utmost to bring Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment into contempt because they are 
Members of Parliament; and that, I 
contend, is conduct unworthy of any 
English Minister. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Poplar (Mr. S. Buxton) took 
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a prominent part last autumn—a part 
well worthy of his great ability—in the 
conflict then going on between capital 
and labour in the East of London. Can 
any Member of this House conceive 
what would be the position of the Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police in setting con- 
stables to shadow the footsteps of my 
hon. Friend, wherever he went, from 
morning to night, listening to everything 
he said, taking note of everyone he 
spoke to, and generally dogging his pro- 
gress as he went about from one place to 
another? I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite 
—TI ask this House—would such a thing 
as that be tolerated in this city for half 
an hour? Why, Sir. there is no English 
Minister who would dare to incur the 
responsibility for such a course of pro- 
cedure, or, if such a Minister could be 
found, he would not be able to retain 
office for a single week. But, as I have 
said, the Irish Members are to receive 
unjust treatment of this kind because 
they are Irish Members. But who is it 
youemploy to treat them in this matter? 
They are the Resident Magistrates and 
the police—the men whom the Irish 
Members feel it necessary to criticise in 
this House, the men whose conduct they 
impeach—these are the men you set to 
insult them in every way, so that, if 
possible, you may send those Members to 
prison. I say that this conduct is un- 
worthy of the Government,and unworthy 
of the traditions of this House. We are 
all Members of one Parliament, and 
what we wish to preserve is the integrity 
of that Parliament, but there are, in fact, 
two Parliaments in this House, and the 
Gentlemen who sit on that (the Minis- 
terial) side are not treated in the same 
way as those who sit below the Gangway 
on this side of the House. That is the 
gravamen of the charge. The question 
is not whether a meeting is legal or 
illegal, but whether the police of Ireland 
are systematically encouraged in tramp- 
ling on the rights and liberties of the 
people. The question is whether these 
Resident Magistrates, ignorant of law 
and ignorant of justice, virtually police 
officers—faithful servants, I admit, of 
the Executive, and nothing else—are to . 
be allowed to degrade and disgrace 
the administration of justice. Our 
vote tonight will be a protest against 
that branch of the Irish Executive, 
and, although we may be beaten, 
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day is coming very rapidly when the 
English people will have a word to say 
upon this question. Then the Represen- 
tatives of the liberty-loving people of 
England and Scotland will know how to 
deal with these officials in Ireland. 
(10.58.) Mr. GILL: I desire to offer 
a word or two before this discussion 
closes. If the ordinary courtesies which 
are supposed to govern the Debates of 
this House were regarded in relation to 
the Irish Members it would be unneces- 
sary for me or any one present on these 
Benches to get up and corroborate the 
statements that have been made on the 
responsibility of an hon. Member of this 
House. My hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo has given a narrative of 
what he himself witnessed, which has 
had the effect of impressing even some 
of the hon. Members opposite, and the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has mainly consisted of 
denials made in the names of anonymous 
policemen whose conduct is the subject 
of our investigation. As one who accom- 
panied my hon. Friend into the square 
of Tipperary on the Sunday on which 
the meeting was held, I was an eye- 
witness to the scenes he has described, 
and stood among the group which the 
police charged with their batons. 
Every single circumstance that my 
hon. Friend has detailed, as recording 
that scene, I witnessed and hereby 
corroborate, and there are four other 
hon. Members who can do the same—and 
being Members of this House, they are, 
by our traditions, entitled to have their 
word of honour believed. In spite of 
all this testimony the right hon. Gentle- 
man gives a flat denial to our statements ; 
and this, in whatever sort of Parlia- 
mentary phrase he may choose to dis- 
guise it, simply amounts to hurling the 
lie at us across the floor of this House. 
The Chief Secretary’s statement has 
received a comment from the other side 
of the House which, I think, is one of 
the first symptoms of the opinion which 
will be passed on him by the English 
nation. The observations of the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite were a 
sufficient answer and rebuke to the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman, not 
only as to the meeting at Tipperary and 
the scenes which took place there, but 
also as to his conduct during the Debate 
this evening. The speech of the right 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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hon. Gentleman was not only indecent 
in its method as denying the truth 
of statements made by Members of 
this House on their word of honour 
but it was insulting. His speech and the 
manner in which he has since met the 
speeches of hon. Members on this side 
by sneers and laughter, are all charac- 
teristic of the manner in which he 
administers the law in Ireland. The 
scenes which occurred in Tipperary on 
the Monday, and to which no reference 
has been made in the Debate, are 
equally worthy of the condemnation of 
the House and equally illustrate the rule 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The Mem- 
bers for Kast Mayo and North-East Cork 
and myself were followed about by the 
police, who batoned every group of 
people they saw in our vicinity. Twenty 
times during the day I saw the police 
bustling the people about, and with my 
own eyes I saw one policeman strike a 
poor woman on the face with his fist 
whilst she was held by another. I sub- 
mit that if ever there was a case for 
having an inquiry it is the transactions 
connected with the suppression of these 
meetings. An unanswerable case has 
been made out to-night, and, though 
the Division will be against us, I believe 
the Pegg will not be ineffectual in call- 
ing the attention of the English le 
to the right hon. Centtdotiien's ale om 
Ireland, and that it will be an effec- 
tual means of bringing about the self- 
government of Ireland which we have 
every hope of securing at the next 
General Election. 

(11.5) Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : I cer- 
tainly expected, as I think many Mem- 
bers of this House expected, that we 
should have had some intelligible answer 
from a spokesman of the Government in 
response to the suggestion which was 
made by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian with regard to an inquiry 
into the unhappy circumstances com- 
plained of by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary is armed with very 
important and extensive power; he is 
practically, through his agents, intrusted 
in Ireland with the power of life and 
death ; and I think that the country and 
the House ought to insist that those 
powers shall be used not unnecessarily, 
but with judgment and discretion, and, 
if there is to be action of a punitive 
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character, it shall be taken not against 
poor people, such as those who suffered 
on this occasion, but against those whom 
the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider to be ringleaders and responsible 
.persons. In the history of events such 
as those which have happened at 
Tipperary nothing has struck me so 
much as the utter disregard of public 
rights and liberty which has been shown 
on all occasions. It appears to be 
assumed that the poor people are to be 
brutally intimidated and ill-treated for 
the purpose of preventing them from 
exercising that right which is the 
dearest right of Britons—the right of free 
assembly and free meeting—so that it 
may be made impossible for a public 
assembly of any kind to be held when- 
ever the right hon. Gentleman chooses 
to say it shall not be allowed. This is 
not your interpretation in England of 
the right of free meeting and free as- 
sembly and freedom of speech ; and it 
ought not to be in Ireland. If any law 
has been transgressed—if, in the an- 
nouncement of Thursday the law was 
transgressed—due notice should have 
been given to the peasantry of Tip- 
perary before they assembled and 
before this terrible risk was incurred, 
a risk which was not so slight as the 
right hon. Gentleman would have us 
believe, because there were no fewer 
than 150 people treated in the hospitals 
of the district as a consequence of the 
action of the police on that occasion. 
People were treated in the hospitals 
mostly for horrible injuries about the 
head. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that this meeting was to be held on 
Sunday. Why was not notice given on 
Friday? It could have been given on 
Thursday. But no notice was given 
until Saturday. And then what was the 
action of the police? No attempt was 
made in the town of Tipperary to hold 
any meeting whatever ; but the police, 
acting on their instructions, wherever 
they saw two or three persons gathered 
together, charged them and assaulted 
them in the manner which has been 
described by my hon. Friend. They 
charged them with their batons, they 
struck them about the head, and they 
intimidated them and injured them as 
muchas they possibly could withoutthe use 
of firearms. That is not the way to treat 
people who were at least not primarily re 
sponsible for the proceedings objected to by 
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the right hon. Gentleman. He has passed 
over my hon. Friends the Members for Kast 
Mayo and North-East Cork, and he has’ 
let loose these armed constables upon the 
peasants, who cannot judge as to the 
law and as to the rights of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, who even had no 
notice except the posting of the Proclama- 
tion late on Saturday that the Govern- 
ment held that this meeting was illegal, 
and who only thought that they were 
doing their duty to their country in 
coming in response to the summons of 
their leaders to take part in this meeting 
in vindication of free speech. Is that 
any justification for the action of the 
Government in attacking them in this 
brutal and cowardly fashion? If any- 
body was deserving of being batoned, 
the hon. Members for North-East Cork 
and Hast Mayo were. If there was legal 
authority for any blows struck in Tip- 
perary, that authority would have been 
on the side of the policeman who struck 
the hon. Members. No such attack was 
made. It was only the poor peasants of 
the neighbourhood, who thought they 
were doing their duty loyally to 

their leaders—just as the constituents 
of the right hon. Gentleman would 
think they were doing theirs if they 
came to a meeting summoned in his con- 
stituency—who had to feel the weight of 
the Government’s displeasure and to 
bear back to their families and humble 
cottages the marks of police brutality, 
and who had to reflect bitterly on the 
sort of justice and law administered in 

Ireland by the orders and under the dis- 

pensation of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The people of Tipperary have gone into 
this struggle ; they may be right or they 
may be wrong. That question is not 
concerned here, but whether they are 
right or wrong they have gone into it 
out of a feeling of loyalty to their 
leaders and to their country, and be- 
cause they honestly think that they are 
doing their duty to their country in the 

only way that is possible for them. 

Better treatment should have been 

extended to them than the horrible 

and infamous brutality which has been 

related to us to-night by the hon. 

Member for North-East Cork. If there is 
law on the side of the right hon. 

Gentleman, why should he not have in- 

stituted his proceedings against the 

leaders—why should he have studiously 

shielded the leaders from attack, and 
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have selected poor and obscure persons 
for this treatment? It may be said that 
these peasants have open access to the 
Courts. We know what an action of law 
is in this country; the expenses in- 
volved ; and how many weary months go 
by before the wrongdoer has exhausted 
every artifice of delay and the injured 
person can approach the portals of justice 
to obtain redress. It is worse than 
mockery to tell the Tipperary peasant, 
after his brains have been dashed out 
by a police baton, or by the butt of the 
policeman’s rifle—it is a mockery, I say, 
to tell him to go intoa Court of Law, 
and if he should succeed in identifying 
his assailant, to recover his damages. 
But supposing that he had asserted his 
rights still further, supposing the cele- 
brated blackthorns of Tipperary had 
overpowered the batons of the police, 
then we should have had _ the 
sabres of the dragoons and _ the 
rifles and bayonets of the infantry, 
and it would have been replied that the 
peasants had the power of action against 
the soldiery for any loss of life or injury 
to person that they might have suffered. 
But this isa question of notice, of the 
conduct of the police in dispersing these 
assemblies, and of their action with 
regard to the'right of the people to cheer 
a popular favourite and shake hands with 
him free from assault or attack. It is a 
question of rights and wrongs which can 
be very easily investigated, and 
in reference to which we demand 
public investigation by a fair tri- 
bunal. As I stated at the outset, I 
am surprised that we have had no 
definite answer from some responsible 
officer of the Government to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian with regard to his suggestion 
that the whole question should be fairly 
and openly brought forward, and that 
the blame should be fairly distributed— 
if it is on my hon. Friend, let it be placed 
on his shoulders; if it rests with the 
Government let them bear it. It is not 
fair that obscure people, ‘that poor and 
ignorant people, should be compelled to 
suffer for the bad judgment or wrong- 
doing of my hon. Friends on the one side 
or of the Government on the other. If 
you wish to maintain the law in Ireland, 
let the people see that the law is made 
for them just as much as for their betters, 
that their heads,and bodies are as sacred 
from the attacks of policemen’s truncheons 
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as the heads and bodies of my hon. 
Friends. Let them see that the Govern- 
ment is an equal Government and a firm 
Government—that the Government will 
not discriminate between persons. When 
you have done that you will have done 
the first thing towards establishing your 
right to rule in Ireland, for the only 
foundation on which you can claim to 
rule her is the consent of the governed— 
the consent of the Irish people. 


Question put, “That this House do now 
adjourn.” 


(11.20.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 220; Noes 281.—(Div. List, No. 
123.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 199.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday next. 


to sit 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL.—(No. 112.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

(11.39.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I do not know whether the 
Government intend to proceed with this 
very important Bill at this time of the 
night. The measure involves the most 
important considerations, and I think the 
Committee will be very slow to deal 
with the affairs of this enormous tract of 
country in the short time now at our 
disposal. . 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is not entitled to discuss the Billas a 
whole. 

Srr G. CAMPBELL: What I was about 
to do was to suggest that at 20 minutes 
to 12 o’clockit was impossible to do justice 
to the Bill. I think it will be better that I 
should move to report Progress, and I 
beg to do so. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 


and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir G. 
Campbell.) 
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*(11.40.) Tae FIRST LORD or rae 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Surin, Strand, 
Westminster): We cannot consent to 
report Progress. Almost the whole 
House, with the exception of the hon. 
Member, desire that the very great 
labours of the Committee which has sat 
on the Bill should bear fruit. 

(11.41.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I entirely concur in the 
desirability of hastening the passage of 
the Constitution of Western Australia. 
The questions which have to be raised 
before the Bill passes through the 
House are, however, of such importance 
that I think my hon. Friend is justified 
in asking that more than a quarter of an 
hourshould be devoted todiscussing them. 
The question is, whether emigrants 
should have their fair share in the future 
of that country. I think that question 
will lead to long discussion, and to my 
mind the Government would do wisely 
in assenting to the suggestion that has 
been put forward. 

(11.42.) Mr. J. MORLEY (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): In this matter I am 
certainly of the same opinion as the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and I hope 


my hon. Friend (Sir G. Campbell) will 
not press his Motion. This Bill was fully 
discussed on the Motion for the Second 


Reading. It has been submitted to a 
very strong Select Committee, the mem- 
bers of which were most assiduous in 
their attention and unanimous in 
their judgment as to the most important 
parts of the measure. My hon. Friend 
behind me did not vote upon the point 
which he is now apparently going to 
contend for. In the Committee he had 
an opportunity, of which I think he can- 
not deny he amply availed himself, of 
raising all questions. I think that in a 
matter of this kind, in which the 
Australian colonists are greatly con- 
cerned, when the Governor of Western 
Australia is detained in this country 
because the Bill is not passed, when all 
the colonists are of one mind in urging 
the passage of the Bill as soon as possible, 
we ought to allow the measure to get 
- through the House as soon as possible. 
(11.44.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I think there would be a good 
deal in the observations of my right hon. 
Friend if it were possible to pass the Bill 
this evening. It is, however, hardly 
worth while to commence it at this late 
hour, It seems to me that it would be 
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almost an insult to the Australian 
colonists to take the Bill piecemeal— 
discussing it for 10 minutes on one 
night and 10 minutes on another. I 
think the Government are bound to bring 
it on at a reasonable hour. We shall 
gain nothing by merely commencing the 
discussion this evening. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) has 
many observations to make on the Bill, 
and the only result of going on with the 
Committee stage to-night ‘will be that 
the Government reply to his speech 
will have to be postponed till another 
day, and then his observations will 
probably be repeated by someone else. 
I observe that in the case of discussions 
at this time at night, when an hon. 
Member states his reasons, no answer is 
given to him on that day, and practically, 
as far as time is concerned, nothing is 
gained by hon. Gentlemen making 
observations. Under these circumstances, 
it is hardly worth while to prolong dis- 
cussion now, and I would urge the First 
Lord of the Treasury, out of respect to 
the Australian colonists, to put down the 
Bill for an earlier hour some other 
evening. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) : I protest against the passing of the 
Third Reading this evening. There is one 
question which alone will take several 
hours to discuss—namely, the proposal to 
grant a pension of £333 to Mr. Wharton, in 
spite of the protest of the Western 
Australian people. 

*Tne UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
For THE COLONIES (Baron H. pe Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): The hon. 
Gentleman speaks of a protest. I do not 
know anything of such a protest. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I have 
the protest. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: No such pro- 
test has been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I cannot admit that a 
document such as that stated by the hon. 
Member to be in his possession can, on 
that ground, be assumed as coming 
within the cognisance of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Of course I cannot dis- 
cuss the question of Mr. Warton’s pen- 
sion on the Motion to report Progress. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I entertain the greatest possible 
respect for the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Memberfor Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Morley), but on this occasion I hope 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy will per- 
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severe with his Motion. It is monstrous 
to proceed with a measure of this kind 
at 10 minutes to 12 o’clock. If there 
were no other reason for delaying the 
consideration of this measure, I think 
the rumours which have been in circula- 
tion during the last two or three weeks 


Western Australia 


with reference to the objects of the pro- 


moters of the Bill form a reason.’ We 
know what has been going on in 
many of the Australian colonies, and we 
are anxious to prevent the same evils 
arising in Western Australia. Ido not 
say the rumours are true, but it has been 
said that the Bill is promoted by a 
number of land grabbers. It is well 
that such a rumour should be disproved, 
if possible. Those of us who entertain 
broad views on the question of land 
tenure reform will stoutly resist any 
‘attempt on the part of a handful of men 
to obtain possession of the land of 
Western Australia. I think it would be 
most unfortunate for this country, as 
well as for the colonists themselves, that 
the Bill should be passed without the 
most serious deliberation. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, &c.): 
I opposed the Second Reading of the 
Bill becanse I thought the measure was 
proposed in great haste and without due 
consideration, and because the principle 
upon which it proceeded was not one 
which commended itself to my mind. 
But as a strong Select Committee has 
reported in favour of the Bill, and in 
view of the fact that every Australian 
Legislature has passed a unanimous vote 
in favour of the Bill, I am not prepared 
to pursue my opposition any further. 
At the same time,I think the demand 
that the measure should be brought on 
at an early hour some other evening is a 
reasonable one. 

*Sir R. N. FOWLER (London) : I agree 
very much with the view expressed by 
the hon. Gentleman. I was notin favour 
of the Bill originally, but, considering 
that the Australian colonists are unani- 
mous in favour of the measure, it seems 
to me there is only one course open to 
the House, and that is to press the Bill. 
I think, too, that it ought to be taken at 
any hour. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: As reference has 
been made to the Select Committee, I 
think it right to say that although we 
had ample opportunity of discussing 
some parts of the Bill, we had not suffi- 
cient opportunity of discussing the most 
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important portion of the Bill, namely, 
the disposal of the temperate southern 
lands. If the Government think it 
worth while to go on, I shall not further 
resist them. 


*Baron H. pp WORMS: I am sure the 
Members of the Select Committee who 
are present will bear me out when I say 
that the statement made by the hon. 
Gentleman, that the last portion of the 
Bill was not adequately discussed, is 
absolutely without foundation. There 
was no sort of impediment put 
on the discussion of the Bill. If 
hon. Members will take the trouble 
to read the Report, they will see 
that a large portion, a disproportionate 
amount of the time of the Committee 
was occupied by the observations of the 
hon. Member himself. So far from any 
check being put on the discussion of the 
Bill in the Select Committee, I give the 
statement the most unqualified denial. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Ten sittings 
were held to take evidence on the Bill, 
and the discussion of the Bill is limited 
to one sitting. I assent that a great 
part of the time was occupied in con- 
sidering whether the northern lands 
should be reserved. When we come to 
what I think is the serious part of the 
Bill, the question of making over to the 
present inhabitants of the colony the 
temperate southern lands, Members 
commenced to pack up their papers ; not 
10 minutes were given to the discus- 
sion. 

(11.57.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): I observe that the Government 
are pursuing their usual tactics, namely, 
dragging on ata late hour of the night 
a@ measure dealing with an important 
colony. They actually condescend to 
devote three or four minutes to the con- 
sideration of a Bill which really gives a 
new Constitution to Western Australia. 
Irish Members have the utmost respect 
for anything that falls from the right 
hon. Gentleman *the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Morley), but in some 
matters, notably in colonial matters, we 
have to consult very largely the opinions 
of our constituents, and I assure the hon.., 
Gentleman the Member for Kirkcaldy 
that if he had not moved to report 
Progress, I should have felt it my duty 
to do so. 


It being midnight, the Motion for 
Progress lapsed without Question put ; 
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and the Chairman left the Chair to make 
his Report to the House. 


Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


INDIAN COUNCILS BILL [LORDS ] 
(No. 197.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Thursday.” —(Sir John Gorst.) 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I think the Government ought to state 
when this Bill will be taken. There was 
a distinct promise given on the part of 
the Government that the Debate on this 
Bill should be taken between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, but that has been departed 
from. I do not wish to put the Govern- 
ment in an unfair position, but I received 
notice late on Saturday night that the 
Bill was to be taken to-day, and that is 
not a fair carrying out of the arrange- 
ment that Members should have due 
notice of the Bill coming on. It should 
be set down as the first or second Order, 
for there must be a real Debate upon 
the Second Reading, and I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge if 
there is no intention of taking the Bill 
on Thursday, to put it down for a later 
day. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I desire 
to confirm what has been said by the 
hon. Member. This is really a very 
important matter, and, in view of the 
interest the question excites in India, I 
hope the Government will make arrange- 
ments for a reasonably long Debate of 
three or four hours. 

Toe UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): It 
was the intention to take the Second Read- 
ing to-day, and if business had followed its 
usual course [ have no doubt we should 
have been able to do so. I would 
suggest that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton should to-morrow put a ques- 
tion on the subject to my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH : Then Thursday 
is merely the pro formd postponement, 
not a fixture? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


oo Reading deferred till Thurs- 
ye 
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SUPERANNUATION (WAR DEPART- 
MENT) BILL.—(No. 297.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
object. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): No, 
no. 
Dr. TANNER: I was under the im- 
pression this was a Government 
measure, but I find it is promoted by the 
hon. Member for Woolwich, and I make 
no objection. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read asecond time.” 
—(Colonel Hughes.) 


Mr. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Kenning- 
ton): I do not rise to object to the 
Second Reading, but I would ask the 
Government if they can see their way to 
make a small extension aud bring within 
the scope of the Bill two persons who 
now consider themselves suffering under 
an injustice by the existing state of 
things. Two men were employed in the 
Seamen’s Registry Office of the Board of 
Trade, and were led to expect in the 
same way asemployésin the Army Depart- 
ment that they would receive pensions 
on retirement. I do not say that the 
promise was made to them in so many 
words, but neither was it denied in 
the same manner. As it is, after 28 
years’ service they find themselves 
retired with the magnificent sum of 
£48 5s. as compensation. I would urge 
the Treasury to make a concession so far 
as to include these two men in the Bill; 
it will be an act of justice and will con- 
fer great happiness on two deserving 
public servants. 

Tue SECRETARY to raze TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): No, Sir, it is 
not possible to accept the suggestion. 
The Bill deals with one class only, and 
the claims have been very carefully con- 
sidered. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee be deferred till to- 
morrow.” —(Mr. Jackson.) 


. 
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Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
should like to ask what course the right 
hon. Gentleman means to take to-morrow. 
Supposing the Speaker leaves the Chair, 
does he propose to proceed with the 
clauses in Committee to-morrow ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Yes, Sir ; 
that is the intention of the Government. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
should like to ask you a question, Mr. 
Speaker. I observe there are three or 
four Instructions put down on the Paper; 
one most important. I should like to 
ask whether they are in order or not ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is unusual to 
ask a question of that kind until the 
Order is reached, and about to be 
proceeded with, but I may say that the 
instruction of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington is in order. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee deferred until to.morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [6th June] reported. 


EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 


Crass [V.—Epvucation, Science, AND Arr. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,182,224, Be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1891, for Public 
Education in England and Wales, including 
Expenses of the Education Office in London.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


ALDERSHOT ROADS BILL.—(No. 298.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): I hope the House 
will agree to the Second Reading of this 
Bill now. Shooting has ‘been carried on 
at Aldershot with some danger to the 
public, and this Bill provides for making 
a new road for the benefit of theilocality, 
obviating all danger. Ihave conferred 
with representatives of the locality, and 
I do not believe there is any difficulty in 
the matter. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I have no quarrel with the roads, 
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but I have an objection to Government 
business being carried on after 12 
o’clock. 


Second Reading deferred till to- 


morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 239.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 60.) 
Order for Consideration of Bill read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed; 

“That the Consideration of this Bill be 

deferred till Wednesday.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I think it was agreed that this 
Bill should not be taken until after the 
Companies Winding-Up Bill, which had 
been put down for Monday next. MayI 
suggest that this Bill should be set down 
for the same day. : 

*THE PRESIDENT or raze BOARD or 
TRADE(SirM. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, W.) : 
If the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
wishes that the Bill should be ‘set down 
for Wednesday, I think it should be 
deferred to that day. It is not a Govern- 
ment Bill, and it does not follow that it 
will be taken before the Winding-Up 
Bill. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It will be an 
advantage to deal with the other Bill 
first, and the Bills are so connected that 
we cannot deal with this Bill first. 

*Mr. BARING (London): As I sat in 
the Committee upstairs on both Bills, 
I can say that the right hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken ; the Bills are wholly indepen- 
dent of each other. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is usual to ob- 
serve the instruction of the hon.Member | 
in charge of a Bill as to the date of 
postponement. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Wednesday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL.—(No. 290.) 
*Mr. F.S. POWELL (Wigan) : I hope I 
may ask the House to proceed with this 
stage of the Bill. There is, I think, no 
objection. | 
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Open Spaces 

Mr. SEXTON : The hon. Member, I 
believe, accepts the Amendment we 
suggested on the last occasion ? 

*Mr. F. S. POWELL: I accept that 

Amendment. 

Mr. J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
must press my objection. 

Dr. TANNER: I withdraw any objec- 
tion I have made. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 70.) 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the word “shall,” to insert the 
words “subject as hereinafter men- 
tioned.”—(Mr. Macartney.) 


Question again proposed, “‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Dr. TANNER: I sincerely hope the 
hon. Member who has proposed this 
Amendment will not insist upon it. It 
will be a great injustice and incon- 
venience to tenants to insist upon their 
travelling long distances for the purpose 
of registering. I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will withdraw the Amendment 
which in an ill-advised moment he 
moved. It was a similar Amendment 
that wrecked the Bill on a former 
occasion, and indeed it would make the 
Bill worthless. I hope the hon. Merhber 
will see fit to withdraw the Amendment, 
which I cannot accept, and I cannot 
suppose the hon. Member really believes 
this is in the interest of the tenant 
farmers. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
do not wish to detain the House. I 
cannot accept the view of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and must insist on my Amendment. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


ANGLESEY ASSIZKS AND QUARTER 
SESSIONS BILL.—(No. 248.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses agreed to. 

Preamble. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 2, to leave out all after ‘‘ that,’’ to 
“county,” in line 5, and insert “it may be 
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lawful to hold assizes and quarter sessions for 
the county .of Anglesea elsewhere than at 
Beaumaris.’”’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruart Worrtey, Sheffield, Hallam) : It 
must be observed that in allowing this 
Bill to proceed the Government give no 
undertaking that the Assizes shall be 
removed from Beaumaris to any other 
place in Anglesey until the Home Office 
is satisfied that proper accommodation 
has been made at such other place for 
prisoners awaiting trial. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Bill reported as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 
(No. 116.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 262.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): This Bill is simply to remove an 
anomaly in certain burghs in Scotland 
where a portion only of theAct of 1862 
has been adopted, and a considerable part 
of the electors are omitted from the 
Municipal and County Council franchise. 
It is really an extension of the franchise. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 

Dr. TANNER: After an assurance 
from a leader of our Party, which I 
unreservedly accept, I offer no objection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


OPEN SPACES BILL [LORDS].—(No. 303.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): There is no new principle in this 
Bill, it is merely to remove certai diffi- 
culties to enable authorities to take over 
open spaces outside their own area. The 

R 
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Bill has been carefully considered in 
another place, and it is in print. 

Dr. TANNER: I object. 

Bill deferred till to-morrow. 


SALARIED SHOP ASSISTANTS’ WEEKLY 
HALF-HOLIDAY BILL.—(No. 203.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Second Reading [29th April. ] 


*Mr. MAPLE (Camberwell, Dulwich) : 
If the House will agree to read the Bill 
a second time I will do my best to secure 
it being sent toa Select Committee, to- 
gether with the Bill of the hon. Baronet 
opposite. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I have a strong opinion against the Bill ; 
but I should be content if it were sub- 
mitted to a Committee upstairs. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK: I hope the House 
will agree to refer the two Bills to a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I object. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


SHOPS (WEEKLY HALF-HOLIDAY) 
BILL,—(No. 131.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK : I hope there will 
be no objection to the Second Reading, 
upon the understanding that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I must 
maintain my objection. I understand 
that there is no likelihood of a Com- 
mittee being appointed. My objection 
would be removed if I had an assurance 
on the point. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Can the Go- 
vernment give us any assurance as to 
whether a Committee will be appointed 
or not? 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ROCHESTER BISHOPRIC BILL. 
(No. 228.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
Thisisavery innocent Bill, its objectsimply 
being to enable the Bishop of Rochester 

Sir J. Lubbock 
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to have his residence in any part of his 
diocese, instead of compelling him to 
reside in the County of Surrey. 

Objection taken, Second Reading de- 
ferred till to-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CIVIL SERVANTS). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to 

consider and report upon the alleged grievances 
of the Uncovenanted Civil Servants of India 
arising from the change in the relative value 
of gold and silver money and their leave and 
pension rules.’’—({Sir J. Gorst.) 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I object to the Motion, and it may 
perhaps save the right hon. Gentleman 
inconvenience if I intimate my intention 
to oppose the Motion every night, though 
I have to attend for that purpose 
only. 

Motion deferred till to-morrow. 


WATER COMPANIES CHARGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Causton, Bill to regulate 
and limit the powers of Water Companies in 
pa ee of their C Charges for the supply rth Water, 

ered to be brought in by Mr. Causton, Mr. 
Beaufoy, Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Octavius V. Mor- 

n, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Rowlancs, and Mr. 

ames Stuart. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 332. ] 


REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land, Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to the Registration of Deeds and 
Judgments, and to provide for the Registration 
of other Assurances, Acts, and Matters affecting 
Land in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 333.] 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land, Bill to establish Local Registries of 
Titles to Land in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. a General for Ireland and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour 


Bill pronented, and read first time. [Bill 334.] 


House oe at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 10th Junz, 1890 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
BILL. 


Message to the Commons for copy 
of the Reports, &c., of the Select Com- 
mittee. 


FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

A Bill to extend the provisions of the Factors 
Act, 1889, to Scotland—Was presented by the 
Lord Watson; read 1*; to he printed; and to 
be read 2° on Tuesday next. (No. 108.) 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL. 
A Bill to consolidate the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts- -Was presented by the Lord Chancellor ; 
read L*; and to be printed. (No. 109.) 


SWEATING SYSTEM. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order of the Day read for resuming 
the adjourned Debate on the Motion of 
the Lord Kenry (2#. Dumraven and 
Mount-Earl) to resolve— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, legisla- 
tion with a view to the amelioration of the 
condition of the people suffering under that 
system is urgently needed.” 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


THE 


*THe Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, I 


was in hopes that this Debate might 
have closed last night, and that it would 
not have been necessary forme to ask 
your Lordships’ indulgence; but I, 
in obedience to what I believed to be the 
wish of the House, ventured to move the 
adjournment of the Debate. In com- 
mon, I have no doubt, with most, if not 
all, of your Lordships who attended the 
Debate last night, I listened with much 
interest and curiosity to the speech of 
my noble Friend, whose notice stvod 
first on the Paper. I listened to 
it with interest and curiosity, be- 
cause the proceedings of this Commit- 
tee have been mysterious and strange. 
Indeed, I almost think there is hardly a 
parallel case to what occurred last night 
—two successive Chairmen of the same 


Committee fighting a duel across the 


House over the Report which had been 
laid upon the Table by that Committee. 
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And I do not think, my Lords, that 
this matter becomes less mysterious 
when we come to look at the Reports 


| of the Committee and that drawn up by 


my noble Friend Lord Dunraven, because, 
between the Reports themselves, with the 
exception of one paragraph of Lord 
Dunraven’s, which refers to adult labour 
—in reference to which I am glad to 
see he quotes the Trades Union 
authorities as to State non-interference 
with adult male labour—there practically 
is little, if any, material difference. 
And certainly from the speech of my 
noble Friend on my right, who re- 
plied, we did not gather any reason 
why there had been such strange 

proceedings in the Committee, that the 
Chairman thought it necessary to resign, 
finding himself in a minority of 
one, and that the Report is only the 
Report of the rest of the Committee. I 
cannot but think that hard measure has 
been dealt out to my noble Friend, and I 
would almost suggest to him that he 
should come back to the healthy climate 
of these Cross Benches, which he left- 
some three or four yearsago. However, 

we have nothing to do with the course- 
which has been taken by my noble 
Friend, but we have a great deal to do- 
with his Motion. Now, the Motion of 
the noble Earl asks vaguely and generally 
for legislation to remove evils which 
have been shown to exist under this so- 
called sweating system. My noble 
Friend told us last night that he 
would not say much about legislation, . 
although his Resolution asks definjtely 
for legislation to remove certain existing 
ills; but in his speech he spoke very 
strongly about those evils, and he used 
very strong terms in regard to what should © 
be the action of Parliament in the matter, . 
He said that he was dealing with the 

economical problem, and that it was for- 
Parliament to find a remedy for the evil 
conditions of matters. Now, what are. 
those evil conditions? As set forth last: 
night by my noble Friend, they are, 
first, sub-contracting, and the existence 
of what he calls the unnecessary middle- 

man ; secondly, over competition ; and, 

thirdly, foreign immigration. Those are 


‘the matters upon which he _ invites 


legislation, and it strikes me, my 
Lords, that it is legislation of a most 
heroic character which he asks your 
Lordships to undertake; legislation 


s 
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which is do away with what he calls the 
unnecessary middleman, which is to put 
a stop to competition, and which is to 
prevent unfair conditions. in  con- 
sequence of cheap foreign labour. Why, 
my Lords, Home Rule is a joke to that, 
and I doubt very much whether all 
the well-known skill in drafting of 
my noble Friend, Lord Thring, would 
be able to draw such Bills as would 
effectually give effect to such legis- 
lation. What I want to bring before your 
Lordships’ House is this : What is the real 
nature of the evils which you have to 
contend with ; and whether it is possible 
or not to remove those evils by legisla- 
tion, as suggested by my noble Friend. 
Now I turn to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and I find that the causes of the 
evils are there set forth. They say, in 
substance, that the chief factors in pro- 
ducing sweating are the inefficiency of the 
poorer class of workers ; early marriages ; 
the helpless residuum in large towns ; the 
low standard of life ; excessive supply of 
cheap female labour ; and married women 
working in their homes. Then the evils 
resulting are: inadequate wages ; exces- 
sive hours ; and insanitary conditions. I 
think my noble Friend, Lord Derby, will 
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admit that that is a fair summary of 
what the Committee say are the causes 
of these evils ; and they go on to say 
that skilled labour always obtains ade- 


quate wages. But there is another para- 
graph in the Report which I think is of 
great importance, referring to the exces- 
sive mortality among young children, and 
that is ascribed to early marriages. The 
Committee say that it is a common thing 
for boys and girls to marry at the age of 
15, and to vecome parents when in a 
State not far removed from starvation. 
In the Report of my noble Friend 
Lord Dunraven, he also states how, in 
his opinion, the evils complained of 
have arisen from over-population, eager- 
ness in competition, and the influx of 
foreign labour. With regard, then, to the 
great evils referred to, it is not simply a 
question of sanitation, or of the conditions 
under which the work is done ; the root 
of these evils are a surplus population 
and low wages. We have now to see 
what are the remedies proposed by 
the Committee, and whether they will 
touch the evils pointed out by the 
draughtsmen of the Report. What 
are the remedies proposed? The re- 
The Earl of Wemyss 
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medies proposed are those of Co- 
operation and Combination. That is not 
a matter for legislation ; it is a matter of 
arrangement among employers and 
among workers themselves. Then there 
is Sanitation, which is, no doubt, a 
matter your Lordships may deal with 
and legislate upon. Then there is the 
extension of the Factory Acts, the 
Registration of Workrooms, the increase 
of Inspectors, and the combination of 
authorities—that is to say, of Local 
Boards and other bodies which have to 
do with cognate matters; the recom- 
mendation is that they should be more 
combined in their operations than they 
areat present. Lastly, I come to a most 
importantmatter, namely, the question 
of State and Municipal Contracts. Now, 
my Lords, let us test the value of these 
suggestions. In order to properly test 
their value we must consider what is the 
effect which they will have upon the 
evils which the Committee and my noble 
Friend Lord Dunraven have pointed out 
as being the real evils—that is to say, 
Low Wages and Surplus Labour. I 
venture to say that not one of those 
suggested remedies which are referred 
to will touch these evils, except possibly 
the last, that is, the proposed way of 
dealing with State and Municipal Con- 
tracts. Of course, the extensior. of the 
Factory Acts and the Registration of 
Workrooms will not affect wages, nor 
will the recommendations as to Sanita- 
tion, unless you carry them to the 
extent proposed by the Bishop of Bedford, 
who proposes that some of these shops 
should be shut up absolutely, notwith- 
standing that the consequence would be 
that a great many of these poor people 
would be thus deprived of their means of 
living, and would have to go to the 
workhouse. Apparently he is quite 
prepared for that result ; but I think that 
it is rather a curious remedy to propose, 
that in order to benefit one portion of the 
population another portion should be 
turned into paupers. So much for the way 
in which some of the suggestions as to 
Sanitation and Inspection would operate. 
Now, with reference to the question 
of State and Municipal Contracts, it is 
rather curious that neither of the noble 
Lords who spoke last night referred at 
all to this point, though it is, to my 
mind, by far the most important. Though 
it is by far the most serious point in the 
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whole Report, my nob'e Friend on my 
right did not touch upon it at all. I 
want to know what regulation of State 
and Municipal contracts means, and upon 
that point I will refer to the Report 
itself. It is under the head of Govern- 
ment and Municipal Contracts, and a 
hope is expressed in the Report 

‘That every precaution in their power will 
be taken to ensure fair and reasonable terms to 
the workers.”’ 
Now, my Lords, what does that mean ? 
If it means anything it means that to 
every contract before it is taken—or 
rather that to every tender that is sent 
in to the State or toany Municipal Body a 
scale of prices and wages is to be affixed. 
If it does not mean that what does it 
mean? I asked the Chairman of the 
Committee what it means, and I have 
asked my noble Friend, Lord Thring, 
who drew the Report, what it means, 
but I cannot get an answer. However, I 
am perfectly certain of this, that it 
means in the end a Wages Court, 
and I think my noble Friend to 
whom we are indebted for the Land 
Court for Ireland will see that this 
is the beginning of that kind of legisla- 
tion. When writing this paragraph 
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his fingers must have itched to propose 
a Wage Court like the Land Court 
for Ireland, which was _ established, 


I think, in 1870. I ask, then, if it 
does not mean that, what does it mean ? 
It is the first step towards the fixing of 
wages by Public Bodies and by the State. 
My Lords, this is called exceptional 
legislation, but we know what that 
means. It will very soon be seen that it 
is the germ of general legislation upon 
the subject. We have heard a great 
deal about germs in legislation, and we 
know very well what that means. What 
are the Municipal Bodies, the Local 
Boards, and the London County Council 
doing now? They are trying to become 
Traders ; they are trying to deal in gas 
and water and all sorts of things ; and if 
they are to get what the Socialists want, 
that is to say, all the instruments of pro- 
duction into their hands, and if you are 
to have this principle embodied in legis- 
lation, what will it mean? Why, that 
the State is also to fix the rate of wages. 
With that exception,I venture to say 
that these suggestions are practically 
worthless as regards the main evils 
alluded to, those being—I cannot repeat 
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it too often—low wages and super- 
abundant labour. No doubt much can 
be done for the comfort and well-being 
of the working people by sanitation ; but 
even the question of sanitation can be 
carried too far. We have heard a good 
deal about the name of Fawcett of late, 
and I may mention that the other day I 
came across a speech of Mr. Fawcett, 
delivered in 1878, when he resisted the 
over inspection of work-places and the 
over extension of the Workshops Act. 
Inthat speech he said that— 

“Tt would be perfectly intolerable to inter- 
fere with the home of every Englishman and 
Englishwoman in the way proposed; bécause 
the Bill, as it then stood, would give the ln- 
spectors the right to knock at every man’s door 
and ask if his wife and children were at work 
after 9 o’clock. Under the cloak of a Consolida- 
tion Bill that monstrous interference with indi- 
vidual liberty would be sanctioned, and care 
should be taken that that was not done.”’ 


Weil, my Lords, all I hope is that what- 
ever measure may be carried by way of 
sanitation, registration, increased inspec- 
tion, or anything of that kind, with the 
view of adding to the healthiness of 
the places in which these poor people 
work and sleep, due care will be taken 
that the Inspectors are not to interfere 
with the sanctity and privacy of the 
homes of the working people of this 
country. That is,1 think, a very im- 
portant consideration for your Lordships. 
Now, this being the position of things 
in reference to the extension of Sanita- 
tion, there is little else, as I have said, 
that Parliament can do. I have ventured 
to put down an Amendment pointing out 
what it seems to me ultimately to come 
to. Believing, as I do, that the real 
evils are evils which Parliament cannot 
touch, I am anxious that your Lordships 
should not commit yourselves to vague 
promises of legislation to benefit 
the people who are suffering in this 
way—promises which it would be 
utterly impossible for your Lordships 
to fulfil. Do not suppose for one 
moment that I feel less than any of 
your Lordships in this House for the 
sufferings and privations to which these 
poor people are exposed. But the evils 
which the State can cure are very few ; 
and if you follow all the legislation of 
this kind which has taken place, whether 
you look at the legislation in regard 
to Irish land, the legislation for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition 
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of the people, or to the Factories and 
Workshops Act, you will find that failure 
in a great measure follows your legisla- 
tion, and that an Act is no sooner passed 
than it has to be supplemented by 
another Act, to be followed by further 
Acts. This is my answer to my noble 
Friend Lord Salisbury, who made a 
speech the other day in which he 
rather took the line that we must 
go on in the cours? we have been 
following. My point is that you do not 
succeed in what you are attempting to 
do, and you always have to endeavour to 
supplement your legislation by further 
Acts which will interfere more or less 
with the self-reliance of the people. I 
do not think it is by telling the people 
of this country that Parliament is to do 
everything, and that they have not the 
matter in their own hands that you can 
succeed ; or by leading them to think 
that legislative interference is a panacea 
for allills. True statesmanship consists, I 
believe, in telling the people that the cure 
rests with themselves—that was the line 
taken by my noble Friend Lord Derby last 
night—that they have the cure in their 
own hands by the practice of temperance 
and thrift, and by abstaining from early 
marriages, and not marrying until they 
have the meansof keeping incomfort their 
wives, and those whom they bring into 
the world, as the upper and middle classes 
mostly do; but here you have it stated, 
in the passage I have referred to, that 
boys and girls of 15 marry, and infants 
themselves bring other infants into the 
world whose only lot is to be born 
paupers and to go on the rates. For 
that evil of over population I believe the 
remedy is emigration. A well-known 
statesman has, I believe, said that emigra- 
tion is banishment. I venture to think 
that what we ought to teach the people of 
this country—a country which has 
peopled the world by emigration—is that 
emigration ought not to be looked upon 
as banishment, but as one of the means 
of reducing our surplus population ; and 
that those who cannot find adequate 
labour and adequate reward for their 
labour in this country should endeavour 
to find in Greater Britain those opportu- 
nities which they have not been able to 
find in their native land. But, my Lords, 
be that as it may, I venture to think, as I 
have already said, that the duty of the 
gtatesman is to speak out the truth to the 
The Earl of Wemyss 
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people, not to delude them with this 
panacea of legislation for every ill ;, 
nor, on the other hand, to throw up the. 
sponge and take up the position of the: 
fatalist, as was done in his speech, to 
which I have already referred, by my 
noble Friend the Prime Minister. 
I know that it is not the popular 
course to adopt the line which I am now 
taking, or the line which 1 ventured 
to take when last I addressed 
your Lordships upon this question of 
what the State can and cannot, or ought. 
and ought not todo. J have been more 
or less laughed at and denounced in every 
newspaper from John O’Groat’s to Land’s 
End. My noble Friend Lord Salisbury,, 
on the other hand, has been praised im 
every newspaper throughout England 
and Scotland. But who are they who 
praise my noble Friend the most? Why 
the Radical and Democratic papers— 
what I have ventured to call the Social- 
istic newspapers. I have here an extract. 
from a paper, the character of which. 
cannot be doubted—Reynolds’s News- 
paper. Here is what they say with 
reference to my noble Friend’s speech. 
The paragraph is headed “ Lord Salisbury 
a Socialist.” I invite the attention of 
the noble Marquess particularly to 
this— 

‘‘This is the new Socialistic, aristocratic: 
policy. If any doubt remained on that score, 
the speech of Lord Salisbury has dispelled it- 
His was, indeed, a very notable speech, and it 
was also a - in many parts of it for 
Socialism. t strikes many that this speech 


of Lord Salisbury's is a bid for the support- 
of the Democracy.” 


System. 


Here you see, he is welcomed with 
open arms asa man and brother Socialist. 
Now, contrast that with the measure 
that is meted out to the humble indi- 
vidual who now has the honour to be: 
addressing your Lordships’ House: I 
have said that I have been attacked by 
every newspaper in the country ; but. 
there is some criticism which one would 
prefer to any praise that can be given, 
and I certainly would prefer, upon this 
great question of Socialism—(for it is 
the one great question of the day, blink 
it or not as you choose)—these attacks to 
the interested incense which has been so 
lavishly offered up to my noble Friend. 
An editor of a newspaper writes to meas 
follows :— 
“This very important question is terribl 

underrated by those who should know better. It 
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‘may interest your Lordship to know that the 
Social Democratic Club on Tuesaday evenin 
—the very day after the discussion whic 
took place on this subject—passed a resolu- 
tion in which you were vigorously denounced 
‘by the Socialist leaders as a dangerous per- 
son, and a source of possible future mischief 
to the Socialist cause.”’ 


Well, I would prefer that greatly to the 
praise of Reynolds’s newspaper, of the 
Speech of my noble Friend. All that 


one can do in this world, having strong 
convictions, is to abide by them, and 
through good and bad report to en- 
deayour to make them plain. I would 
rather, my Lords, be a snag in the stream, 
even if it serves no other purpose than to 
show the force and volume of the flood, 
than be whirled along the rapids down 
to what I believe to be the inevitable 
Niagara of the not very distant Socialistic 
future. Your Lordships are, I think, to- 
day in this position : that you are asked, 
on the one hand to legislate where you 
think it possible to legislate for the 
removal of evils which must be removed 
in other ways than by legislation. Ifyou 


assent to such a Motion as that, you only 
deceive those who look to you for 


guidance in this, that you lead them to 
believe that those evils are removable by 
degislation ; and the result of their being 
‘disappointed, as they inevitably must be, 
will be far more discontent than there 
would be at the present time if you were 
to tell them frankly and boldly the truth. 
‘On the other hand, this course is open, as 
I think, to your Lordships : you can show 
your sympathy with these workers, and 
say that all which legislation can 
do you are willing to do for the 
improvement of their homes, and for 
their general sanitary state and well- 
being, but that you are not going to 
‘pass legislation which would lead to 
hopes which would inevitably be dashed. 
It is on this account that I have ven- 
‘tured to put my Motion on the Paper 
protesting against dealing with such 
evils as surplus population, and with the 
congested state of the labour market by 
‘any meansexcept, perhaps, by encouraging 
emigration ; but, at the same time, ex- 
pressing your hearty sympathy with the 
sufferings of these people, your desire to 
improve their homes, and your readiness 
to do everything possible to attain these 
ends, That was my object in putting 
amy Amendment onthe Paper. I submit 
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it to your favourable consideration, and 
T have only now to thank your Lordships 
for having so long and patiently listened 
to me. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after “ That” 
and insert ‘‘ While sympathising with the 
workers in some trades in the Metropolis and 
elsewhere in the privations and hardships to 
which they are subject, as shown in the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee on the so- 
called ‘Sweating’ System, and while anxious, 
so far as possible, to remedy the evils from 
which they suffer through the insanitary and un- 
favourable conditions under which they work, 
this House is nevertheless of opinion that 
the evils of excessive competition and low 
wages, of which complaint is chiefly made, are 
due to the congested state of the labour market 
in the trades in question, which the improved 
sanitation and the appointment of additional 
inspectors, as recommended in the Report of 
the Committee, would in no way diminish or 
atfect.”—(The Lord Wemyss, E. Wemyss.) 


*Lorpv THRING: My Lords, I wish to 
make a few observations, and but a very 
few observations, upon the speech which 
was made yesterday by Lord Dunraven, 
the Chairman of the Committee upon 
which he acted for two long years with 
the constant assistance and co-operation 
of his Colleagues. I think we have a 
right to complain that he deserted us, 
and that he should have occupied an 
hour and a half of your Lordships’ time 
in attributing to the Committee every 
crime of which men could be guilty. 
What was the first accusation he made? 
I must deal with it, and I must answer 
it. He talked about the disappearance 
of a particular draft. What were the 
facts? I admit that the conclusions 
which I drew up were first issued for 
private circulation in the form of a 
Private Paper. I admit that I after- 
wards modified them at the suggestion 
of Lord Derby, and that I afterwards 
greatly enlarged them. Then, my Lords, 
what happened was this: The clerks at 
the Table thought that those conclusions 
were no part of the Report, and I did 
not think fit, therefore, to include them 
as part of the Report. I have no objec- 
tion to the noble Lord using them in 
any way he chooses; but to say that I 
wish to suppress them is merely im- 
puting to me conduct which no Member 
of this House will ever think I was 
guilty of. Then, my Lords, came 
another personal imputation, and to that 
I plead in the fullest degree guilty. The 
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noble Lord said that I took undue 
advantage of the help of my Colleagues 
in the preparation of my draft. I admit 
that, without the assistance of my Col- 
leagues, Lord Monkswell, Lord Clifford, 
and Lord Sandhurst, who prepared the 
whole summary of the evidence, I 
could not have produced the Report. I 
admit that my dull and imperfect sight 
would not have enabled me to go through 
the three or four volumes of evidence. I 
admit to the full the kindness and cour- 
tesy with which my colleagues treated 
me. I believe the Report to be a very 
good Report ; and though I must say it 
is in great part due to them, I will in no 
degree shrink from the responsibility for 
every statement which is made in it. I 
went through every statement of my 
noble Frieuds, and I therefore admit 
myself, to the full, as responsible as any 
of them. So much for the personal 
insinuations. But what has the noble 
Lord ventured to say to the House? He 
has told you that we have suppressed 
evidence. What object had we, should 


like to know, in suppressing evidence ? 
He says, in regard to subcontracting, 
that we did not give it sufficient 
prominence. 


There was an _ initial 
blunder in the Reference which the noble 
Lord induced us to accept. The noble 
Lord said we were to inquire into the 
system of sweating. We had not sata 
week or a fortnight before we found out 
that there was no system of sweating. 
We found that there were conditions of 
labour appalling in their misery, but that 
there was no system of sweating ; that 
sub-contracting had nothing to do with 
it. We found out that in many trades 
where there was no sub-contracting 
whatever, all the conditions of sweating 
existed, long hours, low wages, and every 
description of misery. We were told 
at the beginning by Mr. Arnold 
White, who was the Corypheus 
prominent among the witnesses, that 
sweating did not necessarily mean sub- 
contracting, but that it meant “grindi 

the faces of the poor.” What did that 
mean? It meant that sweating was a 
nickname which was applied to these ap- 
palling conditions. And yet we are told 
that we did not talk enough about it, and 
that we wanted to suppress the evidence 
with regard to sub-contracting. Then we 
were told we did not give sufficient 
prominence to the question of competi- 

Lord Thring 
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tion. It is almost childish to make such 
au accusation. What could such wit- 
nesses as we examined say about compe- 
tition that was not obvious to every one ? 
Is it to be supposed that my Colleagues, 
some of the wost prominent Members of 
your House, wished to conceal the fact 
that competition among employers 
would raise wages, and that competi- 

tion among the unskilled workers 
would lower wages? What possible 
object was there in our dilating on com- 

petition? 1t had nothing to do with our 
conclusions: and the object of our 
Report was, if possible, to give practical 
guidance for the purpose of legislation. 

Then came the third accusation, which 
was equally unfounded—that we sup- 
pressed evidence with respect to the 
influx of foreigners. My Lords, I am 

well aware that this influx of foreigners 
is in some degree unpopular. I am 
aware that there is a strong prejudice 
existing against the influx of foreigners. 
But how can it be said that we have 
attempted to hide it? All we said was, 
and I challenge the noble Lord 
Dunraven to prove the contrary, that this 
influx of foreigners was, in our opinion, a. 
small thing, having regard to the enor- 
mous quantity of female and other un- 
skilled labour in the market. Then, my 
Lords, I would ask, when we are told 
that the influx of foreign labour is the 
cause of the appalling misery among 
our poorer. classes, what are the 
facts? When the Jews come over 
here, they never fall upon the rates ; 
they are entirely supported by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians. Although 
when they first come they are uncleanly 
and untidy in their habits, they are 
industrious, and their children are 
brought up in one of the best schools in 
England. They receive, both men and 
women, the highest possible character 
from the witnesses who spoke in regard 
to the conduct of the Jews. What 
ground is there for saying that we 
suppressed evidence? We put forward 
as clearly as we possibly could both the 
dark shades and the bright lights as 
appearing upon the evidence. Now, my 
Lords, I must say a few words upon 
another matter. Nothing has been said, 
as far as I understand, as to why the 
Report of the noble Lord was rejected. 
The Report of the noble Lord was 
rejected, I must tell your Lordships. 
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because it was irregular and unusual in 
form ; because it contained contradictory 
statements; because it used language 
which was thought unnecessarily strong ; 
because it was in such a form that we 
could not distinguish conclusions from 
evidence, and it was, therefore, impossible 
to sign itinthatform. I must give you 
a few of the inconsistencies, because they 
all bear upon this question of sweating. 
I will refer to paragraph 10, where the 
noble Lord says, that the two chief 
causes of sweating are, over-competition 
and foreign immigration. Then he says, 
two or three paragraphs further on, that 
the sweating consisted in the substitution 
of unskilled for skilled labour and the 
use of machinery—that, in one word, com- 
petition is the root of the evil. Then, in 
his speech yesterday, the noble Lord 
stated that the evil was due to the 
unnecessary number of middlemen and 
the system of sub-contracting; but in 
his own Report, in paragraph 195, he 
says that the causes of sweating are, in 
the main, natural and _ intrinsically 
wholesome. The chief reason we 
could not sign that Report was 
that it contained so many inconsis- 
tencies and so many strong observations. 
And what did we do? In the first place, 
we implored him to alter it; we begged 
him to consider it in the vacation. I 
myself asked him, if it was a mere ques- 
tion of settling the evidence, whether he 
would not sit down and settle it with us. 
But what does he do? He comes here 
and makes these charges, while, if he 
had only sat with us for a few 
minutes in conversation over the Table, 
we could have introduced the evidence 
the noble Lord accuses us of suppressing. 
He knew, and all my Colleagues will sup- 
port me in saying this, that we were not 
in the slightest degree anxious to give 
one colour or the other to the case ; all we 
were anxious about was that we should 
have an impartial, clear, and just state- 
ment of the evidence, and then, if we 
disputed, we should dispute upon the 
conclusions. I challenge my noble 
Friend to say whether it was fair to his 
Colleagues to pick out certain omissions 
in the evidence, and then charge us with 
suppressing them when, if- he had 
chosen to spend 10 minutes with us in 
conversation over the Table in the Com- 
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mittee Room, every objection he. had 
could have been removed, Then as to 
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the conclusions of the Report. The 
matters to be dealt with were low 
wages, the influx of foreigners, and 
sanitation: As to low wages,I do not 
agree with Lord Wemyss that I was 
anxious to draw a Bill either to lower 
or to raise wages. Itis true the wit- 
nesses who came before us thought we 
had power to raise or lower wages ; but 
we came, in effect, to the same conclusion 
as the nuble Lord, that the only way the 
question of wages could be dealt with was 
by a full and well-considered combina- 
tion; in other words, that the people 
themselves must deal with the question 
by co-operation. Then with regard to 
the influx of foreigners. The noble 
Lord has throughout his Report and his 
speech whispered—for I cannot say it 
was anything more—hints that the 
Legislature ought to deal with this 
question of the influx of foreigners ; in 
other words, that we ought to prohibit 
the poor Russians who have escaped 
from Russia coming for refuge to 
England. I would rather that any num- 
ber of refugees should come to England 
than that we should prohibit the en- 
trance into the country of men who, 
flying from persecution when they come 
here, are no burden whatever upon our 
people. Then I come to the last point, 
sanitation. What did we do with regard 
to that? We recommended that there 
should be an increase in the number of 
Inspectors, and greater stringency in 
enforcing the laws of sanitation. The 
only point upon which we differed from 
my noble Friend Lord Dunraven was. 
that he recommended that every house 
in which people worked should be 
subjected to the Factories and Work- 
shops Act. With reference to the 
increase in the number of In- 
spectors which we recommended, I 
am in great doubt as to how 
far that should go. Iam aware, as 
everybody is who is behind the scenes in 
these matters, that inspection is a very 
dangerous weapon ; that it leads to petty 
tyranny and petty interference, and that 
there is nothing which so rouses the 
feelings of people against the law as 
interference with their homes. I do not 
say it is not necessary. I have said, and 
my Colleagues have said, that we think 
it is necessary that there should be an 
increase in the number of Inspectors ; 
but to say that every workman’s house 
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_in the country is to be placed under the 
Factory Law is, in my opinion, to say that 
England is to be placed under a system 
of petty tyranny, and nothing would 
ever induce me to consent to such a 
thing or to refrain from raising my voice 
against it. Such, my Lords, is the whole 
result of these charges which the noble 
Lord Dunraven has chosen to make 
against his Colleagues on the Committee. 
I say the only difference between us is 
this: there is no difference in the con- 
clusions except in regard to this matter 
of visiting the houses of poor workmen ; 
there is no difference whatever between 
us except in regard to that. Then, my 
Lords, I will say a few words upon 
another point. We have been told that 
our Report is not drastic enough ; but 
our Report contains everything which 
the Report of Lord Dunraven contains. 
I believe with my noble Friend Lord 
Wemyss— 

** OF all the ills that human hearts endure, 
How small the part that laws can make or 
cure, 
What it is possible for legislation to do 
we have recommended in the clearest 
possibleterms. With regard to the rest, 


I think the Report has been of very 


great use. It has brought home to the 
hearts and consciences of employers that 
they owe a duty to their workpeople, and 
that it is not right to wring the utter- 
most farthing out of them which can be 
wrung out of them by the exigencies of 
the market. I hope, also, we have brought 
home to the hearts and consciences 
of purchasers of goods that they 
ought not always to look to cheapness, 
but that they may sometimes well con- 
sider that that cheapness is bought by 
the misery of the workers. We have 
taught them that fair prices may not 
only secure good goods, but that they 
may be doing good in paying them. 
These moral truths we have brought 
home to the hearts and consciences of 
men, and, to use the words which the 
Archbishop introduces at the end of our 
Report, we have done our best to 
encourage thrift and to raise the tone of 
living among the helpless inhabitants of 
the great towns of England. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, I 
desire to say a few words on the Motion 
before the House, not only as one of the 
members of the Committee, who took an 
active part in drafting the alternative 

Lord Thring 
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Report, which was accepted, but also as 
representing on the London County 
Council a constituency in which sweating 
is rife. With reference to the observa- 
tions which have been made by the noble 
Earl on the Cross Benches, I will say 
that I entirely agree with my noble 
Friend Lord Thring that we do not 
expect very much from legislation. We 
expect that a great deal more good will 
result from combination among the 
workers, and we also expect that a great 
deal of good will come from the awaken- 
ing of the public conscience of which my 
noble Friend has just spoken. But I 
cannot altogether agree with the noble 
Earl when he tells us that this sanitary 
legislation will have no effect whatever 
in the way of increasing wages. I believe 
that indirectly, but not the less surely, 
sanitary legislation will have some effect 
in raising wages, because I believe it 
will conduce, to some extent, to the 
success of combination. My Lords, I 
believe that when the poor workers are 
ground down tothe utmost—when they 
live in horrible, loathsome, and insani- 
tary surroundings, the spirit is crushed 
out of them ; and that if those surround- 
ings are improved, they will pluck up a 
spirit and combine more than they do at 
present, and get better terms for them- 
selves and their fellow-workers. Before 
I grapple, as I intend to do immediately, 
with some of the assertions of the noble 
Earl opposite, Lord Dunraven, I 
should like to say a few words 
as to a matter on which I be- 
lieve there is some misapprehension in 
the minds of the public. Last August 
our conduct was very adversely com- 
mented upon in the Press in not having 
put forward our Report before the end 
of last year. I desire to say I wish the 
Committee could have seen their way to 
adopt a different course. I think it would 
have been of the utmost benefit if the 
Committee had seen fit to sit during the 
remainder of the Session, and to produce 
their Report before the end of it ; but, 
considering the gigantic task before us, I 
cannot say that the Committee were 
unwise in not doing so, because, although 
the work might possibly have been done, 
it would‘ not have been well done, and it 
would probably have been scamped. I 
only want to say one word in that connec- 
tion, and it is this: that if any blame 
does attach to us for not putting forward 
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our Report at the end of last Session, I 
consider that part of the blame—the 
largest share of the blame, as I think the 
noble Earl opposite will agree with me— 
must lie upon his shoulders, as I will 
explain to your Lordships. The Com- 
mittee m2t regularly up to the end of 
May. What happened at the erd of 
May was that the noble Lord deserted us 
for six weeks. Although the Committee 
was several times called together, the 
meetings were always put off. We only 
met three times after the end of 
May for the consideration of the evi- 
dence, and yet, not till the 5th August, 
did the noble Earl call us together to 
consider a Report dealing with this 
voluminous mass of evidence, upon a 
matter of such enormous importance. 
My Lords, I am very sorry to have to say 
this in your Lordships’ House. I think 
that it would have come very much 
better from the noble Earl opposite him- 
self. I am sorry I should be the first 
person to have to call attention in this 
House to the real reason why the Report 
was not put forward at the end of last 
Session. As regards the epitome of the 
evidence, it is somewhat of a personal 
matter between him and me, though 
I do not doubt the noble Earl him- 
self did not intend it should be so; 
but it does so happen that nearly every 
one of the paragraphs in the Report which 
the noble Earl especially denounces 
was drafted by me and accepted by the 
Committee with very little alteration ; 
and, therefore, if anybody is specially re- 
sponsible for those conclusions and for 
that viewof the evidence which the noble 
Earl denounces, it is myself. I entirely 
agree with the noble Earl that it is of the 
utmost importance there should be easily 
accessible to the public a correct epitome 
of the evidence. As he says, one cannot 
expect the public to wade through four 
Blue Books. So much did this con- 
sideration impress itself upon me 
that I may say I _ believed my- 
self that the evidence was absolutely 
of more importance than the conclusions 
from it; for if we do legislate in the 
matter upon the lines laid down in this 
Report, I am perfectly certain that it is 
not the last word the Legislature will 
have to say on the subject, and in 
reference to other matters of this 
description. It is, therefore, a matter 
of the utmost importance for future 
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social reformers that this Report should 
contain an absolutely correct and colour- 
less epitome of the evidence as far as it 
goes. I was so impressed with that 
necessity in putting forward the Report 
that I did not take any part in criticising 
the noble Earl’s draft, or in drafting the 
alternative Report until I had made an 
analysis of the whole evidence and a 
rough index of that analysis. Those 
operations took me at least 300 
hours of hard work; and I must 
say this, that if I am mistaken in 
my epitome of the evidence, a great deal 
of which I should mention was drafted 
by Lord Sandhurst and Lord Clifford, 
it is not for want of having made the 
utmost endeavour to make the Report as 
accurate as it could possibly be made. 
Now, my Lords, the noble Karl first of 
all falls foul of us in the matter of sub- 
contracting, and he objects very much to 
paragraph 171, the first paragraph of 
the conclusions and recommendations in 
the Report. Well, the fact of the matter 
is, that he entirely misapprehends the 
whole drift of the paragraph to which 
he takes exception. The paragraph is 
very plain in its language ; its meaning 
is perfectly clear. But what the noble 


Earl does is this: with very great skill 
he twists out of that paragraph a meaning 
which cannot possibly be assigned to it ; 
and when he has assigned that meaning 
to it, he declares that the meaning so 
attributed to it does not form a correct 


epitome of the evidence. That para- 
graph is very short, and it is as follows :— 


“‘ We have endeavoured to extract from the 
principal witnesses a clear idea of what they 
understood by the term ‘sweating.’ ‘The 
replies received were neither clear nor cun- 
sistent. It was urged by some that sweating is 
an abuse of the sub-contract system, and con- 
sequently that there ean be no sweating where 
there is no sub-contracting. Others, on the 
contrary, maintained that sub-contracting is by 
no means a necessary element of sweating, 
which consists, according to them, in a 
advantage of the necessities of the poorer an 
more helpless class of workers, either by 
forcing them to work too hard or too long, or 
under insanitary conditions, or for ‘ starvation 
wages,’ or by exacting what some witnesses 
called ‘an undue profit’ out of their labour.”’ 


Now, my Lords, the only clear proposition 
laid down in that paragraph is that there 
are two classes of witnesses, one class of 
witnesses who say that sub-contracting is 
essential to sweating, and another class 
of witnesses who say that sub-contracting 
is not essential to sweating ; and we say 
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quite truly in the margin, because I 
have looked over the evidence again and 
again, that there are 12 witnesses 
who have a decided opinion one way and 
nine witnesses the other. How does the 
noble Earl meet that? He is entirely 
beside the mark in declaring that there 
are 83 witnesses who say that sub- 
contracting is a cause of sweating. 
Very likely they did, but this paragraph 
does not say more than that those nine 
witnesses all contended that sub-con- 
tracting is not a cause of sweating. 
That is a different proposition. 

*Tue Earn or DUNRAVEN: Will the 
noble Lord tell me what paragraph 
that is? ‘ 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL: Paragraph 171. 
So that the noble Earl’s statement is 
entirely beside the mark ; and the fact is, 
he has simply found a mare’s nest. I 
will now go to paragraph 174, which 
raises @ more important question, and 
it is to the following effect, so far as it 
was contested by the noble Earl— 


“It is enough to say that we considered our 
inquiry should embrace, first, the means 
employed to take advantage of the necessities 
of the poorer and more helpless class of 
workers.” 


He denied that that was within the 
scope of the inquiry. My Lords, I 
utterly and entrely deny that I or any 
member of the Committee ever gave his 
sanction to the statement in paragraph 
6 of the noble Earl’s draft Report 
that— 
‘* Your Committee confined their examina- 
tion to those trades in which the exist- 
eace of middlemen and sub-contractors was 
claimed to be an important factor in the 
case.” 
We did nothing of the sort; and if we 
had done anything of the sort we should, 
in my opinion, have done very unwisely. 
But I really do not think it is a matter 
of the slightest importance, because it is 
perfectly certain that the noble Earl did 
not, in point of fact, draw that distinc- 
tinction which he says he drew. It is 
perfectly certain the noble Earl did not 
stop the witnesses when they went on to 
describe phases of their experience 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
sub-contracting. He did not stop Miss 
Potter when she gave a list of 
prices paid to workers who were 
not under sub-contractors at all, nor did 
he stop the furniture hawkers who came 
forward and told us of their sad case. 
Lord Monkswell 
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The furniture-hawkers, I may remind 
your Lordships, are people who hawk 
about furniture which they have made 
on the chance of being able to sell it, 
and who are ready to sell it wherever 
they can, either to a middleman or to a 
bond fide customer. In fact,the noble Karl 
does himself great injustice in this matter, 
for he did not take the extremely unwise 
course that he suggests in this Report. 
My Lords, I do not propose to say any- 
thing with regard to competition between 
employers beyond this. If the noble Earl 
looks at paragraph 68 of our Report he 
will find a reference to the excessive 
competition among small masters as being 
amoug the causes that conduce to sweat- 
ing, in the opinion of some of the 
witnesses. Then, with regard to foreign 
pauper immigration. That is a very 
important part of the subject. Foreign 
pauper immigration is denounced up hill 
and down dale by the noble Lord in his 
Report, and it was denounced by him 
up hill and down dale again in his speech 
yesterday. The TZ%mes’ report of that 
speech contains this sentence— 

“If it was desired that the British labourer 
should be put on something like a decent foot- 
ing of existence it is absolutely necessary that 
some check should be placed on the importation 
a Om, ne and generally destitute foreign 

abour. 


When that declaration was made by the 
noble Earl in your Lordships’ House it 
was cheered, and, of course, your Lord- 
ships expected that he would have had 
the courage of his convictions. ‘The case 
against immigration cannot be put more 
strongly, and if thenoble Karl is of opinion 
that some check should be placed on the 
immigration of foreign paupers he should 
have made some suggestion to your Lord- 
ships on that point. Why has not he 
had the courage of his convictions, and 
suggested on the fore-front of his Report 
that some legislative step should be taken 
in the matter? But he does not do any- 
thing of the kind. He draws back, and 
says that he has no remedy to recommend. 
Was ever such alameand impotent conclu- 
sion put before any Legislative Assembly ? 
The noble Earl found, when he came to 
draft his conclusion, that upon this 
subject public opinion is very much 
divided. Might it not have occurred to 
him that if public opinion was so very 
much divided, surely the evidence could 
not have been so almost entirely on one 
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side, as he suggests. If the evidence 
upon the point was so very much on 
one side there would probably be very 
little difference of opinion among 
British workmen as to the necessity 
of legislation for these purposes. But 
the noble Earl says there is a great 
divergence of opinion upon the subject, 
and he is perfectly right. Now, my 
Lords, I should like to tell you some- 
about the opinion which prevails in the 
East End of London. Mr. Cremer re- 
presents in the other House the con- 
stituency which 1 represent on the Lon- 
don County Council, and he was on the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
which dealt with the question of the 
immigration of foreigners. Mr. Cremer 
and Mr. Bradlaugh, who were on the same 
Committee, opposed a suggestion made 
by a majority of the Committee that 
possibly a time might come when 
some preventive legislation might be 
desirable. Mr. Cremer has not been 
called to account for that by his con- 
stituents, and I think if there is one 
man more than another who understands 
the temper of the people of the East 
End of London it is Mr. Cremer. Then 
the noble Earl has made some rather 
small and technical objections to the 
conclusions in the Report, and, in par- 
ticular, he falls foul of paragraph 65,and 
says the evidence is not correctly 
epitomised there with regard to what is 
called the “ Greener-immigration” in the 
boot-trade. I will only say as to that 
that I have carefully gone through every 
one of the references, and I cannot find 
that in any respect the evidence does not 
agree with the epitome that has been 
given. Of course, some of the witnesses 
upon that subject were what may be called 
a little “ wobbly,” and if you merely take 
a question here and there some of the 
witnesses might be shown almost to have 
said anything ; but if you take the whole 
of the evidence referred to inthe margin 
I have come to the conclusion, from 
having gone carefully through it, that 
paragraph 65 does give a correct epitome 
of the evidence upon this matter. With 
regard to paragraph 71 of the Report, 
the noble Karl again falls foul of the Com- 
mittee. He is very angry with the 
Committee for drafting that paragraph. 
It is this— 

‘* As regards the rise or fall in the remunera- 
tion of labour in the trade we feel ourselves 
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unable on the evidence before us to express any 
opinion as to the course of prices in the 
lower branches of the boot-trade,” 

Now the evidence put forward by Lord 
Dunraven in his Report upon that matter 
is very one-sided. He gives very great 
prominence to the evidence on one side 
in favour of there having been a fall in 
prices, but he says very little 
indeed about the evidence on the 
other side. For instance, the noble 
Lord does not mention the evi- 
dence of Mr. Flatau, who is a very 
large manufacturer, evidence which 
seems to me to bear upon this point, and 
which ought certainly to be referred to 
in any Report of the Committee. Mr. 
Flatau tells us— 

‘That the operative is better off since the 
introduction of machinery than he was 10, 20, 
or 30 years ago ;”” 
and with regard to the fall in wages 
since 1880 he says— 

‘*In such cases one-third less labour would 
be bestowed on the boot, this third being sub- 
sequently done by machinery.” 

He also says— 

“The men do two-thirds of the work they 
used to do, and get a fraction more than two- 
thirds of the wages.’’ 

Another witness, Mr. Maddy, is stated in 
that paragraph to have given evidence 
that during the last two years he had 
increased the wages he paid, and had not 
noticed any tendency in wages to go 
down. The noble Earl quotes the other 
side of the evidence upon that point, but 
he does not quote the rebutting evidence 
of Mr. Flatau. Now my noble Friend, 
Lord Thring, has given several reasons 
why we rejected the noble Earl’s Report, 
and I do not know that I need go further 
into that ; but I should like to say a word 
or two as to the evidence in the boot 
trade. That has been so altered that I 
do not think in such a case the fondest 
parent could recognise his own child. I 
object to the noble Earl’s epitome of the 
evidence given in the boot trade. 
There is no system in the arrangement 
adopted by the noble Karl. He takes a 
subject up and drops it, and takes it up 
again without apparent cause. With 
regard to the alleged deterioration of 
the quality of English goods, he 
minimises the effect of the evidence 
which tells against his view. He 
states that certain evidence almost 
stands alone; whereas if he turns 
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to our Report he will find out 
that the evidence does not stand alone, 
but is corroborated by that of several other 
witnesses. That is one instance of a 
very strange character in the noble 
Earl’s Report. He actually says in one 
paragraph that our colonial exports 
are falling off owing to bad workmanship, 
and he quotes the opinion of a witness to 
that effect ; but there is counter evidence 
with regard to that of a very valuable cha- 
racter indeed, in fact the only evidence 
of any considerable value on that point, 
and that is the evidence of Mr. Giffen 
with regard to the imports and exports. 
Mr. Giffen produces statistics to show 
that so far from our foreign trade falling 
off it has been inereasing at a very rapid 
rate; and I would call your Lord- 
Ships’ attention to the fact that 
a great deal of that foreign 
trade is colonial trade. But whether 
that is the case or not, surely, 
my Lords, it is very important, when we 
are discussing the question whether 
English work has or has not deterio- 
rated, to find that, as a matter of fact, 
our goods are more than holding their 
own in the markets of the world; and 
yet there is absolutely no reference 


whatever even in the margin of the 
noble Lord’s Report to those statistics, 
which were brought forward by Mr. 


Giffen. What, I ask, can possibly be 
the value of conclusions based upon an 
epitome of evidence of that kind? It 
is not of the slightest use to attempt to 
deal with this subject by exaggeration ; 
if you do you will only find out, sooner 
or later, that it is far better to put the 
facts fairly before the public and allow 
them to draw their own inference. As 
your Lordships have seen, the points of 
difference between the noble Karl and 
myself are many, but I fully recognise 
the admirable motives which prompted 
him in drafting his Report, and I cer- 
éainly would not have voted for its re- 
jection without what 1 considered ample 
cause. I hope the noble Eari will give 
his assistance in helping forward the 
reforms advocated by the Committee 
which he is in favour of to the utmost 
of his power. 

*Tue ArcnsisHop oy CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I am prepared to support the 
noble Earl behind me in the Resolution 
which he proposes to your. Lordships, 
just as far as he is disposed to stand to 

Lord Monkswell 
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it. I do think that legislation is required, 
and I believe that all the residuum of 
legislation which the noble Earl de- 
sires to see carried out or actually pro- 
poses would be assented to by the noble 
Earl on the Cross Benches. I believe 
there is but sma!l difference be- 
tween the two Reports, and I have 
examined them both carefully, ex- 
cept in the matter of form. The Com- 
mittee, as has been fully explained, 
thought it necessary to reform the 
one presented to them, and did so, 
regretting the absence of their 
Chairman, who had conducted the 
examinations with great ability ; but it 
was absolutely necessary to make 
clear what was evidence, and what was 
conclusion, and what recommendation, 
and without reforming the Report that 
could not be done. I shall not attempt 
to defend any further the Report, which 
has been, to my thinking, so excellently, 
so perfectly defended already. I shall 
say nothing of the imputations of fraud- 
ulence cast upon the Committee ; it is 
avery strong word, and we are quite 
prepared to leave our characters 
to answer such an imputation as that. 
I will make one observation on the 
system of counting evidence. Nothing 
can be more unsatisfactory than to set a 
number of witnesses on one side against 
a number on the other, unless they are 
on something like a level as to knowledge 
of the subject. Tocount 83, or half that 
number, of poor working men and 
women, with their heads below water, 
asking themselves in their mixery the 
cause of their poor wages and wretched 
homes, and to set their opinions against 
the opinions of three people who have 
considered the whole matter from the 
outside, who have, after considering 
the questions in many lights, gone 
among the workers, one of them having 
actually herself gone and worked for a 
time among the poor women themselves, 
is, I think, absurd to the last degree. 
What can be the value of the opinions of 
those poor people, reaching vainly after 
some vague idea as to the causes of their 
misery, against the opinions of experi- 
enced witnesses? How do your Lord- 
ships weigh the value of testimonials? 
You know perfectly well that you 
would’ give no weight to 100 
imperfect testimonials as against the 
evidence of one person whom you 
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could positively trust. Leaving that 
negative part of the Report, I should 
like to say a few words about its positive 
side—about what it does contain, and 
about the legislation which the noble 
Earl behind me does not go further than 
to recommend, but which the noble Earl 
on the Cross Benches would, I believe, 
thoroughly accept. The subject was 
divided last night into three portions— 
the subjects of sub-contracting, competi- 
tion, and immigration ; and we were told 
that the Report states that these three 
great phenomena have nothing to do 
with the sweating system. I can find 
nothing to that effect in any single 
passage of the Report. The whole Report 
is upon the effects of those three things. 
If, indeed, the noble Earl had taken 
those three lines one by one, and had 
laid before us the remedy which he pro- 
poses for each of them, if he had told us 
how he would doaway with the mischiefs 
of sub-contracting, or the dangers of com- 
petition, or if he had treated foreign 
immigration in the way which we 
might have expected from his Report, he 
would, indeed, have rolled a great stone 
over us, and we should have to be silent 
for ever. But these treatments are only 
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commonplaces if there is no remedy pro- 


posed. They are commonplaces with 
which everyone is acquainted, and it 
does not appear to me to be the business 
of your Lordships’ Committees to dilate on 
commonplaces. If well-known evils are 
to be described in such connection it 
is that we may be told what are 
the remedies. The noble Earl pro- 
poses no remedy. As to the first and 
second questions, the sub-contracting and 
the competition, he is silent, and as 
to the other he does not recommend the 
only remedy which has been proposed by 
anyone. The Committee looked to 
remediable ills and to remedial mea- 
sures. The Committee did not con- 
sider it to be its business to pro- 
duce an essay on causes in regard to 
three such important subjects. It had 
to look for remedies for effects of a very 
serious and terrible kind, and, in treating 
the matter in that way, they had the 
support of a very great authority. I 
read in the writings of that great 
authority, treating upon this Report and 
upon the whole subject — 


** Causes cannot be treated; we must attack 
effects.’’ 


{June 10, 1890} 
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My Lords, that is the view the Com- 
mittee have taken. They have not gone 
into the wide causes ; they have attacked 
effects. The authority whom I am 
quoting explained in Lloyd's Newspaper 
on the 11th May, 1890 

“The sweating system, its effects and 

remedies, written specially for Lioyd’s readers 
by the right hon. the Earl of Dunraven.” 
It does appear to me that the Report has 
exactly followed out that course which 
the noble Earl has said is the only way in 
which it can be treated, because we must- 
attack effects. But the paragraph goes 
on to tell us exactly what those effects 
are— 

‘* The effects are, insufficiency of pay, food, air, 
and everything necessary to existence, unsani- 
tary work places, filthy dwellings, a 
general degradation of labour below the point 
at which existence can be sustained at all, or, 
at any rate, below the point at which it can be 
sustained with any regard to health, and for 
the decencies of life.” 

That, my Lords, is the noble Earl’s own 
summary of the effects which can be 
treated, and ought to be treated, and I 
say the Report does deal directly with 
every one of those effects, except insuffi- 
ciency of pay, with which, however, 
it does deal indirectly, because it 
is our _belief that if the other evils 
were cured the insufficiency of pay 
would be greatly affected too. Your Lord- 
ships will now allow me to draw atten- 
tion to the two main facts which are 
before us with regard to what is to be 
remedied and the remedies proposed. We 
may broadly group them into two great 
divisions, one is the hideous conditions 
under which these poor people exist, and 
the other fact is that it is precisely 
the case of these people which has so 
far been left out of practical legisla- 
tion. In former years there were other 
classes as badly off as these are now. 
Our Committee had no such evidence 
before them as that which was before 
the Committee on the Factory Acts. We 
cannot read, without horror, of children 
then working naked in coal mines, 
pushing along heavy weights of coal, 
which were facts with which the 
Committee on the Factory Acts had to 
deal in 1882. Again, my Lords, we 
have had nothing brought before us 
about children, between nine and 15.- 
years of age, working from 4 o'clock 
in the morning till midnight. We have 
heard nothing of mothers being seer 
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dragging crying children at midnight, in 
the depth of winter, into the print works. 
All these and many other horrors did 
exist in mills, mines, and factories upon 
a greater scale than anything that exists 
now under the worst conditions of the 
sweating ‘system. And that is cured. 
We may say that it is more than cured. 
The very people whom the Factory Acts 
had to step in and assist then can now com- 
bine for self-protection; we may say 
more, they are now a great power 
in the State. What is the cause 
of the change? How was the change 
effected? 1 believe we may say it 
was effected altogether by the Factory 
Acts in series. The noble Earl said he 
could not understand the Factory Acts. 
But it is very evident from the 
history of the changes, and it is a 
great comfort, that somebody does under- 
stand them and their operation, because 
it is, undoubtedly, the fact that the work- 
ing of the Factory Acts hasproduced enor- 
mously beneficial changes in the condition 
of a very large part of our population. 
When things were in the condition I 
have described, the law, taking a large 
view of things, insisted on two classes of 
responsibility ; the responsibility of the 
owner of the premises, and of the 
employer of the people. Thatis the key 
to the whole of the factory and sanitary 
legislation. The Legislature made the 
employer responsible for the welfare of 
the persons employed by him, and for 
the actual payment of wages to the 
workers. That took in the whole of the 
Truck system, and the employer began 
to be responsible. When first mills and 
mines began to be inspected they be- 
longed to the employer. The owner 
and employer were one person. The 
employer was made by the Sanitary Acts 
responsible as owner also for the state 
of the plant. That is a phenomenon 
which, in these cases under the sweating 
system, seldom occurs; the employer is 
very often as poor as the person he em- 
ploys, and is never the owner. The 
owner is a person whom it is often very 
difficult to find ; but the law which held 
the one person responsible is perfectly 
capableof holdingtwo persons responsible, 
Those statutesare in existence, and profess 
to be acted upon in workshops, and the 
same responsibility should be enforced 
with regard to these small work-places. 
Not only are they utterly unwholesome. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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We hear of the statutable tables of 
hours being put up in these rooms when 
the Inspector is expected, but usually 
being out of sight. The responsibility in 
regard to domestic workshops is, of 
course, at present nil. The Report urges 
that all those responsibilities should be 
clearer and recognised, and that the 
Legislature should insist upon their being 
discharged. I believe the Report touches 
upon every particular. It recommends 
that you should appoint such a number of 
Inspectors as will be really able to do the 
work, that you should give them power to 
enter places which they ought to enter 
without warrant, and that you should 
enable them to act together, which, 
under three different departments, 
is very difficult. It suggests that 
the County Councils would be very 
fit to undertake the management of this 
system of inspection. Then it suggests 
the necessary Amendments in the Acts ; 
and it recommends registration of work- 
rooms. I do not believe that that is so 
difficult a matter as is sometimes antici- 
pated. Without interfering at all with 
domestic privacy, or any rooms which are 
simply dwelling rooms, these small work- 
shops ought to be subject to inspection, 
as they are, for instance, in the colony of 
Victoria. The Act in force in the Colony 
of Victoria gives a very clear definition 
of places which may properly come 
under that description, without giving 
power to enter places which are merely 
dwellings of families; it creates exemp- 
tion for work-rooms where it can be 
shown that all the persons engaged 
there are connected by blood, or by 
marriage, or in which steam power 
is not employed. These various recom- 
mendations simply bring to bear upon 
these present conditions of labour the 
remedies which have already acted with 
such good effect in the case of the 
factories, mines, and mills of England. 
Then, with regard to the sanitary officers, 
the independence of their appointment 
should be secured, their numbers and 
powers increased. That is the real way 
of dealing with these matters, and 
not by leaving their appointments 
to the persons whom they have to 
overlook, the owners of these very 
houses assembled in their vestries. 
What is wanted now, my Lords, in 
the way of legislation is simply that 
the first two plain steps should be taken, 
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and taken energetically, to make owners 
and to make employers responsible. Then, 
after that, if they fail to produce the 
effect they have produced elsewhere it 
will become patent what other steps 
should be taken. If the Committee had 
recommended that competition should be 
dealt with the Greek Kalends would 
be here before one remedy would be 
applied. The first steps are easy, and I 
think that not a month should be lost in 
drawing a Bill for the purpose. In the 
cause of the weak it should be taken in 
hand at once. As to foreign immigra- 
tion the noble Earl has said there should 
be no immigration allowed. Exclusion 
is not a very heroic remedy, and what 
would be the result if it were carried 
out? Exclusion, if carried out, would 
require expulsion too. Is it proposed 
that that measure, too, should be carried 
out in free England? Are we to see men 
wandering, as some of the witnesses told 
us they had wandered ‘in Russia, from 
one city to another, being thrown from 
each, and told “There were enough 
Jews there already, and that they must 
go elsewhere to find a city in which 
there was room for one more?” Thatis 
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the way in which exclusion works in 


other countries. Among the Jews who 
come to us are some of the thriftiest, 
soberest, and most orderly of our 
population. Foreign immigrants have 
founded in this country some of our best 
trades. Those old immigrants were not all 
unskilled workmen, neither are all these 
unskilled workmen. Itistoberemembered, 
also, that exclusion might carry away 
trade of vast importance from our own 
people, and leave our own people unable 
to obtain even the scanty subsistence 
which they obtain now. We were told 
by some of the witnesses who came 
before the Committee, that no little trade 
now remaining with us was carried 
on in avery hesitating manner, that our 
hold on it was but slight, and that very 
little was wanted to sweep it from our 
shores. I hope the steps recommended 
by the Committee will be taken with 
vigour. Due responsibility must be 
laid upon owners and employers, and 
technical education must be encour- 
aged. Above all things, my Lords, 
benevolent zeal must go on to do its 
work. There are many living among 
the poorer people now who set them 
noble examples, who bring them into 
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reading-rooms, afford them the means of 
recreation, provide for them classes, and 
give them assistance toward self-help of 
every sort and kind. And they do change 
the habits of these poor people, and raise 
them to a higher standard. The sym- 
pathy with them and the interest in the 
subject which J believe this Report will 
produce will go far to benefit them. 
Sympathy and respect for labour will be 
stirred up among people who have given 
little or no attention to the subject hither- 
to. In my opinion, and in the opinion 
of the driest and hardest writers upon 
the subject, such sympathy is necessary 
in order to raise these burdens, and is 
finally a sure means of effecting that end, 
after which legislation would toil in 
vain. 

*Lorp pe RAMSEY: My Lords, 
whatever may be thought within these 


| walls as to the difference of opinion 


between the noble Earl (Dunraven), and 
the rest of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, I think I may say that outside 
these walls there will be but one feeling 
of gratitude to the noble Earl and the 
other members of the Committee for 
their labour conuected with this most 
difficult subject. And when your Lord- 
ships have been told that one member of 
that Committee has spent 300 hours in 
analysing details of evidence, I think 
from that fact the country will judge to 
what an extent the interest felt in this 
subject has been shared in this House and 
by the way in which it has been taken up 
by your Lordships. What, after all, does 
the difference between the noble Earl 
and the members of the Committee come 
to? It is essentially a difference of 
opinion as to how we can arrive at the 
best way to give effect to what we all 
desire. The noble LEarl’s proposed 
Report was very drastic in some of its 
remedies, while the members of the 
Committee look to what is practicable. 
My Lords, you will not expect from me 
to-night any attempt to say what can be 
done or what should be done. It is ina 
commercial country like this a matter 
of the very greatest importance when 
any matters concerning capital and 
labour come before us, that those matters 
should be treated most carefully ; other- 
wise, we may doimmense mischief. The 
Report refers chiefly to sanitation, and 
the Secretary of State has already in 
another place made a statement in 
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answer to an hon. Member on that 
subject. Therefore, your Lordships will, 
I dare say, forgive me if this evening I 
do not go deeply into what may be con- 
sidered necessary to be done. If this 
Government, or any other Government, 
should think well to take up the portion 
or portions of the Report regarding 
sanitation, I have no doubt such a course 
inthatdirection would meet with a certain 
amount of approval. But I think before 
going into the matter of sanitation or any 
other matter for the very few minutes 
that I intend to ask for your attention, it 
may be as well to remind your Lordships 
that we have every reason to be satisfied 
in this country with the result of the 
negotiations of the Berlin Conference, 
and it is satisfactory to find that this 
country, by its Factory Acts and its 
Workshops Acts, has taken the lead in 
the civilised world in the course I am 
referring to, and I think we should make 
a bad return to those who have assisted in 
that legislation, and to some of those who 
have gone, if we were, by any undue 
meddling with that which has turned 
out so well, to attempt to do anything 
which would destroy its effect. If we 


were to try to do anything impracticable 


in the shape of further limiting the hours 
of labour for women and young persons ; 
if we were to endeavour by any means 
to limit the hours of labour for 
men, we might unconsciously perhaps, 
be driving trade away from our shores ; 
and in these days, when the great 
mass of trade is centreing round the 
great towns, and in the great centres of 
population, we might, by one false step, 
do what a great strike appears to have 
done lately to the Port of London. 
Local Authorities may do a great deal 
more than they have done to carry out 
the wishes of the Committee in the 
matter of sanitation. We have now, both 
in rural and urban districts, medical offi- 
cers, sanitary officers, and Inspectors, and 
we have also the Medical Officers of 
Health of the County Councils. It may be 
possible in the future to insist upon the 
machinery which is now in existence 
being applied to those places which that 
machinery has failed, at present, to 
reach, and I believe that if that. course 
were adopted it might meet with the 
approval of Parliament better than by 
creating a new and large army of Fac- 
tory and Workshop Inspectors, an army 
Lord de Ramsey 
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as to which, it would be quite open to 
question, whether its membersare adapted 
for the work required to be done, or are 
qualified to be judges of what is proper 
sanitation. With regard tothe question 
of foreign immigration, I do not wish to 
add a word to what has fallen from the 
very reverend Prelate who spoke just 
before me ; and I wili pass on toa matter 
which is not mentioned in the Report, 
though what I have to say affects it in 
reference to paragraph 193. Your 
Lordships will be glad to hear 
that no refusal has yet been made, 
when leave has been asked for, to enter 
private workshops. That is the Report 
of the Factory Inspectors, and therefore, 
if it should please Parliament to insist on 
further inspection there would be, judg- 
ing from the past, no difficulty about 
that matter. But, my Lords, an 
Englishman’s house is his castle ; and J 
believe it will not be the wish of this 
Government, and I hope not of any other 
Government, to unnecessarily curtail 
that liberty which we, one and all of us, 
uphold. I notice that there is oniy one 
recommendation in the Report as to the 
limitation of machinery used—what 
machinery should be used or should not 
be used ; and the Committee have recom- 
mended that women should not .use an 
instrument called an “oliver” of above 
a certain weight. My Lords, the Report 
is very interesting, and I wish I could 
have said something more definite, but 
I must say this, that I do agree with the 
noble Earl (Lord Derby) when. he says 
that we must look to the stoppage of 
early marriages and to better education ; 
and our working classes must learn that 
heroic remedies cannot altogether better 
their lot. This Committee may be cer- 
tain that the results of their labours 
will be read with great care by our arti- 
sans and operatives, and I am sure of 
this, that if by any extension of existing 
legislation Parliament can see its way 
to better their lot, they will not have to 
wait long if such legislation can be 
made practicable for their welfare. 

*Tne Bisnop or RIPON: My Lords, I 
trust I may claim the indulgence which 
I think your Lordships’ House is always 
ready to extend to one who ventures to 
address you for the first time. I may 
say at the outset that I feel very cordially 
in agreement with the noble Earl who 
deprecated anything like a declaration 
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on our part which would give rise to 
false hopes or expectations out of doors. 
To raise false hopes is always a mistake, 
‘but I may venture to point out that, on 
the other hand, it is dangerous un- 
wisdom for any Legislature to destroy 
the hopes and legitimate aspirations 
of the people. But to ignore a dis- 
tress and to kill out hope is, if I am 
not mistaken, to beget at once the 
spirit of despair, which is the parent of 
violence. Having said that much I am 
sure you will allow me to give the im- 
pressions which have been passing 
through my own mind, not merely from 
going through the Report but from diving 
anto the evidence by which it is accom- 
panied. I thought it would not be quite 
right or honest for any Member 
of your Lordships’ House to read the 
Report without supporting it in some 
degree by a study of the evidence; and 
the result of my survey and study of the 
evidence is a deep impression that there 
is certainly revealed by it a state of 
things which is one of distress and 
danger. Theconclusion which I reached 
is that certainly something ought to 
be done. I am aware that when a 
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person has committed himself to that 
utterance he is open to the cheap retort 
that that is a cheap and easy thing to 
say, and that it would be better to face 
the question, “What can be done?” 


But may I venture to lay down 
another’ aphorism, which, at any rate, 
[ am myself old-fashioned enough to 
believe in, and that is that wherever it 
can be shown that something ought to 
be done there must be a way of doing 
something, at any rate, towards that end. 
And, my Lords, when I say that some- 
thing ought to be done, I speak not only 
of distress but of danger. You have 
read the Report and the evidence. 
It gives a picture of misery. It is a 
picture of long hours and low wages, of 
wretched insanitary honses and short 
lives. 1t has been said by someone, 
with what degree of authority I do not 
know, that one-ninth of the people of 
London end their days in the workhouse. 
It is not merely a picture of misery, how- 
ever, it isa picture of misery overshadowed 
by oppression. We have heard of the 
sweater, the fogger, and of the truckster ; 
I have been searching in my mind 
for some ancient authority from whom I 
might derive a parallel to the sweater : 
VOL. CCCXLY. [turep sentzs. } 
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and I recollect that transaction of ancient 
days in which a man took a mean advan- 
tage of the necessities of his brother man 
and bought a birthright for a. mess of 
pottage. I think when that mess 
of pottage was sold so dearly that 
was a true description of the sweater. 
It was an ancient instance, and it 
gives a hint for the real definition of 
a sweater—he is the man who takes 
advantage of the necessities of his 
brother man. There have been such in 
all ages; and as we read of the greed 
of the sweater and the intensity of the 
misery of which he takes advantage, I 
see reproduced the picture which the 
Prophet drew of the men of his day 
who panted for the dust on the head 
of the poor—who sold the righteous for 
silver and the needy for a pair of shoes. 
My Lords, if that were the only picture, 
its misery would be bad enough, but in 
that picture we have two darker shadows 
—life prematurely cut short, and, what is 
worse, a life so spiritless, so hopeless, so 
apathetic, that it can scarcely be said to 
be life at all. Nothing struck me with 
so much force in this evidence as that 
portion of it which made it clear that 
the people you have to deal with is a 
people from whom all spirit seems to 
have departed. Their acquiescence in 
tyranny is absolutely mournful. To 
show how deep is that apathy, I would 
refer your Lordships to the evidence of 
the witnesses Mr. Hoffmann, and Mr. 
Arnold White. What is it you find 
there? You find an absolute spiritless- 
ness, which was incapable of understand- 
ing what advantages could be legally 
claimed, an absolute acquiescence in 
tyrannies which men of spirit and energy 
would at once have resented. Imagine 
how spiritless they must have grown, 
when men and women accept less than 
the regulation wages ; when they sub- 
mit to work nine to 11 hours as a half- 
day’s work ; when they permit a portion 
of their wages to be withheld, the 
money so withheld being made the 
means of a new oppression, and of pre- 
venting them seeking to obtain higher 
wages elsewhere. This evidence, my 
Lords, presents pictures of deep dis- 
tress ; but beyond them lie threatenings 
of danger. It is not ‘a picture of 
any small danger, or of dangers of a 
particular class; but of dangers which 
beset the community. I would call 
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attention to the evidence as to the 
spreading of disease. I think the 
evidence given before the Committee is 
complete, that disease is spread through 
the instrumentality of those workshops. 
Insanitary conditions breed disease ; 
clothing is infected by disease among the 
workers. One witness from Leeds gave 
evidence that, at any rate, one-third of 
the contagious diseases in that town 
were not reported. What, my Lords, 
does that mean, if not peril to the 
community? This danger in itself is one 

t reason for saying that something 
ought to be done. The spreading of 
disease in this way seems to be 
inevitable. It passes on its own subtle 
way. It may meet you in your own 
homes, however careful you may be. 
You may live where all the arrange- 
ments known to science give you entire 
security, but it pursues you: it comes 
in the clothes ; it travels in your letters. 
The ancient picture of danger is revived. 
Escape cannot be calculated. It is as 
though a man fled from a lion and a bear 
met him, and when he went to his 
house and leaned upon the wall the 
serpent bit him. That is a danger, but 
it is not the only one. There are also 
the dangers which arise from impaired 
health, and from the enfeebled physical 
powers of a section of the population ; 
and this is a consideration which a great 
nation ought surely to take into account. 
Those, my Lords, are the dangers and 
distresses. Something ought to be done, 
and something can be done. As I have 
looked at this matter I would not for one 
moment countenance heroic legislation, 
or speak a single word which would seem 
to convey that you can easily deal with 
these questions which are connected 
with economic laws or with the organic 
life of the people. But this is 
clear, that something can be done to 
remedy these great evils. Palliatives, 
not remedies, the noble Earl opposite 
called them, but I should be inclined to 
hope they would be found to be remedies. 
Let us look for one moment in consider- 
ing what can be done, and see what has 
been done. Legislation of this character 
has taken place in the past. Legislation 
took place which was intended to put 
an end to the truck system. But 
the evidence has shown that that 
Act of Parliament is ignored, and 
that it is very easy to drive, as 
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the common expression is, a coach and 
four through it. I think, my Lords, if 
it were a question of fishing, and some of 
the fish were escaping your net, I think 
you would be able to do something. You 
would make the meshes smaller. Is it not 
possible to do that inregard to these Acts of 
Parliament, and in that way to minimise 
some of the evils whichexist? But it is 
not merely the question of breaches of the 
Truck Acts with which you have to deal. 
It is a question what other arrangements 
—what other precautions—can you take ? 
Factory Inspectors have done much, but. 
not enough, to mitigate the evils. 
The complaint which arises—and I think 
that the Report bears it out—that the 
Inspectors themselves are inadequate or 
unable to perform the task imposed upon 
them implies that they are not sufficiently 
numerous. It is in the power of the 
Legislature to deal with the matter, and 
it is also in the power of the Legislature 
to enforce inspection. Something has 
been said this evening about invading 
the sanctuary of a man’s home. We 
know it has been said that an English 
man’s house is his castle, and that you 
must not invade its sacred precincts. 
I am ready to admit it; but, my 
Lords, I put it to you that when a 
habitation ceases to be a ‘home, when it 
becomes in practice a workshop, can any- 
one believe that it is entitled to that. 
sanctity which belongs to a home? As 
long as it is a home, respect it ; but the 
moment it becomes a den of tyranny, it is, 
I think, right to claim entrance there. 
Now, my Lords, the word “respon- 
sibility ” has been used, and I am thank- 
ful that it has been used. It seems to 
me that in all legislation, speaking under 
the correction of those who know better 
than myself, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties has been the necessity of settling 
responsibility somewhere; but I am 
equally persuaded that we are losing our 
opportunities, and mistaking the problem 
before us here, if we hesitate to fasten 
the responsibility somewhere. You can 
discern where it ought to lie. If the 
owner and employer have interests 
in the matter you can, at any rate, 
determine’ that the employer and the 
owner, as the Primate has suggested, 
are, and can be, made jointly respon- 
sible. But I should prefer that one 
person, at any rate, should be held re- 
sponsible, and that that person, in the 
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case of workshops, should be the em- 
ployer. In these ways surely legisla- 
tion in the matter is possible. Again, 
another thing, my Lords, has come 
out of the Report. We know that 
knowledge is power, and we find from 
the Report that want of skill leaves 
a man at the mercy of his employer. 
Hence, if to improve knowledge is to 
increase power, the possession of skill is 
a protection against tyranny. Now, the 
remedy for this want of power in fhe 
unskilled lies surely in affording largely 
increased opportunities for what we 
call technical education. This touches 
the altered Code of which so much has 
been said. May I throw out at the close 
of my remarks two suggestions? There 
is, my Lords, an influence which lies 
beyond the question of legislation. I 
acknowledge as freely as anyone that 
you can never legislate in such a way 
as to make abuses impossible. The 
ingenuity of rapacity will be sure to 
find a way to evade your Statutes ; and 
greed will drive its triumphant 
chariot through your Acts of Par- 
liament. But discussions like this 


are rendering strength and power to 


that unwritten Code which is more 
potent than any Acts of Parliament. 
But what is that unwritten Code? It 
is found in the spirit of a people; its 
throne is the national conscience, and 
its power is that force which one 
of the Members of your Lordships’ 
House has called the greatest force 
in the world—public opinion. To appeal 
to public opinion to raise it and to 
make its voice stronger upon this 
question should be your aim; and this, 
I say, is one remedy which is largely 
in your Lordships’ hands. There is one 
thing which your Lordships may do 
yourselves in this: you may lend your 
aid to lead the fashion. Hurry and 
haste are the opportunity of the sweater. 
It is possible for us so to direct and influ- 
ence public opinion as, at any rate, to in- 
duce those whoare responsible forthe haste 
with which work is done more careful to 
give their orders beforehand, and not to 
crowd their orders together upon those 
whom they employ; we can thus lessen 
the opportunities which evil men are 
only too ready to use. Then the other 
point upon which I would say my closing 
words is this: I venture to think that 
the problem’ lies largely in the 
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production of an inferior class of goods. 
A noble Earl boasted the other day to 
an audience that, in addressing your 
Lordships’ House, he wore a pair of 
co-operative trousers. If that meant a 
determination to use only the best goods, 
and to pay a fair price for them, it 
would be a good step in the desired 
direction, and would pave the way for 
others. The fashion might well be set, 
and the determination made to use 
only sound articles, and to pay a good 
and fair price for them. My Lords, that 
is the last suggestion I have to make. I 
appeal to your Lordships not to say that 
nothing can be done, for outside there 
are anxious ones waiting to know what 
will be said. Behind the reserved words 
of the Report there are hearts which 
are sad, and lives which are depressed 
with misery, appealing to you through 
such a Report as this, and imploring you 
to open the door of your compassion, and 
to take what practical steps you can to 
remedy these vast evils. 

*Toe Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, my noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches, with a kindly sympathy 
for me, invited me to go and take 
my seat beside him there; but I 
confess, when I heard my noble 
Friend Lord Monkswell declare his 
intention of attacking me at close 
quarters, I congratulated myself that I sit 
at some distance from him, and that 
there isa Rule which prevents a noble 
Lord crossing the House in front of the 
Lord Chancellor. My noble Friend 
Lord Monkswell’s speech chiefly con- 
sisted of denials of, and certain assertions 
upon, the deductions from the evidence 
which I gave your Lordships yesterday. 
I am very pleased that, owing to the fact 
that the Debate was adjourned yesterday, 
noble Lords have had some opportunity 
of considering my remarks of last night, 
and of preparing themselves to answer 
them. I am only sorry the result has 
not been more successful. The noble Earl 
Lord Derby said yesterday, and said very 
truly, that, as I had travelled over con- 
siderable ground, he found it very 
difficult to answer the points I had raised. 
Iam in precisely the same position in 
regard to my noble Friend Lord Monks- 
well. He has raised so many points in 
his speech that, as I have not had the 
advantage of studying it, I must ask 
your Lordships to excuse me if I do not 
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answer every point which he has raised. 
As I said, my noble Friend’s speech 
largely consisted of an assertion. He 
stated that in regard to what I said as 
fo presereph 65 I was all wrong, for he 

examined the marginal references 
and he had found them all right. What 
I laid before your Lordships yesterday 
was my opinion with regard to that 
paragraph, and I supported it by refer- 
ences to the evidence of every oneof the 
witnesses. I did not ask your Lordships 
to accept my simple assertion that the 
evidence of the witnesses mentioned in 
the margin did not bear out the conten- 
tion of the Committee ; but I supported 
the statements I made, and gave my 
reasons for making them, by reading the 
very words the witnesses used. There 
is one personal matter which I think I 
ought to touch upon. I do not think it 
is very generous or altogether just of my 
noble Friend opposite to accuse me of 
being the cause why your Lordships’ 
Committee did not report last Session. 
He says it was owing to the course taken 
by me that for three or four weeks in 
June the Committee did not sit. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: Six weeks after 
the end of May. 

*Toe Ear or DUNRAVEN: As a 
matter of fact, the reason why the Com- 
mittee did not sit for several weeks was 
that three or four important witnesses, 
Mr, Giffen, Mr. Shipton, Mr. Redgrave, 
Mr. Oram, and various witnesses 
of that class were not ready, and 
I was waiting for the evidence. 
There would have been no object in 
bringing the Committee together, and I 
was not responsible for the delay. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: The noble Earl 
will allow me to say I am glad to hear 
that. Iam only sorry that explanation 
was not given before. 

*Tue Ear. or DUNRAVEN: I was 
exceedingly anxious that the Report 
should be got out last Session. I greatly 
regretted that the Committee would not 
consider a Report in August last. They 
had four or five weeks remaining of 
the Session to do so. My noble 
Friend has said that he spent 300 hours 
in making an epitome of the evidence. 
To assist him in making that epitome he 
had my draft, which contains, with 
five or six exceptions, every reference to 
evidence that is given in the Report, and 
most of the deductions and conclusions 
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from evidence. The draft must have 
been of some little assistance to him. 
Yet he consumed 300 hours, as he informs 
us, in preparing a summary. He 
must, therefore, appreciate the difficulty 
of drafting a Report. So anxious 
was I that the Report should be out 
before the end of the Session that I had 
it printed and circulated 10 days after 
the Committee ceased to take evidence. 
I mention that fact to show that I did 
my utmost to get the draft out in time, 
and that, so far as 1 was concerned, 
nothing that I could do was wanting. 
Now, there is another point to which I 
think I should refer. It was men- 
tioned also by my noble Friend Lord 
Derby, I think, last night. That. point 
is, that I must be wrong in supposing 
that the excessive competition of em- 
ployers has resulted in a cutting-down 
of prices. According to the laws of 
political economy, the competition among 
employers ought naturally to have caused 
@ rise in prices or in wages. But it has 
not done so; and if your Lordships will 
consider the peculiarities of the case, you 
will see why. This excessive competition 
among manufacturers has produced, as I 
explained to your Lordships last night, 
an excessive desire to obtain cheapness in 
production,even at the sacrifice of ex- 
cellence. This led to the substitution 
of cheap, unskilled labour for dear skilled 
labour, and that fact has favoured and 
led to the employment of destitute 
foreign labour. If the labour market 
was limited, competition among employers 
would, of course, raise wages; but the 
market being unlimited, any amount of 
this cheap, foreign labour being obtain- 
able from the constant stream of foreign 
immigration, the effect has been exactly 
the opposite. The effect has been to 
supplant well-paid and skilled native 
labour by very badly-paid unskilled 
foreign labour, and to drive a very con- 
siderable amount of British labour out of 
employment altogether. It has been 
said in reference to that part of the sub- 
ject that this foreign labour is not desti- 
tute, and that it does not go on the rates. 
The noble Earl, Lord Derby, said last 
night that, as these foreign labourers did 
not fall upon the rates or live cn charity, 
they were not to be considered paupers. 
It is perfectly true that they do not go 
on the rates to any great extent, but it is 
equally true that they force the native 
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population on the rates. The Bishop of 
Bedford, and witness after witness, ad- 
mitted that the foreigners themselves 
went upon the rates to a very slight ex- 
tent, but they all asserted that they were 
the cause of pauperism in others, and 
did drive British labour, toa very great 
extent, upon the rates. As to their 
receiving charity, they are assisted to a 
very considerable extent by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. Though the rule 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians is not 
to give them assistance or relief until 
they have resided six months in this 
country, they do give them assistance 
when they are in real want—that is to 
say, in a state of semi-starvation, and 
they assist them also out of the country. 
Then there are the Leman Street refuge, 
the minor synagogues, and other Jewish 
Bodies to which Mr. Stephany admitted 
they applied for assistance, and various 
other institutions. As to their not being 
paupers, the whole body of the evidence 
was to the effect that they were paupers, 
if by paupers you mean persons in a 
destitute condition and unable to support 
themselves. Even Mr. Stephany, the 
Secretary of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, admitted that the bulk of 


these foreign immigrants would be unable 


to take care of themselves without 
becoming a public charge on landing in 
this country unless they were assisted 
by various charitable institutions. My 
Lords, I do not think there is anything 
else of very great importance that it is 
necessary for me to comment upon. I 
have been rather twitted for not making 
any distinct recommendation in regard 
to the matter of foreign immigration. I 
explained to your Lordships last night 
why I did not do so. It was because 
the House of Commons was inquiring 
into the subject. The Committee of 
the House of Commons reported, and 
reported rather strongly, shortly after my 
draft was circulated ; and if the recom- 
mendations in that Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons were 
thoroughly carried out, I, for one, 
should be fairly satisfied for a time. 
But I should not like your Lordships 
to think I shrink from the . logical 
conclusions of what I have said. I said 
last night that as long as your labour 
market here is liable to be flooded with 
cheaper unskilled foreign labour I 
greatly doubted whether it was in the 
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power of the workers themselves, by 
self-help and mutual help, to obtain for 
themselves better wages, or to do any- 
thing which will materially and perma- 
nently benefit their position; and I 
should, as far as I am concerned, speaking 
for myself, be very glad, therefore, if 
this country did what every other 
country in the world has done—that is, 
adopt measures to protect itself from 
alien pauper immigration. My noble 
Friend, Lord Derby, said there was 
danger of retaliation if this is done, 
Well, my Lords, as I was born in 
Ireland, perhaps I may be permitted to 
say they retaliated long ago. No country 
would take this description of British 
labour. Try to send them anywhere 
else, and see what will be the result. 
Try and send them to America, and 
you will find they will send them back 
in the same steamer. And it is the 
same in any other country—they will 
not receive them. We are the only 
people who will accept, without restric- 
tion, crowds of destitute aliens. With 
our own labourmarket fulland brimming 
over, as everybody admits, it is a cruel 
folly and a great cause of distress to 
allow the labour market to be still 
further congested. We are the only 
nation on earth who will allow it. If 
any noble Lord can explain how it is 
possible to relieve an overfull reservoir 
which is in danger of bursting by letting. 
water out if at the same time you let in 
an equal or a greater stream, I shall be 
pleased to hear that explanation. I should 
like to know how the problem can be 
solved. ‘That, my Lords, is, I think, all 
that I have to touch upon. I do not 
think it would be in the least useful to 
your Lordships, or serve any useful 
purpose whatever, if I were 'o go into 
the personal questions which have been 
raised by Lord Thring, and if the noble 
Lord will excuse me I will not make 
any reply to the observations he has 
made than to say that I disagree entirely 
with them all. There are three poinis, 
my Lords, which I omitted yesterday 
which I should like to mention. Que is 
that in speaking of the omissions in the 
Factory Acts I forgot to mention that all, 
or the greater part, of the work places at 
Cradley Heath and in the neighbourhood 
are entirely exempt from the operation 
of the Act. They are not attached to 
premises ; the people who work in them 
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Legislation does not apply to them 
at all. That is a matter which 
ought to be attended to. Another 
matter is in reference to the Govern- 
ment contracts. I would remind 
my noble Friend on the Cross Benches 
that in my draft I made no recommenda- 
tion whatever as to settling the rate of 
wages in Government contracts. All 
I recommended was that steps should 
be taken to see that there should be 
no sub-contracting. I think that the 
system of the Government appoint- 
ing as viewers to inspect the work done 
by contractors for the nation, men who 
have been, or who were at the time of 
their appointment, employed by the con- 
tractors, by the very men who make the 
contracts, is utterly contrary to all ideas 
of business. As to sub-contracting, I 
think some action should be taken in the 
matter. At present all we have to rely 
upon is the good will and desire to do 
right of the Director of Contracts. We 
are all perfectly satisfied, no doubt, that 
he will do all that is necessary or right 
in the matter, as far as he is concerned ; 
butitisimpossible to tell what may happen 
in the future. I think it is most 
desirable that by some Order in Council, 
or by some means of that kind, a rule 
should be laid down that in the case of 
Government contracts those contracts 
should be executed by the firms which 
take them out. At the present, as we were 
told by witnesses in evidence, even if 
the Factory clause is inserted in the 
contracts it is nobody’s business to see 
that they are carried out; and that also 
ought to be remedied. Then there is 
another matter. I am glad that the 
Report contains a valuable suggestion 
in the direction of the centralisation 
of those authorities which have to do 
with all these labour questions. I 
went further in my draft and recom- 
mended that there should be a separate 
Department constituted to deal with all 
these matters. I think that is necessary. 
I think the work is so divided now that 
it catinot possibly be well done. You 
have the Foreign Office collecting 
statistics about labour in foreign 
countries, the Colonial Office doing the 
same thing for the Colonies, and I 
think three or four other Departments 
all concerned in matters which are 
The Earl of Dunraven 
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_closely connected with the interests and 
They are not employed, and the Factory | 


legal rights of labour. I believe that a 
separate Department would be efficacious 
in this matter; but whether that is so or 
not, I am glad that the Committee have 
recommended centralisation, and I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
how far that can be carried out. My 
Lords, that is all I propose to say. If I 
were to attempt to answer the speeches 
which have been made by the noble 
Lords on the other side of the House, 
probably my best way of doing so would 
be tosend for a file of the Zimes, and read 
the report given there of the speech 
which I made last night. In the matters 
which I then laid before the House I 
proved my statements by ample refe- 
rences to the evidence, and I submit to 
your Lordships that I made out my case, 
and that no reply whatever has been 
made to it. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
the noble Earl wish to press his Amend- 
ment ? 


Eart WEMYSS: I do not wish to 
press my Amendment. . 


Amendment and Motion (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILU.—(No. 75.) 


House in Committee (on re-commit- 
ment) (according to order) ; Bill reported 
without further amendment, and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


TRUSTEES APPOINTMENT BILL. 
(No, 84.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
need detain your Lordships but for a 
minute in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill. An Act was passed a good 
many years ago, now known as Powell’s 
Act, to facilitate the appointment of new 
Trustees in the case of religious congre- 
gations and societies, for vesting the 
property in the  newly-appointed 
Trustees without the necessity of in- 
curring the expense and trouble of a 
conveyance. That Act has been found 
to be defective in cases which really 
came fully within its scope, and it has 
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been held not to apply to the Trustees of 
chapels, belonging, among others, to the 
Wesleyan connection, because they are 
not merely Trustees of the individual 
chapel, but they are persons holding an 
official position in connection with the 
Wesleyan connection, having charge of 
one or more than one place of worship, 
and Trustees of them all. There 
are several minor provisions in the. Bill, 
but they are all within the general 
scope of facilitating the appointment of 
Trustees in such cases. I anticipate no 
objection on the part of your Lordships 
to the Second Reading, and I propose 
that the Bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Law. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &e. 


KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL.—(No. 77.) 
Read 2* (according to order), and 


committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


Address for— 

‘‘ Return showing the date at which re- 
sponsible government was proclaimed in each 
Australian Colony; the estimated population 
of each colony at the time of the concession 
of responsible government ; together with, if 
possible, the area of each colony, distinguish- 
ing the area already alienated at the time of 
the concession, and the area remaining un- 
alienated and assigned to the control of the 
colony.” —(The Earl Beauchamp.) 


COMPANIES (MEMORANDOM OF AS- 
SOCIATION) BILL.—(No. 67.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with Amend- 
ments: The Report thereof received ; 
and Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House ; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 110.) 
House adjourned at five minutes before 


Kight o'clock, to ‘Thursday next, a 
quarter past ‘I'en o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 10th June, 1890. 


—_—_——- 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL [LORDS] 
(dy Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill he now read a second 


time.” 


(3.5.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I rise for the purpose of moving that the * 
Bill be read a second time upon this 
day six months. I doso at the request 
of my constituents and other inhabi- 
tants of Belfast. My own con- 
stituents number, probably, one-third 
—certainly one-fourth—of the popu- 
lation, and as they have no repre- 
sentation whatever—not a single voice 
or vote in the Municipal Council of 
Belfast—I think it will be conceded by 
the House that any representation I make 
on their behalf is entitled to considera- 
tion. Belfast was divided 50 years ago 
into five wards, when the town only num- 
bered 60,000 inhabitants, and it is still 
divided into the same wards, although 
the population is now about 250,000. 
Those wards are so distributed that one- 
third of the population associated with 
me in politics have no representation on 
the Council, and they will continue to 
be unrepresented on the Council until 
there is afresh partition of the municipal 
area. That being the case, my consti- 
tuents have asked me to request the 
House to reject this Bill unless pro- 
visions are included which will carry 
out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission made 10 years ago, namely, 
that the wards of the borough shall be 
re-distributed and their numbers greatly 
increased. I am sensible, however, that 
it would be an inconvenient and un- 
usual course to press the House in the 
middle of a busy Session to include 
within the limits of such a Bill as this a 
plan involving much labour and great 
delay. I am, therefore, disposed to 
waive that claim for the present, 


although .I consider it ripe, and I 
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am the more disposed to waive 
it because we are. promised a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, which 
will include local government of the 
Irish cities and boroughs, and then 
Belfast will be effectually dealt with. I 
am, therefore, disposed to modify the 
demands of my constituents so far as not 
to press upon the House the question of 
a fresh partition of the municipal area ; 
but I think I shall be able to prove in a 
few words that it is necessary in the 
public interests of Belfast that the House 
should assent to the Reference of the 
Bill to a Hybrid Committee and to the 
Instruction which I propose to move. If 
the Reference and Instruction are 
accepted, I do not propose to divide the 
House; but if they are refused, I shall be 
obliged to challenge most strenuously 
the principle of the Bill ; and if it passes 
this stage, I shall b2 obliged to oppose it 
on its future stages. The promoters 
attach great importance to the fact that 
the terms of the Bill have been approved 
by a majority of the ratepayers, but the 
main financial considerations have never 
been submitted to them. The only 
question submitted to the ratepayers was 
whether the Corporation should acquire a 
site for a new city hall, but there isa 
question beyond the acquirement of the 
site, and that is the consideration of the 
terms and conditions of the bargain and 
further financial questions, involving 
nearly £200,000—that is, if the site 
should be used, as I contend it should 
be, for a public park, of which that great 
manufacturing town is so seriously in 
need, and not for the erection of a costly 
city hall, when there is an excellent one, 
only built 20 years ago, already in exist- 
ence. Although the acquirement of the 
site has been approved, the intention of 
the Corporation to build a City Hall at a 
cost of £170,000 is so much disapproved 
of that 4,000 inhabitants of Belfast 
opp»sed the terms of the Bill. It is in 
the name of those persons that I ask the 
House to adopt ordinary measures of 
inquiry. The circumstances of the case 
are extremely peculiar. In 1782 a 
public meeting was held in Belfast of 
‘linen. traders and. other inhabitants, for 
the purpose of founding a public market 
hall for the sale of white linen. A 
public subscription was set on foot, and 
application was made for a site on which 
to erect this hall. In 1783, 107 years 
Mr. Sexton 
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ago, Arthur, Marquess of Donegall, by 
an indenture granted a piece of 
meadow ground in the town of Belfast, 
to be held for ever, at an annual 
rent of £4 10s., upon trust to be used: 
for ever as a public market for the 
sale of linen. Upon that site the Linen 
Hall was built. Twenty years after, in 
1803, George Augustus, the succeeding 
Marquess of Donegall, gave a second! 
piece of ground, adjoining the first, 
for the use of the inhabitants of 
Belfast, at an annual rent for ever of 
ls. It actually has been used from 
that day to this as a public walk, and yet. 
this is a part of the property which the 
Corporation of Belfast are about to pur- 
chase from a body of private persons.. 
The Trust has continued to be ad- 
administered, but under circumstances. 
which to me seem to demand’ 
strict inquiry, because here is a Public: 
Trust which has for some time been 
alienated from the public use and turned. 
to private account. The building has 
been used for many years for private 
offices and warehouses, and the Trustees. 
have alienated their Trust. I submit, 
therefore, that the circumstances under 
which that Public Trust was alienated 
must be examined by a Committee of the 
House. The late Marquess of Donegall, 
the owner of the estate, died seven years- 
ago, and the Countess of Shaftesbury: 
passed into possession as the new tenant 
for life. Two years ago the Countess. 
of Shaftesbury and her son, a minor, 
instituted an action in the Irish 
Chancery Division claiming that the 
public grants of a century ago were 
void by reason of some flaw, that tie deeds 
should be cancelled and possession of the 
landgivenup,and that the Trustees should 
pay to the Countess rents and profits. 
for the period since the death of the late 
Marquess. That action is still pending. 
In it the Countess and her son are 
plaintiffs, and the Trustees of this 
Public Trust, long since alienated for 
public use, are the defendants. The- 
Bill recites that the action is still 
pending, that it involves questions of 
doubt and difficulty, the decision where- 
of will involve considerable delay and 
expense. But doubt, difficulty, delay, 
and expense to whom? The Corporation 
are not a party to the action—the 
Countess and her son are the plaintiffs 
and the Trustees are the defendants. 
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Surely there are hon. Members who will 
agree with me that it would be best for 
the Corporation to waive this question 
of the erection of the hall until the rights 
of the parties have been determined by 
the suit at issue. The Corporation, 
however, purpose out of their munifi- 
cence—it would be more admirable if it 
were their own money—to treat both the 
parties to the action as if they were 
upon the impossible footing of both 
parties having won the action; 
they propose’ to the legal 
costs of the Countess of Shaftes- 
bury, and also the legal costs of 
the Trustees of the Linen Hall, the de- 
fendants. They propose to pay the 
counter rents and profits since the 
death of the late Marquess; and, on 
the other hand, they turn round and 
propose to pay the Trustees in hard cash 
the sum of £19,000. What does the 
Bill say about the legal rights of the 
Trustees? It says the White Linen 
Hall has for many years past ceased to 
be used as a public market, and has been 
used for private warehouses and for the 
accommodation of the Belfast Society 
for the Promotion of Knowledge. It 
occurs to me, that if the original use has 
ceased to exist, the Trust ought to have 
been transferred to some other analogous 
use in the public interest generally with- 
out any charge being made. In the Bill, 
too, whilst it is proposed to pay £19,000 
to certain persons called proprietors and 
occupiers, it gives no particulars what- 
ever as to the nature of that interest, or 
as to the basis of compensation. J claim, 
before the Bill is advanced another 
stage, that we are entitled to receive a 
categoricaldescription of the namesof per- 
sons. The whole of the proprietors are 
to receive £6,500 betweenthem. They 
are said to be representatives of the 
original subscribers, but the original 
subscribers are all dead two generations 
ago. Not only the masters, but the ser- 
vants are to be compensated, even the 
Belfast Society for the Promotion of 
Knowledge. This Subscription Society 
asks to be compensated, because for 
many years it has received a benefit. 
A more peculiar inversion of .any ordi- 
nary rational doctrine of compensation 
has never come under my notice. The 
occupiers are toget £13,000. Who are 
the occupiers? This place was never 
intended to accommodate them. Have 
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these tenants paid any rent? There is 
nothing about it in the Bill. I demand 
to know, before this matter goes further, 
what rent has been paid, to whom, and 
to what use it has been applied. 
I also wish to know whether, if the rent 
has been paid, it has been invested in 
order to make provision in the event 
of compensation having to be paid. 
There is one provision of the Bili which 
I would commend to the attention of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. The Bild 
provides that the interests of the 
proprietors of the Linen Hall shall be 
compensated ; but it is admitted that 
their interests, if any, cannot be proved. 
Among those to be compensated are the 
Belfast Society for the Promotion of 
Knowledge, tenants who have derived 
advantage from the alienation of these: 
Trusts, and even sub-tenants who have 
received advantage under them. A 
more grotesque and fantastic proposal in 
reference to Trusts Funds was never suk- 
mitted to this House. The total sum to 
be paid for the site is £30,000, and 1 
hope the Chairman of Committees will 
take into consideration that not only the 
late Mayor, Sir J. Haslam, but the present 
Mayor, who is promoting the Bill, are 
on the Committee of the Linen Hall. In 
fact, there is to be a payment by the 
Mayor as head of the Corporation to the 
Mayor as one of the occupiers of the 
Linen Hall. Undersuch circumstances, 
I respectfully submit that the Corporation 
and the Mayor himself ought to be most 
anxious to secure a full inquiry. The 
Bill goes on to say that the terms offered 
to the Countess of Shaftesbury are very 
generous and ought to be accepted. 
Possibly it may be so; but, if they are 
generous, I think the Mayor end Corpora- 
tion ought to be willing and glad to have 
the fact proved. So far as the expense 
of an inquiry is concerned, any objection 
on the ground of expense would come 
with a bad grace from the Corporation 
of Belfast. Nevertheless, I am prepared 
to undertake, if a Committee is granted, 
that the expense shall be very slight. 
We on our side propose to engage 
no counsel, and it would only be 
necessary to examine three witnesses, 
one for the Corporation, one for the 
proprietors, and one for the rate- 
payers. I would further undertake that 
at the end of a couple of sittings the 
Committee should be in a position to 
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report. In the next place, I wish to point 
outto the House that the question of the 
cost of erecting a City Hall has never been 
submitted to the ratepayers. My own 
constituents are shut out from repre- 
sentation, and have no voice in the 
Municipal Council, and it is idle to tell 
me that the period of three years which 
is tointervene between the passing of the 
Bill and the erection of the hall will be 
any protection to their interests. It is 
said that the present City Hall is 
inadequate. Ihave had occasion to visit 
it more than once. It is conveniently 
situated, and there is no pretence for say- 
ing that the new site is more convenient 
or more central. Both sites are close 
together, in the heart of the city, and 
one is just as convenient as the other. It 
must not be forgotten that Belfast is now 
engaged in spending £300,000 of the 
ratepayers’ money on main drainage and 
other sanitary works, and that one-third 
- of the ratepayers of the city are shut out 
from representation. I think they have 
a right to say, as they do say, that this 
new scheme shall be deferred until the 
main drainage plan shall have been com- 
pleted. Three years ago I introduced a 
Bill for extending the franchise in Bel- 


fast. The Corporation resisted me 
strenuously, but in the end they gave 
way. They are now making a boast of 
what was then done against their will. 
-I trust that the House will accept the pro- 
posal I now make. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
*(3.30.) Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, 


N.): Iam sure that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) does not 


seriously mean to jeopardise the passing | 


of this Bill. I have no doubt that he is 
as proud of being one of the Representa- 
tives of that city as I am myself, and I 
doubt if it is possible to find another 
town, except, perhaps, Middlesborough, 
which has made such gigantic strides in 
prosperity as the City of Belfast. In 
1831 the population only amounted to 
41,000; in 1861 it was 120,000, and in 
1891, when the next census is taken, I 
believe it will be found to have increased 
to 250,000 or 260,000. That fact speaks 
Mr. Sexton 
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well for the continuous development of. 


the city in the past, and the great pro- 
gress it has made. The hon. Member 
has referred to the history of this Trust, 
the complicated conditions which have 
been attached to it, and the manner in 
which it has become disassociated from 
its original purposes. It only affords 
another illustration of the manner in 
which property, when it becomes dis- 
associated from its original purpose, 
gradually falls into the hands of others, 
not from any dishonest process or want 
of care, but from the way in which a 
great deal of the land in Ireland has 
gradually fallen away from its original 
possessors into the hands of the tenants, 
whose claims at this day are being con- 
stantly equitably decided upon. With 
regard to the value of this ground 
it is said that it might have been 
obtained tor £20,000. 
Mr. SEXTON : £26,000. 

*Sir E. HARLAND: Well, £26,000. 
It is quite possible that at one time the 
property might have been obtained for 
such a sum, but that time has been 
allowed to pass and the value has been 
greatly increased. From my knowledge 
of the City of Belfast I may say that I 
should be very glad indeed, as an 
individual, to become possessed of this 
estate for £50,000, and I look upon the 
price which it is proposed to pay, 
namely, £30,000, as very low indeed. I 
can only compliment the Corporation of 
Belfast upon having acquired so perfect 
a site for the erection of public buildings 
at so small a cost. It is quite true that 
a Town Hall and Municipal Buildings 
are already in existence, but they have 
become quite inadequate for the purposes 
for which they are intended. The ex- 
isting building only cost £16,000, and it 
may be readily imagined that such a 
structure is not adequate for the wants 
of a city like Belfast. If the House will 


compare the cost proposed to be incurred 


here with the expenditure in other large 
towns it will be admitted at once that 
the proposal of the Corporation is most 
reasonable. Bradford, with a population 
of 150,000, has expended £85,000 on a 
Town Hall; Leeds which, like Belfast, 
has a population of 250,000, has expended 


' £130,000 ; Glasgow, with a population 


of 507,000, has spent £520,000; and 
Manchester, with a population of 500,000, 
has spent £832,000. The figures range 
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from 10s. to 30s. per head of the popula- 
tion, but in the present case the cost will 
only amount to something like 15s. a 
head. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the sum we ask for is extremely 
moderate. If the hon. Member com- 
plains that his friends have not ob- 
tained that representation which he 
would like them to possess, I can only 
say that they are themselves to blame. 
They have full opportunity, by enter 
prise, perseverance, and energy, of ob- 
taining representation. The election to 
seats on the Council rests entirely with 
the constituency, and hitherto, without 
paying the slightest respect to any 
particular section of the community, the 
cleverest and most able men have been 
elected. Comparisons are not always 
agreeable, but I may point out that the 
population of Belfast and Dublin are at the 
present moment about the same, and 
while only 8,315 ratepayers are enabled 
to vote in the municipal elections in 
Dublin there are 30,480 who are entitled 
to vote in Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will the hon. Baronet 
allow me to say that that is the result of 
a reform which I carried three years ago 
against the Corporation. 

*Sir E. HARLAND: These figures are 
an illustration, and certainly there can 
be no objection made that the franchise 
in Belfast is so limited that the hon. 
Member’s friends have not adequate 
means of being represented. I feel that 
the objections raised. to this Bill are 
extremely weak, and that few of them 
are worth any consideration whatever. 
Reference has been made to the White 


Linen Hall having gradually become dis- 
used, but we all know how trade 


changes. Once there was a trade in 
Belfast connected with the manufacture 
of cotton. It has completely disappeared, 
and has been replaced by linen. When 
the latter trade was being developed it 
was a very great boon to the linen 
merchants to have a common market for 
their trade, but with the use of the tele- 
graph and the development of business, 
it was found that the trade could be 
more readily carried on in the establish- 
ments of the merchants than in the 
market, which consequently became dis- 
used. The same thing has happened in 
Belfast with regard to the brown linen 
market, land for which was originally 
given by the Marquess of Donegall, and 
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in which one piece of linen is offered) 
for sale once a year, in order that the 
rights of the brown linen merchants 
may be maintained to the possession of 
the land. None of ns, I think, will 
attempt to bolster up for a moment such 
@ procedure as that, and it would be but 
fair and graceful to return the land to 
the representatives of the original owners? 
The piece of ground referred to in the 
Bill is most beautifully situated in the 
centre of the city, and I have no doubt 
that the Corporation will take very good 
care that sufficient space is reserved for 
the recreation of the public and for the 
general purposes which are now con- 
sidered necessary in the centre of the 
city. But I hold that there is no 
necessity for the whole of the piece of 
land which is to be acquired to be thrown 
completely open. No city in the King- 
dom less requires parks and open spaces 
than Belfast, because there is no other 
town where there is so large an area 
occupied according to population, and 
this arises from the fact that nearly 
every workman in Belfast occupies his 
own house. I do not think that any 
city is so perfect in its sanitary arrange- 
ments as Belfast, and in the miles of 
wide streets it possesses, the air from 
the mountains is enabled to come through 
the streets. I feel very great confidence 
indeed in asking the House not to put 
the Corporation of Belfast to the expense 
of from £1,800 to £2,000 in order to 
satisfy the wishes of the hon. Member 
opposite. 

(3.45.) Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): The 
hon. Member for North Belfast (Sir E. 
Harland) has, from beginning to end of 
his speech, carefully avoided any refer- 
ence to the various points which have 
been dealt with by my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast. He has told 
us that Belfast isa very prosperous place, 
and that its prosperity is without a 
parallel. That may be so, but it has 
nothing to do with the questions we are 
discussing in connection with this Bill. 
The hon. Member has dwelt upon the 
necessity that exists for providing a Town 
Hall, and he made various comparisons 
between the condition of Belfast and of 
other cities. For my part, I think it 
would be well for one of the supporters 
of the Bill to address himself frankly and 
fairly to the important questions which 
have been raised by my hon. Friend, and 
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offer some reason why the course he sug- 
gests should not be adopted. My hon. 
Friend has displayed great moderation 
in his opposition to the Bill.. He has 
told us that his desire is not to reject the 
Bill All he asks is that before it is 
passed into law, its provisions shall 
receive full and fair inquiry at the hands 
of this House. Now, what are the facts? 
Let me call attention to the provisions 
of the Bill. A more extraordinary mea- 
sure was never introduced. The Corpora- 
tion of Belfast propose to acquire a 
valuable pieve of property in the City of 
Belfast. What is the usual course taken 
when the promoters of a private Bill 
seek to acquire power of that kind? 
Before they bring in their Bill they 
ascertain who are the persons interested 
in the property—the owners, lessees, 
and occupiers—and they then deposit in 
the office of this Huuse a schedule setting 
forth that information. When that is 
done, and when the Bill is passed, an 
arbitrator is appointed under the Lands 
Clauses Act, by whom all claims and 
rights are considered, and a decision 
arrived atas to the amount of compensa- 
tion which shall be awarded to each. 
This Bill, however, enacts that after 
the Bill shall have been passed, 
without ascertaining who the owners, 
occupiers, or lessees are, it shall 
be referred to an unskilled arbitrator, 
who shall decide, without question and 
without appeal, who the persons inte- 
rested in the property are. The Bill 
goes on to say that the arbitrator shall 
exercise these extraordinary powers, not 
having regard to ordinary legal principles, 
or in accordance with the legal rights of 
the parties, but on such terms and in 
such manner as he shall think most fair. 
Now, I venture to submit that a more 
extraordinary proposal was never made 
in any measure submitted to a legisla- 
tive assembly. As it is an unopposed 
Bill, it would not, of course, go before 
an ordinary Committee of this House, 
but it will be decided without the hear- 
ing of counsel or having the interests 
of the parties discussed, or any oppor- 
tunity being afforded of inquiring what 
the legal rights of the parties are, and, 
indeed, without the taking of any evi- 
dence at all. My hon. Friend does not 
propose that the Bill should be rejected, 
but simply that so exceptional a Bill 
shall be dealt with in an exceptional 
Mr. M. Healy 
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manner—that it should not follow the 
ordinary course of -going before an unop- 
posed Committee, but that it shall be 
referred to a Special Committee, specially 
appointed by the House, consisting of 
nine members, whieh Committee shall 
be empowered to take evidence and to 
hear counsel. I think that a fairer or 
more reasonable proposal could not be 
made, and I am sure that the promoters 
of the measure will gain nothing by 
ignoring it, and seeking to get the Bill 
passed by a side wind. It is a case of 
Trust property, which, by some unex- 
plained means, has passed out of the 
hands of the Trustees into those of 
private persons, who have used it not for 
public purposes, but for their own 
private gain. I think that this fact 
alone demands that a searching inquiry 
should be made. The hon. Member for 
North Belfast says that it is a matter of 
every day experience to find that 
property has been transferred in some 
extraordinary way from public to pri- 
vate purposes. My hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast has pointed 
out that a portion of this property be- 
longs to the people of Belfast, and is 
used by them daily as a pleasure ground. 
Yet the proposal in the Bill is that the 
people of Belfast shall buy from the 
Trustees this land, which is already their 
own property. I cordially support the 
Motion which my hon. Friend has made. 

Sir J. CORRY (Armagh, Mid),who was 
very indistinctly heard, was understood 
to say: The hon. Member for West 
Belfast says that a large portion of the 
people of Belfast have no representation 
in the Town Council. Many hon. Mem- 
bers will recollect that a few years ago 
there was considerable discussion in this 
House in reference to the propriety of 
increasing the representation of the 
inhabitants of Belfast, and the result 
was that the number of electors was 
increased from 6,000 to 30,000. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must remind the 
hon. Baronet that the proposal which 
was made three years ago was stren- 
uously resisted by the Corporation of 
Belfast. 

Sir J. CORRY :. The hon. Member has. 
told the House that the ratepayers have 
had no knowledge of the proposals of 
the Corporation. All I can say is, that 
the provisions of the Bill were published 
in the local papers, and that a plébisctte 
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was taken as to whether this land should 
be acquired or not. I think the Cor- 
poration are to be congratulated upon 
the successful efforts they have made to 
secure this property for public purposes. 
As to the value of it there can be no 
doubt at all. It is well worth £50,000, 
or double the amount which the Corpora- 
tion propose to pay for it. Fifteen thou- 
sand of the ratepayers voted in favour 
of the Bill, and only 4,000 who voted 
against it were absolutely opposed to it. 
A considerable number voted because 
they thought that some inquiry should 
be made in reference to the matter. If 
the friends of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast are so strongly opposed to 
the measure, why have they not taken 
steps to show their opposition in the 
usual way? They have not done so, and 
1 would earnestly appeal to the House to 
pass the Second Reading. 

*(4.0.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) : I understood the hon. Member 
for West Belfast to intimate that, 


although he moved that the Bill be read 
a second time upon this day six months, 
he does not intend to press that proposal, 
if he can only secure the two alternatives 


which he has placed upon the Paper— 
one that the Bill be referred to a Hybrid 
Committee, and the other an Instruction 
to the Committee to make provision in 
the Bill to secure that any resolution of 
the Municipal Council of Belfast to use 
the Linen Hall estate otherwise than as 
an open space shall not be valid unless it 
be confirmed, upon a poll, by a majority 
of the persons qualified to vote for mem- 
bers of the Municipal Council. With 
respect to the first question, that of re- 
ferring the Bill to a Hybrid Committee, 
the hon. Member rests his case on the 
statement that the acquisition of this 
White Linen Hall, and the ground on 
which it stands, will cost the city more 
than the real value of the estate. It is 
proposed to give £30,000, and some one 
is reported to have said it would have 
been got for £26,000; but two hon. 
Members have stated that they would be 
glad to give £50,000, if they could get it 
for that sum. However, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into the question of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the price. It 
is, at all events, clear that the question 
of acquiring the estate for the purpose 
of erecting a Town Hall has been carried 
by a vote of 15,000 ratepayers against 
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4,000. Therefore, the Corporation have, 
I think, a primd facie case, which ought 
not to be ‘re-opened in this House. But 
it is urged that a question of title may 
be raised, and of the interests of those 
who are concerned in this hall. If so, it 
could have been considered on Petition 
in a regular manner. The friends 
of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast have not thought it desirable 
to oppose the Bill in the usual 
way, and as they have not done so I con- 
fess that I do not think the House 
would be justified in going out of its 
way in order to refer the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee. It is proposed by 
the Bill to raise a sum of £200,000, and 
out of that sum £170,000 is to be appro- 
priated to the erection of a Town Hall. 
Now, it is quite true that the question of 
providing a Town Hall was submitted to 
the popular vote; but no question was 
submitted as to the cost of that Town 
Hall. That matter has not, as yet, 
been submitted to the municipal 
electors, and it affords some justi- 
fication for the contention that there 
is still a question which ought to be sub- 
mitted to a popular vote. The reply of 
the promoters is that they have inserted 
in the Bill provisions that no action 
shall be taken in. respect to the erection 
of a Town Hall until after three several 
municipal elections shall have taken 
place, and as one third of the Town 
Council are elected every year, before 
the question becomes finally settled the 
whole of the Town Council will have 
been re-elected. That looks on the face 
of it a very good answer, but I am 
bound to say that, in my judgment, it is 
not a perfectly good answer. The reply 
to it is that Belfast is divided into wards 
so unequal in size and population that the 
election of Town Councillors through 
them does not seem an accurate reflection 
of the opinions of the electors. This is 
certainly possible, and it does not appear 
to be denied that the existing division in 
wards was authoritatively condemned 
some years since. I think that a 
case has been made out for the adoption 
of a mandatory Instruction, requiring 
before the sum of £170,000 shall be 
expended in erecting a Town Hall, 
that question shall be put before the 
electors by means of a_ plébiscite. 
What I would recommend is, that the 
proposal for the rejection of the Bill 
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should be withdrawn. There is no 
strong reason why it should be referred 
toa Hybrid Committee, but I think that 
the House might not unreasonably enter- 
tain the Instruction proposed by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, and re- 
quire the opinion of the electors of Bel- 
fast to be taken before the erection is 
proceeded with, so that the whole decision 
should not rest upon the view alone of 
the Town Council. 

(4.7.) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) : One 
of the points raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast is whether 
in this case there has not been a bargain 
made by private individuals for the sale 
of property which ought to belong to the 
public ; and whether the whole of the 
proceedings have not been conducted in 
a questionable manner. I understand 
that one of the strongest objections urged 
by my hon. Friend is that the citizens 
of Belfast are asked to purchase for the 
site of a Town Hall, property which has 
been held in trust for public purposes, 
and which, in a manner which has not 
been explained, has passed into the hands 
of private individuals. Such a matter 
is one in regard to which the House of 
Commons ought to be exceedingly jealous. 
It is perfectly conceivable that a ring of 
persons interested in the possession of 
Trust property for their private advan- 
tage may have an interest in selling it 
for a large sam of money to the citizens 
of Belfast, in order that they may divest 
themselves of the position’ they now 
occupy as owners of the White Linen 
Hall, and be able to divide the proceeds. 
The Chairman of Committees has, I 
think, given the go-by to that point, but, 
so far as this House is concerned, I think 
it is one of the strongest points in the 
speech of my hon. Friend. I do not 
profess to understand all the details of 
the question, and I will, therefore, only 
refer to the statement of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir E. Harland), who knows so 
much about Belfast, that private indivi- 
duals would be glad to give £50,000 for 
this property. The Corporation of 
Belfast are going to give £30,000, and, 
therefore, I think I am entitled to take 
the statement of the hon. Baronet with 
a grain of salt. If the Corporation are 
so anxious to have the property why did 
they not buy it long ago? I have yet 
to learn that the owners of property in 
Belfast are so patriotic and public- 
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spirited that they are prepared to part 
with an estate worth £50,000 for 
£30,000. Ido not believe one word of 
it. On the contrary, I believe that one 
of the chief promoters of the Bill is a 
gentleman who is himself personally and 
privately interested in the White Linen 
Hall, and who, when it is sold, will 
obtain a considerable share of the pur- 
chase money. I entirely support the 
proposal of my hon. Friend, and I have 
certainly heard nothing from the 
promoters of the Bill which should 
induce me to vote for it. 

(4.13.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): I wish to say in answer to the ob- 
jection raised by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and previously 
referred to by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, that this Linen Hall was 
founded by a Public Trust, that that 
is an entirely erroneous view of the 
original foundation of the estate. It 
was founded for the purpose of 
advancing the Donegal Estate, and it’ 
owed its origin to a rivalry which existed 
between the towns of Newry and Belfast. 
In no sense can it be regarded asa public 
Trust, and everybody who knows any- 
thing about the town of Belfast and its 
constituency must know that that portion 
of it which the hon. Member for West 
Belfast represents in his opposition to 
the Bill contains the most ignorant and 
illiterate of its inhabitants. I am sur- 
prised, however, that the hon. Member 
should know so little of the Bill which 
he denounces. If he had taken the 
trouble to go to the office of the Clerk of 
the Peace, or to consult the Schedule 
lodged at the Private Bill Office, he 
would have found the amounts inserted 
which are to be given to each proprietor 
in the shape of compensation. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Bill itself says 
that many of them are not known. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I think that the 
hon. Gentleman is unintentionally mis- 
leading the House. No compensation is 
to be given to any person unknown, but 
the names of those who are to receive 
compensation are stated. I cannot under- 
stand why, if there is so much objection 
to the Bill, it was not opposed in the 
ordinary way. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Bill itself proposes 
to set aside £6,000 for compensation, 
and it states that the representatives of 
the original proprietors are not known. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY: Does the Bill 


propose to give those persons compensa-_ 


tion P 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Perhaps the hon. 
Member will point out how the Bill pro- 
poses to give compensation to persons 
who are not known. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is what I want 
to know. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : The hon. Mem- 
ber asks that the Bill should be sent 
to a Hybrid Committee. Why should 
it go to a Hybrid Committee? The hon. 
Member’s constituents had an ample 
opportunity of petitioning against it. 
They do not pay one-eighth of the tax- 
ation of the City of Belfast. The pro- 
posals contained in the measure have 
already been submitted to a pldbiscite, 
and carried by a large majority. More- 
over, the hon. Member says that if 
it is referred to a Committee he does not 
consider it of sufficient importance to 
warrant the employment of counsel. 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. M. 
Healy) complains that the ordinary 
course has not been taken in the Bill of 
referring to arbitration, under the Land 
Clauses Act, the claims of the proprie- 
tors, occupiers, and other persons in- 
terested in this scheme. 

*Mr. M. HEALY: What I said was 
that in ordinary cases when a Bill of 
this kind is introduced there is a 
schedule lodged with the Clerk of the 
House of the persons interested, and 
that this schedule is conclusive; but 
that in the case of this Bill the arbi- 
trator has to find out who the parties 
interested are. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I am informed 
that that has been done. 

*Mr. M. HEALY: Oh, no. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: At all events, 
no ratepayer or proprietor or anybody 
connected with the scheme has made the 
same complaint as the hon. Member, who 
has no interest in Belfast and comes 
from the South of Ireland. I venture 
to assert that in regard to a private Bill 
of this nature the House has rarely 
listened to arguments of a more falla- 
cious character for its rejection, or argu- 
ments supported by such a small amount 
of evidence. 

(4.20.) Mr. T. HARRINGTON: 
(Dublin, Harbour): I must _ protest 
against the insolent observations of the 
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hon. Member forSouth Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney) in regard to the illiteracy 
and want of intelligence of the 
constituency represented by my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast. 
If the hon. Member and his friends are 
presumed to monopolise the intelligence 
of Belfast, I am afraid that the people of 
this country will be induced to arrive at 
a very erroneous estimate of its extent- 
It would seem that the hon. Member has 
not read the Bill at all, and that he is 
wholly ignorant of the subject on which 
he has claimed the right of addressing 
the House. I think it has been made 
perféctly clear by my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast that a course 
has been taken in regard to this Bill 
which is most unusual in this House. 
Before bringing in the Bill it was the 
duty of the promoters to have ascer- 
tained carefully who were the persons 
interested in the property, and not to 
have inserted the names of some of them 
with a fishing commission to some arbi- 
trator to find out the rest. That is, to 
say the least of it, a very unusual course, 
and a course which has never been taken 
in reference to a private Bill introduced 
into this House. I certainly think that 
the House will be departing from its 
usual course if it lends its countenance 
to the proposal which is made on the 
other side. The proposition of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast is a fair and 
reasonable one, and I shall be very much 
surprised if the House refuses to adopt it. 

(4.23.) Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
It is only right to say that at the last 
election, out of the electors of Belfast 
who supported Unionist candidates, and 
who numbered about 18,000, there were 
only 560 illiterate voters ; whereas in the 
Division of West Belfast, with a con- 
stituency of 7,000, the number of 
illiterate voters was 999. Belfast isa city 
which is singularly prosperous, and its 
prosperity has been made, to a large 
extent, by the two hon. Baronets who 
have to-day addressed the House. I am 
afraid that I cannot point to a single 
constituent of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast who has done anything whatever 
to make the city prosperous, or to enable 
it to take the place which it at present 
occupies. I think, therefore, that some 
consideration should be paid to the views 
of those hon. Baronets, rather than toan 
hon. Member whose constituents have 
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contributed nothing whatever to the 
prosperity of the city. 

(4.25.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Ty- 
rone, S.): I think that the constituents 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
who are now objecting to the Bill ought 
to have opposed it in the usual way. 
They had a locus standi to go before a 
Committee, where they would have been 
able to state their objections. It is not 
those who are promoting the Bill who 
are taking an unusual course, but those 
who might have opposed it, but who 
neglected the opportunity. Admittedly 
the constituents of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast represent only one-eighth 
of the valuation of Belfast ; and upon a 
question which involves the expenditure 
of money, I think the House ought to 
listen to seven-eighths of the ratepayers 
rather than to one-eighth. It is rather 
a suspicious fact that, with one excep- 
tion, the proposal to reject the Bill is 
supported only by Members from Cork, 
Mayo, and Dublin. 

*(4.26.) Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I have no wish to continue the 
discussion in an acrimonious spirit, but I 
rise to correct a statement which has been 
made on the other side of the House. In 
the Preamble of the Bill, upon page 14, 
will be found a reference to the indentures 
of 1783, and again in 1803, and also books 
of reference containing the names of 
the persons who were owners, or claimed 
to be owners, and trustees of the Linen 
Hall Estate, as far as could be ascer- 
tained. It states further that those 
names have been duly deposited with 
the Clerks of the Peace of the City of 
Belfast and the County of Antrim. If 
the hon. Member for West Belfast knows 
of any means by which to deposit names 
which cannot be ascertained I am sure 
the Town Clerk of Belfast will be glad to 
be informed. I usually support the sug- 
gestions of the Chairman of Committees ; 
but I regret that I cannot do so on this 
occasion. I think the promoters of the 
Bill are bound to ask the House to 
approve of the Bill as it has been sub- 
mitted, and I ask the House to endorse 
it as it stands. 

(4.28.) Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): Iam sorry that the hon. Member 
for South Antrim should never rise for 
the purpose of making a speech upon an 
Irish subject without attempting to irri- 
tate somebody. On this occasion he has 
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made observations which could be only 
calculated to excite hostility from this 
side of the House. He told the House 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast represents the most illiter- 
ate constituency in that city. At all 
events, that constituency had intelli- 
gence enough to elect the most 
intelligent Member for Belfast. In 
this case not a single Corporate Body 
is interested in preventing the adoption 
of the proposals contained in this Rill. 
The only persons who are interested are 
individual citizens, and it is ridiculous 
to expect any man, however wealthy, 
to take upon himself the grievous pecu- 
niary burden of petitioning the House 
and employing Parliamentary agents 
and counsel in order to oppose the Bill. 
But this House is competent to deal 
with this question, which is one of the 
malversation of public funds. The 
hon. Member for South Antrim aston- 
ished us by stating that there was no 
trust imposed. That is not so. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : No public trust. 

Mr. CLANCY: We are not talking of 
any other. We are not discussing 
private trusts, and this House is rarely 
called upon to do so. This is, I presume, 
another proof of the supposed superior 
intelligence of Orange Ulstermen. I 
maintain that the question of a malversa- 
tion of public funds is one which the 
House of Commons ought to deal with ; 
and I trust that hon. Members on this 
side will insist on carrying on the Debate 
until we get a more satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

(4.34.) Colonel SaunpERsoN rose in 
his place and claimed to move, ‘‘That 
the Question be now put,” but Mr. 
SPEAKER withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, §&.): It is 
a curious thing to find the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh moy- 
ing the Closure in a Debate on matters 
of such importance to Belfast citizens. 
An hon. Member has referred to the 
illiteracy of the voters for West Belfast. 
Well, I have the honour of being a voter 
for that Division, and all I can say is, 
that if they are illiterate they have not 
shown it by the choice of their Repre- 
sentatives, for they have elected one who 
has contributed more to the advancement 
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of Belfast since he entered the House 
‘than all the other Members for the City 
put together. The hon. Member for 
East Down, in his maiden speech, dealt 
with only two points—one was the illit 
eracy of the electors, and the other was 
his praise of the hon. Baronet who had 
spoken immediately before him. Well, 
I have seen his election addresses. I can 
only remark that he has well used all 
these phrases before. This is a question 
of a public trust, and the question is, how 
is this money to be applied? The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone told us that 
we represented only one-eighth of the 
ratepayers of Belfast. But whose fault 
is it. that the municipal franchise is so 
limited that in that Division there are so 
few voters? As a matter of fact, we 
represent one-third of the inhabitants of 
Belfast-—the third who live in the 
poorest localities and who require more 
breathing space. We have the interest 
of their health at heart. If this trans- 
action isa pure and honest one why 
should hon. Members object to the in- 
quiry we suggest? I think it is our 
duty to insist on an inquiry, and to use 
all the forms of the House in order to 
obtain one if possible. There is the ques- 
tion of the appointment of the arbitrator. 
Mr. Murphy, of Belfast, may be a very 
able man, but I doubt the expediency of 
appointing a Belfast man atall. Again, he 
is not a lawyer, and how can he be ex- 
pected to decide delicate questions of 
law? While we are anxious to see this 
Bill passed in a form which will be 
beneficial to Belfast, we do think the 
inquiry we ask for should be granted. 
Mr. SEXTON: I will ask the 
promoters of the Bill whether, if I 
withdraw my opposition to the Second 
Reading, they will assent to the 
suggestion of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means? In deference to the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I will not 
divide on the Second Reading. I beg, 
therefore, to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


(4.40.) Mr. SEXTON: This was 
intended originally to be a public trust. 
It belongs to the City of Belfast. I 
denounce this Bill as an attempt, after 
a long course of illegal acts, to alienate 
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a public trust by a Parliamentary 
enactment, and to make large payments 
of public money to certain individuals. 
I have spoken in the interests of purity 
and horesty in the administration of 
public affairs, and I shall now take a 
Division on the Motion to refer the Bill, 
in order to throw the responsibility of 
what it does on the House itself. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House and Four by the Com- 
mitee of Selection.” — (Mr. Sexton.) 

(4.45.) The House divided :—Ayes 
158 ; Noes 234.—(Div. List, No. 124.) 


Bill committed. 


(4.57.) Mr. SEXTON: 1 beg now to 
move the Instruction which has been 
recommended by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. Out of £200,000 the sum 
of £170,000 is to be spent in the erection 
of a City Hall, whereas Belfast already 
has a very commodious City Hall, erected 
about 20 years ago on almost the same 
site as that which is now proposed. The 
provisions of the Bill give no protection 
to the ratepayers, and I call upon the 
House to give them protection by passing 
this Instruction. By providing that 
one election of Councillors must inter- 
vene between the passing of the two 
resolutions provided for in this Bill you 
merely allow an opportunity for altering 
the constitution of one-third of the 
Council, and the other two-thirds may 
still have the power of imposing their 
will on the minority. I call on the 
House to give the ratepayers the protec- 
tion which this provision will afford 
them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they make provision in the Bill to secure 
that any resolution of the Municipal Council of 
Belfast to use the Linen Hall Estate otherwise 
than as an open space shall not be valid unless 
it be confirmed bya majority in a poll of the 
persons qualified to vote at an election of the 
members of the Municipal Council of Belfast, 
such poll to be taken in the way and subject 
to the conditions prescribed in Schedule 1 to 
the Borough Funds (Ireland Act, 1888.’’—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 


(4.59.) Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): The power which is given 
under the Borough Funds Act has 
been found to work very well in the 
past. I think this Instruction stands on a 
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somewhat different footing to the last 
Motion. I decidedly approve of the pro- 
posal ofthe Chairman of Committees, asan 
assurance that the ratepayers shall have 
@ voice in the disposal of their property. 
I think that Local Authorities sometimes 
require a control of this character. I 
wish to say nothing invidious of the 
Corporation of Belfast, who are deserv- 
ing of the greatest respect ; but the 
reasons that induced us to apply the pro- 
visions of the borough-funds to English 
Corporations should lead us to support 
the proposition in the present case. 


(5.1.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): As a question 
concerning Belfast, I can understand 
hon. Members voting in favour of 
the exceptional proposal, but the 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast connects it with a general policy 
to which I, for one, am entirely, utterly 
opposed, that is to say, the general policy 
of interposing between municipal re- 
presentatives and their decision the right 
to call for a plébiscite. That is a pro- 


posal which strikes at the root of all 
Municipal Representative Government. 
So far as my experience goes, the 
application of the Borough Funds Act has 


been in almost every case exercised very 
much to the injury of Local Government. 
The carrying out of the Free Libraries 
Act has, in some cases, been delayed, and 
even prevented by the operation of this 
unfortunate proviso, a public benefit 
though that Act has been shown to be. 
On general principle it seems to me 
that, having provided for popular repre- 
sentation, a certain amount of discretion 
should be allowed to those representa- 
tives. 


Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me to say that one ward 
in Belfast containing more than a fourth 
of the ratepayers has no voice at all in 
the Council. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I continue 
my own argument. If,in such cases, 
after having selected your representa- 
tives, you then interfere with their dis- 
cretion by a proviso for reference to a 
plébiscite, you check the free action 
of Local Government, and you will not 
have the best men seeking position on the 
Council. The hon. Member says the 
system in Belfast is not thoroughly re- 
presentative; and, if that is so, the 
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way to deal with it is by a reform of 
the present system in Belfast, not by the 
introduction of an unnecessary and un- 
desirahle proviso. 

(5.5.) Mr. M. HEALY: Yes, Sir; 


> 
but before that reform can be 
applied, this 


Bill will be carried 
and £170,000 spent under it. In- 
stead of repeating his general view in 
relation to the Borough Funds Act, the 
right hon. Gentleman would have made 
a more valuable contribution to the 
Debate if he had addressed himself to the 
particular Bill before the House. The 
proposal of my hon. Friend has been 
advocated and supported not in reference. 
to general policy, but in reference 
to the conditions of municipal life in Bel- 
fast, which have wholly changed during 
the last 30 or 40 years. The population 
has enormously increased, and whereas 
when the Act was passed and the existing 
division into wards made, the population 
was not more than 50,000 or 60,000, 
it is now 250,000. That being 
so, the present division of the wards is an 
anomaly and an anachronism, and has 
resulted, as my hon. Friend has pointed 
out, in the exclusion from the representa- 
tion upon the Municipal Council of a third 
of the population of Belfast. There is not 
at present at that Council Board a single 
representative of the Nationalist Party 
or of the Roman Catholic religion. It 
is to these special circumstances that my 
hon. Friend addressed himself. I am 
not going to discuss the Borough Funds 
Act. I am not going to discuss the 
question whether it is or is not right there 
should be an appeal from a Municipal 
Corporation to the people themselves 
before a large expenditure is incurred 
upon public works ; that is not the ques- 
tion. The question is, the Corporation 
of Belfast being constituted as it is 
with a third of the people unrepresented, 
whether in that state of things there 
should be an appeal to a pidbiscite. This 
proposal has been supported by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, the 
highest authority in the House on the 
subject f Private Bill legislation, and I 
think we are entitled to some intimation 
from the Government as to how they 
propose to treat this proposal, which is 
as much that of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means as of my hon. Friend the 
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*(5.10.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N:): We 
might anticipate that some importance 
would be attached to the opinion of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and he in 
definite language has supported this 
Instruction, and we have not heard a 
word in opposition to it except from the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, who knows nothing 
about the peculiar position of municipal 
affairs in Belfast. This question has 
never been submitted to a plébiscite at 
all. A reference to this was made in 
the former Debate, but, as a fact, the 
question of the erection of a Town Hall 
was not submitted to the people, who 
will have to pay for it if it is decided 
upon. We have, too, the anomalous 
condition of things that the district and 
population my hon. Friend represents 
has no voice in the Council. Under the 
circumstances, I think we are justified in 
looking for something more than a 
conspiracy of silence. It is a reasonable 
proposal in itself, and it has the support 
of high authority. Whatever justifica- 
tion there may be for the general views 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for West Birmingham upon 
the Borough Funds Act as a piece of 
general legislation, here is a special 
condition of things not to be judged by 
the general principles in relation to that 


Act. Here is a large and important 
city with a third of its ratepayers with- 
out civic representation. It appears to 
me our case is made out, and there is no 
argument offered against it. 


(5.12.) Mr. M‘CARTAN: The House 
should not be induced to overlook the 
importance of this matter because 
Members opposite are impatient. The 
question of town halls or open spaces 
has never been submitted to the rate- 
payers. In the last plébiscite some of 
the ratepayers voted for an open spaee, 
and these were declared spoiled votes. 
I need only refer to the exclusive nature 
of the municipal representation to con- 
firm what has been said by my hon. 
Friends, and I think it cannot be denied 
that the present ratepayers should have 
a voice in this important matter. 


(5.15.) The House divided :—Ayes 
186; Noes 254. (Div. List, No. 125.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


THE CORN CROP IN ZULULAND. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 1 beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies how much was the 
“considerable quantity of corn ” referred 
to in the following sentence on page 10 
of the Report on the [Zululand] Blue 
Book for 1889 :— 

‘*The short crop caused a great scarcity of 
grain to exist, but which was, to some extent, 
met by the Local Government introducing a 
considerable quantity of corn, especially for 
ae: Pepe, and which was readily pur- 
ch by natives in want thereof at cost 
price” ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
The amount was 255 muids (of 200lbs.) 
equal to about 93 quarters Imperial 
measure. 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General how many vacancies are there 
in the first class of sorters and over- 
seers in the General Post Office, Dublin ; 
whether it is true that some of these 
vacancies have existed for 12 months 
past ; and what is the reason for so long 
a delay in filling them ? 

A LORD or txz TREASURY (Sir H. 
MaxwetL, Wigton): On behalf of my 
right hon. Friend the PostmasterGeneral, 
I have to state that the vacancies in the 
Dublin Post Office are for overseers three: 
and for first class sorters eight. Of the 
latter three have existed for 12 months. 
The delay in filling them has been owing 
to inability on the part of the authorities 
in Dublin to recommend members of 
the lower classes as fully qualified for 
advancement. The Postmaster General 
hopes soon to have a more favourable 


Report. 


ROUMANIA—THE MURDER OF A 
MARINE. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham> 
W.): I wish to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the Court Martial appointed by the 
Roumanian Government has acquitted 
the soldiers who were accused of mur- 
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dering the Marine, Page, of H.MS. 
Cocatrice ; and whether the Government 
propose to take any further steps in the 
matter ? 

*Tat UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
gusson, Manchester, N.E.): The answer 
to the first part of the question is, yes: 
but only one has been brought to trial. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
question, Her Majesty’s Government are 
awaiting a full Report of the proceedings 
of the Court Martial. On its receipt, 
they will consider whether any further 
steps should be taken. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg, Sir, to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if, having 
regard to the importance to the police of 
Great Britain of their being afforded full 
opportunity of considering the legislative 
proposals which will finally determine 
the question of their superannuation 
before they are discussed in this House, 
and also bearing in mind the advanced 
period of the Session, the Government 
Bill to this end can now be introduced? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are fully sensible of the importance 
of introducing the Superannuation Bill 
‘as early as possible. It involves many 

-details which have been engaging m 
careful attention, but I hope the Bill 
will be ready in a few days. 


THE ALBANY PASSAGE, 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty if the course outside the Albany 
Passage, on which Pilot Keating steered 
the Quetta upon an unknown rock on the 
28th February, is the one recommended 
by the Admiralty ; if so, is this recom- 
mendation withdrawn; and does the Go- 
vernment intend to take any steps 
towards making a fresh survey of the 
Torres Straits north of Rockhampton ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The route followed by vessels 
for many years has been that outside 
Albany Island, and, as in most cases 


where waters are only partially surveyed, 
Mr. Broadhurst 
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a line is traced upon the Admiralty 
chart showing what is considered to be 
the best course. This line passed one- 
third of a mile west of the previously 
unknown rock on which the Quetta 
struck. The line has now been slightly 
modified ; but the passage, as with the 
whole of the inner route, must always 
be dangerous until completely surveyed, 
and even then until properly lighted. 
There must be a mistake in the second 
part of the question, as Rockhampton is 
a town lying 900 miles from the nearest 
part of Torres Straits. A marine survey 
of the inner route to Torres Straits, in 
which the Quetta rock lies, has been pro- 
ceeding at the joint expense of the 
Imperial and Queensland Governments 
since 1885, and the surveying vessel 
Paluma will be employed this year in 
the vicinity of Albany Island. 


Farmers’ Association. 


VOLUNTEERS’ AMMUNITION. 


Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.): I 
beg toask the Secretary of State for War 
whether complaints have reached him 
that the ammunition served out to the 
Volunteers is so bad and defective that 
the majority of those who hitherto 
earned the highest Capitation Grant fail 
to do so at present in consequence of the 
inferior quality of the ammunition ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): No, Sir ; complaints of the 
kind stated in the question have not 


Y | reached the War Office. 


THE NEWTOWNARDS FARMERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, §&.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the New- 
townards Farmers’ Association at a 
meeting held on the 26th May last ; and 
whether he intends to make provision in 
his Land Purchase Bill in the direction 
pointed out in these resolutions ? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The resolutions referred to do not 
appear to have reached me officially, 
nor have I seen any newspaper report 
of them. I have, therefore, not had the 
opportunity of considering them. 
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MEW ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I desire to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the five men who are 
in charge of the lighthouse on Mew 
Island, off Donaghadee, County Down, 
are obliged to remain there for a fort- 
night at a time, and are not allowed to 
have the use of a boat; and whether, 
considering that they are the only in- 
habitants of the island, which is three 
miles distant from the mainland, he will 
advise a boat to be left at the island, in 
order that they may be able to communi- 
cate with Donaghadee in case of the 
illness of any of the men ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): It is, for obvious reasons, contrary 
to the Regulations of the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights to allow lightkeepers to 
keep boats. Should assistance be re- 
quired there is at Mew Island a system 
of signalling both for day and night, 
which would cause the regular attending 
boat to come off from Donaghadee. 


LAND COMMIS*\ION—DOWN 
ANTRIM. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I desire to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can now state at 
what date the Sub-Commissioners who 
were transferred from the Counties of 
Down and Antrim will return to these 
Counties to work off the number of 
arrears of fair-rent applications at present 
pending in respect of holdings in Down 
and Antrim ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that they will 
arrange to send a Sub-Commission to the 
Counties of Antrim and Down as soon as 
the cases disposed of in other counties 
are brought to a level with those in the 
two counties mentioned. They are not 
yet in a position to fix a date. 


AND 


EUROPEAN COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.): I 
have to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether any steps have yet 
been taken to nominate the Treaties and 
Tariffs Committee to confer with the 
Government in consequence of the 
general lapsing of European Commercial 
Treaties in 1892, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman stated, in March, would 
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be appointed ; and if it is yet possible 
to lay before the House the names of any 
gentlemen nominated, and to state upon 
what principles such nominations have 
been made ? 

*Si M. HICKS BEACH: The subject 
is under my consideration, and Iam now 
in communication with several gentle- 
men upon it. But I am not yet in a 


position to make a statement. 


CRIME IN;CYPRUS. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Government, 
having regard to the increase of crime 
and the failure to arrest certain criminals 
in Cyprus, will cause a searching and 
independent investigation to be made 
into the organisation of the Police Force,. 
into the circumstances relating to the-- 
murders recently committed in Cyprus,. 
and particularly into those appertaining 
to the murder of an advocate named 
Michailides, at Kyrenia, in February last, 
and the recent case of poisoning of 
Aghissilaos Artemis in that district? 


*Baroy H. pp WORMS : The constitu- 
tion and duties of the Cyprus Police 
Force have engaged the constant attention. 
of the Colonial Office, and have quite 
recently formed the subject of inquiry 
and Report by a strong Local Commission 
composed of officials and natives; and 
new measures have been devised for 
obtaining a better class of recruits for 
the force, and for distributing them more 
widely through the villages than hereto- 
fore, so that the law-abiding may be 
encouraged to report crime, and prompter 
measures may be possible for obtaining 
evidence against criminals. In these 
circumstances, the Secretary of State does 
not propose to direct a new investigation. 
His attention has not been called to the 
two cases mentioned by the hon. Member, 
but he will make inquiry. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he has received any 
authentic information, either from the 
French Government or that.of New- 
foundland, relative to the alleged landing 
of French blue-jackets on the French 
shore ; whether he can state the nature 
of the negotiations now in progress for 
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the purpose of bringing about an amic- 
able settlement, or if it is correct that 
the Newfoundland Government are 
willing to repeal the Bait Act, providing 
the French repeal the Bounty Act of 
1883; and if he has received any 
information, official or otherwise, regard- 
ing the alleged refusal of some of the 
inhabitants to pay Customs Duties, and 
that steamers trading between New- 
foundland and Canada have been unable 
to unload their cargoes ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I have already 
stated that the only foundation for the 
reported landing of French sailors 
or marines was that a French officer 
landed in uniform at the wharf and gave 
a notice with regard to some fishing nets. 
Nothing can be said as regards the 
negotiations until Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have had an opportunity of con- 


’ ferring with Sir W. Whiteway. No| P° 


information has been received as to a 
refusal to pay Customs Dues. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC 
CONFERENCE. 


Mr. J. WILSON (on behalf of: Mr 
Govrtey): I wish to ask the Postmaster 
General if he is aware that the Repre- 
sentative of Lloyd’s has proposed to the 
International ‘Telegraphic Conference, 
now sitting at Paris, that the Continental 
States should reduce their samaphore 
signalling fee to one franc, and that 
Lloyd’s would, in return, reduce their fee 
to foreign ships to one shilling, or, if 
necessary, to one franc; and whether he 
will instruct the Post Office Delegate, 
now at Paris, to support the proposition 
of Lloyd’s ? 

Sr H. MAXWELL (on behalf of the 
Posrmaster GENERAL): I have to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman stated on the 
6th inst., in reply toa question put by 
the hon. Member for Dundee, that the 
British Delegates would be very glad to 
use their best offices to secure any reduc- 
tion which the Foreign Governments 
might see their way to make in the 
present signalling fee. It may be added 
that on the representation of the British 
Delegates the International Telegraphic 
Conference has agreed to admit a Repre- 
sentative of Lloyd’s when the Com- 
mittee’s proposals are under discussion, 
and that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has arranged for Sir 

Mr. Gourley 
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Joseph Crowe, Commercial Attaché for 
Europe at the Paris Embassy, to lend 
him his assistance. 


THE TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION 
IN HYDE PARK. 

Mr. C. DARLING (Deptford): I 

beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the fact, 
as reported in the Daily Chronicle, that 
reporters for the newspapers were, by 
the persons present on the wagons in 
Hyde Park as participators in the Tem- 
perance Demonstration of last Saturday, 
received with vulgar and abusive 
language, and were asked for beer 
money; whether such language and 
solicitation is contrary to the Vagrant 
Acts; and, whether the names of the 
offenders have been ascertained by the 
lice ? 
Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): And I wish, before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that ques- 
tion, to ask him whether a teetotaller 
who asks a reporter for “beer money ” 
as a condition of his going on the plat- 
form is guilty of a crime or a mis- 
demeanour ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I am informed by 
the Commissioner of Police that he has 
heard nothing of the facts alleged in the 
question of my hon and learned Friend ; 
I am not, therefore, in a position to say 
whether an offence against the law has 
been committed by any person. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education when the New Education 
Code will become law, that is,.on what 
date ; and whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the new Circular 
about freedom of education ; and if so, 
when ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): I believe I am correct in 
stating that the New Code is now law, 
but, as my hon. Friend will gather from 
the prefixed Minute, it will not come 
into operation until September next. I 
have already promised to lay upon the 
Table the new Circular as to classifica- 
tion, but as one or two other: matters 
will have to be dealt with the House will 
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see the advantage of including them in 
one document, which will probably take 
the form of supplementary instructions, 
and will be prepared as soon as possible. 


PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
$.W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the fact that 
the Guardians of a Metropolitan Union 
have named a pauper child “South 
Grove,” because she was found on the 
steps of the South Grove Workhouse ; 
whether he is aware that Boards of Guar- 
dians throughout the country frequently 
give such names to foundlings, which 
permanently associate with them the un- 
fortunate circumstances of their birth ; 
and whether, by circular, letter, or 
otherwise, he will point out to Guardians 
the impropriety and cruelty of this 
practice ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rireutg, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My at- 
tention has not being drawn to the fact 
that a pauper child has been given the 
name of “South Grove” by the Guar- 
dians of a Metropolitan Union. I am 
not aware that there is any such practice 
as is suggested in the question. If my 
attention is directed to any case where a 
name which is reasonably open to objec- 
tion is given to a child by the Guardians, 
I shall be quite prepared to communicate 
with the Guardians on the subject. 


INCOME TAX—COMMERCIAL TRA- 
VELLERS. 


Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I wish 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he will bring in a Bill to enable com- 
mercial travellers who pay Income Tax 
to vote at elections, when they can show 
their business brings them to many parts 
of the country, and their only home the 
hotels at which they stop, also on their 
showing they have no other right to be 
registered ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I fear there must be 
other classes of the community besides 
commercial travellers whose business 
makes it difficult for them to qualify by 
residence for the exercise of a vote at 


elections, and, though the mutter is not | 
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strictly within my own province, I think 
it would be far from easy to frame a 
measure for making special provisions to 
enable commercial traveller in particular 
to vote. 

Mr. O'HANLON: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman intend to bring in @ 
measure ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not propose to 
bring in a measure. - 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
can state the names or the number of 
Inspectors or other officials charged with 
the duty of seeing that contractors who 
are bound by their contracts to manufac- 
ture upon their own premises, and not to 
sub-let their contracts, observe that por- 
tion of the contract; whether, in all 


‘| recent contracts and orders for valises 


and mess tin covers, the factory clause 
has been insisted on, and what penalty 
has been inserted for breaking it; and 
whether he is aware that a large part of 
the work in connection with these con- 
tracts is still being done by a firm 
notorious for the bad material and work 


it supplied when itself allowed to con- 
tract 4 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No special 
officials have been appointed to inspect 
contractors. The duty of watching them 


has been intrusted to the Director of 
Contracts, who has personally inspected 
all the accoutrement factories in London. 
Some of them have also been visited by 
the Superintendent of Inspectors of 
General Stores, and it is intended to 
make periodical inspections in the future. 
Clothing factories are to be visited by 
officers from the Clothing Department at 
Pimlico from time to time. In contracts 
for valises the factory clause has been 
insisted on. In that for mess tin covers 
it was specially waived to enable the 
hands who have made them for years to 
continue the work. In this case the 
workers have been visited in their own 
homes to ascertain that they were paid 
directly by the contractor, and that they 
received the proper rate of wages. As 
regards the allegation made in the last 
paragraph of my hon. Friend’s question, 
I can only say that I have no such 
information 
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ASSAULT AT MILLSTREET. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
inquiry is being made into the assault 
upon a poor woman and her husband, 
named Sullivan, who were waylaid and 
dreadfully beaten near. Millstreet, County 
Cork, on Tuesday night last the 3rd 
instant, on their way home, and, after 
being attacked and wounded, struggled 
into the house of a postboy named Buck- 
ley, who, in consequence, was stoned by 
the gang ; whether he is aware that the 
Sullivans were medically treated in the 
Millstreet Union Hospital by Dr. Leader, 
who refused to give a certificate to the 
effect that Sullivan’s life was out of 
danger ; whether many similar assaults 
have taken place near Millstreet during 
the past year ; whether the police have 
arrested and brought to justice any of 
the gang notoriously implicated in this 
and other similar recent outrages ; and 
whether steps will be immediately taken 
to ascertain who are the employers of 
the gang? Ialso wish toask whether 
this is a gang of emergency men in the 
employment of a local Magistrate ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabnu- 
lary Authorities report that Sullivan 
and his wife were assaulted on the night 
of the 2nd inst. Buckley also states 
that a stone was thrown at him on the 
occasion. The doctor did not refuse to 
give the certificate referred to in the 
question. Four persons were arrested 
by the police in connection with the 
assault. The assault appears to have 
arisen from a feud between the party of 
Sullivan and that of a man named 
Moynihan. Both these men had taken 
an active part in moonlighting. On the 
release of the latter from prison after 
completion of a sentence of penal servi- 
tude a large sum of money was collected 
for him. He believes Sullivan, in con- 
junction with another man, to have mis- 
appropriated the greater part of this 
money, hence the strained relations 
between the two. So far as the police 
are aware, on two previous occasions 
assaults were committed between these 
two parties—on October 1, 1889, when 
both sides were summoned to Petty 
Sessions and punishment inflicted by the 
Magistrates, and on April 14 lest, when 
an attack was made by Sullivan’s party 
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on that of Moynihan. Summonses were 

also issued in this case against both 

sides, and punishment inflicted by the 
istrates. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not a fact that. 
Moynihan is a friend and protegé of Mr. 
Jeremiah Higarty, recently advanced to 
be a Justice of the Peace? How is it: 
that Moynihan has been left alone by the 
police, while the other man has been: 
prosecuted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the answer 
I have just given I have stated that both. 
of these parties were punished for the; 
assaults they committed. 

*Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is there any 
grounds for the belief in the locality 
that favouritism is shown to the emer-. 
gency men guilty of misconduct on 
account of being connected with Mr.. 
Hagarty ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should think 
there is no foundation for it. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps to prevent any 
further outrages and demonstrations of 
this kind on the part of his political. 
friends ? 


THE CROYDON COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. MILVAIN (Durham): I wish to. 
ask the Attorney General whether he is. 
aware of the fact mentioned in the Law 
Times of April 19, that the present 
Registrar of the County Court of Surrey, 
holden at Croydon, is a barrister ; if so, 
whether this isinconformity with the 25th. 
section of the County Court Act, 1888 ; 
if not, whether he will cause steps to be 
taken to enforce compliance with the Act 
of Parliament ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: The Registrar of 
the Croydon County Court was appointed’ 
before the Act of 1888, and at the time 
of his appointment he was a duly 
qualified solicitor; but I believe that. 
within the last few months he has. 
become a member of the Bar. His. 
rights as existing Registrar are reserved 
under Section 188 of the Act of 1888. 
I am not prepared to say that any breach 
of the Act has taken place. If neces- 
sary, the point can be raised and deter- 
mined formally. 


THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): F wish: 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when the Government intend to proceed 
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with the Purchase of Land and Congested 
Districts (Ireland) Bill? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, West- 
minster): Iam not in a position to say 
to-day. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
This year ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will the 
Government conclude the Licensing Bill 
before taking the Land Purchase Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We desire to 
do so. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is the present 
intention ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is the 


present intention. 


INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in consequence of what took 
place at the close of business last night, 
when we were informed by the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
that it would be put down for Thursday, 
whether on Thursday the Bill will be 
actually taken, or, if not, it may be car- 
ried on toa date at which it can be taken, 
as great inconvenience is now being felt 
by Members interested in the Bill and 
who wish to take part in the Debate. 
My question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man now is, can he possibly say when 
the Bill will be taken ; and, if not, will he 
name a day before which it shall not be 
taken, and so relieve Members from the 
uncertainty of coming down to take part 
in a Debate which may not come on. 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am very sorry 
that hon. Members should feel any 
inconvenience with regard to the course 
of public business ; but hon. Gentlemen 
have been a sufficiently long time in the 
House to know that it is not always 
possible to make provision that Orders of 
the Day causing the attendance of Mem- 
bers shall be reached, as, unfortunately, 
it is not always competent for the House 
to reach them. We had hoped that the 
Order would be reached in the ordinary 
course of things, but in that we were 
disappointed. Under the circumstances, 
Tam not in a position to say when the 
Order will be taken ; but I will endeavour, 
as far as possible, to meet the conveni- 
ence of hon. Gentlemen. 


{June 10, 1890} 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask 
whether the Bill will not be taken om 
Thursday, because there was not an abso- 
lute pledge that it should. It was the 
understanding, I believe, that at least 
two days’ notice should be given, so that 
I might communicate with hon. Mem- 
bers interested in the measure. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able. 
to say whether it will be taken or not on. 
that day. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
wish to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the statement is 
correct which has appeared in the 
Irish papers, to the effect that the 
Treasury have decided to give a free 
grant under the provisions of the Light 
Railways Act of last Session, to the pro- 
posed line from Donegal to Killybegs, in 
priority to the other lines recommended 
by the Commissioners appointed under 
that Act, and passed with guarantees for 
working expenses by the Grand Jury of 
the County of Donegal ; whether thisisthe: 
line which the Royal Commission on Irish 
Public Works reported against at page: 
40 of their Report ; whether this is the 
line promoted by Mr. James Barton, 
C.E., and reported upon by Mr. James 
Price, C.E.; and whether, as a matter 
of fact, it presents engineering defects 
similar to, but very much worse, than 
the line from Galway to Clifden pro- 
moted by Mr. Price, and favourably re- 
ported upon by Mr. Barton, but which 
the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company decline to work, owing to 
those defects ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not in a posi- 
tion to say that the Treasury have de- 
cided to give a free grant to the pro- 
posed line from Donegal to Killybegs, 
but this is one of the lines recommended 
for a free grant. It will probably be 
necessary to decide as regards particular 
lines before the decision as to all the lines 
to be aided can be arrived at. The 
Report of the Royal Commission dealt 
with routes rather than lines, and, there- 
fore, does not apply to this line. The 
Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry 
was General Hutchinson. — 

Mr. CLANCY: Is it a fact that a 
scheme promoted by Mr. Price was 
favourably reported upon and decided by 
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Mr. Barton. Can the 
man state ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I cannot 
answer that question. 

Mr. CLANCY: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman give us any information on 
the subject? This matter has been 
before the House several times, and we 
have been informed that there are 
several Commissioners employed in in- 
vestigating the lines. Is it the fact 
that the decision in each case practically 
rests with the engineering member of 
the Commission ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. 

Mr. CLANCY : Is it not the fact that 
Mr. George Morris, of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland, informed some 
of the promoters of the lines in Galway 
that the other members of the Commis- 
sion were merely there as advisers to the 
engineering member of the Commission, 
who has the whole thing in his hands ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no knowledge 
of it. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): When are the Commis- 
sioners likely to give us a general Report 
on these lines? I know it takes a long 
time. Can the hon. Gentleman say when 
we will have the Report ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. 

Mr. PINKERTON : I wish to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
view of the fact that a Memorial had been 
presented by the clergy of Connemara, 
and resolutions passed unanimously by 
the Grand Jury of the county, by the 
Grand Jury of the county of the 
town, and by the Town Commissioners 
of Galway, in favour of steps being taken 
by the Government to insure the early 
construction of the line of railway from 
Galway to Clifden (approved by the 
Royal Commission), he will use his in- 
fluenc2 to prevent any further delay in 
commencing this work of public utility ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly, Sir ; I will 
use any influence I have to prevent un- 
necessary delay in arriving at a decision 
as to the Galway and Clifden Railway. 


hon. Gentle- 


OFFICIALS OF THE MINT. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I wish to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if any extra re- 
muneration has been granted to the 
officials of the Mint in respect of the 
extra work and longer hours imposed 

Mr. Clancy 
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upon them by the large silver coinage of 
the year 1889 ; if not, whether he will 
take into consideration their claim to 
further remuneration ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: At the end of March, 
1889, a gratuity equal to two months’ 
pay was awarded by the Treasury to all: 
persons except the staff officers employed 
in the Mint at fixed salaries or wages, 
the work of the Department having been 
excessive from the early part of 1887 to 
the end of February, 1889. Since then 
the matter has not been brought again 
before me, and I may say, in all courtesy, 
that I think it more expedient that the 
Deputy Master of the Mint should bring 
the question before the Treasury rather 
than that it should reach us through a 
political channel. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA BILL. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman state 
when the Western Australia Bill will 
be proceeded with ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry to 
say I cannot. 


MR. BALFOUR AND MR. J. REDMOND. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Wexford, N.); I 
wish to ask the Chief Secretary a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
correctly reported in the 7imes as having 
made the following statement on the 
previous evening :— 

“They must remember that the houses of 
those persons who attempted to redeem had 
been wrecked by the mob. I stated before 
that a Member of this House had boasted that 
those things had occurred. I believe he con- 
troverted that. What he did was to give to 
the reporter of a newspaper owned by himself, 
and the editor of which was a personal friend 
of his, an account which I quoted accu- 
rately ’’ ? 

I also wish to ask whether I am the 
Member referred to ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; the hon. 
Member is the Member of the House to 
whom I referred, and the quotation he 
gives from the Zimes newspaper fairly 
and accurately represents what I said on 
the occasion, with the exception that I 
did not say that he was the owner, but I 
did say that the editor of the newspaper 
was a personal friend of his. I have here 
the report of the interview in the People 
newspaper. It says, that on Tuesday 
evening Mr. John E. Redmond, M.P., 
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passed through New Ross, and in an 
interview with its representative spoke 
of affairs at Tipperary. He said he had 

“ Never seen such excitement in his life as 
there is inthe town of Tipperary at this 
moment. The houses of the men who paid their 
rents are there left alone by everyone. ‘The 
houses of these men have been nearly wrecked, 
and there cannot be got in the County of ‘lip- 

rary a glazier to replace the windows which 

ave been smashed to pieces. The combination 
of the Smith-Barry tenants is one of the best 
in Ireland.” 

(6.2.) Mr. J. REDMOND: I am 
sure the House will in fairness allow me 
to say two or three words in the way of 
personal explanation. What 1 have to 
say may seem rather startling to the right 
hon. Gentleman. I never gave any such 
interview as that which has been quoted 
to the representative of any newspaper 
whatever, and I never made any state- 
ment which could possibly be twisted or 
distorted into approval of the occurrences 
in Tipperary—either in an interview, in 
a speech, or in any other manner. In 


my own justification, as this charge has 
been made against me of boasting of the 
wrecking of these houses, and as the 
charge had been made that not one of 
the Irish Members had denounced these 
occurrences, I ask permission to state 


that at the earliest possible moment after 
the breaking of the windows by certain 
persons in Tipperary—which is the dis- 
turbance referred to—in September last, 
namely, on the following Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8, I myself publicly denounced 
at a meeting in the town of Tipperary 
those occurrences in the following words. 
I will read the report of my speech that 
appeared in the Freeman’s Journal of 
Monday, September 9. It is as 
follows :— 


‘«There were two plain and manifest duties 
which they at once were bound to fulfil to- 
wards these men" (namely, the tenants who 
had combined). ‘‘ ‘he first of these duties he 
was there to speak about, with a full sense of 
his responsibility, candidly, and without the 
slightest fear as to whether his words would be 
well received or not. The first duty they owed 
to these men was to put down disorder in the 
town. He(Mr. Redmond) had read with pain 
of the breaking of windows and the throwing 
of stones. He was not afraid to speak his 
mind to ‘Tipperary men. Stone- 
throwing and window-breaking were unworthy 
of Tipperary. It was a cowardly proceeding, 
and was found to bring injury to the cause of 
the Smith-Barry tenantry and the cause of 
Ireland generally. He asked them to put 
down disorder with a strong hand, and thus to 
deprive their enemies of the only weapon they 
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had to use against them—that is, the weapon 
of misrepresenting their movement as a law- 
less, turbulent, and an unjust one.” 


That speech was made immediately after 
the occurrences. It was made on the 
spot, in the town of Tipperary. It was 
the last public meeting which the Irish 
Members were allowed to address freely 
in that town, with the exception of those 
meetings where Englishmen were pre- 
sent ; and I must say I think it a strange 
circumstance that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should publicly accuse Members 
here of not only not denouncing these 
occurrences, but of boasting of them, 
when he ought to have had a knowledge 
of that speech of mine. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that it is part of my duty to 
read every speech delivered by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I, of course, accept 
at once with the greatest pleasure the 
contradiction which has just been given 
by the hon. Gentleman of an elaborate 
report in a newspaper, published in his 
own constituency. I have not given the 
House an adequate idea of the elaborate- 
ness of the account of the alleged con- 
versation reported in a newspaper which 
is friendly to the hon. Member, and of 
which the editor has been twice a martyr 
to the National cause—once under the 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and once under mine. I 
presume that the hon. Gentleman has 
taken pains to prevent the evil effects 
and pernicious consequences which would 
necessarily be produced in the locality 
from this report of his words. I have 
no doubt that the hon. Gentleman sent 
a distinct contradiction to the editor, 
but, unfortunately, that contradiction 
was not brought to my notice. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Am I to under- 
stand that this alleged interview, 
published in a small country print, was 
brought under the right hon. Gentleman’s 
notice, and that the long report of my 
speech in the F’reeman’s Journal was not 
brought to his knowledge ? 

Meg. A. J. BALFOUR: The occurrence 
in question was reported in the People 
of the 14th of September last year. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: That is not the 
date. It was the 4th of September, and 
my speech in Tipperary was on the 8th. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was in 
the beginning of September. Whether 


'I had the good fortune to read the 
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excellent observations made by the 
hon. Gentleman on the occasion referred 
to Ido not know. If I had known that 
the hon. Gentleman had delivered that 
speech I would have given him great 
credit for it, as such speeches are only 
too rare. But I read the extracts from 
the alleged interview that were brought 
to my official knowledge, and I thought 
they were most significant. I will no 
longer say that the hon. Gentleman 
used the expressions attributed to him, 
though I do say that as the statement 
appears in a paper which supports his 
Party, and circulates in his constituency, 
I was justified in attaching significance 
to it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Suck River 
Drainage (Provision of Funds) Bill, 
without Amendment. 


RATING AND VALUATION (SCOTLAND). 

Select Committee nominated of,—The Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Baird, Sir Charles Dalrymple, 
Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, Colonel Malcolm, 
Mr. Shaw-Stewart, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. 
Somervell, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Hugh Elliot, 
Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. Barbour, Mr. Joseph 
Bolton, Dr. Cameron, Dr. Hunter, Mr. 
M‘Ewan, and Mr. Edmund Robertson.—Mr. 
Edmund Robertson.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
HERS Oe 
LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND EX. 
CISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


*(6.11.) Mr. SPEAKER: The first 
(Lord R. Churchill’s) Instruction is in 
order. The second is too vague, nor 
can the Committee be asked in such very 
general terms to lay down principles on 
which licences are to be extinguished. 
That part referring to maximum value 
it is already within the power of the 
Committee to entertain and deal with. 
With reference to the Instruction 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for Rotherham, having given my best 
attention to it, it appears to me that, as a 
sum has been allocated to the Local 
Authorities by a previous Bill, now an 
Act, to be appropriated for purposes to 
be defined by a Bill in this Session, it 
will be competent for the Committee to 
vary the allocation of that sum to another 
purpose than that specified by the Bill, 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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and for a Member to move that it should 
be applied, not to extinguishing licences, 
but to the purposes of technical educa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it will 
not be necessary to move the Instruction, 
as the Committee will have the power 
to do what the Instruction requires them 
to do. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


(6.14.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
wish to move to leave out the first 
words “out of.” The Amendment re- 
quires explanation, but I can show ina 
very few words what it means. Its 
significance has to be brought out bya 
number of consequential Amendments, 
the result of adopting which would be 
that the line indicated to the House 
just now as possible in the Committee 
would be adopted, and the application of 
the allowances arising from Local Taxa- 
tion (Customs and Excises) Duties would 
be somewhat varied. The Committee 
will best understand my Amendment if 
I read out the clause in the form it would 
take if my Amendment, with conse- 
quential alterations, were agreed to. The 
clause would run thus — 

‘‘The English share of the Local Taxation 
Customs Excise Duties paid to the Local ‘Taxa- 
tion Account on account of any financial year 
shall be distributed amongst the several County 
Funds and carried to the Exchequer Contribu - 
tion Accounts of these funds respectively and 
applied to the Local Government Act of 1888 
and shall be the subject of an adjustment be- 
tween the Counties and County Loroughs by 
the Commissioners under that Act in propor- 
tion to the amount contributed by each County 
and County Borough from Licence Duty.” 


My strong reason for moving this change 
in the clause is that it will leave the 
municipalities in the possession of more 
freedom than they will otherwise possess. 
The Amendment will not in the slightest 
degree interfere with, or lessen, the 
amount which may be applied to police 
superannuation, which would be dealt 
with in Clause 4. I do not think it is 
inconceivable that if the Local Autho- 
rities were left free to deal with this 
money as they like, some of them would 
occasionally buy up public house 
premises ; but they would buy up with- 
out laying down such a prejudicial prin- 
ciple as that which is involved in other 
parts of the Bill, notably in Sub-section 
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1 of Clause 1. They would buy them 
up because, probably, they could make a 
better use of the ground on which they 
stood, and there would be no generally- 
admitted claim to compensate on the 
part of licence holders. Therefore, the 
adoption of the Amendment would not 
necessarily interfere with the object that 
the Government say they have in view, 
namely, the provision of facilities for 
lessening the number of public houses. 
The strongest argument that I can urge 
for the Amendment is one which con- 
cerns the moral sentiments of a large 
portion of the population. I earnestly 
hope the Government will re-consider the 
matter before they attempt to enforce on 
the local Representatives of the people of 
the country a duty or a necessity which 
all manifestations of opinion show to be 
bitterly painful to them. In nine cases 
out of 10, if the Government proposal 
remains in the Bill, it will not be availed 
of, and the County Councils will allow 
the money to remain idle 

(6.17.) THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. 
Member must. marshal his arguments. 
His argument is much wider than his 
Amendment, and affects a question dealt 
with by subsequent Amendments. 

(6.18.) Mr. PICTON: I am only 
now moving to strike out the words 
“out of,” but I have a difficulty in deal- 
ing with the matter unless I can show 
the alteration I desire to bring about in 
the clause. I will only say the adoption 
of the Amendment will give the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of conciliating a 
large number of persons whose moral 
qualities.and public spirit place them 
among the most estimable members of 
the community. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, t» leave out the words “out of.”— 
(Mr. Picton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘out of’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*(6. 20.) Tae PRESIDENT or tHE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
hon. Member, I think, will scarcely expect 
otherwise than to hear from me that the 
Government cannot accept the ‘Amend- 
ment he has moved, which would have a 
far reaching effect. The hon. Member 
asks that the County Councils may have 
charge of the money given into their 
hands, and have perfect freedom of action 
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as to the manner in which they shall dis- 
pose of it. One of the purposes to which 
the money is proposed to be applied is 
the superannuation of the police. The 
hon. Member says if the Amendment is 
accepted further Amendments will be 
moved by which the Authorities will be 
compelled to devote a portion of the 
funds to police superannuation, so that 
with one hand he gives these bodies 
perfect freedom of action, and with the 
other proposes that they shall have no 
freedom of action so far as the super- 
annuation of the police is concerned. I 
do not think there is much between 
us with reference to that particular 
duty of the Local Authorities. The 
Government think it a right thing 
that when this money is given over one 
of the duties imposed on the Local 
Authorities should be to provide for that 
which most public men have for years 
past considered a right and proper pur- 
. We have the utmost regard 
for the feelings of those whom 
the hon. Member has referred to, but 
we believe the operations of our 
proposals will be necessarily in the 
direction which they would desire. 
Therefore, we are :unable to accept the 
proposal. 
(6.24.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 254; Noes 190.—(Div. List, No. 
126.) 


(6.40.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I beg to move the 
omission of Sub-section 1. Mr. 
Courtney, I should be justified upon 
this occasion in moving that you 
report Progress if 1 was disposed to 
take that course. 1 know it would be 
characterised as obstructive, but if ever 
there was a case in which the Committee 
would be justified in reporting Progress, 
this is it. We have now arrived at the 
10th of June, and we have not yet had 
laid on the Table of the House the 
Returns showing the appropriation of 
the money voted for the purposes of local 
taxation for the year ending March 31st 
last. I have asked for this Return over 
and over again. The First Lord of the 
Treasury has done his best to fulfil the 
promise he made, that we should have 
this information. We are told that the 
Inland Revenue cannot supply it, and 
then that the Local Government Board 
are not in a position todo so. I have 
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had some experience of the Inland 
Revenue, and I am sure that if the 


Treasury had intimated that they wanted | 


these figures, the Return would have 
been forthcoming weeks ago. I am 
sure that they know to a shilling what 
was the amount allocated in the year 
ending 3lst of March last, and I am 
equally certain that the Local Govern- 
ment Board know now how that sum 
has been allocated. It is a very vital 
point in dealing with this question, 
because many of us contend that the 
appropriation has been unfair, that the 
boroughs have not received their share 
as compared with the counties ; but our 
allegation is worth nothing ; we require 
evidence as. to how the money has 
been appropriated. This, however, 
is not my only’ ground for 
demurring to the present proposal. 
We are asked to vote a considerable sum 
of money for the purpose of police super- 
annuation. In the discussion on the 


Second Reading I asked the Government 
whether, before the Committee stage, 
they would lay on the Table of the House 
the Bill they intended to bring in 
showing how they intended to deal with 
this question of police superannuation? I 


was told there was every probability that 
the Bill would be laid on the Table. 
That Bill has not been laid on the Table, 
and we are now asked to vote this money 
without having before us one scrap of 
information as to how the Government 
intend to allocate the money. The 
House has already had experience of the 
intolerable difficulty of discussing one 
Bill upon another, and therefore I shall 
have to apologise to the House if, in the 
absence of information, 1 make some 
blunders. I can only deal with the 
facts and figures we have before us, and 
I will endeavour as briefly as possible 
to show why £150,000 of this money 
should not be voted for police superan- 
nuation. The President of the Local 
Government Board has assumed that the 
object of the police superannuation is a 
most desirable one, on the ground that 
every prominent Member for many years 
has been in favour of sucha scheme, and 
that great prominence has been given to 
the fact that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment include this question. For my own 
part I quite agree that the police should 
be superannuated, and if the scheme had 
been brought forward for the first time 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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I would have been in favour of it. 
But statements have been made which 
have very greatly misled the public, 
statements to the effect that we are 
now going to establish police super- 
annuation for the first time, and that it 
is a most desirable thing to put a tax 
on spirits in order to superannuate the 
police. But the police have been super- 
annuated for about half a century. I 
think that there is hardly a county or 
borough where a superannuation fund 
does not exist at the present moment. 
There are enormous numbers of police in 
receipt of pensions under the Super- 
annuation Fund, and therefore any state- 
ments that we are now going to vote 
money for the purpose of super- 
annuating the police are misleading 
and inaccurate. You are going to 
vote money for the purpose of adding to 
the large grants you have already made 
to Local Taxation out of Imperial funds, 
and it is an absolute misnomer to say that 
this money is going to be devoted to the 
superannuation of the police. I have 
already said that the Superannuation 
Fund has been in existence for the past 
half century. In 1839, the County 
Police Force of this country was 
established. The Act was, however, only 
an enabling Act, and it was not until 
1856 that the establishment of the police 
was made compulsory. Counties had 
originally the option of having a Police 
Force. The experiment was tried for 17 
years before it was made compulsory, 
but mark you, although the establish- 
ment of the Police Force was optional in 
the year 1839, so early as 1840, which 
is just 50 years ago, this House estab- 
lished a Police Superannuation Fund. 
In the first place, Parliament required 
that, for the purposes of the fund, a 
deduction of 2} percent. should be made 
from the pay of every constable. 
Secondly, that the stoppagesof constables’ 
pay during sickness, all fines on con- 
stables for misconduct, and. certain 
portions of the fines imposed on drunken 
persons, and so forth, should be appro- 
priated for the same fund; and, lastly, 
that money arising from the sale of worn 
or cast-off clothing supplied for the use 
of the constables should be paid into the 
fund. At the present time the capital 
value of the fund is over a million ster- 
ling. The Act of 1872 prescribed that 
any part not exceeding a moiety of the 
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penalty under that Act, might, if the 
Court so directed, be paid to the fund. 
If that is so in counties, what has been 
the history so far as the boroughs are 
concerned? The old Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act—5th and 6th William IV.— 
enabled boroughs to award compensation 
to constables for wounds or injuries 
received in the performance of their 
duty, or on their being worn out in the 
service. When the borough police were 
put upon their proper footing by the 
1lth and 12th Victoria, the old funds 
were merged in the new fund, and the 
boroughs were required to appropriate 
the same sources of Revenue I have just 
described to the Superannuation Fund, 
in addition to a weekly contribu- 
tion from all ranks: of the police, as 
nearly as might be equal _ to 
1-36th part of the pay. The Committee 
will ask what is the superannuation 
allowance which a policeman may get. 
By the Act of 1840, a constable may be 


recommended for a pension of not more . 


than half pay—a very liberal pension— 
if he has only served 15 years, and less 
than 20 years. If a constable has served 
20 years and upwards, he is entitled to 
a pension equal to two-thirds of his pay. 


If he is under 60 years of age, it is a 
necessary. condition that he should 
produce a certificate of incapacity to 


discharge his duties. In one case alone, 
the whole pay may be awarded, namely, 
in a case where the constable has 
received injuries in the actual execution 
of his duties, which incapacitate him 
from work. The question came before 
various Home Secretaries as to the 
extent to which this superannuation 
scheme was being carried out. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for one of the Divi- 
sions of Essex (Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson) 
brought the question again and again 
under the notice of Parliament, and, in 
1875, a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the subject. Amongst 
other witnesses, the Committee called 
Dr. Farre, the eminent statistician, to 
speak as to the condition of the fund 
at that time. In 1877, another Com- 
mittee was appointed, and it came to the 
conclusion that, under the circumstances, 
and having regard to the conditions of 
police constables, it was not a wise or a 
proper policy to throw the men back 
simply upon such arrangements as they 
themselves might make for provision 
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for old age ; the Committee thought it 
to the interest of the State that there 
should be a proper Police Superannua- 
tion Fund kept on foot. The men. 
complained then, as I suppose they 
complain to-day, of the fixed age of 60, 
as imposing hardly on those men who 
joined the Force when young. A great 
deal of evidence was submitted to the 
Committee on that question. The 
evidence was taken of Members of the 
Watch @ommittees of some of the most 
important towns and cities, and also of 
various chief constables. All the 
witnesses concurred that after 25 years’ 
good service a constable had practically 
given all his best years and energies to 
the Force. I believe that was the opinion 
arrived at by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), 
who was at the Home Office for several 
years, and who thoroughly investigated 
the case in reference to the Metro- 
politan Police. But let me come to 
the question of what was the then 
state of the Fund, because I 
apprehend that the Government will 
endeavour to justify their present situa- 
tion on the ground that the fund 
is not sufficient for the payment of 
pensions. The Council which provided 
that the fund should be established also 
provided that any deficiency should be 
made up out of the rates, and, therefore, 
so far as the policemen are concerned, 
the Superannuation Fund was complete ; 
whatever deficiency there may be is en- 
tirely a question of the rates. Dr. 
Farre proposed, in the first instance, to 
deal with all the counties by themselves, 
and with all the boroughs by themselves. 
Taking the counties first, he showed 
that, in order to ensure the payment 
of pension, the annual contributions 
to the fund should be £59,000, while, as 
a matter of fact, the contributions in 
1876 were only £38,852. Thus, accord- 
ing to Dr. Farre, there was in the 
counties an annual deficiency of £20,000, 
which had to be made up out of the 
rates if the proper system were adopted. 
But he says the Borough Superannua- 
tion Funds, considered in like manner, 
showed a surplus of £88,000 annually. 
Therefore, you have on the figures this 
state of things displayed, that the counties 
did not contribute what they ought to 
have contributed to make the fund 
solvent, and that the boroughs had con- 
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tributed largely in excess of the neces- 
sary amount. The House will see the 
force of the reason for which I press for 
further information, and that I am 
justified in my contention, which 
was maintained in 1888, that the 
boroughs are treated unfairly, and 
that a great advantage is given to the 
counties. The Committee had all. the 
figures before them, and two schemes were 
proposed, what may be called a “rate” 
scheme and an “amalgamation” scheme. 
Under the rate scheme the fund system 
was to be abandoned, and, instead of a 
fund, pensions were to be charged 
upon the rates, each police area providing 
for itself. Iam not going to argue this 
scheme, but there is great simplicity 
about the proposal that pensions to the 
police should form an item in the annual 
charge for the cost of the police, just as 
pay and clothing. Then there was the 
amalgamation scheme, the retention. of 
the Superannuation Fund, enlarged by 
contributions from other sources, an 
amalgamation of the funds of a county 
apportioned according to districts, and 
upon the lines of this scheme the present 
system it appears to me is to run. 
This, however, is matter of pure specu- 
lation, because the present scheme is 
hidden from us. The Committee found 
that the starting of such a fund would 
require adjustment of a special and 
elaborate character, because in some 
places the fund was in excess of require- 
ments, and in other cases it was almost 
exhausted, exactly the state of things 
we find to-day. The upshot was that 
the Committee, after going through a 
variety of reasons, with which I need 
not trouble the House, came to the 
opinion that the amalgamation scheme 
was impracticable, and then they con- 
sidered the rate scheme with favour. 
They thought there were some objections 
to it, one being that possibly the police 
might not be so zealous in enforcing 
penalties when these went to the rates 
instead of to the Superannuation Fund ; 
but in a carefully considered and states- 
manlike manner the Committee of 1877 
presented their Report, the general 
upshot of which was in favour of secur- 
ing the police pensions upon the district 
rates directly, and against a general 
amalgamation scheme, which they re- 
garded as impracticable. The effect of 
the evidence given before the Committee 
Mr. H. Hl. Fowler 
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showed that whereas the annual contri- 
butions to the Police Superannuation 
Fund by the counties was too low, that 
of the boroughs was too high. The 
House will remember that from 1877 to 
1880 Parliament was far more busy 
attending to European affairs than upon 
such matters as police superannuation, 
and no action was taken until 1882, when, 
my right hon. Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) 
being Home Secretary, a Bill was 
brought in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1877, so far as 
they were approved by the then Govern- 
ment. My right hon. Friend then, in 
introducing the Bill, admitted the great 
dissatisfaction that existed as to the un- 
certainty of pensions, a constable enter- 
ing at 21 not being able to obtain a pen- 
sion until he reached the age of 60, 
unless previously receiving a certificate 
of incompetency, and a term of 25 years 
service was provided in the Bill. Pro- 
vision was also made for the widow of a 
constable killed in the discharge of his 
duty, and an allowance provided for each 
of his children under 15. There were 
many other administrative details, but 
the Bill did not carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in regard 
to making superannuations a charge upon 
the rates ; it provided various means for 
strengthening the fund and placing it in 
a solvent condition. The Bill of 1882 
was met with legitimate opposition— 
such as is called obstruction now—from 
a small number of County Members, and 
the Bill did not pass. Other Bills were 
introduced in 1883 and 1884, and I myself 
had the honour of introducing another 
in 1886. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that all those Bills dealt with the 
administration of the fund, and did not 
propose to provide subscriptions from the 
Imperial funds in aid of the local rates. 
Now, I must trouble the House with 
a few figures to show how the 
pension funds stand to-day in boroughs 
and counties ; figures relating exclusively 
to England and Wales, and, for con- 
venience, I separate the City and Metro- 
politan Police from the others, as they 
stand upon a totally different footing, 
and are under wholly different conditions. 
The Home Secretary has laid on the 
Table an interesting Return as to the con- 
dition of the funds; and the Return shows 
that the Metropolis presents a remark- 
ablecontrast to the counties and boroughs. 
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In England and Wales the total strength 
of the Police Force, including Chief Con- 
stables and Inspectors, is 37,735 men, of 
whom 11,826 are in the counties, 10,778 
in the boroughs, and 15,131 in the 
Metropolis, including the City. The large 
proportion of 7,698 men are receiving 

nsions from the fund; and of these 
2,105 are in the counties, 1,302 in the 
boroughs, and 4,283 in the Metropolis. 
Last year there was paid in pensions 
£371,870—£96,673 in the counties, 
£65,114 in the boroughs, and the large 
proportion of £210,000 in tke Metropolis. 
The deficiency to be provided out of the 
rates was £182,460; and of this the 
counties had to raise £28,576, the 
boroughs £4,297, and the Metropolis 
£149,000. ‘The Capital Fund available at 
the end of the year was £1,208,722 ; and 
of that £588,529 belonged to the coun- 
ties, £614,677 to the boroughs, and 
£5,415 to London. The counties with 
no fund at all are Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Sussex, Worcester, and Denbigh. 
In nearly all the cases where there is a 
deficiency to be met out of the rates, no 
Capital Fund has been established. In the 
other cases there is a Capital Fund ; and 
it is fair to argue that if public money is 


to be voted now there must, in equity, 
be an adjustment as between those who 
have done their duty and those who have 


left it undone. As regards the boroughs 
generally, their Police Superannuation 
Funds are in a thoroughly sound and 
solvent state, and they are sufficient to 
meet the claims that are made upon 
them. The same is true of most of the 
counties. I wish to call the attention of 
Members for the Metropolis to the state 
of the Metropolitan Police Fund. I do 
this with considerable diffidence, for 
I feel there are many Members 
much better able to deal with this 
part of the question than I am. 
But I want to call the attention of 
Metropolitan Members to this, in 
common with the remarkable subven- 
tion now proposed. What is the state of 
the Metropolitan Police Fund, as shown 
in the accounts for the year ending 
March 31st of this year? Although the 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police has 
not the “means and appliances of the 
Inland Revenue or the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he has his statement ready 
up to that date. I find that last year 
the Metropolitan Police received from 
VOL. CCCXLV. .[rHrRp sERIES. | 
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the Local Taxation Account £584,000, 
and from the rates £731,000. I want 
my hon. Friends to mark these figures, 
for they give a clear indication, in my 
opinion, as to where this sum of £150,000 
is going. Theother sources of Revenue 
bring the total up to £1,500,000. Out 
of this fund; £149,000 is paid for retired 
allowances, so that the Metropolitan 
Police Fund pays its way. There is 
another point. After having paid off all 
the charges I have mentioned there was 
in hand at the end of the year £186,000. 
Therefore, the fund is perfectly solvent. 
Parliament is now asked to put into the 
hands of the Receiver £150,000 more, 
though it is impossible for any Adminis- 
tration to grant pensions on a more 
liberal scale than is done by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
That £150,000 means an increase in the 
Metropolitan Police without the control 
of Parliament. I protest against the 
granting of this money for the imaginary 
purpose of creating a fund which has in 
reality existed for 50 years, and against. 
which the only complaint brought is-. 
that of defective administration. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line - 
14, to leave out Sub-section 1.—(AMr._ 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(1) stand part of the Clause.” 


*(7.35.) Toe SECRETARY or STATE: 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marraews, Birmingham, E.): I do 
not propose to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman through the figures he - 
has given, but I will touch only - 
those points which seem materiak 
to the clause. With the general outline~- 
drawn by the right hon. Gentleman I 
have nothing to quarrel. It appears to 
me that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not laid sufficient stress upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1877, 
which formed the turning-point in the 
action of successive Secretaries of State 
from that time. That Committee was 
appointed in consequence of the numerous 
complaints received, especially from the 
Provincial Forces, with reference to 
superannuation. The grievance was. 
that, although there was a Superannua- 
tion Fund, it was not spent as it ought 
to be, but the Authorities acted, as it 
was alleged—and I wish hon. Members 
to understand that I do not identify my- 
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self with that complaint—in a capricious 
and arbitrary manner. It was a frequent 
complaint that while a pension was 
withheld from one man it was granted 
to another who was in favour with the 
Authorities, and this uncertain and pre- 
carious state of things constituted a 
grievance. The right hon. Gentleman 
has actually taken credit to the boroughs 
.for having. smaller pension lists in 
relation to the number of their Forces 
than the counties ; yet it was that very 
fact which led to the complaints and to 
the legislation for which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby is so 
distinguished. Dr. Farre made extensive 
calculations, occupying nearly two years, 
to find out what became of 100,000 of 
the police entering and leaving the Force 
from all causes. He found that in the 
Metropolis 13,500 men had pensions ; in 
the counties only 12,000; and in the 
boroughs, only 7,900. The proportion 
at the time was in the Metropolis, 14 
pensions per 100 men; in the counties, 
12 pensions per 100 men; and in the 
boroughs, less than eight per 100 men ; 
and it was this marked disproportion 
which gave rise to the complaints. The 
Provincial Authorities dismissed their 


men without pensioas, and caused ‘the 
disproportion into which the Committee 


inquired. All early statutes left the 
granting of pensions optional, but for 
a good many years it has been 
the duty by law of every Local Au- 
thority to form a Superannuation Fund. 
and the deductions which have been 
made from the pay of the men 
ought to have accumulated, yet hon. 
Members will find, on reference to 
a Return recently made to this House 
that in the case of 35 boroughs in 
which a Superannuation Fund ought to 
exist no single man is receiving a 
pension. These are startling facts. 
Deductions from the pay of the 
police have been made for years. I 
hope that those deductions have been 
invested, and are in existence now. It 
must be remembered, too, that these are 
not new boroughs. They have been in 
existence many years. The boroughs, 
and, in a less degree, the counties, have 
not made for their Police Force so large a 
provision as Parliament wished them to 
make. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has brought forward successive Bills 
giving policemen a right to a pension, 
Mr. Matthews 
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and depriving the Local Authorities of 
their right to decide whether pensions, 
should be granted or not. All those 
Bills aimed at this, to correct the fault 
of both boroughs and counties in having 
given too little money to the pension 
charge.. The object of those Bills was to 
enable a policeman to know what. his 
pension will be under given circum- 
stances. That is what has been done in 
the Metropolis, where it has resulted in 
the number of pensions that the right 
hon. Gentleman has adverted to. Our 
Bill will be largely based upon the lines 
of the Bills brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, though I have 
made some alterations in matters of 
detail. The effect of a Bill based on 
these Bills would be to increase the 
number of pensioners in the counties, and 
still more in the boroughs; and, con- 
sequently, there will be thrown on the 
Superannuation Fuads considerable extra 
burdens, and, therefore, we think it 
necessary to make this provision to meet 
them. ‘he right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site says that the funds, especially in the 
case of the Metropolitan Force, are 
already sufficient for the purpose. On 
that point I take distinct issue. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It comes out 
of the rates. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Very often it is 
the casethat a policeman earns his pension 
when he has been in the Force from 15 to 
25 years, and does the right hon. Gentle- 
man contend that the ratepayer of to- 
day is. to bear the whole burden of the 
pension earned during the 15 previous 

ears? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that that is a satisfactory method 
of adjusting the pension charges ? 

Me. H. H. FOWLER: That is what 
the Select Committee recommends. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, I am sorry 
to say they do. But they also recom- 
mend that the contribution from year to 
year should be changed into a terminable 
annuity. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; the re- 
commendation is that the existing fund 
should be. changed into terminable 
annuities. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Well, that may 
be so, but it is not worth while dis- 
cussing that question. It seems to me 
you are imposing on the ratepayers, the 
day the pension is granted, a most un- 
reasonable a unless you ensure 
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that they receive some aid from the rate- 
payers of the years in which the pension 
isearned. Rememberthat the funds were 
not sufficient in 1877, any excess which 
might then have existed being due to 
the facts that the boroughs had an un- 
usually small number of pensioners. I 
have taken the trouble, however, togetout 
the figures of the income from all sources 
of the Superannuation Fund in the years 
1874, 1883, and 1888. I find that in 
the case of the counties the income in 
1874 was £55,834 ; in 1883 £64,762 ; and 
in 1888 £67,240. In the boroughs it 
was in 1874 £52,000, and in 1883 and 
1888 £52,000. The payments in the 
counties have grown from £30,000 in 
1874 to £100,000 in 1888 ; and in the 
boroughs from £27,000 in 1874 to 
£58,000 in 1888. You consequently now 
have a deficiency of nearly £33,000 in the 
counties, and of £5,495 in the boroughs. 
Nobody, looking at the state of the 
Superannuation Funds throughout the 
country, can say that they are now in a 
satisfactory condition, or that they will 
be able to meet the demands upon them 
if the proposal to make the granting of 
pensions a matter of right instead of 
discretion passes into law. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton actually had the courage to tell 
the House that the Metropolitan Fund is 
solvent. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I never said it 
was solvent.. I simply said that after 
appropriating £140,000 out of the 
Superannuation Fund there was still a 
sum of: £180,080 in hand at the end of 
the year. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no doubt 
there is a balance at the bank, but I 
think the right hon. Gentleman should 
have told the House that the Fund has 
not existed since the year 1856, and 
successive Secretaries of State have 
found themselves obliged to fall back on 
the current rates, The total expendi- 
ture is £193,000-a year and the income 
from odd sources £55,000 a year, so that 
the deficit of £139,000 a year has to be 
met out of the Police Fund generally. 


Fund is in need of a subvention. 
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viding a nest egg. In fact, all these funds 
are more or less in a state of insolvency. 
I do not think itis necessary I should 
detain the House. I may say that we 
do not propose to make any difference in 
the treatment of boroughs and counties, 
compared one with another, in proportion 
to their solvency. It does not seem 
right that a Government subvention of 
this sort should depend in its distribu- 
tion upon what I may call the miscon- 
duct of the Local Authorities in failing 
to provide a sufficient Superannuation 
Fund, and I think it only reasonable 
that where these subventions are given 
the localities should assist in bearing the 
burdens. 

(8.31.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I think we must congratu- 
late ourselves upon the very able manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton has laid 
this question before the House. I think 
he has given rise to a Debate of extreme 
interest and importance. As the right 
hon. Gentleman has well said the Metro- 
polis stands in a different position to the 
other parts of the country, and the Metro- 
politan Members admit at once that the 
attitude they take up is because of that 
difference in the position of the. Metro- 
polis. There are facts connected with 
the control of the Metropolitan Police, 
which do not exist in other parts of 
the country, and we have to .look 
at the proposals of the Govern- 
ment from that standpoint. Having 
listened to the speech of the Home 
Secretary, I must say I fail to see in 
what way the members of the Force 
will receive direct benefit from his pro- 
posal. I admit at once that there is a 
huge deficit in the Police Superannuation 
Fund, the amount being £145,000, or it 
is near enough to say £140,000. Now, 
that deficit at the present time comes 
out of the General Revenue. I want to 
know whether that deficit will be wiped 
away when this £150,000 is obtained. 
What I want to know is this. Supposing 
the £150,000 takes the place of the 


| £145,000, where does the right hon. 
Clearly, then, the Metropolitan Police | 
To the cost of the extra 1,000 police he is 


Gentleman get his money from to defray 


overtake the annual expenditure which | going to appoint ? Early this. Session I 


now falls on the Fund in respect of 


asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 


superannuation would need the invest-| it was true that an increase of the Police 


ment of a sum of £6,000,000, and | 
surely this one fact justifies us in Pro- 


| Force was taking place, and he answered 
‘that he was adding to the Force at the 
x2 
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rate of 100 a month until the total of 
1,000 had been reached, and he added, 
in answer to a further question which 1 
put to him whether he was going to rely 
upon the present funds at the disposal 
of Scotland Yard, that it might be found 
necessary to make an appeal to this 
House for extra money. At that time 
we supposed that the House would have 
to be appealed to for further statutory 
powers. The present 9d. rate, I find, is 
almost entirely consumed by the present 
expenditure on the police, and I cannot 
see, throughout the Returns just issued, 
where the right hon. Gentleman gets 
the money to meet the cost of the extra 
1,000 police. I quite agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton that there is little doubt 
the £150,000 is going to be used in 
meeting the demand necessitated by the 
appointment of 1,000 additional police. 
What position do we take up? We had 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would ask for the money by Bill in the 
ordinary way. He has not done so, 
We say distinctly that we are not pre- 
pared to see any additional burden put 
upon the back of the Metropolitan 
Members so long as we have not direct 
control of the police. Therefore, we are 
going to vote for the Government 
because we say that we are willing to take 
anything for the Metropolis we can 
get. We have no control over the 
Metropolitan Police. We have our 
opinions as to whether the force is 
managed economically ; and it will be in 
the recollection of the House that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hoxton laid 
the whole business plainly before the 
House last Session, and showed that the 
present state of the Metropolitan Force, 
financially, is very unfortunate indeed. 
We have the whole of the 9d. rate 
swallowed up; we have no control 
over the manner in which that rate is 
spent. By the Returns I find that pro- 
vincial towns are much better placed 
than the Metropolis in respect of their 
police and the cost to the ratepayers. 
When you hear the Metropolitan Police 
talked about, you feel they are a force 
coming within the area of the London 
County Council; but the fact is, that 
within their jurisdiction are two muni- 
cipal boroughs— West Ham and Croydon 
—one on the east and the other on the 
south. A great part of Surrey is policed 
Mr J. Rowlands 
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by the London County Council and the. 
Justices of the Peace under the 
Local Government Act of 1888 ;; 
while there is a | section 
just bordering the London County 
Council which is under the control 
of the Metropolitan Police. Another: 
matter of importance is, that we have to- 
furnish men from the Metropolitan 
Police to do a large amount of public: 
work, and, while I am aware that pay-- 
ment is made for those services, I am 
convinced that the allowances do not. 
cover the extra cost which the Metro- 
polis is put to with regard to the supply 
of police for public purposes. I quite 
agree that the Government must have at 
its service men for particular duties, in 
addition to the men required at Pem- 
broke Docks and other places. The 
Government cannot get rid of the whole 
difficulty of the management and contrel 
of the police by simply granting this 
£150,000. We have two objects in 
view, the first of which is to see that the 
necessary funds shall be forthcoming to 
enable the police constables and the 
officers of the Metropolitan Police Force 
to be placed in a better position than at. 
present for the performance of the duty 
they have to discharge. And here I 
wish it to be understood that we have no 
complaint to make against the endea- 
vours of those who desire to put the 
force on such a substantial basis as we: 
think they are entitled to. But, on the 
other hand, we say that so long as the 
Central Government make exceptions in 
the case of the Metropolitan Police, and 
say that they are not to have the same 
rights of citizenship as were similarly 
circumstanced in the large provinciah 
towns, and that the ratepayers are not. 
to have the same control over the police 
as is exercised elsewhere, because they 
are not to be trusted in the same way as 
other citizens, the responsibility of find- 
ing the necessary means for the main- 
tenance of that force rests entirely with 
you, the Government. We say that. 
the present 9d. rate is a heavy 
burden upon the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis, a burden too heavy for 
them to be called upon to bear, and we 
are determined not to allow any increase 
on that impost. It is for these reasons 
that we intend to vote with the Go- 
vernment, and we should do the same 
with regard to any other Government 
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making a similar proposal with reference 
to this question. 

*(8.17.) Sm R. LETHBRIDGE 
(Kensington, N.): It seems to 
me that the Metropolitan Members 
ought to take some notice of the 
challenge thrown down by the hon. 
Member and responded to in a very half- 
hearted manner by Members on the 
other side of the House, and particularly 
by the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. I trust that the ratepayers 
of the Metrupolis, and those who are 
interested in the police administration of 
this great City, will take notice of the 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton to the 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the object of which is_ to 
put the position of the Metropolitan 
Police upon a more _ substantial 
basis. The right hon. Gentleman has 
asked what advantage the Members of 
that force will derive from those pro- 
posals, but it is abundantly apparent 
that those proposals will make the super- 
annuation of the police a matter of right 
‘and no longer a matter of discretion ; 
while, at the same time, they will relieve 


the Metropolitan Police Fund from the 


objection that the burden, as_ it 
exists at the present moment, is 
almost too heavy to be borne. 
The right hon. Member _ opposite 
took objection to the action of his 
Colleague the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby in having established 
the salaries of the Metropolitan Police on 
a somewhat lavish scale. {* No, no!”] At 
any rate, the hon. Gentleman said the 
Member for Derby had left his stamp on 
the police pensions of the Metropolis, and 
that they were on a somewhat lavish 
scale; but if the Committee were to 
follow the advice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton, 
they would leave this system of lavish 
expenditure, for which the right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Member for Derby is 
responsible, to be met by the oppressed 
ratepayers of the Metropolis. It is a 
‘significant fact that when a Metropolitan 
Member rises on the other side of the 
House to address this Committee, he 
practically repudiates all the recommen- 
‘dations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
‘Member for Wolverhampton, and says he 
intends to vote on this question with 
Her Majesty’s Government. So, I think, 
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should all Metropolitan Members ; and I 
hope that the electors of the Metropolis 
will take note of the fact. 

(8.24.) Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
Bearing in mind the consideration that 
the large proportion of the money in- 
tended to be used for the purpose now 
under discussion is to be taken from the 
extravagant duty to be laid upon Irish 
whisky, I think it the duty of the 
Irish Members to object to the financial 
proposition which is here involved. The 
system is an exceedingly bad one and 
most unjust to the next. House of 
Commons. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to enter into a 
criticism of the financial propositions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
question now before the House, which 
simply has regard to a proposal for super- 
annuation allowances for the police of 
the Metropolis. 

CotoneEL NOLAN : Of course, I bow 
to your ruling. And I would say 
that if you are to give a Local Authority 
the sum of £300,000, you ought not to 
tie the hands of that authority with 
respect to the purposes for which the 
money is to be applied. If you do that, 
you are simply giving the money with 
one hand and tying up the method cf 
its expenditure with the other. 
And, if you give a sum like this 
to the County Councils of England, 
and tell them they are to spend 
it for certain specific purposes, no future 
House of Commons will be able to remedy 
whatever inconveniences may arise from 
your action, and hereafter the House of 
Commons will be in the absurd position 
of having to vote money to these bodies, 
who will not be able to apply it for the 
purposes they may desire, but will be 
compelled to devote it for the purposes 
set forth by a Parliament elected in 
1886. Now, Sir, the sum of money 
which is to be derived from the increased 
duty on Irish whisky —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! The 
hon. Member is disregarding my ruling. 

Coronen NOLAN: I am sorry you 
find it necessary to stop me, but probably 
I may be enabled in some later phase of 
the question to make the observations I 
desire to put before the Committee. I 
must, however, say that I think the pro- 

distribution of the money is most 
unfair, and that the present proposal will 
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form an exceedingly bad precedent. At 
any rate, I regard it as a most dangerous 
innovation as far as Ireland is concerned, 
and I cannot help regarding the Bill 
with extreme suspicion. I hope the 
Committee will reject this clause, and 
that, if they do not, certain portions of 
the Bill will receive the most thorough 
examination, because I believe when the 
measure is thoroughly examined it will 
be found to be a Bill for the bribing of 
electors and a Bill to tie the hands of 
County Councils in the disposal of the 
funds, (8.31.) 


(9.1.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


(9.3.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg): It would be out of order to dis- 
cuss the way in which this money has 
been provided. The question is, what we 
are to do with the money that has been 
found for us. I object, in common with 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
who spoke with such force and clear- 
ness @ short time ago, to such applica- 
tion of the funds as is proposed in the 
clause now under consideration. I object 


very strongly to the system under which 
you provide for local wants by means of 


Imperial taxation. I believe it isa mode 
ofdoing business which leads to very great 
andgrave scandals, and which isopposed to 
every sound principle. I do not hesitate 
to say that one reason I have for object- 
ing tothis proposal is that if you once 
give for the purpose and in the form 
mentioned in the clause, it would be 
very difficult, if not almost unjust, to with- 
draw, and, inasmuch as the Act on 
which this is founded has been passed, 
and as this Act will be passed, in spite 
of anything that can be said or done, by 
what I may almost call main force, it will 
be exactly on a level with several other 
enactments of this Parliament, which 
another Parliament will feel itself quite 
at liberty calmly to repeal. If once 
the money is partly expended, it 
will be very difficult to stop its further 
expenditure. Another objection to the 
sub-section is that it is another instance of 
a distinction drawn between the three 
Kingdoms with regard to the application 
of Imperialfunds. This, again, I take tobe 
an exceedingly dangerous and obnoxious 
- principle. The Bill proposes to devote the 
money in England to superannuation, to 
Colonel Nolan 
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the extinction of licences, and to some 
other purposes. In Scotland it is to go 
towards police superannuation, the ex- 
tinction of licences, and educational 
purposes ; whilst in Ireland it will go 
towards the extinction of licences and 
educational purposes. I apprehend that, 
with regard to this Imperial taxation, the: 
principle to be applied to the one nation 
ought to be applied to the other. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s,. 
Hanover Square): In Ireland there is a 
Superannuation Fund. 

Mr. WADDY: So, have we a Super- 
annuation Fund. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Not an Imperial 
Fund. 

Mr. WADDY: I am quite prepared 
to say that I intend subsequently to pro- 
pose that the whole of the sum should 
be taken for education. That will 
get rid entirely of the difficulty. I 
object most strongly to the present 
proposal, because it will render more 
difficult the revision or repeal of this. 
and many other Statutes passed, as we 
think, unfairly, by a House of Commons. 
which does not represent the opinion of 
the country. 

*(9.11.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. ° 
Pancras, N.): I am not: at present very 
much concerned with the elaborate 
figures brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). They 
show that there has been considerable 
mismanagement with reference to the 
Superannuation Fund of the police ; but 
if they go to prove anything, I think 
they go to prove the necessity of the 
proposals of the Government with re- 
ference to this matter. I do not know 
what stronger arguments could have been 
adduced in support of the re-considera- 
tion of the superannuation arrangements. 
I hope this money will be distributed 
fairly with reference to those boroughs. © 
which have made provision for the super- 
annuation of their police, and that an 
attempt will be made to place the super- 
annuation of the police in the other — 
boroughs and counties and in the 
Metropolis on a satisfactory footing. 
I believe the police discharge their 
very necessary duties with great for- 
bearance, and to the great satisfaction 
of the public. There may be individual 
cases in which we have had to complain 
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of the police ; but, on the whole, I believe 
there is a general feeling of satisfaction 


with the way in which the police—the | 


Metropolitan and City Police especially— 
perform their duties. I think they have 
a real grievance in connection with their 
Superannuation Funds, and I would 
advocate @ more generous treatment of 
our police than they have hitherto 
experienced, not only in connection with 
their superannuation but also their pay. 
I cannot help thinking they have 
grievances in connection with the Super- 
annuation Fund, and I believe this grant 
in aid of the Superannuation Fund of 
the Metropolitan Police will enable the 
superannuation of the Metropolitan 
Police especially to be placed on a satis- 
factory footing. If this were done, I 
believe it would render them a more 
contented and useful force, and that it 
would receive the support of the pubiic. 
Iam told the money would go not to 
benefit the police, but to relieve the rate- 
payers. That is one way of putting the 
matter, but, if so, I do not object, 
for unless this subvention be granted 
to the Superannuation Fund of the 
Metropolitan Police, there will be an 
appeal to Parliament to increase the 
police rate throughout London, not only 
for superannuation, but also in order 
to provide the additional number of police 
which it has been resolved to add to the 
Metropolitan Police Force. In any case, 
this grant will lighten the burdens of 
the ratepayers of London. I am not 
terrified by the suggestion that a 
large portion of the fund will go to the 


relief of the ratepayers of London. There. 


is no class of persons in this country who 
are more entitled to consideration in 
connection with the adjustment of local 
burdens than the ratepayers of London. 
The rates of London are very heavy 
indeed, amounting in some cases to 
as much as 6s. in the £1; while 
in a district just outside London, but 
within the jurisdiction of the Metro- 
politan Police, they are from 10s. 
to lls. in the £1. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Ido not think there need 
be, on the part of the Metropolitan 
Members, any great anxiety with 
reference to a proposal which will 
very considerably relieve the already 
over-burdened ratepayers of London. 
The right hon. Gentleman has expressed 
very great anxiety with reference to the 
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subvention of rates. I think he rather 
exaggerates the matter. It has become 
a sort of text for argument to talk 
about the impolicy and impropriety of 
subventions and to jump at the conclu- 
sion that subventions in aid of the rates 
are always wrong. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman it would be much 
more satisfactory if there could be a 
re-adjustment as between local rating and 
Imperial taxation ; but until that happy 
time arrives, I am not terrified at the 
grants made from time to time in relief 
of local taxation. I believe that on a re- 
adjustment it would be found that local 
taxation has not received more than it 
would have received’ if it had had 
allotted to it those resources which local 
taxation has a right to look forward to. 
With reference to the Metropolitan 
Police, it must be borne in mind that this 
force discharges duties that are not 
peculiar to the Metropolis. The London 
Police discharge many duties which 
entitle them to consideration from the 
Imperial Authorities and Imperial 
Exchequer. They are under the control 
of, and responsible to, this House. 


Surely, therefore, it is quite within the 
province of this House out of Imperial re- 


sources to provide for reasonable require- 
ments of the police in connection with 
their superannuation. I am here as a 
London Member to look at this matter 
in the interest of the people of London. 
I make this frank and candid confession 
to the House. I believe the people of 
London will be very well satisfied with 
the proposal of the Government to assist 
the Superannuation Fund of the Metro- 
politan Police, and I do not’ think the 
people of other parts of the country need 
display any great opposition to it when 
they consider the Imperial character of 
the Metropolitan Police and the duties 
they discharge in the capital of the 
Empire. It may not bealtogether satis- 
factory to some men who, like myself, 
are Radicals and Party men, to have to 
express satisfaction at any proposal of a 
Conservative Government; but justice 
and fairness compel me to support the 
present proposal, and I believe that I and 
others will succeed in inducing the rest 


‘of the Liberal Members for London to 


support this proposition. 

*(9.25.) Sin W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I was delighted to hear the 
speech of the hon. Member (Mr.T. H. 
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Bolton), because it shows that he, at any 
rate, considers this question to be far 
above Party. I venture to say that these 
proposals are reasonable and just. The 
police have been promised for many years 
that they should have a Superannuation 
Bill. I do not wish to say anything that 
may offend right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but I may say they that had an oppor- 
tunity, and they state that they did bring 
forward certain Bills with regard to the 
police ; but I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) whether, with any heart 
and with any soul, they ever proposed to 
press the Bills through the House of 
Commons. It has been said their Bills 
met with opposition from Members who 
now sit upon the Government side of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well that we opposed 
those Bills because we believed that a 
force which was of universal benefit to 
the whole country should be supported, 
at any rate to aconsiderabie extent, with 
regard to its superannuation by Imperial 
funds. I have had very considerable ex- 
perience of police matters, as the Chair- 
man for many years of Police Com- 
mittees, and I assert that one of the 
greatest difficulties which has always 
arisen with regard to the superannuation 
of the police is that there is no definite 
and guiding principle upon which the 
fund should be conducted. When the 
Act which enabled us to have a Super- 
annuation Fund was passed, it was 
stated that only in case of necessity the 
rates of the country should be called upon 
topay towardsthe fund. Inasmuch asthere 
were certain amounts which were paid 
annually into the fund, it was considered 
for many years that there would be no 
call upon the rates, but when the call 
did begin to be made on the rates it was 
made exceedingly heavily, and those 
counties which had not prepared for 
that day found out to their cost they 
had to come on the rates to a very 
large extent. We find that three things 
have happened. Some counties have 
been wise and prudent enough to pro- 
vide out of the rates from the first a 
certain amount of money to be added 
to the 24 per cent. which the police con- 
tributed, and to the other funds the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton enumerated ; there were 
other counties which did not do that, but 
Sir W. Barttelot 
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which contributed a small amount from 
the rates, and then, when the timeof pres- 
sure came, continually had to pay out 
small amounts; and there were other 
counties which provided nothing at 
all, and which eventually found the 
fund was entirely exhausted. The 
Home Secretary has said that there were 
certain boroughs which did nothing but 
take the money the police subscribed, 
and give no pensions at all. The 
police, therefore, have in some cases, 
just cause of complaint. I believe 
that in several counties there were 
vast differences of opinion as to what 
the superannuation should be, and what 
I have asked for years past is that 
the Government should bring in a Bill 
which should contribute a fair quota 
towards the Superannuation Fund, and 
lay down, within certain limits, what the 
superannuation should be. You cannot, 
in this matter of superannuation, treat 
the London police like ordinary rural 
police. There must be elasticity in 
superannuation. A man who is liable 
to be knocked about at night is in a 
totally different position from the man 
who has practically only routine work 
to do from one year’s end to the 
other. The man in the country can 
go on for very many years, whereas 
in London a man will probably be 
worked out in 25 years. There must be 
elasticity of treatment between a maxi- 
mum anda minimum pension. I have 
seen and known cases in the country 
where a man has been able to carry on 
business and do hard work, and earn 
considerable sums of money, while 
very many of the ratepayers who were 
paying for his superannuation were 
in straitened circumstances. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
has said that he is against Imperial 
funds being devoted to this pur- 
pose; but we have heard from several 
hon. Members opposite representing 
London constituencies that they do not 
object to a contribution from Imperial 
funds. The hon. Member for. St. Pancras 
and the hon. Member for Finsbury say 
how severely the Metropolitan ratepayers 
are pressed, and these hon. Members 
expressed an opinion that the Govern- 
ment proposal is just and fair. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
East): I did not say that; I simply 
accepted the proposal, seeing that we 
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are not allowed to have control of the 
police. 

Sm W. BARTTELOT: That is a 
totally different question. I understood 
the hon. Gentleman to say that the rate- 
payers of London ought to have some- 
thing from Imperial funds, and, therefore, 
he supported this proposal. I daresay 
the hon. Member and his friends would 
like to have control of the police, but 
that is a question we have not to discuss 
now, and I will only say there are two 
sides to that question, and the hon. Mem- 
ber will find, when it comes on for 
discussion, that such a proposition will 
not be easily carried. The other night, on 
the Tithes Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) expressed sympathy 
with the agricultural interest ; but now 
I do not think he gives the consideration 
to that interest it ought to receive. I 
think that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment is one which will commend itself 
to the whole country. I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman is not able to lay 
on the Table the Bill with regard to 
superannuation, because if we had that 
Bill the whole of this discussion would 
probably be considered out of order. I 
hope that the Government will pass that 


Bill in the interests of the police, a 


bedy of men whose interests well 
deserve consideration from the House. 
(9.37.) Mr. ROWNTREE (Scar- 
borough): The hon. Baronet began 
by assuring the House that the 
Government proposal is just and 
reasonable, but he concluded with 
a hope that that proposal will be 
produced, I should have thought it 
would have been more prudent to 
reserve opinion until the proposal is 
before us. Surely it is most inexpedient 
and a most undesirable policy that we 
should be called upon to vote the taxa- 
tion of our constituents while being 
utterly unable to tell them what the 
adjustment of that taxation will be. I 
confess, although I listened carefully to 
the statement from the right hon Gentle- 
man opposite, I could not tell my con- 
stituents what the probable effect of this 
Bill would be upon them. But we have 
had a very remarkable light thrown 
upon the hopes of hon. Members by the 
speeches delivered by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Walter Barttelot), and by some of our 
Radical colleagues on this side. Most 
ingenious if not convincing statements 
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have been made. The hon. Baronet says 
the agricultural interest isextremely de- 
pressed, and this we all acknowledge 
and deplore. But upon that the hon. 
Member founds a claim for additional 
taxation for the relief of the counties. 
But, I suppose, in every constituency 
there are industries depressed equally 
with the agricultural interest, and 
ratepayers have a hard struggle for ex- 
istence. Yet we are apparently to vote 
a large sum from Imperial taxation, 
which is welcomed by the Representatives 
of the agricultural interest and by Metro- 
politan Members as being a relief to 
them provided by other taxpayers whose 
interests are of less importance. This 
proposal is, that of £300,000 to be’ raised 
by taxation of all the population, half is 
to go to the relief of the rates of London 
—that is, to the relief of 5,000,000 of rate- 
payers, whose proper share would be a 
fifth. We are told it is right and proper 
to do this, and that this Committee is the 
Watch Committee of London, but I 
think it is the worst Watch Committee 
that could be devised. It has been 
frankly stated that there is a great deal 
of waste in the management of the 
police, and that this is a device for in- 
creasing the number of police in the 
Metropolis ; but the hon. Members repre- 
senting London constituencies welcome 
it because at present they have no con- 
trol over the police. Our people are to 
pay for their own police and fora large 
share of the cost of the London 
police, though the management is 
wasteful and non-effective. These 
speeches ought to have weight with 
borough Members. When the informa- 
tion showing the new departure in this 
matter is really before us, I believe it 
will be seen that the boroughs of 
England are paying a far greater propor- 
tion, and are going to be called upon to 
pay a far greater proportion, than is at 
all fair or just to the taxpayers in those 
boroughs. Ido think that in common 
justice we ought to be in a position to 
put clearly before our constituents infor- 
mation that would set this matter at 
rest. If we are wrong the sooner our 
errors are proved the better for us all, 
but at present all the evidence goes to 
show that money will be raised by 
fresh taxation in boroughs, to be 
expended in the counties and in the 
Metropolis. I shall with great pleasure 
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follow my right hon. Friend into the 
Lobby, as a protest against the injustice 
which will be imposed on borough popu- 
lations by these proposals. 

(9.45.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): The main interest of Scotland is in 
the next clause, but I should be sorry 
that hon. Members 
stage be under any false impres- 
sion as to the view we take on 
the question of police superannuation, 
aud the sources from which it should be 
drawn. I am very much in favour of 
the superannuation of the police ; but I 
am not more in favour of that than I am 
in favour of the superannuation of work- 
men, who have to pay for the super- 
annuation of the police. As a matter of 
abstract justice, it is as reasonable and 
quite as necessary that the community 
from whose pockets the funds are 
drawn should have a superannuation 
scheme. The only point in which the 
police differ from other people is in cases 
where they are injured in the execution 
of their duty. But, after allowing for 
that single concession, there is no 


principle on which the superannuation of 
the police can be justified any more than 


the superannuation of other workers 
My objection depends more on the 
sources from which the money is to 
come. The proposal of the Government 
is to take money from the Imperial 
Exchequer in aid of local rates. Now 
@ more pernicious principle than that 
cannot possibly be devised. In the first 
place, it is inequitable and unjust. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The principle of 
the Bill cannot be discussed now. 

*(9.47.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.) : One thing has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) and 
others which is based upon an error. He 
referred to the failure of establishing a 
Superannuation Fund asa failure of duty. 
Now, I submittothe Committee thatthisis 
not the result of a failure of duty, but 
that it has been done with intention and 
design. I donot want to trouble the 
Committee with autobiographical de- 
tails, but I may mention that, when some 
14 years ago I became Chairman of 
Anglesey Quarter Sessions, there was a 
fund for the superannuation of the 
police. We were always increasing that 
fund ; we never drew anything but the 
interest ; and if the interest was not 
enough, it was made up from the rates ; 

Mr. Rowntree 
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but the fund itself kept on increasing. 
The Magistrates saw that the fund, 
which kept on :increasing, would before 
long become self-supporting, and there 
would be no necessity to come unon the 
rates at all. Thus there would be no 
check on the pensions of the police. 
They, therefore, thought it better to draw 
on the capital of the fund, so that the 
ratepayers might always have the matter 
before them, when the fund was ex- 
hausted, and they would have to come 
upon the rates. Then the question arose 
as to the legality of coming entirely 
upon the rates, and upon this we took 
legal opinions, which were about equally 
balanced. We found that many counties 
considered it legal, and acted upon that 
view, and others considered it illegal, 
and only used the interest of the sum. 
Well, for the reason that we wished to 
keep the matter constantly before the 
ratepayers, we decided to draw on the 
capital and have as small a fund in hand 
as possible. That was done intentionally 
and of design, and [ submit that we 
ought not to be accused of a failure of 
duty. We conscientiously believed it to 
be our duty to the ratepayers that they 
might have the question of pensions 
always clearly before them. 

(9.50.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
My right hon. Friend has dealt with 
this subject in such a manner that I 
have very little to add to what he has 
said. I shall not, I think, be accused of 
being indifferent to the question of the 
superannuation of the police. During 
the time I was in office there was hardly 
any other subject that more engaged my 
attention. There is, I think, a great 
deal of delusion on this subject from 
which the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Sussex (Sir W. Barttelot) is not 
altogether free. The hon. Member was 
very eloquent and patriotic in praise and 
in sympathy for the police. Well, we 
all feel with him in that; but I am 
bound to say that, whatever this Bill is 
going to do for the ratepayers, it is going 
to do uncommonly little for the police. 
The London Police will get nothing they 
do not get at present. There is provi- 
sion in London for the superannuation of 
the police, and the Government, so far 
as I know, do not propose to alter that 
provision. We are discussing this 
matter at great disadvantage, because 
we have voted the money, and do not: 
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know how it is going to be used. But 
it is becoming the practice of the 
Government to get money from Parlia- 
ment and to decline to say how it is to 
be expended. It is a new policy, and 
contrary to all financial principles which 
have governed the House of Commons 
hitherto. The sound principle is, before 
you demand the money, to say what you 
are going to do with it. From what has 
been said, I assume that the system of 
superannuation in the Metropolis is to 
be maintained. The various Superannua- 
tion Bills have gone very much on the 
principle of applying to the other parts 
of the country the Metropolitan system. 
Therefore, this Bill will not give any 
boon to the Metropolitan Police. The 
Metropolitan Members take a peculiar 
view of the subject. Ido not complain 
of any Member trying to get hold of a 
sum of money for his constituents. I 
would certainly do it for mine. I am 
afraid, however, the Metropolitan Mem- 
bers do not understand their own posi- 
tion. Here we have £150,000 to be 
appropriated ; but is it to go to a fund 
over which the Metropolitan Members 
will have any control? Not at all. J 
could understand their voting the money 


if it were going in relief of their rates ; 


but it is not. The Metropolitan Police 
rate is fixed at 9d., and the ratepayers 
will not pay a farthing less if this 
£150,000 be voted. If this £150,000, 
on the other hand, went to the County 
Councils, the Metropolis would get the 
benefit of the money, and yet you are 
going to vote against a Motion which 
would give £150,000 to the County 
Councils, in order that it may be placed 
at the disposal of the Home Secretary 
for the Police Fund. A more extra- 
ordinany policy from hon. Members who 
claim to have control of their own police 
I cannot conceive. They are going to 
vote for £150,000 being placed to the 
credit of a fund over which they will 
have no control, and from which the rates 
will receive no relief. Hon. Members 
are judges of their own interests, but, so 
far as I can understand, it is absolutely 
contrary to all principles they have ever 
professed, and to the interest of their 
constituents in the rates. The money 
will go to—I will not say it is not a 
useful object—the assistance of the Police 
Fund, but it will not. assist the rates. 
I am not speaking in disparagement of 
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the Police Fund; but from the point of 
view of the ratepayers I am safe in say- 
ing that this provision in the Bill will do 
nothing for the London policeman and 
nothing for the London ratepayer. That 
cannot be denied. - What, then, is it 
going to do in the rest of the country? 
It appears there are some parts of the 
country that have not made the provision 
they ought to have made for the super- 
annuation of the police. But the Home 
Secretary is going to treat the just and 
the unjust alike, and all districts, whether 
they have or have not made proper pro- 
vision for the superannuation of the 
police, are equally to have a grant out of 
the Imperial Fund. Here, again, we are 
in the dark. Of the Metropolitan Police 
I can speak with confidence. I know 
what their position is, and, as I under- 
stand the Home Secretary, their position 
will remain practically the same. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The right hon. 
Gentleman must not assume that. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: We are entitled 
to an opinion, at least ; and if the Metro- 
politan Police are to be placed on a 
different footing in regard to superannua- 
tion, why do not the Government tell 
the Committee what their proposals are? ' 
The measure must not go to the country 
under false pretences. It will not confer 
on the ratepayers of London any boon at: 
all—it will not relieve the rates a single 
farthing. I wil! ask the Government if, 
when this £120,000 is contributed, there 
is any intention to lower the 9d. police 
rate? I should think there will be no 
diminution of the rate. I appeal again 
to the Secretary of State if that is his in- 
tention. If there is to be no reduction, 
then I repeat that the grant will be no 
relief to the London ratepayer. In my 
opinion, the House will be merely voting 
the money as an additional subsidy to 
the general rate. As the Committee do 
not’ know what provision is to be made 
for the police, we cannot discuss the 
matter ; but the President of the Local 
Government Board, when he follows me, 
will be in the secret of the Bill which 
the Government keep up their sleeves. 
I still assert that the boon is not that 
which it is represented to be; it is 
simply an addition to the subsidy to the 
general rates. In not being able to 
discuss this matter on equal terms with 
the Government, we are not placed in a: 
fair position. In my opinion, instead of 
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appropriating this money as the Go- 
‘vernment propose, it had better be 
given to the general rates, and handed 
over to the body who have control over 
‘those rates. I have the interest of the 
police at heart as much as anybody in 
this House ; but I do not think that this 
proposal is wise in itself, or that. it 
constitutes the best way of dealing with 
the money. If the grant is to be made, 
let the County Councils deal with it. 
*(10.8.) Mr. RITCHIE: I make no 
complaint of the general tone of the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I venture to say that no one who 
heard the earlier remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman would have supposed 
that he was not in the secret of the 
Government’s proposals: The right hon. 
Gentleman laid down two propositions 
with great confidence and without fear 
of contradiction—first, that nothing 
would be done for the London Police ; 
and second, that nothing would be done 
for the London ratepaper. I cannot 
quite understand how he was able to 
make such a definite and distinct 
assertion unless he had the knowledge, 
which he said was necessary to enable 
one to come to a right conclusion. Now, 
as to his assertion that nothing is to be 
done for the police as regards superan- 
nuation, I would point out that Clause 4 
deals much more largely with the 
question of police ; and before the Com- 
mittee come to that clause it will be 
entitled to know the proposals of the 
Government in regard to the allocation 
of the money. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must not jump too hastily at the 
conclusion that nothing is to be done for 
the London Police in the way of superan- 
nuation. Then, as to the London rates the 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
the superannuation of the police, even 
under the existing system, was only 
attained by making heavy drafts upon 
the ordinary police rate. There was no 
Superannuation Fund in London avail- 
able for superannuation. This state of 
things could not go on for ever. There 
must come a time when a demand would 
have to be made on the London rate- 
payers for an adequate provision, and the 
provisions which the Government now 
propose will prevent the necessity for 
such a demand, besides putting the 
superannuation of the Metropolitan Police 
on asound and satisfactory footing. The 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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right hon. Gentleman asked why the 
money was not given to the County 
Councils as a subsidy in aid of the rates, 
but that was not the way in which the 
night hon. Gentleman proceeded in con- 
rection with superannuation. In his 
Bills the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to entail upon the Local Authority heavy 
obligations with reference to superannua- 
tion. The Government asserted that 
the County Councils throughout the 
country were led to expect that 
they would have a certain sum. of 
money given to them in aid of their 
local rates. That sum was considerably 
reduced in consequence of a certain 
Bill, which provided for raising the 
funds, not being passed. Although 
the Government did not assent to the 
proposition which was made at the time 
that they were responsible for finding 
the money which the County Councils 
were naturally led to expect, yet they did 
recognise the fact that county finance was 
not upon that basis which they led the 
County Councils to expect at the time 
the Local Government Act was passed. 
The Government now find that money 
for the County Councils, and they think 
they are justified in binding the County 
Councils to apply it towards the 
superannuation of the police. The right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton was 
rather angry with the London Members 
for being prepared to accept that boon. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was 


angry 
Sm W. HARCOURT : Not angry, but 
astonished. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Well, then, the right 
hon. Gentleman said he was astonished 
at Metropolitan Members allowing that 
money to go toa fund over which they 


have no control. Are we to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ceded from the position which it is well 
known he took up at one time, that the 
control of the London Police ought to be 
retained in the Home Office? I am very 
much surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman should appeal to the London 
Members to reject this boon, because the 
police are not under the control of the 
County Council. The Government be- 
lieve the proposals they are making are 
necessary if the Superannuation Funds 
of the police in London and the country 
are to be put on a satisfactory basis. 
The right hon. Gentleman passed some 
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rather severe strictures upon the Local 
Government Board for not having pre- 
sented to Parliament a Paper giving 
details of the amounts which have been 
allocated and contributed to County 
Councils and boroughs out of the funds 
appropriated to them. The preparation 
of the figures required a considerable 
amount of time, and they have only been 
received by the Local Government Board 
from the Inland Revenue a few days 
ago. Certainly there has been no uu- 
necessary delay at the Local Government 
Board, and I have no reason to believe 
that due diligence has not been used on 
the part of the Inland Revenue. I 
believe we shall be in a position within 
the next few days to lay the Paper on the 
Table of the House: I believe I have 
shown that the right hon. Gentleman is 
quite mistaken in saying that our pro- 
posal in reference to London will give no 
relief to the rates or that it will not 
prove beneficial to the police. 

*(10.23.) Mr. JAMES STUART 


(Shoreditch, Hoxton): I cannot agree 
that the Bill is required to put the 
Superannuation Fund on a proper foot- 
ing so far as the Metropolis is con- 
cerned, although it may be required 


for that purpose in other parts of the 
country. I rise, however, to answer 
the question raised by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, as to 
why the Metropolitan Liberal Members 
are about to vote against the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Memberr for Wolver. 
hampton. We believe that those who 
control and manage the force should be 
those who pay it. When you have placed 
the Metropolitan Police under’ the 
control of the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis, when it is in their power to raise 
or to refuse to raise a rate that may be 
required, then we will not come to this 
House for grants for the police. But 
this House claims—and has maintained 
its claim—that the police of the Metro- 
polis shall be managed by the House, 
and, consequently, the House should be 
obliged to pay for it. The House has 
claimed and maintained a right to impose 
a rate on the London people for the 
purpose. By Act of Parliament it imposes 
@ unnecessary police rate, and, after the 
remarks of the Home Secretary, I venture 
to say that that 9d. will soon be in- 
creased to 10d., unless this offer of 
the Government'is accepted. I pro- 
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phesied that this would be the case 
two years ago if we continued 
the present system, and my words 
have been verified. The Govern- 
ment are not acting in a straight 
way in the manner they are now seekin 
to avoid that necessity. I think the 
Metropolitan police rate is already 
ridiculously high; it is high in every 
way, and it is so because the Govern- 
ment and the Home Secretary 
insist on levying the rate and ad- 
ministering the proceeds of it. When 
the rate is administered by the people 
who have to levy and pay it, depend 
upon it you will not only get rid of alk 
the unpleasant friction which now arises. 
between the police and the people of the 
Metropolis, but you will also avoid that. 
continually increasing increase of expen- 
diture. So long as we have no share ip 
the management or control of the police 
I say that a 9d. rate is too large a. 
police rate to levy, and I can only say, in 
conclusion, that there is no possible solu- 
tion of this question than by proving 
to the House that it must pay for its own 
experiments. We are determined that 
so long as this House claims to manage 
the police so long shall the constituents 
of this House contribute towards the 
expense. 

*(10.28.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I think we are carrying on 
this discussion under most inconvenient 
circumstances. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton, in 
his forcible speech, made a double pro- 
test. He condemned the action of the 
Government in not giving us the Returns 
necessary to enable us to judge the appli- 
cation of this money, and he protested. 
also against the Superannuation Bill not 
being in our hands. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board has offered 
some apology for the non-appearance of 
the Returns. But Ido submit that we 
are not in a position to discuss this 
matter, unless we are able to understand 
the financial effect of the proposal, so 
far as our constituencies are concerned. 
That is a position in which no Mem- 
ber of the House should be placed. 
Why not postpone this matter, so that 
we may judge. With regard to the super- 
annuation measure, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer threw across the Table of the 
House the remark to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
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hampton “You will find that principle 
in the Bill.” It is all very well to tell 
us that the principle isin the Bill, but 
we want to find the words in which it is 
clothed. The Bill, from what has fallen 
from the Home Secretary, will pro- 
bably show that there is room for 
criticism whenever it reaches our 
hands. It is perfectly impossible to 
discuss adequately this matter without 
both the Returns and the Bill inourhands 
Iam quite aware that the Chief Secretary 
asks us to vote Bills without giving us 
the evidence on which he founds those 
Bills, and I am sorry to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) is in 
this matter somewhat imbued with the 
same spirit. I feel entirely justified 
in making the Motion with which I am 
about to conclude. I am perfectly aware 
that it may be called obstruction, but I am 
willing to take all the responsibility 
attaching to it. For the reasons 
[ have given, Mr. Courtney, I 
beg to move that you now report 
Progress. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: I think I am 


justified in refusing to put that Motion. 
(11.17.) 
(Dundee) : 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON 
I think the House is in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby for placing the issue 
clearly before the Committee. As I 
understand, the Amendment proposed. by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton really only offers us a 
choice of evils, and, of the two, I have no 
hesitation in accepting my right hon. 
Friend’s. I do not think it has been 
clearly brought to the attention of the 
Committee that in the Bill, as drawn, the 
County Council is the residuary legatee 
of this fund. You have first the super 
annuation of police to provide for, and 
next the extinctionof licences in England. 
The lst sub-section says the residue is 
to be given to the County Council. If 
you get rid of one or the other of these 
two primary purposes, then the whole of 
the residue goes to the County Council, 
and I am justified in saying that the 
London County Council will be 
the residuary legatee of this fund 
under the Bill. Under the _ pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, the whole 
of the residue would go to the local 
Representatives of the people, to be 
managed by them for local purposes. 
What do the Government propose to do 
Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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with it under Sub-section 14%, They do 
not in the least tell us. They refer 
us to a Bill which, so far as we are 
concerned, is not yet in existence. The 
right hon. Gentleman a few minutes ago, 
in defending his position, referred us to 
Clause 4 as affording a complete state- 
ment of what is going to be done under 
this Superannuation Bill. But there is 
not one single word in Clause 4 which is 
not in Clause 1, except one, that the rate 
of the Metropolis is distinctly defined in 
Clause 4, and it is not in Clause 1. If 
we are entitled to know under Clause 4 
what the Government are going to do, we 
are equally entitled to know what they 
are going to do under Clause 1 in 
respect to this specific grant now being 
made, according to the proposal of Her 
Majesty's Government. I cannot com- 
pare the demand made by the Go- 
vernment - on the Committee to 
anything else than what the Americans 
call “a blind boom,” whicl means 
that people trust their money to 
@ person without knowing how he 
is going to use it. It is a “blind 
boom” the right hon. Gentleman is now 
asking us to sanction. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton offers us the alternative to leave 
the money to the County Councils, to 
make use of it for local purposes. I 
believe my right hon. Friend objects as 
strongly as I do to the whole policy upon 
which the clause is founded, but as 
between the two evils, I have no hesita- 
tion in supporting the alternative pro- 
posed by my right hon. Friend, and I 
shall vote in support of the Amend- 
ment. 

*(10.37.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Beth- 
nal green, S.W.): Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
dealt somewhat severely with the Lon- 
don Members, and I wish to say a few 
words in their justification. Now, with 
the principles laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton I very largely agree and sym- 
pathise. But when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman complains that the Metropolis 
is receiving a larger share of this 
money than that to which it is 
entitled, he can hardly expect us to 
follow him. The Government, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of 
reconciling opposite and divergent 
interests, offers to the Metropolis a large 
subvention, and it is hardly reasonable to 
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expect the Metropolitan Members to refuse 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby raised an issue which was 
not quite fair. He said that the issue pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Members was 
whether the £150,000 should be paid 
over to the Receiver of the Metropolitan 
Police or to the London County Council. 
That is not at all the issue. The 
£150,000 is allocated to London for a 
particular purpose—the superannuation 
of the police—and there is no reason to 
suppose that if, as my hon. and learned 
Friend: suggests, the London County 
Council were to become the residuary 
legatee, the Government would give the 
Metropolis so large a share. One word 
with regard to the ridicule which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member. for Derby 
tried to throw upon the London Mem- 
bers. We may be selfish, but we are 
not so short-sighted, as the right hon. 
Gentleman represents. What is the 
case? £150,000 is at present paid 
over to the Metropolitan Police Superan- 
nuation Fund annually out. of the 
general Police Fund. In future that 
£150,000 is otherwise provided for. It 
is obvious that one of two parties must 
receive an advantage by the Police 
Fund being discharged from that liability 
—either the ratepayers or the police. I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby that the ratepayers 
are not likely to receive any benefit. I 
think that the President of the Local 
Government Board confirms my impres- 
sion that the Metropolitan police rate 
will not be reduced. But I shall vote 
for this proposal, . because it is 
inevitable that the Metropolitan Police 
must receive large advantages out 
of this £150,000. I am one of 
those who believe that the position of 
the rank and file of the police is unsatis- 
factory, and that their emoluments and 
pensions are not such as they have a right 
to ask. They compare unfavourably 
with the City Police in that respect. 
There is already rising in the ranks of 
the Metropolitan Force an agitation for 
an improvement in their position, and 
the Government cannot resist that agita- 
tion. I have sometimes been constrained 
to speak in terms of reprobation of the 
Authorities of Scotland Yard, but 
I have always borne my humble 
tribute to the merits of the rank and file 
of the Police Force, and I shall 
be glad if the vote which we give to- 
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night results in placing at the disposal of 
the Receiver of the Metropolitan Police 
funds, out of which he will have the 
means of satisfying the reasonable de- 
mands of the Force. 

(10.44.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): I would point out that 
though the Metropolitan Members are 
very important in this case they repre- 
sent only one-fifth of the population, 
and surely those who live in other parts 
of the country should have an oppor- 
tunity of stating their case. I think it 
is a miserable matter upon which the 
Committee of the House of Commons is 
engaged at the present moment. Ifa 
Peabody or a Carnegie had left a sum of 
money in the hands of the Government 
there could not have been a greater 
scramble for it than there is for a share 
of this fund. In my opinion, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is extending a 
system which is pernicious in the 
last degree. We have Bills before 
us affecting millions of people, yet 
the precious time of the House 
is wasted in a scramble for a 
few hundred thousand pounds among 
gentlemen representing the Metropolis 
and the provinces. If our system of 
taxation were fair and equal it would 
only be the difference between taking the 
money out of the right-hand pocket 
instead of the left. We know the 
anxiety there is to transfer money from 
the Imperial Exchequer to purposes of a 
local character, and, at the-same time, 
we know that the poorer classes pay a 
very much larger sum to the Imperial 
Exchequer than is allowed out of it for 
local pnrposes.. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sussex (Sir W. Barttelot) 
has pointed to the case of the agri- 
cultural labourer, but he has not stated 
how the agricultural labourer would be 
benefited by the allocation of this 
£300,000; and, in point of fact, the 
agricultural labourer will be as heavily 
burdened when this amount is allocated 
for the purposes proposed as he is at the 
present moment. After all, it is in 
reality a mere will-o’-the-wisp that we 
are now pursuing, and I, for one; must 
enter my strong protest against the 
policy which is now being pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government—the policy 
of subvention which is so constantly 
resorted to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On one other point, which 
is involved in the consideration of this 
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question, I desire to say that we ought 
not to allow the Government to interfere 
in any way with the local control over 
the police of this country; and, if it 
were only on this ground, I think we 
ought to draw the line, and protest 
against this system of Government sub- 
vention for local purposes. 


(10.50.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 249; Noes 169.-—(Div. List, 
No. 127.) 

(11.5.) Mr. A. ACLAND (York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I beg to move the fol- 


lowing Amendment :—Clause 1, page 1, 
line 16, after ‘‘ mentioned,” insert — 
*¢ (ii,.) The sum of £350,000 shall be applied in 
England for the purposes of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and technical instruction, as defined in 
Clause 8 of ‘The ‘Technical Instruction Act, 
1889,’ and in Wales either for the suid purposes 
or for the purposes defined in Clause 17 of 
Bg Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1 Ch ” 
We have now reached the sub-section 
of the Bill round which the principal 
controversy rages. I am glad that 
your ruling, Sir, permits us to offer 
an alternative to the proposition which 
we call the compensation or endowment 
of publicans. It may be said that the 
Instruction which I put down on this 
subject was obstructive, but I can only 
say that I had no obstructive intention. 
I put down the Instruction simply to 
give the House the choice whether it 
would give this large sum of money to 
assist education, which we all believe in, 
or to assist the publicans, an object which 
a great many of us do not believe in. 
Under this Bill we find, as usual, that 
our friends in Scotland and in Ireland 
are going to get assistance for education, 
but not a word is said about it for Eng- 
land. I am not going to make a long 
educational speech, but I should like to 
say that an opportunity has now arisen 
for ‘assisting technical education, in a 
secondary sense, in a way which has 
not offered itself for many years. Last 
year the Government gave us a Tech- 
nical Instruction Bill, and a Revised Code 
this year, but unless more is done than 
has been at present to help intermediate 
education, a large portion of the money 
spent on education will have been wasted, 
and the Technical Education Act of last 
Session will remain, what, unfortunately, 
it is at present throughout most of 
the country, a dead letter. If the 
Government could see their way—and 
| Mr. Illingworth 
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they would receive every help from this 
part of the House—to stimulating local 
contributions under the Technical Educa- 
tion Act, by Imperial contributions, they 
would soon find a network of technical 
and secondary schools rising up through- 
out the country that would do credit to 
England, and soon put us on a level with 
other countries. I suppose I shall be 
asked ‘“‘Do the County Councils want 
this money for the compensation of 
publicans?” and I affirm, without any 
doubt, that if the County Councils were 
consulted at this moment, they would 
prefer to have the money for education 
rather than have it for the endowment 
of publicans. I think that one of the 
blots in the Bill, and in this claus 
especialiy, is that the County Councils 
have never been consulted in this matter. 
This was never mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech. The County Councils, which 
met in May, had no opportunity of dis- 
cussing the subject, and many of them 
will not meet again until August, when, 
I suppose, the Government will have 
passed the Bill into law. I think that 
many of the County Councils—I can 
speak for that to which I belong—will 
refuse to use this money at all, and I 
hope we shall find the whole of Wales 
and the whole of Scotland, as well as the 
whole of the North of Eugland, refusing 
to touch this money fur the purpose set 
down in the Bill. But offer it for educa- 
tion, and every County Council in the 
whole of Great Britain will instantly be 
willing and glad to help forward educa- 
tion—agricultural, commercial, ‘echnical, 
intermediate—for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of every county and every 
town. That is the proposition which I 
venture to lay before the Committee ; 
that, I say, would most certainly be 
the verdict on their own proceedings ; 
but the Government have sprung upon us 
this proposal. They have not consulted 
the County Councils, and they have laid 
at their doora duty that they do not want. 
to discharge. I think very often Punch 
hits off the feeling of this country in 
matters of this kind very well. Recently 
it depicted the President of the Local 
Government Board with the infant: 
publican in his arms and with the bottle 
of compensation to feed him, and the 
right hon. Gentleman is supposed to say, 
“Having brought the infant up, 1 
am going to drop him in _ some- 
body’s door,” and he drops him 
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in the doorway of the County Councils. 
Well, many of the County Councils will 
refuse to let him’ come inside the door. 
I may be told that this sum is too small 
to be of use for technical or intermediate 
education in this country; but I will 
endeavour to show, from the way we are 
working the Technical Education Act 
in Wales, that that is not the case. 
The Welsh Act may be called a 
small thing. It may give power 
to raise a $d. rate, but I do not 
hesitate to say, from what I have seen 
during the past six months, that in a 
year or two in Wales we shall have a 
system of secondary education which 
will set an example to England which 
she will desire to follow. I have the 
honour to be the Chairman of one of the 
County Committees, appointed under this 
Act, partly by the County Council and 
partly by the Government, and I am, 
therefore, familiar with the systematic, 
thorough, and genuine way in which 
these Committees are getting to work. 
What is happening there shows the 
stimulus which a Government grant 
gives in these matters, and I say that 
the Government might easily, in a very 
few clauses, draft a scheme for the em- 


ployment in England of the money dealt 
with in the Bill on some such operations 
as are now being carried out in Wales. 
That would be infinitely better than 
spending the money in raising the price 


of public houses. The hon. Member for 
the Bordesley Division (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), and other hon. Members, ask 
whether something cannot be done for 
agricultural education. I quite admit 
that something ought to bedone. When 
it is known what is being done in 
countries like Denmark and Switzerland 
for agricultural education, England 
ought to feei ashamed of herself, and 
here is her opportunity of freeing her- 
self from the reproach. If hon. Members 
press their principles this money might 
be the nucleus of a good system of 
agricultural and commercial education, 
and obviate the necessity our farmers 
and tradesmen are under of sending 
their children, for certain kinds of in- 
struction, to wretched private adventure 
schools. To devote it to this use 
would be far wiser than to adopt 
the proposal of the Government, 
which will cause the maximum of 
friction with the minimum of good. I 
shall be asked why I refer to the alter- 
VOL. CCCXLV. [rnp sunius.] 
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native of the Government. I do so 
first because I consider that alternative 
a bad one. We are justified in calling it 
a scheme of compensation on a basis to 
be fixed by the publicans themselves. If 
it be not a scheme for the benefit of the 
publicans, why do we get letters of this 
sort, of which I have had several ? 

‘Dear Sir,—As one of your constituents, 
having a uniary interest in the brewing 
and licensing trade, may I ask you to give 
your support to the Customs and Excise Duties 
Bill?” 

Having got your surplus out of drink, 
you say you are bound to spend some of 
it on those who sell drink. That may 
take in some people in the country, but 
I do not think it takes in anybody here. 
We know perfectly well that our taxes 
are not ear-marked in that way, and that 
the idea that the money must be spent 
on drink is simply a fraudulent and 
ludicrous assumption. As I have already 
pointed out, you will be involved in an 
endless muddle if you carry this pro- 
posal through. I believe that many of 
the County Councils will refuse to touch 
this money. You will then have one 
part of the country dealing with the 
question in the manner proposed, and 
the other parts withholding themselves 
from the “unclean thing” altogether. 
I believe my alternative to be one which 
supplies a genuine and real need to the 
country. We ask you to give to our 
young people in the middle classes, and 
the pick of the artisan class, who’are 
now receiving no training, good technical 
and modern instruction of a kind very 
different from that which is offered in 
many of our old grammar schools at the 
present time. We know just as well as 
Members opposite what are the evils and 
miseries which result from the drink 
traffic, and we offer alternatives of this 
kind, not because this happens to be 
their scheme, but because we believe it 
to be a vicious scheme, and one which 
will not remedy the evil against which 
it is directed. I venture to say there 
will not be a murmur from any Town 
Council in any part of Great Britain if 
my proposal be carried. But I suppose 
it will not be carried. You are going 
to force this sub-section through against 
the will of large masses of people, 
in a way which is very unusual 
in this House, and when you have 
done it, you will find yourself 
landed in a precious muddle, and will be 
Y 
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extremely sorry you ever made the pro- 

If the County Councils use the 
money there will be great danger of con- 
stant disputes among themselves. There 
will be a danger of jobbery. 
you will provide whether County 
Councillors who are brewers are to have 
votes in these matters or not. If not, 
you are going to disfranchise a large 
number of constituencies, whilst if they 
are vote you are going to allow 
that which is not allowed in the case of 
Magistrates. I can only say I hope that 
even now, at the eleventh hour, the Go- 
vernment will take advantage of this 
proposal, and will put an end to one of 
the most ill-advised propositions ever 
brought before the House. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
_ 17, to leave out sub-section (ii.), in order 
to insert— 


“(ii.) The sum of three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds shall be applied in England 
for the purposes of agricultural, commercial, 
and technical instruction, as defined in Section 
eight of ‘The Technical Instruction Act, 
1889,’ and in Wales either for the said pur- 
poses or for the purposes defined in Section 
seventeen of ‘The Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, 1889.’ —(Mr. Arthur Acland.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘(ii.) The sum of three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds shall be 
applied for such extinction of licences in 

ngland,’ stand part of the Clause.’’ 

*(11.23.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I think it 
will be more convenient if we discuss the 
general question of our plan upon the 
Amendment to leave out the sub-section, 
to be proposed by another hon. Member. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that that is 
the Motion now made. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am grateful to 
you, Sir, for pointing that out to me. 
Do I understand that when this question 
is put we shall have disposed of the 
point that the money be devoted to this 
particular purpose ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question I 
put is— 

“That the words, ‘The sum of £350,000 shall 


be applied for such extinction of licences in 
, England ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, I think it will 
be better that, for the moment, I should 
reply to the observations of the hon. 
Memberas regards hisalternative scheme, 
and reserve what I have tosay about our 
own plan. The hon. Member calls his a 
simple plan. He proposes that £350,000 

Mr. A. Acland 
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should be applied to agricultural, 
technical, and other education, without 
informing the Committee of a single 
condition on which the money is to be 
ranted. We are simply asked to vote 
£350,000 in the air for the general 
purposes which the hon. Member has 
indicated. I hope the hon. Member will 
do the Government the justice of ac- 
knowledging that they have shown every 
disposition to further the cause of educa- 
tion. They have carried a measure for 
intermediate education in Wales and also 
the Technical Education Act. Indeed, 
we are as anxious as the hon. Member 
himself is for the proper development of 
education in all its branches. We shall 
continue to advance in that direction. 
The hon. Member has used very violent 
language with regard to the Government 
proposals. I, however, will use very 
moderate language with regard to the 
proposal of the hon. Member. It would 
be impracticable to carry out the hon. 
Gentleman’s “simple plan” without 
having some indication of the conditions 
upon which the money is to be expended. 
Although we admire the enthusiasm of 
the hon. Gentleman in the cause, we 
cannot assent to his proposal. I think 
the hon. Member has, in some respects, 
done scant justice to the immense pro- 
gress made of late years in the cause 
of intermediate education. Splendid 
schools have been formed in many large 
towns, and in the Metropolis, by volun- 
tary efforts and by the generous assist- 
ance of the public, and have been 
brought to a high state of efficiency. It 
will be impossible for the Government 
to assent to the proposal which the hon. 
Gentleman has made. 

(11.28.) Mr. J. MORLEY (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): Mr. Courtney, on a 
point of order, I wish to ask you 
whether the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Brigg Division (Mr. 
Waddy) will orwill not be excluded 
by the ruling you have given ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: If the Committee 
resolve to retain the words “the sum 
of £350,000 shall be applied for such 
extinction of licences in England as here- 
inafter mentioned,” it will not be com- 
petent for the hon. Member for Brigg to 
move his Amendment. 

(11.29.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I 
would submit that if my hon. Friend, 
instead of moving to insert his Amend- 
ment after the word “mentioned,” 
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would move to insert it after the words 
“shall be applied,” the Question put 
from the Chair would then read—* The 
sum of £350,000 shall be applied in 
England for the purposes,” &c. The 
usual manner of putting an Amendment 
is todo so in such a form as not to shut 
out subsequent Amendments. If the 
question be put from the Chair in the 
way I have mentioned it will then be 
open for the hon. Member to make a 
proposal as to the method of applica- 
tion. 

(11.30.) Tae CHAIRMAN: I must 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the words proposed to be left out 
and the words proposed to be inserted 
are identical so far as what he refers to 
—*that the sum of £350,000 shall be 
applied.” It is not proposed by the hon. 
Member for Brigg, nor by other hon. 
Members, to strike out those words. The 
point in dispute arises immediately after 
the word “applied,” and in putting the 
question that the words “for such 
extinction of licences” stand part of the 
clause, I gave an opportunity to the 
opponents of that application of all kinds 
to combine against it. 

(11.31.) Mr. J. MORLEY: Would 
not the point be met by the alteration of 
the first line and a half of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Brigg down 
to the word “ England ?” 

Tas CHAIRMAN: Whether the hon. 
Member for Brigg or the hon. Member 
for Rotherham (Mr. A. Acland), or any 
other hon. Member proposes an alterna- 
tive, they all unite in opposing the 
adoption of the words “extinction of 
licences.” 

(11.32.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.): May I point out that 
the proposals of the hon. Member are 
not necessarily antagonistic to the 
application of the money for the extinc- 
tion of licences. I submit that it would 
not be correct to put the question in the 
form that the sum applicable to licences 
is to be left out, but that the proper way 
is, after the word “applied,” to take a 
Division on the question whetherso much 
is to be applied to technical education. 
There might then be enough money left 
for the licences. ; 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that 
is not the case, asa matter of fact. I 
would point out that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Brigg says “the 
said sum.” 
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*(11.34.) Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I should like to point out to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that we in Wales 
acknowledge that we are indebted to the 
Government for what they have done 
for Welsh education, but our gratitude 
would be increased if the Government 
would adopt the suggestions which have 
just been made by my hon. Friend. I 
am certain that the County Councils in 
Wales will decline to apply this money 
in the way proposed. The Bill, if it 
passes, will be a dead letter in Wales, 
for the feeling of the public is so strong 
against the proposed scheme of compen- 
sation for public houses that they will 
decline to touch the money for any such 
purpose. I can, however, assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that if he accepts the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend we shall 
receive the money with the greatest 
satisfaction, and shall apply it to the 
cause of education. The people of 
Wales are very poor people, and even 
the aid they received in the last Act fell 
short of ‘what they require to provide a 
complete scheme of secondary education. 
I, therefore, heartily support the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. 

(11.35.) Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Old- 
ham): The hon. Member who has moved 
this Amendment proposes to devote a 
sum of £350,000, to be raised from the 
tax on drink, to the purposes of inter- 
mediate education. It follows that the 
more drink consumed the better for the 
intermediate education of the country. 
It follows also that the father of a large 
family who wishes to give his children a 
good education has only to consume as 
much drink as possible. Allow me, also, 
to point out that this tax will be raised 
almost entirely from the working men, 
and the hon. Member proposes to devote 
it to founding a system of intermediate 
education which will not really affect the 
children of the working classes, because 
it is very seldom practicable for the son 
of a working man to spare sufficient time 
from work after coming to the age of 13 
or 14 to acquire a good intermediate 
education. Therefore, you will have in 
England, as you have in America, the 
complaint made by the masses of the 
working classes that they are taxed for 
the education of those who can very 
wellafford to pay for their own education. 
I believe myself that intemperance does 
far more harm to the agricultural 
labourers of this country than the lack 
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of a good education ; and I am prepared 
to do what I can for the cause of temper- 
ance, and to pay for what I think is a 
object. 
*(11.39.) Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 
S.E., Gorton): I think the Government 
ought to accept the Amendment with 
a considerable amount of gratitude. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. A. Acland) 
appears to have made a _ golden 
bridge across a state of difficulty, and 
leading to the position of perfect 
tranquillity. Weare, I think, all per- 
fectly agreed on the policy of taxing 
drink, but there is great difference of 
opinion as to the way in which the 
amount thus raised should be used. I 
think if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer adopts this Amendment all the 
differences will at once vanish. Some- 
thing has been said about the amount of 
money which is spent in this country on 
education, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reminded us of the closing 
days of last Session, when the proposals 
of the Government with regard to 
technical education were passed. I hope 


the right hon. Gentleman will not forget 
that on that occasion he received the 
support of Members on this side of the 


House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
one of the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Amendment was that my 
hon. Friend did not mention how the 
machinery for distributing the money 
would be devised. I need only remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
machinery exists. The Science and Art 
Department already takes charge of 
money to be used for educational pur- 
poses, and I am sure the Science and Art 
Department would, in a few days, show 
the right hon. Gentleman how this 
money could be distributed. The Depart- 
ment has already published a Minute 
respecting the disposition of the sum of 
£5,000 in aid of technical education. 
That is, however, a mere drop 
in the ocean, and is merely playing with 
a great national question. I need not 
remind hon. Members that in America 
there is a vast amount of money distri- 
buted amongst the various States 
in the form of land grants with 
which agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion is encouraged and maintained. 
Look at the vast industrial pursuits 
of England, and compare our means 
of industrial education with those 
of other countries? Why, we exist 
Mr, Elliott Lees 


{COMMONS} 
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under the most miserable condi- 
tions. I believe that if this £350,000 
were appropriated, as my hon. Friend 
suggests, it would be about the most 
popular action on the part of the House 
of Commons that has taken place for a 
considerable number of years. I 
sincerely trust the House will take 
this matter into its serious consideration, 
and I thank my hon. Friend for having 
thought of a plan by which he can settle 
all our differences and satisfy the country 
on this question. 

(11.45.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Shef- 
field, Brightside): Originally I had no 
intention of speaking on this question; 
but I feel I must say something by way 
of protest against what has fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman complains that my 
hon. Friend has submitted a vague Re- 
solution to the House, that he provides 
no machinery, and does not state the 
amounts to be allocated to the different 
counties. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
read the Amendment? What is the 
Amendment? It is that this money 
shall be applied in England for the 
purposes of agricultural, commercial, and 
technical instruction, as defined in the 
Act of last year, and in Wales either for 
the said purposes or for the purposes de- 
fined in Clause 17 of the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act, 1889. During 
the discussion which took place last year 
it was admitted on all hands that there 
was nothing that was more disagreeable 
to us than the delay which had taken 
place in the House in acting on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Technical Education, and the 
right hon. Gentleman tells us to-night 
we have passed an Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act for Wales, and with respect 
to technical education the right hon. 
Gentleman seems -to have forgotten 
we passed a Technical Education Act 
last year. But what did you do by 
passing a Technical Education Act last 
year? You simply gave powers to the 
Local Authorities to do something for 
Technical Education. But what have 

ou done for such education ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must know perfectly well it is the 
intention of the Government to meet 
what is done by the Local Authorities. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : 1 happen to have 
in my hand the Minutes of the Science 
and Art Department, from which I find 
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what is proposed to be done under the 
Technical Education Act of last year. I 
find that the entire sum proposed to be 
given is £5,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The first year. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir. I should 
like the Committee to understand how 
we are dealt with ; how the Government 
make promises and break them. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say what promises we have 
made, and how we have broken them ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: You took power 
to make grants for the purposes of 
Technial Education. This is June. What 
have you done in fulfilment of your 

romise ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : There are only three 
Local Authorities who are prepared to 
act, and we have taken such a sum as 
will meet all the demands that we think 
will be made upon us this year by the 
Local Authorities. When the Local 
Authorities exercise other powers we 
shall make further grants. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Not more than 
three Local Authorities are prepared to 
act. Why ? Because you have given them 
no inducement to act. You have placed 
no scheme of grants before them. You 
have made no offers to develope local 
efforts. One of the three Local Authori- 
ties to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred is Sheffield. You 
have been good enough to sanction the 
request they made, that they may at 
their own expense teach technical sub- 
jects. That is the extent of the assist- 
ance you have given them. Another 
member of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment shows that the sum to be allocated 
under the Technical Education Act of 
last year will during the financial year 
. 1891-92 be £5,000. There is not a 
Canton in Switzerland which would not be 
ashamed of such agrant. I wonder what 
the City of Berlin would say if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
German Empire were to propose that 
£5,000 should be granted for technical 
education to the City of Berlin. More 
than five times £5,000 is spent on 
technical education in Berlin, and yet 
£5,000 is all that is to be given to the 
whole of England and Wales. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says the 
Government have amply provided for 
what is required for 1892. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am sorry to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman. I 
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repeat that there has been no denial of 
any sum whatever. The Science and 
Art Department made their estimate of 
what the Local Authorities would ask, and 
if we have not given more it isnot because 
there is any reluctance on the part of 
the Government or the Spending Depart- 
ments, but because the Local Authorities 
did not put before the Government such 
proposals as would require more money. 
It: is all very well for the right hon. 
Gentleman to sneer at the Government 
Department in this matter, and to 
contrast what has been done with what 
is done by other Governments. I myself 
was struck by the smallness of the 
amount, bat I looked upon it as a result 
of the comparatively small demand made. 

I repeat, there is every disposition on the 
part of the Government to meet to the 
full all the requirements of the Act, and 
to perform the duty which Parliament 
has laid upon us under the Act. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My complaint 
is that the Government have not taken 
the initiative in this matter. Last year 
they threw the whole of the respon- 
sibility on the Local Authorities. We 
told them last year that the Local 
Authorities never would take steps, and 
now the right hon. Gentleman says it is 
all very fine to contrast what we are 
offering with what they are doing abroad. 
I have never heardjthat any country on 
the Continent has given £350,000 for 
the compensation of publicans. They 
do not spend their money in that kind 
of way. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: If I am not mis- 
taken, in Germany they bought up the 
whole of the public houses, and when 
they did so they compensated all the 
publicans. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: They must have 
done it very cheaply indeed ; they cer- 
tainly did not do it on your terms. The 
publicans were not left to fix their own 
terms, and no taxation was laid on the 
German public. But I was going to 
say that there is another Minute of the 
Science and Art Department which shows 
how we are going to provide for tech- 
nical education. The Minute is to the 
effect that no pupil in an elementary 
school is to be allowed to receive any 
grant from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. That is a distinct blow 


at our higher elementary Schools. 
I was astonished when [I read the 
Minute, and I should like to hear the 
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Vice President of the Council’s explana- 
tion of it. Now, Ido not think this money 
could be better applied than as suggested 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. A. Acland). 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
state of intermediate education in Eng- 
land is not what it used to be, because 
we have now excellent voluntary in- 
struction. What is to be done for the 
great towns, where there are no endow- 
ments? I opened a splendid elementary 
school in Yorkshire on Saturday, and I 
was told by the promoters that what they 
want are secondary schools that the 
farmers and tradesmen can use. I trust 
that this question will be thoroughly 
threshed out by the Committee, and 
that 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 





SUPERANNUATION (WAR DEPART- 
MENT) BILL.—(No. 297.) 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 239.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 


again upon Thursday. 


ANGLESEY ASSIZES AND QUARTER 
SESSIONS BILL.—(No. 248.) 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): There is a 
point that requires a little consideration, 
and I will ask the hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill not to ask the House to take 
it until Monday. 

Consideration as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 167.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : May Iask 
if the Bill extends to Ireland? 
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Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer. 


sity): It dues not; but, if it had been 
possible, I should have been quite willing 
that it should. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): Will the title 
permit of an Amendment extending the 
Bill to Ireland ? 


Tat CHAIRMAN: The title of the 
Bill is Public Libraries (England) Act 
Amendment Bill, so it would not be com. 
petent for the Committee to extend its 
operation to Ireland. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) RATING BILL. 
(No. 149.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS : (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.— (No. 262.) 
Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS BILL. —(No. 170.) 
; SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
objection taken. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I would ask you, Sir, seeing 
that the House is unanimous in favour 


with the single exception of the hon. 
Member objecting, whether there is any 
method by which the blocking effect 
of this single objection can be obviated ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: A single objection 
is sufficient to arrest the progress of a 
Bill at this hour. 

Second Reading deferred till to- 


morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 





Mr. Mundella 





of the Second Reading of this Bill, ~ 


by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 11th June, 1890 ° 


EDUCATION CODE (1890) [GRANT]. 

Committee to consider of authorising an 
additional special Grant, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, to certain Elementary 
Schools, in pursuance of any Act of the pre- 
sent Session for making operative certain 
Articles of the Education Code, 1890 (Queen’s 
Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES (PREVENTION) 
BILL.—(No. 210.) 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

*(12.30.) Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) : I beg to move the re-committal 
of the Bill in respect of Clause 5. I have 
given notice of my intention to move 
the re-committal in regard to Clauses 
4,5,and 6; but I understand that my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Salford (Mr. Lees Knowles), who has 
charge of the Bill, consents to the strik- 
ing out of Clauses 4 and 6, and, there- 
fore, it is not necessary to trouble the 
House in reference to them. Clause 5 
contains a considerable amount of con- 
tentious matter, and I think the quickest 
way of discussing our points of difference 
will be to do so conversationally in Com- 
mittee. It will certainly obviate the 
necessity of making set speeches. There 
is this justification for the re-committal 
of the Bill in regurd to Clause 5, that 
clause was never really considered at 
all. It went through Committee without 
discussion in about one minute after 
midnight. 


Motion, “That the Bill be re-com- 
mitted in respect of Clause 5,”—(Mr. 
M‘Laren,)—put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
*Mr. M‘LAREN: I have a series of 
Amendments to move in this clause, 
and the first is on page 2, line 2, to leave 


out “shall have reasonable cause to 
believe” and insert “is in the posses- 
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sion of evidence.” The words which 
provide that the medical officer shall 
have reasonable cause to believe are 
much too vague. 

Question, “That the words ‘shall 
have reasonable cause to believe’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, “That the words ‘is in 
the possession of evidence’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. M‘LAREN: I have now to 
move, on page 2, line 41, to leave 
out “or” and insert “and.” My 
object in moving the substitution of 
“and” for “or” is to provide that the 
medical officer shall not in every single 
instance be able of his own motion to put 
the Act in force on a mere supposition. 
The Amendment will secure that the 
dairy farmer shall not be made the 
victim of a mere supposition. 


Amendment moved, Clause 5, page 2, 
line 41, to leave out “or” and insert 
“and.” —(Mr. M‘Laren.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘or’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*(12.40.) Mz. LEES KNOWLES (Sal- 
ford, W.): I am afraid that I cannot 
accept this Amendment. If “and” is 
substituted for “or,” it will let in per- 
sons outside the district in which action 
is to be taken by the Local Authorities. 
I hope the Amendment will not be 
pressed. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN : I should like to know 
what view the President of the Local 
Government Board takes of the Amend- 
ment. } 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircatz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
there is great force in what my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Salford has 
said, that there might be disease outside 
a given area, and, in that case, the clause 
would be inoperative. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: If the disease is out- 
side one district, it would be inside 
another. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: But there might be 
one district in which the Act is operative, 
whereas it would not affect another. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentles 
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man that the clause ought to remain as 
it is in this respect. The substitution of 
the word “and” for “or” would render 
it necessary for the Acting Authorities 
to prove that damage would be done by 
infection before they can take action. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(12.43.) Mr. M‘LAREN: The next 
question is one which deals with the 
employment of a Veterinary Inspector. 
My hon. Friend has accepted the prin- 
ciple, but there is a difference between 
us as to the extent of the powers to be 
conferred. I propose to move in line 3, 
after the word “powey” to insert the 
words “if accompanied by a Veterinary 
Inspector appointed by the Local Au- 
thorityof the district.” My main conterttion 
is that the Veterinary Inspector should 
be present whenever the dairy is 
inspected. I am strongly of opinion that 
the medical officer ought always to take 
the Veterinary Inspector with him, and 
I hope my Amendment will be accepted. 
I have received letters from the Metro- 
politan Dairymen’s Society, and the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
strongly supporting that view, and the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk (Sir E. 
Birkbeck) asks me to say on behalf of 
the Chamber of Agriculture, which he 
represents, that he much prefers my 
Amendment to that of the hon. Memher 
in charge of the Bill, which provides that 
the medical officer shall be accompanied 
by a Veterinary Inspector or some 
other veterinary surgeon merely when 
he visits the cattle. He feels, as 
those connected with the dairy interest 
also feel, that it is necessary to have 
the Veterinary Inspector always there. 
My own opinion is that the duty should 
bedischarged by the Veterinary Inspector, 
and that it would be quite improper to 
bring in any veterinary surgeon. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 

3, after the word “power,” to insert the 
words “if accompanied by a Veterinary 
Inspector.”—(Mr. Walter M’ Laren.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(12.48.) Mr. LEES KNOWLES : I 
must ask my hon. Friend not to press 
this Amendment. The Amendment 
which stands on the Paper in my name 

Mr. Esslemont 
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goes, I think, quite far enough. The 
question is not so much the considera- 
tion of the health of the animals as of the 
persons who are liable to be infected. I 
am not inclined to lay much stress 
upon the inspection of animals in the 
dairies, and my proposition is that the 
medical officer should be accompanied 
in his inspection by the Veterinary 
Inspector, or some other veterinary 
surgeon. I do not think it is necessary 
to have two Reports, but one Report from 
the medical officer will be quite 
sufficient. Then, again, the question of 
time is of importance, and it is quite 
possible that the Veterinary Inspector 
might be unable to accompany the 
medical officer in his inspection at the 
proper moment. 

*(12.50.) Sm WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston): I quite agree with 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill. 
I think that in many instances it would 
be found that disease has been dis- 
seminated without the animals having 
had anything to do with it. There are 
diseases which may arise from the con- 
dition of the dairy keeper’s family, the 
state of the drainage, an imperfect water 
supply, and many other causes, and it is 
manifest that the opinion of a Veterinary 
Inspector upon the nature of the 
drainage or the water supply, or the 
state of the dairy keeper’s family would 
have very little weight indeed. _ I, there- 
fore, think that it would be undesirable 
to require the medical officer to be 
accompanied, in every instance, by a 
Veterinary Inspector. I hope that my 
hon. friend will withdraw his Amend 
ment. 


*(12.51.) Dr. FARQUHARSON 
(Aberdeen, W.): I am of the same 
opinion, because I believe that in many 
cases the presence of a veterinary sur- 
geon would be altogether superfluous. 
There are many questions in regard to 
the dissemination of disease by means 
of milk which can only be investigated 
properly by a medical man, and the 
presence of a veterinary surgeon would 
be of no assistance at all. I would, there- 
fore, recommend my hon. Friend to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


(12.52.) Mr. ESSLEMONT: As one 
who has had a great deal of practical 
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experience, I would also recommend 
the hon. Member not to press the 
Amendment. I think he mis-appre- 
hends entirely the view of infection 
being conveyed through milk. There 
are many cases in which the infection 
does not arise from the state of the 
animals themselves, but, from the condi- 
tions of the dairy, the drainage, the 
water supply, and other circumstances, 
altogether apart from the animals from 
which the milk comes. Almost without 
exception the milk comes from the cow 
pure, and the infection arises from cir- 
cumstances in regard to which a veteri- 
nary surgeon can have no knowledge 
whatever. In Aberdeenshire it was 
proved that although infection was con- 
veyed by the milk the animals themselves 
. were perfectly healthy. 


(12.54.) Mr. A. PEASE (York): I 
hope that my hon. Friend will persevere 
with the Amendment. I believe that the 
objection to this part of the Bill origi- 
nated with the Cleveland Chamber of 
Agriculture, and was ultimately adopted 
by the Central Chamber, which took 
into consideration all the points which 
have been referred to. 


Infectious Diseases 


*(12.55.) Mr. M‘LAREN: I think 
that the hon. Members who have ad- 
vised the withdrawal of the Amendment 


have overlooked the Interpretation 
Clause of the Bill in regard to the word 
“dairy.” If it provided that a dairy 
should mean a room in which milk is 
placed in large cans there would be no 
difficulty, and there would be no neces- 
sity for a Veterinary Inspector to go there, 
or to enter a shop in which milk is sold. 
Bnt “a dairy” is to include any farm- 
house or cow shed, or any other place 
from which milk can be supplied. It is 
certainly my intention to take a Division 
upon the Amendment. I regard it as 
being of much importance, in view of 
the wide interpretation which may be 
given to the word “ dairy.” 

(12.57.) Mr, ESSLEMONT: In most 
of the cases in which infection has been 
communicated it has been proved that it 
arose from circumstances altogether out- 
side,the province of a veterinary sur- 
geon. 

(12.58.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I am afraid that the adoption .of 
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the Amendment would render the Act 
absolutely unworkable. That would cer- 
tainly be the case in Ireland, because in 
many cases it would be necessary to send 
20, 30, or 50 miles before the services of 
a veterinary surgeon could be obtained. 
There are always plenty of doctors, but 
the properly qualified veterinary surgeons 
are very few in number. 


(1.0.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): Just a word of correction on a 
matter of fact. It is not absolutely 
a fact that all diseases connected with 
milk arise from impurities introduced 
into the milk after it has left the cow. 
As a matter of fact, the latest investiga- 
tiens indicate that at least two dangerous 
and terrible diseases are capable of pro- 
pagation by milk exactly as it is taken 
from the animal—scarlatina and diph- 
theria. This is a recent addition to our 
scientific knowledge. It has been ascer- 
tained that cows do suffer from scarlatina 
in a form identical with that in which 
the disease affects human beings, and it 
has been proved, on the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence, that milk from 
animals so affected may give rise to 
scarlatina in human beings, and be the 
cause of a serious epidemic. Researches 
carried on at the Brown InStitute show, 
also, that the diphtheria poison can be 
communicated from man to cows, and 
the milk from a cow so infected did give 
rise to diphtheria in cats and other 
animals susceptible to the disease. But 
I do not say this is an argument for 
accepting the Amendment. The busi- 
ness of the Medical Officer of Health is 
to trace and control an epidemic, and his 
investigation would be directed to the 
milk supply, the drainage, the water at 
the dairy, and the persons connected 
with the dairy, and if he found nothing 
to account for it he would naturally 
look at the cattle, and, in doing 
this, he would naturally supple- 
ment his information by applying to a 
competent veterinary surgeon. The 
medical officer would, in all probability, 
be a man of exceptional scientific know- 
ledge, and he would not have recourse to 
the ordinary veterinary surgeon to be 
found in such districts as the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway has referred 
to. An appeal from the medical officer 
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to the ordinary veterinary surgeon would 
be a foolish and dangerous step. 


(1.3.) Mr. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
Under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act veterinary surgeons, and especially in 
Ireland, have great experience in the 
examination of dairies, and I think in 
Dublin the inspection of dairies is alto- 
gether in the hands of veterinary 
surgeons. I think it is an extremely 
serious thing to entrust to a Medical 
Officer of Health the power to stop the 
sale of milk, not only from a dairy, but 
from a farm also. Of course the case 
stated by my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Nolan) is altogether visionary, 
and probably the Act would not be in 
operation in the Union of Tuam. But 
there will be power in the Bill to call on 
the local veterinary surgeon, and I 
should imagine there is a veterinary 
surgeon there to assist the medical 
officer. It would be a serious thing to 
entrust the power to a medical officer, 
open sometimes to considerations apart 
from actual knowledge. It would be, I 
think, a dangerous thing to entrust him 
with the power of stopping a man’s 
trade. There is no provision for com- 
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pensation, and a man might be practically 
ruined by a single individual. 


*(1.5.) Sm WALTER FOSTER: 
The mode of procedure would probably 
be this. When any epidemic is thought 
to be connected with a dairy, a medical 
man skilled in tracing the causes of an 
epidemic would, having exhausted all 
the more common causes of disease apart 
from the cattle, turn to the cattle, and 
then nobody has any objection to the 
intervention of the veterinary surgeon. 
This is a question of public administra- 
tion. A locality having determined to 
adopt this Act, the putting in operation 
of the machinery for the preservation of 
health rests with the Medical Officer of 
Health, and we want to have this 
machinery put in operation without 
unnecessary delay or impediment. We 
have no objection to the veterinary 
surgeon in the case of disease of 
animals, but this is a. question of 
human life and health; and if, in the 
course of investigation, no cause having 
been discovered, it is suspected that the 
cattle originate the disease, then the 
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functions of the veterinary surgeon 
come in, and there is no objection. I 
hope my hon. Friend will not think it 
necessary to press the Amendment. 


(1.8.) Mr. A. PEASE: There seems 
to be an idea that the opinion of the 
Veterinary Inspector will over-ride that 
of the medical officer, but that is not so ; 
the latter may pass through the cow-shed 
and not observe that the disease is in the 
cattle. This Amendment will be a pro- 
tection to the farmer and also to the 
public. 

(1.9.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham): My hon. Friend has intro- 
duced an Amendment, adding the words 
“if accompanied by a Veterinary In- 
spector or some other veterinary sur- 

on.” So the point at issue is not 
whether the medical officer is to be 
accompanied, but whether it shall be by 
a Veterinary Inspector or some other 
surgeon 

*(1.9.) Mr. MDAREN: No; the 

point at issue is whether he shall accom- 
pany the medical officer on other occa- 
sions, or only when the visit is to inspect 
the cattle. The question as to whether 
it shall be the Veterinary Inspector or 
a casual veterinary surgeon, is a dif- 
ferent point to be raised later. 

(1.10.) Mr. BAUMANN: But if the 
Amendment is carried, surely then it 
will be made obligatory ? 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: Quite so, but other 
words might be added. 


(1.10.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 42; Noes 82.—(Div. List, No. 128.) 


*(1.20.) Mr. M‘LAREN: I should 
like to know whether the Government 
approve of allowing the words “any 
other veterinary surgeon,” to stand? My 
own feeling is in favour of Veterinary In- 
spector or officer. When the Bill was 
introduced, it provided that any doctor 
should make the inspection, but at the 
instance of the Government, I presume, 
any doctor was struck out. But now the 
same thing occurs in regard to veterin- 
ary inspection. It seems to me that 
when a public duty is to be performed 
it should be entrusted to a public officer. 
I entirely object toany casual veterinary 
surgeon being called in, whether quali- 
fied or not. I do not know whether it is 
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necessary for a qualified veterinary sur- 
geon to have a diploma, but, at any rate, 
I think we ought to limit the duties to a 
public official. I do not know what the 
view of the Government may be, but 
that ismy impression. I beg, pro formd, 
to move the omission of the words. 

Amendment proposed, to leave ou' the 
words, “or some other veterinary sur- 
geon.”” 


*(1.21.) Mr. RITCHIE: Thismightlead 
to lamentable delay in the inspection, for 
the Veterinary Inspector might be en- 
gaged ata distance out of the district. 
There would be no objection to the addi- 
tion of the words “approved by the 
Local Authority.” 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: Something of that 
kind I should be willing to accept. 

Mr. C. ACLAND (Cornwall, Laun- 
ceston): Would not the approval of 
the Local Anthority be equally a cause 
of delay? Would a general approval 
be sufficient ? 

*(1.22.) Mr. RITCHIE: It would be 
competent for the Local Authority to 
nominate generally, not specially. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): There is danger in allowing 
the Local Authority to stamp with their 
approval, or mark with their disapproval, 
a man engaged in earning an honest 
livelihood. Asa matter of principle, I 
strongly object to this. 

(1.22.) Mr. ESSLEMONT: It might 
bring us to an agreement if we inserted 
the word “qualified” before veterinary 
surgeon. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, the words 
“properly qualified” might be inserted. 

*Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): Why 
should we not throw upon the Inspector 
the responsibility of appointing a deputy ? 
It would be easy to avoid delay, by 
adding the words ‘‘appointed by him.” 

*Mr. RITCHIE: In reference to 
another Bill the House universally 
expressed disapproval of one officer being 
nominated by another. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, after “other,” 
to insert “ properly qualified.” — (Mr. 
M'‘Laren.) 

Amendment agreed to 
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Amendment proposed, after “dairy 
and,” insert “if accompanied by a 
Veterinary Inspector, or some other 
properly qualified veterinary surgeon, to 
inspect.” —(Mr. Knowles.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


*(1.23.) Mr. M‘LAREN : Is it possible 
to insert words to allow the Veterinary 
Inspector to make his Report in cases 
where he inspects cattle? I think he 
ought to make a Report on his inspection, 
and the Local Authority should have his 
opinion at first hand; it should not be 
communicated privately to the medical 
officer. For that purpose, I move to 
substitute the word “they ” for “he” in 
line 5. I do not know whether the 
grammar is not a little confused ; I have 
not had time to consider it. 


Amendment proposed, line 5 omit “he” 
and insert “ they.” 


(1.24.) Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Two 
Reports, I think, would he objectionable. 
I think it is sufficient for the Authority 
to have the medical officer’s Report, in 
the preparation of which he may have 
had the assistance of the Veterinary 
Inspector. 

*(1.25.) Mr. RITCHIE: It is quite 
clear the medical officer must be 
responsible in framing his Report, and 
must give his opinion as to detriment to 
health. It would be proper that this 
should be accompanied by a Report from 
the Veterinary Inspector, but the duty 
of framing his Report in reference to 
health must rest with the medical 
officer. 

*(1.26.) Mr. MCLAREN: That is 
precisely my view. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest words to carry that 
out, and I will withdraw my Amend- 
ment? The Report of the Veterinary 
Inspector might be sent under cover by 
the medical officer. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, line 5, leave 
out “or is likely to arise.”—(Mr. 
Knowles.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 8, after the word “ dairy,” to insert 
the words “to appear before them to show 
cause why an order should not be issued 
requiring him.”—(Mr. M‘Laren.) 
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*(1.27.) Mr. RITCHIE: To carry out 
my suggestion, I would propose an 
addition in line 7, thus— 

‘* He shall report thereon to the Local Autho- 
rity and his —— shall be accompanied by 


any Report the Veterinary Inspector may desire 
to make.” 


(1.29.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester) : The grammar 
will then require correction. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: That may be done on 
Report stage. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I think the 
wording of my Amendment is rather 
better than that of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment now before us. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: Iam quite willing 
to accept it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


The following Amendments were also 
agreed to:—Clause 5, page 3, line 10, 
after “by the Local Authority,” in- 
sert— 

“ And if he fail to show such cause, then the 

Local Authority may issue such Order; ” 
Line 11, leave out from “local,” to 
“district,” inclusive, and insert ‘ Sani- 
tary Authority and County Council of 
the district or county;” line 15, leave 
out from “and,” to “respectively,” 
inclusive. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: In page 3, 
line 18, after “ respectively,” insert— 

“An Order made by a Local Authority in 

pursuance of this section shall be forthwith 
withdrawn on the Local Authority being satis- 
fied that the milk supply has been changed, or 
that the cause of the infection has been re- 
moved ” 
Iam willing to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member to insert after the 
word “ Authority,” the words “or the 
medical officers on its behalf.” 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: The Local Authority 
may only meet once a fortnight, and it 
would not do for the matter to stand 
over for that time. 1, therefore, move 
the insertion of the words “or the 
medical officer on its behalf.” 


Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
26, at end, add— , 
“Provided also, that no —— of a dairy 


shall be liable to an action for breach of con- 
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tract on the part of any of his customers, if 
the breach be due to an Order from the Local 
Authority under this Act.””-—(Mr. Knowles.) 

*Mr. M‘LAREN : I beg to move that 
the words “on the part of any of his 
customers” be struck out. They seem 
vague and unnecessary. 


Question, “That those words stand 
part of the Amendment,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question, “That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported. , 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


*Mr. STEPHENS (Hornsey): I beg 
to move the following new Clause :— 

*¢ Whenever it shall be certified to the Local 
Authority by the Medical Officer of Health 
that it is desirable, with a view to prevent the 
spread of infectious disease, that they should 
be furnished with a list of the patients of any 
medical practitioner, the Local Authority ve | 
require such medical practitioner to furni 
them with a full and complete list of the names 
and addresses of the persons such medical 
practitioner is attending or has attended 
during the past two months, and such medical 
practitioner shall furnish such list accordingly, 
and the Local Authority shall pay to him for 
every such list the sum of ten shillings.” 


I think hon. Members will feel that we 
are dealing only with the fringe of the 
matter, while my clause addresses itself 
to the most serious risks of infection. It 
has not to do with minute causes of 
possible infection; these can never be 
wholly excluded while human beings 
are crowded in towns under the pressure 
of constant association for employment 
or other necessities of daily life. Hon. 
Members must be aware that doctors 
often come fresh from the sources of in- 
fection, where it is abounding and profuse, 
fresh and in highest vitality, and, not- 
withstanding, cannot decline attending 
patients highly susceptible to infection ; 
and I think those who have the requisite 
knowledge and fortitude would do far 
better not to send for the doctor. Again, 
the doctor may be called in suddenly to 
attend lying-in women, who are highly 
susceptible to infection. I, am_ bear- 
ing in mind, more than anything, 
the danger of puerpal fever. I 
might, perhaps, refer to an incident 
which occurred a short time ago. The 
superintendent of one of our cemeteries 
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asked me why it was that whenever they 
had a burial from a lying-in hospital 
they always had a great number of 
burials a week or two afterwards. 
Sensible men cannot be beguiled by what 
is said about disinfection, because they 
know that there is nothing settled about 
what is called disinfection. I myself 
have experimented for many years with 
antiseptics, with a view of seeing under 
what conditions they would check the 
development or growth of germs, and I 
may say that everyone who knows any- 
thing at all about this subject is aware 
that the whole question is fraught with 
great difficulty. We know on the very 
best authority that analysis of water is 
almost useless for detecting what is dan- 
gerous or otherwise. You may have 
water which is full of organic matter, 
but which, at the same time, may be per- 
fectly innocuous, while, on the other 
hand, you may have water containing 
hardly any organic matter, but the 
little it does contain is likely to produce 
the most deadly results. Therefore, I 
say we ought to endeavour to get rid of 
these pretences, and try to get to the 
bottom and the truth. Of course, the 
doctor is, from the necessities of his 
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occupation, in the very midst of whatever 


infection happens to exist. His hair and 
his professional black coat are mediums 
for the conveyance of infection. We 
know that cloth attracts and retains 
infection, collecting the deadly particles 
much in the same way as a cotton-wool 
filter collects and holds the London 
“blacks.” Well, I ask how do you pro- 
pose to disinfect the doctor? Certainly 
he ought to be shaved, because his hair 
is a sure medium for the conveyance of 
infection. Moreover, his woollen cloth- 
ing cannot be disinfected, and if it were 
washed with alkalies it would soon rot 
and be destroyed. If we are to shrink 
from subjecting young and inexperienced, 
and, therefore, often reckless, men just 
emerged from the students’ condition to 
wholesome rules and regulations, if we 
are to make them judges in their own 
cases instead of enforcing upon them 
some sort of tangible responsibilty, we 
practically leave them free to pronounce 
the verdict on their own proceedings. 
This is exactly what I wish to prevent. 
I do not wish to allow these men to cover 
up everything, they do by a certificate 
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of death, and in that way to close the 
chapter. Isay that if the House assents 
to this measure, without dealing with the 
question I refer to in some such way as I 
have proposed, it will be straining at a 
gnat and swallowingacamel. Of course, 
we all know that great excuses are to be 
made for the doctors. They are con- 
stantly being sent for in crowded 
districts, where they must attend large 
numbers of patients suffering from every 
form of disease. In this way they carry 
contagion and infection from house to 
house, but, this being so, I say that 
we are bound to deal with the matter 
in a firm and sensible manner. I im- 
plore the House not to allow this Bill to 
pass without some legislation on this 
point. Itis our duty to insist on im- 
posing some sense of responsibility on 
those who are necessarily vehicles of 
infection. What the Sanitary Autho- 
rities may do when they get‘ this Bill 
I cannot tell, any more than I can 
imagine what they will do when they 
get a list from the dairyman or from the 
jaundry. All this seems to me to be 
merely intended to enable an interest- 
ing Report to be written after all the 
mischief is done. I want to stop the 
mischief, and I have no doubt that if the 
Local Authority possessed the power I 
propose to confer they would deal 
effectually with this matter. They 
certainly could deal with it effectually 
by requiring medical practitioners attend- 
ing infectious cases to confine their prac- 
tice to that class of disorders. That would 
be a sensible, a humane, and a common 
sense thing todo. Medical men ought 
not to be allowed to attend lying-in 
women and persons suffering from in- 
fectious diseases at the same time, but 
at present we have no means of prevent- 
ing this. I therefore, with some con- 
fidence, commend this clause to the 
House as one well worthy of its 
acceptance. 

Clause (Local Authorities may require 
medical practitioners to furnish list of 
patients, —(Mr. Stephens,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

*(1.55.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I 
cannot think that the hon. Gentle- 
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man opposite has moved this clause 
seriously. There are, doubtless, a certain 
number of people who dislike the Bill, 
and this proposal would seen to have 
been put forward by them as a sort of 
reductio ad absurdum. I happen to 
reside in a dairy country, the vale 
of Berkeley, a very important dairy 
district, and I have endeavoured to 
ascertain the views of the dairy farmers 
in that part of the Kingdom: on 
this subject, and in reply to what 
has already been said on this point I 
have to say that I have not heard a 
single word against the proposals con- 
tained in this Bill. On the contrary, all 
respectable people engaged in dairy 
farming appear to approve of the 
measure, and think that the only 
people it would hit are those who 
deserve to be hit. But I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman opposite whether he 
means seriously to argue that medical 
men are to go about clean shaved and 
without any clothes ? If so, I recommend 
him to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
Medical Profession. That, however, has 
nothing to do with the Milk Bill, and I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will not put 
the House to the trouble of dividing 
on a proposal which I really cannot look 
upon as anything but a joke. 
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Question put, and negatived. 


(1.58.) Amendment proposed, in page 
1, line 14, to leave out from the word 
“ cowshed,” to the end of line 18.—(Mr. 
John Kelly.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I am sorry 
to say I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member’s proposal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. KELLY: I have now to move 
the omission from line 22, page 3, of 
the word “two,” in order to insert 
the word “four.” I hope the hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of this Bill will see his 
way to the acceptance of this proposal ; 
as otherwise, seeing how generally the 
provisions must affect the poorer mem- 
bers of the community, they must com- 
mit all sorts of offences owing to their 

Mr. Winterbotham 
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remaining in absolute ignorance of these 
having been created by the Act. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I agree to 
the hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg, 
Sir, to move that Clause 4 be omitted. 


*Dr. FARQUHARSON: I must pro- 
test against the omission of thisclause. I 
have no doubt that in assenting to its 
omission the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill has yielded to a pressure 
which is absolutely irresistible ; but if 
he feels compelled to throw Jonah over- 
board in order to save his ship, it occurs 
to me that Jonah is, in reality, the best 
part of his cargo, and that if this clause 
and Clause 6, which I understand is also 
to be omitted, are both to be withdrawn, 
the Bill will be rendered practically use- 
less. I should be glad if the hon. Mem- 
ber in charge of the measure would give 
us some reasons for the withdrawal of 
these clauses. Last year, ona Bill relating 
to notification of infectious diseases, it was 
predicted, as is predicted with regard to 
this measure, that the difficulties in the 
way of working the measure will prac- 
tically render it inoperative; but that 
measure having been passed, the difficul- 
ties predicted with regard to it have 
altogether disappeared, and I have 
not the least doubt that if this mea- 
sure were passed in its present form 
the objections now urged against it 
would also disappear. I think I may be 
allowed to say that I speak with some 
little authority on this matter, because, 
as a Member of a Committee dealing 
with matters of this kind for some 
years, it is within my knowledge that 
since the year 1882 something like 30 
localities have adopted the proyisions 
dealing with the inspection of milk out- 
side of particular districts, while 19 
other localities have adopted those 
clauses inside the districts. I should 
have liked to have heard some specific 
arguments or reasons of a practical 
nature showing that these provisions 
have pressed harshly and done harm to 
the milk trade. Ido not desire to say 
more at the present moment, because I 
regard what I have already said as 
something in the nature of a funeral 
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oration on this measure, should,these two 
clauses be omitted. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT : Having had some 
practical experience in regard to the 
question of milk supply, as furnished 
from carts perambulating the streets, I 
may state that a large portion of the 
milk thus sold is supplied to persons 
whose names and addresses dairymen 
know nothing of. To attempt to lay down 
arule requiring that these names and 
addresses should be supplied by the 
dairymen to the Local Authorities would 
be to attempt an impossibility. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I think my hon. 
Friend has done well in proposing to 
omit this clause which, taking it as a 
whole, it would be hardly possible to 
work. An hon. Gentleman opposite has 
spoken of the omission of this clause as 
the throwing overboard of Jonah. Doubt- 
less the hon. Member is well versed in 
scriptural history, and he will therefore 
remember that the throwing overboard 
of Jonah was not the end. of that indi- 
vidual’s career. We are in hopes of 
being able to insert hereafter some 
provision that will practically compensate 
for the omission of this clause. 


Mr. STEPHENS: I should like to 
add to what has been stated by an hon. 
Member opposite that not only do the 
milkmen’s customers vary from day to 
day, but the milk supply itself is of a 
variable character, which fact alone 
would furnish a cause of considerable 
difficulty. 


Mr. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): I 
am quite convinced that in many parts 
of the Metropolis this clause would be 
entirely unworkable. In the poorer and 
more crowded districts the sellers of 
milk have not the slightest idea of the 
names or addresses of the persons they 
supply. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
Clause 4 be omitted,”—agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
leave out Clause 6.—(Mr. John Kelly.) 
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Question proposed “That the words, 


‘ Whenever it shall be certified to the Local 
Authority by the medical officer of health that 
it is desirable, with a view to prevent the 

es, of infectious disease,’ stand part of the 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON: I wish to 
point out that the Bill will be a much 
better measure if this clause were 
retained. If a person having scarlet 
fever in the house sends articles of linen 
to a public laundry without having disin- 
fected them the disease may spread like 
wildfire; whereas if a doctor or Medical 
Officer of Health has reasonable suspicion 
that a person having an infectious disease 
in his family is sending clothes to a 
particular laundry he would warn the 
laundry proprietor not to admit them 
until they had been properly disinfected. 
Both the public and the laundry pro- 
prietor would benefit by this arrange- 
ment. 


*Srr WALTER FOSTER: I think it 
would be much better if this clause were 
retained. I was glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) say that 
he looked forward to the time when 
some such provision might be adopted. 
I do not like this tentative method of 


proceeding in matters affecting the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of people, and 
I must say that I regard it as un- 
worthy of a_ strong Government. 
We ought, in regard to these 
laundries, to have the courage of our 
convictions ; and, for my part, I cannot see 
that the difficulty of carrying out this 
clause is nearly as great as that which 
belongs to the case of the retail milk- 
dealer. As it is, many a laundry is 
ruined by the fact that infected clothes 
are sent 'to it by some unscrupu- 
lous customer. This clause might be 
amended, so as to prevent that kind of 
thing to a great extent, by giving the 
Medical Officer of Health reasonable con- 
trol over the laundries. In omitting 
this clause the Government are showing 
a timidity which, I repeat, is unworthy 
of them, at any rate from a scientific point 
of view, however commendable it may 
appear to them from a political point of 
view. 

Mr. H. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
I desire merely to say that I gather from 
my constituents there is very little local 
opposition to this particular clause, at 
any rate the opposition to it is certamly 
not so considerable nor of the same 
character as that which was directed 
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against Clause 4, which has already been 
struck out. Itrust the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill will stick to the 
clause. 


Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe LO- 
CAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Lone, Wilts, Devizes): I desire to point 
out that whatever may have been the 
reasons which have induced my hon. 
Friend to consent to the omission of this 
clause hon. Members opposite are hardly 
justified in reflecting on the action of the 
Government. I am glad the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir W. Foster) is of 
opinion that the Government is a strong 
Government ; but I can assure him that 
the course he objects to has nothing to do 
with the action of the Government. 


(2.15.) Mr. LEES KNOWLES: It is 
absolutely and entirely a private Mem- 
ber’s Bill, and knowing the difficulty of 
getting a private Member’s Bill through 
the House, and knowing that if I kept 
Clauses 4 and 6 in my Bill it would 
delay the measure, I agreed to throw 
them over. 

Mr. STEPHENS: The hon. Member 
has evidently not received so many com- 
munications as I have ; perhaps, because 


the people touched are feebler persons. 
The Amendment which I have just put 
down upon the Paper would lock up 
the infected place and destroy the in- 


fection upon the spot. Infected clothes 
scrubbed and washed, the water passing 
through the sewers, all of which are 
leaky, would spread the infection. 
The object of my Amendment was to 
prevent that. Iam very glad, however, 
that the hon. Member has had the 
wisdom to withdraw the clause. 


(2.17.) Dr. CAMERON: I hope 
there will be a Division against the ex- 
clusion of this clause, because laundries 
are on a different footing to dairies. 
Disease might be propagated from a 
dairy, and it would take a week 
before you could ascertain how the 
disease had originated. It obviously 
would be the duty of the Authori- 
ties, pending the obtaining of the 
information, to warn the customers of the 
dairy, and, therefore, the business of the 
dairy would be injuriously affected. I 
can quite understand the opposition of 
the dairy keepers. But the laundry is 

Mr. H. Lawson 
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on an entirely different footing. The 
list of customers would enable the autho- 
rities to trace the disease. Take, for 
example, the disease of diphtheria. Its 
discoverer traced the infection to certain 
sores which had been thought to have 
nothing to do with diptheria. Let us 
suppose that the clothes of a person 
suffering from an almost chronic form of 
diphtheria go to the laundry, and an out- 
break of the disease occurs among the 
people of the laundry. The medical 
officers hears of the outbreak, and he 
goes to the laundry and obtains a list of 
the customers, and in that way is en- 
abled to focus the infection. Such a 
course would be for the benefit of the 
laundry people and of the customers. I 
hope a Division will be taken against the 
omission of the clause. 


(2.20.) Mr. BAUMANN: The 
hon. Member for St. Pancras, living in 
the centre of London, where there are . 
not many laundries, may not have 
had so many communications on this 
subject as have Members representing 
the suburban districts of London. The 
person who is to be punished for the 
spread of disease through infected linen 
is not the laundryman but the individual 
who sends it. A laundryman might be 
absolutely ruined through the ignorance 
or carelessness of some householder if 
this clause were adopted. I can tell the 
House this, that there is great consterna- 
tion in some of the suburban districts of 
London with regard to this clause, which, 
I am perfectly certain, would inflict 
very serious injury, if not ruin, upon a 
large number of my constituents. There- 
fore, I do hope that the House will 
support my hon. Friend in cutting this 
clause out of the Bill. 


(2.22.) Mr. LEVESON GOWER 
(Stoke-upon-Trent): It is desirable to 
trace the infection to its place of origin, 
so that: punishment may be inflicted and 
steps taken to prevent its spread. For 
these reasons I hope the hon. Member 
will proceed to a Division. 

#(2.23.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: If 
you carry a clause of this sort it will 
press heavily upon a number of poor 
washerwomen, who would be much 
bothered if they had to supply a list of 
their customers to the Local Authority. It 
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would have the effect of making this 
Bill, which is a good Bill, very unpopular 
indeed. Clause 7 (whichit isnotintended 
to withdraw) gives the Local Authority 
full power to cleanse aud disinfect in- 
fected articles, and it could be better 
and more easily done under this super- 
vision. Clause 6, therefore, is unnecessary 
and grand-motherly in its operation, and 
would have the effect of creating an 
agitation against the Bill. 

*(2.25.) Mr. F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
If there be a Division I certainly shall 
feel it my duty to vote for the 
retention of the clause, and I would 
point out that all these provisions 
are optional. Swansea, Scarborough, 
Newport, and Stockton, places wholly 
different from each other, have, last 
year, adopted this clause in their Local 
Acts. If the clause is kept in the 
Bill, it will be wholly within the 
discretion of the Authorities whether 
they adopt it or not. If they decide to 
do so, they can adopt it by the simple 
process of passing a Resolution,.instead of 
being put to the expense of getting an 
Act of Parliament. I think the House 


ought to give the Authorities power to 


adopt the clause by resolution. 

*(2.29.) Mr. KELLY: If this clause 
is passed it will do no good, and will 
cause the greatest difficulty among 
laundrymen. The laundrymen are 
entitled to be protected against the 
criminal recklessness of those who send 
them infected clothing, but this clause 
will not give them any such protection. 
A man told me only two days ago that 
he received some wet soiled clothes which 
he knew at once came from an infected 
house, and he found on inquiry that 
there was an infectious disease in the 
house from which they had come. It 
was necessary that laundrymen and 
their workpeople should have pro- 
tection against reckless or ignorant 
householders who send infected clothes 
to the laundry. But this clause would not 
afford that protection, while it would 
ruin absolutely a number of laundries. 
If it be, in the opinion of the Medical 
Officer, desirable that he should have a 
list of the customers of some poor un- 
happy laundryman, he will obtain it 
as a matter of course. Having obtained 
this list, the Medical Officer may go 
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round to these customers. He may go 
to a house, and, the husband being away 
from home, may see the lady, who may 
ask him, “To what am I indebted for 
this visit?” He would answer, “I am 
Medical Officer for Kensington, and I 
want to know if you have any infectious 
disease in your house?’ The lady would 


|say, “We have no infectious disease 


here ; if we had we should have notified 
it in the regular way.” And she will ask 
how the rumour could have been spread 
about that there being any one there 
suffering from infectious disease. She 
would learn that her name and address 
had been given by her laundryman, 
when to protect not only her children 
but also the servants and everyone in 
the house, she would instantly receive 
instructions that that laundryman was 
not to be employed again. I maintain 
that this proposal would certainly perse- 
cute some poor small laundrymen out of 
existence. The hon. Member for St. 
Pancras says he has received no commu- 
nications from laundrymen on this 
subject. But the reason for that is 
obvious. Very few of these persons can 
read, and not one in a hundred knows 
that this clause is hanging over them. 
I would entreat the House not to rush 
blindly into this matter. This clause 
has never been considered. It was passed 
a few minutes after 12 o’clock in an 
empty House, and I would put it to hon. 
Members whether, at the instigation of 
the Member for Wigan, they ought to 
put the laundrymen all over the country 
to these terrible risks? It is all 
very well to say that these powers are 
given in local Acts relating to such 
places as Cheltenham and Scarborough. 
We have no control over these Acts. 
One of them has over 100 clauses, and I 
would ask if it can be reasonably ex- 
pected of us that we should wade all 
through these Acts to find out if there 
are such p: ls as these contained in 
them? We know that not long ago, in 
a private Bill, dealing ostensibly with 
the regulation of a port, there was a 
clause inserted to forbid processions 
through the streets, and that the inser- 
tion of such a clause in a local Bill of 
the kind was generally condemned. I 
submit that the principle under discus- 
sion should be resisted in the present 
instance, and I protest against the fact 
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that it is already recognised in a private 
Bill, being used as an argument for its 
recognition in a public measure. 


(2.36.) Mr. ESSLEMONT: I depre- 
cate the passing of this clause, because, 
unless it is compulsory and penal, it will 
be of no use whatever ; and if you make 
it compulsory and penal it will be 
oppressive and tyrannical. It is not that 
we do not wish to see everything that is 
possible done to prevent the spread of 
infectious disease, but it is because we 
believe that it would prove embarrassing 
and irritating, dnd inflict injury on an 
industry, that we oppose the clause. 
What we have to do is to see that the 
medical officer shall compel parties to 
refrain from sending infected clothes to 
public laundries, and if he does his duty 
he can do that without exercising such 
tyrannous powers as those proposed 
upon the conductors of laundries. It 
would be an enormous tax on the time 
of the laundryman to have to supply 
lists of his customers from day to day. 
I trust that without a great deal more 
careful consideration and discussion this 
clause, which, after all, is not to be com- 
pulsory, will not be passed. 


(2.40.) The House divided :—Ayes 
35 ; Noes 166.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 


Infectious Diseases 


Remaining words of clause omitted. 


*(2.49.) Mr. KELLY: I would point 
out that this clause is the same as Clause 
31 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, which is down on the Orders 
for to-day, save that that clause is better 
and more perfect. I would, therefore, 
invite the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill to withdraw the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
leave out Clause 7.—(Mr. John Kelly.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘where the Local Authority are of 
opinion’ stand part of the Bill.” 


(2.50.) Mr. LEES KNOWLES: This 
clause applies to London, and the one 
to which the hon. Member refers in the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Bill 
does not. 


*(2.50.) Mr. KELLY: The hon. Mem- 
ber is mistaken. The clause I refer to 
is not in that part of the Bill from the 

Mr. Kelly 
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application of which the administrative 
County of London is exempted. 

(2.50.) Mr. LEES KNOWLES : Sup- 
posing the hon. Member is right, if this 
clause is passed the Local Authority may 
not avail itself ofits use. It may take its 
remedy under the ordinary law. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


*(2.53.) Mr. KELLY: I now have to 
move in Clause 9, line 31, after the word 
“ mortuary ” to insert the words “or in 
a room not used at the time as a 
dwelling-place, a sleeping-place, or a 
work-room.” It will be perfectly obvious 
to the House that men in the middle or 
upper classes will not have the slightest 
difficulty in getting a medical practi- 
tioner to give them the necessary certi- 
ficate, and it seems to me to be 
very hard that the body of a 
poor child should be taken to the 
mortuary while the body of a 
child of rich parents should be allowed 
to remain in the parents’ house. Have 
hon. Members any notion of what a 
mortuary is? I can only say that of all 
the horrid sights I have ever seen the 
sight that greets the eye in a mortuary 
is one of the most terrible. Icannot see 
why we should make any distinction 
between rich and poor. It will be very 
hard for the loving mother to allow the 
body of her child to go to the mortuary, 
and all the harder when she knows that 
her wealthier neighbours can easily avoid 
such a sacrifice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 31, after the word “ mor- 
tuary ” to insert the words ‘or in a room not 
used at the time asa dwelling-place, a sleeping- 
place, or a work-room.”—(Mr. John Kelly.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(2.55.) Mr. RITCHIE: I am bound 
to say I think this clause seems rather 
too stringent, and might operate in a 
way my hon. Friend would not wish, 
especially in the case of the poorer 
classes: On the whole, I think there 
ought to be some limitation in the nature 
of the proposal of the hon. Gentleman. 
There ought to be a duty imposed on the 
Local Authority to make persons ac- 
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quainted with the obligations incurred 
under this Bill. It is clear that they are 
of an extremely onerous character, and, 
therefore, some provision should be in- 
serted by which adequate notice is given 
to householders of the scope of the Bill, 
so that it may, as far as possible, be 
carried out without the penalty of a 
fine. 


Mr. STEPHENS: I think the Amend- 
ment should be enlarged, so as to provide 
that a room so used shall not be con- 


tiguous to any room used as a dwelling- 
place, a sleeping-place, or a working-place. 
The hon. Member says the Amendment 
is intended for the relief of the poorer 
classes ; but they are exactly the persons 
who would not be likely to possess this 
accommodation. Though it is a very 
painful thing to send a dead relative to 
the mortuary, yet I do hope we shall 
never consent to have burials immedi- 
ately after death, or what appears to be 
death, because we know that in Paris 
there have been many terrible occur- 
rences, especially in cases of infectious 
disease, in consequence of the system of 
rapid burial. 

*Mr. KELLY: 1 thank my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ritchie) for his speech, and 
will withdraw the Amendment. In the 
interests of the poor I do hope he will 
not lose sight of the promise he has 
made. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


*(3.3.) Mr. KELLY: With reference 
to Clause 14, I am afraid many poor 
people will commit offences under the 
Act without knowing it. In this clause 
a popular word of doubtful meaning is 
introduced. We know what infectious 
matter is; but we do not know what in- 
fectious “rubbish” is. In the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. F. S. 
Powell) there was a clause about offensive 
matter, and I should be glad to know 
why that clause has been abandoned. I 
formally move the omission of this 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, to 
leave out Clause 14.—(Mr. John Kelly.) 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I think the 
hon. Member’s point about “ rubbish ” is 
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rather a small one. It is not I but the 
Committee who are responsible for the 
word. 

*Mr. F.S. POWELL: As to the clause 
which formerly stood in my Bill, it was 
struck out after the consideration of this 
Bill in Committee, in order to avoid 
having the same provision in two Bills, 
and for no other reason. 

(3.6.) Mr. STEPHENS: I would ask 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
whether he cannot provide that this 
infectious matter or rubbish should be 
burned. There is nothing certain about 
the process of disinfection as now per- 
formed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(3.7.) Mr. M. KENNY: I move to 
omit the word “rubbish” and to insert 
the word “matter.” “Rubbish” is a 
word unknown to the law, and I would 
point out, also, that if it is previously 
disinfected it is not infectious rubbish. 
I think the best course would be to drop 
the clause altogether. At all events, it 
might be put into a proper and legal 
shape. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
14, to leave out the word “rubbish” and 
insert the word “matter.”—(Mr. MM. 
Kenny.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘rubbish’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*(3.8.) Mr. RITCHIE: I may point 
out that this is not by any means a new 
word in an Act of Parliament. In the 
Stockton-on-Tees Extension Bill, passed 
last Session, this very expression “ infec- 
tious rubbish ” occurs. 

*(3.9.) Sm WALTER FOSTER: In 
any Bill of this kind it is very desirable 
that we should insist on the most perfect 
way of destroying infectious matter, and 
if some further provision can be made to 
this effect it will add greatly to the value 
of the Bill. We want the public to learn 
that the best way to get rid of infectious 
matter is to destroy it thoroughly by fire. 
If we insert such a provision we shall 
add vastly to the value of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I hope the 
House will now allow the Bill to be 
read a third time. 
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Question, “That the Bill be now 
read a third time,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 300.) 


As amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, considered. 

(3.11.) Siz H. DAVEY (Stockton) : In 
the absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhamrton (Mr. H. H. 


Fowler), I beg to move the first Amend- 
ment standing in his name. That 
Amendment is to leave out from “ time,” 
in line 14, page 1, to “shall,” in line 15. 
Theresult of the Amendment would be 
to leave out the words “and every 
person who has authorised or is respon- 
sible for the issue of the prospectus or 
notice.” The House will observe that 
the clause proposes that where a pros- 
pectus or notice inviting persons to sub- 
scribe shares and so forth is issued, 
every person who is a director of the 
company at the time of the issue of the 
prospectus or notice, and every person 
named in the prospectus or notice, 
who has ever agreed to become 
-a@ director, is liable for any loss 
occasioned by a misstatement. Fur- 
ther on the clause proposes to extend 
that liability to every person who has, 
however indirectly, anthorised or made 
himself responsible for the issue of the 
prospectus. These words go far beyond 
the earlier part of the clause, and far 
beyond what I submit to the House 
is in accordance with sound principle. 
It may be that a director who under- 
takes to issue, or to make himself 
responsible, for a prospectus inviting 
subscriptions to shares, or debentures, or 
debenture stock should be liable for any 
mis-statement in the prospectus, but to 
say that every person who authorises 
the issue of such a prospectus should be 
liable seems to throw the net too wide. 
I can conceive many cases in which per- 
sons who have authorised the issue of a 
prospectus may not be in any way legally 
or morally responsible for the statements 
contained in it. There are bankers in 
the City of London who sometimes allow 
instalments of share moneys— payments 
on application or allotment—to be made to 
them on behalf of a company. It may 
be said they authorise the issue of the pros- 
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pectus, and I think no one will venture 
to say that either morally or legally 
they ought to be made responsible for 
the truth of the statements contained in 
the prospectus. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out from the word “ time,” 
to the word “shall,” in line 15.—(Sir 
Horace Davey.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*(3.16.) Mr. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouth, W.): I hope my hon. Friend will 
not press this Amendment ; indeed, I did 


not understand, from communication 
I had with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton, 
that this Amendment was not to be 
proposed. Again, this matter was 
discussed before the Committee on 
Trade, and it was considered by that 
Committee that these words ought to be 
maintained. There are many cases 
which come before the Courts in which 
the person who is really responsible for 
@ prospectus is neither a Director nor an 
officer of the company atall. Why should 
not a man be liable for that for which he 
is responsible? These words were in- 
serted and retained by the Committee to 
meet the case of persons who, not being 
Directors or officers of the company, are 
yet responsible for the issue of a pro- 
spectus, and, in consequence, responsible 
also for the statements therein contained. 

*Mr. BARING (London) : I hope these 
words will be retained. They vere very 
well discussed by the Committee upstairs, 
and I do not think the instance of a 
banker who receives subscriptions or 
instalments will apply. If, however, a 
banker issued a prospectus it is desirable 
that he should be liable. 

*(3.20.) Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) : I submit there is a great deal of 
difference between the words “authorised 
or” and “ being responsible for.” Almost 
every company which is formed in 
London or elsewhere has shares received 


by some banker, who, therefore, might 
be said to have authorised the issue of 


the prospectus. I think it would be 
a great injustice that any doubt 
should be allowed to remain on this 
point. My hon. and learned Friend 
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has argued that if we confine it to Direc- 
tors we may allow those who are really 
responsible to escape altogether. This is 
not merely a question of Directors. 
There are medical officers and others 
whose names cannot appear on a pro- 
spectus without authorisation. In this 
matter we are imposing a great penalty, 
and, therefore, we ought to be clear in 
the language we use. If we leave in 
the words “is responsible for the issue 
of the prospectus,” we should really 
meet the whole case. There would be no 
reason then for throwing great responsi- 
bilities on persons who clearly ought not 
to be liable. I would suggest to the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockton 
that he should withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and move to leave out the words 
“authorised or.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
think the words had better stand as they 
are. I received only this morning a pro- 
spectus strongly urging me to take 
shares ina company. The person who 
issued that prospectus would not be 
responsible at all if these words were left 
out. I do not say these are the best 
words, but the clause can be re-cast else- 
where. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
As a layman I should not like to 
express an opinion as to whether 
the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of 
London is objectionable or not. Possibly 


the words “responsible or” might 
cover and include authorisation. Clearly, 
the case the right hon. Baronet quoted 
is not applicable. He spoke of a 
medical officer whose name appears on 
a prospectus. I imagine that a medical 
officer who is consulted cannot be con- 
sidered to authorise the issue of the pro- 
spectus. But I object altogether to 
whittling away the purpose of this Bill. 
’ The truth is, it does not satisfy public 
opinion ; it does not go far enough in 
protecting the public in these days where 
there is a very large promotion of joint 
stock enterprise. 


(3.25.) Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., 
Birr): Suppose the Directors of a company 
called a meeting of shareholders and 
asked for authority to issue Deben- 
ture Stock, and the shareholders gave 
authority, being ignorant of the real 
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facts which alone were in the possession 
of the Directors, would the shareholders 
be responsible for any mis-statement? If 
so, that would be exceedingly hard. I 
do not think anybody wishes to make 
each individual shareholder, who is not 
responsible in one case out of a thousand, 
responsible for the action of the 
Directors. 

Sm H. DAVEY: Perhaps the House 
will allow me to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, and move, as suggested by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London, to leave out 
the words “authorised or.” 


*Tos ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am bound 
to say I think the words “authorised 
or” are important, and ought to be re- 
tained. The words cover the main 
number of cases. They cover the cases 
where persons who are dealing with the 
prospectus of a company have given 
authority. I certainly do not think 
they include the cases of bankers 
to ® company or medical officers. If a 
banker is a promoter, and has authorised 
the issue of the prospectus, I think the 
right hon. Baronet will admit he ought 
to be open to some liability. I suggest 
that the words had better stand. As to 
the point raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy), it will be seen that by a 
later clause the shareholders will havea 
defence. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out the words “has 
authorised or.”—(Sir Horace Davey.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


(3.30.) Mr. R.T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): 
It appears to me that the words my hon. 
and learned Friend proposes to omit are 
the most valuable words in the clause. I 
fail to understand why any person 
should not answer for the words of a 

tus he has issued. The purpose 
of the Bill is to prevent constant swindles 
being perpetrated upon the public by 
promoters issuing documents upon which 
their names do not appear, and as regards 
which it is not easy to say who is and 
who is not in law responsible. Ifa man 
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does it thoughtlessly, then the blame 
should attach to him for his want of care. 
I should like to see erected that standard 
on the subject which is contemplated in 
the Bill, that whosoever thinks proper to 
be a party to the issue of a prospectus 
should be made answerable for the state- 
ments in this prospectus. He may re- 
frain from taking part in the issue, or he 
must take ordinary pains to see that 
what is contained in the statement is 
true. 


*(3.31.) Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hamp- 
stead): It seems to me that the effect of 
the words might be to inflict great hard- 
ship upon bankers. Promoters bring 
out a prospectus and the banker 
authorises the use of his name, but he 
does not, and cannot, know anything of 
the truth of statements contained in the 
prospectus ; he simply relying upon the 
respectability of a customer authorises 
the .use of his name as_ banker; 
but with all deference to high legal 
authority, I think these words being 
left in the Bill might be interpreted 
as making the banker distinctly liable 
for statements in the prospectus of 
which he could know nothing. 


*(3.32.) Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, S.): These words were carefully 
considered in the Grand Committee, and 
I think it is obvious if you read the 
clause that each person is responsible for 
what he says or does on his own 
authority. The particular persons who 
authorise the issue of the prospectus are 
responsible, but the banker does not 
authorise it. All that the banker does 
is to undertake to perform the banking 
business for the company, and he is only 
responsible for allowing his name to 
appear on the prospectus as banker. I 
cannot see how any man can be injured 
in his banking capacity ; he can only be 
affected if, in a directorial capacity, he 
authorises an improper prospectus. I 
stated upstairs, and I now repeat, we do 
not wish in any way to prevent legiti- 
mate employment of capital through the 
means of Joint Stock Companies; what we 
want is to prevent the illegitimate 
operations which do so much harm to 
legitimate enterprise. For this reason 
. I support the retention of the words. 


*(3.33.) Sm R. N. FOWLER (Lon- 
don): The name of the banker on the 
Mr. R. T. Reid 
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prospectus is merely an intimation that 
the account is kept at that bank, and all 
that the banker has to do is to satisfy 
himself that those who open the account 
are respectable people. There is much 
in the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries with which I 
agree ; but my fear is, that the effect of 
the Bill will be such that respectable 
men will be so alarmed at the possibili- 
ties that they will cease to lend their 
assistance as Directors, and the direction 
will be left in the hands of the un- 
scrupulous. 

*(3.34.) Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: The 
statements in regard to bankers not 
being responsible are satisfactory enough, 
but the Courts are in no way guided by 
what takes place in discussions in this 
House. As a matter of fact, bankers 
do authorise the issue of a prospectus on 
which their names appear; but the 
banker does not bring out the com- 
pany, and he cannot be responsible 
for the statements in the prospectus. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that, 
taking the words in the common 
acceptation, anyone who has consented 
to act as banker might be said to 
have authorised and may be held respon- 
sible for the prospectus. I should like 
to ask my legal friends what is the 
distinction in meaning between the 
words “authorised or” and “responsible - 
for”? We are all agreed that liability 
should rest where the responsibility is, 
and surely that covers the whole case. 
Whom do we touch by the use of the 
word “authorise”? We do not want to 
make the banker responsible for the 
prospectus when he simply acts for the 
company in the ordinary way of business. 
But I cannot help fearing that the 
Courts might interpret the Act as 
meaning the banker, because it might 
be asked why a distinction should be 
made between a “person who has . 
authorised ” and a “ person responsible ” 
for the prospectus ? I cannot help think- 
ing that to carry out the object in view 
it would be wiser and safer to omit the 
words. 

(3.36.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I really think the apprehension of 
bankers is unfounded. I cannot under- 
stand how the name of a banker appear- 
ing on the prospectus can make him 
responsible for the statements in the 
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prospectus. Nor can I see how any 
Court can say the shareholders are liable 
for the consequences of an issue of stock, 
it is the duty of Directors to issue the 
prospectus, and to that duty attaches the 
responsibility for the statements they 
publish. 

(3.37.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : 
I am nota lawyer; but it seems to me 
that the banker is not free from risk, 
although he only authorises the use of 
his name on the prospectus. But it is 
not an uncommon thing for bankers to 
assist the circulation of a prospectus, and 
so a banker might be held liable for the 
issue to a customer. 

(3.38.) Mr. MOLLOY: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General has spoken of the liability of 
shareholders, but whatever we may 
think on the subject has not the slightest 
importance in a Court of Law. If you look 
to Chancery decisions under another Act 
you will find that responsibility does 
attach to shareholders ; and I apprehend 
that if a meeting of shareholders is 
called for the specific purpose of 


authorising the issue of a notice for the 
increase of stock, they are the authority 


for the issue. The Attorney General 
says the following clauses cover the 
point, but I have gone through the sub- 
sections and do notfind where this is done. 
Ido not want to press the matter, but I 
should be glad to know where it is that 
the action of shareholders is protected. 
It is easy to say that it is a legal opinion, 
but we have distinguished legal authori- 
ties taking opposite views. It is clear 
it is not the intention of the promoters 
of the Bill that shareholders shall be liable 
for the penalties, but it is also equally 
clear that if shareholders are called 
together for a specific purpose, and give 
authority to the Directors or somebody 
.on their behalf, a secretary or accountant 
—then, in the terms of the Bill, they give 
authority for the issue of the notice. 
We are all agreed that is not the intention 
of the Bill, but why cannot some words 
be introduced to remove all doubt? I have 
very little faith in the uniformity of 
decisions of the Courts ; they seem to me 
to differ as much as anything in this 
world can. To avoid these conflicting 
decisions I would suggest that some 
words might be added to clear up all 
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doubts and prevent that which it is not 
intended by the promoters of this Bill 
should happen. 

(3.40.) Sm H. DAVEY: If there be 
any distinction between the words 
“giving authority for the issue of a 
prospectus” and “being responsible for 
the issue,” then I have no hesitation in 
expressing my opinion that the man who 
has given authority for the issue should 
not be liable to action. If the words 
“person authorised” add nothing to the 
intention, then they should not be in- 
serted. I have listened with respect, as 
I always do, to everything that comes 
tfrom the Attorney General and my hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Reid), but I 
cannot bring myself to agree in their 
opinion altogether. I am not prepared 
to say that a banker who has authorised 
the use of his name in some such manner 
as this—“such and such a bank is 
authorised to receive subscriptions for so 
many shares in such and such a company” 
—would not be held to have authorised 
the issue of the prospectus within the 
meaning of the clause. There may be 
danger of this, and I cannot conceive 
that it is the meaning or intention of the 
House that a banker in that position 
should be liable to an action for damages. 
Again, I do not think that any sufficient 
answer has been given to my hon. 
Friend below the Gangway, when he 
pointed out that shareholders authorise 
the action of Directors in issuing stock, 
and these shareholders might—I do not 
wish to go further — be held liable 
for damages under the clause. I can 
find nothing in the subsequent sub- 
sections which would relieve share- 
holders from that liability. It is clear 
that the words may hereafter have a 
meaning attached to them which is not 
the meaning and intention of the House, 
and I feel it my duty to go to a Division 
on the Amendment. 


*(3.43.) Mr. WARMINGTON: I 
think the words are most important, and 
that the words “has authorised” are 
better than “is responsible for.” Really 
in these matters we are bound to give 
the Courts the credit of the exercise of 
common-sense. It is clear that the 
banker who places his name on a pro- 
spectus does so as indicating that he, in 
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his ordinary way of business, receives 
money on account of the company. He 
does not issue the prospectus, nor do the 
persons to whom the prospectus is sent 
accept the statements therein as the 
statements of the banker. 

*(3.45.) Mr. KELLY: The solicitor’s 
name appears on the prospectus equally 
with the banker’s name, and it is not 
feared that the solicitor will be liable. 
If it were otherwise, that body would 
be soon up in arms, as the solicitors 
must be in a worse position than the 
bankers, seeing that unlike the latter, 
they would have distinct knowledge 
of the statements in the prospectus, 
and necessarily so, as in many cases 
the solicitors actually draft them. The 
meaning is clear, I think; and I hope 
the words will not be omitted, for 
it may be that authority can be proved 
where responsibility cannot be proved. 

(3.46.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): The words have a meaning of 
some kind, or they should not be in- 
serted, and it is the duty of Parliament 


to supply the common-sense, not to trust 
There is a 
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to the Courts finding it out. 
section in the Companies Act of 1867, as 
to which it has been said over and 


over again in a tone of pain by 
the Judges, that they can make neither 
head or tail of the meaning of the Legis- 
lature. It is a disputed question 
whether a promoter should have 
to declare his marriage settlement. 
Lord Bramwell on the last important 
case declined altogether the task of dis- 
covering the common-sense of the 
section. He declared that if Parliament 
did not make its meaning clear it was no 
business of his, and it would lead to con- 
fusion to attempt to bring out what the 
Legislature ought to have said. Owing 
to the loose drafting, the result is that 
nobody, not even the Judges, have any- 
thing like a clear knowledge of the law. 
What the meaning and distinction may 
be between “authorised ” and “ respon- 
sible for,” I do not know, and I decline to 
rely on conjecture, and so I shall give my 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Will the 
Attorney General indicate the words 
which afford protection to shareholders P 

Mr. Warmington 
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*(3.48.) Sm BR. WEBSTER: The 
arguments which have been used 
have not altered the opinion [ 
have already expressed. The words I 
referred to are to be found in the sub- 
section which exempts from liability 
where there is reasonable ground for 
believing that the statements are true 
upon such examination as may be reason- 
ably required. It is no part of the duty 
of shareholders to make themselves 
responsible for the language the Directors 
may use. 

(3.49.) Mr. BIDDULPH (Hereford- 
shire, Ross): Perhaps there would be 9 
solution of the difficulty in a clause 
exempting from liability any person 
who authorises his name to appear as 
banker. 


(3.49.) Mr. ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): High - sounding 
names upon a prospectus, as well as 
the statements therein, are held up as in- 
ducements to subscribers. It is against 
this the Bill seeks to guard the public, 
and I think it is undesirable to contract 
the security which the Bill now provides 
by limiting the liability. 

*(3.50.) Mr. BRUNNER: Authorisa- 
tion by shareholders is often very minute, 
and it is no uncommon thing for the 
actual words of a prospectus to be read to, 
and accepted by, the shareholders, so that 
they might be held responsible for every 
detail. 

*(3.51.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stock- 
port): Even where this does not occur, 
and in the course of a long experience 
I do not remember such an instance ; 
it seems to me that the directors 
act as agents and representatives of 
the shareholders, and they may have no 
authority except such as is directly con- 
ferred by the shareholders. The share- 
holders, then, may be held to be the 
authority, and they can only get out of 
the liability by examining, for the pur- 
pose of verification, all the statements of 
the directors. Apart from this objection, 
the words are meaningless, or have & 
meaning one cannot find out. 

*(3.52.) Sm HE. J. REED (Cardiff): 
To strike out the words would, it seems 
to me, take away responsibility from 
those who derive immediate and large 
advantage from the floating of a com- 
pany, and fix it upon the unfortunate 
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directors, who receive nothing but a 
very small and, more or less, remote ad- 
vantage. Ifa banker or a solicitor joins 
in authorising a prospectus, why should 
he escape all responsibility, he having 
been largely remunerated, while the 
directors may not have been remunerated 
at all for their work? Nothing ‘is more 
common than for directors to work on 
for months without any remuneration, 
while banker, solicitor, and others receive 
immediate advantage from what they do. 
The Amendment would, it seems to me, 
relieve from responsibility those who 
receive the largest advantage from the 
transaction. 


(4.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 
193 ; Noes 132.—(Div. List, No. 130.) 


*Sm J. GOLDSMID: The next Amend- 
ment raises a matter of considerable im- 
portance. I observed when the matter 
was before the Grand Committee upstairs 
that a man ought not to be made liable 
for an inaccurate or misleading state- 
ment, as it is indefinite. 

Sm H. DAVEY: Before that question 


is discussed 1 have an Amendment to 
line 17, to which I think there is no 


objection. I beg to propose it. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 3, page 
1, line 17, to insert the words “on the 
faith of such Prospectus or Notice.”— 
(Sir H. Davey.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
stand part of the Clause.” 


(4.14.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I think it is doubtful whether 
it is desirable to insert these words. Hon. 
Members must know that there have 
been cases in which persons have taken 
shares because some broker or some one 


else recommended them to do so, and 
not because of the contents of the pro- 
spectus. Why should the directors be 
made liable in such a case as that? I 
believe that if the Amendment is 
carried, a vast number of directors will 
be able to evade their responsibility 
through the inability of people to swear 
that they absolutely took the shares on 
the faith of the prospectus. 


(4.15.) Mr. ISAACSON: I remem- 
ber a case in which a public company 
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was issued with a subscribed capital of 
£1,000,000. The solicitor told me that 
only one shareholder had taken the 
trouble to go to his office to read over 
the prospectus and ascertain what the 
merits of the company were, and that 
gentleman, after reading the prospectus, 
said he would have nothing more to do 
with the matter. In a few months 
the company went into liquidation, 
and the shareholders lost their 
money. I think that this Amend- 
ment will protect the public. If the 
House only knew how many millions 
of money are lost through bogus com- 
panies, foisted on the country, owing to 
the specious statements contained in the 
prospectuses, it would see the value of 
this Bill. A company was attempted to 
be foisted on the public the other day ; 
it wasa gold company, but when the 
matter was carefully looked into, instead 
of the mine being rich in gold, it was 
proved that it was the very reverse, and 
scarcely any gold had ever been taken 
from it. 


*(4.18.) Sm R. WEBSTER: I think 
the words ought to be inserted, other- 
wise this will be the result—that per- 
sons who never have seen the prospectus 
will, on observing that a man who did 
subscribe on the faith of the prospectus 
has successfully brought an action, im- 
mediately go into Court, although they 
did not in the least rely on the pros- 
pectus. 

*(4.19.) Mr. WARMINGTON : Under 
the Bill no person will be able to recover 
any damage except that which is attri- 
buted to the statements in the prospectus. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*(4.20.) Sir J. GOLDSMID: I now 
move the next Amendment standing in 
my name. The words I propose to 
strike out are, in my opinion, too indefi- 
nite, and not sufficiently precise. 


Amendment proposed, in page I, line 
18, to leave out the words “ inaccurate or 
misleading, ” and insert the word “ false.” 
—(Sir Julian Goldsmid.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 


Placed stand part of 
the Bi 
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*(4.21.) Mr. WARMINGTON: I am 
willing to strike out the word “ inaccu- 
rate” and substitute for it “untrue.” 
“ Misleading,” however, covers ground 
which ought to be retained. There are 
many cases in which a prospectus is mis- 
leading by reason of what it does not 
say, but of what it does suggest. I 
think that the suppressio veri is as dan- 
gerous as the bare statement of that 
which is false. If the Amendment is 
limited, as I suggest, I shall be willing to 
accept it. 

*(4.22.) Sm J. GOLDSMID: I will 
then divide the Amendment into two 
parts. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, leave out the word “inaccurate” 
and substitute the word “untrue.” 


Agreed to. 


*(4.23.) Sir J. GOLDSMID: I now move 

to omit the words “or misleading.” There 
are many statements which might be 
misleading to an unintelligent person, 
but which to an ordinary mind are by 
no means misleading. Something is 
required to qualify the word “mis- 
leading.” If it is to be retained at all, 
it should be provided, for instance, 
that the statement complained of 
was materially misleading. I think, 
however, these words may well be 
omitted. If a statement is misleading in 
the sense that it is untrue, then that is 
provided for in the Bill by the word 
untrue which we have just inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 18, to leave out the words “ or mis- 
leading.” —(Sir Julian Goldsmid.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or misleading’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*(4.24.) Tue PRESIDENT or tHE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir Micwazn 
Hicks Beacu, Bristol, W.): This mat- 
ter was very fully discussed in Grand 
Committee. In my opinion more harm 
is done by suppressi veri than by 
suggestio falsi, and I am afraid in these 
matters we must have regard not merely 
to the persons. of superior intelligence, 
- but also the persons of inferior intelli- 
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gence, who are most likely to be en- 
trapped by a prospectus that does not 


tell the whole truth. I hope the Com- 
mittee will retain the word. 


(4.25.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I think 
that the word “misleading” has one 
grave defect—namely, that it does not 
describe a quality in the statement itself 
at all, but describes something about the 
man who made it. I shall vote for the 
exclusion of this dangerous word. 


*(4.26.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton) : The words appear to me to be 
absolutely necessary, and I shall vote 
for their retention. I take it that, in 
deciding whether a statement was mis- 
leading, the question would be, not 
whether it misled the individual plaintiff 
but whether it was such as to mislead an 
average mind. I, therefore, disagree with 
the hon. Member who last spoke. 

(4.27.) Si H. DAVEY : “ Misleading ” 
isa vague word ; the full meaning of it 
the House itself does not grasp. Speak- 
ing for myself I am absolutely unable 
to say what would be the ‘ meaning 
attached to the word by a Court of Law. 
Is it intended to mean “misleading in 
fact,” or only “calculated to mislead?’ 
It is a subjective word, having reference 
not to the person who uses certain lan- 
guage, but to the person to whom the 
language is.addressed. This word is not 
required in order to meet the case of 
suppressio veri, for it has been decided 
in more than one case by the House of 
Lords that statements, though literally 
true, are in fact untrue, owing to their 
not conveying the whole truth. I sup- 
pose if the Government are in favour of 
these words they will be retained, but I 
warn the House that if the House re- 
tains this vague word it will be the 
cause of increased litigation. 


*(4.30.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: I 
would appeal to the Government to allow 
this question to be determined on 
argument and reasoning by the votes of 
those who are qualified to give a decision 
by having heard the discussion. In the 
last Division the Government Whips 
sent into the “ Aye” Lobby Members who 
had not heard the question argued, and 
I appeal tothe Government not to pursue 
that course now, but to allow the 
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question to be decided by those who have 
heard the arguments. I am a strong 
supporter of the Government, but I do 
not think it is necessary I should give 
them support in a matter of this kind. 


*(4.30.) Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
We have a definition of the expression 
“untruestatement,” upon high authority, 
that it covers mis-statements of fact and 


omissions of material fact that convey a 
false impression. Every lawyer in the 
House knows that all our Courts of Law 
act on that definition. If the word mis- 
leading is added, the Courts, in construing 
the section, will attach some meaning to 
it, other than the meaning untrue. The 
hon. Member for Northampton speaks of 
the “average mind,” but what is the 
average mind? As represented on the 
Jury and amorg the witnesses, it might 
be partly in one direction and partly in 
the other. Some witnesses would say 
they were not misled by a statement, 
while others would declare they were, 
and the latter would, however stupid, 
justify a verdict. The uncertainty of 
the words would, I am sure, lead to an 
enormous amonnt of litigation, and be of 
detriment to joint stock enterprise, by 
which so large a part of our mercantile 
and industrial business is now con- 
ducted. 


*(4.31.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : 
We had this point under discussion in 
Committee, and the opinion I there 
expressed was that penalties enforced 
in Criminal Courts should be only for 
criminal actions. A man may with 
a perfectly honest intention put his 
name to a prospectus, in which a 
statement appears by which some indi- 
viduals may be misled. I think the word 
“misleading,” if unqualified, is too wide, 
but I would not object to directors being 
made responsible for anything that is 
“intentionally misleading.” 


*(4.32.) Simm R. WEBSTER: In refer- 
ence to what has been said by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gedge) it will be observed 
that the House has only confirmed the 
opinion of the Committee, and in the 
Division I am not aware that any pressure 
was used by the Government to bring 
this about. As to the point before us, I 
do not think it is necessary to con- 
sider whether it is a “subjective” 
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or “objective” case ; my own opinion is 
that it refers to the statement, not to 
the person. I think the law with regard to 
directors’ responsibility requires strength- 
ening. Nine out of ten misleading state- 
ments in prospectuses will, no doubt, be 
cases of suppressio vert, and while I quite 
agree with the hon. Member for Stockton 
as to the decisions of the House of Lords 
as to the meaning of the word “ untrue,” 
that word will not cover all cases of 

essio veri. The word “untrue” 
will merely make directors consider 
whether what is stated is true, without 
any consideration of whether all that 
ought to be stated is stated. I do not 
think that the retention of this word 
will impose on directors any additional 
responsibility that they ought not to 
bear. 

(4.34.) Mr. LAWSON : The question 
is, Does the House want to strengthen 
the law or not? If this word is struck 
out, and only false statements are 
touched, there is no reason for amending 
the law. Our object is to get at the 
men who, either carelessly or knowingly, 
allow their names to be put to misleading 
statements. There areanumber of gentle- 
men of rank and titlewholend theirnames 
to companies, in the City of London, and 
pocket the fees as directors, without 
really attending to the business of the 
undertakings with which they are con- 
nected, and it is desirable to make these 
guinea-pig directors responsible for state- 
ments which appear over their names. 
I hope the House will not be led away 
by tenderness for this class of financiers. 
The public expect protection from trans- 
actions that really amount to fraud. I 
hope the word “misleading” will be 
retained. 

*(4.35.) Sm E. J. REED: I would 
ask the House to consider the question 
whether, in the attempt to strike at one 
evil by the use of this word, they will 
not be inflicting a still greater evil. 
Suppose promoters sitting round a table, 
and considering the terms of a prospectus. 
It is quite possible for them to exhaust 
every means to ascertain if the state- 
ments set out are true, and the clause 
imposes upon them the obligation of 
testing the truth of each statement. 
But how can any man undertake that 
any particular statement shall not 
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mislead anybody who reads it? In 
the attempt to defend the community 
against one evil you are about to inflict 
a vastly greater evil. I cannot imagine 
how any joint stock enterprise can pro- 
ceed if the private fortune of every 
director is to be at stake in the event of 
some statement he could never know 
would be misleading being long years 
afterwards judged to be mislead- 
ing. I do not think that is what the 
House intends. If you can find 
words to bring punishment home to 
men who make statements intentionally 
or recklessly misleading that will be 
justifiable. We none of us have any 
sympathy with the man who recklessly 
puts misleading statements before the 
public for his own advantage, but with 
a provision like this I think we may say 
good-by to legitimate joint stock enter- 
prise. 

*(4.38.) Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, 
East): There is force in what the hon. 
Member for Cardiff urges, but we must 
consider this clause in connection with 
Sub-sections A and B, and then I think it 
will be found that the standard is not at 
- all too high, and the measure of responsi- 

bility to the directors not too great. Sub- 

sections A and B have so watered down, 
so diluted the responsibility that the Bill, 
if amended in the direction indicated, 
would be worth very little indeed. After 

all, what is the liability attaching to a 
director in regard to untrue or misleading 
statements? It is not very onerous, for 

if hon. Members will refer to the sub- 

sections I have mentioned they will see 
that he escapes liability for a misleading 
or untrue statement if he can show 
that he made reasonable examination 
and inquiry into the statement, and had 

reasonable ground for believing, and did 

believe, that the statement was true. If 

the statement is made on the authority 
of an expert, he has simply to show that 
it was a correct copy or extract of the 

Report of the expert. So, after all, the 
responsibility and liability of the direc- 

tor is very smail, and if the word “ mis- 

leading” is left out, that will so further 
dilute the Bill that there will be little 
strengthening of the law in it. I would 
urge the House to accept the words 
as they stand. The question was 
. thoroughly thrashed out in Committee, 
Sur LE. J. Reed 
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and the conclusion arrived at was that 
the word was necessary. 


(4.42.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do 
not think the word “untrue” would 
cover all cases of swppressio vert. I would 
engage to write out a most enticing 
prospectus, with not a single word of 
untruth in it, and yet which, by its 
omissions, would give an utterly false 
impression of the actual state of facts to 


the person asked to take shares. For 
instance, suppose I want persons to take 
shares in a mine. A_ prospectus is 
issued, and a description is given. It is 
easy to put forward the opinion of an 
expert that there in an immense quantity 
of metal in the mine, and I may say 
nothing more. But it may be the mine 
is situated in a country where fever 
prevails to such an extent that you cannot 
get people to work the mine, or means of 
transit may be wanting, and cost 
of carriage immense, or to obtain 
labour may be impossible, except at un- 
remunerative rates, or the mine may be 
full of water, or there may be many 
other reasons why it cannot pay for the 
working. But all this would not be 
covered by the word “ untrue,” and these 
suppressio vert will remain untouched 
unless you retain the word “ misleading,” 
and the honest director is fully protected 
by the proviso. 

(4.45.) Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s): I hope the House will accept 
the Amendment on the authority of the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport, 
who has indicated the dangers that may 
arise in continuing the clause by the 
Courts. I do not understand the 
Attorney General to defend the words ; 
he only said the word “ untrue” required 
strengthening. 

(4.50.) The House divided :—Ayes 
268 ; Noes 106.—(Div. List, No. 131.) 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
“ misleading,” to insert the words, “ by 
reason of the suppression of material 
facts.” —(Sir Julian Goldsmid.) 


Question proposed, “ That: those words 
be there inserted.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(5.9.) Sm J. LUBBOCK: I beg to 


move, in Clause 3, line 19, to leave out * 
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“or in any Report or Memorandum incor- 
porated therewith or referred to therein.” 
The House will observe that these words 
make directors and other persons respon- 
sible for issuing in a prospectus not 
merely what they may say themselves, 
but anything said by anyone else in a 
Memorandum to any part of which they 
have referred. In making people liable 
for penal consequences it is important 
that you should confine yourself to that 
which they have done themselves and 
not that which has been done by other 
people. Surely we are straining the 
matter too far to say that persons 
issuing @ prospectus shall be re- 
sponsible for the whole of any 
document which is referred to there- 
in. No doubt the law should be made 
stringent, but you should be careful, in 
doing that, not to overshoot the mark, 
and not to go beyond what you intend. 
I would ask the hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill what he thinks he will gain 
by including these words. No doubt it 
is desirable that in a prospectus as much 
information as possible should be con- 
veyed, but if you issue words as vague 
as these, the statements in prospectuses 
will be confined within the narrowest 
limits, lest in referring toa Memorandum 
or document prepared by someone else, 
and giving valuable information, they 
might be made liable for statements not 
contained in the part referred to. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, to leave out the words “or in any 
Report or Memorandum incorporated 
therewith or referred to therein.” —(Sir 
John Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*(5.12.) Mr. BRUNNER: I desire to 
support the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London, 
because it seems to me clear that if a 
Report or Memorandum is incorporated 
in a prospectus it is in the prospectus, 
and because a Report or Memorandum 
might even be referred to in terms of 
condemnation. 


*(5.13.) Mr. WARMINGTON : I hope 
the Grand Committee will be supported 
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in this matter. It was mentioned to the 


Committee, and not contradicted, that 
the Reports and Memorandums referred 
to in the prospectuses are often the most 
misleading of the documents issued. It 
should be remembered that a director 
will only be responsible for statements 
either false to his own knowledge, or 
which he could, by the exercise of 
ordinary care, have discovered to be 
false. 

*(5.15.) Sm E. J. REED: I would 
point out that if a delegate is sent to a 
distant country to report on a variety 
of subjects, and if, on his return, the 
Directors of a company with whom he is 
not associated are to refer in their pro- 
spectus to any part of his Report, they 
will be held responsible for any mis- 
statements in the rest of that document. 
That, surely, is going too far. 

(5.16.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that he 
has overlooked the effect of Sub-section 
B, which makes an important distinction 
between statements in prospectuses 
and statements in Reports. For the 
accuracy of a statement in a prospectus 
a Director is responsible, but for a 
statement in a Report-he is not respon- 
sible. He is responsible for seeing 
that the Report of Valuation is made 
by the person whose name it bears, 
and that there is reasonable ground for 
believing, not that the statements are 
true, but that the Report has been 
made in good faith, and that the person 
making it was competent to do so. 

*(5.17.) Str E. J. REED: There is a 
large protection in those words, and, 
under the circumstances, I will not press 
my argument. I ani not like some 
hon. and learned Members—so expert in 
dealing with Acts of Parliament as to be 
able to say a thing in one line and unsay 
it in another. 

*(5.18.) Sm J. LUBBOCK: I am 
aware of the words referred to, but they 
deal with statements made in the pro- 
spectus. My Amendment deals with 
statements not made in the prospectus, 
but contained in a document only referred 
to in it. 

*(5.18.) Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am 
surprised to hear the right hon. Baronet 
supporting the Amendment by this 
argument. It is clear it is bad to circu- 
late statements in a paper circulated 
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with, though not part of that pro- 
spectus. The clause must remain as it 
stands, unless you wish to make it 
valueless. 


(5.19.) Mr. MURPHY: Many 
matters may be referred to in a pro- 
' gpectus which really are not part of the 
prospectus but yet impart valuable in- 
formation. You would make a Director 
liable to penalties if any statement of 
this kind should be unintentionally mis- 
leading. 

(5.19.) Sm H. DAVEY: I have 
never heard of statements that ought to 
be in the body of a prospectus being put 
into a Report or Memorandum. Of 
course, where that takes place such 
statements should be treated as having 
been made by the person who issues the 
prospectus. I again say that the Courts 
are strong enough to deal with such 
cases. They would deal with Reports and 
Memoranda of this kind exactly on 
the same footing as the body of the 
prospectus. I think, however, that 
this argument is misleading, for 
a Report or other document may be 
referred to in a prospectus without being 
incorporated therein, and for that refer- 
ence a Director would be liable, if there 
were any inaccuracy in the document. 
I am told that this proviso would protect 
the Director, but that only refers to the 
Valuation Reports of the experts. Docu- 
ments may be referred to that are neither 
Reports nor valuations by experts, and in 
reference to these it is necessary that 
protection should be given. Sub-section 
“A” refers to any incorrect or mis- 
leading statement of fact not purporting 
to be made on authority. Is it intended 
that if a statement is made by somebody 
else, and merely referred to in the 
prospectus issued by me, I am to be 
liable if the statement is untrue ? 


*(5.24.) Sm R. WEBSTER: It is a 
very common thing to send out with a 
prospectus papers or Reports which are 
intended to contain information, but 
which are not actually part of the 
prospectus itself. It seems to me that 
no harm could be done by leaving these 
words in the clause. Supposing Reports 


or Memoranda referred to in the pro- 

spectus to contain statements of fact, we 

think that the person held responsible 

for them ought to make the same 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
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inquiry with regard to them as with 
regard to the prospectus itself. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK : If the Government 
will consider the point, I shall be willing 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to leave out the words “of fact.”— 
(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘of fact’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*(5.26.) Sir J. GOLDSMID: The Com- 
mittee considered this point carefully, 
and came to the conclusion that these 
words should remain in. 

*(5.27.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: The 
clause must run on all fours: in the 
previous part the words are “ untrue 
or misleading statements,” without the 
words “of fact.” Therefore, if you insert 
those words in the latter part, there will 
be nothing to which the word “such” 
will refer, and the clause will be hardly 
grammatical. 

*(5.28.) Mr. WARMINGTON : I think 
the clause had better remain as it is. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I beg to move 
that this Debate be now adjourned. It 
is impossible to complete the discussion 
in the time at our disposal. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has spoken already, and therefore cannot 
make that Motion. 

Mr. ISAACSON: I beg to move the 
adjournment of the Debate. 

*(5.30.) Mr. SPEAKER: 
journed by the clock. 


It being half an hour after Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednesday 
next. 


It is ad- 


ORCHARDS RATING EXEMPTION 
BILL.—(No. 177.) 
COMMITTEE. — 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 

Does this Bill extend to Ireland ? 
*Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): It 

does not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move, 
Sir, that you report Progress. If Eng- 
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lish orchards are to be exempted from 
rating I do not see why the Irish 
orchards should not be also. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr, 7. M. 
Healy.) 


*(5.31.) Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The 
original Act does not apply to Ireland. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Well, then, we 
will make it, before we go much further. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE : I would appeal to 
the hon. Member not to do that. The 
original Act is one of some 300 sec- 
tions. 


(5.32.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do not 
see why if English orchards are ex- 
empted from rating Irish orchards 
should not be. 


Mr. LONG: Let me explain what 
this Bill does. Certain exemptions have 
existed with regard to the rating of 
market gardens and woods. There has 
been a doubt whether this included 
orchards. The object of this Bill is to 
remove that doubt. The original Act 
does not apply to Ireland. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended ; to be con" 
sidered to-morrow. 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 249.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.—(Mr. Sydney 
Gedge.) 


*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I hope 
that Motion will not be pressed. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Manchester, 
E.): I think it is expedient that Progress 
should be reported. We have no 
objection to the Bill runningconcurrently, 
as it were, with the Government proposal ; 
but the substance of it is down on the 
Paper as an Amendment to the Licensing 
Bill. 
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(5.36.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Baith has 
been entirely broken by the Government 
with us in this matter. The right hon, 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
distinctly promised that he would re- 
commit the Licensing Bill in order to 
insert Irish clauses. Like every other 
pledge made about Ireland, that promise 
was broken. The right hon. Gentleman 
has himself put down on the Paper 
clauses which he says meets the case. 
Of course, it would be out of order for 
me now to discuss those clauses further 
than by saying that they do not meet the 
case. Whoever drafted them—whether it 
was the learned Attorney General for ’ 
Ireland himself, which I do not believe, 
or the officials of the Irish Office—they 
are a scandal of draftsmanship, and are 
entirely unsuited to the case, and, in 
my opinion, utterly confuse the law in 
Ireland with regard to licences. I think 
they are most discreditable to anyone 
who had anything to do with putting 
them on the Paper, or with drawing them 
up.. Then we do not know yet when 
the Government propose to take their 
Local Taxation Bill. The Conservative 
meeting to-morrow may, for all we know, 
lead to the dropping of that Bill ; and, as 
far as we can understand the intentions 
of the Government, the measure will be 


postponed until next Session. If so, 
how can the Bill proceed pari 
passu with the Government Bill? 


I came over from Ireland purposely to 
get a stage of this Bill. We are con- 
tinually told that this House is always 
ready to deal with Irish subjects. Here 
is an admirable specimen of the way 
in which the House is prepared to deal 
with Irish matters. You have a clause 
suitable to England ; but I defy anybody, 
except after argument, to say what is the 
meaning of the clause the Government 
propose to put on the Table in regard to 
Ireland. A more scandalous way of 
meeting a matter has never been resorted 
to in my experience, even under the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. If it is possible to divide against 
the Motion I shall do so. What is now 
happening shows how unwise I was to 
allow the Orchard Rating Bill to go 
through. Of course, the Unionist Gen- 
tlemen whose Bill I allowed to go 
through has now disappeared. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.): 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will not press 
the Motion to report Progress. The 
substance of this Bill ought to have been 
included in the Local Taxation Bill. 
The hon. and learned Member for Long- 
ford introduced this Bill to make good 
the deficiency. Why not pass this Bill 
now, rather than risk a wrangle over the 
question on the Local Taxation Bill? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ido not wish 
to prolong the discussion, though I must 
protest against the tone adopted by the 
hon. and learned Member for Longford. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
thought fit to lodge the most unfounded 
accusations against the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He has accused my right 
hon. Friend of having broken faith, 
and goodness knows how many other 
crimes and misdemeanours. He must 
know perfectly well that clauses includ- 
ing the licensing proposals of the Govern- 
ment are upon the Table of the House. 
They fully carry out the intention of the 
Government. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has denounced the drafting of 
the clauses ; but I imagine that when the 
clauses come to be discussed it will be 
time enough to consider which of the 
two high legal authorities—the Attorney 
General for Ireland and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—is the better. 
There is great inconvenience in adopting 
so unusual a course as that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman suggests. 
When the Government have a Bill on 
the Table of the House carrying out a 
general scheme of licensing in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to consider a 
separate measure referring to_ Ireland 
alone. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon, 
Gentleman talks of a general scheme of 
licensing, but the proposal as to Ireland 


only appeared on the Paper to day. It 
was because of the omission to deal with 


Ireland in any way that I drafted my 


Bill. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
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HARES PRESERVATION BILL LORDS]. 
(No. 187.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday 25th June. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 7.) 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There are 

three Instructions on going into Com- 

mittee. Will you, Sir, kindly say 

whether those Instructions are relevant ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the Second 

Instruction would be in order. 

Committee deferred till Wednesday 


next. 


SOLICITORS (MAGISTRACY) BILL. 
(No. 99.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


PHARMACY ACT (IRELAND) (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 241.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


ALDERSHOT ROADS BILL.—(No. 298.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object. 

Mr. BRODRICK: I hope the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will allow this 
Bill to pass. Its only object is to protect 
the lives —— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am sorry, but 
after the treatment my Licensing Bill 
received I shall object every time I 
can. 

Second Reading deferred till to- 
morrow. 


RATING AND VALUATION (SCOTLAND). 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of 
the Select Committee on Rating and 
Valuation (Scotland).—(Mr. Edimund 
Robertson.) 





Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


to-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 12th June, 1890. 





INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION) 
BILL.—(No. 117.) 
SUPERANNUATION (WAR DEPART- 
MENT) BILL.—(No. 118.) 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*, 
and to be printed. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Borught from the Commons; read 1+; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow.—(7The Earl of Camp:rdown.) 
(No. 119.) 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3° (according to Order). 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord MONKSWELL: My Lords, at 
the end of Clause 12 I propose to add the 
words of which I have given notice. The 
object of this Amendment is to check the 
practice of making false statements as to 
the age of a child. It depends upon the 
age of a child who is brought before a 
Magistrate whether he is sent to an in- 
dustrial or to a reformatory school. 
Consequently, it is to the advantage of a 
child that his parents should make him 
out to be younger than he really is, and 
this Amendment is to do away with that 
practice. The clause empowers the 
Court to make inquiry as to the age of a 
child, and to issue an order, but em- 
powering a child to be discharged from 
a school on his being proved, to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of State, to 
have attained the age of 16. This will 
enable the Secretary of State, if the child 
might have been originally committed 
to a reformatory school, had his true 
age been known, if he is of opinion that 
the further detention of the child is 
desirable, to order him to be transferred 
toa reformatory school, there to be de- 
tained subject to the provisions of the 
law relating to reformatory schools. Of 
course, he would not consider it desirable 
unless the child had been guilty of bad 
conduct. The Royal Commission on 
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Industrial and Reformatory Schools pro- 
poses that the age, as ascertained by the 
Magistrate, should be considered the 
true age. The Committee disagree with 
that view, and I hope the noble Viscount 
sees no objection to the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 12, 
page 5, to add at the end of the Clause 
the words. — 

‘* Unless the child might have been originally 
committed to a reformatory school had his age 
been known, in which case the Secretary of 
State, if he is of opinion that the further deten- 
tion of the child is desirable, may transfer him 
to a reformatory school, there to be detained 
subject to the provisions of the law relating to 
reformatory schools.”’—(The Lord Monkswell.) 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, I 
do object to this Amendment, and the 
objection I have is of a serious character. 
I quite agree that the alteration made in 
Standing Committee was in mitigation of 
what had been proposed by the Royal 
Commission ; but I think the noble Lord 
proposes to goa step further than that, 
which is, I think, very unwise. I under- 
stand he proposes that if a mistake has 
been made in the age, and the child was 
really over 14, and might, therefore, 
have been sent to a reformatory in the 
first instance, the Secretary of State may 
make an alteration in the order and send 
him to a reformatory school. 

Lorp MONKSWELL: Not exactly. 
He has power under the Bill, at present, 
to send children to a reformatory school 
in certain cases. 

*Viscount CROSS: But there is this 
requirement, that the child who is to go 
to the reformatory school must have been 
convicted. I donot think it would be 
for the Secretary of State to convict, and, 
therefore, I hope the noble Lord will 
withdraw his Amendment. I could not 
possibly allow it to pass to-day, because 
it would not do to give power to the 
Secretary of State to convict. The child 
ought, of course, to be convicted by the 
Magistrate. 

Lorp MONKSWELL: I understand 
it is merely a question of age. He must, 
at all events, be found guilty of an 
offence. 

*Viscount CROSS: No, this is a totally 
different question. That is quite against 
the theory of industrial schools. Before 
sending a child toa reformatory school, 
he must have been convicted, and I 
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object strongly to the Secretary of State 
having power toconvict. A child sent 
to an industrial school is not convicted, 
though the Magistrate must be satisfied 
of his guilt. 

Lorp MONKSWELL: The child 
would, undoubtedly, be subject to con- 
viction if he were of the age provided, 
but, as he represents himself, or is repre- 
sented to be, below that age, the Court 
finds him guilty, and then sends him to 
the school. I must say I fail to see the 
objection. It was a somewhat strong 
measure for the Committee to state its 
opinion after what had been done by the 
Royal Commission. It was considered 
that the age of the child, as ascertained 
by the Magistrate, should be considered 
the true age to all intents and purposes. 

*Viscount CROSS: If any mistake has 
been made, it must be corrected by the 
Magistrates. The Secretary of State 
cannot set it right. Iam quite sure it 
would not do to give that power to the 
Secretary of State. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL: Then I will 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 


Amendments made. 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I move the 
omission of Clause 30 and the following 
clauses. My Amendment is to relieve the 
Bill of no less than 11 clauses, establishing 
truant schools all over the Kingdom. I 
maintain that these truant schools are 
absolutely and positively useless, if not 
mischievous. Probably the noble Vis- 
count will defend them upon the Report 
of the Commission. The ground upon 
which they were recommended was that 
they would afford means for classifica- 
tion. If the noble Viscount defends 
these truant schools upon the authority 
of the Report of the Commissioners on 
which the Bill is founded, I beg to call 
his attention and the attention of the 
House to what appears on the face of the 
Report upon the subject. The reason 
the Commissioners recommend the 
increase of truant schools is that they 
think it necessary there should be 
further classification of juvenile offenders 
beyond that permitted by the industrial 
and reformatory schools in order that the 
younger should be kept separate from 
the older offenders. Now, in the first 
place, it is not necessary to establish new 

Viscount Cross 
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schools all over the Kingdom in order to 
separate the children. The industrial 
schools can afford the necessary separa- 
tion as the law now stands; of course, I 
do not speak of aggravated cases of more 
hardened offenders. Aggravated cases _ 
of juvenile offences are not the subject 
of this Bill at all. They do not come 
under the provisions of the Industria} 
Schools Bill, and therefore any recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners do not 
apply to such cases. The Commissioners 
very fairly state the arguments which 
came before them in favour of and 
against this proposition ; but there seems 
to me not to be the slightest reason 
given for the creation of a new set of 
schools all over the Kingdom for the 
class of children they describe in their 
Report. The class of children referred 
to—I am quoting from the 35th page of 
the Commissioners’ Report, which re- 
commends the creation of these truant 
schools—are those ‘“ whose only offence 
has been truancy,” with whom are very 
strangely coupled “ those who have been 
unable from poverty to attend school.” 
They make a distinction between those 
whom they call actual truants, and those 
who are truants and something more. 
Really, my Lords, there is no end to the 
ingenuity of hobby-mongers. The speci- 
alty of a truant school, as stated by the 
Commissioners to be their meaning of 
the term, is that they are schools for 
short detention. The proposal is that 
truant children shall be kept there for a 
short time and then licensed to go to the 
ordinary schools. Would it aot be much 
better to whip them and send them 
back to school at once? What can be the 
reason for multiplying schools for such a 
purpose all over the country? Our ex- 
penditure on public elementary schools 
has already grown to an enormous extent, 
and I think quite sufficient without ex- 
tending it in a new way. The good sense 
of the country upon the matter is shown 
by the fact that only six of these truant 
schools have been established throughout 
the Kingdom ; and out of those six the 
Commissioners have condemned two, 
leaving only four subject to their ap- 
proval. They condemned those two 
on the ground that the treatment in 
them was a great deal too penal. I saw 
them myself. As a member of the Com- 
mission, I went round the country, and I 
found that the treatment of children in 
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these truant schools is to confine them to 
their bedrooms, to reform them by solitary 
confinement, absence from play, entire 
deprivation of liberty. This treatment 
is, I suppose, by way of making school 
more attractive inthe eyesof thesetruants. 
{should think, myself, it would have the 
exactly contrary effect. Your Lordships 
are not bound by the Report of a Commis- 
sion, and I hope the House will exercise 
its own judgment on the recommendation 
of this Commission. I certainly protest 
against it. The supposed success of 
these schools, if there has been any, can 
be attained just as well in a day indus- 
trial school; and if the noble Viscount 
supports this class of institutions, I hope 
he will give us a better reason for estab- 
lishing them than that which is given in 
the Report. I therefore move the omis- 
sion of Clause 30. 


Amendment moved, “To leave out 
Clause 30.—(Zhe Lord Norton.) 


Tue Kart or RAVENSWORTH : My 
Lords, Iam very glad my noble Friend 
has moved the omission of this clause. 
Iam sure your Lordships will agree that 
this Bill raises a question of great im- 


portance with regard to many of its pro- 
visions. It proposes to constitute a 
number of entirely new detaining schools. 
That, I think, is rather a strong measure ; 
and, when we view the proposal in the 
light of experience, I think it is very ok- 
jectionable. I will ask your Lordships 
to permit me to make a few short 
observations. County Councils and 
Borough Councils have some reason for 
objecting to this Bill on the ground of 
cost. They are now constituted the 
authorities for the management of truant 
schools and day industrial schools. There 
are further provisions, against which I 
shall have nothing whatever to say, for 
sending children out to board provided 
they can find proper persons to receive 
them and undertake their care. I will 
now only deal with the two questions of 
day schools and trvant schools. 1 am 
very much afraid that one consequence 


of creating these schools will be the over-, 


lapping of authority, causing confusion 
in their administration, and, further than 
that, I think it may bring the different 
authorities who are concerned in these 
schools into serious conflict on many 
occasions. But it is not only that J am 
afraid of. A worse result may occur if 
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the Bill is carried out in its entirety’ 
that of bringing into conflict no less than 
three different Departments in London. 
Those who are acquainted with such 
matters of administration in the country 
are aware that great difficulties some- 
times arise as between two Departments ; 
but if you are to have three to deal with, 
the Home Office in the first instance, the 
Local Government Board in the next, 
and the Educational Department in the 
third, Iam afraid great confusion will 
arise in the County and Borough 
Councils if this Bill is carried out in its 
entirety. Now, my Lords, I want to 
mention what the feeling is which exists 
in the country upon these matters. 
Those of your Lordships who are 
members of County Councils must, 
I am sure, regard with jealousy and 
vigilance every proposal to increase 
expenditure. If all these schools are to 
be supported, and compulsorily sup- 
ported, the cost will be very great. By 
Clause 26, reading it shortly, every 
County Council and Borough Council 
shall, not “ may ” as hitherto, contribute 
to the maintenance and management of 
any industrial school where children are 
retained by the order of any Court acting 
within the limits of their authority. In 
my own county (Durham)—not an unim- 
portant county, and where the necessity 
for the retention of poor children exists 
in a very considerable degree—we have 
gone to the expense of £20,000 in 
establishing a county industrial school, 
and I can assure your Lordships that we 
view this sort of proposal with the 
greatest possible jealousy. If we are to 
be compeiled to undertake the manage- 
ment of any number of industrial schools 
which may be set up, we may find our own 
school, which has been erected at a very 
large cost, empty, the children having 
been drawn away to another, and we 
shall be compelled to support them in 
other schools to the extent of, I think, a. 
2s. 6d. rate in each county. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that County Councils. 
view these provisions with no great 
favour. If they think, as they ought to 
do, that it is their duty to watch expendi- 
ture and keep down cost, they will 
naturally regard such a proposal with 
great jealousy. I do not want unneces- 
sarily to detain the House at this stage 
of the Bill, and I think I have said 
enough to show that it is passing through 
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your Lordships’ House without that close 
scrutiny which I think it ought to 
receive. That, my Lords, is one of the 
difficulties which arise when we refer 
our Bills to the Grand Committees 
instead of dealing with them in the 
House. Everything is threshed out 
there, and your Lordships and the | 
public outside know absolutely nothing , 
of what occurs within the walls of the 
Committee Rooms. Old Bills are brought 
forward and passed through, and new 
Bills are substituted for old Bills, and 
nothing is known of what has been done 
in Committee. That fact, my Lords, has 
been proved by what has occurred 
within the last few days in the 
Committee of which I am a member. 
What I desire to point out here, my 
Lords, is that we shall be making an 
expenditure which will be absolutely un- 
necessary, and which will be viewed 
with great jealousy and, probably, with 
considerable hostility ; and that, if you 
overlap authorities in the way the Bill 
proposes you will have an antagonism of 
authority where there ought to be cordial 
co-operation in every Department. I 
will not detain your Lordships longer, 
but I do think that is a part of the Bill 


which should more properly form the 
subject of a separate measure, because 
you are now bringing the duties of the 
Educational Department of this country 
into opposition in some degree with the 


work of the County Councils. Iam not 
at all sure that that which is perhaps the 
most valuable power that we possess as 
Magistrates, of committing children to 
these schools, will not be considerably 
interfered with, and that by this Bill we 
shall not be largely deprived of that 


{LORDS} 





power. Upon that point I will add a 
very few words. The greatest difficulty 
we find, and I know that those Members 
of your Lordships’ House who are Magis- 
trates will confirm what 1 say, and that 
which requires the most tender handling 
is the power which is conferred upon us 
under the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Acts, and the great lever in 
our hands in dealing with truancy is this 
power of committal to industrial schools. 
That is a very difficult matter to deal 
with, because it arises from so many 
causes. It may arise from the necessities 
of the parents as much as from the fault 
of the children themselves, and every 


case ought to be dealt with upon its own 


The Earl of Ravensworth 
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merits. If you deprive us of the power I 
have mentioned, you will find a difficulty 
if that truancy be continued, because the 
great fear of the parents is that the 
children may be committed to the 
industrial schools with all the conse- 
quences of that committal. That power 
will, I believe, be largely taken away 
from the Magistrates. I think the 
powers of the Magistrates will be greatly 
curtailed by the very fact of the careful 
definition contained in Clause 10, of the 
causes for which children may be sent to 
the schools. If that power which the 
Magistrates hold in terrorem over 
parents is taken away, you will find 
very great difficulty in carrying 
out compulsory education. Considering 
the importance of the subject, I have 
ventured to make these few observations; 
and I think that noble Lords who have 
served on County Councils, or who have 
passed a considerable part of their lives 
in the administration of the law, will 
attach some weight to what I have said. 
I can assure your Lordships that there 
is no Member of this House who, con- 
sidering the character of this Bill, views 
it with greater perplexity than myself. 

*Viscount CROSS: I do not think it 
can be said that this Bill has not received 
consideration at the hands of your 
Lordships’ House. It was brought for- 
ward last year and read a second time. 
It then went back to the Committee on 
Law, and was very much discussed there. 
It has gone through the same process 
again this year. Having been discussed in 
Committee we are now at the Third 
Reading, and there has been no objec- 
tion to the principle of the Bill. I, 
therefore, do not think I should be in 
order if I were to go into all the points 
which have been raised. One observation, 
however, has been made with regard to 
the power of sending children to indus- 
trial schools. A large number of 
children have been sent to industrial 
schools who, in the opinion of competent 
judges, ought never to have been sent 
there. We have provided in this Bill 
that the County Councils shall have a 
locus standi to appear before the Magis- 
trates before the child is committed ; so 
thatif they think a child is going to be sent 
to an industrial school who ought not to 
be sent there, they may appear and state 
their objection to the Magistrate. Now, 
with regard to truant schools, I would 
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only make this observation : that neither 
the clause about truant schools nor 
that about day industrial schools is new. 
They have both been in operation long 
ago. We have a considerable number of 
truant schools—six, I believe, altogether 
—in the United Kingdom, which have 
now been in operation for a long time, 
and ten day industrial schools, which 
have also been in existence for a 
considerable time. They are not by any 
means a new class of schools, and the 
Commissioners have inquired into the 
circumstances and have reported upon 
management. It is all very well for my 
noble Friend Lord Norton to say they 
do not answer, but from the Report of 
the Commission we find they do 
answer exceedingly well. There are 
six of them established in large 
towns, including London, Liverpool, 
Swansea, and Brighton, where, as I 
have said, they are found to answer 
extremely well. The Report states that 
the attendance of the boysat the truant 
schools has been considerably better than 
at other schools, as, for instance, under 
the London County Council. There is no 
doubt the Royal Commission found fault 
with the penal discipline in some of the 
schools, and that the others which have 
not that penal discipline have produced 
just as good results. The consequence 
will be, no doubt, that that penal disci- 
pline will be set aside. Judging from the 
Report, the Royal Commissioners think 
they have done a great deal of good. I 
hope, therefore, the noble Lord will not 
insist upon striking this clause out of 
the Bill. They simply provide for the 
continuance of the old system, which 
has been found by a majority of the 
Royal Commission to have worked great 
good down to the present time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 

Lords, before the Bill passes, will the 
noble Viscount be kind enough to tell 
me in which clause power is given to the 
County Councils to appear before the 
Magistrates? 1 see there is a clause 
relating to notice being given to them, 
but not with regard to their appear- 
ance. 
*Viscounr CROSS: That clause was 
put in to enable them to appear before 
the Justices. That was undoubtedly 
the intention. 
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Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : It struck 
me that it was desirable there should be 
precise words to that effect. Perhaps 
the noble Viscount will look to that. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 
(No. 58.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Bill read 3 (according to Order). 


*Lorp LEIGH: My Lords, I have an 
Amendment to move upon Clause 9, 
Sub-section B, that the words “in ad- 
dition toor” be omitted. The effect of 
this will be to do away entirely with the 
preliminary imprisonment of children 
sent to reformatory schools. I be- 
lieve 1am correct in saying that in no 
country throughout the world but 
England is it found necessary, or believed 
to be necessary, that children should 
qualify for the reformatory schools by 
passing through the prisons. I remember 
35 years ago accompanying a well- 
known head of French reformatories, 
M. de Metz, to discuss the subject with 
the then Home Secretary, Sir George 
Grey, and M. de Metz at that time ex- 
pressed himself strongly against children 
being sent to prisonatall. In every re- 
formatory in England there are registers 
kept showing the history of all the boys ; 
and if any of your Lordships would refer 
to those registers, as I have done on many 
occasions, you would find that something 
like 75 per cent. of those children have 
parents who have absolutely and entirely 
neglected them, and are not fit to have 
the management of them. And if you 
would refer, also, to the same register, you 
will find that when the children leave 
the schools something like 90 per cent. 
of those who have passed through the 
reformatory schools are doing well and 
earning their livelihood in an honest 
manner. I think, therefore, it is clear, and 
I am sure that your Lordships will agree 
with me in thinking that it is not the 
fault of these poor children themselves 
that they have had to go to the reforma- 
tory schools, but that they have been 
really suffering punishment for the 
faults of their parents. I am convinced 
that the gaols are not fit places of punish- 
ment for children, and I think I may 
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speak with some authority as being an 
old Visiting Magistrate of my county 
prison. I have never found that a child 
who had been passed through the prison 
was benefited or improved by going 
there, but that, on the contrary, he 
left the gaol much worse in character 
than when he wentinto it. It is upon 
those grounds that I strongly object to 
children being sent to gaol befora being 
sent to a reformatory school. I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 9, Sub- 
section (b.), line 32, to leave out the 
‘words “in addition to or.”—(The Lord 
Leigh.) 

*Viscount CROSS: My Lords, the 
present Bill differs a good deal from the 
existing law in one or two respects. 
Under the existing law it is required 


that the offender shall undergo a_pre-: 


liminary imprisonment of at least 10 
days before going to the reformatory 
school. It was thought, after inquiry by 
the Royal Commission, unnecessary to 
go as far as that and to that extent. I 
entirely agree withthe noble Lord who 
has just sit down. I am very glad that 
this provision should be done away with, 
that it should be necessary to send the 
child to prison before he went to the re- 
formatory schoolatall. This Bill, therefore, 
has been drawn upon different lines, and 
‘that proviso making it necessary for the 
Magistrate to send the child to prison 
before going to the reformatory is entirely 
done away with by this Bill. But now 
ithe noble Lord wants to go further. 
The clause to which he objects is in these 
~words— 

“Where a youthful offender is convicted of 
~an offence punishable with penal servitude, or 
‘imprisonment, and either appears to the Court 
to be not less than 14 years of age, or is proved 
to have been previously convicted of an offence 

punishable by penal servitude or imprisonment, 
the Court may, in addition to, or in lieu of, send- 
ing him to a reformatory school, send him to 
prison.” 

I think, my Lords, that is a very proper 
power to give to the Magistrates. It 
seems to me it is quite right they should 
have that power. The compulsory enact- 
ment is done away with, but power is 
left to the Magistrate, if he thinks it 
right, tosend the offender to prison in 
addition to the reformatory school—to 
send him there first. I hope, therefore, 

Lord Leigh 
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the noble Lord’s Amendment will not be 
carried. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I have 
given notice, of an additional clause, 
the effect of which is this: that where 
the punishment of children by imprison- 
ment is necessary, it should not be im- 
prisonment in the common gaols, but in 
places suitable for the purpose. I am 
supported in that view by the answers to 
a Circular which has been sent round to 
all the Petty Sessions in England. I think, 
also, by the Report upon which this Bill 
is founded. Now, the addition I want to 
make to this clause provides for children, 
if they are imprisoned at all, being sent 
to “suitable places for the imprisonment 
of children,” which, to my mind, should 
be a properly fitted lock-up in con- 
nection with the police stations attached 
to every Petty Sessions in the country, 
or else the Government should provide 
proper places in the neighbourhood 
of a few Reformatories in different parts 
of he Kingdom. That represents no 
great cost. Aggravated cases of juvenile 
crime do not come within my proposition. 
They will, of course, be treated in a dif- 


ferent manner from ordinary juvenile 


offenders. In ordinary cases of juvenile 
crime imprisonment should not be in a 
common gaol. I am fortified in that view 
by the opinion of the Commissioners. 
If the noble Viscount will refer to the 
27th page of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, he will see that the Commis- 
sioners give the arguments brought 
before them in favour of using common 
prisons for children, and the arguments 
brought before them, which were much 
stronger against using common prisons 
for children. They suggest that all 
punishment of children should be short, 
sharp, and apart from the subsequent 
schooling. The argument against using 
common prisons for the purpose of a 
great number of witnesses was that the 
system was mischievous, that it deprived 
the gaol of all its terrors as a means of 
punishment, tended to harden and 
corrupt young offenders by inevitable 
contact with older criminals, cast a per- 
manent taint upon their characters, often 
preventing them from obtaining employ- 
ment, and added to the difficulties of 
their restoration to a respectable life. 
Those are very strong reasons, my 
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Lords, against sending young children to 
a common gaol. The arguments the 
other way, in favour of sending young 
offenders to prison, are confined to only 
aggravated cases of juvenile crime, which, 
as I say, do not come within the purview 
of this Bill at all. Therefore, those 
arguments are not directed against my 
proposition atall. AsI have said, the 
whole weight of the Commissioners’ opi- 
nion is that imprisonment is not a proper 
punishment for young children, at least 
not in a common gaol. Itis the opinion, 
also, of the Commissioners that in the 
great majority of ordinary offences com- 
mitted by boys whipping is altogether 
afar better punishment than imprison- 
ment. But if imprisonment is the 
sentence passed by the Magistrate, then 
there should be suitable places provided 
for it. That is the whole proposition 
that I have to make to your Lordships, 
and I hope that the noble Viscount may 
be willing to accept the addition to this 
clause which I propose. 


Amendment moved, 

After Clause 9, insert as a new Clause: ‘* No 
such youthful offender, except in case of aggra- 
vated crime, shall be punished by confinement 
in a common gaol; but, if sentenced to im- 
prisonment, shall be kept In a lock-up con- 
nected with the Petty Sessions where he has 
been sentenced, until a suitable place of con- 
finement be found for him connected with 
some certified reformatory.”—(TZhe Lord 
Norton.) 

Tae Eart or RAVENSWORTH : My 
Lords, I have no doubt the House entirely 
sympathises with my noble Friend in 
his desire not to subject children even 
for a probationary period, by whatever 
name the punishment may be called, to 
the contamination of a prison. But I 
want to know where these places are to 
be found. At present they do not exist. 
And I want also to know when a child 
is ordered to be shut up and is not to 
be let out for a certain period what is he 
to do? He may be there for seven or 
14 days ; and I should like to know who 
is to look after him during that time? 
I venture to think there may be other 
places than a prison where a child may 
be detained and looked after, where he 
can be punished without the necessity 
of being contaminated by being sent to 
prison. The law requires that a child 
who is to be sent to prison must be sen- 
tenced first, but to enact that a child 
must not go to prison, but to some other 
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place, before you know that such other 
place exists, or arrange for what the 
child is to do, or who is to take care of 
him when he is sent there, is, I must 
say, rather wild legislation. 

*Lorv NORTON: If your Lordships 
will allow me, I should like to point out 
that the proposal to imprison for short 
terms young children in ‘lock-ups 
is not a new thing. It is done 
at the present time in Scotland ; and if 
such places are not to be found I propose 
that the Government should make the 
necessary provision at police stations, or 
connected with some few reformatory 
schools themselves. 

*Tne Eart or POWIS: My Lords, I 
think it very undesirable that youthful 
offenders should be kept for an indefinite 
time in lock-ups. There are a great 
many police stations and lock-ups where 
there is no suitable accommodation for 
children, and where there would be 
nobody to look after them. The noble 
Lord who moves this Amendment speaks 
of having special lock-ups constructed in 
certain places to be used for this pur- 
pose, but this clause would confine the 
imprisonment to the particular lock-ups 
connected with the Petty Sessions where 
the child was sentenced. The “suitable 
places” which he proposes do not exist, 
because places of that kind which do 
exist are used merely for keeping adult 
prisoners at the present time for a day or 
two until they can be removed to. the 
county gaol. It might very well be that 
a week or 10 days might elapse before 
the child could be sent to the reformatory 
school which the county is connected 
with, or subscribes to, and as a consider- 
able delay might take place before he 
could be so got rid of, it would be 
necessary that there should be some one 
to take care of him. Therefore, my 
Lords, I think it would be very undesir- 
able that a child should be kept in a 
lock-up which was certainly not built or 
intended for the purpose of keeping 
children in confinement for any consider- 
able time. 

*Viscounr CROSS: My Lords, I have 
already pointed out to your Lordships 
that it is only under certain circum- 
stances that the Magistrates would ever 
think of sending children to prison ; 
they would not do so if they could 
possibly help it, unless they were com- 
pelled. But when a child is sent to 
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prison, he must have the protection 
which the prison laws give him. When 
the children are in prison they are pro- 
tected by the law, and it is the duty of 
the prison officials to see that proper 
precautions are taken in respect of their 
health, clothing, and food. When we 
come to these imaginary places which, 
according to the noble Lord’s suggestion, 
are to be built at some time or other at 
somebody’s expense—I do not know 
whose—I cannot imagine what security 
we shall get that proper discipline would 
be enforced, and that the children would 
have that protection which a prison 
affords under the Prison Acts, Acts which 
have been very carefully drawn. The 
noble Lord quoted the evidence which is 
given on page 27 of the Report of the 
Commissioners, but he entirely forgot, I 
think, the object for which the Com- 
missioners quoted that evidence. It is 
for this reason: They say that on no 
subject are prison managers more unani- 
mous in opinion than in regard to the 
conviction and imprisonment of children 
being sent to the schools. I must ask 
the House, therefore, not to accept this 
Amendment, because I think that, in the 
interests of the children themselves, 
it would be an extremely hard mea- 
sure. 

Tae Kart or 'RAVENSWORTH: I 
am very sorry to trouble the House so 
often, but I should like to say a few 
words on Clause 22. It is only two or 
three days ago that I presented a very 
important Petition from the Mayor and 
Corporation of Chichester against this 
clause. That clause makes it for the 
first time compulsory upon every County 
Council and every Borough Council to 
contribute to the expenses of manage- 
ment of every such school, at the rate of 
not less than 2s. 6d. per week. Up to 
this time these contributions have been 
optional, and I want to know very much, 
from the noble Viscount, what are the 
grounds upon which that optional pay- 
ment has now been converted into a 
compulsory subscription. This is a very 
serious amount, as it involves a large 
amount of expenditure for the purposes 
to which your Lordships are asked to 
give your sanction. I, therefore, hope 
there may be some reason given for 
that which has hitherto been an optional 
payment being now made compulsory. 
I would call attention to the fact that in 

Viscount Cross 
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all the other clauses it is stated that the 
County Councils “may”. do so and so, 
but in this particular clause the little 
word “shall” which is introduced in 
substitution for it, is very potent 
indeed. 

*Viscount CROSS: I may explain that. 
this is practically an arrangement with 
the Treasury, which, I think, would be to 
the advantage of the County Councils. 
They gave up their right as between 
the Councils and themselyes inter se to 
the contributions from the parents, and, 
therefore, they say they think it right 
that they should have the power to 
make these payments compulsory. The 
matter was considerably discussed in 
Committee. By the arrangement with 
the Treasury, the sums of money con- 
tributed by the parents, which used to go 
to che Treasury, are given up, and this 
charge was substituted. 


Amendment negatived. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS BILL. 
(No. 96.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(PLEURO-PNEUMONIA) BILL.—(No. 105.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read” 
ing, read. 

*T'ne Kart or JERSEY: My Lords, in 
asking your Lordships to give a Second 
Reading of this Bill, I must claim your 
indulgence while I endeavour to 
point out what are its leading objects 
and scope. I need not detain your 
Lordships with any lengthened ex- 
planation of the great danger and 
loss which accrue not only to the 
owners of cattle but to the public 
generally from the spread of pleuro- 
pneumonia. At the present moment 
the various Local Authorities in the. 
country have the carrying out of the 
Act of 1878, and of the several Orders 
dealing with this disease. A want of 
uniformity of action has not im- 
frequently arisen by which the energy 
of one Local Authority has been set at 
naught through the supineness of 
another. There has been also consider- 
able hesitation in slaughtering cattle 
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at the right moment, and, consequently, 
the disease has been allowed to spread, 
and there have been outbreaks, which 
might have been prevented, owing 
to cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia, 
and which ought to have been slaugh- 
tered, being allowed to come in contact 
with other animals, and those animals 
which had been in contact with affected 
animals being permitted to be sold. 
It was found necessary, in 1888, to issue 
a further Order, by which cattle which 
had been in contact with animals affected 
with pleuro-pneumonia were ordered to 
be slaughtered, compensation to the 
amount of three-fourths of the value of 
an animal actually affected with the 
disease, and the full value of 
animals slaughtered because they had 
been in contact with affected animals, 
was ordered to be paid. That com- 
pensation had to be paid by the 
Local Authorities. | Notwithstanding 


the Order of 1888—whether it 


was owing to the want of uniformity 
among the various Authorities or to the 
concealment of existing disease, or to 
the movement of affected cattle to and 
from the fairs and markets throughout 
the country, no effectual result has been 


obtained. There is also great force 
in the argument that this compul- 
sory slaughter of cattle is carried out 
for the general good, and, there- 
fore, that it is reasonable the public 
should bear a share in paying the com- 
pensation required. Unfortunately, in 
the month of May last there was a consi- 
derable increase in the number of out- 
breaksof pleuro-pneumonia. There were 
no less than 57 in May, as compared with 
25 in April last, and 33 in the corre- 
sponding month of May last year. There- 
fore, I think it is clear that, unless 
stringent measures are taken at once, 
we run a considerable risk of this 
disease taking a firm hold of the country, 
in which case our difficulties would be 
very great. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture, seeing the necessity of 
decided action, has determined to grapple 
with this disease in the most effective 
way that Parliament will allow, and 
that is by taking over the executive 
power from the various Local Authorities, 
and exercising it himself. But this action 
naturally involves the payment of com- 
pensation by the Government, upon the 
principle that “ whoever kills must pay.” 
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I can well understand that we should be 
very chary of depriving Local Autho- 
rities of any powers they may have, but 
it is quite clear it would never do 
for the Local Authority to slaughter and 
the Government to pay, neither would 
the Local Authority agree that the Go 
vernment should slaughter and that they 
should pay. Unfortunately, it is only too 
true that there has been, and probably 
is, a great deal of concealment of this 
disease; and I quite agree with what 
fell from the noble Lord, Earl Spencer, 
the other day, on the great difficulty 
which Local Authorities meet with in 
tracing out the causes of an outbreak, © 
and even in searching places where the 
disease is supposed to exist. Under 
this Bill, therefore, greater powers of 
inspection are taken. By the Ist clause 
it is enacted that the Board of Agri- 
culture shall cause all cattle which are 
affected with pleuro- pneumonia to be 
slaughtered, and it may also, if it thinks 
fit to do so, cause any cattle which have 
been in contact with affected cattle to be 
slaughtered. The words dealing with 
the question of contact are purposely 
made very wide, because it has been 
found in the past that in many cases 
animals which have been not very far 
from affected animals have not been 
slaughtered at the time, but have been 
sent away, and after a short time they 
have fallen victims to the disease, and 
have become themselves centres of 
contagion. It is hoped that in this way 
the Government will have a clear hand 
in dealing with cattle which have been 
thus in contact with diseased animals. 
Then it is enacted that the old rate of 
compensation shall be paid, and provision 
is made for the appointment of addi- 
tional Inspectors. By the help of those 
Inspectors it is hoped that the Board 
will be able to trace the disease better 
than can at the present moment be 
done by the Local Authorities, who, 
after all, cannot trace the disease be- 
yond the limit of their own jurisdic- 
tion. Then, by the next clause, with 
regard to the funds, there is £140,000 
allocated for the purpose of carrying 
out the Acts as regards Great Britain, 
and if there shall be in any year a 
deficiency it is provided that it shall 
be made up out of the Local Taxa- 
tion funds. But it is hoped there will 
be no occasion to do that. Then 
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Clause 3 orders that the Inspectors of 
the Local Authorities shall, in addition to 
the powers and duties they now have, 
report immediately any case of pleuro- 
pneumonia to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. The effect of this will be that, 
the moment the Board is made acquainted 
with an outbreak, they will send down 
their own Inspector, they will them- 
selves take the case in hand, and will 
carry out the provisions of the law. 
Then Clause 4 gives more power to the 
Inspectors. At the present moment 
an Inspector, when he goes into a 
place or shed where he has reason 
to think there may be disease exist- 
ing, but concealed, has to give his 
reasons in writing. Under this clause 
the Inspectors will have power to enter 
into any shed or place where they have 
reason in their own minds to think there 
is concealment of disease, and to act at 
once without any let or hindrance. The 
5th clause applies to Ireland. I need only 
say that the sum of £20,000 is allotted 
to Ireland, and the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council there take the place 
of the Board of Agriculture here. 
Clause 6 deals with the accounts. 
Clause 9 gives the lst September as 
the date on which it is proposed that 
this Act shall come into operation. I 
have endeavoured, my Lords, briefly to 
point out to the House the chief points 
of this Bill, which may be summarised 
under three heads or principles ; the sub- 
stitution of a Central Authority in place 
of many Local Authorities, in order to se- 
cure uniformity of action ; the consequent 
payment of compensation out of the Im- 
perial funds, in order that the cost of 
carrying out an object which is for the 
public good shall not fall entirely 
upon the local funds; and, lastly, 
the increased stringency of inspec- 
tion, in order that concealment of 
disease may be more easily detected. 
I feel sure that these principles will meet 
with the approval of the House, for your 
Lordships will agree that the safety and 
soundness of our herds is not merely a 
matter of individual advantage, but of 
great national importance. But if the 
State comes forward to help in this 
matter may we not look to agricul- 
turalists and others in the country 
to lend their aid. A measure of this 
kind can only be successfully worked 
with the assistance of the public. It 
The Earl of Jersey 
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cannot be carried out solely by the 
care and firmness of the Central Au- 
thorities, but much will depend on the 
manner in which it is supported through- 
out the country. I have said that our 
great danger is the concealment of the 
disease. The policy of the pole-axe has 
succeeded in the Netherlands, and there is 
no reason to suppose that it will not 
succeed in this country if the Authorities 
are supported by public opinion and 
public spirit. The Board of Agriculture 
will have to rely greatly on the sympa- 
thetic action of the Local Authorities, 
especially in the first instance, and their 
knowledge. and advice must always 
be most valuable. Some time will 
elapse before this Act comes into 
operation, and it is important that there 
should be energy shown between now 
and the Ist September next. Unless 
stringent efforts are made to stamp out 
every outbreak which may occur we 
may have to regret a very serious spread 
of the disease, and of course our diffi- 
culties and expense will, in that case, be - 
enormously increased. But I am quite 
sure that we shall meet with the assist- 
ance of those who do not always give 
support to our measures, like the noble 
Earl opposite, whose experience and 
authority is so great in these matters, 
and that they will assist us in our 
endeavours to remove a dark spot, which 
seems to threaten the somewhat more 
hopeful prospects of agriculture at the 
present time. I beg to move that this 
Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY: My 
Lords, I am sure the thanks, not only 
of your Lordships’ House, but also of 
every one who is interested in agricul- 
ture in this country, are due to the 
Government for having brought in this 
Bill. The only word of complaint that 
I have heard in connection with it, is 
that, in one single point, it does not go 
far enough, and the only observations I 
shall have to make to your Lordships 
will be upon that point. The noble 
Earl who has moved the Second Reading 
of the Bill, said very truly that the 
danger of the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and the loss we have suffered from it 
throughout the country, has been from 
unsystematic management, and from 
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failure in administering the law. If the 
Local Authority in one county has 
adopted one way of carrying it out, 
another Local Authority in an adjoining 
county has put a different interpretation 
altogether upon the law. I could give 
your Lordships an extraordinary instance 
which only occurred last month of the 
way in which the law is regarded in 
some places. I quote from a newspaper 
giving the incident, which occurred in a 
neighbouring county to my own, the 
county of Forfarshire. It states that— 
“Tt was reported that pleuro-pneumonia had 
broken out at a farm in Carse Gowrie, among a 
herd of cattle valued at £2,000. Nine of them 
had been killed by order of the Local Govern- 
ment Authority ; the authorities directed that 
20 more should be brought into Forfar for 
sale on ‘Monday, and that the remainder 
should be sold in lots,’’ 
I believe, my Lords, that this actually 
took place; that 80 cattle out of 101 
cattle, contaminated by contact with 
others suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, 
were actually sold, and allowed to dis- 
scminate and act as centres of disease, 
and whoever has bought them, now has 
in them centres of infection. That is 
the way in which some counties carry 
out the law, and we have found that in 
the county with which I am connected, 
where we work the Act according to the 
Orders of Privy Council, we could not 
contend with the opposite system which 
other counties chose to adopt. The 
necessity, in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of those who have been working 
this Act in the past, is that the power of 
the Inspectors should be strengthened 
for the purpose of finding out existing 
cases, or detecting cases of concealment 
of the disease. .The noble Earl took 
credit for Clause 4, which enables the 
Inspector to enter without notice in 
writing, which has hitherto been 
necessary, into any shed or place where 
he suspects the disease exists. That is 
very well as far as it goes, and is no 
doubt a great improvement ; but the 
great difficulty we have in carrying out 
the Act is in .Clauses 66 to 78 with 
regard to penalties for offences. Under 
those provisions the owner of a diseased 
animal must take all practicable means of 
giving notice of this disease, and as the 
matter stands we have found in Aber- 
deenshire that we cannot get a conviction 
under the Act. A dairyman finds he 
has a cow suffering from pleuro. Well, 
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he has nothing to do but to palm off this 
diseased cow upon some other dairyman, 
or some innocent farmer who comes into 
the market, and so that animal goes forth 
into another part of the country, and 
soon afterwards there is an outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia. We have tried time 
after time to secure convictions, but 
because, under the Act, the man who has 
caused the mischief is able to plead that 
he was not aware of the presence of the 
disease, or that the animal was affected,. 
and that he took all practicable means of 
giving notice, we are unable to obtain a 
conviction. I shall therefore venture to 
move in Committee a new -clause, 
providing that any person who neglects 
to give notice to the Local Authority or 
to the Inspector shall be liable for ex- 
penses under Clauses 60 to 66. That 
would put the onus upon the owner of 
the diseased animal, and it would put an 
end to the system of concealment which 
has been the cause why this disease has 
not been extirpated long ago. There is one 
ot’er point I should like to mention. The 
noble Earl has not said enough, I think, 
with regard to the value of this measure 
in one direction, and that is to the 
owners of pedigree cattle. The existence 
of pleuro-pneumonia in this country has 
greatly depreciated the value of that 
kind of stock, and has entirely excluded 
it from the foreign market; because the 
knowledge that the disease exists in this 
country prevents us from selling to the 
foreigner, and the best market which 
was open to owners in this country, that 
is the foreign market, is therefore closed 
against us. I shall therefore venture to 
move the Amendments of which I have 
given notice. 

*EKart SPENCER: My Lords, I am 
sorry to have to trouble your Lordships 
with a few remarks on this subject, but I 
am afraid it has been my fate to have 
been very much mixed up with subjects 
connected with diseases of cattle, and I 
am therefore anxious to say a few words 
on this very important measure which 
my noble Friend Lord Jersey has intro- 
duced to your Lordships’ House. I con- 
fess I think it is rather a reflection on 
veterinary science that no remedy has 
been found for a disease of this kind. 
I know that the veterinary schools of 
this country have greatly improved of 
late, and that there are many able men 
who are devoted to their profession 
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connected with them. At the same 
time, I think it must be admitted that 
it is a reflection upon scientific bodies 
that the only way of getting rid of a 
terrible and disastrous disease is the use of 
the pole axe. My Lords, I am afraid we 
must admit, according to all experience 
in this and other countries, that there is 
no safe remedy for this dangerous and 
disastrousdisease, andall the best authori- 
ties declare that the only way of getting 
rid of it from a country is to slaughter 
not only all the animals affected with 
the disease, but all animals that have 
been in contact withthem. I, therefore, 
my Lords, am strongly in favour of a 
serious effort being made in this country 
to get rid of the disease. I daresay your 
Lordships have seen an _ interesting 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
on this subject. Those who have read 
that Report will see that it bears strong 
evidence to the necessity of some central 
action. The noble Earl has very well 
put the reasons why central action is 
necessary. It is necessary, because Local 
Authorities in various parts of the 
country, even some of the very best 
Local Authorities, are afraid of charging 
the rates with the heavy expenditure 


which would be entailed if they carried 
out thoroughly the orders of the Privy 
Council under this Act by the slaughter 


of many valuable cattle. I know that 
many of those authorities have doubts as 
to the efficacy of the measure: but the 
great inducement to them to hesitate is 
the heavy expenditure that would be 
thrown on their county if they 
slaughtered a large number of cattle 
that have been in contact with diseased 
cattle, and it has been said very truly that 
while one county may be very stringent 
in carrying out the Orders in Council 
another may be very lax. The noble 
Marquess quoted a case which certainly 
would be a perfect scandal if he is 
correctly informed as to what occurred 
upon a farm in Forfar, and I think 
that some steps might well be taken 
with regard to what was done by the 
owners of the cattle in sending those 
animals to market. But, my Lords, I think, 
as the noble Earl said very truly, there 
is justification for coming on Imperial 
funds for this compensation, because the 
benefit derived is a benefit to the whole 
community, and not only to the particular 
locality, which, although the greatest 
Earl Spencer 
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possible care may have been exer- 
cised, may still have the misfortune to 
have the disease introduced into it. 
Therefore, I think there is justification 
for the Central Authority intervening 
and taking charge of this very grave 
matter. Now I wish to say with regard 
to this Bill what struck me, when the 
measure was first introduced, was that I 
should have preferred to see it. framed in 
a different way. I should have preferred 
to see the Local Authorities charged © 
with a certain amount of the cost of 
carrying out the orders. That, I believe, 
was the system in vogue in Ireland, 
where half was paid by the Central 
Authority and half by the Local 
Authority. It is very true, as my noble 
Friend says, that the power of ordering 
the slaughter ought to be with those 
who pay the rate. It is very difficult 
for the Central Government Depart- 
ment to intervene when a _ Local 
Authority is lax in carrying out the 
order for slaughter for which they have 
afterwards wholly topay. I heartily agree 
with my noble Friendin that respect. But 
if the Central Authority pays half I 
think it would have a right to intervene 
and call upon the Local Authority to 
slaughter. I am aware that there is 
considerable difficulty in the matter, and 
perhaps the noble Earl or some Member 
of the Government will say whether 
there is any very great objection felt to 
this method of providing the compensation. 
This method of carrying out thecompensa- 
tion which I have in my mind woald have 
this advantage: that it would induce the 
Local Authority to be very much more 
careful with regard to the administra- 
tion ef the Sanitary Laws and Regula- 
tions in reference to infection among 
cattle. They would be much more 
careful with regard to the Regulations 
they make, whereas I very much fear 
that if the Local Authorities find that 
the compensation is to come out of 
Imperial funds some of them might be 
very careless in their administration in 
that respect. Then there is another 
point to be remembered, another 
objection, and it is this: that if, un- 
fortunately, this disease becomes spread 
over the country the Central Board 
will have immense difficulty in carry- 
ing out the execution of the 
order. I know that in the case of 
cattle plague, when it was introduced 
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into the country not many years ago, 
the Central Authority were able to check 
it without difficulty; but then the 
disease was at a minimum and was con- 
fined within a small space. But if this 
disease is spread all over the country 
and appears in every county throughout 
Great Britain I am afraid the Central 
Authority will have very great difficulty 
in seeing that the orders are carried out 
without the assistance of the Local 
Authorities. I think I should myself 
have preferred to have seen the Local 
Authority invested with the power of 
carrying out the orders. In that way 
the position of the Central Authority 
would be very much strengthened, 
because, if they found that the 
Local Authority failed in their duty in 
carrying out the orders, they would 
receive general support in issuing the 
most stringent orders from head- 
quarters. The noble Lord was good 
enough to refer to some remarks which 
I made at the Royal Agricultural 
Society the other day. I certainly did 
think it my duty to speak strongly 
before that body on the subject, and I 
stated that one of the matters of the 
greatest possible difficulty was to trace 


the origin of the disease. We have, un- 
fortunately, had lately seven outbreaks 
in Northamptonshire, and in all of them 
the mischief has been traced to one 


day at Northampton Market, and, 
I believe, to some shed-cows coming 
from London dairies. We have had the 
greatest possible difficulty in endeavour- 
ing to trace these animals, and I sat 
myself for five hours one day for the 
sole purpose of trying to trace out those 
animals. We never got near the tract 
in regard to four of the cows, because 
in every one of those cases the dealers 
absolutely refused to say whence they 
had obtained their cattle ; but in the fifth 
case where we thought we had traced 
the matter out we were not able to run 
the fox to ground, because at the last 
moment the information broke down and 
we were unable to trace the cases to an 
actual pleuro-pneumonia centre. I 
believe, my Lords, the Central Authority 
will be able to trace the disease much 
more effectually than the Local Author- 
ities, and, therefore, I welcome the Bill 
on that account alone. » But there is 
another point, and a very serious one. 
It is this, that unless the Central 
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Authority have the most stringent 
powers I am afraid they will not 
succeed in carrying out the de- 
sired object. I am aware that there 
is a very great interest connected with 
this part of the subject, I mean the dairy 
interest. I have a great regard for that 
interest, and I feel that it must be re- 
spected and not unduly interfered with. 
At the same time I feel convinced that it 
is from the cow-sheds in large towns that 
this great evil principally arises, and that 
we must look to them as the source of 
this disease. In London, and throughout 
Great Britain, it is the habit of dairy- 
men to kill their cows or to send them 
for slaughter after they cease to be of 
value for milking purposes. But in 
Dublin, which is another centre, a 
different system prevails. There the 
system of the dairymen is to send out 
the young stock which they breed in the 
spring, and they become centres of in 
fection when sent through the country 
round Dublin. I remember when I went 
to Dublin in 1869-70 I used to see every 
spring in Phoenix Park centres of pleuro- 
pneumonia from the presence of young 
cows which had been sent out from 
Dublin. I may mention that I lost 15 
cows in one case in that way myself ; 
but we were able to check that to a great 
extent, though there was enormous loss, 
because we’ insisted on the authorities 
of the park very strictly refusing to 
admit any cattle at all without a licence. 
Tam afraid the practice I refer to still 
exists, and I think it will add greatly to 
the difficulty of stamping out the disease 
in Dublin. In London, and other large — 
towns, it will certainly be in the interest 
of all honest traders in the dairies to try 
and stamp out this disease. I very much 
fear that merely giving powers of in- 
spection will not be sufficient; and I 
cannot help thinking that before long 
either the Board of Agriculture, by 
Order in Council, will be obliged to pro- 
hibit the sending out from large towns 
of shed-cows during the operation of 
stamping out the disease, or some other 
step will have to be taken to check the 
outflow from these large dairies. I 
know it has been said that Local 
Authorities have power to defend them- 
selves against these dairies ; but I think 
this mode of defence is very inefficacious. 
We thought in Northamptonshire that 
we might prohibit the importation of 
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animals from London during the out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia; but we 
found that cattle from London were 
smuggled into some other county where 
there was no disease, and that unless we 
prohibited altogether the importation of 
cattle into the county we could not 
secure ourselves against the importation 
of these cows. I cannot help thinking 
it would be to their own interest for 
the dairy trade to agree to strong 
restrictions, and that for their own 
sake they will make some sacrifice. If 
they do not, then sooner or later, if this 
measure is to be carried out throughout 
the country, some stringent order from 
London with regard to these cows which 
spread the disease will have to be made. 
I do not believe there will be any great 
sacrifice required, because nearly all these 
animals are fit for the butcher. They 
are only bought for grazing, and the 
increased price which may be vbtained 
by sending them into the country would 
probably be inconsiderable. I do not 
know what answer the Government may 
be disposed to make to that suggestion 
or to another proposition that has been 
made in certain quarters for branding 
these diseased shed-cows. I think it 
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would be very desirable before the dis- 
cussion closes that we should hear a 
statement from the Government of their 


views with regard to that matter. In 
all measures of a rather heroic kind it is 
absolutely necessary to be strong enough. 
Half measyres will always fail. I there- 
fore should advocate, during the time 
the Minister of Agriculture has these 
powers in his hands, the adoption of the 
strongest possible methods for arriving at 
the source of disease and getting rid of 
it. I know that some people think the 
disease is so insidious and is concealed 
so long in these animals that it is almost 
impossible to get rid of it. I do not 
believe that we shall get rid of it in a 
short time ; but if we firmly and strongly 
carry out these orders I do not see why 
we should not succeed in getting rid of 
it, just as they did in the Netherlands. 
There that was absolutely done, though 
even in that small country the 
disease went on for several years 
before they succeeded in stamping 
it out. I most sincerely hope that the 
Minister of Agriculture, whoever he may 
be, will be successful in the great task 
the Government has undertaken. It is 
Earl Spencer 
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not an easy task, and the country must 
not be disappointed if it takes some years 
before any wide or satisfactory result 
from this legislation is forthcoming. 
*Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ann GOR- 
DON: My Lords, being of a somewhat 
consistent turn of mind, I hail with the 
greatest satisfaction the Bill under dis- 
cussion. I say this because more than 
three years ago, when addressing a 
meeting of farmers in Sussex, in discuss- 
ing the subject of pleuro-pneumonia, I 
suggested that the only way of getting 
rid of this terrible disease was for the 
Government to take the matter into its 
own hands, order the slaughter of the 
animals, and pay compensation for the 
cattle so slaughtered. I believe that is 
the only way of stamping out the 
disease and getting rid of it altogether. 
I have been the more induced to come to 
this conclusion from the experience 1 had 
in 1877, at the time of theoutbreak of the 
cattle plague in this country, of the 
result of the stringent measures which 
we then took. I am not quite sure that 
we were altogether justified in 
what we did, but in a very short 
time we stamped out the disease. 
I quite agree with my noble Friend Earl 
Spencer that the two cases are not 
exactly parallel, that is to say the cattle- 
plague at that time was confined to a 
very small area, this Metropolis and the 
adjacent part of the country only, 
whereas now we have to deal with a 
much more extended area of disease, 
pleuro-pneumonia having been developed 
over, I think I might almost say, the 
whole of the country. Therefore, though 
in 1877 it did not take so very long a time 
to get rid of the cattle plague, we cannot 
hope to eradicate pleuro-pneumonia in as 
short a period as was sufficient on that 
occasion. I am perfectly sure that the 
only way of getting rid of the disease is 
by stamping it out by the process which 
will be put in action by this Bill. I 
quite agree in what my noble Friend 
stated, that it is very desirable to have 
uniformity of action. That point was 
referred to by Lord Huntly. He said, 
very truly, that it was desirable that 
should be secured, because where one 
authority may put in force stringent 
measures under the Act their energetic 
action was probably neutralised by the 
way in which an adjoining county carried 


| them out, and I hope this Bill will have 
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a good effect in that direction. The 
noble Lord also said the Bill does not go 
far enough. I should have liked to hear 
in what manner he wished to extend the 
operation of this Act. The noble Earl 
stated that many persons have been in 
the habit of concealing diseased animals 
upon their premises, but [ would point out 
that that is an offence against the law as 
it stands at present. In the 31st section 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 94, it is pro- 
vided by Sub-section 1 that— 

‘¢Every person having in his possession 
or under his charge an animal affected with 
disease shall, as far as practicable, keep that 
animal separate from animals not so affected, 
and shall, with all practicable speed, give 
notice of the fact of the animal being so 
affected to a police constable for the district, 
county, borough, town, or place, wherein the 
animal is ’” 
which is so affected ; and then, later on, 
by the 60th section of the Act it is en- 
acted that 

“ Any person guilty of offences against this 
Act is liable ’’ 


to certain penalties. So that, at this 


moment, it is contrary to the law 
for people to keep diseased animals on 
their premises when they are aware of 


the fact that the animals are diseased 
without giving notice. I do not go 
quite as far as my noble Friend 
opposite Earl Spencer in saying that 
these dairy cows should be branded. I 
doubt whether, in this country, it would 
be possible to carry out that suggestion. 
One of the evils now that we have to 
contend with is that, when a dairyman 
has a cow which he finds is not likely to 
be of much more use to him in the milk- 
ing way, or finds that it is not in the best 
of health, he sends it away to 

*Eart SPENCER: I did not make the 
suggestion which my noble Friend men- 
tions on my own part; what I intended 
to say was, that it was one of the sug- 
gestions which had been thrown out, and 
I think we ought to hear what is to be 
said against it. 

*Toe Doxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : My answer is that I think it 
would not be practicable in this country 
to brand all dairy cows. But the clause 
in the Bill which I set great store by is 
Clause 4, and that clause goes further 
than my noble ‘Friend suggested. It 
gives power to the Inspector to enter 
and examine any cowshed, land, or 
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other place. It is not that there 
is no such power at all now, but the 
Bill extends the power possessed at 
present, and gives in fact unlimited 
power to the Inspector to inspect. 
Clause 4 says— 

**For the purpose of ascertaining whether 
pleuro-pneumonia exists in any cowshed, land, 
or other place, an Inspector of the Board of 
prenieere may enter such shed, land or 
place. 


He may enter whenever he pleases and 
without giving notice, and I think that is 
an enormous advantage over the law as 
it stands at present. Then, when the 
Inspector has gone into these sheds, land, 
or dairies, wherever the cows may be, 
his duty would be then to report to the 
Minister of Agriculture, and if, by the 
Report, it is brought to the notice of the 
Minister of Agriculture that the disease 
exists in any particular place, he will 
compel the slaughter of the animal so 
affected. Therefore, it gives an unlimited 
power to the Minister of Agriculture 
to ascertain whether the disease exists 
if it is suspected to exist ; and, secondly 
it gives him power toorder the slaughter 
of the animals, compensating the party to 
whom the animals belong. That is a 
very strong power, but I do not think it 
is too strong to meet the danger of 
another outbreak of this terrible disease. 
I trust, and I believe, that the Local 
Authorities will in future act in concert 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
and endeavour to discover any cases of 
disease in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and I think that they are 
much more likely to do it when they 
know that animals that are diseased, and 
have to be slaughtered, will be com- 
pensated for by the Government, than 
at present, when it appears to be to the 
interest of everybody to conceal the 
existence of disease, and not to have 
animals killed for which compensation 
must be paid in the way now provided 
for. My Lords, I think the united action, 
or partly united action, which my noble 
Friend has suggested, of the Local 
Authority having part power and the 
Government having part power, would 
be not a wise proceeding. I think the 
whole responsibility should be left in the 
hands of the Government to stamp out 
the disease, and pay for the loss of cattle 
in doing it ; and, if firmly carried out, I 
believe the passing of this Bill into an 
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Act will be one of the greatest boons to 
the agricultural community that we have 
. seen for many years. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I may be, perhaps, excused for 
saying a few words, as I am connected 
with the agricultural County of Norwich, 
where, unfortunately, agriculturists have 
suffered seriously from this disease of 
pleuro-pneumonia. We are there, un- 
fortunately, particularly exposed to it, 
because our mode of conducting business 
requires that, as farmers, we should buy 
a number of store cattle, which bring, 
in a great measure, this terrible disease 
to this country from Ireland. There 
does exist among us a very strong belief 
that this disease is, to a great extent, 
propagated from Ireland. Now, I do 
not say I assent to that at all upon any 
evidence which I possess, but I mention 
the fact in order to justify the inquiry 
which I addressed to the Government as 
to what has been going on in Ireland 
latterly in regard to this important sub- 
ject. I see from the Report of the 
Commissioners—made about two years 
ago, I believe-—that an extensive 
slaughter of cattle took place in Dublin. 
No less than 1,486 animals were 
slaughtered, and 530 of those animals 
were found to bediseased. Now, Dublin 
was, in my time, when I was Lord 
Lieutenant, a perfect hot-bed of disease, 
as it also was during the term of office 
of my noble Friend Earl Spencer, and I 
cannot consider anything more important 
in getting rid of this disease than that the 
Government should continue to enforce in 
the most vigorous manner the stamping 
out of this disease in Dublin. With regard 
to Ireland generally, I have no personal 
experience of the mode in which these 
Acts are carried into effect ; but from the 
nature of the country, and the manner in 
which the animals are kept, I should 
anticipate a great deal more difficulty in 
enforcing the orders of the Local Authori- 
ties in Irelandthan in thiscountry. Ifthat 
be so, I welcome this Bill as giving to 
the Government more complete powers 
of dealing with the disease. What I 
‘desire to impress upon the Government 
is that we in England expect they will 
use these powers in Ireland vigorously 
and effectually ; because, with a large 
number of cattle coming from Ireland, 
all our exertions and sacrifices in money 
will be of no avail whatever unless the 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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most stringent measures are taken in 
Ireland to deal with the disease there. 
My Lords, there are undoubtedly some 
persons who doubt the efficacy of this 
measure for stamping out the disease. 
One cannot help feeling some apprehen- 
sion upon the subject, but I quite 
concur with the Government in thinking 
that a vigorous effort should be made to 
deal with it. Above all things, half 
measures are useless. They merely dis- 
tress agriculturists and cause a waste of 
public money without attaining any 
practical result. Ifthe thing is to be done, 
it should be done once for all vigorously, 
and thoroughly persevered in; and if it 
should turn out that we cannot effect 
our object, we shall have done our best. 
But we shall never effect it by adopting 
half measures, and by one country doing 
one thing and another another. There- 
fore, my Lords, I think the Government 
deserve praise for having, to use an agri- 
cultural expression, “taken the bull by 
the horns,” and having themselves 
resolved to deal with the matter. There 
is one point which is greatly exercising 
the minds of many persons, and it is 
mentioned in this Report, namely, the 
“old cases.” In old cases there may be 
found instances of the extraordinary 
length of time which the disease appears 
to take to incubate. It does seem extra- 
ordinary to many people that the disease 
should break out among a herd after the 
animals have been isolated for several 
months, and have never apparently been 
exposed to contact with diseased cattle at 
all. That seems to have given rise to 
the opinion which prevails in the minds 
of some agriculturists that the disease 
may spring up spontaneously without 
any contagion. I do not pretend 
myself to speak with any scientific 
authority in the matter, but I think 
such cases may be explained on the 
theory that cysts had formed in the lungs 
of the cattle affected ; that is to say, that 
an animal may have had the disease in a 
slight form and became nearly cured 
without the disease having been noticed ; 
the diseased part becomes healed over, 
and the animal may be perfectly well 
apparently for months. It then, per- 
haps, takes cold; that breaks the cyst 
which had formed in the lungs, and 
makes the animal at once evidently 
diseased. That seems to be the explana- 
tion of the extraordinary length of time 
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at which, after cattle had been exposed 
to contagion, they become affected with 
the disease. I mention the subject 
because many agriculturists are appre- 
hensive that the disease may break out 
of itself on account of the great length of 
time at which, after isolation, it breaks 
out ; but if this explanation is the true 
one, it will set at rest those doubts. It 
is extremely important that any doubts 
of that kind should be dispelled, because 
unless we can convince the agricultural 
community that they should give us their 
hearty co-operation in carrying the 
measure into effect we shall fail. I quite 
agree with what has been said by the 
Marquess of Huntly in reference to 
penalties. In the case, for instance, of 
large dairies, if a man is not disposed to 
give notice, the amount of money which 
he has at stake in the dairy and 
the loss which he will certainly incur, 
even though he receives compensation, 
are so large that he may be inclined to 
evade the law. I do not believe that any 
penalty you can impose will prevent his 
doing that, and I do not think you should 
trust to penalties alone. What we want to 
do is to diffuse correct information on 
the subject, and by obtaining general 


co-operation from everybody interested 
in the matter, we shall be enabled to 


stamp out this disease which has 
inflicted more grievous loss on agricul- 
turists. 

Tue Eagt of RAVENSWORTH: I 
should like to ask the noble Earl who is 
to allocate the Compensation Fund which 
is to be devoted by the country for the 
purpose of paying for the cattle 
slaughtered? I askin reference to the 
allocation to the various counties. We 
have heard from noble Lords of outbreaks 
in some of our counties, and I may men- 
tion that there has been a very serious 
outbreak in my own county. I should 
like to know whether it is to be on the 
principle of “first come first served.” 
It might be that a very large 
sum would be required for a 
single county, and I only want to 
know who is to allocate it, and upon 
what principle. At the same time, I, too, 
should like to add my humble thanks to 
the Government for having dealt with 
this question in so efficient a manner. 
My noble Friend opposite has, I think, 
done great service with his great know- 
ledge of the subject in having pointed 
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out the difficulties that any Government 
will meet with .in grappling with this 
disease. My noble Friend the Earl of 
Kimberley has told the House that 
which is no doubt perfectly true, that 
one of the greatest of those difficulties 
will arise from the length of time which 
is occupied in the incubation ‘of the 
disease in the animals. Whatever 
amount of inspection you practise, you 
may send the cleverest man in the 
country, and I defy him to tell you, 
unless there are present the outward 
symptoms, how long it may be before 
the disease breaks out. No man can 
blame a farmer for parting with his 
animals, and weeks after they have been 
sent away the disease may break out 
among them. I am very glad that my 
noble Friend the Earl of Kimberley has 
really hit the right nail on the head in 
what he has said. He has explained 
the difficulty which even an army of 
Inspectors will find in taking necessary 
steps for the purpose of carrying out the 
measure. There is no doubt that the 
great foci of disease are these sheds in 
the neighbourhood of great towns ; and 
the difficulty of finding out whether they 
are infected or not, will be met, and 
perhaps largely met, by the increased 
powers of inspection given; but no 
amount of inspection, from the very 
nature of the disease, will absolutely 
protect you, and, therefore, the country 
must not expect that we shall be enabled 
to stamp out the evil within a very short 
time. I hope the noble Earl will inform 
me how the money is to be allocated, and | 
upon what principle. 

*Lorp WENLOCK: I sincerely hope 
the Government will not be induced to 
act upon the suggestion thrown out by 
Earl Spencer, namely, that the compensa- 
tion should be provided between Her 
Majesty's Government and the Local 
Authorities. I was surprised to hear 
him make that statement, because I 
should have thought his experience 
would have proved io him that any 
arrangement, which required communica- 
tion between the Local Authorities and 
the Government, might cause delay, 
which would give time for the dis- 
ease to spread itself all over the 
country. I hope the- Government will 
at least be firm and stick to their 
guns on this occasion. I hail with satis- 
faction the fact that they have at last 

2D 
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determined to grapple with this disease, 
and I think the country will very much 
regret if the Government recede from 
the position they have taken up in the 
matter. I beg to thank them for bringing 
forward. this measure, and I sincerely 
hope it.may meet with the success it 
deserves. 

*Lorp BELPER: I should like to ask 
@ question upon one small point, and that 
is with regard to the date when the Act 
comes into force. The Bill fixes that 
date as the Ist September. Supposing 
an outbreak occurred in the latter days 
of August, and was reported, and the 
slaughter of the animals did not take 
place till after the date fixed, that is to say, 
if the animals were not slaughtered before 
the Ist September, I should like to ask 
whether the compensation would be paid 
by the Local Authority or by the Govern- 
ment? It isa very small matter to the 
Government, but it would be a very 
large one to the Local Authority which 
might have ordered the cattle to be 
slaughtered. In the one case there might 
be an inducement for keeping back any 
information in order that the date of 
slaughter might fall after the Ist of Sep- 
tember. I venture to put that question in 
case the noble Lord has not thought of 
the point. 

“Tue Eart or JERSEY : Several ques- 
tions have been asked, and, in endea- 
vouring to answer them I think the House 
will understand that I must speak with 
some reserve and no authority upon 
these matters. First, with regard to the 
questions of the noble Lord opposite, I 
can only say that I should think the 
Board would desire to act in a 
liberal spirit. Beyond that I can- 
not go. There is no question of 
allocating this sum between the various 
Local Authorities, but the Board of Agri- 
culture will have £140,000 allotted to it 
by Parliament, and it will use that money 
for the purpose of meeting the cost of 
every outbreak which may occur. If the 
expenditure should be more than 
£140,000 in any year, the Board will 
meet the deficiency out of the Local 
Taxation Accounts. Each case will 


be met by full payment out of these | good 


funds. With regard to the suggestions 

of the noble Lords the Earl of Kimberley 

and Earl Spencer, I may say that the 

Board of Agriculture is not responsible 

for what takes place in Ireland. 
Lord Wenlock 
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They have no jurisdiction in that 
country ; but I will endeavour to find 
out before we go into Committee what 
is being done there. Then, with regard 
to the question of inspection of dairies, 
I can only speak my individual 
opinion; but I agree with the noble 
Duke in thinking it would be a very 
difficult matter to carry out the sugges- 
tion of branding dairy cows. Of course, 
it will be my duty to bring these 
matters before the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. With regard 
to the question of dividing the com- 
pensation, I can, perhaps, take upon 
myself to answer that in this way. 
People are, no doubt, generally 
willing to receive more than they 
are promised, but would strongly resent 
a proposal to give them less. Therefore, 
I do not think that the Board of Agricul- 
ture would in any way countenance the 
division of compensation. With respect 
to the matter which Lord Wenlock men- 
tioned, I would point out that if you 
divide the powers of carrying out this 
measure between two bodies there must 
be some delay in communication, and 
possibly some friction, and, while that is 
going on, the opportunity of effecting the 
object for which the intervention is re- 
quired is lost. But, my Lords, there is 
one thing of which I am quite sure, and 
that is that the Minister of Agriculture 
will be thankful for the Debate which 
has taken place in this House, and for 
the outspoken manner in which so many 
noble Lords have expressed their desire 
of seeing this measure carried out in an 
efficient manner. I can only say that I 
think the present Minister of Agricul- 
ture is the right man to act energetically 
if you give him the power. My Lords, 
I propose to refer the Bill to Committee 
of the whole House on Monday week. 
It isa matter of such general interest 
that I think your Lordships will agree 
it should be dealt with in Committee of 
the whole House. 


A noble Lorp: My Lords, I would 
venture to suggest to my noble Friend 
that Monday week would hardly be a 
day to fix for going into Committee 
on this Bill. Ido not suppose there are 


likely to be many Amendments proposed ; 
but I would point out that Monday week 
will be the commencement of the Agri- 
cultural Show at Plymouth, and I think, 
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therefore, that possibly many of your | 


Lordships may be absent. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, having 
had much experience on the question of 
compensation for the slaughter of animals 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia, I desire 
to make a few observations on the 
subject. On one occasion, in 1850, I 
-had nine animals in Ireland which had 
come from the centre of England, I 
think Market Harborough, so deeply 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia that 
they had to be destroyed. Frequently 
it was found that no other animals were 
injured, but we now hear from a noble 
Lord that in a single instance 83 animals 
have been killed. I can only say that a 
tenant of mine, who lost several cattle 
by pleuro-pneumonia, was very mach 
reduced in circumstances in consequence 
of the small allowance that was made to 
him. My Lords, I believe that a 
Minister of Agriculture should have the 
power to apportion the funds applicable, 
so as to make some regular allowance to 
those who lose their cattle, for 1 believe 
that as far as the Local Authorities are 
concerned, they may differ in every 
district throughout the country. In 

rd to moving cattle there has been 
great difficulty everywhere, in conse- 
quence of the difference in regulations 
and the want of unanimity between the 
various Local Authorities. You must 
establish some principle of action, and 
then do all you can to carry it out for 
the purpose of eradicating the disease. 
Skilled inspectors are necessary. It 
was my misfortune once to have to kill 
an injured animal on my own autho- 
rity, and because the veterinary surgeon 
whom I called in happened not to be an 
Inspector, I was obliged to pay £10. 
If the proper veterinary surgeon had 
been called in, and had certified the 
. disease as; rinderpest, I should have 
escaped payment. No body or autho- 
rity, save the right hon. the Minister 
of Agriculture, should have the power to 
discriminate and say whether it is 
possible to save the lives of animals. I 
am afraid there has been a great conflict 
of authorities in this matter, and that 
such conflict will arise has always been 
my great fear in the establishment of 
local bodies. 


On Question, agreed’ to. 


Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House. 





EDUCATION OF BLIND AND DEAF- 
MUTE CHILDREN _ (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(No. 101.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorn1an): My Lords, 
I regret very much that I have not 
been able to bring this Bill under the 
consideration of your Lordships’ House 
at an earlier period of the evening, 
because it is one which I trust will 
appeal to your Lordships’ sympathy 
and assent. .The House has been during 
a considerable portion of the evening 
considering the manner in which youth- 
ful offenders should be dealt with—that 
is to say, devoting its attention to the 
welfare of children of criminal, or, to. 
say the least, not of the best character. 
But the Bill which I present thjs evening 
is for the benefit of another class 
altogether, namely, children suffering 
under natural affliction, in that they have 
been born blind or deaf and dumb. 
Your Lordships will recollect that in 
1885 a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the whole question of the- 
condition of blind and deaf-mute children 
in the United Kingdom. Of that Com- 
mission my noble Friend Lord Egerton 
of Tatton was Chairman, and I regret to 
say that a telegram has been just 
received from the noble Lord stating 
his inability to be present this 
evening, because his countenance 
and knowledge would have been of 
the greatest possible value in any discus- 
sion which may arise on this measure. 
Now, my Lords, the Bill of which I now 
move the Second Reading is founded 
mainly upon the Report of that Com- 
mission. That Report deals not only 
with the question of the education of 
blind and deaf-mute children, but also 
with the treatment of adults, and the 
different systems which are now in use 
with regard to the care of such afflicted 
persons in after life not only in Great 
Britain; but on the Continent. The Bill 
to which I ask your Lordships’ assent 
this evening refers only to the educa- 
tional portion of that Report. In the 
main, the Report made three recom- 
mendations in reference to the education 
of blind and deaf-mute children. One of 
those recommendations was that the 
et clauses of the Education Act 
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should be extended to these children ; 
the second recommendation was that the 
school authority should have power to 
defray the expenses of the education of 
such children at the different institu- 
tions in the country, of their boarding 
out, and of their journeys to and;from such 
institutions if they happen to be at a 
distance, away from their own parishes, 
and the third recommendation was that 
in the case of these children there should 
be an increase in the education grants. 
With regard to the first of those recom- 
mendations, namely, that the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Act should be 
extended to these children, I should not 
like to say that even under the present Act 
those compulsory clauses do not extend 
to this class of children. My impression 
is that under the existing compulsory 
clauses the School Board Authorities 
might be bound to find means for the 
education, of these afflicted children, and 
that when those means of education 
have been found and provided, that the 
compulsory clauses should be put into 
effect as regards them. But, on the 
other hand, I believe there may be some 
doubt whether under the interpretation 
of these clauses those provisions can be 
carried so far. I am inclined to think, 
too, that further doubt may be cast upon 
their possible interpretation in that way 
by the 69th clause of the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1872. There is a 
provision there that fees may be 
paid for the education of the blind ; 
but there is no such provision with 
regard to deaf mutes. That would, I 
think, go far to show that a special pro- 
vision is required. But, whether there is 
any doubt on the question or not, I think 
that it is quite obvious that even if these 
compulsory clauses were intended to be 
put. into effect, it would not be found 
possible todo so. It has, in fact, been 
found impossible to give effect to 
them, because, scattered throughout 
Scotland there may be very few of these 
children in certain districts, and in order 
to provide for them it might be necessary 
to send them to some central point 
where means could be provided for their 
education. Even if it were possible for 
the School Boards to deal with them 
under the clauses I have mentioned it 
would not be desirable, because I think the 
whole tone and tendency of the Report 
of the Royal Commission goes to show 
The Marquess of Lothian 
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that, especially as regards the deaf 
mutes, they would be better educated 
and cared for in scattered institutions 
than they could be directly under the 
School Boards. One of the objects of 
this Bill is to remove any doubt with re- 
gard to the compulsory powers being in- 
tended to apply to the education of these 
children, but, coupled with that compul- 
sion, it is absolutely necessary to give to 
School Boards powers, which they do not 
now possess, of providing funds for sending 
these children to such institutions, and 
for boarding’ them out and defraying the 
expenses of their journeys. Iam quite 
willing to admit that these powers are 
somewhat novel, and that, under certain 
circumstances, some slight cost might be 
incurred. The powers are novel in two 
respects. First, there is the power 
enabling School Boards to contribute to 
schools already established. The second 
power, whichis new, is that which enables 
an Educational Authority to pay for board 
and lodging. If there is any risk 
in establishing a new principle by this 
it ought, I think, still to be done ; but I 
do not think there is any such risk, 
because these powers are so strictly 
limited to cases of blind and deaf mute 
children that they cannot possibly be 
extended under this measure to any 
other class of the community. I think 
your Lordships will agree that after so 
much consideration has been given to 
the subject by the Royal Commission, 
and it having been found absolutely im- 
possible to carry out their recommenda- 
tions in any other way, it is necessary to 
approve of these proposals. The third 
recommendation of the Commission was 
that additional grants should be given in 
the case of these children. On _ this 
point I have to say that it has not been 
thought necessary to make such a pro- 
vision in the Bill; but should it appear . 
necessary that such additional grants 
should be given, the Department is per- 
fectly willing to give power with consent 
of Parliament, and under proper precau- 
tions, for grants to be givenin each neces- 
sary case. Those propositions constitute 
the object of the Bill, namely, that the 
School Boards should be allowed to pro- 
vide the education specially required for 
these afflicted children in the way which 
may be found most suitable to their 
needs, and that the compulsory powers 
of the Education Act should be exercised 
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in regard to these children. The other 
provisions of the Bill Ineed notenter into; 
they are simply for the purpose of 
carrying out its object. I would, 
however, refer to Clause 5, which pro- 
vides that in case of the non-attendance 
of a child at school it shall be admitted 
as a sufficient excuse that the child is 
a deaf mute under seven years of 
age. The compulsory school age in 
Scotland is five, but the Commissioners 
recommend that in the case of 
deaf mute children the compulsory 
clauses should not be applied under the 
age of seven. Then, by Clause 3, 
reference is made to children up to 16 
years of age, but it is not proposed that 
the compulsory powers should be put 
in force over the age of 14. The 
clause only gives powers to School 
Boards to make contributions up to 
the age of 16. Another clause has 
regard to the religious opinions of 
parents, and it is provided .that a 
child shall not be sent to an institu- 
tion without the consent of its parents, 
and there is general power given to 
the Educational Department of seeing 
that these provisions are not carried 
out in a vexatious manner. With 
regard to the powers of charging the 
rates with boarding-out expenses, I 
think they will not be very far- 
reaching or involve great cost. Under 
the possible supposition that the School 
Boards are bound to provide for the 
education of these children, under the 
existing Acts that could not be done 
without incurring the great expens2 
which wust ultimately fall on the rates. 
The expense will not be very large, I 
think, if this Bill passes. As far as 1 


know the number of blind children of ' 


school age in Scotland is 240, and of 
deaf mute children 781. But a large 
number of those children are at 
present at schools to which they 
have been sent by charitable persons, 
or in other ways provided for, and it 
may, on the whole, be said that only about 
half remain té be educated, and, there- 
fore, about 500 children would come 
under the provisions of this Act. Of 
those 500 some are probably not fit sub- 
jects for education atall, either mentally 
or physically. Therefore, my Lords, even 
supposing these charges were consider- 
able, for so small a number of children, 
no great addition could fall upon the 
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rates. I do notthink, therefore, in that 
respect I need expect any opposition 
from your Lordships’ House. My Lords, 
I venture to think that although, as I 
stated before, the Bill is not avery large 
one, affecting, perhaps, not more than 500 
persons in the whole, it is a measure 
which appeals specially to your Lordships’ 
consideration. By the Royal Commission 
the condition of both blind and deaf-and- 
dumb children was inquired into. But 
those classes of children are essentially 
different from each other in the nature 
of their afflictions, and your Lordships 
will at once recognise that blind children 
are not cut off in the same way from 
outside influences and surroundings in 
the same way or to the same extent as 
deaf mutes, and, as a rule, their depriva- 
tion from loss of sight is often made 
up for by greater intelligence and‘ 
greater quickness of perception in their- 
other senses. In the Middle Ages your: 
Lordships will remember that deaf mutes 
were ‘generally treated as imbeciles. 
The first effort which was made to-~- 
treat them as intelligent human beings . 
was in Spain in 1570, when a chari- 
table monk took four deaf-mute children - 
under his care, and made an attempt to 
In this country 


give them an education. 
a similar attempt was made a hundred 
years afterwards at Oxford with more or 


less satisfactory results. Since that time 
charitable institutions for dealing with 
these children have been established in 
all the countries of Europe, and different 
methods have been tried of treating- 
them. But, my Lords, this is the very 
first attempt which has been made- 
in the United Kingdom to provide by 
enactment that education shall be secured 
to these afflicted children. For that 
reason I am glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of bringing in this Bill as 
regards Scotland. If it should pass 
through Parliament this Session some 
legislative recognition will have been 
made of the fact that children, however 
afflicted, must be given an education 
which will enable their faculties to be 
more developed, and thus, so far, alleviate 
the unhappy condition under which, 
through no fault of their own, they are 
compelled to pass their lives. I beg to 
move that the Bill be read 2 seecond 
time. 


On Question, agreed to. 
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Bill read 2: accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


DURATION OF SPEECHES IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS BILL.—(No. 4.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, this 
subject has been introduced now for 
several years. I happen to know that 
a Member of the other House is ex- 
tremely anxious to introduce there a 
Bill of this description. It is, I know, 
your Lordships’ habit in this House to 
cultivate brevity of speech, and only last 
Thursday a noble Lord who is connected 
with the Haddington County Council pro- 
posed that no speaker should exceed 10 
minutes in that assembly. Long 
speeches lead to no good results. In 
many congresses and conferences mem- 
bers are not permitted to speak for more 
than 10, 15, or 20 minutes. The High 
Commissioners of the Established 
Church in Scotland have proposed that 
the duration of speeches should be 
limited to 15 minutes. Of course, in 
Committee, or anything of that kind, 
that would be unnecessary. My Lords, 
I have only further to point out that the 
sounding of a bell is not so very offen- 
sive, and even then if no other speaker 
rises the speaker addressing the House 
might continue his remarks. I really 
think there is not one of your Lordships 
who would wish to have the privilege of 
speaking for two or three hours, and it is 
not the characteristic of speeches in 
your Lordships’ House, that they should 
be expanded to any great length. 
I believe, my Lords, that this Bill would 
do a great deal of good. We know that 
an undue extension of speeches may 
do the greatest possible harm. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I am sorry to say that Iam under 
the painful necessity of moving your 
Lordships that this Bill should be read a 
second time this day six months. I do 
not think the noble Lord has done 
justice to himself or to the House, 
because he has not given any description 
of the provisions of the measure. I do 
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not know whether your Lordships have 
read the Bill, but it proposes a kind of 
procedure which certainly would not 
add to the dignity of this House, or 
stimulate the despatch of business. . The 
examples which the noble Lord has 
cited in the Preamble of his Bill are the 
Social Science Congress in Edinburgh 
and the diocesan conferences at Lichfield, 
Nottingham, and Derby. I am quite 
unable to follow what is to happen if 
such a Bill as this were to pass, because 
I see itis proposed that the clerk should 
sound a bell,as is done at those confer- 
ences. Then, I observe that it is intended 
to allow a Privy Councillor to speak for 
half an hour (and under certain circum- 
stances an hour), while other noble Lords 
would only be allowed half that time. 
I think that an invidious distinction. I 
do not think the noble Lord can really de- 
sire that sucha Bill should pass into law; 
and I feel it my duty to move that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. When the Question comes to 
be put, I hope the noble Lord will 
challenge my opinion audibly, so that I 
may know whether the noble Lord desires 
to divide. 

Lorp DENMAN: It is proposed in 
the House of Commons to give Privy 
Councillors an unlimited time and other 
Members much less. This day six 
months will be a very inconvenient post- 
ponement, and J hope your Lordships 
will not agree to it. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day six months.” )—(T7'he 
Lord Chancellor.) 


On question that (“now”) stand part 
of the Motion, resolved in the negative ; 
and Bill to be read 2* on this day six 
months. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (BOROUGH 
OF BELFAST) BILL.—(No. 91.) ’ 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
*Tue Eart or ERNE: My Lords, the 
Bill I am asking your Lordships to read 
a second time is very simple and is de- 


signed to regulate the registration of 
voters in the borough of Belfast, and 
deals with other matters connected 
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with that borough. By the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act, 1885, the boun- 
daries of the borough of Belfast were 
extended so as to include seven town- 
lands in the County of Antrim and 14 
in the County Down; and the electors 
in those places have thereby become 
electors for the Borough of Belfast. By 
an arrangement existing before that Act 
came into operation the expenses of the 
Clerk of the Peace were paid by the 
Grand Jury of Antrim, but when the 
borough was extended by including 
townlands in the County Down, the 
County Antrim objected to pay the 
expenses of registering voters living in 
those townlands. There was no power 
to compel them to do so, and, as a 
matter of fact, I believe the Clerk of 
the Peace has been out of pocket for 
that reason since 1887. That is ob- 
viously unjust, and the Bill is in- 
tended to remedy it. The Bill provides 
that the accounts of expenses shall 
be laid before the Recorder of Belfast, 
who shall certify the sums to be paid. 
The amounts to be contributed hy the 
two counties are to be calculated ac- 
cording to the proportions which the 
voters in the town lands bear to the 
total number of voters in Belfast. The 
accounts, certified by the Recorder, are 
to be laid before the Grand Juries of 
Down and Antrim and Town Council of 
Belfast, and those bodies are to pre- 
sent for such sums as are due to the 
Clerk of the Peace and Town Clerk 
respectively. There is another provi- 
sion, giving authority for the use of 
the Antrim Court House. The Sheriff 
has to be asked for permission every 
time it is used: that has been'done by 
mutual arrangement, and in future it 
will be dispensed with. I have only to 
add that this Bill has passed the House 
of Commons without opposition, and 
the Lord Privy Seal has authorised me 
to state that there is no objection to it 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I trust it will receive your Lord- 
ships’ assent, and I beg to move that 
this Bill be now read a second time. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


{June 12, 1890} 
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HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 76.) 

Read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh and the Lord Morris to the Stand- 
ing Committee for General Bills for the 
consideration of the Custody of Children 
Bill and the Protection of Children 
Bill; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


THE NEW BARRACKS, 
QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 


*Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty's Government whether, in 
the new barracks about to be erected, 
care will be taken to provide proper 
accommodation for baths for the soldiers, 
said: My Lords, if I had any reason to 
suppose that Her Majesty’s Government 
were likely to give a negative reply to 
the Question I am about to put, I might 
perhaps detain your Lordships at some 
little length in pointing out how neces- 
sary it is that proper accommodation 
should be given as regards baths for 
maintaining Her Majesty’s Forces in 
health. As I have reason to believe 
that the answer which will be given on 
behalf of the Government will be tho- 
roughly satisfactory, I see no reason for 
detaining your Lordships on the subject, 
except to observe that when the some- 
what large outlay for providing accom- 
modation for Her Majesty’s Forces which 
has been too long delayed is carried out, 
we have reason to hope that every pre- 
caution will be taken for their con- 
struction, according to the best scientific 
rules which have been laiddown. I beg 
leave to ask the noble Earl the question 
which stands in my name. 

*THe Eart or POWIS: Before my 
noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
War gives an answer, I should like to 
call attention to two paragraphs in the 
Report to the War Office of the archi- 
tects who were employed to report upon 
these new barracks. The architects say 
that provision should be made for 
ventilation and for small larders with 
air openings attached to the living 
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rooms in each of the quarters. I think 
none of your Lordships, in building a 
new cottage, would think of building a 
pantry without ventilation to the open 
air, where the residents might keep 
their meat, milk, and butter. Architects 
are very often, I am afraid, apt to think 
more of the appearance of rooms in the 
way of decoration than of the substantial 
advantages derived from sanitary ar- 
rangements, and I think, my Lords, it 
would be a very good thing if provisions 
of this kind were made. We are build- 
ing these barracks and providing rooms 
for the accommodation of sergeants and 
corporals, respectable men on whom the 
maintenance of discipline in the Army 
mainly depends. Those who understand 
the difficulty of recruiting and keeping 
men in the Army in these times know 
that it is not easy to keep soldiers with 
the colours as long as we could wish for 
the advantage of the Service. I hope, 
therefore, the Secretary for War will not 
think it isanextravagant matterto provide 
a small larder for each quarter. There is 
another paragraph in which I do not 
concur in which they say there is no 
occasion for providing a separate scullery 
for each quarter. I think that to give 
to two families only one scullery is a very 
good receipt for breeding quarrels between 
neighbours. Tohavetwofamilies washing 
their crockery and clothes in one scullery 
at the same time, must, I think, lead to 
considerable confusion and conflict, and 
I think that with two families of children 
running about the same scullery, the de- 
struction of each other’s crockery would 
be very considerable. Therefore, I hope 
that the allowance of accommodation in 
that respect will not be curtailed. There 
is another question which the noble Earl 
has put, with regard to baths. In all 
large towns baths and washhouses are 
comprised in the same establishment ; 
and in the large camps, suchas Shorncliffe, 
Aldershot, or Colchester, and in those 
large sets of barracks which it is in con- 
templation to put up under this Act for 
one or two regiments, I think it would 
be a matter worth the consideration of the 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
might not be advantageous and 
economical to build public wash-houses 
for the soldiers. In London the poorer 
people find that it is more economical to 
pay 1d. an hour, or whatever thecharge is, 
for the use of the wash-houses than to 
The Earl of Powis 
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consume their own fuel and have the 
inconvenience of the heat and steam from 
the hot water in their own apartments ; 
and I think it would prove to be the 
same thing in these barracks where there 
are enough soldiers collected together to 
make full use of a common wash-house. 
I think, also, it would be found that a 
small payment, which would go towards 
providing the coals, would be a very 
great comfort andconvenience. I do not 
ask that this should be done without 
consideration, but I merely suggest that it 
might be worth the attention of the 
Secretary of State for War and that the 
matter might be gone into and considered. 


*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Earl Browxtow): My 
Lords, in reply to the question of the 
noble Earl, I can assure the House that 
the War Department are fully alive to 
the advantages of giving every facility 
for ablution to the soldiers, and it is 
proposed to provide baths in the new 
barracks. The baths will be made 
of slate, that having been found 
to be the best material for the 
purpose, as it is clean, durable, 
and cheap. It is intended that 
these baths should be each in a 
separate room; and, further, where 
there are opportunities for it, it 
is proposed to give every facility for open- 
air bathing during the summer months. 
It is now under consideration whether it 
would be practicable or desirable in the 
new barracks to introduce steam for 
heating purposes. I cannot say at this 
moment whether that can be carried out. 
The question of expense may raise a 
difficulty in the way of its introduction. 
But if it can be done, the steam raised 
will be made available for purposes of 
heating water for washing. With regard 
to the points raised by Lord Powis, if I 
had known that the noble Earl intended 
to raise them, I should have been very 
glad to have inquired into the matter, so 
that I might have been able to go into 
the question with him. But they are 
rather questions of small detail in a large 
matter ; that is to say, the provision of 
married soldiers’ quarters. The difficulty 
with those quarters is that some men 
have large families and some have 
small ones, and it is very difficult 
to construct quarters that are suitable 
for families of all sizes. I can, however, 
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assure the noble Earl that I shall be 
very glad to go carefully into the points 
which he has spoken of this evening 
with the view to making the soldiers 
and their wives as comfortable as pos- 
sible in their new married quarters. 
House adjourned at Twenty minutes 


past Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 12th June, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


ce 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 


*(3.5.) Mr. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to move that this Bill be 
read a second time on this day six 
months. It is a Bill which relates to 
questions of an exceptional character, 
and ought to be dealt with by a Select 
Committee instead of being a matter of 
arrangement between the proprietor and 
present tenant of the Scilly Islands 
and the President of the Board of Trade. 
It appears to me that this Pier and 
Harbour Provisional Order Bill has 
grown out of the situation which has 
been created in the Scilly Islands in 
reference to Local Government. If I am 
not mistaken, provision was made by an 
agreement between Mr. DorrienSmith and 
the inhabitants of the islands for the main- 
tenance of a pier at St. Mary’s, by which 
it was provided that certain dues should 
be levied upon the export of flowers, 
lobsters, cray fish, and other articles. If 
that is correct, I think some explanation 
is required of the present proposal taken 
In connection with that agreement. I 
have every wish to speak with great 
respect for the reputation of Mr. Dorrien 
Smith. He has, | believe, always taken 
an enlightened interest in the develop- 
ment of the islands and the wellbeing 
of the inhabitants. But this Bill 
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gives an exceptional treatment to 
Mr. Dorrien Smith, who occupies the 
position of leaseholder under the Duchy 
of Cornwall. The Provisional Order 
proposes to confer upon him much 
greater privileges than have been given 
to other landlords under similar circum- 
stances, and I desire to know whether 
the Board of Trade is absolutely within 
its rights in making the Bill retrospec- 
tive. It covers the existing works in 
connection with the present St. Mary's, 
which were executed under a quasi- 
agreement between Mr. Dorrien Smith 
and the inhabitants, and which ought to 
be provided for in accordance with that 
agreement. With regard to the schedule 
attached to the Bill, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it undoubtedly places 
the inhabitants of the Scilly Islands at a 
disadvantage. Almost the whole of the 
necessaries of life have to be conveyed 
from the mainland, the Great Western 
Railway Company have the monopoly of 

ing them, and if I am rightly 
informed, their charges are exceedingly 
high. That being so, I wish to draw 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that the dues proposed to be sanctioned in 
this Bill for shipping and unshipping at 
St. Mary’s Pier are considerably higher 
than elsewhere. This proposal was 
coupled, in the first instance, with an- 
other harbour scheme for Criccieth in 
Wales. There may be circumstances 
which justify a difference between one 
place and the other, but, having already 
to pay heavy charges upon articles of 
prime necessity, brought over by the 
steamers of the Great Western Com- 
pany, it is now proposed that when 
such articles are landed in the Scilly 
Islands, the inhabitants shall pay from 50 
to 100 per cent. higher than the inhabi- 
tants of Criccieth. For instance, fruit, 
apples, and pears, which are to pay 3d. 
for 2 ewt. at Criccieth, are to pay 3d. for 
1 cwt. at St. Mary’s; bacon and pork, 
which are to pay 3d. for 24 cwt. at Cric- 
cieth, will have to pay 2d. for 1 cwt. in 
the Scilly Islands; beef, which is 
to pay 3d. for 2} cwt. at Cric- 
cieth, will pay 2d. per cwt. at 
St. Mary’s, and in the same way the 
charges for butter, candles, haberdashery, 
hosiery,and groceries are all much higher. 
Then, again, so far as I can ascertain from 
this schedule, the dues upon the export 
of flowers and shell fish are left as addi- 
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tional dues to be levied by Mr. Dorrien 
Smith, independently of the schedule, 
upon imports under the Provisional 
Order Bill. These are points upon which 
I think the House is entitled to have 
information from the President of the 
Board of Trade. Then, again, Mr. 
Dorrien Smith and his representatives, 
the “undertakers” as they are calledin the 
Bill, are empowered to charge, under the 
10th section of the Bill, for the use of 
warehouses, offices, and sheds, and 
have privileges and advantages which 
are not usually given in similar measures. 
I understand thatin theScilly Islandsfrom 
time immemorial there has been a claim 
on the part of the tenant to charge dues on 
vessels at a distance from the pier, which 
derive no benefit from the pier, but are 
anchored outside the pier and break- 
water. I understand that the right to 
levy these dues has been challenged in 
the past by various shipowners, and 
successfully challenged ; and [ should like 
to know whether the Bill will authorise, 
in any sense, these charges for anchorage? 
These are the various points upon 
which I ask for information, and, 
although I move formally the Motion 
which stands in my name, I shall be 


guided in the course I take by the reply 
I receive from the President of the Board 
of Trade. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.”—(Mr. Channing. ) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
“now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.22.) Tue PRESIDENT or tHE 
BOARD or 'TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): If there was any 
desire on the part of anyone in the 
Scilly Islands that the Bill should be 
considered by a Select Committee, or if 
any objection was entertained to any 
part of the Bill, all that was necessary 
was to present a Petition against it, and 
the Bill would have been sent to a 
Select Committee as the hon. Member 
desires, and I venture to say that it 
would have been much moresatisfactorily 
dealt with there than it can be in this 
House. But no such Petition was pre- 
sented. On the contrary, the only Peti- 
tion was one from St. Mary’s, strongly in 
favour of the Bill. Therefore, I infer 
that the hon. Member does not represent 

Mr. Channing 
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objections which come from the inhabi- 
tants of the Scilly Islands. 

*Mr. CHANNING: The statements 
which I have made are made on the 
authority of a gentleman who resides 
on the mainland, and who is intimatel 
acquainted with the wants of the inhabi- 
tants. He informs me that there was 
great reluctance on the part of the in- 
habitants to come forward in the matter 
owing to certain circumstances to which 
I do not wish,to refer. [Cries of“ Name.” | 
I do not think that Iam called upon to 
give the name of my correspondent. All 
I can say is, that my correspondent is 
vouched for by another hon. Member 
as a person of authority and integrity. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Then the 
objector to the Bill isan anonymous indi- 


vidual, who is not authorised to act for the 


inhabitants. Under those circumstances, 
I do not think I need waste much of the 
time of the House in discussing the 
matter. All I will say is, that the pro- 
prietor or leaseholder of the Scilly Islands, 
Mr. Dorrien Smith, in whose favour I 
was glad to hear the hon. Member say 
so much, has recently addressed a 
letter to the Press explaining the origin 
of this measure. He says that he was 
asked last year, by a public meeting of 
the inhabitants held at St. Mary’s, to ex- 
tend the pier, and he told them he was 
willing to do so if they would pay in- 
creased tolls. The inhabitants gladly 
accepted his proposal, and they have had 
ample time to re-consider the matter if 
they desired. No objection has been 
raised, but, on the contrary, all have 
spoken enthusiastically in favour of the 
Bill. The Bill has absolutely nothing 
to do with local government in the 
Scilly Islands. It is not an excep- 
tional measure; but it is an ordinary 
Bill by which, in return for the facilities 
given tothe traders in Scilly by the ex- 
tension of the pier, the person who 
carries out the extension is entitled to 
charge dues for the use of the pier. If 
the Bill does not pass, the result will be 
that Mr. Dorrien Smith will be able to 
charge anything for the use of the pier 
that he pleases ; and, so far as the tariff 
of charges is concerned, it is the same 
as that which was adopted by the fisher- 
men themselves for a similar work at New- 
lynon the mainland. The power to levy 
dues is restricted to certain narrow limits, 
and there are 100 miles of coast outside, 
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the pier in respect of which no dues will 
be levied. I do not think it is ne 
to trouble the House with any further 
explanation of the provisions of the Bill, 
and I trust that the proposal of the hon. 
Member will be decisively rejected. 
(3.30.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne) : The right hon. Gentle- 
man has based his reply to my hon, 
Friend who moved the rejection of the 
Bill mainly upon the ground that no 
desire has been expressed by the in- 
habitants of the Scilly Islands to oppose 
the measure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that no opposition has been 
raised to the Bill in a Parliamentary 
sense, but that, on the contrary, there has 
been a Petition presented in its favour 
from a public meeting, held at St. Mary’s, 
which Petition went before the Examiners 
of Private Bills. From these facts the 
right hon. Gentleman, in reply to my hon. 
Friend, infers—I do not say unfairly— 
that the only authority we have in this 
House for opposing the Second Reading 
emanates from persons not connected 
with the Island, who live on the mainland, 
and are not the legitimate or authorised 
spokesmen of the islanders. I think I 


shall be able, before I conclude, to bring 


forward some evidence to show that our 
opposition is based upon the complaints 
of the islanders themselves. I undertake 
to show why no opposition has been 
raised in the Islands, and I propose, 
further, to bring forward a fact which I 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman to 
controvert, which ought absolutely and 
irrevocably to put an end tothe Bill. The 
first I heard of this Bill was after my 
return from the East, and, as I had had 
reason on a former occasion to view with 
grave suspicion this kind of legislation, 
I took the trouble to look into the Bill in 
order to see what its provisions were. I 
found that my hon. Friend had been in 
- communication with certain gentle- 
men in Cornwall in regard to the 
measure, and he consulted me as 
to what ought to be done. At that 
time I had had no communication 
with any one in the West, but when I 
saw what the character of the Bill was, 
I wrote a letter to the Western Daily 
Mercury at Plymouth which was sub- 
sequently circulated in the Island. In 
consequence, I received numerous letters, 
one or two of which I ask the House to 
allow me to read. The first is from the 
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Rev. Arthur E. Barran, the priest in 
charge at St. Martin’s, who writes as 
follows :— 


“« May I ask for a copy of the Bill referring 
to the harbour dues of Scilly? I have hitherto 
been a staunch supporter of Mr. Dorrien 
Smith ; but if things are as stated in your letter 
to the Western Daily Mercury, 1 shall feel it 
my duty to assist in opposing such a-measure. 
The proposed dues have astonished me. I was, 
of course, aware of the duty on exported 


‘flowers, and with this I could find no fault, as 


the inhabitants were called together by Mr. 
Dorrien Smith, and agreed to pay this extra 
due if he would lengthen the St. Mary’s Pier.” 


In reference to the facts mentioned in 
this letter, I wish to say that I am 
speaking without the slightest feeling 
against Mr. Dorrien Smith. Since my 
connection with the county, I have always 
heard the name of Dr. Augustus Smith, 
the predecessor of Mr. Dorrien Smith, 
spoken of with reverence and respect ; 
and I have no reason to believe that Mr. 
Dorrien Smith, the present lessee, has 
done anything to disentitle him to 
the same regard. Ido not propose to 
give all the names of my correspondents, 
although Iam ready to show them to 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
prove that the letters are not bogus 
letters. The writer of one of them 
says— 

‘*T am thankful to you for the very great 
kindness you have manifested towards us as a 
people—inhabitants of the Scilly Islands—in 
sending to us circulars which give us informa- 
tion as to what is onward in Parliament, that 
will much affect our interest here, on the 
Islands of Scilly. Had it not been for you I ques- 
tion whether very few would have known any- 
thing in regard to the Scilly Pier and Harbour 
Bill. We were very astonished to find such a 
measure before a Parliament of British Repre- 
sentatives in a free country und under the reign 
of Free Trade. I have read, thought, and 
conversed with many of our friends in regard 
to the matter. I had thought of calling a 
meeting at St. Mary's, and moviug a resolu- 
tion stating objections to the Bill in its present 
form ; but.I find, among persons whom I have 
conversed with, that fear keeps them back. 
They have stated to me if they meet and 
oppose the Bill they will be marked men and 
risk all their interest here, on the Island of 
Scilly, and be the subjects of notice to quit, 
and that means to leave the Islands. So they 
have suggested to me to write you, and ask you 
to be kind and send me a copy of the Bill by 
return if possible. Mr. Smith is very much 
excited over the appearance of your circular, 
and he has stated that the report is false. I 
have just seen one of Mr. Smith’s notices, 
which I have copied every word for your 
information, as follows :—‘ Notice. A Pamphlet 
having heen circulated on the Islands convey- 


‘ing a false impression as to the Pier Bill and 
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Harbour for the Scill 
House of Commons, 


Islands now before the 
r. Dorrien Smith will be 


happy to see any of his tenantry at the Public 
Buildings who are desirous of meeting him, on 
Saturday next, May 24th, at 3.30 p.m., and 
will give any explanation needed.’ ” 


As this letter introduces the question of 
fear on the part of the inhabitants, let 
me explain that this fear probably arises 
from the fact that, with all his philan- 
throphy, the late Dr. Augustus Smith 
was exceedingly autocratic, and did not 
hesitate to have persons who were 
obnoxious to him removed from the 
Islands. Another letter I have is from 
a gentleman who had been spending 
some days on the Island—Mr. 8. Lear 
Head—who writes from Ivybridge 
South Devon. He says— 


‘ “T have just returned from the Scilly Island, 
and during my stay I have come into contact 
with many of the islanders. I find the all- 
absorbing topic to be this Pier and Harbour 
Bill and your action thereon. Last week, after 
Sry extracts from the Western Daily Mercury 

ad been circulated, Mr. Smith issued a notice 
somewhat to this effect—‘ Erroneous im- 
pression having gone abroad owing to 
the circulation of some extracts, &., from 
the Western Daily Mercury, Mr. Smith 
will be happy to meet his tenantry on 
Saturday ‘nest, at 3 p.m., and explain the 
provisions of the new Bill.’ ‘I his meeting was 
duly held, and about 30 of the tenants were 
present, with Mr. Smith in the chair; and as 
you will have seen, a vote of confidence in Mr. 
Smith was passed, and for why? because not 
one dared speak a word against their lord 
proprietor. From what I can gather nearly 
all the tenants hold their property on a yearly 
tenancy, and if anyone raised a dissentient 
voice the probability is that he would get 
notice to quit forthwith. And even if he did 
not, it would cause sach a state of friction as 
would be simply intolerable and unbearable. 
On ‘Tuesday last a further meeting was held, 
and, although Mr. Smith was not present, the 
clergyman was. ‘I'here was a considerable 
attendance, and it was ultimately decided to 
send a Petition to Mr. Bolitho urging him to 
use his best endeavours to get the Bill passed. 
‘This Petition was there and then framed and 
signed by many of those present ; but those 
who did not now hear that it is to be carried 
around from house to house. ‘This is simply 
monstrous: everyone will feel bound to sign 
rather than offend Mr. Smith. As far as I can 
gather, in a casual way, the late proprietor, 
Mr. Augustus Smith, spent £10,000 on the pier 
in accordance with the terms of his original 
lease from the duchy. ‘The present Mr. 
Dorrien Smith has now spent a further 
£4,000, and the islanders have agreed to com- 
pensate him by an additional tax on all their 
flowers and vegetables exported. They have 
not at all agreed to pay ou theirimports, and 
were not aware that any such tariff was to be 
imposed. And they decidedly object to having 
to pay on the articles named in your paper, 

Mr. Conybeare 
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including, amongst others, the necessaries 
of life. Without passing any approval or an 
opinion, I, as an independent person, cannot 
fail to see that there is a great deal of dissatis- 
faction among the islanders generally. The 
whole gist of their complaint is not so much 
against Mr. Smith personally, but against his 
being saddled with additional authority which 
is already practically absolute, and therefore 
very burdensome at any time. Such authority 
ought not to be in the hands of any one man. 
I may say that I am not at all personally in- 
terested in this matter, but as a passing visitor. 
T have never been there before, but I thought 
you ought to know how affairs stood. Iam 
writing Mr. Bolitho much to this same effect, 
and if I can be of any further use, kindly com- 
municate with me.”’ ; 


This is from a second independent wit- 
ness. A third letter comes from a 
gentleman in Penzance—Mr. Clement 
Chudleigh—who writes as follows on the 
31st of May :— 


“T have been prosecuting inquiries, hence the 
delay in replying to your favour of the 26th 
inst. You will doubtless have seen a report in 
the Western Morning News of a meeting held by 
Mr. Smith last Saturday—I send you a copy 
for perusal in case you did not see it. I 
have had a conversation with one who was 
present, and he tells me the tenantry cannot 
oppose Mr. Smith, as they are completely in 
his hands, and to go in opposition to him 
would mean his retaliating to the ruination of 
them by non- renewal of leases and otherwise ; in 
other words, they have to do as he wishes if 
they want to live at all. Nevertheless, he says 
the meeting, at which there was not more than 
30 present, and those by the special request 
of Mr. Smith’s agent, was not unanimous, 
although the opposition had to stifle itself. 
The next dodge was for the Magistrates to 
organise a meeting in Mr. Smith’s absence. 
At this the opposition was more pronounced. 
About 50 attended, and eventually, after 
trying several resolutions, and failing to carry 
them, or rather withdrawing them on account 
of the opposition, either 17 or 18 held up their 
hands in favour of signing some kind ot a Peti- 
tion to Mr. Bolitho, M.P., in favour of the Bill, 
and subsequently canvassed for signatures. My 
informant, although u terly opposed to the 
Bill, signed this Petition, being, he assured 
me, afraid to refrain from doing so, for, as he 
said, Mr. Smith will see the list of signa- 
tures, and will know who did and who did not 
sign it.”’ 

I have other letters, in addition to those 
Ihave read, which state distinctly that 
although the islanders agreed to pay in- 
creased dues upon the export of flowers 
and potatoes, they had not the remotest 
idea that they would: be called upon to 
pay dues upon the importation of the 
necessaries of life. What these increased 
dues are the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Channing) has already 
stated, but the islanders contemplated 
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nothing of the kind, and cannot be said 
to have had due notice. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the Newlyn 
tariff, but that tariff merely affects fish, 
and does not apply to 200 and odd 
articles which form the necessarics of 
life. The right hon. Gentleman asks 
what harm the tariff will do, and says 
that it is only to apply to half a mile of 
the coast, leaving 100 miles untouched. 
But the right hon. Gentleman must be 
aware that the harbour of St. Mary’s is 
the harbour of the Scilly Islands ; it is 
the only place of trading, and from that 
harbour all the articles introduced are 
transhipped and forwarded to the other 
Islands. I, therefore, hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not insist upon that 
argument. He has said nothing about 
the retrospective character of the Bill, 
but, as faras I understand it, it is clearly 
retrospective. I come now to another 
point. The 14th clause of the Bill 
says— 

“Tf at any time and from time to time the 
clear annual income derived from the pier and 
works authorised by this Urder in the average 
of the then three last preceding years, after 
payment of all expenses and outgoings, shall 
exceed interest at the rate of 10 per centum per 
annum on the entire sum from time to time 
appearing to the Board of Trade to have been 
expended in executing the pier and the works 
authorised by this Order, including in such 
expenditure the sum of £10,000 already ex- 

ded on the existing pier and works, the 

rd of Trade may, if in their discretion they 
think fit, on application in writing from six or 
more of the owners of vessels or boats using 
the pier, and after hearing the undertakers 
reduce the rates leviable under this Order to 
such amounts as will be sufficient to provide 
the aforesaid interest at the rate of 10 per 
centum per annum.” 


Now, I would ask any hon. Member if 
he can point to any single instance in 
the legislation of this country in which 
Parliament has guaranteed to any land- 
owner 10 per cent. for his money ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: It is the 
regular course. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: If that is so, all 
T can say is that the sooner it becomes 
an irregular course the better. In 
many instances capitalists have to 
be content with an interest of 2? per 
cent. It is all very well to say that Mr. 
Smith is not likely to get 10 per cent. ; 
but, if so, why not cut out the 10 per 
cent? Why insert a clause which will 
preclude any reduction of rates until 
Mr. Smith has been paid 10 per cent. ; 
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I hope that the House will reject, at any 
rate, that portion of the scheme. And 
now I come to the last point. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will look at the 
General Piers and Harbours Act of 1861 
he will find that Sub-section 1 of Clause 

9 provides that a schedule of the rates 
to be charged shall be published once at 
least in each of two consecutive weeks— 
in the months of October and November 
—in some newspaper circulated in the 
district in which the works are proposed 
to be constructed. I wish to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether this 
has been done? I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Cornish Telegraph of 
November last; but it only gives an 
analysis of the Provisional Order in a 
condensed form, and contains no schedule 
at all. I have caused inquiries to be 
made upon this important point, and I 
have received two telegrams, which I 
will read tothe House. The first says— 

“The local papers—Cornish Telegraph and 
Cornishman—the only ones circulated to any 
extent at Scilly—say the draft order, as in 
Telegraph sent you, is the only advertisement 
they have had. I have not seen the schedule 
of rates in any other paper. ‘There can be no 
doubt of its not being advertised.” ; 
That telegram reached me this morning 
from Penzance, where both of these 
newspapers are published. The second 
telegram comes from the Islands of 
Scilly, and I received it last night. It 
says, “Rates not published in local 
papers that we know.” Unless the right 
hon. Gentleman is in the possession of 
evidence to show that the Schedule of 
Rates was published, I maintain that 
the provisions of the general Act have 
not been complied with. 

*(3.55.) Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. 
Ives): I fail to see that any valid 
reason has been adduced why the House © 
should refuse to read this Bill a second 
time. When the scheme was first 
conceived, a considerable amount of 
pressure had to be put upon the lessee 
to induce him to undertake the responsi- 
bility of introducing the Bill,and from that 
time until the measure came before the 
House not a word of objection was 
urged against it. What fell from the 
hon. Member who moved the rejection 
of the Bill satisfies me that the objec- 
tions now urged are of a very trivial 
nature. The House will, I think, admit 
that any private individual who takes 
upon himself a responsibility of this 
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kind for the benefit of the public is 
fairly entitled to be recouped the 
amount of his expenditure with 
interest. The tenancy of Mr. Dor- 
rien Smith’s lease is only _ short, 
and, at the expiration of the lease, 
he has no assurance that a renewal 
will be granted. The Petition in favour 
of the Bill was signed by all the most 
responsible persons in the Islands, and I 
do not believe that any objections were 
concealed, because the individuals holding 
them were afraid to express their 
opinions. 

*(3.58.) Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I 
have no right to address the House 
again, but I wish to say that I have no 
doubt all the requirements of the 
law were complied with. In proof of 
that I need only say that it is the duty 
of the Examiners of Private Bills to see 
that the Standing Orders had been com- 
plied with. 

(3.59.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I have 
caused the Papers to be searched, and 
cannot find that the schedule was pub- 
lished. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in the face of that 
evidence, a mere assurance that he has 
no reason to believe that all the formali- 
ties have not been gone through is quite 
sufficient. Will he not, at any rate, gon- 
sent to the postponement of the Second 
Reading until further inquiry can be 
made ? 

(4.0.) Mr. 
Town) : 
Second Reading of the Bill. I am not 
myself an inhabitant of that part of the 
world, but I have visited the Scilly 
. Islands, and can bear testimony to the 

great benefits which have been conferred 
upon the Islands by the present pro- 
prietor and his predecessors. 

#(4.2.) Mr. CHANNING: In asking 
leave to withdraw the Amendment, I 
do so not because I am satisfied by the 
reply of the President of the Board of 
Trade, but because I propose to move to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) : I hope 
the hon. Member will not withdraw the 

Mr. Bolitho 


DILLWYN 


(Swansea’ 
I shall certainly support the 
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Amendment. I maintain that this House 
does not sit here for the simple purpose 
of confe gifts upon landlords, no 
matter what part of the world they may 
live in. I sincerely hope that the hon. 
Member will go to a Division. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the second time. 


REVISING BARRISTERS (ENGLAND 
AND WALES). 


Address for— 

“ Return showing the Circuits within which 
the several Revising Barristers were appointed 
in England and Wales in the year 1889; the 
names of the Barristers appointed ; the places 
where each Barrister sat; the electoral areas 
included in each Circuit; the total number of 
voters in each group of areas included in a 
Circuit; the number of days actually occupied 
by each Barrister in the revision ; and the total 
cost incurred for the payment of such Revising 
Barristers, and the amount received by the 
Treasury from the Local Authorities in respect 
of such costs (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper No. 208, of Session 1889).”’—(Mr. Hob- 
house.) 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES. 

Address for— 

“ Return showing, with regard to each Parlia- 
mentary Constituency in the United Kingdom, 
the number of Electors on the Register now in 
force (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No. 179, of Session 1889).”~—(Mr. Thomas 
Ellis.) 


EAST INDIA (CANTONMENT AOTS), 


Address for— 

“Copy of Cantonment Acts, 1889, and any 
Rules made under Section 26, Sub-section 21, 
and under Section 27 of the same.’’—(Mr. 
John Ellis.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION BILL. 

That they do request that this House will be 
pleased to communicate to their Lordships a 
Copy of the Report, &c., of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by this Hoose in the present 
Session of Parliament on the Western Australia 
Con: titution Bill. 
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Return ordered, “Showing, by Counties, all Cases where a deduction has been 
made during the year ended the 31st day of August, 1889, under Art. 114 :— 


Elementary Schools. 
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Name of School, 
with denomination. 
Average attendance. 
Income from fees 
and sale of books. 
Nett income from 
Grant. 


Income from sub- 
scriptions or rates. 
endowment. 


Income from 


deduction under 
Article 114, 


Amount of 

















Summary. 


Schools with no income from subscriptions :— 
Number of schools «e 
Average attendance se 


Total nett grant 
Total deductions under Art. 14 


Schools with an income from subscriptions not exceeding 2s. 6d. a head :— 


Number of schools : 
Average attendance mp 
Total nett grant .. 

Total deduction under Art. 114 
Total income from subscriptions 


Schools;with an income from subscriptions of 2s. 


Number of schools eo. 
Average attendance ee 
Total nett grant 

Total deductions under Art, 114 
Total income from subscriptions 


7d. to 5s. a head, inclusive :— 








Schools with an income from subscriptions of 58, 1d. to 7s. 6d. a head, inclusive s— 


Number of schools 

Average attendance 

Total nett grant 

Total deductions under Art. ‘4 
Total income from subscriptions 


Schools with an income from subscriptions of 7s. 7d. to 10s. a head, inclusive :— 


Number of schools ee 
Average attendance 

Total nett grant 

Total deductions under Art. 114 
Total income from subscriptions 





Schools with an income from subscriptions of over 10s. a head : 


Number of schools ee 
Average attendance oe 
Total nett grant 

Total deductions under Art. 114 
Total income from subscriptions 


—(Mr. Mundella.) 


| 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Return ordered, “ For all Public Elementary Schools examined during the year 
ending 31st day of August, 1889, giving— 





for whom accom. 
vided. 


Name and denomi- 

nation of School. 

Number of scholars 
modation is pro 

Average attendance 

Income from fees 
and books. 


Income from sub- 
scription or rates. 
endowment. 

Income from Pur- 

liamentary Grant. 


Income from 





























“Any school receiving a grant for more or less than a twelvemonth to be 
marked with an asterisk.”—(Mr. Mundella.) 


QUESTIONS. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can now state what is the 
result of the consideration which, in 
August last, he promised the Treasury 
would give to the question of how to 
meet the claims of the attendants and 
messengers at the South Kensington 
Museum to receive the same benefits of 
superannuation as are enjoyed by men 
doing similar work in kindred Govern- 
ment Departments ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I am 
not in a position to state the actual 
result of the consideration which I have 
given for many months past to this 
question, but I may say that I have made 
a suggestion which I hope will dispose 
of the matter. 


ALLEGED LEPROSY IN AN EMIGRANT 
SHIP. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been directed to 
the case of leprosy in a Swedish emigrant, 
as reported in the Liverpool Courier of 
22nd May ; whether the woman in ques- 
tion was permitted to land in and pass 
through England, to pass the examina- 
tion of the Medical Emigration Officers 
of Health at Liverpool at their survey 
of the Cunard steamer Cephalonia on 


,the 17th April last, and the second 
inspection at Queenstown by an officer 
of the same Department; whether it is 
true that the woman in question was not 
allowed to land by the Port Authorities 
in Boston, U.S.A., after inspection by 
their Medical Inspector and several 


eminent American scientists, who de- 
clared the case to be one of genuine 
leprosy ; and tiat the Cunard Company 


were, in consequence, compelled to bring 
her back to England ; if it is true that 
on her arrival in Liverpool she was con- 
veyed to the Brownlow Hill Work- 
house, and there examined, as reported © 
in the Liverpool Weekly Mercury— 

‘by Dr. Hope, Assistant Medical Officer of 
Health for the city, Dr. Hill, the Board of 
Trade Officer, and Dr. Robertson, who enter- 
tained little doubt that the case was one of 
leprosy,” 

and made special arrangements for 
her complete isolation; whether such 
isolation was effected on board the 
Cunard steamship on either passage; 
what has been done with the patient ; 
and whether any steps will be taken 
to prevent the loathsome and infec- 
tious disease in question, as well as 
other contagious and infectious diseases 
difficult of detection, being propagated 
in consequence of the present system of 
inspection by Medical Board of Trade 
Inspectors ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The woman in question was per- 
mitted to land at Hull and pass through 
| England. The Board of Trade have no 
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statutory authority to examine passen- 
gers arriving in this country from 
abroad. The woman did pass the 
examination of the M edical Emigration 
Officers at Liverpool before embarking 
upon the Cunard steamship Cephalonia. 
These officers regarded the case as one 
of lupus of a non-contagious character ; 
she brought with her a medical certifi- 
cate to that effect. She had a husband 
and six children in America whom she 
wasg oing to join; and my officers did 
not think there was sufficient justifica- 
tion for preventing her proceeding in the 
ship, but, in consequence of her appear- 
ance, it was required that she and her 
immediate party should be kept in one 
compartment, isolated from the rest of 
the passengers. The woman was 
not re-inspected by the Medical 
Officer of the Board of Trade at 
Queenstown ; such re-inspection would 
be unusual. I learn from the Cunard 
Company that this passenger was allowed 
to land at Boston and remain on shore 
for 12 days, and that she was returned, 
not so much on account of the disease, 
as that her husband could not pay for 
her maintenance in hospital. She was 


isolated as a matter of precaution on her 


passage home, and her apartments were 
afterwards thoroughly fumigated, 
stripped, and disinfected, and she was 
sent by the Cunard Company to her 
home in Sweden, accompanied by a 
special attendant. On passing through 
Liverpool the patient was, I understand, 
taken to the Brownlow Hill Workhouse, 
where she was visited, unofficially, by 
the two Medical Officers of the Board of 
Trade who had previously examined her. 
These officers report that her later symp- 
toms had more of the appearance of 
leprosy, as understood by them. Every 
precaution is taken by the Board of 
Trade and its officers to prevent, as far 
as possible, the propagation of contagious 
and infectious diseases. It is to the in- 
terest of all steamship companies carry- 
ing passengers to immediately isolate 
any suspicious case that may break out 
during the voyage, and subsequently 
fumigate, disinfect, and paint: any space 
occupied by such a case, and I am in- 
formed that this was done in this par- 
ticular case. 

De. TANNER: Does not this case 
exemplify the necessity of taking steps 
to give more power to the medical 

VOL. CCCXLYV. [ruiep serizs.] 
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officers on board steamers of rejecting 
certain passengers, and thereby protect- 
ing the rest from any infection which 
may be promulgated in consequence of 
the defective Board of Trade arrange- 
ments ? 

*Sr M. HICKS BEACH: I do not 
think this case exemplifies anything of 
the kind, nor do I believe that the pre- 
sent arrangements are defective. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that a case of leprosy—one of the worst 
diseases in the world—is to be looked 
upon so lightly that Englishmen, and 
passengers generally, on board a steam- 
ship may be exposed to such an infec- 
tion ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir. As 
I have already explained, the case was 
considered to be one of lupus, and not of 
leprosy ; but care was taken even then 
to guard against its spreading. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman communicate with the Ameri- 
can Authorities as to whether this was 
not a case of leprosy passed by the Board 
of Trade but rejected by the American 
Authorities ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir, I 
will not. 

Dr. TANNER: 
notorious. 


It is perfectly 


FORTROSE ACADEMY. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rollox) ; 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
it is the case that the School Board 
of Rosemarkie contemplate removing 
the old academy at Fortrose from its 
present freehold site to a feu at a dis- 
tance from the teachers’ dwelling-house ; 
at whose expense, whether ratepayers or 
endowment, is the new schovl to be 
built ; whether the new school is to be 
an ordinary Board school or a higher 
class public school; whether the same 
is to be vested in and under the manage- 
ment of the School Board as a Board 
school, or in name of the School Board 
as the Governing Body of the endow- 
ment; whether the School Board have 
obtained the sanction of the Department 
to the contemplated change; and what 
is the cost of the proposed removal ? 
*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Ropertsoy, Bute): The School Board 
of Rosemarkie propose to remove the 
academy to another site which the Board 
hold to be more eligible. The question 

2E 
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of the tenure upon which the new site 
is held is not one which comes under 
their Lordship’s cognisance, but there 
is no objection to the erection of 
a Board school on a feu. The 
School Board is the Governing Body 
of the endowment, and the ques- 
tion of the form in which the new school 
is to be vested is one on which they will 
doubtless be guided by their legal 
adviser. The Board propose to raise a loan 
of £1,850 on the security of the rates for 
the purpose, and have obtained the 
sanction of the on to that 
loan. 


THE PUNJAB. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the Secre- 
tary of State has any information 
respecting the action of the police 
in certain cases which are reported to 
have occurred in Amritsar, a city in the 
Punjab, with a population of over 
150,000; whether, under the Punjab 
Police Act, or any other law in India, it 
is permissible for the Police Authorities 
to keep descriptive rolls of parties who 
have been in prison, and, while these 
parties are at liberty and are charged 
with no offence, to subject their persons 
to rigorous examination in the public 
streets; whether certain girls were so 
examined in public places in Lahore ; 
whether he is aware that a girl named 
Vid Koer was thus examined in a public 
bazaar, and that, in consequence of this 
treatment, she absconded, was found by 
the police, detained in custody, and not 
allowed to see her parents or to be re- 
leased until she signed an agreement 
denying the examination of her person 
in public, although the examination was 
witnessed by many people who are ready 
to testify thereto ; whether he is aware 
that a Brahmin girl, aged 20, named 
Dhau Deir, was, against her protest, and 
in spite of her cries, taken into a public 
street and examined, no occasion for this 
as regards wrongdoing on her part 
being even alleged; whether he can 
state how men and women have been so 
examined, and whether the particulars 
of such examinations are contained in 
descriptive rolls in the Police Register ; 
who is the officer responsible for these 
occurrences; whether he has _ been 
punished in any way; and whether an 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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inquiry has been instituted, and, if the 
inquiry is simply of a Departmental kind, 
whether the Secretary of State will give 
instructions for an independent and 
thorough investigation ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY ov STATE 
rok INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
No, Sir. My noble Friend the Secretary 
of State has no official information that 
enables him to instruct me to answer 
the question. The matter will be 
referred to the Government of India in 
the usual way. 


PAYMENTS TOU ANGLO-INDIAN NEWS- 
PAPERS, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government of India have 
made any payments, and for what 
purposes, to, and which of, the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers published’ in India ; 
whether it was with the knowledge or 
approval of the Secretary of State that 
an offer was made to the Times of India, 
a newspaper published at Bombay, as 
stated in a leading article in that 
journal, “to become the official organ of 
the Government of India ;” whether the 
proprietor of the Times of India is 
correct in saying that, in answer to such 
offer, he gave “so clear and distinct a 
negative as to admit of no misconcep- 
tion ;? and whether the Secretary of 
State will lay upon the Table the 
correspondence relating to this matter? 

Sm J. GORST: In answer to the 
first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question, I have to say that, except 
payments for advertisements, the 
Secretary of State is not aware of any 
payments being made by the Go- 
vernment to Anglo-Indian newspapers. 
The answer to the second paragraph 
is in the negative. In reply to 
paragraph No. 3, the Secretary of State 
is not aware of any such occurrence 
arising, or statement being made. In 
answer to the last paragraph, I have to 
say that there is no correspondence, 
and therefore none can be produced. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Am I to under- 
stand from the right hon. Gentleman 
that the statement made in the Times of 
India is not correct 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State for India is not aware that the 
Times of India has ever made such & 
statement. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: I will supply 
the right hon. Gentleman with it. 


PUBLIC HOUSES IN BURNLEY. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that about two 
years ago a Census was taken of the 
public houses and beer houses in the 
Parliamentary Borough of Burnley, 
which proved that, out of 177 houses of 
this description, 165 were “tied houses,” 
whilst only 12 were free ; whether there 
is reason to believe that a similar state 
of things exists in other boroughs and 
counties in the United Kingdom; and 
whether, if the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment possesses no information on this 
subject, he will cause inquiry to be made ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; I have no 
information as to the Census to which 
the hon. Member refers, and I have no 
knowledge whether the state of things 
said to exist in Burnley applies to the 
rest of the United Kingdom. As at 
present advised, I am doubtful whether 
officers of the Inland Revenue have a 


locus standi to institute an inquiry into 
what is a matter of private contract. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND AND 
DEAF. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
if he can now state when the English 
and Scotch Bills for the education of the 
blind and deaf will be introduced ? 

*Toe VICE PRESIDENT or ‘tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The Scotch Bill is down for 
Second Reading in the other House this 
afternoon, and the English Bill will be 
introduced there as soon as certain 
questions of some difficulty that have 
arisen in connection withit are disposedof. 


THE CENSUS. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board when the Bill authorising 
the Decennial Census will be brought in ; 
whether the Departmental Committee, 
relative to the Census, have made their 
Report ; and whether it is intended to 
present the Report to Parliament ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircne, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Iam not in 
@ position at present to give any informa- 
tion as to the date when the Bill autho- 
rising the next Census will be brought in. 
The Departmental Committee referred 
to have made their Report, and it is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The Report will shortly be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 


CHURCH RATE IN WAPPING. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to the 
statement made to Mr. Mead, the Police 
Magistrate sitting at Thames Street, that 
for many years past it has been the 
practice in the parish of Wapping to 
serve notices demanding a voluntary 
Church Rate on the same form as is 
used for the general, sewers, and poor 
rates, and that the Magistrate has ex- 
pressed the opinion that many persons 
have paid the rate, believing that they 
were compelled to do so; whether in 
other parishes voluntary Church Rates. 
are collected in a similar way; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
will take steps to prevent Local Authori- 
ties applying for voluntary Church Rates. 
by means liable to produce the im- 
pression that the payment of them is. 
compulsory ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has not 
been called to the statement made to 
Mr. Mead, the Police Magistrate at 
Thames Street, that for many years 
past it has been the practice of the 
parish of Wapping to serve notices. 
demanding a voluntary Church Rate on 
the same form as is used for the general, 
sewers, and poor rates. I have no 
information as to other parishes in 
which voluntary Church Rates are col- 
lected in a similar way. The Local 
Government Board have no jurisdiction 
as regards the form in which the General 
and Sewer Rates are levicd in the 
Metropolis. The Board, however, concur 
in the opinion that the including of a 
voluntary rate in the forms of demand 
note for the Poor Rate or other rate 
levied under statutory authority is open 
to much objection. The views of the 
Board on this subject are communicated 
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Registry of 
to the officers concerned, where they 


learn that the practice referred to has 
existed. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies if it is true that the Government of 
the Bahamas has refused its consent to 
the adoption of the Merchandise Marks 
Act: and whether he will lay the corres- 
pondence upon the Table ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATS vor tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Government of the Bahamas has 
twice introduced into the House of 
Assembly, Bills corresponding to the 
Merchandise Marks Act, but has failed 
to carry them. It seems hardly worth 
while to lay the correspondence on the 
Table ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
would perhaps call at the Colonial Office 
and see it, and then consider if the pre- 
sentation is really desirable. 


THE CITY LIVERY COMPANIES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Livery Com- 
panies of the City of London are 
gradually realising their property ; and, 
in particular, that 30 acres of land at 
Barking, constituting Morell’s Charity 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, have been 
sold, and that another property of the 
same Company, namely, a portion of 
Messrs. Glyn and Company’s premises in 
Lombard Street, has been conveyed away 
to that firm for £85,000 ; and whether, 
in these circumstances, he will take steps 
to act upon the first recommendation of 
the Royal Commission of the City of 
London Livery Companies, which was 
as follows :— 

‘We think that the Companies should be 
placed by Act of Parliament under such restric- 
tions as regards the alienation of their real and 
personal estate as would remove all danger of 
the loss of any portion of their property.”’ 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has not 
been called to the fact that the Livery 
Companies of the City of London are 
gradually realising their property. As 
regards the two instances to which the 
hon. Member calls my attention, I may 
mention that I have this morning 
received a communication from the Clerk 

Mr. Ritchie 
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of the Goldsmiths’ Company, in which 
he states that no part of the 30 acres 
of land at Barking has been sold, nor has 
such a sale been under consideration. 
The price which was obtained for the 
house in Lombard Street sold to Messrs. 
Glyn is stated to have far exceeded any 
price ever previously obtained for pro- . 
perty in the City. The purchase was 
made with the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners, and the money was in- 
vested in the name of the Official Trus- 
tee of Charitable Funds. I cannot 


undertake to propose legislation such as 
that suggested. 


THE DENBIGHSHIRE CHARITIES. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Penrith (Mr. 
J. W. Lowther) whether the Report of 
the Charity Commissioners’ Inquiry into 
the endowed charities of Denbighshire 
is ready for publication ; and whether, in 
accordance with the desire of several 
County Councils, the Inquiry can be ex- 
tended into other Welsh counties ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The inquiries into all the 
parishes of Denbighshire have been com- 
pleted, and the Reports on all the parishes 
except four have now been received, and 
the Commissioners are engaged in com- 
pleting the information necessary to 
enable them to present these Reports to 
Parliament. The Commissioners under- 
stand that the Treasury desires to have 
an opportunity of considering these 
Reports before authorising expenditure 
in respect of further like inquiries in 
other counties. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: Will the Commis- 
sioners hasten the publication of the 
Report ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: We are 
anxious to do everything we can to 
hasten the publication of the Report ; but, 
as the hon. Gentlemanis aware, the matter 
rests with the Assistant Commissioner, 
who has been very much occupied since 
he had charge of the matter; but I 
believe he is now giving his attention to 
it, and I trust that it will soon be carried 
through. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE, 
IRELAND. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S§.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to the alleged increased 
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business and insufficient staff in the 
Registry of Deeds Office, Ireland, whether 
his attention has been called to the letter 
of Mr. James T. ‘Ellis, Public Record 
Searcher, which appeared in the Free- 
man’s Journal, of 8th May last ; whether, 
as therein stated, the number of deeds 
registered for the five years, 1880 to end 
of 1884, was 78,900, and for the five 
years, 1885-9, the number was 81,600 ; 
whether he is aware that of the 2,700 
deeds registered in excess of the number 
given for the 'previous five years,. the 
greater portion.is made up of Land Com- 
mission Deeds, which, owing to the 
number of granting parties, involve 
greatly increased work in the preparation 
of index books ; whether it is correct, as 
stated by Mr. Ellis, that in the six index 
letters quoted in his letter there are 797 
pages for the five years ending 1884, 
snd.that this number increased to 1,252 
for the five years ending 1889 ; at what 
date will the consolidated indexes for the 
years 1880-89 be available for public 
use ; and whether, considering the com- 
plaints which are made as to the in- 
sufficient staff, he will have it adequately 
increased, or have the seven hours’ scheme 
of attendance applied ? 

Mr. JACKSON: My attention had 
not been called to Mr. Kllis’s letter until 
this question was puton the Paper. Mr. 
Ellis, though described as a Public 
Record Searcher, has, I believe, no official 
connection with the Registry of Deeds. 
The duties of the Registry and the staff 
required for their performance formed 
the subject of inquiry by a thoroughly 
competent Committee in 1885, and the 
present staff is considerably in excess of 
the number which the Committee recom- 
mended as sufficient for the proper dis- 
charge of all the work of the Department. 
There is no intention to increase the 
number of the staff ; but I hope that the 
rule requiring a regular daily attendance 
of seven hours in the Registry will be 
very shortly introduced. I cannot say 
when the consolidated indices for the 
period from 1880 to 1889 will be com- 
pleted ; but I am not satisfied with the 
progress which has been made since 
1885, nor am I satisfied that the work of 
the Office is discharged as promptly as it 
could be. I am considering the best 
means of securing the completion of these 
indices, and if it be found necessary to 
afford some temporary assistance in 
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order to effect this object at an early date 
the Treasury will give the necessary 
sanction. 


Railways. - 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN (TRAMWAYS, 
IRELAND) ACT. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
power which was conferred upon the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land by the “ Public Works Loan (Tram- 
ways, Ireland) Act” of 1886, to make 
advances upon the security of their fully 
paid-up shares to any public company 
which had, at the time of passing the 
said Act, or within 12 months thereafter 
obtained an Order in Council, has been 
withdrawn by a Treasury Minute ; and, 
if so, when was it withdrawn, and for 
what reason ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The power in ques- 
tion was given to meet a special and 
temporary difficulty which has passed 
away, and the Treasury has decided that 
it is not desirable or necessary to make 
further loans under the Act quoted. 

Mr. SUMMERS: What was the date 
of the Minute ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I did not say there 
was any Treasury Minute. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Mr. DALTON (Donegal, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasary 
what is the cause of the delay in granting 
the sum of £116,000 recommended so 
strongly by the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners, and approved of unanimously by 
the Grand Jury of County Donegal at 
the last Spring Assizes, in favour of the 
Stranorlar and Glenties Line? 

A LORD or tae TREASURY (Sir 
H. Maxwetit, Wigton): It is not pos- 
sible for me at present to state the 
result of the consideration of the various 
railway schemes in Donegal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
As the matter is of public interest, and 
large sums of money have already been 
invested by contractors in initiating 
schemes, will the Government be soon 
in a condition to announce what course 
will be taken ? 

Sm H. MAXWELL: I must ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to put his 
question to my hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury. 
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Higher 


ASSAULT UPON IRISH CONSTABLES, 

Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report in 
the Freeman’s Journal of 27th May 
last, of the proceedings of a trial 
before two Resident Magistrates at 
Portumna, in which five men of the 
district were charged with having com- 
mitted a riotous assault on two con- 
stables named O’Gowan and M‘Grady, and 
two emergency men, when the charges 
against all the accused were dismissed ; 
whether he has seen the evidence which 
shows that the constables and the emer- 
gency men had been drinking together 
from the morning of the day on which 
the alleged offence was committed ; that 
Constable M‘Gowan at the trial denied 
some of the statements which he had 
sworn in the deposition previously made 
by him ; that Constable O’Grady at Mrs. 
Kelly’s yard fired off his rifle loaded 
with buckshot, and M‘Gowan and he 
attacked the accused with their rifles ; 
that the emergency man Kingsbury 
struck the accused Dewin with a loaded 
whip ; and that Kingsbury admitted at 
the trial that he had been previously 
fined for drunkenness, and also for firing 
off a revolver in the public road ; and 
what steps he intends to take with refer- 
ence to the conduct of the constables 
and the emergency men on _ this 
occasion ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
K.): It is the fact that the Magistrates 
dismissed the case, partly on a point of 
law, and partly on account of the nature 
of the evidence. 


THE INCIDENCE OF IRISH TAXATION. 

Mrz. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether his attention has been 
directed to the proceedings before Colonel 
Dunne’s Select Committee upon Irish 
Taxation (1864), wherein complaint was 
made in regard to the narrowness of the 
scope of the Inquiry, resulting in an 
incomplete Report, and furthermore, that 
serious questions of law arose as to the 
true construction of the Union Statute, 
1800 ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to frame the 
terms of the Order of Reference to the 
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proposed Select Committee upon the 
above subject wide enough to embrace 
the question of the competency of the 
high contracting parties, or at least one 
of them, to enter into Articles of Union 
outside its legislative function and in- 
volving its own annihilation, without a 
plébiscite or other cognate authorisation 
from its electorate ; the question of the 
original justness of the proportions of 
financial contributions therein ; and in- 
quiry into the causes that before and 
since the Union period have occasioned 
a want of uniformity in the incrementa- 
tion of the value of the realty and 
taxable basis of Ireland as an integral 
portion of the Empire relatively to the 
vest of the United Kingdom; with 
power, if deemed expedient, to examine 
legal experts, and to suggest ways and 
means whereby relief may be afforded 
to the Irish taxpayer without trenching 
upon the British ratepayer ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir ; my atten- 
tion has been called to Colonel Dunne’s 
Committee. Whatever complaints were 
made with regard to the narrowness of 
the scope of that Inquiry, it was suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, at any rate, to 
employ the Committee for two years, 
and to result in an incomplete Report, as 
the hon. Member points out. I do not 
propose to include questions of history 
in the terms of the Reference, as I con- 
sider that this would not lead to any 
practical result, and would probably 
postpone the Report to an indefinite 
period. The intention of the Govern- 
ment is to secure a practical investigation 
into the present incidence of taxation in 
Ireland, and its relation to the taxation 
of the rest of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): When 
will the terms of Reference be placed on 
the Table ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I have been engaged 
upon the Reference, and I hope to be 
able to place it on the Table of the House 
in the course of a few days. We are 
anxious to obtain the assent of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to it. 


HIGHER DIVISION CLERKS. 

Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) : 1 beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the number of Higher Division 
Clerks is in certain Departments con- 
siderably in excess of requirements under 
the present classification of the Service; 
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and whether, in view of the fact that all 
re-organisation has been rendered practi- 
cally impossible by the Resolution adopted 
on the 12th of June, 1888, it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to give 
the House an opportunity of again con- 
sidering the matter, with the view of 
enabling them to fix establishments on a 
proper scale without further delay ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: In June, 1888, a 
Motion was moved in this House con- 
demnatory of the principle upon which 
pensions had been awarded to public 
officers retiring upon re-organisation of 
office. The Government, admitting the 
necessity of care on such occasions, 
asked the House to adopt an Amend- 
ment on the Original Resolution to the 
effect that-— 


“This House, whilst of opinion that, when 
the re-organisation of a Department becomes 
necessary, full inquiry should be made into the 
wants of other Departments with a view to the 
continued employment of redundant officers, is 
not prepared, pending the inquiry of the Royal 
Commission upon Civil Service Establishments, 
to anticipate its Report by laying down any 
absolute rule as to the provision of employ- 
ment for persons not required in the Depart- 
ment to which they have been originally 
appointed.” 


The House, however, declined to accept 
this Amendment, and resolved that the 


re-organisations in the Accountant 
General’s and Secretary’s Department 
of the Admiralty had been injurious, 
and that in any further re-organisation 
officials who are still able and willing to 
render service for the public money 
shall be provided with employment in 
other Departments instead of being forced 
to become useless burdens on the country. 
It must, of course, be understood that 
when the House of Commons takes 
questions of administration into its own 
hands, and decides against the advice of 
the Government, it acts with the inten- 
tion that effect shall be given to its 
decision. The Government, in conse- 
quence, have been and are loyally carry- 
ing out the Resolution, and are insisting 
on the continued employment of officers 
while they are able to serve. Further, 
the Royal Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments has reported that the provi- 
sion in the Superannuation Act, which 
permits addition to be made to the pen- 
sion of an officer on the abolition vf his 
office, has given rise to great abuse, and 
they recommended the immediate repeal 
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of the provision. In presence of the 
Resolution of the House and the recom 
mendation of the Commissioners, the 
Government do not consider it their 
duty to take action in the direction sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 


THE EDINBURGH ARTILLERY 
MILITIA, 

Mr. LEES (Oldham): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that many of the men 
of the Edinburgh Artillery Militia 
now under canvas at Barry Links, For- 
farshire, are unprovided with great 
coats ; whether many of them are also 
unprovided with straw for bedding, but 
are only allowed two blankets apiece ; 
whether these men have suffered con- 
siderably. from the coldness of the 
nights; and whether he will instruct 
the proper authorities to supply them 
with great coats and bedding, or addi- 
tional blankets ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bnroprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : The General Officer 
commanding reports that 20 great coats 
were deficient. A demand for these 
was received at the Army Clothing 
Depét on the 9th, and they were sent 
on the following day. The tents were 
for four nights unsupplied with straw, 
through some mistake, although the 
straw was at hand; but the men have 
had their regulation supply of blankets 
and waterproof sheets, and no complaints 
were made to the General commanding. 


AN ENGLISHMAN KILLED BY AN 
ITALIAN SENTRY. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) : I. beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether it 
is true that an Englishman has been 
fired upon and killed by an Italian sentry 
at Genoa; what were the circnmstances 
which led tohis being fired upon ; and what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government propose 
to take in the matter ? 

*ToHe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Feraussox, Manchester, N.E.): A 
Report has been made by Her Majesty’s 
Consul that a fireman belonging to a 
British steamer lying in the port had 
been shot dead by a sentry posted on one 
of the batteries. The Consal has been 
informed. by the General in Command 
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that the sentry asserted that he had 
repeatedly challenged the man, who con- 
tinued to advance upon his post, and 
was shot at a distance of a few paces 
from him. The man had got out of his 
direct way back to his ship, and his con- 
duct cannot be explained. The matter 
has been referred to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador, whose Report we are 
awaiting. 


SEA FISHERIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he can yet inform the House 
when the Bill in relation to the Sea 
Fisheries in Scotland will be introduced, 
or whether it will be printed this Session ; 
and when the Report of the Salmon 
Fishery Commissioners for Scotland will 
be laid upon the Table ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The Bill 
will be introduced very shortly in another 
place, and the Report referred to will, I 
believe, be circulated in a few days. 


SCOTCH PARISH BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if it is 
within the powers of the Boundary Com- 
missioners appointed under “The Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889,” 
when inquiring into the circumstances 
of parishes which have no detached parts, 
to detach a portion of the parish for the 
purpose of adding it to another parish, 
or whether the reference to the altera- 
tion of boundaries in Section 49 of this 
Act refers only to such parishes as 
have detached parts ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I would 
rather not make abstract statements ona 
subject on which the Boundaries Com- 
missioners are at present dealing with 
individual cases. 1 may say, however, 
that where a parish which has no de- 
tached parts is situated in more than 
one county the Boundary Commissioners 
are empowered to detach a portion of it 
and add it to another parish, so as to 
secure that a parish shall not be in more 
than one county. 


» HARBOURS OF REFUGE ON THE 
WELSH COAST. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether, having regard to the fact 
that between’ Holyhead and Milford 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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Haven there is no port or harbour of 
refuge into which a boat drawing eight 
feet six inches of water can run at all 
states of the tide; that the absence of 
such harbour accommodation seriously 
cripples the success of fishing and trawl- 
ing on that coast, and occasions serious 
loss of life every year, he will appoint a 
Departmental Committee to visit Fish- 
guard, Aberystwith, Aberdovey, Bar- 
mouth, St. Tudwell’s and other places, 
to inquire what steps could and should 
be taken for the further protection of the 
lives and industry of fishermen and 
traders ulong the Welsh coast ? 

*Sr M. HICKS BEACH: The 
hon. Memher’s question appears to have 
reference chiefly to fishing harbours, and 
I would refer him to the terms of the 
Treasury Minute of the 4th of May, 
1887, which has been communicated to 
the House. If the Local Authorities of 
the districts to which the hon. Member 
refers could unite in promoting the con- 
struction of a harbour at any particular 
place, their object might be attained by 
their making an application under the 
provisions of the Treasury Minute to 
which I have referred; but I cannot 
appoint a Departmental Committee for 
the purpose suggested by the hon. 
Member, as I think this would hold out 
hopes which could not be realised. 


HOSPITAL DUES AT SMYRNA, 
Coronet HILL (Bristol, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is’ now able 
to state what arrangements have been 
decided upon with respect to the collec- 
tion of hospital dues at the ports of Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The final ar- 
rangements have not yet been decided 
on. They are still under consideration. 


INJURY ‘10 CONSTABLES AT 


‘TIPPERARY. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in the 
case of the two constables injured in 
Tipperary, the injuries were inflicted be- 
fore 1st July, 1889, and the presentments 
made by the Grand Jury on the 15th 
July, 1889; and whether these dates 
were previous to the inauguration of the 
combination on the Smith-Barry estate? 
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Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: It appears that 
the two constables referred to as having 
obtained compensation received it in 
respect of injuries inflicted in March, 
1889. I was, therefore, in error in the 
statement I made on Monday about these 
two men. I am informed that two 
other policemen, named Curran and 
Keating, were injured subsequent to 
the inauguration of the conspiracy on 
the Smith-Barry estate. I have inquired 
into the character of their injuries, but 
have not had time to receive a reply. 
Perhaps the hon. Member will ask a 
question later. 

Mr. DILLON : Hasany policeman got 
compensation for injuries since the 
beginning of the combination on the 
Smith-Barry estate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rather think 
not, Sir. 


Brewers Owning 


CHARGE AGAINST. A TIPPERARY 
CONSTABLE. 

Mr. P. J. OBRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
John Maher, of Lorrha,County Tipperary, 
has reported to the Inspector General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary that Ser- 
geant Lord, of the Lorrha Constabulary 
Station, had refused ‘to pay him an 
amount due to him, and had forged a 
receipt for the same, and had sent in the 
forged receipt to his superior officer as a 
voucher that he had paid the money ; 
whether Mr. Maher has also reported 
the case to the local District Inspector ; 
and what action has been taken (or will 
be taken) in reference to this charge of 
forgery and fraud made against this 
police sergeant ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stebnlary Authorities report that the 
man referred to has put forward a claim 
for some shillings for car-hire alleged by 
him to be due since 1888. The local 
officer has inquired into the case, but 
cannot find that there is any ground for 
the claim. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Is it in- 
tended to proceed against this man for 
forgery and fraud ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If there is a 
bond fide charge, there will be no diffi- 
culty in taking proceedings. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall ask a further 
question on this subject. 
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LIMERICK HARBOUR ENGINEER. 
Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City): I beg 

to ask the Attorney General for lreland 
if he has read the report of the election 
of harbour engineer for the Port of 
Limerick, held on Monday last, and if it 
is legal that representatives publicly 
elected by a constituency consisting of 
importers and exporters, and by delegates 
from the Limerick Corporation, in 
accordance with an Act of Parliament, 
could legally proceed to such election by 
ballot ; and whether Sir James Spaight, 
who assumed to preside at such meeting, 
as President of the Limerick Chamber 
of Commerce, was entitled to give two 
votes on such election ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Univer- 
sity): The subject of this question is one 
upon which I have no official information ; 
but even if I had the means of obtaining 
such information, I must point out 
that the question is one upon which I 
ought not to give an opinion, relating as 
it does to the legality of an election 
which will, 1 presume, if disputed, be 
tested in the usual way.. 


BREWERS OWNING PUBLIC HOUSES. 
Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether the local valuation lists 
and rate books give the names of the 
owners as well as of the occupiers of 
all rateable hereditaments; and, if so, 
whether he will cause a Return to be 
prepared of the number of public houses 
owned by brewers in each city, municipal 
borough, and Petty Sessional Division, 
respectively, in England and Wales, in 
each of the years from 1880 to 1890? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: The valuation lists 
usually give the names of the occupiers 
and owners of the rateable heredita- 
ments in a parish at the time when 
the lists are made up, but they are 
not corrected as regards these particulars 
when changes occur, and they do not 
distinguish the owners who are brewers. 
They would not be available for such a 
Return as is suggested. With respect 
to the rate books, the names of the 
owners at the time of making the rate 
should be entered in the rate book; but 
it too often happens that the parochial 
officers are not very careful to obtain 
accurate information as to the owners of 
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the hereditaments when the rates are 
collected from the occupiers. As in the 
ease of the valuation lists, the rate books 
do not distinguish the cases where the 
owners are brewers. To obtain a Return 
from the rate books merely of the public 
houses in England and Wales, it would 
be necessary to apply to the overseers of 
all the parishes in the country, which 
number nearly 15,000. The overseers 
are unpaid officers, and ina large number 
of cases they have no paid assistants. 
It is quite certain that a Return of this 
character could not be obtained unless 
payment were made for its preparation ; 
and even if payment were made, many 
months would elapse before it could be 
completed, and, when completed, its 
accuracy could not be relied upon. 


CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary, to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the manner in which 
the Governors of the Cork Lunatic 
Asylum are said to have shelved the 
Report of Messrs. Plunkett, O’Farrell, 
and T. J. M. Courtenay, Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums; whether the Board 


of Governors refused to give the Report 
to the Press until “they had con- 
sidered ;” whether it is true the Report 


suggested many reforms, and made 
serious complaints as to the want of 
personal cleanliness allowed to exist with 
regard to some of iis inmates, and also 
as to the sanitary arrangements in certain 
parts of the house ; and whether the 
Inspectors stated that, in their opinion, 
the Board had not properly attended to 
the wants of the patients; and what is 
the number of patients at present in the 
asylum ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Inquiries are 
being made, and I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to put the question down 
again. 

Dr. TANNER: I will put it down to- 
morrow. 


DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 

Mr. MURDOCH (Reading) : 1 beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any proposal 
has been received from the Portuguese 
Government, offering to submit to the 
arbitration of certain Kuropean nations 

Mr. Ritchie 
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the question of the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way Company ? 

Sr J. FERGUSSON: A joint pro- 
posal of that character has been made 
by Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the United States, 
America to the Government of Portugal, 
who have accepted it in principle. 


THE POLICE AND PUBLIC MEETING. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether District Inspector Con- 
cannon on Thursday, the 5th June, 
endeavoured to introduce a police re- 
porter into a meeting held in the Corn 
Exchange, Cork, convened by the Mayor 
of the City for the purpose of promoting 
a testimonial toa memberof the Cork Town 
Council; what reasons are given by the 
police for endeavouring to intrude on 
such a gathering ; and whether any re- 
monstrance will be addressed to Mr. Con- 
cannon for exceeding his duty ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the District 
Inspector asked the Mayor if a reporter 
would be admitted, and on the Mayor 
replying No, nothing further occurred. 
The meeting was convened for the 
purpose of starting a testimonial to a 
person undergoing imprisonment in con- 
nection with boycotting. f 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
the right hon. Gentleman, because a 
person is in prison and his friends out- 
side get up a testimonial, this detestable 
practice of shadowing these people is to 
be persisted in? Has not the right hon. 
Gentleman learned better ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

Mr. MCARTAN (Down, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Newtown- 
ards Farmers’ Association, at a meeting 
held on the 26th May last ; and whether 
he intends to make provision in his Land 
Purchase Bill in the direction pointed 
out in this resolution ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman asked me this question the 
other day. I then stated that the resolu- 
tion had not been brought to my notice, 
and I have not yet seen it. If the hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to. for- 
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ward me a copy of it I shall be very 


glad. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I may say I did 
forward a copy. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I regret I have 
not received it. 


OVERTIME AT CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will state 
the number of hours overtime performed 
by telegraph operatives in the Central 
Telegraph Office during the week ending 
7th June instant; also, how many hours 
overtime performed at the same office 
during the first week of June, 1889; 
whether clerks there have been 
threatened with penal consequences for 
refusing to work overtime from 12 noon, 
although their duties were from 5 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. ; whether, notwithstanding that 
every available officer was pressed on 
overtime duty, telegrams are often delayed 
for nearly an hour owing to the insuffi- 
cient staff; and whether, having regard 
to this delay, and to the exceptional 
strain which long hours eutails on the 
clerks, he will consider the desirability 
of increasing the staff at the Central 
Telegraph Office ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes, Cambridge University): The 
number of hours overtime performed in 
the Central Telegraph Office during the 
week ended the 7th instant was 10,260, 
and during the corresponding week of 
last year 10,037. The work in this week 
is exceptionally heavy, and the amount 
of overtime is, therefore, correspondingly 
high. It is spread over a force of about 
2,400 persons. In one or two instances 
telegraphists who have demurred to 
render assistance in times of extreme 
pressure have been informed that it 
would be necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of removing them from the duty 
extending from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. to make 
way for those upon whose help the 
Department might rely, and it is, per- 
haps, to this that the hon. Member refers 
as being a threat of penal consequences. 
I may mention that the duty in question 
is only performed five days a week. It 
is not the fact that telegrams are often 
delayed to the extent mentioned by the 
hon. Member. Some delay has, however, 
occurred on a few of the circuits, owing 
to the extreme pressure, and, in view of 


{June 12, 1890} 
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the amount of overtime performed, it has 
been in contemplation to make an early 
application for authority to increase the 
staff. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will state 
the full particulars about the punishment 
of postmen in London for attending the 
meeting of their trade on Clerkenwell 
Green, 16th May; how many were 
punished ; how many were fined ; how 
many deprived of their stripes; if he 
will state whether it is the intention of 
the Department to dismiss the men who 
refuse to give a written declaration that 
they will not attend Union meetings in 
future; and if he will state definitely 
whether or no postmen are allowed to 
form a Union ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member I have to state that certain 
postmen having, in defiance not only of 
the established regulations, but of a 
special warning which had been addressed 
to them only a few days before, thought 
fit to attend a meeting on Clerkenwell 
Green, which did not comply with the 
Rules of the Service, I felt constrained to 
vindicate the authority of the Depart- 
ment. Altogether 31 men have been 
punished by fine, and of this number 
eight have been deprived of their good 
conduct stripes. Obviously a distinction 
which, as its name implies, is given for 
good conduct, cannot continue to be 
worn by those who defy regulations. 
As regards those of the 31 who are 
under suspension, the intention of the 
Department is to restore them to duty 
as soon as they give satisfactory 
assurances fore their good behaviour. 
Their restoration, therefore, as the hon. 
Member will see, is in their own hands. 
Postmen are at liberty to form associa- 
tions for their mutual benefit, or for the 
discussion of matters in which they have 
a common interest, so long as they do 
not transgress regulations or organise 
resistance to the authority of their 
superior officers. 


Mg. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): Are 
punishments of this kind imposed in 
other branches of the Civil Service for 
similar offences ? 
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*Mr. RAIKES: I have not inquired 
into that. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne’: Will the right hon. Gentleman 
explain in what respect the meeting on 
Clerkenwell Green did not comply with 
the Rules of the Service ? 

*Mr. RAIKKS: I think that the House 
is aware that under the rules as to the 
holding of meetings, men who propose 
to attend them are requested to give 
notice of their intention to hold such 
meetings; that such meetings should 
and are to be, confined to persons in the 
Postal Service ; and that, if it is thought 
necessary, the authorities should be able 
to have their official shorthand writer 

resent. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: As this was an 
open-air meeting on Clerkenwell Green, 
I should like to ask whether the regula- 
tions will not absolutely preclude all 
postmen from attending an open-air 
meeting, and whether that is a fair 
construction of the rules ? 

*Mr. RAIKES : No, that is not a fair 
construction of the rules ; but it would 
be quite competent for the postmen to 
hold an open-air meeting if they complied 
with the rules—i.c., if they gave notice 
of their intention to hold the meeting ; 
if they gave satisfactory assurance that 
the meeting would be confined to persons 
in the Postal Service, and if the short- 
hand writer was present. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Did the postmen 
on this occasion raise any difficulty or 
suggest any refusal to have an official 
reporter as a representative of the 
Postmaster-General at this meeting ? 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): In order to make this 
matter clear to the country will the 
right hon. Gentleman state whether this 
meeting, for attending which these men 
have been suspended anf punished, was 
held out of their working hours ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In answer to the last 
question I presume, at all events, that 
the meeting took place out of the work- 
ing hours of such postmen as attended, 
but not, of course, out of the regular 
working hours of the whole Service. 
With regard to the first question, the 
men had not given the Department the 
opportunity of considering whether the 


presence of a shorthand writer would be | 


required, because they gave no notice of 
their intention to hold a meeting. 


{COMMONS} 
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SPURIOUS COINS. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the extensive 
circulation of spurious florins and shil- 
lings now going on in this country ; and 
whether any steps can be taken to 
prevent such circulation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am informed that 
there is no reason to believe that there 
is any considerable circulation of spurious 
florins and shillings. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there is consider- 
able uneasiness in the mind of the public, 
especially among the working classes, on 
the subject of certain jubilee coins now 
circulated, and will he make some state- 
ment to allay that uneasiness ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought that the 
statement which I have just made would 
do so. There is no reason to believe 
that there is any serious circulation of 
any spurious jubilee coins. 

*Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): Is it, 
or is it not, the fact that many poor 
people believe that numbers of these 
coins have been imported from Germany ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not aware that 
jubilee shillings have been imported from 
Germany. I will ask the hon: Member 
to put down the question. 


ALLEGED SLAUGHTER OF CHRISTIAN 
REFUGEES. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is now in the 
position to give the House any informa- 
tion regarding the reported slaughter by 
Arnauts, with the connivance of the 
Turkish Authorities, of a number of 
Christian refugees in the neighbourhood 
of Kossova, in North West Macedonia, 
as they were endeavouring to make their 
way toServia ? 

*sin J. FERGUSSON : No information 
has been received at the Foreign Office 
on the subject. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the right. hon. 
Gentleman inquire? This is a very 
serious matter, for it is reported in the 
Continental papers that more than 80 
persons were killed. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : As I have pre- 
viously explained, it is impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Representatives to report 
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instantaneously on reports sent by tele- 
graph to English newspapers. It is 
their duty to inquire into the accuracy 
of rumours before they report on them, 
as I am sure they will do in good time. 


POSTAGE TO AUSTRALIA. 

Sr G. BADEN POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the Australian 
Governments have yet decided to adopt 
the reduction of the rate of postage to 
the United Kingdom to 24d.; and, if 
so, whether they have attached any 
conditions to such decision ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have much pleasure 
in informing my hon. Friend and the 
House that, according to a telegram 
received on the 29th of May, the majo- 
rity of the Australian colonies, as repre- 
sented in a Postal Conference at 
Adelaide, have announced their intention 
to adopt the reduced postage of 23d. for 
letters to this country. They have, at 
the same time, made certain other pro- 
posals ; but the telegram does not make 
it clear that their acceptance of the 24d. 
rate is conditional on the adoption of 
these proposals, which are at present 
under discussion. 


THE CABLE COMPANIES AND GOVERN- 
MENT MESSAGES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the Australian Governments 
have made any suggestions to the Im- 
perial Government as to taking part 
with them in any guarantee to Cable 
Companies against losses that may ensue 
on the proposed reduction of cable rates 
from 9s. 6d. to 4s. for public messages ; 
and, if so, whether the Government has 
decided to comply with their suggestions, 
or to take any steps towards promoting 
this proposal ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It is a fact that the 
principal Australian Governments have 
made a proposal that the Imperial Go- 
vernment should join them in payment 
of the subsidy now and for some time 
past paid by them to the company 
owning the Australian cables, and should 
also join in guaranteeing the company 
against half the loss which might accrue 
from the reduction of the cable rates 
to the figure mentioned. But, after very 
careful consideration, the Government has 
not been able to accede to the proposal, 
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THE EDUCATFION CODE. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he will lay upon 
the Table of the House, and cause to be 
printed, a Paper showing the grounds on 
which he arrives at the estimate of 
£100,000 as the probable additional 
annual expenditure involved by the 
educational changes of this year, showing 
in detail the proportions of the excess 
due to the New Code, and to the Code 
Bill respectively ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: I have no 
objection, upon general grounds, to take 
the course suggested in my hon. Friend’s 
question ; but it must be understood 
that the figures will be an estimate only, 
and will merely show what we expect 
to be the immediate increase upon the 
present Vote. 


SPHERES OF INFLUENCE IN AFRICA. 


Mr. A. E. PEASE (York): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether there is any 
substantial truth in the statement which 
appeared in the St. James’s Gazette, of 
yesterday (llth June), purporting to 
give in detail the lines upon which a 
settlement either had been or was about 
to be arrived at between England and 
Germany respecting their spheres of in- 
fluence in Africa? 

*Sik J. -FERGUSSON : No statement 
can be made upon the point at present. 

Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby) : Ishould like to ask whether the 
Government are prepared to adhere to 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration in the City 
that it is very undesirable to come to any 


agreement which we have not ascertained 


would be acceptable to the trading com- 
panies, missionaries, and others, who have 
advanced this great work; and whether 
the Government are still of opinion that 
this matter is one upon which the pub- 
lic opinion of England and Parliament 
ought to be consulted ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am sure that 
the Prime Minister will adhere to any 
statement which he has publicly made. 
Further than that I cannot go. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Mz. A.SUTHERLAND(Sutherland): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies whether it will be convenient 
to lay upon the Table of the House at an 
early date the Papers and Correspondence 
in reference to the additional military 
contribution proposed to be levied on 
the Straits Settlements ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: This matter is 
still the subject of correspondence, and 
as soon as this is completed, Papers will 
be laid. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

Mr. LEES (Oldham): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of Mr. 
Thomas Harrison, of Hollinwood, Old- 
ham, who is now lying in Strangeways 
Prison, Manchester, for Contempt of 
Court; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Harrison has never committed any offence 
except in connection with the publication 
of a pamphlet entitled The Coal Trade 
and Railway . Rates, reflecting upon the 
action of a Railway Company and certain 
colliery proprietors; whether the order 
for a writ of attachment against 
Mr. Harrison was made in Chambers 
instead of in open Court, and whether it 
is the law that a man may be committed 
for contempt otherwise than by an order 
made in open Court; whether Mr. 
Harrison is now detained in prison for a 
contempt for which he has already 
humbly apologised to the Court; and 
whether this is in accordance with the 
usual practice ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight) : In answer tothe 
question of the hon. Member, my atten- 
tion had not been called to the case to 
which he refers; but I am informed 
that Mr. Harrison was restrained by 
injunction from publishing certain letters 
received by him from a Railway Company, 
and that with full knowledge of that 
injunction he proceeded to widely cir- 
culate a pamphlet containing the letters 
in question. An application to commit 
Mr. Harrison for contempt of Court was 
thereupon made to the Judge in Cham- 
bers. Mr. Harrison was represented by 
counsel, who, as far as I am aware, never 
objected to the hearing of the application 
in Chambers, which was in accordance 
with the law and the usual practice. 
Upon that occasion Mr. Harrison ad- 
mitted his offence, and tendered a humble 
apology, upon which the learned Judge 
made an order that no attachment should 

Mr. A. Sutherland 
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issue against him provided he paid the 
costs of the application as between 
solicitor and client. Mr. Harrison, how- 


ever, failed to pay such costs, and was 
committed to prison accordingly. 


“ TIED HOUSES.” 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the 
number of “tied houses” in this country 
is constantly increasing ; whether he is 
aware that the leases of such “tied 
houses” contain a clause providing that 
the lessee shall 

“have and purchase of and from the lessor» 
and of and from no other person or persons, 
all the beer, ale, table beer, and cider; ” 
and whether there is anything illegal in 
such a clause, as being in restraint of 
trade ; and, if not, whether there is an 
implied contract that the “beer, ale, 
table beer,” dc., shall be of good quality, 
and shall be supplied at a reasonable 
price ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight) : Iam not aware 
thatthe number of “tied houses” is in- 
creasing, as suggested in the question of 
the hon. Member. Thereis, inmy opinion, 
nothing illegal in such a clause as that 
referred to in the second paragraph of 
the question. A condition that the beer 
and ale and table beer should be of good 
quality would, in the absence of express 
stipulation, be implied, but the price 
must depend upon the special bargain in 
each case. 


“ MITCHELL V. REGINA.” 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if it is true that in 1886-7 a large sum 
of money voted by Parliament under 
Vote 19, for pensions and compensations 
to retired officers, was returned to the 
Treasury, as an unexpended balance, by 
the War Office ; and whether he is pre- 
pared, as an act of grace and under the 
special circumstances under which the 
trial of “Mitchell v. Regina” took place, 
to grant as an act of grace to the sup- 
pliant, in consideration of his services of 
over 31 years in the corps of Royal 
Engineers, and the services of his father, 
the late John Wray Mitchell, Royal 
Artillery, for a longer period, some grant 
of money as an equivalent for loss 
sustained by early retirement from the 
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Army, in consequence of the operation of 
new and enforced rules of retirement 
which did not govern the Army when 
he entered it? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx, Strand, West- 
minster): The surplus of Vote 19 for 
1886-7 was surrendered to the Exche- 
quer according to law, and is no longer 
at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Iam informed that it is not the 
intention of the War Office to ask for 
any further compensation for Colonel 
Mitchell. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: May I ask 
whether, if the suppliant in “ Mitchell 
v. Regina” is made to pay the taxed 
costs of the Crown on the action under 
petition of right, Messrs. Hare and Co., 
the agents to the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury, would only get one-half the 
allowed fees, and the other half go into 
the Exchequer receipts of the Crown; 
and whether this arrangement is in con- 
travention of paragraph 32 of the Solicitors 
Act, 1843, 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The suppliant 
has been relieved from paying the costs 
of the Crown in this case. The arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Hare is an old one, 
which has worked well, and the legal 
point raised by the hon. Member is not 
one with which Iam competent to deal. 


Business of 


SIR LINTORN SIMMONDS’ MISSION. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether His 
Holiness the Pope has declared— 

‘‘That marriages celebrated in Malta by all 
those who profess the Catholic religion, whether 
both contracting parties be Catholics, or 
whether one of them be a Catholic and the 
other a non-Catholic, are not, and shall not 
be, valid if they are not celebrated according 
to the form established by the Council of 
Trent ;” 
whether, on 18th January, 1890, Sir 
Lintorn Simmonds informed Cardinal 
Rampolla that Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government would cause a Project of 
Law to be introduced in the Council of 
Government in Malta in accordance with 
this declaration ; whether Sir Lintorn 
Simmonds acted within hisinstructions in 
making such an announcement; and 
whether a Project of Law answering to 
this description has been introduced, or 
is about to be introduced, in the Council 
of Government in Malta ? 


{Junu 12, 1890} 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The answer to 
the first three questions of the hon. 
Member is in the affirmative ; and, with 
regard to the last, I think I had better 
refer the hon. Member to a letter of the 
Prime Minister which appeared in the 
Times of the 4th inst. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in view of the 
interest felt in the subject, and the 
importance of its proposals, he will 
undertake that an opportunity will be 
afforded for reasonable discussion of the 
Savings Banks Bill, and can now mention 
a date for its Second Reading; whether 
he will now fix a day for the Second 
Reading of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill; and whether he will nowinform the 
House when the Government propose to 
afford it definite and regular opportunities 
of considering Supply ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must refer the 
hon. Member to the statement I made in 
reply to a question of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
on the 10th inst. Then I stated that 
the Government felt it their duty to 
proceed from day to day with the Local 
Taxation Bill, and would make no 
arrangements with regard to public 
business until the Committee stage of 
that Bill was completed. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Perhaps, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has inserted a condition in 
his answer—that it was intended to 
proceed day by day with the Local Taxa- 
tion Bill, unless he had occasion to 
interrupt the proceedings on account of 
some measure of a public character ; he 
also stated on the same day that he 
would be able to announce the intentions 
of the Government with respect to such 
a measure—he will permit me to ask 
whether he is able to make a statement, 
which is of great importance, as to the 
course of public business. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will lose no time 
in letting the House know what are the 
means to be taken with regard to the 
Bills before the House. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly accurate in 
stating that it is the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the Local 
Taxation Bill, unless it is necessary 
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to interpose a Motion with regard to 
public business. I am not in a position 
to give any notice of such a Motion. So 
soon as I am in a position to, do so, I will 
avail myself of the first opportunity to 
make a statement, and I am sure I shall 
be favoured with the consideration of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Until then, 
I must defer my statement. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I hope, 
also, independently of the question of 
any special measure, the right hon. 
Gentleman will bear in mind the time of 

ear at which we have now arrived, and 
feel that it is becoming requisite speedily 
to announce the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to their policy. This week 
I think it was understood we were to 
know. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman is not so accurate as he 
usually is. I carefully guarded my- 
self. I said that I hoped “in a 
few days” to be able to give the state- 
ment referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): When is it intended to proceed 
with the Savings Bank Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I have 
practically answered that. The Govern- 
ment intend to proceed with the Local 
Taxation Bill as far as they can. If the 
Bill referred to can be taken after 12, it 
would then be taken, but it cannot then 
be taken if it is desired to have a dis- 
cussion upon it. 


GOVERNMENT SUB-CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury what 
administrative action the Government 
have decided to take in view of the 
“Evidence and Report of the Lords 
Committee on Sweating” to put a stop, 
by more efficient inspection and more 
stringent forms of contract, against sub- 
contracting or otherwise, to the practice 
of sweating, so far, at any rate, as work 
done for Government Departments is 
concerned, as to one of which Depart- 
ments the Director of Contracts has 
himself stated that— 

‘The evidence given before your Lordships 
has tended to show that our contracts have 
been used for some years as a vehicle for sweat- 
ing, and that the whole of the sweating busi- 


ness has been carried out almost under the 
protection of the War Office.” 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The remark 
which the hon. Member quotes applied 
only to accoutrements, and with regard 
to these I must refer him to the answer 
he received to a similar question on the 
25th of July last. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state if any War Office 
contracts have been given to foreign 
firms, and if so how many ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: A Return giving 
the information the hon. Gentleman 


desires will be presented to the House. 


THE BLIND AND DEAF. 

Mr. WOODALL : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether the Govern- 
ment has considered the Report and 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Blind and Deaf; and 
whether it is proposed to legislate for 
Ireland as well as for Scotland and Eng- 
land ; and, in such event, whether effect 
will be given to the suggestions of the 
Royal Commission in special reference to 
the needs and circumstances of Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment have before them the Report and 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion referred to. They hope to propose 
legislation for Ireland on the subject so 
soon as the state of Public Business 
admits. In framing their proposals 
careful attention will be given to the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission. 


WANTON DESTRUCTION 
BIRDS. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
illustrated letters in the Daily Graphic 
of 3lst May and 3rd June, containing 
an account of the wanton destruction of 
sea birds and their eggs by a landing 
party from H.MS. Sir Richard Fletcher, 
on the Island of Grassholme, in the 
Bristol Channel, on the 23rd May; 
whether the acts described in the letters 
constitute a breach of “The Wild Birds 
Protection Act, 1880 ;” and whether he 
will take steps to prevent the repetition 
of such acts by persons using Her 
Majesty’s ships ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: This subject has 
already been brought by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke to the notice of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and, 
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perhaps, the hon. Member for Swansea j 


will allow me, by anticipation, to reply 
to his question in conjunction with that 
of my hon. Friend. Although the 
account given in the newspaper is some- 
what exaggerated, it is the fact that an 
officer of the Royal Engineers did land 
on Grassholme, which is an isolated rock 
far out at sea, and did shoot some sea 
birds under the mistaken idea that the 
Wild Birds Preservation Act did not 
extend to the spot. The Commander-in- 
Chief has expressed his disapproval of 
the proceeding, and His Royal Highness 
has given orders that will prevent its 
repetition. 


THE REV. J. POWER. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why is the 
Rev. John Power, Rathgormac, County 
Waterford, followed by a Government 
notetaker and by police when engaged in 
his duties, even when calling on the sick 
and dying in the ministration of his 
sacred duties ; and can he state how long 
it is intended that Father Power shal 
be thus followed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
rev. gentleman mentioned has been in- 
citing to boycotting and intimidation in 
order to compel tenants to give up a 
surrendered farm which they had taken. 
In pursuance of this object he has been 
addressing indoor and open-air meetings, 
and whenever the police have reason to 
believe that he is about to hold an open- 
air meeting with this object he is 
followed by a police notetaker with the 
usual escort with a view to a prosecution 
being instituted against him. I am in- 
formed that the police do not follow him 
into any house, or in any way interfere 
with the ministration of his duties. So 
soon as the rev. gentleman discontinues 
the illegal practices mentioned, the duty 
of the police in the matter will at once 
cease. 

Mr. DILLON: If this priest is, as 
alleged, guilty of these illegal practices 
will he be prosecuted ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. J. POWER: Did the right 
hon. Gentleman obtain the information 
from the constables whose conduct we 
impugn? The answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman is directly opposed to what I 
state in the question. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I obtained the 
information in the only way in which the 
Irish Secretary can obtain it. If the 
hon. Gentleman has any further state- 
ments, and will be. good enough to lay 
them before me, I shall be very glad to 
examine them. As to the question of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, there 
are many cases in which the police 
are cognisant of illegal acts, and yet are 
unable to carry them to prosecution. 


Use of Firearms. 


PROSECUTIONS AT CORK. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is true, as 
reported in the Cork papers, that 
summonses were last week issued at the 
prosecation of District Inspector Ball, 
Fermoy (County Cork), against Patrick 
Keefe, Thomas Kent, William Kent, 
George Mulcahy, John Fuohy, Patrick 
Walsh, John Donovan, and James 
Donovan ; if he can state whether these 
prosecutions are brought with the ap- 
proval or sanction of the Irish Law 
Officers ; and whether he is aware that. 
of the above-named defendants two of 
them, namely, Thomas and William Kent, 
are at present confined in Cork Gaol for 
offences arising out of the alleged boy- 
cotting of a farm in connection with 
which these summonses are now issued ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The prosecu- 
tions in this case are still pending, and 
therefore it: would not be proper for me 
to make any statement on the subject. 
I shall be obliged if the hon. Gentleman 
will defer the question. 


ALLEGED ILLEGAI, 
ARMF. 
Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that John 
Murphy, an emergency man, who was 
charged at Conna (County Cork) Petty 
Sessions last Friday, “with discharging 
a revolver on the public road” at a 
woman named Julia Fitzgerald and 
others, was acquitted by Colonel Long- 
bourne, R.M., and two other Magistrates. 
on the ground that “defendant had not 
got the revolver now ;” also that the same 
defendant was charged by the Excise 
authorities with carrying the revolver 
without a licence, and fined the mitigated 
and. 
whether he can state — are the 
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reasons which induced Colonel Long- 
bourne, R.M., to recommend that this 
fine be further reduced ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the man mentioned was 
charged not with firing at any person, 
but with having discharged his revolver 
on the public road, the shot being fired 
in. the air. The defendant was not 
acquitted on the ground alleged in the 
question, but because the Bench of 
Magistrates considered, from the evidence 
before them, that the defendant had 
reasonable grounds of alarm at the time 
he discharged the weapon in the air with 
the object of frightening without causing 
injury. The Bench recommended the 
remission of the Excise penalty on the 
ground that, in their opinion, the defen- 
dant was not responsible for the neglect 
to take out an Excise licence, the revol- 
ver having been supplied to him for his 
protection by his employer, by whom 
the licence should have, in their opinion, 
been taken out for him. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the fact that not a week elapses with- 
out some emergency man firing off his 
revolver ; and whether anything will be 
done to puta stop to such riotous and 
rowdy conduct ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The fact has 
not been brought under my notice, nor 
am I aware that there has been any 
cases of serious breaches of the public 


peace. 
Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
What about the case of Kinsella? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: And there was 
the Templemore case. In these cases two 
men were killed, and nobody was hanged 
for it. 


*Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether instructions 
will be given that more supervision shall 
be exercised over the issue of licences to 
men of this character, in view of the 
frequent occurrences of outrages of the 
kind indicated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I imagine there 
is supervision exercised. It is owing to 
the unfortunate state of Ireland that 
these men require revolvers. 


*Me. FLYNN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman direct some inquiry to ke 
Mr. Flynn 
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made into the character of these men 
before the issuing of these licences ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May [ ask 
whether in this case the fine was remitted 
by the Lord Lieutenant ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information on that point. 


Corn Growing. 


THE IRISH BANKRUPTCY DEPART- 
MENT. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether, considering the effect 
of “The Local Bankruptcy (Ireland) Act, 
1888, and the remarkable diminution 
latterly of commercial and legal business 
inTreland, there is still sufficient em- 
ployment for two Judges and 10 officers 
in the Court of Bankruptcy, Dublin ; 
and whether the Government intend to 
take any steps with regard to this state 
of things ? 


PLOVERS AND CORN GROWING. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether it has come to his knowledge 
that farmers are giving up the 
growing of corn, because of the 
very serious damage done to the crops 
by the great increase of grubs and insects, 
consequent on the rapid diminution of 
plovers, by the systematic robbery of 
their eggs; and whether he will bring 
in a Bill declaring a close time for 
plovers’ eggs ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford) : Until the appearance of 
the hon. Member’s question, I have never 
heard any suggestion made by agri- 
culturists that corn growing has been 
discontinued owing to the scarcity of 
plovers. There are many districts to 
which I believe plovers never resort, 
where corn is grown extensively, and the 
corn crops in those districts do not 
appear to be more subject to the ravages 
of insects than the corn crops in other 
localities in which plovers are numerous. 
As to a close time for plovers’ eggs, the 
only complaint which has ever reached 
me, and which I own rather commends 
itself to me, is that the season for plovers’ 
eggs is too limited already, and it would 
be a hazardous. experiment for any 
Minister, I think, to endeavour to further 


restrict it. 
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TORY ISLAND. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether all arrangements have 
now been made by Lloyds’, with the 
sanction of the Board of Trade, for con- 
necting Tory Island lighthouse and 
signal station by submarine cable with 
the main land of Ireland; and, if so, 
when this service of safety is likely to be 
put to work ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: As the 
application by Lloyds’ to the Board of 
Trade for a Provisional Order under 
“Lloyds’ Signal Stations Act, 1888,” 
has been withdrawn, there is no need for 
the sanction of the Board of Trade to the 
establishment of a signal station on Tory 
Island. I have, however, communicated 
with Lloyds’ on the subject, who inform 
me that, after considerable difficulty with 
the landowner, the conveyance of the 
requisite land has been completed, and 
possession will be immediately taken by 
Lloyds’. The contract for the manufac- 
ture and laying of the necessary tele- 
graphic cable will, it is expected, be 
signed in the course of a few days, and 
also the contract for the erection of the 


necessary buildings, and it is believed 
that the signal station will be in working 
order within a few weeks, provided that 
the weather permits of the cable being 
laid within that time. 


THE TIPPERARY AFFRAY. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether he will entertain 
the request for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the alleged excessive violence dis- 
played by the Constabulary at Tipperary 
and Cashel, on the 25th and 27th of 
May ? 

Mr. A. J.. BALFOUR: The case 
appears to be strictly parallel to others 
that have, from time to time, occurred 
during the last 10 years. 1 do not see 
any reason for departing from the pre- 
cedent set, no doubt after due considera- 
tion, by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. PARNELL: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention been called to the 
inquiry which has been held by the 
Town Commissioners of Cashel into this 
matter, and has he seen the Report, 
signed by 14 out of 18 members of that 
body, which relates to 17 specific acts of 
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violence. and improper conduct on the 
part of the police at Cashel ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir, [have 
not seen that Report. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): Will the right hon. Gentleman, 
consider the precedent afforded by the 
Belfast case in 1886 as one applicable to 
the present case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
have the Belfast riots in my mind. 
There is, however, no parallel between 
those serious transactions and what 
occurred at Tipperary and Cashel the 
other day. We should require legislation 
to establish a tribunal like that which 
was created for Belfast. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I agree that there 
were great excesses in the case of Belfast 
which donot exist in the present instance, 
but I wish to know, as a matter of 
principle, whether it is not in the interest 
of the police themselves, when the 
gravest charges are made against them, 
that an opportunity should be given for 
inquiry before some efficient tribunal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is a 
great deal to be said for the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, com- 
posed of Party gentlemen, is about the 
worst tribunal in the world to consider 
the case—an opinion which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite seemed himself 
to hold when he decided on the Belfast 
case. The police have been chroni- 
cally attacked during the past 10 years 
by hon. Members below the Gangway, 
and the charges now made with regard 
to Tipperary and Cashel are far milder 
than those made on previous occasions 
in which inquiry was refused. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : I would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that in 
England charges against the police are 
invariably followed by judicial investiga- 
tion, instituted and ordered by the Police 
Authorities themselves. 

Mr. DILLON : The object of the Irish 
Members is that some sort of inquiry 
should be had. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
that the suggestions of the right hon. 
Member for Derby can be carried out. 
The right hon. Gentleman desires that 
the police shall be prosecuted in order to 
find out whether they are guilty. That 
appears to me to be an inversion of the 
ordinary course of procedure. There 
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ought to be a prima facie case brought 
home to the mind of the Attorney 
General for Ireland before such an 
inquiry is instituted. 
* Me. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire into the charge that 
numerous people were injured by the 
police, and state what remedy they have? 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman refused an inquiry at Mitchels- 
town where someone was killed, and he 
refuses it now. How many people is it 
necessary to kill before an inquiry is 
granted ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Business of 


THE RESIGNATION OF MR. MONRO. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) : I wish to ask whether there is 
any truth in the Report that Mr. Monro 
has resigned, and whether his resig- 
nation is owing to a difference of opinion 
between him and the Home Secretary ; 
and, if so, upon what subject there has 
been a difference of opinion between 
them ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrnews, 
Birmingham, E.): I regret to say that it 
is true that the Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police has tendered his 
resignation, and that that resignation has 
been accepted. It is also true that 
differences of opinion have arisen 
between him and myself in respect to 
questions of administration and legisla- 
tion affecting the Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. STUART: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us what those differences 
of opinion are ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not prepared 
at present to state what those differences 
of opinion are. 

Mr. STUART: I will repeat my 
question to-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness): I 
keg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board what Amendments to 
the Licensing Clauses which are on the 
Paper the Government propose to accept? 

*Mr. RITCHIE : I intend to accept the 
following Amendment, which stands on 
the Paper in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby :— 

Clause 6, 4, line 25, after “ ment ”’ 
insert “ Provided always that nothing in this 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Act contained shall be construed as altering 
the existing law affecting the renewal of 
licences, or as giving to the holder of any 
licence any right or privilege other than that 
now enjoyed by him.”’ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are the Govern- 
ment prepared to accept my attempt to 
deal with the question of licensing in 
Ireland separately from England, and 
thus save the time of the House?) What 
objection is there to allowing a private 
Member to pass through a Bill on this 
subject? Will the Government covsent 
to re-commit the Local Taxation Bill in 
order to insert an Irish clause ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
do not see the necessity for doing this, 
and prefer to deal with the question as a 
whole. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why do the Go- 
vernment persist in wasting Government 
time, which is extremely precious at this 
period of the Session, when the matter 
can be dealt with for Ireland in the time 
of private Members? Why need they 
do this if they do not object to the 
principles or proposals of my Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My view has 
always been that the Bill of the hon. 
Member is unnecessary, and it deals only 
with ‘a part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, or deals with it only in a frag- 
mentary manner. I have no objection 
to the Bill making such progress that it 
might be passed if that of the Govern- 
ment does not pass into law. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When will the 
Select Committee on the Infant Life 
Protection Bill be moved for ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not in 
position to answer until I have had an 
opportunity to make inquiry. 

Mr. DILLON : I wish to ask for some 
definite information as to the time when 
the Irish Estimates will be taken ? 

(5.35.) Mr. SEXTON :-I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the Land 
Purchase Bill is to have precedence of 
the other Government measures ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I must press 
the Leader of the House to say whether 
he really considers there is any prospect 
of the Irish Land Bill being passed this 
Session. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In reply to the 
question put by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, I wish to say I am not in a 
position to give any pledge in regard to 
the matter referred to; but I will under- 
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take that due notice shall be given. 
With regard to the 
(Ireland) Bill, that will be postponed pro 
forma till next Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON : My question was put 
seriously. Do the Government intend 
to press on the Bill? 

(5.34.) Me. T.M. HEALY: I wish 
toask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it is now intended to 
follow the precedent set in 1886, when 
a great meeting of the Liberal Party was 
held at the Foreign Office, and on the 
same day the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self moved the adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of extracting from the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian some 
account of what had passed at the 
Foreign Office. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman now intend to give the 
House a short account of what has 
at the meeting at the Carlton Club? At 
all events, we are entitled to press for an 
answer as to what is intended to be 
done with the Irish Land Purchase Bill. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: What I did 
in 1886 was to move the adjournment of 
the House, not for the purpose of extract- 
ing from the head of the Government 
what had passed at a private meeting, 
but for the purpose of ascertaining what 
action the Government would take with 
regard to a Bill which was at that 
moment actually under discussion in the 
House. 

*(5.38.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thought 
I had made my statement sufficiently 
clear. I am not in a position to make 
any statement as to the course of public 
business at the present moment ; but no 
inference of one kindor another ought 
to be drawn from that fact. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inform us at least on what 
-~ we may expect a statement from 

im ? 


Business of 


Mr. PARNELL : With reference tothe 
promise of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he will give us notice when the 
Irish Estimates will be brought on, that 
promise was kindly meant, but it would 
rather indicate that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not intend to take them in 
their order. Lest he should be under 
the impression that that is what we de- 
sire, 1 wish to say that it is our desire 
that they should be taken this Session in 
their order, as they are reached, and 
should not be postponed as they have 
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been on previous occasions, with the re- 
sult that they have come on so late ,that 
discussion was impossible. 

(5.45.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : Task leave 
to move the adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of calling attention to a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, namely, the conduct of Her 
Majesty's Government in the manage- 
ment of the business of the House, and 
in withholding from the House a state- 
ment of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment as to the course of business on the 
day on which it had been announced that 
a statement would be made on that 
subject. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot put that 
Motion. I consider that the subject is 
not a “definite subject of urgent public 
importance ;” and I shall decline to put 
the Motion at any risk to myself. Icon- 
sider it is an abuse of the Rule of the 
House, a Rule which is not intended to 
be used for such a purpose as the Motion 
has in view. Notice has been given that 
an announcement will be made of the 
arrangements for public business, and 
to discuss the subject on a Motion for 
adjournment would be to anticipate the 
announcement of which notice has been 
given. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the leader of the House will undertake, 
either on Friday or on Monday, to state 
the intentions of the Government as to 
the Land Purchase Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will endeavour 
at the earliest possible moment to give 
to the House the information it is 
entitled to receive. I hope it may be 
possible on Monday, but I am not able 
to say now. 

(5.50.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I under- 
stood you had stated, Sir, that the diffi- 
culty in the way of a Motion for 
adjournment, such as was made by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in 1886, 
was that uotice had been given that an 
announcement would be made as to the 
course of public business. What we 
have endeavoured in vain to do is to 
extract from the Government informa- 
tion as to the time when the promised 
announcement is to be made. We un- 
derstood the First Lord of the Treasury 
had promised to make it this week ; and, 
if it-is not made to-day, then it must 
be made to-morrow, if that promise is to 
be kept. If we are not to have. the 
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opportunity of bringing on a Motion to 
obtain information on this subject, we 
are, at least, entitled to a definite state- 
ment as to when the announcement will 


be made. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not 
aware that it is the custom of the House 
or of Parliament to require a Minister 
to state more than he is fairly 
in a position to state. 1 have stated 
to the House that it is my wish and my 
resolve to communicate to the House 
the proposals which we have to make 
with regard to the public business at 
the earliest moment. I said last Mon- 
day that I hoped to do so in the course 
of afew days. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman was not quite accurate in 
stating that I undertook to do so this 
week. [I will endeavour to do so at 
the earliest possible moment. I cannot 


do so before next Monday; if it is 
possible I will do so then. 


MOTION. 


POLICE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, Bill 
to make provision respecting the Pensions, 
Allowances, and Gratuities, of Police Constables 
in England and Wales, and their Widows and 
Children, and to make other provisions respect- 
ing the Police of England and Wales, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Secretary Matthews, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Stuart Wortley. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 338.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 17, to leave out Sub-section 
(ii.), in order to insert the words: “ (ii.) The 
sum of three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
shall be applied in England for the purpose of 
agricultural, commercial, and technical instruc- 
tion, as defined in Section eight of ‘The 
Technical Instruction Act, |889,’ and in Wales 
either for the said purpose or for the purposes 
defined in Section seventeen of ‘The Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889,’”—(Ifr. 
Arthur Acland.) 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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Question again proposed, 
“That the words ‘ (ii.) The sum of ‘th 
handred and fifty thousand mds shall be 
applied for such extinction of licences in Eng- 
land’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(5.54.) Sir W. LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): The principle in- 
volved in this sub-section is the most. 
important principle in the Bill, and the 
one which hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House mean to fight 
most determinedly. We maintain that. 
it is not the business of the Government. 
to give special facilities for promo- 
ting the consumption of strong drink. 
I think I am quite in order in quoting 
on this matter a few words written 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board to the 
Rev. Peter Thompson, on the 14th of 
May, 1890, when he said— 

“ May I ask you also tu believe that whether 
our proposals are good or bad they have been 
made solely with the view of showing our 
sympathy with the temperance movement and 
of taking some steps towards remedying the 
evils of which you speak.” 

The Government have said over and 
over again during the last few weeks. 
that this Bill has been brought in on 
temperance principles, therefore we 
must discuss it on temperance grounds. 
Often and often, in addressing public 
meetings on the question of the drink 
traffic, have I quoted the language used 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian, when he said in this. 
House that drinking brought upon this 
country the accumulated evils of war, 
pestilence, and famine ; and I think that 
if anything can justify such strong 
language it must be that which the right 
hon. Gentleman so strikingly described. 
Now, Sir, if I believed that the Bill 
brought in by the Government would 
diminish the amount of drink in this. 
country no one would support it more 
strongly than myself. No one would 
more arduously support such a measure, 
whether brought in by a Tory Govern- 
ment or a Government composed of 
Members sitting on this side of the 
House, and I may add that I would 
gladly stump the country in favour of 
such a measure. After all, Sir, we do 
not discuss this question as a matter of 
pains and penalties; we discuss it 
because we regard the drinking system 
promoted by the existing licensing law 
as a serious national evil. We say itis not 
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the business of the Government to give 
special facilities of consumption of strong 
drmk. The late Sir Wm. Gull said that 
strong drink was the most destructive 
agent in this country, and we who 
object to the traffic in strong drink know 
that wherever that traffic is done away 
with you have all the benefits that could 
be wished by those who advocate 
sobriety and goud order. In Liverpool, 
and in some other parts of the country, 
there are districts in which this drink 
traffic is not allowed, and I am informed 
that those districts are most popular as 
affording residences for the working 
classes. Wherever you do away with 
the drink shops you have peace and 
order and sobriety. I remember, 
however, that the gallant General 
who commanded the Red River Expedi- 
tion, related an anecdote of a soldier who 
was asked whether he was not more 
healthy and happy without the drink. 
The man replied that he was a good deal 
more healthy, but he did not know that 
he was more happy. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that if we would only 
get rid of this traffic in drink the general 
health and happiness of the people 
would be greatly promoted. Parliament 


has already admitted that we have a 
right to let the people decide whether 
they should allow this system to con- 


tinue. I was reading the other day that 
there were certain districts in Africa in 
which no drink traffic was allowed, and 
they were called “uncontaminated 
zones.” I think that that is a very good 
expression ; and what we want in this 
country is that those who desire it should 
have uncontaminated zones. It will be 
remembered that, on the 27t. April, 
1883, the House, on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Barrow, passed a Reso- 
lution declaring that the best interests 
of the nation urgently required some effi- 
cient legislation, by which, in accordance 
with a Resolution already passed and re- 
affirmed by the House, the legal power 
of restraining the issue snd renewal of 
licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors shall be vested in those who are 
most deeply interested in that question. 
But although that Resolution was agreed 
to by this House nothing has been done 
in reference to it. We know that a cer- 
tain place is said. to be paved with good 
resolutions, but although, during the 


seven years that have elapsed since that 
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resolution was passed, we have had both 
Liberal and Tory Governments in power, 
neither of them has done anything to . 
give effect to that Resolution. When the _ 
right hon. Geutleman the President of 
the Local Government Board brought in 
his Local Government Bill he told us the 
Government had resolved to deal with 
the licensing question. I well remember 
the spzech he made on that occasion. He 
stated that there was a prevalent opinion 
in the-country that some reform was neces- 
in reference to this question, and 
Iam willing to admit that the right hon. 
Gentleman then had in view the desira- 
bility of carrying out the principle of 
the Resolution I have just referred to. 
He did not do it in the way I thought 
best, but in the most imperfect and 
unsatisfactory manner. Still, it was an 
admission that the people ought to be 
represented and to have the power over 
those licences. I would point out that if 
you pass this Bill as it stands, and give 
this money over to the County Councils, 
almost every election will turn on the 
question whether it is to be expended 
on the brewers or not, and you will have 
all the evils of that mixing up of Local 
Government with the drink question, 
which you wisely said was the great 
difficulty to contend with when you first 
approached the question. We had a 
Division on the question whether the 
Councils should have this power, and the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Gentleman who had brought in the Bill 
voted themselves against it. The reason 
was, that they could not getcompensation. 
That was the point. And here I may 
say that right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side are more consistent 
in this matter than they have been in 
some others. Lord Salisbury, in his 
celebrated Newport speech, went at 
length into his views as to how this 
drink business should be dealt with. 
First of all, he laid down a general prin- 
ciple. He explained that unlimited 
facility for drinking beer was a doctrine 
which lay at the root of all liberty ; and 
that if it were sacrificed, we should find 
very soon that other matters would be 
sacrificed also, and that those doctrines of 
civil and religious liberty for which our 
fathers fought so hard and did so much 
to establish, would be frittered away. 
No doubt the noble Lord meant that we 
should lose the opportunity of getting 
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beer. As for civil and religious liberty, 
it was once said, “Oh, Liberty, what 
. crimes have been committed in your 
name!” I think we might say in more 
colloquial fashion, “Oh, Liberty, what bosh 
has been talked in your name!” The 
noble Lord went on to say that the Local 
Authorities would be good authorities to 
manage the licensing question, because 
he believed the terror of having to 
provide fair compensation would furnish 
no inconsiderable motive to induce them 
to observe a wise and cautious modera- 
tion in the exercise of their important 
duties. What the noble Lord meant was 
that the Local Authorities should have 
nominal power to protect themselves ; 
that they should be weighed down with 
impossible conditions, and prevented from 
exercising their powers by the fear that 
their constituents would be offended if 
they did what was right. On this prin- 
ciple, no doubt, the Bill of 1888 was 
framed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Ritchie). The right hon. 
Gentleman knows as well as I do how 
this Bill was condemned in the country. 
He remembers the meetings, and he 
remembers the resolutions and letters 
which Members, and I believe he himself, 


got, telling them the licensing clauses 
ought not be proceeded with. . The conse- 
quence was those clauses were withdrawn. 
Well do I remember the afternoon 
when the right hon. Gentleman came 


down to withdraw them. [I listened very 
attentively to him. I noticed that not 
a word of repentance fell from his lips. 
He did not say he disapproved of the 
principle he wasabondoning. Since then 
I have often been blamed for what I 
have said about the Government, and 
my reply has always been—“ The Govern- 
ment are still lying in wait like a band 
of robbers to tax the people and give 
the proceeds of the tax to the brewers.” 
I do not say the publican, because he is 
pretty much a slave and a bondsman to 
the big brewer. It is the big brewer 
who is at the bottom of all this business, 
and whose interests the Government are 
looking after. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when making his Budget Speech, 
announced to the astonished world 
the scheme now embodied in this Bill. 
“T will mention a process which will 
give much compensation and conciliation 
to the brewer.” There was a question 
Sir W. Lawson 
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placed on the Paper to-day by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Somers.) From that question it 
appears that there are in the town of 
Burnley 177 public houses, and that of 
these 165 are tied houses, leaving only 
12 free houses in the whole of the town. 
This shows where the money is going. 
Do not let us hear any more about the 
poor publican with a wife and 13 children. 
It is the big brewer rolling in wealth 
whom the right Gentleman seeks to 
benefit by this Bill. A pamphlet was 
written four or five years called Zem- 
perance Legislation and Licensing Re- 
form. The author was Mr. James, a 
meniber of the Executive Council of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League, 
and he said that one of the most grinding, 
tyrannical, and demoralising systems that 
ever existed in this country was the 
bound house system. It is for the 
brewers, some with scores, and some of 
them with almost hundreds of houses, 
that the right hon. Gentleman comes 
down and asks the House of Commons 
to vote money. When the people of 
this country understand this Bill, I 
think they will be most extraordinary 
people if they submit to what is going on. 
The worst houses are to be bought out 
first—the unnecessary houses, as they are 
called. You are asking the public to give 
money for what is unnecessary. Could 
there be anything more shocking than 
that? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). was quite right. when he 
called this a Publicans’ Endowment 
Bill ; but I think he would have been 
more correct if he had called it a 
Brewers’ Endowment Bill. No wonder 
the brewers are alarmed. Small blame to 
them that they are. I went toa meeting 
last night, and there I found a brewer’s 
agent, who had been sent down to fight 

inst our resolution against the Bill. 
I will tell the Committee how the thing 
is being worked. I have here a circular 
which I obtained this very afternoon. 
It is marked “ strictly private,” and “ not 
for publication.” It is sent out by the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League of 
England and Wales, and in smaller 
letters it is stated that this League is 
“acting in concert with the Central 
Brewers’ Protection Society.” I will read 
a few choice bits. The circular stated 
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that all public meetings might be 
attended by members of the public, and 
went on to say— 

“As soon as it is ascertained that a public 
meeting is to be called it is desirable that 
arrangements should be made, if necessary 
a paid man, who can easily be obtained for a 
few pounds, and every licensed victualler in the 
district should be strongly urged to attend the 
meeting with his family and his friends, and 
any persons who can be spared from his 
establishment.”’ 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) 
is well aware that that means the 
“chuckers out.” The publican and his 
wife and 13 children and barmaids and 
chuckers out are to go to these meetings 
and support resolutions which are to be 
sent to the right hon. Gentleman. How 
pleased the right hon. Gentleman will 
be when he gets them, and how he will 
rejoice in having the voice of the people 
on his side. We all know how the other 
night he got a telegram from Glasgow, 
and how he waived it aloft and said, 
“The people are with me.” Twelve pub- 
licans in a bar parlour! It is very 
strange to see how misunderstood 


the Government is. Being great tem- 
perance reformers, they bring ina Bill 
solely in the interests of temperance. 


They stump the country with the object 
of promoting sobriety ; they come down 
to the House every night and declare 
that their sole object is the promotion of 
temperance; and yet the only people 
they can get to support them are the 
brewers and their families and chuckers 
out. It is very curious, but I have no 
doubt they feel proud of their supporters. 
I remember that when Lord Folkestone 
stood for one of the divisions of Middle- 
sex a large placard was issued in his 
favour. The words it contained were, 
“Vote for Folkestone and Religion.” It 
happened that the placard was put up 
in front of a great public-house, and 
on a board upon which the ales sold in 
the house were advertised. The placard 
did not come down quite to the bottom 
of the board, and one line of the adver- 
tisement on the board was visible. The 
result was that the placard appeared to 
read, “ Vote for Folkestone and Religion. 
Warranted pure by the Brewers.” No 
doubt the brewers are very good men, 
but 1 do not see why they should be 
endowed with public money. Surely 
the taxes we raise from the poor people 
of this country—the taxes which are 





produced by the labour of this country— 
are intended for something else than to 
secure and consolidate what Mr. Justice 
Grantham called “the unholy profits of 
this trade.” It is: really a little too 


by | strong for the Government to tell us 


that they are doing this in the interests 
of temperance. They have no sense of 
humour. Do they believe that all these 
drink traffickers, these brewers, these 
chuckers out are really working in the 
interests of temperance? Do they think, 
also, that their fellow-countrymen, who 
for a generation past have been giving 
their lives to the promotion of tem- 
perance among the people, are all either 
knaves or fools, and that those who 
started as temperance reformers six 
weeks ago are the only persons who 
know how to promote temperance? Are 
the religious communities of the country 
to be ignored? Perhaps the Government 
holds with the Zimes on this question. 
The Times said about 10 days ago— 

‘¢ This question is eminently one to be deter- 

mined by the judgment of Parliament, and not 
by the passionate declamation of religious bodies 
and temperance associations.” 
That is rather an extraordinary state- 
ment to be made towards the end of this 
nineteenth Christian century, in a country 
which spends millions of money in the 
endowment of religion, and to a House 
of Commons which very properly opens 
with prayer every day. Are people’s 
Opinions to be ignored because they are 
religious? That is the view of the Z'%imes, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will state whether it is his view also. f 
will go further, and ask, “Are the electors 
of this country to be altogether ignored ?” 
The noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale (Marquess of Hartington) made a 
speech yesterday at a meeting of the 
Women’s Liberal Unionist Association, 
and he said— 

‘* Those who have succeeded in raising this 
agitation appear to me to have elicited*a far 
stronger and more pronounced opinion on the 
part of a very large body of electors in the 
country than it has ever been in the power of 
the Home Rule Party to do.” 

The Home Rule Party may not be strong: 
but if we are stronger than the Unionists 
on this question it shows what a hold the 
question has taken upon the people of 
the country, and how dangerous it would 
be to ignore the feeling against this Bill. 
The secret of the whole thing is that the 
Government dare not throw the brewer 
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over. ‘They have thrown in their lot 
with the brewer. So be it. I shall say 
when the end comes, “Your blood be on 
your own heads.” I will conclude my 
speech by reading a passage from a much 
better speech than I ever made—a 
capital speech, to which I would respect- 
fully call the attention of the Committee, 
and to which I hope the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale will listen with 
greatattention. It wasaspeech delivered 
im May, 1888, at a great meeting, over 
which I myself presided, so that I know 
the quotation to be accurate. The meet- 
ing was held to denounce the propositions 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) 
as regards compensation in the Local 
Government Bill of that year, and the 
speech was made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell). I would ask the Committee to 
remember that the proposition we have 
before us now is virtually and substan- 
tially the same as that made in 1888. 
My hon. Friend said— 


“I think that this is the most wicked pro- 
posal ever made by any Government.” 


Now, 1 want the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale to listen to this— 


“‘I want Lord Hartington to face this posi- 
tion, because he is the most potent factor we 
can have in all questions, and that is the reason 
I am making my appeal in all candour and 
honesty. 1 want him to understand that this 
means the placing on the ratepayers of England 
a burden equal to one-fourth of the National 
Debt. ‘That is a terrific responsibility for the 
Party leaders to take upon their shoulders, and 
I shall be no party to it. I wash my hands” 


“I have heard of somebody else washing 
his hands— 


“I wash my hands here to-night of the 
whole transactions, and when the measure 
comes on again after Whitsuntide there is one 
thing which must be understood plainly. ‘This 
is not a question for the Closure—I am now 
speaking of another Party leader—this is not a 
question on which Mr. Smith is to sit ‘on the 
fence.’ This is one of the greatest issues of 
the century, and it will have to be deliberately, 
carefully, and thoughtfully fought, and any 
attempt in Purliament to stifle the fullest dis- 
cussion on this momentous question cannot be 
tolerated. I have spoken as my heart has 
prompted me.”’ 


To-night, perhaps, he will speak as his 
head prompts him. 

‘TI shall do my best to convince individual 
members of the Unionist Party, and what I 
warn them of is this, that if these infamous 
clauses are allowed to pass they are simply, 
instead of settling this question, giving it a 
chance of being settled, starting an agitation 

Sir W. Lawson 
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which will convulse everything else, and will 
make it impossible fcr the people of England to - 
attend to ordinary politica.” 

Mr. Courtney, I have kept the Committee 
too long. [Cries of “ Go oe No, I 
am not going on, because I cannot 
improve upon that speech. I trust that 
speech will be published and spread 
broadcast throughout the country. I 
trust it will be read by thousands, and 
that it will encourage many who are 
true opponents of the liquor traffic to 
fight with renewed vigour for the 
ultimate overthrow of the evil system 
which this Government are now 
endeavouring to introduce among us, 
and which, I believe, when the people of 
this country understand they will visit 
with a reprobation which has scarcely 
been equalled. 

*(6.26.) Tae PRESIDENT or tHE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rirene, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I am sure that whatever others may do 
I shall not blame the hon. Baronet for 
his intervention at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, or for the length of his speech. 
I acknowledge that this Amendment is 
directed at the very root of the proposal 
to which the hon. Member objects. I 
am perfectly prepared to accept the hon. 
Baronet’s estimate of himself, and to 
recognise that he is an extremely good 


man. 
Sm WILFRID LAWSON :, No, no; I 


said an old man. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I think the hon. 
Baronet said that as people called him an 
extreme man he was not ashamed of 
accepting the term ; that he thought 1t a 
very good thing to be extreme, and, for 
instance, he thought it a good thing to 
be an extremely good man. I am quite 
prepared to accept that, and to admit 
that the hon. Baronet has done much in 
the course of his life for the promotion 
of temperance. I am also prepared to 
admit that nothing which we aredoing can 
at all compare with the efforts the hon. 
Baronet and his friends have made in 
the cause of temperance. But I rather 
take exception to the hon. Baronet’s 
description of our proposal as the great 
plan of the Government for promoting 
temperance. We have never contended 
that this proposal could be considered in 
any proper sense as a proposal for the 
complete settlement of the question. 
What we have contended is that it is # 
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step in the direction of vemperance. 
Notwithstanding all the hon. Baronet 
has said as to the pressure from brewers 
and publicans, who, he asserts, are 
behind us, I maintain that the only 
object that the Government have in 
making these proposals is to take a step 
in the direction of temperance, and to 
endeavour, to some extent, to meet the 
demands which have been made by the 
Temperance Party for a reduction of 
the opportunities which are afforded 
to people of becoming intemperate. 
Tf itis any satisfaction to the hon. Baronet 
I can assure him that the great pressure 
he referred to as having come from the 
publicans and brewers has been utterly 
and completely non-existent. The 
Government never received from either 
the publican quarter or the brewing 
quarter the slightest hint that any pro- 
posal such as this brought forward by 
the Government was desired by their 
trade ; and if the Government have gone 
wrong on this question, as no doubt the 
hon. Baronet thinks they have, they 
must take upon themselves the sole and 
complete responsibility for having done 
so, without pressure either from the 
publicans and brewers on the one hand, 
or the Temperance Party on the other. 
The attention of the Government had 
been forcibly drawn to the large increase 
in the consumption of drink, and we felt 
that it was legitimate to obtain some 
contribution from that source which 
would assist the constituted authorities 
in dealing, even in a small degree, with 
the great question which the hon. 
Baronet has so much at heart. The 
hon. Baronet charged the Government 
with promoting the sale and consumption 
of strong liquor. Surely that is an un- 
justifiable assertion. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: My im- 
pression is that my remarks referred to 
all Governments, and not only to the 
present Government. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Baronet, 
speaking of the introduction of these 
licensing clauses, said “ It is not the duty 
of the Government to promote the sale 
and consumption of strong drink.” 

Str W. LAWSON: I alluded to all 
Governments. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: In connection with 
this proposal he evidently believes that 
to increase the duty on strong drink 
tends to promote its sale and consump- 


, 1890} 
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tion? We will go through one or two 
of the proposals in the Bill, and I ask, 
first of all, Does the hon. Baronet believe 
that an increased duty on strong drink 
tends to promote the sale and consump- 
tion of such commodity? One of the 
proposals of the Government is to in- 
crease the duty, and I understand that it 
is an axiom that an increase of duty does 
not promote butrestricts the consumption, 
and that, in point of fact, when a Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer has to consider 
the question of the increase of a duty, one 
of the most important considerations 
present to his mind is whether or not 
that increase will, by diminishing 
the consumption, defeat the end he 
has in view. So that I think the hon. 
Baronet will hardly be prepared to main- 
tain his assertion that, sofar as this pro- 
posal of the Bill of the Government is 
concerned, we are doing something to 
promote the sale and consumption of 
strong drink. I think he will, on the 
contrary, acknowledge that, so far as it 
goes, it is a restriction on the consump- 
tion. 

Sir W. LAWSON: I said nothing 
about it. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Exactly, but I have 
reminded the Committee of what he did 
say. I say that one of our proposals is 
to increase the duty on drink, and that so 
far from promoting the sale of drink by 
that means we restrict it. Does the hon. 
Baronet contend that to prevent the 
increase in the number of houses for the 
sale of drink promotes the consumption 
of drink? If so, he differs very 
largely from the great body of temper- 
ance workers, who have always con- 
tended that drunkenness and the con- 
sumption of drink are increased by the 
number of opportunities given for it. 
When the Government say that there 
shall be no new licences except under 
rigorous restrictions, surely the hon. 
Baronet will acknowledge that the 
Government are taking a step in the 
direction of temperance, and not in that 
of promoting the consumption of drink. 
Then, again, whatever the merits or 
demerits of the Government proposal 
may be, licences are to be purchased for 
the purpose of extinguishing them, and 
the money used in the way in which the 
Government intend to appropriate it, will 
also diminish the number of opportuni- 
ties for the sale and consumption «of 
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drink. So that there is not one of our 
proposals which is open to the accusations 
of the hon. Baronet ; on the contrary, I 
maintain that they have the merit of 
being distinctly in the direction of de- 
creasing the sale and consumption of 
drink. The hon. Baronet has said 
something about public opinion, and he 
ask me whether we are prepared to set 
at naught public opinion, temperance 
opinion, and religious opinion? For my 
own part, I am the last person to attempt 
to disregard an expression of public 
opinion. I consider that any one who 
has to take a part in the Government 
of a country is blind unless he en- 
deavours to recognise what is the public 
opinion, and to take account of it. But 
it does not follow that a Government 
is always bound to act according to 
hastily expressed public opinion. Un- 
questionably no Government can shut 
their eyes to the current of public 
opinion ; if they do so, they are guilty of 
folly. I hope that the hon. Baronet 
does not imagine because there has been 
a very considerable demonstration in 
Hyde Park—why, I myself demonstrated 
there—and because the whole of the very 
powerful organisation of the Temperance 
Association with which the hon. Baronet 
is connected has been put in motion, and 
many resolutions have been passed, that 
therefore the Government are bound to 
recognise that as the expression of the 
opinion of the majority of the public, 
especially having regard to the fact that 
there is abundant evidence to show that 
resolutions passed at many of these 
meetings entirely and absolutely mis- 
conceive not only the object but the 
actual proposals of the Government. 
I should like to know how many men, 
women, or children who have attended 
these meetings know anything about 
these proposals, or have ever seen them. 
I am certain of this, at least, that in a 
very large number of instances the pro- 
posals have been entirely misunderstood. 
There is one thing which the hon. 
Baronet ‘and his friends have recognised 
in connection with this, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has also recognised and 
acted upon, and that is this, that it is 
not advisable to enter into full details of 
all the proposals of the Government ; 
that half the battle is won if you only 
give the proposals a bad name. And so 
Mr. Ritchie 
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at various meetings our Bill has been 
called a Public House Endowment Bill. 
Any name more inappropriate could not 
be given to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, but it is quite sufficient for those 
who attended the Hyde Park meeting, 
and spoke from platforms, to call this 
Bill a Public House Endowment Bill ; 
they do not want to know anything 
more about it. The Government pro- 
posal cannot in justice be designated by 
that name. What is it the Government 
propose? , Why, that out of money which 
would not be raised at all if not raised 
for this purpose—[Hon. MEmsgRs: 
“Why not?”] Because we could not 
have made the proposal. I imagine 
right hon. Gentlemen will not assert that 
it is the duty of the Government to raise 
money which they do not require. [Sir 
W. Harcourt: The Wheel and Van 
Tax.] What has the Wheel and Van 
Tax to do with it? The right hon. 
Gentleman must not throw a red herring 
across my path. Money is wanted for a 
specific purpose, and that money must 
be raised. I assert that this £400,000 
or £500,000, or whatever the amount 
may be, would not have been raised 
except for this purpose. Whatever the 
right hon. Gentleman may think about 
it, we assert that our proposals are that 
out of money raised from drink by in- 
creased taxation, we empower bodies 
elected by the free votes of the people, 
whether as Town Councillors or County 
Councillors, to do that which they have 
been in the habit of doing out of the 
public rates for public improvements, 
that is to say, to buy up public houses. 
What public improvement could be, 
from the hon. Baronet’s point of view, a 
greater improvement? This is called a 
Publicans’ Endowment Bill. Surely, if 
it can be so called, the fund must be one 
out of which those who are to be endowed 
have a right to have payments made to 
them. [“Oh!”] Well, I do not know 
what endowment means if that is not so. 
There is not a single publican or brewer 
or distiller in this land who can compel 
the-County Councils to spend one penny 
of this money upon any one of the houses 
in which he is interested. This money 
is placed in the hands of a popularly 
elected body, who may use it or not, 
exactly as they please. It has been 
again and again asserted that by this 
Bill we enable a publican to be paid for 
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his house any sum he may demand. 
Anything more absurd than that could 
not be conceived. The publican has no 
claim at all. If he is paid any sum of 
money it will be only that sum which a 
popularly elected body chooses to give 
him. How can that be called endowment ? 
I heard someone one say sotto voce “ in- 
crease of value.” (Mr. MunpELLA: Hear, 
hear.] The Member for ‘Sheffield says 
that. Let us examine that for a mo- 
ment. Is the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared to have nothing to do with any 
proposal for closing public houses because 
it would increase the value of those 
which are retained? [Mr. MuNDELLA: 
No.] No? So far as regards the public 
houses that remain, it does not matter 
one jot by what process the increase of 
value is caused. It does not matter 
whether the increase of value is caused 
by the sweeping away of licences or by 
any other cause. Is the question of 
increase of value to be a bar to taking 
any step in the direction of diminishing 
- the number of public houses? Now, I 
wish to say something upon the question 
of public opinion. The Government re- 


cognise the importance of gauging public 
opinion on a matter of this kind. The hon. 


Baronet spoke of religious communities 
and their opinion. Well, with the 
exception of some isolated branches, the 
position which the executive of the 
Church of England Temperance Society 
took up has been supported by an 
immense majority of the Socicty. Then, 
with regard to Dissenting communities, 
Tam constantly receiving communica- 
tions from distinguished members of 
those bodies showing that there is a 
very large body of opinion amongst them 
adverse to the position taken up by the 
hon. Baronet and his friends. 

Mr. CONYBEARKE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Give us the names. , 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I did not intend to do 
so ; but I will trouble the Committee by 
giving names. Last night I received a 
letter from a gentleman, with whom I 
am not personally acquainted, but who 
has been very prominent in the promo- 
tion of a great many very good and 
philanthropic movements—Sir George 
Hayter Chubb. Pe apr laughter. | 
Well, I understand that Sir George Hay- 
ter Chubb is a very prominent member 
of the Dissenting community. He 
writes to me— 
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** Dear Sir,— You may possibly have seen in 
the Times of the 2nd instant a short letter 
from me stating that a paragraph which 
appeared on May 30th was incorrect, and that. 
the Wesleyan Methodist Commitiee of 
Privileges was not unanimous in its vote to 
oppose the Government l.icensing Bill. It is 
right that you should know I have since found 
that other members of the Committee who were 
not present when the vote was taken are in 
favour of the Government proposal. I have 
also received letters from Wesleyan Methodists. 
holding the same view as myself, and in 
particular one from Mr. B. . Fayle, of 
Syngefield, Parsonstown, Ireland, from which 
the following is an extract, which, with Mr. 
Fayle’s consent, may be made public, should 
you so desire: ‘I am a Methodist of the third 
generation, and a lccal preacher of 50 years 
standing. I am also a County Magistrate, and 
a Licensing Justice, and I have to deal with 
that question very extensively; at least 100 
cases come under my review in the year. I 
have to adjudicate very often in matters of the 
violation of the Licensing Laws, and I fear- 
lessly assert that a more equitable or far- 
reaching piece of legislation was never pro- 
posed ; and ifthe Government are inclined to 
withdraw the measure, it will be the greatest 
blow the temperance cause ever got, and it will 
heap the greatest condemnation on those 
people who oppose the measure; and if it is 
withdrawn, I feel assured that men will have 
hoary heads before such another measure will 
be introduced. It is an entire mis-apprehension 
to suppose a Justice has the power of with- 
holding the renewal of a licence except on 
statutory grounds. The present Bill gives the 
Local Authority poem to close a public house 
by giving the publican compensation, not 1d. 
of which comes out of the pocket of the tax- 
payer outside the trade, the 6d. per gallon on 
whisky, and 3d. per barrel on beer furnishes 
the fund, and thus the trade itself bears the 
burden. ‘The abolishing of the issue of new 
licences will at once act. If this measure 
becomes law I shall set myself to the task of 
withdrawing licences in objectionable places in 
this neighbourhood,’ Assuring you that I 
shall be happy to be of any further service in 
the matter, 


I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Grorce Hayter Cuvss.’” 


Cries of-“ Oh, oh !”] Sir George Hayter 
hubb is a very distinguished member 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Body, and 
although he may be wrong, as hon. 
Gentlemen think the Government are 
wrong, on this question, his opinion is at 
least worth quoting. [Mr. ConyBEARE: 
Only one man.] But what I am 
pointing out is that the meeting at 
which this resolution against the Go- 
vernment proposals was passed was by 
no means unanimous. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): He does 
not say thatany beside himself objected. 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: He says— 


“Tt is right that you should know I” have 
since found that other members of that Com- 
mittee who were not present when the vote 
was taken are in favour of the Government 


proposal.” : 

What I said was that he not only 
expressed his own opinion, but asserted 
he expressed the opinion of other 
members of the Governing Body. I 
have several others here. [Cries 
of “Read.”]| I do not feel myself 
justified in taking up the time of the 
Committee. I hope they will take my 
word that I have several other letters. 
Well, so far as public opinion is con- 
cerned, public opinion is not always 
expressed in one way on this matter. 
Often meetings called for the purpose of 
condemning the Guvernment have ended 
in blessing them. Lape ang A meeting 
of the members of the Cardiff Town 
Council was called for the purpose of 
expressing their opinion upon the 
licensing proposals of the Government, 
and by a majority of 18 to nine they 
expressed their approval of the pro- 
posals. There was an open-air meeting 
in Barnsley, in which the proposals of 
the Government were enthusiastically 
supported, and I have had sent me 


the Derby Telegraph. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 


recognise the name? [Sir W. Harcourt: 
Yes.| He will admit, I suppose, that that 
paper supports the Party to which he 
belongs. On the 16th of May the Derby 
Telegraph published an article on this 
subject in which they said— 


‘*‘ And with regard to Mr. Ritchie’s proposals 
we feel ourselves constrained to admit that they 
meet a difficult subject in a broad and common- 
sense method. We believe we are far more 
sincere in our desire to see the Government 
turned out than Mr. Caine is, but we do not 
expect to hear them ordered to quit over their 
compensation echeme, To be perfectly candid, 
we have no desire to see their expulsion in 
connection with a legislative scheme, which, 
sll things considered, we believe to be equit- 
able. “May we go further and humbly express 
the opipion that Mr. Caine will find a very 
great section of the Liberal Party holding the 
same opinion.” 


There, I am glad I have at last arrived at 
an authority the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby will recognise. 
I have also the report of a meeting at 
Gateshead, called and presided over by 
the Mayor for the purpose of denouncing 
the Government proposals, and the 
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Mayor, on a show of hands, was con 
strained to’ admit that opinion was 
equally divided. There was a temper- 
ance meeting at Birkenhead for the 
same purpose, at which an amendment 
was carried by a majority. At Liverpool 
the Government licensing scheme was 
endorsed at a large temperance meeting, 
At many other places temperance meet- 
ings called to denounce the Government 
measure have carried resolutions by large 
majorities supporting the proposals of 
the Bill. This shows at least that public 
opinion is not all one way. [An hon. 
Memser: How many cases?] I have 
given several instances as illustrations. 
I think I need not go back upon the 
list. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether he knows of a dozen cases ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: These things are not 
all brought before me, though certainly 
I have a very much larger. number of 
them than I have brought with me. I 
have only taken the most striking illus- 
trations. The hon. Baronet (Sir W. 
Lawson) said a good deal about our 
proposals in the Local. Government 
Bill of 1888, and he referred to a speech 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. -W. Russell) upon that Bill, 
contrasting that with the views now 
expressed by the hon. Member. I 
should have imagined this is an argu- 
ment in favour of the present 
proposals. It is only fair to argue 
that if the hon. Member saw in our 
proposals now the principle he de- 
nounced in 1888, he would have acted 
in the same way now as then. But, 
far from that, the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, who has been a 
great worker in the cause of tem- 
perance, has expressed his approval of 
these proposals, believing that they are 
a distinct and memorable step in the 
direction in which he desires to go for- 
ward. I can, of course, understand 
opposition to the Bill coming from quar- 
ters which will only be satisfied by the 
complete sweeping away of all public 
houses as a remedy for the evils we all 
recognise. The more I see of the argu- 
ments of the hon. Baronet and his sup- 
porters the more do I see that the real 
issue between us and those quarters is 
whether public houses are to be reduced 
in number until they merely supply the 
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wants of the localities, or whether the 
present condition of things shall remain 
until proposals are made by which 
public houses shall be swept away 
altogether. If the hon. Baronet imagines 
that the time is likely to arrive within 
a period which any of us are likely 
to see when public houses shall ‘be 
altogether swept away, in my opinion he 
is entirely and absolutely mistaken. I 
do not believe that, however much we 
may give the control of these matters to 
the Local Authorities, the time will ever 
arrive when those bodies will be able to 
face the storm that would arise in case 
they attempted to deal with this subject 
in the drastic manner advocated by the 
hon. Baronet. The question that the 
Government put to themselves was 
whether they should sit still and do 
nothing to mitigate the evils which they, 
equally with hon. Members opposite, 
recognise until the time arrives when 
the matter can be dealt with in the way 
the hon. Baronet desires. The Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion that 
it is their duty, instead of taking that 
course, to endeavour by some moderate 
proposal such as we have made to deal 
with this great question of the licensing 
of public houses, though even slightly. 
We do not profess that our proposal is a 
large one, but we deny that it will in any 
way interfere with that which the. hon. 
Baronet desires to promote. We are 
prepared to safeguard our proposal in 
every possible way, and to accept the 
Amendment which stands upon the 
Paper in the name of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby, which, if inserted 
in the Bill, ought to:dispel all fears enter- 
tained by the hon. Baronet and his 
friends—I say it ought to, I do not sa 

it will—all fears as to the way in which 
this Bill may hamper Parliament in 
dealing with this question when it comes 
to be dealt with in a larger and fuller 
manner. We insert in the Bill pro- 
visions which will prevent public houses 
now existing from being considered to be 
of increased value, for the purposes of any 
future legislation, owing to the operation 
of this measure ; and, speaking honestly 
and sincerely, I cannot conceive on what 
grounds and with what object the so- 
called Temperance Party are opposing 
the Government in so bitter and hostile 
a@ manner. I deeply regret that the 
Government should be at issue with the 
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very people whom we desired to 
conciliate. Ido not expect hon. Mem- 
bers on the Front Bench below the 
Gangway to accept my statement ; but 
I hope that those who know me will 
believe me when I say that it is a matter 
of bitter regret to the Government to 
find themselves in opposition to those 
whom they sought to conciliate by this 
proposal. The hon. Baronet has asked 
why in this case the Government do not 
abandon their proposal. We do not 
intend to abandon it. We believe that 
the operation of this Bill will be entirely 
in the direction of that which the 
friends of temperance have at heart, and 
that, when the time comes for doing 
that which I have always been in favour 
of, namely, transferring, under proper 
conditions, the licensing power to 
popularly-elected bodies—it will be found 
that the present proposal of the Govern- 
ment will have operated in the direction 
of temperance. 

*(7.10.) Mr. CAMERON CORBETT 
(Glasgow, Tradeston): The right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed regret at find- 
ing himself in opposition to those whom 
he sought to conciliate, and I can assure 
him that a great number of those who 
are opposed to the Government proposals 
oppose a Unionist Government with the 
greatest reluctance. Many of us have 
felt so strongly in favour of the Unionist 
cause that we have been willing to see 
@ large number of Temperance measures 
we have had strongly at heart post- 
poned, and we have been the more 
ready to acquiesce in this believing 
in the steady growth of temper- 
ance sentiments outside the House, 
and that delay only strengthened the 
temperance position. There is not one 
of those who belong to that section of the 
party who would not gladly have accepted 
this measure if they had felt that it was 
the smallest advance in the right 
direction. We, however, could not 
disguise from ourselves that its pro- 
visions will build up a wall in front of 
temperance progress. This Bill has met 
with the unanimous support of the 
liquor interest. That it has the all 
but unanimous condemnation of the 
Temperance Party throughout the 
country has been only emphasised and 
made more clear by the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has sought to bring 
before. the House solitary individual 
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instances in connection with the Tem- 
perance Party where support has been 
given to the Bill. The one individual 
who, on the executive of the Wesleyan 
Church, supported the Bill has been 
specially mentioned in a letter in the 
Times, and has been brought before 
the House to-night. As to the amount 
that is set aside to buy up licences, 
analysis will show that with that 
sum it will take half a century to 
buy up 1-10th of the public houses. 
This ground of. complaint is not 
lessened by the answer given by 
the right hon. Gentleman to the depu- 
tation from the Church of England 
Temperance Society. The President of 
the Local Government Board remarked 
that there were licences that would 
be of little or no value if the 
houses were properly conducted. It 
follows that public money is to be 
used to buy up _ houses because 
they have been badly conducted. 
We are told the Bill will not strengthen 
the case for compensation: but could a 
County Council buy out the worstlicences 
because they were nuisances, and after- 
wards as the Licensing Authority and 
acting on public grounds refuse the 
renewal of a licence to a well-conducted 
house because it was not required in the 
public interests? Would it not appear a 
flagrant injustice that a badly-con- 
ducted house should be treated on more 
liberal terms than a well-conducted 
house? In fact, the putting of a pre- 
mium on bad houses would tempt publi- 
cans to compete in the misconduct of 
their houses for the sake of being bought 
out on their own terms. I have heard it 
denied that the publican will be bought 
out on his own terms, but I think there 
is a great deal of truth in the statement 
that if a County Council finds that 
a public house is a nuisance and should 
be done away with, in all probability 
the|publican is not anxious to leave, and 
the inducement to him to do so must be 
on the most liberal terms. We are 
apt to be misled when we are told that 
public houses have been acquired by 
Local Authorities, and that that forms in 
any degree such a precedent for compen- 
sation as we would have furnished in 
this Bill. Up to this time no publican 
has received payment, simply because it 
was held that there were too many 
public houses in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Cameron Corbett 
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Licences have been granted on the 
theory that public houses were required 
to meet the wants of the community, and 
now, for the first time, it is said that 
public money is to be spent in buying 
them up simply because the number 
of public houses is in excess of the 
public demand. Ido hope the Govern- 
ment will even yet take warning. I hope 
the bye-elections which have taken place 
in the country when the question of 
compensation has been before consti- 
tuencies will not be without effect. 
Remember Ayr and Southampton. 
The Ayr election turned entirely 
upon the compensation question, and 
the estrangement of the Temper- 
ance Party lost the representation 
of Ayr for the Unionist cause. I 
do trust the Government will take 
warning from recent elections and not 
follow a course which will seriously 
endanger the Unionist cause we have 
at heart by pressing these clauses, but 
will still enable those temperance 
Unionists who are prepared to postpone 
the temperance cause to the claims of 
unionism to co-operate with them in the 
main object for which the Government 
was elected. 

(7.22.) Mr. ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I regret very much 
the attitude temperance advocates have 
taken up. I have called a meeting of 
my constituents in Stepney, and I took 
a sort of plébiscite, the result of which is 
that I do not hesitate to say this Bill is 
there regarded as being, in every sense, 
a temperance measure. To-day I have 
received a letter from a lady, the 
honorary secretary of a temperance 
society, who, after complimenting me 
for sending her a subscription, protests 
against the ignoring of the fair claims of 
publicans to a reasonable amount for 
goodwill, but thinks that the utmost that 
should be conceded is a fixed tenure for 
five years, and that it is wrong that they 
should have a permanent interest ina 
national disgrace. She has no pity for 
rich brewers and distillers, but does not 
wish to hurt the publican asa trader. 
By shutting the door against this Bill, 
the Temperance Party will throw back 
their cause for 20 years. I was present 
at a meeting in the East of London which 
was largely attended by publicans, and I 


| did not find that they had any desire to 


claim compensation on the scale repre- 
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sented by the opponents of this Bill. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth takes the part of the 
publicans against the brewers, and there 
is possibly good reason for it. No doubt 
the publican has been for many years a 
butt in every sense of the word. I 
know a recent case in which a man in- 
vested his savings of £500 in a house, 
the goodwill of which was valued at 
£2,000 ; the brewer, who was to supply 
the beer, advanced £1,200, and a dis- 
tiller £300 ; and under this scheme the 
brewer and distiller will take the com- 
pensation and the publican will never 
recover his £500. This is the weak part 
of the Bill. The clauses will have to be 
amended so as to protect the publican as 
against the brewer and the distiller. 
The Government need not care about 
brewers who have turned their business 
into a limited liability company; their 
concern ought to be for the common 
domestic shareholder. It is the publican 
who ought to be considered, and 
under the Bill he is not considered. 
Well, now, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Barrow, in the speech which 
he made on the introduction of the Bill, 
mentioned the prices of public houses in 


his own neighbourhood. He put the 
value at a sum of £5,000 or £6,000 


apiece. Now, I have taken a great deal 
of trouble to ascertain at what cost a 
number of these public houses could be 
bought up, and I will venture to assert 
that I could clear away 100 public 
houses in the East End of London at a 
cost of £250 each. In that part of 
London where the population is greater 
than in any part of the Metropolis the 
public houses are very close together. I 
should be glad to subscribe a sum of 
money sufficient to clear away one house, 
in order to show my sincerity in the 
cause of temperance. If this Bill 
enables us to clear away these houses at 
80 small a price, surely it is a Temper- 
ance Bill. I attended a meeting in the 
East End of London the other day, and 
there I was told by men who looked at 
this matter from a business point of 
view that the public houses were much 
too close together, and that many 
publicans would be only too glad not 
merely to be bought out, but to get back 
the money they had invested in the 
public houses, so that they might go into 
some other business. I attended, too, the 
VOL. CCCXLV. - [rnmrp seriEs. ] 
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meeting in Hyde Park, and listened to 
all the speeches that I possibly could. I 
found that exactly the same argument 
was used at each platform. ‘The publicans 
were denounced for doing the mischief, 
but now we are told that it is the brewers 
and the distillers. I think that the 
vigorous and spirited speech of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board will clear many hazy 
ideas from the minds of hon. Gentlemen 
who object to the Bill solely from a party 
point of view. I only wish that hon. 
Gentlemen would ascertain the feeling 
of their constituents on this point. If 
the Bill gave the publicans a vested 
interest and undue advantages I should 
oppose it without the slightest hesitation. 
But I believe that it will do a vast 
amount of good in the country, and that 
it will give great assistance to the 
temperance cause, and, therefore, I trust 
that hon. Members will be found voting 
in the right Lobby when we go to a 
Division. 

*(7.35.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): The hon. 
Gentleman will have an opportunity of 
voting according to the views he has 
just expressed. There are Amendments. 
on the Paper which limit the compen- 
sation to the actual holder of the licence,. 
and I suppose that the hon. Member 
who has just spoken will vote for those 
Amendments. I should like to hear more- 
speeches of the same sort from those 
Benches. It would have been better 
for the Government to have done nothing 
than to have brought in proposals which 
will throw back the temperance cause for 
half a century. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board stated that in view of the 
enormous increase in the drink bill of 
the nation the Government felt that they 
could not sit still with folded hands and 
wait for the introduction of a larger 
measure, but they had better have done 
that than bring in this Bill, and we 
cannot forget that similar proposals 
were made before the Drink Bill was 
known. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that no pressure had been brought 
to bear upon the Government by the 
drink trade. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I was speaking of the: 
initiation of the measure. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I  quite- 
accept the statement of the right hon. 

2G 
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Gentleman that the initiation of this 
measure was due to honest enough 
motives. But I do suggest to the right 
hoo. Gentleman that he cannot disguise 
from himself any loager the fact that the 
peoplein whose interests this measure was 
brought forward, as hesays—-the Temper- 
ance Party—have universally  repro- 
bated it. In fact, they detest it—and 
although one Wesleyan Methodist has 
been found who approves of it— Wesleyan 
Methodists are occasionally crotchety— 
it will be found that temperance 
reformers generally are opposed to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot blind 
himself to the fact that the great body 
of temperance reformers throughout 
the country are against it, and that, 
on the other hand, the proposals 
of the Government meet with the 
warmest support and appreciation of 
those people who have always been 
opposed to temperance reform. In 
whose interests is this legislation 
proposed? It seems to me there are six 
distinct interests, all separate and, 
more or less, conflicting. The first is 
that of the licencee ; the second, that of 
the consuming public ; the third, that 
ef the general public who are not 
customers: the fourth, that of the tax- 
payers ; the fifth, that of the owners 
of the property behind the licencee ; 
and the sixth, that of the manufacturers 
of alcoholic beverages. Now, I believe 
firmly that as regards five out of six of 
these classes their interests will not be 
served, but willbe prejudiced by this Bill; 
and I hope that I shall be able to show 
that in the course of the few remarks 
Iam about to make. Let us take first 
the case of the licence holder. How do 
the proposals affect him, and what is his 
cas2? I speak now for the country only, 
and not for the towns. Possibly in the big 
cities of the Empire different condi- 
tions may prevail, but I have been a li- 
censing magistrate for nearly twenty-five 
years, and I think I can speak with some 
authority as to the public houses in the 
country. So far as the bond fide hotel- 
keeper or grocer are concerned, I believe 
it is absurd to apply the same law to 
such as to a shop where merely drink is 
sold. Ithink the law should be quite dis- 
tinct for such different cases. Twenty-five 
years ago the publican was a free man 
doing a free trade, and I appeal to hon. 
Members who are Licensing Magistrates 
Mr. Winterbotham 
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whether I am not right in saying that 
the very reverse is now the case. In 
those days there was a fair and honest 
competition. It was a free publican’s 
interest to supply the best class of articles 
at the cheapest possible rate, but now a 
change has come over the trade, and 
during the last 25 years—and cer- 
tainly in a marked degree within the 
last 12 to 15 years—the great majority 
of the houses in the country districts 
with which I am acquainted have been 
bought over the heads of the free 
publicans and converted into tied houses. 
In the County of Gloucester there are 
four companies which possess no fewer 
than 664 tied houses. In one village 
there are seven houses, all belonging to 
one company. In another village there 
are five tied houses belonging to different 
companies ; as a rule, the publican is 
a mere servant of the owner of the house. 
In some cas2s he is even paid wages; 
more frequently he is paid according to 
the profits made and the amount he sells. 
And hon. Members must know how fre- 
quently it happens that when a publican 
is brought before a Bench for some 
breach of the Licensing Laws, the solici- 
tor who appears to defend him throws 
him over immediately a suggestion is 
made that the licence may be endorsed, 
and promises at once “that a new and res- 
pectable tenant shall be obtained.” Asa 
matter of fact, these publicans are in 
some cases as described in Mr. James’ 
pamphlet, in a state of servitude. Now, 
I have always contended that the 
publican is entitled to fair consideration. 
I have always said that I would give 
every man who is the holder of a licence, 
subject to good behaviour, a 10 years’ life 
interest. If that were done, there would 
be no question of turning a man, his 
wife, and 13 children suddenly into the 
streets to starve, because he would be 
allowed 10 years in which to find out 
another trade, by means of which he 
could earn a livelihood. I repeat, I 
would give every publican, subject to 
good behaviour, and subject to his life, a 
10 years’ licence, and by the operation of 
such a scheme we should year by year 
reduce the number of licensed houses 
in the country without a single sixpence 
expense to the National Exchequer. 
There was a case which came be- 
fore the Liverpool Chancery, Court the 
other day. It was the case of ‘“ Caine 
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¢. Hands,” and it transpired that the 
defendant had refused certain beer from 
the plaintiff on the ground that it was 
not good. Chancellor Bristowe, however, 
held that Caine, the brewer, was entitled 
to enforce his covenant on all points, not- 
withstanding the complaint as to the 
quality of the beer. And let it be re- 
membered that these tied houses do not 
merely confine the tenant to purchasing 
the beer of one firm alone. The system 
provides that he shall purchase his wines, 
spirits, and sometimes even his aérated 
waters, and, in fact, he is given no 
liberty at all. Now, the second man 
whose interest is to be considered is the 
customer. I have already instanced the 
case of a village in which there are 
seven licensed houses. These seven 
shops are doing what three shops could 
do equally well, and it is the customer 
who has to pay the expense involved by 
the greater number of establishments. 
Let us take a case of the village in 
which there are five houses—they are 
rated at £49 2s. 6d. in the aggregate. 
They were worth two or three hundred 
pounds a piece—at the outside £1,500 
—but, owing to the competition of 
the brewers, they have been sold for 
£4,000. Who has to pay the interests ? 
It is, lventure to say, the unhapy. cus- 
tomer. You create a monopoly, you 
have only one tap, and the interests of 
the customer are in no way consulted. 
Thirdly, I come to the case of the 
general public outside. What, I would 
ask, is the proportion of the popula- 
tion which uses public houses. I am 
speaking, of course, for the country, 
and, providing that one in every 
seven is the head of a family, by the 
time you have deducted nine-tenths of 
the women and children, all the temper- 
ance fold, all the upper class, all the pro- 
fessional class, 75 per cent. of the trades- 
men, a proportion of the more highly- 
cultured of the working classes, one is 
driven to the conclusion that not more 
than one-fifth of the population, say 400 
ina village of 2,000 inhabitants, enter 
the public house at all. Then how 
about the interests of the other four- 
fifths? J am no fanatic teetotaller. I 


would give p2ople reasonable facilities 
to do what they think right, so long 
as they do not infringe the liberties 
of others; but I do suggest that we 
ought to allow these four-fifths to. 
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have some voice, and we ought not ‘to 
force on them these public houses when 
they do not want them. If they believe 
honestly that this trade is the cause of 
crime, poverty, and misery, which exists 
in their midst, we ought not to prevent 
them putting a stop to the cause which 
produces such effects. Why should not 
they be able to do as they wish in this 
matter? Next we come to the position 
of the taxpayer. This is not a question 
of £300,000 or £400,000 ; it involves 
more likely a sum of £250,000,000. We 
have had some fallacious arguments put 
before us in this connection. The Under 
Secretary for the Treasury, in a speech 
at Marlborough the other day, said that 
the money was to be provided by the 
trade themselves, whereas he knows 
every penny will come ‘out of the pocket 
of the consumer; while the Attorney 
General, in a speech at Ventnor on the 
22nd May, said— 


‘* He had received numerous letters from Con- 

servatives and others, begging and imploring 
him to use his influence towards the withdrawal 
of the proposals. He had read them carefully 
and replied to each one carefully . ereek 
If the Government propusals involved pay- 
ments from current rates, the action of temper- 
ance people would be justified, ‘Thus taking 
his stand entirely on the ground that the 
money to be used for compensation was not 
public property!” 
What I would point out is that the 
extinction of a few licences would neces- 
sarily enhance the value of the re- 
mainder. And now] come to the case of 
the property owners. We will say there 
are 20 houses, each of the value of £200, 
but suddenly one is given a licence, and 
the value of that one house goes up 
300 per cent. to £600, while the value 
of the remaining 19 is reduced 15 per 
cent. to £170. The £600 house holds 
@ monopoly, and makes a lot of 
money, but you do not attempt to com- 
pensate the owners of the 19 houses. If 
the monopoly is removed the £600 house 
will again become of the value of only 
£200, but the other 19 houses will 
recover their position and become each 
of the value of £200, so that the aggre- 
gate value is unchanged, and I should 
like to know why the tax-payer should 
compensate the owner of the one house. 
The unfortunate tax-payer has to play 
the game of “ Heads I win; tails you 
lose”—he is to compensate losses and 
not to _— in profits. I maintain 
2G 2 
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‘value of his premises, in order to retain 


that the property owner is the only man 
who will benefit under this Bill. I main- 
tain that this House has a perfect right, 
under the existing law, to deal as it 
thinks best with the liquor traffic. 
Though we have given a monopoly, we 
have, I maintain, been always extremely 
careful to guard that monopoly by 
making the licence yearly. I maintain 
that these proposals are an insidious 
way of counteracting recent decisions 
of the Law Courts by raising such a 
barrier as will effectually prevent public 
houses being decreased by magisterial 
action. It is perfectly impossible to 
conceive that any Bench of Magis- 
trates wonld be so unjust, or un- 
fair,as to take away a man’s licence 
merely upon the ground that there 
were too many, while the County Council 
were giving money payments out of a 
public fund with the identical object. The 
Home Secretary said it would be an argu- 
ment for the Bench to shut up a 
public house without compensation if the 
owner had refused fair termsoffered by the 
County Council. I never heard of any- 
thing more unfair than that. English 
Magistrates are too honourable to act in 
such a way. Idenounce these proposals 


as being in the interests of a gigantic 


monopoly. I appeal to good men on 
both sides of the House not to allow 
this to be a Party question. I appeal to 
my own leaders to make a_ bridge 
for the Government to retire easily 
from proposals which are against the 
religion, morality, and good feeling of the 
whole country. I appeal to my leaders to 
make it easy for them to withdraw. 
This is too serious a matter to be risked 
by mere Party considerations. I believe 
the proposals are fraught with the greatest 
danger to the highest and best interests 
of the country, and I believe it will 
be found that as they are realised 
and become known they will be opposed 
by all sober men. 

(8.5.) Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, 
N.): There is a great deal of what has 
been said by the hon. Member in which 
I cordially concur, especially as regards 
“tied houses.” For my own part, I far 
prefer the innkeeper who owns his 
house to the tenants of large companies. 
The honses of the former are gene- 
rally far better conducted than those 
of the latter. In cases where a 
man has been obliged to increase the 

Mr. Winterbotham 
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his licence—I mean where outhouses. 
and buildings have fallen into disrepair, 
and the man is obliged to put his hand in 
his pocket—surely such a man is en- 
titled to some consideration. I hope the 
Committee will not be misled by what 
has been said with regard to the ex-. 
cessive value paid for some houses by 
large companies. I know of one case 
where a property realised double the 
reserve price put upon it. Such prices are 
ridiculous, and it would be absurd to 
think that the County Council would 
take them into consideration, or be mis-: 
led by them. I think that where a man 
has been called upon to improve his 
property at his own expense the House 
will agree with me that he is entitled to: 
compensation. 

*(8.10.) Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Car-. 
narvonshire, Eifion): The disclaimer of 
the Government of any association with 
the licensed victuallers shows that they 
are ashamed of their clients in this 
matter. . 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Why ? 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: You dis- 
claimed any connection with the licensed 
victuallers. Why? 

*Mr, RITCHIE: What I stated was in 
answer to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cockermouth, who said that the rea- 
son we had brought this measure for- 
ward was because of the pressure which 
the licensed victuallers had brought to 
bear. I explained that there had been 
no pressure whatever from either publi- 
cans or brewers in connection with the 

roposals. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: The right 
hon. Gentleman unfortunately stated the 
reason why they brought forward this 
proposal. It was because of the increased 
consumption of drink. What surprises 
me is, if there was no pressure from the 
trade, how it was that proposals analogous. 
to them were made two years ago when 
there was no increase but an actual 
diminution in the consumption of drink. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The reason we made 
the proposals two years ago was that 
we were then instituting a great scheme 
of Local Government. We were trans- 
ferring the municipal duties of the 
Justices to an Elective Body, and I con- 
sidered that we should not be present- 
ing a complete scheme to the House if 
we did not transfer the granting of 
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licences from the Justices to the Elective 
Bodies. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: If the right 
hon. Gentleman had simply proposed the | 
transfer of the administration from the | 

istrates to the County Council no 
opposition would have been raised on this 
side of the House; but he superadded 
the restriction that the County Council 
could not exercise the power of stopping 
a licence without compensating the 
publican, thus imposing an obligation 
which the Magistrates do not lie under. 
What was the impelling motive of the 
Government in imposing that restriction ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Justice. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: Oh, justice ! 
The House will appreciate the right hon. 
Gentleman’s position, and I will not press 
the point further. The right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to deny that there 
was a strong expression of public opinion 
against the Bill. He has been pressed to 
specify the instances in which public 
meetings have declared in favour of the 
proposals of the Government, and he 
mentioned four, together with the Cardiff 
Town Council. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, refrained from stating 
the number of resolutions which have 
been received from public meetings 
opposed to the Government proposals. 
The right hon. Gentleman complains that 
these meetings did not understand what 
they were discussing, because they con- 
stantly referred to the Bill as one for the 
endowment of public houses. He says 
that there is no endowment of the licence 
under this Bill; because the licencee 
cannot compel the County Council to 
purchase. But the licencee can decline 
to allow the County Council to stop a 
single licence except on the terms he 
himself chooses. If he chooses to put a 
ridiculous price on his licence, then the 
County Council either must pay that 
ridiculous price or things must remain as 
they are. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Only his own licence. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: Is it to be 
supposed that a man will not put a 
ridiculous price on his licence. As 
every man always does, he will put the 
most liberal estimate upon his own 
property. There is another point. Take, 
as an illustration, the case of the village 


referred to my hon. Friend | 
(Mr.. Winterbotham}, where there | 
are six public houses. It does not 
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matter, for the purpose of my argu- 
ment, whether they all belong to one 
owner or not. The County Council buys 
one of the licences at £500, and the 
value of the remaining five licences is 
immediately increased, and the County 
Council would have to pay that increased 
value, or the licencee would refuse to 
sell. 

Tae SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wilts, Devizes): The hon. Member has not 
noticed that in Clause 9 it is proposed 
that no licence which it is desired to pur- 
chase should acquire any additional value 
by virtue of the Bill. 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: I think the 
hon. Gentleman must have misread his 
own Bill, because on the Second Reading 
of the Bill the President of the Local 
Government Board himself stated that 
the clause in question has reference only 
to subsequent legislation, and not to 
the tying down of the purchase 
money under this Bill. But even sup- 
posing the clause is extended by Amend- 
ment in Committee, so as to prohibit the 
County Council from paying for a house 
any increased value which accrues to it 
from the purchase of rival houses, the 
owner in that case would refuse to sell 
unless he got his price. He would 
prefer to keep his licence and reap the 
additional value himself. Therefore the 
Bill will be entirely unworkable. Surely, 
if one of the six licences is purchased 
for £500, the remaining five will be worth 
£600 each. I do not say that the 
increase in value would be the exact 
arithmetical proportion in the case of 
houses wide apart ; in such a case it is to 
be hoped there would be some diminution 
in the total amount of drinking ; but 
where the houses are close together, the 
increased value consequent upon the 
extinction of a rival house would very 
nearly be in arithmetical proportion. 
The surviving licences would, therefore, 
be made more expensive ‘and more 
difficult to purchase than before, and 
the County Councils would refuse to 





continue the operation. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer derided 
ithe Mover of the Amendment on 


the ground that he has not provided any 
| machinery for the working of his pro- 
posal. What sort of machinery has the 
Government provided for the working of 
their proposal? Why, it will become 
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clogged as soon as it is started. The only 
way in which the scheme of the Govern- 
ment can be worked is by charging some 
additional duty on the remaining 
houses corresponding to the increase 
of value accruing to them through 
the purchase of rival houses. I 
believe, indeed, that some such step 
ought to have been taken long ago at the 
time when the Magistrates commenced 
to restrict the issue of licences. When 
there was free trade in licences, and as 
long as there was no restriction of the 
issue, there was no monopoly, but 
directly restriction was applied the 
monopoly began. The full value of that 
monopoly thus granted ought to have 
been charged on the publican by the 
State, so that the landlord would get only 
the fair rentof the house. An illustra- 
tion was given in the Debate on the 
Second Reading of this Bill. Three 
houses were built at a cost of £1,000 
each, and they let at £60 per annum 
each. The owner of one was fortunate 
enough to get a licence, and the letting 
value of his property was immediately 
raised by thesum of £140 per annum, 
tor it was let at £200 per annum. 
The State, which gave this monopoly, 
ought to have charged the £140 to the 
owner of the licence, who would thus 
have’ had his £60 a year as before. 
Because licences have had an enormous 
monopoly given to them at under value, 
they say they are entitled to com- 
pensation or to a permanent con- 
tinuance of their licences. A large 
number of generous landlords have let 
their lands at very much below their 
market value; but what would be 
thought of the tenants if; when a new 
owner raised the rents to the market 
value, they said “Oh, no ; we have been 
in the enjoyment of these low rents for 
many years and it is unfair they should 
be raised, and we have a vested interest.” 
The Legislature would not recognise that 
the rent could not be raised. The Legis- 
ature are very careful of quasi-vésted 
interests of publicans and brewers, but 
they do not care a button about the 
quasi-vested interests of tenant farmers. 
The Legislature ought now to put up 
the value of these licences, whether 
there is compensation, purchase, or ex- 
tinction or not, to the full market value 
of the monopoly granted, so that the 
landlord would get for his house what 
Mr. Bryn Roberts 
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is the fair actual value of his house and 
no more. (8.25.) a 
*(9.0.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): The 
Committee has no doubt observed a con- 
siderable change in the tone of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President. of the 
Local Government Board. When he 
introduced the Bill he was buoyant, 
hopeful, and jubilant; but to-night: his. 
tone was doubtful, hesitating, perplexed, 
and apologetic. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to have been very much dis- 
appointed with the reception given to 
the Bill. He expected it would be 


hailed as an important auxiliary contri- 
bution to the cause of temperance, 
instead of which it has been repudiated 
by all the advocates of temperance. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. LENG: In the first place, the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
genesis of the Bill ; in the second place, 
he disputed the accuracy of the designa- 
tion of the Bill—a Publicans’ Endowment 
Bill; and, in the third place, he called in 
question the assertion that public opinion 
is adverse to the measure. Now, as to 
the origin of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman denies that the Bill was 
brought in on account of any pressure 
put upon the Government by the brewers. 
and publicans. I at once accept his 
statement. I give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Government credit for 
not having acted under any influence of 
that kind ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Government must have been 
very much disappointed in finding that 
it is from the publicans and brewers that 
almost the sole support for this measure 
is received. The right hon. Gentleman 
claimsthat it isatemperance Bill, but how 
is it that the Temperance Societies—that 
those who have taken a leading part in 
the advocacy of temperance for many 
years, one and all repudiate and oppose 
the measure? It is very remarkable 
that the plan adopted by the Government 
has never been suggested by the advo- 
cates of temperance. It seems to have 
been evolved entirely from the inner 
consciousness of the Members of the 
Government. When measures of this 
kind are introduced of a statesmanlike 
character we generally expect that refer- 
ence will be made to experience, that 











precedents will be quoted, and that the 
plan will be showa to have worked well 
in other countries or in other places. It 
is remarkable that the Government have 
in their possession and have given to the 
country very valuable information with 
regard to the liquor traffic legislation in 
the United States. Inanswertoa Despatch 
from the Head of the Government, 
they have received from our Represen- 
tative at Washington, who in turn 
received them from British Consuls in 
all the leading cities of the United States, 
very valuable Reports with regard to 
liquor traffic legislation. I have read 
these Reports with much care; but I 
looked in vain for anything to justify the 
plan that has been proposed. Avpplica- 
tion has also been made to the Colonial 
Governments for information on this 
subject. Some answers have been re- 
ceived; others can easily be obtained. 
In the Colony of Victoria very valuable 
experiment has been made. That colony 
resolved to reduce the number of 
licences to a fixed number, according to 
population. They adopted a system of 
compensation, but, compared with what 
is introduced in this Bill, that wasa wise 
system. It went on the plan that, as the 
number of licences were to be very 
largely reduced, and the value of the 
remaining licences would be increased, 
these licences should contribute to the 
Compensation Fund. If some plan like 
that had been proposed, it would have 
been entitled toconsideration. The right 
hon. Gentleman objected to the term 
“endowment,” but the hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Bryn Roberts) has 
distinctly shown that we cannot reduce 
licences without adding a great deal to 
the value of the licences that remain. 
We have already had experience of 
another plan in the House. A former 
Government, sitting on those Benches, 
introduced a plan of time compensation— 
giving notice that after a certain number 
of years a licence should entirely lapse 
without claim to compensation. Although 
that measure was not accepted, there has 
been a very large growth of opinion in the 
interval in its favour, and, had the 
Government brought in a proposal to 
give compensation in time rather than 
in money, it would have been more 
favourably reczived than their present 
plan. In the Foreign Office Reports there 
is very satisfactory evidence that if we 
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are to give money compensation at all, it 
would have been far better to have gone 
on the system of higher licences. What 
[ contend is, that the benefit from any 
system of reduction should not go to the 
publicans or the brewers; but to the 
public. If the Forms of the House had 
allowed, I should have proposed an In- 
struction to the Committee or an 
Amendment to the Bill, that the public, 
and not the private, individual should 
get the benefit of the increased value of 
public houses by the diminution of the 
number. The whole question of pecu- 
niary compensation is beset with difficulty, 
but, of all the plans that could have been 
adopted, it seems to me that the 
present proposal is the least defensible 
and the most objectionable. The third 
point to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred was as to the expression of ~ 
public opinion. It is very remarkable 
that, in the latest published enumeration 
of the Petitions presented to the House, 
there is a list of Petitions extending over 
29 pages. This list was only from the 
16th of May to the 2nd June ; if it were 
brought up to this date I have little 
doubt the list would be twice as large. 
These Petitions come from Corporations 
and boroughs in England; and burghs 
in Scotland ; Police Commissioners, Pa- 
rochial Boards, and other Local Boards. 
The whole of these Petitions from these 
bodiesare against the Compensation Clause, 
and notonein favourof it. They come from 
the inhabitants of cities and towns in pub- 
lic meeting assembled or otherwise. The 
whole of that class of Petitions is against 
the Compensation Clause and not one in 
favour of it. They come from office- 
bearers or members of religious con- 
gregations, societies, Presbyteries, Sun- 
day Schools and Bible classes. The 
whole of these are against the Compensa- 
tion Clause, and not.one in favour of it. 
They come from Temperance Societies, 
Temperance Lodges, Bands of Hope, and 
other Temperance Associations. If the Bill 
is such a temperance measure as the right 
hon. Gentleman would lead the House 
to suppose, is it not singular that there 
is not a single Temperance Society in the 
country petitioning for it, and that every 
Petition of that class also is against it? 
Then they come from Political Associa- 
tions. I take very little account of these ; 








but there are a considerable number of 
Petitions from employés on public works. 
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Every one of these is also against the 
clause. They come from Womens’ Asso- 
ciations meetings. In ordinary politics 
Iam one of those who are not anxious 
that women should interfere; but if 
there is any question on which they are 
entitled to express their opinion, it is 
with regard to public houses ; and every 
Womens’ Association that has petitioned 
the House on this subject has petitioned 
against the Bill. The total number of 
Petitions is upwards of 1,000, every one 
of which is against the Bill, and not one 
in favour of it. I think this fact ought 
> have considerable influence with the 
House. I am rather surprised that 
throughout the discussion it has been 
_regarded rather asa matter of congratu- 
-lation than otherwise that the County 
Councils should be entrusted with the 
disbursement of this money. From my 
observation and experience of Licensing 
Magistrates connected with Town Coun- 
cils in Scotland, I think it is most objec- 
tionable that Boards which should be 
elected for the many important and 
useful objects connected with the ad- 
ministration of county affairs, and con- 
nected with the administration of city 
-affairs, should be degraded by having 
anything to do with the administration 
. of licences. It brings a most disastrous 
element into municipal elections. It 
will do the same with the county elec- 
tions. The moment the publicans have 
an interest to put in certain men and 
keep certain other men out of represen- 
tative bodies, it brings a malign 
influence to bear upon these bodies. If 
«the question of licensing is to be given 
to elective bodies it would be infinitely 
‘better, both in towns and counties, that 
-special Boards should be constituted for 
this special work. I will only trespass 
further on the patience of the House by 
reading a brief extract from the letter of a 
gentleman who has filled the office of 
Licensing Magistrate in my own con- 
stituency. That gentleman writes— 
‘* The authorities before they can extinguish 
a licence will have to ‘ enter into an agreement’ 
with the licence holder, and presumably pay 
him a satisfactory price before such extinction 
can be effected. This seems to me to be an 
excessively weak part of the proposal. Publi- 
cans will not give up their licences, or ‘ enter 
into an agreement’ to do 8», except on very high 
terms, and you will readily perceive this when 
I tell you that £1,000 is no uncommon price to 
be paid for the good will of a public house 
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duced in one of two ways—either by compul- 


| sion ora high licence duty, as in America; if 


the former plan be adopted, and if the prin- 
ciple of compensation be recognised, then a 
fixed principle of compensation must be laid 
down for the guidance of the authorities, other- 
wise endless difficulties would obviously rise ; 
but the fact is public opinion will not tolerate 
the granting of compensation for licences which 
were got for nothing from the public represen- 
tatives.”’ 


This is another of my objections to the 
proposal, that it is altogether unprincipled 
in respect that there is nothing set forth 
to guide the County Council or the Town 
Council as to the mode of procedure,'as 
to the extent to which licences are to be 
reduced, or as to the manner and the 
amount of compensation to be paid. I 
thank the Committee for so attentively 
listening to my remarks. 


*(9.22.) Sm E. REED (Cardiff): I 
had not intended to take any active part 
in this Debate, and I only rise now for 
the purpose of making an explanation 
concerning a matter which, in my tem- 

rary absence from the House, the 
President of the Local Government Board 
referred to. I understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Car- 
diff Corporation decided by a large 
majority in favour of this Bill. I have 
no doubt that is the reading which the 
right hon. Gentleman has given to 
what took place in the Cardiff Corpora- 
tion, but that is not at all my rendering 
of what happened. A Member of the 
Council proposed that the Corporation 
should petition against the Bill, but an 
amendment was moved to the effect that . 
the Cardiff Corporation had enough to 
do with its own business, and that deal- 
ing with this Bill was no part of its 
business. The amendment was virtually 
in effect the previous question. It is 
quite true that some of those gentlemen 
who supported the Amendment made 
some observations in favour of the Bill, 
but the decision which the Corporation 
came to in adopting the amendment is 
not, I submit, a decision in favour of 
the Bill but a decision against the Cor- 
poration dealing with the Bill at all. It 
seems to me that there is a very sub- 
stantial difference. I am strongly of 
opinion, judging from my knowledge of 
jaa every member of the Cardiff Cor- 
poration, that had the main question been 
divided upon, there would have been 


business. ‘The fact is licences can only be re- | @ majority in favour of it. That is only 
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my opinion ; but certainly I do not think 
that the fact that an amendment dis- 
countenancing any action on the part of 
the Council in regard to the Bill was 
moved can be accepted as a decision of 
the Council in favour of the measure. 
That is the explanation I wish to give, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will either disprove the interpretation I 
have put upon the proceedings of the 
Corporation or relieve the Corporation 
from what, I venture to say, they will, 
and the public will, regard as an imputa- 
tion upon them. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It is necessary, 
after what the hon. Gentleman 
‘has stated, that I should say a word 
or two. A resolution was moved 
condemning the Bill, whereupon an 
amendment was proposed approving of 
the Bill. Every Member who spoke in 
support of the amendment, spoke in 
favour of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. No one reading the speeches can 
for a single moment entertain any doubt 
as to what was the issue upon which the 
Cardiff Corporation voted. I could quote, 
if necessary, the words of the speakers, 
to show that they were in favour of the 
principle of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. The division showed that 18 
were in favour of the amendment, and 
nine against it, and all I can say is, that 
the fact that only nine Councillors out 
of 27 could be found to support the 
- motion is a pretty good indication of the 
feeling of the Council. 

*Sir E. REED: I hope I may respect- 


fully differ from the right hon. Gentleman’ 


and say that the division had nothing 
whatever to do with the principle of the 
Bill. I can understand that the impression 
conveyed to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
mind by a perusal of the reports of the 
debate in the papers, is such as he has 
stated, but I have no hesitation in stating 
that a careful study of the matter will 
establish the truth of what I have said, 
namely, that the Cardiff Corporation 
have expressed no opinion on the 
measure, but have only expressed their 
disinclination to deal with it. 

(9.29.) Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lan- 
eashire, 8.W., Leigh): I desire to state 
what has taken place in the Leigh 
Division of Lancashire with respect to 
licensing. In that division there are 85 
licensed houses; 59 or 69 per cent. of 
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thes2 belong to brewers and spirit 
merchants. Of beer-houses there are 
149; 94 of these belong to brewers or 
spirit merchants. In the Return I 
moved for two years ago, and which was 
mentioned in the House the other night, 
the number of licences refused in that 
division is stated to be 48, but that is an 
error. I was on the Bench at the time, 
and the licences refused numbered 60. 
And this has been a great boon to the 
neighbourhood. The policy of refusal 
has led to a reduction in the amount of 
drunkenness. The Superintendent of 
Police in his Report to the Licensing 
Magistrates last year showed that there 
was a decrease of 140 on the previous 
year in the humber of persons summoned 
for drunkenness, the number being the 
lowest recorded during the last eight 
years. Why, when the Magistrates are 
reducing the number of licences year by - 
year withoutany compensation,should this 
Bill be introduced to pay compensation ? 
The Superintendent goes on to say that 
this result is creditable to the Division, 
considering the rapid increase of popula- 
tion, and he says it may account for the 
large number of trausfers of licences 
through inability of holders of licences 


to get a respectable livelihood. Well, 
but these people who cannot get a 
respectable livelihood are to be compen- 
sated! The changes in tenants of licensed 
houses owned by brewers are of frequent 


occurrence. When a tenant has com- 
mitted a breach of the law, he is turned 
out, and the licence is transferred to 
another tenant. I could mention a 
number of such changes in Leigh Divi- 
sion. There is an instance of a public 
house having changed tenants eight 
times in eight years, and the house is 
owned by a brewer ; one tenant was fined 
£5 for encouraging drunkenness, and 
others were fined for selling spirits 
diluted. But all these were men of high 
character, of course. I never knew an 
applicant for a licence being other than 
a man of high character. We were 
always told by the Clerk to the Justices 
that we could not refuse a licence to a 
man of known good character, when the 
house was suitable, and the men who 
applied were men of excellent character, 
but in the public Returns for the Divi- 
sion, we find that in the last eight years, 
97 prosecutions have been brought 
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against publicans—all of good character. 
Believing that if the licensing clauses 
are retained in the Bill they will greatly 
strengthen the hands of the publicans 
and the brewers, while they weaken 
those of the Temperance Party, I shall 
record my vote against this ill-advised 
proposal. 

*(9.35.) Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN 
(Carmarthen, W.): This is a question 
upon which my constituents feel as 
much interested as upon any question 
which has engaged public attention 
during the time I have had the honour 
of a seat in this House. I must say 
that on most questions my constituents 
have not troubled me very much, but 
upon this subject I, day by day, receive 
representations and resolutions con- 
demning, in the strongest possible 
manner, these clauses in the Bill now 
‘ before us. Iam bound to say I listened 
with some surprise to speeches delivered 
by right hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
said, Surely you will give us credit for 
sincerity when we say these clauses 
were introduced in the interest of the 
cause of temperance. If they are under 
that impression then they have never 
made a greater blunder. These clauses are 
condemned throughout the whole country, 
and by every branch of the Temperance 
Party, except the Church of England 
Temperance Society, and not only so, but 
by all classes of people who are anxious 
to promote and encourage the cause of 
temperance. The discussion this evening 
has taken a different turn to what it did 
on Tuesday night when the Amend- 
ment was introduced by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rotherham. I am not 
complaining at all of that, for I believe 
this is a good opportunity to offer as 
much and as strong an opposition as we 
can to the clause. This Amendment 
proposes to strike out the clause, and 
substitute another clause which shall 
empower County Councils to use the 
money ina different manner. Now, in 
reference to this proposal I wish to speak 
particularly from a Welsh point of view. 
The latter part of the Amendment deals 
specifically with Wales and the questions 
of technical and intermediate education. 
An Act for the promotion of intermediate 
education was passed last Session, and it 
has just come into operation, and very 
naturally the Welsh people are taking a 
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deep interest in the subject. But they 
unfortunately find that there is one 
great difficulty inthe way. Committees 
have been constituted under that Act; 
they have met in most counties 
— certainly they have in mine — 
but when we find them coming together 
to put the Act into operation, and to 
consider the amount of the endowments 
at their disposal, they discover that they 
have not the funds necessary to carry 
the Act into efficient operation. Appli- 
cations are made to them for the estab- 
lishment of schools in different centres 
— applications reasonable enough — 
which they would willingly accede 
to, but they have one serious obstacle 
in their way—want of money. The 
rate is not sufficient to enable them 
to put the Act into thorough operation, 
and the endowments over which they 
have control do not enable them to 
establish more than two or three schools 
where perhaps half-a-dozen are re- 
quired. I have pointed out that the 
Welsh people, at any rate, are strongly 
opposed to the clauss we are now con- 
sidering. I can speak of my own con- 
stituency, and, in doing that, I believe I 
represent the feeling of the Welsh people 
generally. I am very glad to find that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff, 
has been able to explain, what to me was 
at first inexplicable, namely, the action of 
the Cardiff Town Council. I say that 
in Wales we have the strongest feeling 
against the application of money in 
this way, and even if this Bill does 
become law, I am sure that, so far as 
Wales is concerned, it will become abso- 
lutely a dead letter, for if the County 
Councils have the money they will not 
apply it to any such purpose as is con- 
templated in this clause ; they dare not do 
so if they have any respect for, or expec- 
tation of support from, their constituents, 
who, I know, would at the proper time 
visit such a Council with the severest 
censure expressed in a very practical 
way. So, then, the position we find 
the Government in with regard to 
| Wales is this:—The Welsh people want 
this money for one’ purpose, for the 
_ cause of education ; they do not want it 
for the purpose for which the Govern- 
| ment propose to give itthem. It appears 
to me, therefore, that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rotherham is, so 
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far as it refers to Wales, a wise and 
important one. The position the Govern- 
ment take up is this. We will give you 
this money for a purpose for which you 
will not use it; but you shall not have 
it for the purpose for which you do 
require it. Now that appears to me to 
be an utterly indefensible position, and I 
hope the strongest opposition will be 
offered to the clauses, and I shall give my 
hearty support to the Amendment. 

*(9.47.) Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): The forcible speech we haye 
just heard ought to do something 
towards convincing the Government that 
in Wales, at least, the feeling is very 
strong in opposition to these clauses. 
Can there be anything more absurd than 
the position the Government take up in 
giving this money for purposes for 
which it is not required, and denying it 
where it is really needed? One great 
defect in the proposal is that it 
absolutely ties the hands of County 
Councils to one specific object for the 
money. An ordinary and reasonable 
proposal would be to give the 


County Councils free hand for the pur- 
pose ; give them a certain discretion, and 
if among the purposes for, which you 


think the money ought to be devoted 
the extinction of licences is one, then say 
so, and let, the Councils apply it to that, 
or to an alternative purpose. Why insist 
that Welsh people should use it towards 
the extinction of licences? Why not let 
them have freedom to use it for educa- 
tional institutions? The result would be 
instructive, I think, if Wales had such 
an alternative purpose. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rotherham is 
confined to educational purposes, but I 
should have preferred a wider Amend- 
ment, which would leave the Councils at 
liberty to do as they thought fit. Itisa 
peculiarity of the Local Government 
Board that they never can view with 
equanimity the devolution of any powers 
to Local Bodies ; they always view such 
bodies with jealousy. We are told that 
we object from a Party point of view, 
but this cannot be said with regard to 
those Liberal Unionists who oppose 
these clauses. We have had a very 
powerful speech from the hon. Member 
for the Tradeston Division of Glasgow, 
who is a supporter of the Government, 
who regrets to have to break his 
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allegiance, and he has warned the 
Government that they are likely to lose 
a large amount of Liberal Unionist sup- 
port. The hon. Member for Barrow has 
told us distinctly, on another occasion, that 
this will cause a great split in the Liberal 
Unionist ranks, and I am inclined to 
think that,when we consider the general 
uprising created by the introduction of 
this Bill, we may recall the words of a 
well known Irishman, not a Member 
of this House, that ‘Somebody has 
thrown down an apple of discord which 
has burst into flame and flooded the 
country.” These proposals have flooded 
the country with a storm of indignation, 
I do not know. why, except from an 
impression that there would be a loss of 
dignity in receding from their position, 
the Government do not withdraw 
these clauses. The President of 
the Local Government Board claims that 
this is an honest effort in the cause 
of temperance, and he mentioned 
an Amendment for safeguarding 
these licences from having any 
vested interest given them they do not 
now possess; but our objection is not 
that this proposal may give a licence a 
greater legal value, but that it gives it a 
moral value beyond that it now possesses. 
The increase in value cannot be pre- 
vented by any words the Government 
may put into the Bill. It seems to me 
the Temperance Party ought to know 
what the effect of the Bill will be ; their 
leaders here and outside have devoted 
years to the study of the question, and 
should know it, if anybody does. The 
Government profess to believe the Bill 
is brought in in the interest of temper- 
ance, and the right hon. Gentleman can- 
not understand why the measure should 
be met with such bitter opposition. But 
I should like to know is he, or the Tem- 
perance Party, likely to be the best 
judge of the operation of the Bill? No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman is a 
good friend of temperance. I know 
nothing to the contrary ; but he has not 
given it his special attention ; he has not 
made it his life’s work, as many Mem- 
bers here have done. If he, with the 
best intentions, finds himself on one 
side and the Temperance Party on the 
other side, which is likely to be the right 
side for the temperance cause? I do 
not know where the Government find 
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support, except among those interested 
in the liquor traffic. We have had a 
-mistake corrected, into which the 
right hon. Gentleman fell. The Cardiff 
Corporation did not pass a resolu- 
tion in favour of the Bill. It simply 
amounted to this: that, by 18 to 9, 
the Cardiff Corporation declined to pass 
a resolution condemning the Bill; but 
if this proves anything at all, it proves 
that there were some members of the 
orporation who would have liked to 
have passed a resolution in favour. of 
the Bill, but that they did not dare to 
put such a resolution upon their Minutes 
.in view of the feeling they knew to exist 
among their fellow -townsmen. One 
serious objection to the measure has 
been made more serious by words 
‘used by the right hon. Gentleman to- 
‘night. He said he was in favour of 
transferring the Licensing Authority to 
popularly-elected bodies, meaning, obvi- 
ously, County Councils. Now, I do not 
think there are any popularly-elected 
bodies more unfit for such powers than 
County Councils; and if this Bill is 
passed, it is the first step towards such a 
transfer. Their area is far too large ; 
they cannot understand ina large county 


the details of the licensing question in 


various localities. The elected body, to 
deal with such a question, is a bod 

elected over a small area and for the 
license quéstion specially. Idonot want 
to repeat the argument that owners, and 
not occupiers, of public houses will be 
compensated. I take it that is admitted. 
But when we speak of brewers and 
distillers, we are apt to think of indivi- 
duals and small firms; but, unhappily, 
the brewing interest is now far 
greater, and divided among thousands of 
Shareholders. I should like to know 
how many Members of this House are 
shareholders in breweries and distilleries. 
I should like to see a Return. It would 
be an interesting one. I am inclined to 
think, if strict views were taken, it would 
be difficult for those hon. Members to 
vote in favour of this clause, because 
they possess a pecuniary interest in it. 
I think the Government would be 
wise to adopt this Amendment; it 
would have the assent of all sections ; 
‘and if our votes here could be taken by 
ballot, 1 believe it would be carried by a 
large majority. It would be to the 
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interest of all to have this money 
devoted to technical education under the 
Act passed in the closing days of last 
Session, and which I supported. This 
measure has not been largely adopted, 
simply from the lack of funds and the 
indisposition of County Councils to levy 
a rate for the purpose, Place, however, 
a large sum like this at the discretion of 
Councils, and you will find the Act will 
be largely adopted and carried out 
successfully. It is easier to get the Act 
into operation in boroughs than in 
counties ; in boroughs the people are 
familiar with Mechanics’ Institutes 
and other means of instruction, and are 
more alive to the advantages of technical 
education. In counties the teaching of 
agriculture is urgently required. The 
Cheshire Chamber of Agriculture has 
made ; reat efforts to get the Act into 
force in that county; but it was found 
that the Council would not agree to 
levy a rate, and were not likely to 
take it up, and so the Chamber fell 
back upon voluntary subscriptions and a 
subsidy from anerdowed grammar school. 
But if the Cheshire Council had the 
money at their disposal, they would start 
a series of agricultural schools and dairy 
schools throughout Cheshire. I think 
Cheshire was the first county that took 
up the question of agricultural instruc- 
tion, and what has been done in this direc- 
tion hasgreatly improved the manufacture 
of cheese and butter. But the farmers 
generally will not take up the Technical 
Instruction Act. I earnestly hope the 
Government may re-consider their pro- 
posals and devote this money to the pur. 
poses of the Act. Other counties are 
far more generous, and spend scores of 
thousands.on agricultural education. We 
have here a magnificent opportunity of 
putting our schools throughout the 
country on a satisfactory footing, and of 
making them equal to the schools of 
France, Belgium, and Denmark; and I 
think if the Government accepted this 
Amendment, they would establish for 
themselves a claim to greater gratitude 
than can possibly result from their 
present proposal. 

*(10.1.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I do not think that 
I recollect. any question upon which 
there has been such a unanimous 
opinion as is instanced in the opposition 
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to this Bill. Ever since it has been 
printed I have done Kittle less than 
present Petitions and acknowledge 
resolutions a2ainst it. Indeed, I have 
only, received one resolution in its favour, 
and that was passed by a meeting of 
licensed victuallers, who, of course, ad- 
vocate the Bill not for the direct benefits 
they will derive from it, but on account 
of the indirect benefits» which are in- 
volved in the recognition of their right 
to compensation.. You call this a tem- 
perance measure; but how is it that 
every single body connected with the 
temperance movement in the country— 
with one exception—has taken up the 
cudgels against the Bill? That ex- 
ception is a portion of the Church 
of England Temperance Association, 
which, I fear, has shown itseif to 
be “Church first and temperance 
afterwards.” Iam afraid the nature of 
this Amendment has been somewhat lost 
sight of in this discussion. I heartily 
re-echo the observation of my hon. Friend 
who said that if this Bill were passed to- 
morrow it would remain a dead letter in 
Wales. I go further. J believe that 
the popular feeling in Wales is so in- 
tensely against this Bill that no County 
Council would dare to touch the money 
provided under it with a pair of tongs, 
or with the tips of their little fingers. But 
there is a purpose for which we really 
do want this money. Wales is eager for 
education, but it is badly provided with 
the material means for obtaining it ; and 
the Government now have an opportu- 
nity of providing those means. If wecould 
take a plébiscite of the inhabitants, I think 
it would be found that 99-100ths of the 
population would vote in favour of the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rotherham ; and the adoption of 
that Amendment would enable you to 
legislate in accordance with the wishes 
of the people of the Principality. I am 
sorry to say it is a common saying in 
Wales that the present Government do 
their best to find out what the Welsh 
people do not want, and then, having 
found out that, they do their very best 
to give it to them. Why should the 
Government endeavour to force legisla- 
tion down the throats of the people which 
they dislike? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other day said that there 
was no machinery in existence by which 
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the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rotherham could be put in force even if 
it were carried. But he was speaking 
without book, because the machinery: 
is there. The right hon. Gentleman can- 
not have perused the Welsh Interme- 
diate Education Act, for which I give 
the present Government full credit. It. 
provides most ample and _ perfect. 
machinery for giving effect to this 
Amendment. It provides that a half- 
penny rate shall be paid toa certain body 
to be constituted for educational purposes, 
and that rate shall be met by an 
equal sum from the public Exchequer. 
I am confident that if the Amendment 
were carried we should not find the 
slightest difficulty in the matter of 
machinery for working it. It is the 
money that we require, and I appeal to 
the Government on the ground that. 
Wales is unanimously in favour of this 
Amendment, to agree to it. I say 
it is monstrous that you should force 
upon the people that which they do not 
want, and at the same time refuse them 
that which, without distinction of class or 
party, they all demand. 

*(10.9.) Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Shef- 
field, Attercliffe): I listened with inter- 
est to the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He seemed to deal with 
two points, and two pointsonly. Firstly, 
he argued that the people were with the 
Government ; and, secondly, he denied 
that this was an “ endowment of publi- 
can” proposal. In support of his first 
proposition the right hon. Gentleman 
showed that amongst all the Temperance 
Bodies of this Kingdom only one had 
voted in favour of the Bill, and that in 
the case of the Town Council of Cardiff 
there had beer a divided vote. If thatisthe 
idea of hon. Gentlemen opposite of people 
being with them, why, then, I wish them 
joy. Secondly, he urged that the large 
mevtings which had been held in opposi- 
tion to the Bill were entirely in error in 
running away with cries which had no 
meaning, and one cry which he asserted 
to be meaningless was that this Bill 
constituted an endowmentof the publican. 
I always understood endowment to mean 
a free gift of money, and I venture to 
say that if this is anything it is a free 
gift of money to the publican. First, we 
are asked to give the money on the 
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footing of annual licences being a vested 
form of property. But all persons, 
whether legal or lay, with one eminent 
exception, are of opinion that a publican’s 
licence is renewable annually, and is 
revocable without his having any legal 
right to compensation. What class of 
houses is it proposed that the Local 
Authorities shall have the power of 
buying up? Why, just those badly- 
conducted or superfluous houses which 
the Justices have the right to close at 
their discretion. If there is anything 
settled it is this: that in the case of ill- 
regulated houses, and in the case of 
houses for which there is no need in a 
locality, there is an absolute discretion 
in law for the Justices to take these 
licences away, and you are now going to 
give them money for that which has no 
legal existence at all. Now, whom are 
you going to compensate? In_ most 
cases the persons who will be compensated 
under the Bill will be not the publicans, 
who are in general mere care-takers, but 
the brewers. We all knowthatthe allure- 
ment held out to investors in Brewery 
Companies is that all the beer is supplied 
to tied houses, and in the course of the 
Debate to-night we have been told that 


80 per cent. of all the licensed houses 
in the United Kingdom are tied, and 
that in the greater number of cases the 
publican is a mere care-taker, and that 


the real owner is the brewer. Now, I 
can quite understand a free and voluntary 
gift of an eleemosynary character. I can 
quite understand persons giving free gifts 
out of their own pockets to poor and 
deserving persons. But in this case 
the money to be given is the taxpayers’ 
money ; and, in the second place, I never 
met anybody who had met anybody else 
who had seen or heard of a brewer who 
was poor. About a year ago, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to place an additional burden upon 
the brewers, a deputation from that body 
waited upon him to protest against its 
imposition. The right hon. Gentleman 
saw through the position at a glance, 
and he asked the members of the depu- 
tation whether they could honestly say 
that they were too poor to bear the in- 
creased taxation, upon which all of them 
went away sorrowful, for they had great 
possessions. These, then, are not the 
men to whom public money should be 
Mr. B. Coleridge 
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given. You are making a free gift out 
of other persofis money to what is, 
perhaps, the richest class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. Now,I can under- 
stand your doing this by way of gratitude 
for past services, but gratitude has also 
been described as ‘‘expectation of favours 
to come.” I think hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are rather too timorous and 
faint-hearted with regard to the ties 
which bind them to the brewers. I can 
assure them that if they were to accept 
this Amendment they would, neverthe- 
less, have the support of the brewers at 
the next election. But they seem to 
look upon this as a bargain between 
themselves and the brewer. They say 
to them, “We will give you so much 
money in return for the support which 
you give us.” I think there is no con- 
sideration for the bargain between the 
Government and the _ brewers ; and, 
therefore, the Government might, out of 
mercy to the intelligence of the House, 
spare us these continued references to 
their duty to the House and the country 
which are so often made by the Leader 
of the House. I own I am astonished 
that a country with sucha wide franchise 
as we possess, a country which is sup- 
posed to be at the head of the industrial 
countries of the world, should refuse to 
accept this Amendment, and to approve 
the devotion of this money to that pur- 
pose which, I believe, almost every 
other European country, as well as 
America, has devoted money to. Speak- 
ing on behalf of an industrial con- 
stituency, I must say that we feel that 
we are sadly behind other nations in the 
industrial race ; and, therefore, I do hope 
that if this money is to be taken out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets the Government 
will see that it is applied in a manner 
which will aid us in the industrial race 
which all the great civilised nations of 
the world are now engaged in running. 
(10.20.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): The hon. and learned Member 
who last spoke has referred to this Bill 
as in the nature of a bargain between 
the Government and the brewer, but 
he has not attempted to show what is the 
nature of that bargain, and I challenge 
him to point out anything of the kind. 
This is neither a public house endow- 
ment Bill nor is it a bargain. I grant 
that licences are renewable annually, 
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and that Magistrates have power to 
refuse the renewal. But it must be 
borne in mind that while the Magistrates 
have absolute power, the decision in 
“Sharp v. Wakefield” only goes so far | 
as to say that the power must be 
exercised in a judicial manner. They | 
must not exercise their powers in an | 
arbitrary manner. Indeed, I believe the | 
Magistrates of this country have too 
much esprit de corps to act in such a 
manner ; they have always acted on the 
principle of renewing a licence unless 
there be a distinct case made out either 
that the house is ill managed, or that 
it is not required in the neighbourhood. 
You may say that the publicans have no 
vested interest, but that is not true. 
They have an absolute interest in the 
licences for the term, at all events, of 
one year; and, coupled with that, is the 
expectation that in the ordinary course 
of things the licence will be renewed. 
This interest, although a little un- 
certainty attaches to it, is recognised, and 
it isa marketable commodity. I heard 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Cocker- 
mouth, in his speech on the Second 
Reading of this Bill, state that the 
decision of the Magistrates absolutely 
increased the market value of the 
interest of the publicans in their licences. 
How, then, can it be said that this is an 
endowment proposal? I have dealt with 
the cight of the Magistrates to refuse to 
renew the licence. You may have a 
Bench of Magistrates saying that, in their 
judgment, the licence ought to be 
renewed, and you may have the Local 
Authority—the County Council or the 
Local Board it may be—come to the con- 
clusion that the licence ought not to be 
renewed. What is to be done under 
these circumstances? You cannot 
compel the Magistrates, exercising 
judicial authority, to refuse to 
renew the licence if, in _ their 
judgment, it seems to them just to 
grant it. On the other hand, if the 
Local Authority thinks the licence is un- 
necessary for the neighbourhood, all that 
this Bill does in such a case is to empower 
the Local Authority to buy up the licence, 
and so close the public house. Under 
these circumstances, surely hon. Gentle- 
men cannot say that this is an endow- 
ment of public houses. We are anxious, 
in promoting this Bill, to promote the 
cause of temperance, and I hold that 
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this cause can be best promoted by re- 
ducing the number of public houses in 
this manner. You propose to extend the 


| Powers of the Local Authorities, and 


| especially County Councils, while you 
leave the Magistrates’ discretion abso- 
lute. Does the hon. Member mean to 
say that if, in the case of a difference of 
opinion between the County Councils 


| and the Magistrates as to the necessity 


for a licensed house, the Council buy up. 
the house, their action amounts to the 
endowment of a publican? If the 
publican is anxious to sell it will not 
matter to him whether he sells to the 
County Council or to anyone else; he 
knows that he can easily find 20 pur- 
chasers, and the mere refusal of the Local 
Authority to buy would mean the continu- 
ance of the business, even if it be a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. ..We are 
bound to bear in mind that this Bill has 
been brought forward’ in the interests of 
the temperance cause. It gives powers 
to the localities to suppress public houses, 
and I must confess that I am at a loss to 
understand the honourable intentions of 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House in the opposition they are offering 
to this, measure. 1 cannot. under- 
stand the grounds on which they 
object to a measure which proposes to 
enable the Local Authorities to buy up the 
public houses, the evil results of which 
Members opposite su strongly object to. 
Up tothe present time there has been 
little or no restriction in the granting of 
new licences, but under this measure 
there are ample powers for enforcing 
these restrictions. I must add that I 
honestly regard this Bill as a measure 
for the promotion of temperance, and I 
believe that it will have the effect of 
bringing about a considerable reduction 
in the number of our public houses. 
(10.35.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I object so 
strongly to the whole principle on which 
this Bill is founded, mixing up, as it 
does, local and Imperial finance, and de- 
voting special sums for special purposes 
from the Imperial resources, that I shall 
be very sorry if any proposal in this Billis - 
carriedatall. The great wantatthe present 
moment is that a vastly larger amount of 
public money should be devoted to such 
national objects as improved technical 
education and the increased efficiency of 
intermediate education. While the pro- 
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posals under discussion have been de- 
scribed by the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board as very small, they 
will, in my opinion, ultimately involve 
a national outlay of something like 
£200,000,000, an expenditure which 
I trust this House will not agree to 
sanction. 

+ (10.40.) Mr. LONG: The remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down opens up a wide field. He was good 
enough to apologise to the Committee 
for intervening, but I do not think any 
apology was necessary from the hon. 
Gentleman, who has spoken on a subject 
with which he is so well acquainted. 
The hon. Gentleman hardly does the 
Government justice, I think, with regard 
to the Welsh Education Act of last year, 
and I have no doubt Welsh Members 
will admit what the hon. Member for 
Poplar kindly seems inclined to admit, 
that the Government, in the midst of 
great pressure of business, voluntarily 
gave their assistance to the measure. I 
have the very best reason for knowing 
that had it not been for the action of the 
Government the Bill would not have 
passed into law. I think, therefore, 
that the remarks of the hon., Member 


were rather unfair. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The reason 


I mentioned it was this. We were told 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Government took the whole 
credit-of the Bill, and I only wished to 
show that there was a combination of 
credit. 1 quite agree with what the hon. 
Member now says. 

Mr. LONG: Iam very glad to find 
that we are in agreement now. I think 
his most temperate and practical remarks 
will commend themselves to my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Educa- 
tion Department. But I would like to 
“remind the Committee that this is not the 
Second Reading of the Bill. We are 
now in Committee, and we have decided 
the priuciple of the Bill on the Second 
Reading, namely, that certain funds 
should be provided for the extinction of 
licences. Amendments in the direction 
- of education go beyond the scope of 
ordinary Amendments, and would, if 
accepted, deprive the Bill of its principal 
feature. An hon. Member has said that 
he regarded the Bill with apprehension 
because, if County Councils were 
empowered to buy out the owners of 
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licences now, it would be impossible in 
equity to extinguish licences in future 
without purchase. But surely, if hon. 
Members opposite at some future time 
are in a position to legislate for the 
extinction of licences in a different way, 
the present measure would be no obstacle 
to their action. The hon. Member for 
Stepney has quoted an actual case in 
support of his contention that there is 
nothing in the Bill which will enable the 
publican to obtain his share of the com- 
pensation together with the brewer and 
the distiller. If the words in the Billare 
not already broad enough to include the 
publican, the Government will — be 
prepared to make the necessary Amend- 
ment, so as to leave the matter perfectly 
clear. The intention of the Govern- 
ment is, that any money paid for the 
extinction of licences should be paid 
amongst all who have a share in the 
property, without detriment to the 
smaller owner. The hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire said that if, under the 
Bill, the County Councils bought up 
licences they would only enhance the 
value of those that remain. The 
Bill does not propose to limit the 
value of the property to be purchased, 
because it is desired that the County 
Councils shal! go into the matter as per- 
fectly free agents, able to make the best 
terms that they can. But this is a point 
which has been well raised, and the 
Government will consider it before they 
come to the part of the Bill which 
refers to the matter. The hon. Member 
for the Cirencester Division has made 
one of the most interesting speeches 
delivered on this subject. But the hon. 
Member asked the Committee to believe 
that the Bill is hostile to the views of 
those who advocate temperance, and is 
indeed distinctly a publican Bill, because 
it is condemned by the Temperance 
Party and advocated by the publican 
interest. Why is this so? From the 
very first the Temperance Party has 
attacked the proposals of the Government 
with all the virulence they can command, 
and the publican interest has been driven, 
not altogether willingly, to take up the 
cudgels in defence of a measure which, 
if not very friendly, is, at all events, 
equitable. But I am not concerned to 
justify our action in the eyes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for between them 
and the Government there is admitted to 
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be a wide gulf on the liquor traffic 
question. We both wish to advance the 
temperance movement ; but hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will not even admit that 
the Bill represents in any sense an 
advance of the temperance cause—though 
licences are extinguished, and it is 
made impossible for fresh licences to be 
issued—because money is to be paid to 
the publican. The hon. Member for 
Cirencester made a great point of the 
fact that there are so many tied houses, 
and that the occupiers are liable to dis- 
missal at six months’ notice. But as a 
matter of practice, in the vast majority 
of cases, the occupiers retain the same 
premises for a very long time. They 
continue in their premises from year to 
year, and notice is never unfairly served 
upon them. Then it is said that very 
many breweries have been turned into 
public companies ; that they own all the 
houses in particular districts; and 
that they will greatly benefit by 
some of the houses being bought up 
—the cost of distribution being de- 
creased, while the monopoly is maintained, 
I should like to point out that at the 
conclusion of his- remarks the hon. 


Gentleman gave the answer to his own 


contention, for he told the Committee 
that in many cases the brewers had paid 
very large sums of money for the houses 
they had acquired—that they had paid 
big prices to keep out competition. Well, 
if they are prepared to pay these large 
prices we may question whether they 
will be willing to sell at the price the 
County Councils will be willing to pay. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
millions of expenditure which the Go- 
vernment proposals will involve. The 
hon. Member for Cirencester (Mr. 
Winterbotham) says that this is the 
thin end of the wedge—that hon. 
Gentlemen do not so much object to this 
£350,000 as to the hundreds vf millions 
which will be the final result of this 
initial expenditure. The enormous 
total of numerous millions is not arrived 
at by taking the average, or even a 
moderate proportion of the public houses. 
It is arrived at, as far as I can ascertain, 
on the basis of the most valuable public 
houses, and by supposing that every 
public house will be closed. That I 
maintain is preposterous. Do hon. 
Members opposite really believe that all 
VOL. CCCXLV. [rare sERtEs.] 
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those millions will be spent before a 
sufficient number of public houses is 
closed in this country? Do not the most 
determined opponents of the liquor 
trade, such as the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Barrow and their supporters, 
think that some substantial good will be 
done by reducing the number of public 
houses ; and are they unwilling that that 
good shall be done because a certain sum 
of money must be paid by the County 
Councils before those public houses are 
closed? With regard to the point that 
this is not public money, I would observe 
that when that expression was used 
there was no idea of contending that all 
taxes were not public money. What we 
merely meant to lay down was that this 
is a new additional tax specially proposed 
by the Government for a special purpose, 
and imposed upon a section of the com- 
munity in order to be devoted to that 
particular purpose ; and also that that 
tax is not to be imposed upon the whole 
country. Some hon. Members opposite ~ 
shake their heads, but I defy them to 
prove that the party who object to the 
consumption of alcoholic liquor will 
suffer under the devotion of the money 
to this particular purpose. If they 
object to it, all they have to do is to 
refrain from indulging in those luxuries 
out of which the money will be obtained. 
One other remark I want to refer to. 
The Member for Denbighshire asserted 
that in Wales the powers conferred by 
this Bill will not be exercised, and he 
added that if the members of any County 
Council make use of those powers they 
will be turned out. I trust that that is 
an inaccurate description of what will be 
the action of the County Councils ; but 
even if it is a true one no substantial 
difficulty will arise. After all, what 
would be the worst outcome of such 
action on the part of the County Councils ? 
If they refuse to put the Act into 
operation the worst result will be that 
the money will accumulate, and then 
what an opportunity will be afforded to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite when they 
come into office to make provision for 
all those objects which are so near to 
their hearts. They will not only be able 
to bring into action such energy as they 
may possess, but they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they have 
2H 
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an accumulation of funds wherewith 
they can carry out their own views. 


(11.5.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, in the speech he made in the 
earlier part of the evening, recognised 
that the question before the Committee 
was one of the ‘main questions in the 
Bill; that the question whether the 
words “extinction of licences” should 
stand part of the clause was one of 
vital importance, deserving the fullest 
consideration of the Committee. He 
took the opportunity of delivering what 
I may regard as the official defence of the 
Government scheme. Well, I must say— 
and I have the greatest possible respect for 
my right hon. Friend—that I was very 
much disappointed with his speech. I 
know that if he has anything like a good 
case no man is better able to make the 
best of it than my right hon. Friend ; 
and I must confess I did believe after 
the attitude the Government have taken, 
seeing that they have nailed this clause to 
the mast, and are determined to go on 
with the Bill through evil report and 
good report, and seeing that they have 
recognised that there is a considerable 
amount of public feeling on this question, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have made a broader and a more com- 
plete defence of the present proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s answer was 
exceedingly narrow, as he confined him- 
self to the motive of the Government, 
and to one particular object which he 
thinks this clause will secure. His 
defence of the motive of the Govern- 
ment was that the Bill was brought in 
to promote the cause of temperance. 
Now, I am not going to cast the slightest 
discredit on the motive of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but I will put to him, asa 
man of strong common sense, and of 
considerable experience in public and 
official affairs, what are the probabilities 
of the case. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that those who have always been advo- 
cates of temperance are opposing a 
measure intended to promote the cause 
of temperance, while those who have not 
previously been distinguished by sym- 
pathy with the temperance cause are 
advocating this. measure because it will 
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promote that cause? The right hon. 
Gentleman talked about the ignorance 
and want of thought of the temperance 
advocates on this question. Will he 
apply that criticism to the acute mind of 
Cardinal Manning? Does Cardinal Man- 
ning understand the temperance ques- 
tion? Is he not above: all political 
partisanship on this question? [‘No, 
no.”| Will any hon. Member opposite 
who dissents rise and state his opinion, 
so that Cardinal Manning may be able 
to answer it? Itis a matter of notoriety 
that on the temperance question Cardinal 
Manning has maintained an absolutely 
impartial position. There are also 
Church of England men, like Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Canon Wilberforce, and 
the Archbishop of York, who view 
the Government proposal with disfavour. 
And you have practically the whole of 
the Nonconformist bodies of the country 
taking up a strong position in opposition 
to the Bill. The argument of the Go- 
vernment is that all these men are 
deluded. It is not a question as to 
whether they are right or wrong, but 
that they are deluded into the belief that 
this measure will not promote the cause 
of temperance. What would have been 
thought by our forefathers 50 years ago, 
if that argument had been used to the 
leading opponents of the Slave Trade in 
the West Indies, supposing a proposal had 
been made which its promoters intended 
would put an end to the slavery, but 
which they believed would have no such 
effect? I do not cast the slightest 
doubt on the motive of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I accept literally the 
statement that it is the desire of the 
Government to promote the cause of 
temperance ; but I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is not clear that 
the overwhelming public opinion of the 
country differs from him on this ques- 
tion, and that the men most competent to 
form an opinion have come to the 
contrary conclusion? The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to one section of 
the Nonconformists, about which I know 
something, with reference to their action 
in this matter. I endorse every word 
which the right hon. Gentleman said as to 
Sir George Chubb. Nodoubt Sir George 
Chubb was an cpponent of the view 
which prevailed at the meeting at which 
I myself was present, and I admit 
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that there are a considerable number of 
those who share Sir George Chubb’s 
views on religious questions who also 
share his views on this question ; but, 
speaking with some knowledge on this 
matter, and from the number of resolu- 
tions which have been placed in my 
hands during the last six weeks, I assert 
that the overwhelming majority— I am 
within the mark when I say that nine- 
tenths—of the Wesleyan ministers and 
laymen in this country who take a deep 
interest in the temperance question are 
opposed to the present measure. But I 
do not rest this on the ground of 
Wesleyan Nonconformists only. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman—and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby has asked the same thing—to give 
me the name of some_ responsible 
leader of English Nonconformists, 
Baptist or Independent, some man whose 
name carries weight, who has put 
that name to a declaration in 
favour of the principle of this 
Bill. I pass on to another point. The 
right hon. Gentleman found fault with 
the phrase “public house endowment.” 
That phrase was coined by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
as it is the intention of my right hon. 
Friend to take part in the Debate on this 
Amendment I will not presume to antici- 
pate what he will say, because he is well 
able to defend his own child. But it is 
said that the specific tax with which the 
Committee is now dealing does not form 
part of the general Revenue of the 
country, but is some specific imposition 
raised for a specific purpose. I object to 
that doctrine absolutely, not only because 
itis incorrect in fact, but because it is 
unsound in principle. The Revenue of 
the country is one and indivisible. From 
whatever sources it is- raised it passes 
into one common treasury ; and when the 
House of Commons is spending money, 
whether on the Army, the Navy, the 
Civil Services, or in expenditure of the 
kind we are now considering, it is equally 
the money of all the taxpayers of the 
country, no matter from what source it 
may be drawn. Two years ago, or last 
year, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer added very 
largely to the taxes upon the succession 
of property, and he added at the same 
time very largely to the expenditure on 
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the Navy. Well, would the right hon. 
Gentleman contend that he has ear- 
marked that duty, and that in future it 
is only to be applied to that purpose ? 
Nothing of the kind. It has gone into 
the common purse. But the present 
case is much stronger. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his Budget speech, 
told us that it is the duty of the Finance 
Minister to raise as wide a revenue as he 
could on spirits ; and all Members will 
agree that if he is raising a less duty 
from spirits than spirits will bear, 
and keeping the duty on tea and 
everything else, he is practically 
raising the duty on tea and reducing 
that on spirits. It is clear that spirits. 
will bear this additional 6d. per gallon ; 
and, that being the case, the increased tax 
ought togo into the general Revenue, and 
we ought to be relieved from some other 
tax that is pressing heavily on the 
masses. What was the one motive and 
reason which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave in justification of this Bill? He 
said it would diminish the number of 
public houses. Am I putting it unfairly 
to the right hon. Gentleman when I say 
that this is not really the basis on which 
his case rests? There are several 
answers to that plea, but I will meet the 
right hon. Gentleman on his own ground. 
The right hon. Gent'eman asks, “Is it 
desirable to decrease the number of 
public houses?” It is desirable to 
diminish the number, if we can do so, 
at such a rate and to such an extent as 
will effect an appreciable diminution. If 
we only diminish the number by a few 
here and there, we do not do anything 
for temperance; we only enrich the 
owners that are left; and certainly 
£350,000 a year spread over the public 
houses of the country cannot effect any 
appreciable diminution in the number of 
public houses. What the Bill does, and 
what we object to, is that while it will 
not promote the cause of temperance in 
diminishing the number of public houses 
it will ‘add to the value of those that 
remain’; and if we added to the value of 
the whole of the public house property, 
we shall be giving it that endowment to 
which reference has been made, and we 
shall render it more difficult to deal with 
this question in the future. The 
argument on the other side is that the 
decision of “Sharp v. Wakefield” must 
2H 2 
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be reversed ; that a licence is everything 
except strictly legal, that it has a market 
value, and therefore if the public want 
the article they must pay for it. The 
only corcession the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said he is prepared to make is 
to the Church of England Temperance 
Societies, when he said that he was 
prepared to accept some Amendment to 
insert words providing that the Justices 
should have precisely the same power in 
future as they have at present. But I 
do not know that there is anything in 
the Bill to take this power away. I 
contend that no Bench of Magistrates in 
the Kingdom will, after this Bill is 
passed, shut up one public house or 
refuse to renew a licence. But who is 
going to receive this money? The right 
hon. Gentleman says that for the first 
time on this side of the House there is 
some interest shown in what he calls 
‘the poor publican.” Well, Sir, I do 
not agree with him. I have heard 


throughout the Debates we have had on 
the temperance question a strong opinion 
expressed on the Liberal side that the 
man who is deprived of the means of 
carrying on his living has an equitable 


claim for compensation. But our con- 
tention is that as the Bill stands no 
compensation will be given to the “poor 
publican,” but that it will go to the 
brewers only. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The Government are 
perfectly prepared, if the necessity is 
shown, to insert words which will 


enable the County Councils to consider 
the claims of the licensed occupier. 


Mr. H.H.FOWLER: Hasthe occupier 
suchan interestin the premisesasis capable 
of being dealt with under the Bill? We 


have been told again and again that 
nine-tenths of the licences in the country 
are in the hands, not of the occupier, but 
of the brewer. The brewers have specu- 
lated in this class of property, and they 
have been deriving such an enormous 
profit from it that they are recouping 
themselves year by year. I see in the 
prospectus of the Walker Brewer 
Company the statement that, in addition 
to immense profits being shared, ample 
provision is set aside for the depreciation 
of property and for the extinction of 
leases or goodwill. In these circum- 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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stances, it is unjust and unfair to call 
upon the public to provide this money. 
The Investment Register on “ Brewery 
Companies and Legislation” says— 


“A cloud of uncertainty has now been re. 
moved from the prospects of the ‘licensed 
trade,’ as the legislative proposals for the 
present Session are before the world. There 
had been a slight apprehension amongst all 
concerned in the welfare of the ‘trade,’ such 
as brewers, distillers,and even brewery share- 
holders. ‘The worst is now known, and on 
examination of the several proposals which 
have been made by Mr. Ritchie and Lord 
Randolph Churchill it becomes quite certain 
that nobody is going to be hurt.” 


Then, after having criticised at consider- 
able length the proposals of my noble 
Friend—who I regret is not here to 


defend his views—they proceed to deal 
with the Government proposal. They 
say— 

‘¢ For our present purpose, however, in the 
interests of brewery shareholders, the most 
important thing is that in both legislative 
projects compensation holds a leading and 
conspicuous place.”” 


The article proceeds — 


“Although this principle was -dropped in 
1888, so as to save the remainder of a véry 
important Bill, the Government returns to it 
as a sound and rational thing, and the country 
has become educated up to it. There is every 
probability of its being carried this time, as the 
Government has taken a firm and decided posi- 
tion, from which it is not in the least likely to 
retreat with such a majority as Lord Salisbury 
commands. The double proposals make it 
certain that the whole weight of the majority 
will go in its favour. Brewery shareholders 
may, therefore, be congratulated on the sense 
of security which this equitable concession will 
bring to them, and while there is time to act 
we confidently recommend investors to buy all 
well-selected shares that can be had at mode- 
rate prices, and not to part with any 
brewery securities which they may already 
have in possession.” 


Mr. LONG: What are you reading 
from ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Investment 
Register. Again they have an article on 
Brewery Investment, in which they 
say— 

“There is generally a solid foundation of 
freehold property, to begin with, in the brewery 


Y | itself, and in a proportion, at all events, of the 


tied houses. With this there is a fixity of 
tenure, and no chance of disagreeable surprises 
from leases falling in, and landlords coming 
forward to claim the unearned increment of a 
confiscatory rent. This is the first solid se- 
curity for the capital invested. The next is in 
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the permanency of the trade. From time to 
time there is apt to be a misgiving on this 
int. The aggressive character of total ab- 
stinence and temperance advocates causes an 
occasional apprehension as to the future. 
There is, however, no reason to fear that any 
harm will happen to brewers as a whole. . . 
The large breweries now hold the field, and so 
much do these contribute to the welfare of the 
country and the stability of the national 
finances, that no Government can afford to be 
hostile to the brewing interest, or to sanction 
any measures likely to be detrimental to its 
productivity.” 
I will only trouble the House with one 
other quotation. The Financial Times 
said on May 3rd :— 

‘“‘Mr. Ritchie's Licensing Bill, which was 
issued yesterday, is sure to receive attentive 
perusal and a very wide circulation, for, if 
carried in anything like its present form, it 
will add immensely to the value of licensed 
property of the better kind.” 


Now, these people know their own 
business quite well. They thoroughly 


understand what this measure will do. 
We understand what it will do, and it is 
because we appreciate the force of their 
negotiation, and because we believe that 
this Bill, if carried, will strike a fatal 
blow at all temperance legislation for 


the future, that we give to it our 
strenuous opposition. Practically, the Bill 
amounts to the abolition of the Justices’ 
power, root and branch, and to the 
assertion that no public house shall be 
deprived of its licence unless compensa- 
tion is paid, not to the man who is 
carrying on the business, not to the man 
who is deprived of his living by legisla- 
tive action—and, speaking for myself, I 
say that under such circumstances a 
man has a strong claim on the Legislature 
for compensation—but to the brewer or 
owner, to the shareholders in these large 
companies. You will compensate them 
for the termination of property from 
which they have already derived enor- 
mous revenues, those revenues being 
based on the contingent nature of their 
property. The fact that every brewery 
share in England has risen in value since 
the Bill was brought in is a most 
eloquent condemnation of the measure. 


*(11.36.) Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars): It has been said upon the 
opposite Benches that this is a measure 
in favour of temperance, but, with the 
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exception of a small section of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, it is 
condemned by all the friends of temper- 
ance. It is argued that the measure 
will result in the lessening of the con- 
sumption of intoxicating drink, and yet 
every person connected with the trade 
is in favour of the Bill. The sum set 
aside is utterly inadequate to allow of 
anything substantial being done in the 
direction of temperance. Several esti- 
mates have been made of the cost of 
buying up all the houses in the country. 
The hon. Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine) 
has estimated the cost at £300,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
when he proposed the adoption of the 
Gottenburg system, estimated that he 
could buy all the public houses in Bir- 
mingham for £1,200,000. As these 
licences represent somewhere about 1 per 
cent. of all the licences in the country, 
the cost, according to that estimate, of 
buying up all licences will be 
£120,000,000. But another estimate 
was made with regard to Birmingham 
by another Birmingham man, who was 
fitted, from his position, to form a very 
accurate idea of the value of public 
houses. This was a Mr. Edwards, who 
was then the secretary of the Licensed 
Victuallers Defence League. Reviewing 
the figures of the right hon. Gentleman, 
Mr. Edward said the calculations were 
clever, but altogether wrong. The right 
hon. Gentleman, he said, estimated that 
in a town with a population of 400,000, 
the licences could be bought up for 
£1,200,000 ; but, he added, £3,000,000 
would not be sufficient to do so. He 
adds :—- 

‘ Such an achievement, applying, as it should, 
to all persons directly interested, and to the 
£130,000 of capital invested would make all 


previous achievements of a compensatory 
nature insignificant.” 


He says it would involve a complete 
re casting of our whole fiscal system, and 
adds, “ £400,000,000 would not cover it.” 
That is the estimate of a man well 
qualified to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject. We have also the estimate of Mr. 
James, President of the Plymouth 
Licensed Victuallers’ Protection Society. 
He estimated that the worst, and, conse- 
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quently, the cheaper, half of the licences 
in this country could be bought for 
£70,000,000, which would make the 
value of the whole about £200,000,000. 
I find that the average of these four 
valuations is £250,000,000. Of course, it 
is not contended that all licences will be 
bought up. The Government speak 
of buying up a certain number, and 
it is certain that all the money they 
allocate for the purpose would be 
entirely insufficient to make any im- 
pression whatever on the licences. Conse- 
quently £350,000 would merely be a 
beginning. They would be compelled to 
resort to fresh taxation, and we should, 
therefore, have fastened round our necks 
an amount like a new National Debt. 
The temperance question would then be 
left in a great deal worse position than it 
is in at present. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board spoke of some temperance 
meetings which had passed resolutions 
in favour of this Bill; but he did not 
allude to the meetings that had passed 
resolutions against the Bill, although he 
must have had sheaves of resolutions 
sent to him in opposition to it. Have 
those whom this Bill will benefit, the 


brewers and publicans, called a single 


public meeting? No such thing. 1 
believe no public meeting of any 
kind has been called in any part 
of the country in favour of the Bill. 
Although the Government appear as 
if they would like to defy public 
opinion, they cannot defy it permanently. 
It is of little use to say to the Committee 
that this Bill is an unjust or impolitic Bill, 
but I have no doubt it will stay in the 
recollection of the public whether it 
is passed or not. The electors are 
much alive to this question, and when 
they have the opportunity of placing 
their views on record, the Government 
will discover that public opinion is as 
much opposed to them on this question 
as it possibly can be. 


(11.46.) Mr. CONYBEARE: Right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have expatiated on the poverty and 
the woes of the unfortunate publican 
whose case they are popularly supposed 
to be championing. But they have not 


tackled the point which has been put to 
Mr. Provand 
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them from both sides of the House. It 
has been clearly demonstrated that the 
lion’s share of the amount voted will go 
not into the pockets of the publicans, but 
into those of the great brewers and 
distillers and the shareholders in great 
brewery companies. I should like to see 
any hon. Member on the other side of the 
House, who is not himself either a brewer 
or distiller or a shareholder in a brewery 
company, get upand urge that those 
classes are entitled to derive any benefit 
from this system of compensation’ out of 
the public purse. They know perfectly 
well that any such attempt would 
be received with indignation by 
the people of this country, and 
they, therefore, take good care to 
avoid the subject, and confine themselves 
to flaunting in our faces the piteous tale 
of the desperate condition of the un- 
fortunate publican, knowing all the time 
that it is a sham and a humbug. 
Assuming the position of the publican 
to be pitiable, how do Members opposite 
answer the argument that the publicans 
in 99 cases out of 100 are weekly 
servants of the brewers and are con- 
stantly being compelled to relinquish 
their means of livelihood at the dictation 
of the owners of the tied houses with- 
out a farthing of compensation? The 
publicans are not entitled to any com, 


pensation. They are the holders of a 
monopoly under which, without the ex- 
ercise of brains, and without any con- 
siderable capital, it is possible for them 
to amass vast fortunes not out of the 
wants and necessities, but out of the 
degradation and misery, of their fellow- 
countrymen. Wherever monopolies 
have been attacked and extinguished— 
whether you take the salt monopolies 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, or the 
tobacco monopolies in other times—you 
will find that compensation has never 
even been asked for. This monopoly 
differs in no whit from those to which 
I have referred because it extends not 
for a period of 14 years, but for 12 
months. It has been taken by the 
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publican with the full knowledge that 
the licence is to be held for a year and 
no longer. Therefore, to come down to 
this House and pretend you are inter- 
fering with vested interests and are in- 
flicting hardship on these men for which 
they need compensation, is the merest 
fraud and sham. Let us deal out the 
same measure of justice or liberality or 
generosity to these men as is dealt out to 
others of a similar class. These men 
hold their licences for one year certain, 
and may, therefore, be considered as 
tenants for one year. If you will look 
through the annals of landlordism in 
this country you will find the landlords 
deal out very hard measure indeed to 
their yearly tenants and think nothing 
of turning them out at very short 
notice. I should like to know what 
compensation is given to the publican 
who has been, perhaps, boycotted out of 
his livelihood by the Primrose Dames. 
It is well-known that in such cases no 
idea of compensation is ever thought 
of by the landlords, and yet I 
venture to say such men _ are 
a thousand times more entitled to 
compensation than the publicans would 
be under any conceivable circum- 
stances. Let us clear away all this cant 
and humbug. and deal with these yearly 
tenants on the same principle as that 
on which all you landlords deal with 
your yearly tenants. If you once intro- 
duce the thin end of the wedge of com- 
pensation to publicans, I should like. to 
know where it is to end. There are 
plenty of other classes who will be able 
to establish on this basis a much stronger 
demand for compensation. Legislation has 
again and again been passed which has had 
the effect of ruining a large number of pri- 
vate individuals. Take the case of the 
private schoolmasters. An _ instance 
came under my notice a few days ago in 
my own constituency. An unfortunate 
man came to me and asked me for em- 
ployment. He had been in a respectable 
position as a schoolmaster, but, by the 
operation of the Education Act, he had 
been deprived of his employment, and for 
years past had beencompelled to take other 
employment, and, this failing him, had 
eventually been obliged to beg his way 
fromhousetohouse. There isapiteouscase 
for you! What sort of compensation do 
the Government propose for relieving the 
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miseries of the hundreds and thousands 
of unfortunate men of that description ? 
None at all. This is a measure of jobbery 
and robbery—of robbery because it pro- 
poses to rob the whole of the public for 
the benefit of the publicans ; of jobbery 
because the Government know perfectly 
well it is the price they have to pay for 
the support of the publicans. 


(11.58.) Mr. CAINE: I beg, Sir, to 
move that you do report Progress. 


Mr. LiEwELiyn rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘“‘That the Question be 
now put;” but the CuarrmaNn withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


BARRACKS BILL.—(No. 234.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


INLAND REVENUE REGULATION (RE- 
COMMITTED) BILL.—(No. 245.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

*(12.1.) THe SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I do not know whether it is of any use 
making an appeal to hon. Members oppo- 
site, but may I say that this is merely a 
Consolidation Bill, that it meets with 


general concurrence in the House, and it 


has passed Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green has given notice 
of two Amendments ; but I think he will 
be satisfied with the explanation I can 
give him. I am quite aware that 12 
o'clock has struck, but I do not think 
there is any objection to the Bill on its 
merits. 

(12.1.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.) I would gladly support the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman if 
the Government would act reasonably, 
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but they will not. I have a most admir- 
able Bill before the House,a Bill which 
meets the general wishes of every part 
of the House ; it has even the support of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone —— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACTS (AMENDMENT) BILL.—(No. 284.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

*ToeE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. RitcuHie. 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I hope 
I may be permitted to say that this 
Bill is introduced with a view to re- 
move considerable defect in procedure 
under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act ; and a further Bill consoli- 
dates the law applying to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. If the House 
will agree to the Second Reading we 
propose to refer the Bill to a Grand Com- 


mittee where the details will be fully con- 
sidered. 


Objection taken ; Second Reading de- 
ferred till Monday next. 


ALDERSHOT ROADS BILL.—(No. 298.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On a point of 
Order, Sir, I wish to ask why it is that 
this Order is marked in italics “to be 
referred to a Select Committee?” What 
do right hon. Gentlemen know of that? 
It is a matter for the House to determine, 
and I think it is an illegitimate and 
objectionable mode of trying to induce 
the House to pass the Second Reading. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bnroprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The explanation is 
that the Bill 
character. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The examiners have 


reported that the Standing Orders which 
Mr. T. M. Healy 


is of a semi-private 
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govern Private Bills are applicable to this 
Bill, and so it must be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The notice was 
not down yesterday. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Examiner had 

not then reported. 

Second Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


to- 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS AMENDMENP 
BILL.—(No. 167.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 

*Sir_ J. LUBBOCK (London Univer: 
sity) : On the last occasion when this Bil? 
was mentioned a wish was expressed that 
it should be extended to Ireland. I 
stated that I feared this was impossible, 
but that if it were possible I would 
gladly do so. I find, however, that 
this cannot be done. I hope the Com- 
mittee may now be taken. 


Objection taken. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL.—{No. 245.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committe report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 


MOTIONS. 


ENVOWED SCHOOLS ACTS (CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL, WEBB’S CHARITY). 
*(12.10.) Mr. JAMES STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton): Under the Endowed 
Schools Acts of 1869 a scheme for the 
re-organisation of Christ’s Hospital has. 
been laid on the Table of the House since 
the 8th ult., and toa part of this scheme 
I have to ask the House’ to express 
dissent. I will occupy but a short time 
in showing why I ask the House to pass 
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this Resolution. The question is not one 
into which Party politics enter. In the 
district of Shoreditch I represent, and in 
of the parish outside my con- 
stituency, there is a very strong feeling 
on the subject, wholly irrespective of 
litical opinions. In 1661 money was 
left by will by Thomas Webb, and of 
this will I hold in my hand a copy made 
by the Vestry Clerk of Shoreditch. In 
this will the testator says :— 


“I give and bequeath certain lands in the 
parish of St. Leonard Shoreditch to the Presi- 
dent and Governors of Christ’s Hospital and 
their successors for ever to the intent that the 
said President and Governors shall keep out of 
the profits and rents three poor children born 
in the parish of St. Leonard to be from time to 
time nominated and recommended by the 
Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor of 
that parish. And to the further interest and 

‘purpose that after the expiration of the said 

under-leases when the rents and profits of the 
premises will prove of greater value than they 
are now the said President and Governors of 
the Hospital shall for ever afterwards maintain 
and keep out of the said rents and profits six 
poor children at least born in the parish of 
St. Leonard Shoreditch.” 


This was in 1661, and in the years from 
that time to 1790, the funds from the 
charity came to a very small sum, 


sufficient to support three children. In 
1789 certain leases fell in, and in 1790 
application was made to Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow and a degree given by which 
the number of children was increased to 
six, the income of the charity having 
increased to £130, and the cost of keeping 
each boy being £19 4s. 6d., so that the 
cost of the children was within a small 
sum of the total amount of the charity. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, after giving 
the decree gave as an obiter dictwm that 
when the funds of the charity would 
allow of it, application should be made 
for a still further increase. In 1850 
leases fell in again, and the annual income 
of the charity increased from £130 to 
£1,300, and the number of inhabitants 
in the parish concerned had multiplied 
by 10 during the interval of time, so 
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that the size of the charity and the 
number of population had grown to- 
gether. The cost of each child at 
Christ’s Hospital is at this moment £50, 
so that the children together cost £300. 
[Mr. Dixon-Harrianp expressed dissent}. 
Well, whatever the cost may be, it is 
considerably less than the £1,300 a year 
the charity now amounts to. There has 
been a re-organisation of the funds of 
Christ’s Hospital, and the proposed 
scheme now lies on the Table of the 
House, and to this my Resolution refers. 
I want to call the special attention of the 
House to the fact that, in the quotation 
from the will of Thomas Webb, it is pro- 
vided that if the rents and profits of the 
property increased, as Thomas Webb 
expected they would increase, provision 
should be made for six poor children at 
least. Now, if the fund—now £1,300— 
had been provided for the expense of the 
maintenance of six poor children, it might 
be urged that the residue should belong 
to Christ’s Hospital, and not to the parish 
of St. Leonard ; but the words “ at least ” 
and the obiter dictum, indicating the 
opinion in the mind of Lord Thurlow, 
show—and the same impression will be 
created in the mind of anyone reading 


the terms of the bequest—that the 


meaning is that the smallest number of 
children to be maintained is six, and that 
it might be a larger number. Now, the 
parish of Shoreditch does not ask that 
the whole of the £1,300 should be 
appropriated for the benefit of the 
parish ; but they recognise that if 
six children were allowed by Lord 
Thurlow, when the income of the fund 
was £130, and the cost of maintenance 
£20 each child ; now that the income of 
the fund is 10 times that amount and 
the needs of the parish 10 times as 
great, it is rather hard that, in the re- 
organisation scheme for Christ’s Hospital, 
no attention should be paid to the words 
“at least” in the will. This is the more 
hard under the circumstances, inasmuch 
as Christ's Hospital is a large and 
wealthy Corporation, and the parish from 
which this fund is derived is one of the 
poorest parishes in London. I perfectly 
admit there may be property belonging 
to a wealthy Corporation upon which the 
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parish in which the property is situated 
may have noclaim. I admit there may 
be distinct and terminable claims of a 
parish upon such a fund; but I say the 
character of the bequest we are dealing 
with goes beyond a terminable claim, and 
leaves open the claims of the parish to 
re-consideration when the fund has 
reached 10 times its original value. 
The claims of the parish have been 
brought forward in a Petition from the 
Vestry in which members of all parties and 
denominations have joined. These claims 
have been urged for many years, and 
there is a very strong and widespread 
feeling that the parish has been dealt 
with unfairly in this Christ’s Hospital 
scheme. The claim is not in any sense 
for the whole of the fund; but I do say 
that it is a fair thing to ask that they 
shall have the maintenance of a larger 
number than six children; that the claim 
founded on the change of circumstances 
which have increased fund and parish 
tenfold should be recognised. All we 
ask is, that the scheme shall be referred 
back to the Commissioners for amend- 
ment before it receives the Assent of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, that some 
concession shail be made in_ the 
direction I now represent. There has 
unfortunately been too much of a ten- 
dency in these schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners to divert funds from the 
benefit of the poor. This is an instance, 
and I am not at all sure that the whole of 
the scheme is not open to the same charge. 
There are objections to the main scheme 
for Christ's Hospital, but I refrain from 
bringing up the whole question. I limit 
myself to the matter which is the sub- 
ject of my present Motion affecting my 
constituents in one of the rest 
parishes in London. I know that the 
scheme, which I will not for a moment 
venture to discuss now under this Resolu- 
tion, does transfer funds to the main- 
tenance of boarding schools out of London 
and divert funds from the Metropolis ; 
and I do not know whether Metropolitan 
Members may combine against these 
proposals at a later period; but I urge 
now the unfairness of neglecting the 
claims of one of the poorest localities in 
London in favour of a wealthy Corpora- 
tion, and I earnestly hope the House 
will support me in what I hope I have 
established as a good claim. 
Mr. James Stuart 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her consent from the scheme of the Charity 
Commission now before the House for the 


administration of the foundation commonly 
called Christ’s Hospital, until due regard had 
been had to the claims of ths parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, for an increased share of 
the endowment known as Webb’s Charity.” — 
(Mr. James Stuart.) 


*(12.25.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): My remarks shall be 
brief, and I apologise to the House 
for intruding upon their attention at 
this late hour, but the importance of 
the subject. justifies me in seconding 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. I contend 
that the Charity Commissioners in this 
scheme have not had due regard to the 
interests of the people of Shoreditch, 
and have, in fact, violated the In- 
structions contained in the Endowed 
Schools Amendment Act. I hope the 
House will not be alarmed at 
the appearance of this cumbersome 
volume, as my reference to it shall be but 
brief. In the Act, it is distinctly stated 
“That it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners in every scheme abolishing or 
modifying the privileges or educational 
advantages to which a particular class of 
persons are entitled, or inhabitants of a 
particular area, or otherwise, to have due 
regard to the educational interests of such 
class.” Now, I say, that in framing this 
scheme, the Commissioners have not had 
due regard to the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of this particular area. Jt may be 
recollected that, three or four years ago, @ 
Committee was appointed by the House 
to inquire into the course pursued by 
the Charity Commissioners in reference 
to the method in which they had dealt 
with endowments left for the benefit of 
the poor. That Committee sat for two 
Sessions, and collected a very considerable 
quantity of evidence, which was laid 
before the House, and, in due time, fol- 
lowed by a Report, from which 1 propose 
to quote a few short extracts. The Com- 
mittee seem to have gathered from the 
|evidence that the Charity Commissioners 
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had been somewhat lax in their method of 
dealing with endowments left for the 
benefit of the poor, and if they had not 
violated the provisions of the Amended 
Endowed Schools Act altogether, the 
Committee evidently had the impression 
that the Charity Commissioners had not 
paid due regard to the interests of people 
in particular localities,and this impression 
appears in the following passage in 
the Committee's Report :—“The Act 
provides that it shall be the duty of the 
Commissioners to have due regard to 
the educational interests of the class of 
persons prejudicially affected by the 
scheme. Schemes have been narrowed 
by judicial interpretation, and, therefore, 
they require to be strengthened.” I 
contend that the Charity Commissioners, 
in framing this scheme, have disregarded 
this provision, and also the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee which sat upstairs. 
If, therefore, the Charity Commissioners 
have not acted strictly in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament, and carried 
out the desires of the Committee up- 
stairs, I think we have presented a 
very strong case in support of this 
Motion. I further propose to point out 


that what is proposed by this scheme 


will not remove the grievance of which 
the people of Shoreditch complain ; and 
I hope that hon. Members will recognise 
that on the present occasion we are not 
merely representing Radical or Liberal 
electors, but that we are speaking in 
the name of the whole ratepayers of the 
district. This is not a Party question. 
Hon. Members on the other side are 
just as much interested, and many 
of them are just as anxious to safe- 
guard the interest of the poor, as 
we on this side. What has been done 
in Shoreditch to remedy the grievances 
of which we complain? In the first 
place, the Local Authorities have several 
times urged on the Governors of Christ 
Hospital that there should be an increase 
in the number of children educated out 
of the funds provided by Webb’s Charity, 
and their application has been invariably 
refused. The Charity Commissioners 
have been approached for leave to apply 
to the Court of Chancery to increase the 
number of children, in the same way as 
was done in the case of the charity to 
which my Colleague has referred. In 
that case it will be remembered Lord 
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Chancellor Thurlow increased the number 
of children from three to six, and if 
it was right for the parishioners or the 
Local Authority to apply to the Court 
of Chancery at that time, surely the 
Charity Commissioners must have an ex- 
ceedingly weak case when they per- 
sistently refuse to allow a similar 
application to be made when Webb’s 
Charity has so largely increased in funds. 
I think, under any circumstances, in 
fairness to the people of this poor 
district, they ought to have allowed 
the appeal to be made to the Court 
of Chancery, but, as it happens in 
every instance, the Commissioners, like 
the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, have 
rejected the prayer of the Memorials 
presented to them. A few days agoa 
public meeting was convened in Shore- 
ditch on this subject. It was called 
upon a requisition signed by 30 Liberals 
and 30 Conservatives. I think the inhabi- 
tants of Shoreditch-acted wisely in taking 
this question out of the region of Party 
politics. Some gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, who take a clerical 
view of endowments generally, may be 
interested to learn that the Vicar of 
Shoreditch and the whole of the Clergy 
resident there joined in the requisition, 
and many took part in the meet- 
ing to which I have referred. Then I 
have here Petitions which have been 
prepared hastily—in two or three days 
—but which have been signed by no 
fewer than 3,044 adult residents of 
Shoreditch. No Sunday school children 
have been allowed to append their 
signatures to the Petitions. They are as 
bond fide an expression of opinion as 
were ever presented to the House. 
The Conservative Association has worked 
heartily, and co-operated with the 
Liberals, in getting signatures to the 
Petitions, so that I think I have 
justified my statement that this is not 
a Liberal or Radical question, but that 
it is one in which the entire people of 
the ancient Borough of Shoreditch are 
concerned. Now, what is it the 
Petitioners desire? They consider that 
the number of children to be benefited by 
the Charity should be increased from six 
to25. That is not an excessive demand, 
when it is remembered that the income 
of this Charity has risen from £130 to 
£1,300 a year. I think we may take it 
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that each child costs £50 a year, 
although perhaps that amount will be 
lessened under the scheme prepared by 
the Charity Commissioners, because the 
scholarships to be devoted to girls 
—of which there are three—will involve 
an outlay of less than £50 each. But 
taking the general cost at £50 only, 
£300 of the income of the Charity will 
be thus expended on Shoreditch children, 
and the Charity Commissioners propose 
to take away the remaining £1,000 from 
the inhabitants of this poor district and 
use it for the general purposes of their 
new scheme. ‘I'he people of Shoreditch 
regard this is an act of spoliation 
and robbery on the part of the 
Charity Commissioners. I think we 
have a reasonable ground for claiming 
that this endowment, which was left for 
the inhabitants of Shoreditch, shall be 
applied for the benefit of the children of 
the district, and that if this £1,000 is 
not to be used for the education of Shore- 
ditch children, it certainly should be de- 
voted to some other purpose advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the locality. I 
hope that the House, notwithstanding 
the appeal which, I understand, will be 
addressed to it from some Members on 


these Benches to reject my proposal, 
will see that it has been made in a spirit 
of equity and justice and fair play. 
Shoreditch is one of the poorest districts 
in the Metropolis, and I hope the House 
will agree to the Resolution which we 
have submitted to it. 


*(12.37.) Taz VICE PRESIDENT or 
THE COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): I have no complaint 
to make of this matter having been 
brought before the House, nor of the 
speeches of the hon. Members who have 
spoken upon it; but before I proceed 
further I should like to express my sin- 
cere regret that the hon. Members, who 
urge the adoption of this Amendment, 
are somewhat in a difficulty. They have 
stated that they have no wish to destroy 
this scheme as a whole, but that they 
are only appealing for justice for the 
particular district which they represent. 
But here comes the difficulty: This 


scheme has arrived at a stage at which 
Mr. Cremer 
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it cannot be amended, according to the 
procedure of the Act, and though it 
might be pessible to excise from it 
entirely that portion which relates to 
Shoreditch, the result of so doing would, 
unfortunately, be to leave those whom 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch -repre- 
sents in a worse position than they will 
be under the scheme. It has been sug- 
gested that this scheme inflicts serious 
injury on the poor. Ido not deny that the 
best inheritance of the poor is a good edu- 
cation, but I suggest it is an astonishing 
and monstrous proposition that by this 
scheme the poor are unjustly deprived of 
that inheritance. What has happened 
during many years? Many attempts 
have been made to deal with this founda- 
tion; appeals have been made by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London and the Go- 
vernors of Christ’s Hospital to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The scheme has been amended in 
the direction ordered by the Judicial 
Committee, and as it now stands it repre- 
sents an enormous sacrifice of patronage 
and privilege on the part of the Go- 
vernors of the Charity for the sake of 
the education of the poorer classes. 
Therefore, the assertion that the scheme 
in any way detracts from the interest of 
the poor is entirely contrary to the fact. 
With regard to the scheme itself, the 
hon. Member who introduced this 
Motion has given an accurate description 
of the Trust up to a certain point, and 
therefore I need not follow him in that 
part of his speech. At this moment, 
the income of the Charity provides 
something like £1,196 per year. In 
1852 the Governors of Christ’s Hospital 
took special pains to find out their legal 
position. With regard to a proposal to 
increase the number of children pro- 
vided for under the Trust, they ob- 
tained legal opinions, and were advised 
that they had no power to add to the 
number of the children. They appealed 
to more than one high legal authority, 
aud the view which I have described was 
confirmed by the opinion of the present 
Lord Selborne. The Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital are not bonnd ih any way to 
maintain more than six children out of 
the funds of this Charity. It seems 1m- 
possible to frame any *scheme which 
will not give rise to some sense of 
grievance. The Charity Commissioners 
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are bound to adhere to the conditions of 
the Act under which the schemes are 
framed. Their policy has been to 
observe the restrictions which they found 
laid down as to the number of children 
to be on the foundation, and if they had 
adopted any other policy it would have 
been impossible to frame any scheme at 
all. As it is, it has taken several years 
to mature the scheme. It is proposed 
that 179 children for Public Elementary 
Schools shall be placed on the foundation 
subject to the reservation as to the 49 
that now enjoy the privilege. The hon. 
Member urges that Shoreditch has been 
left out in the cold; but the reply to 
that is that Shoreditch will enjoy 
the benefit of the scheme as a whole 
in common with the rest of the 
Metropolis. So far as I understand, the 
Commissioners had no choice whatever 
with regard to this matter. They have 
been obliged to act on certain lines. 
They have not only acted in accordance 
with the scope and intentions of the Act, 
but they have also been guided by the 
Report of the Schools Inquiry Commis. 
sion and the Reports of subsequent 
Commissioners, who were in favour of 
removing the restrictions upon the use 
of educational endowments. The Report 
of a Committee in this House which sat 
in 1887 says— 

“The Committee think that the general 
policy of the Commissioners should be to remove 
and not to retain such restrictions as may 


be calculated to limit the use of the endow- 
ments.”’ 


I concede there is a strong feeling on the 
part of the constituencies of hon. Mem- 
bers of all shades of political opinion in 
regard to this matter. No man could be 
more anxious than I should be, if possible, 
to remove the difficulty in which the hon. 
Member is placed. I can only say that 
the scheme is for the benefit of the 
children of the poor in the Metropolis, 
because, at present, the children who are 
placed upon the foundation need not be 
Londoners at all, but may be drawn from 
all parts of the country. The essence of 
the new scheme is that the benefits shall 
be secured for the people of London 
generally. Before I sit down, I hope to 
be able to show that this scheme holds 
out a splendid educational prospect. It 
proposes that a large number of places in 
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the Hospital shall be retained for children 
from public elementary schools. It 
affords a day school for 600 boys, and a 
night school for 400 girls. This surely 
is a splendid prospect for the poor of the 
Metropolis. There must, of course, be 
grievances in such a great scheme ; but, 
looking at the vast interests involved, I 
do hope that the House will support the 
scheme as now framed, and will reject 
the Motion of the hon. Member. 


(12.50.) Mr, BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) : 
I wish I could vote for the Motion, if for no 
other reason than that its adoption would 
have the effect of throwing out a scheme 
which I am afraid will prevent us utilising 
these funds in the most desirable manner. 
To my mind, the class most in need of 
educational assistance is the upper 
poor and the middle class. But I 
know it is not proper for me to attempt 
to argue this question on the present 
Motion. If my hon. Friend asked me 
to vote for his Motion on the ground 
which he stated, I am bound to say 
that I think the arguments adduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
resumed his seat appear to be absolutely 
conclusive, for he points out that the 
Commissioners have in this matter acted 
entirely on the lines of the Statute 
which governs their proceedings, and 
that they have also acted in conformity 
with the recommendations of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, and of a Committee 
of this House. It would be most un- 
desirable now to revive the system 
which the Act of 1869 put an end to. 
No doubt it is reasonable for the people 
of Shoreditch to feel aggrieved. Cer- 
tainly, my hon. Friend has taken a 
proper course in this matter; but I 
venture to say that the House would set 
a dangerous precedent if they adopted 
the Motion, for they would immediately 


stimulate small localities to set up 
claims adverse to the general interests 
of the whole community. On this 
ground I am afraid I must vote against 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. 
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(12.55.) Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge): As one of the 
Governors of the Charity, I wish to say 
that we have taken a great deal of 
trouble with regard to this case. No 
doubt the Webb bequest provides for the 
education of six children only. We 


have taken counsels’ opinion, and we 
have been advised that we have no 
power at all to increase that number. 


: Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): By whom were you so advised ? 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: By the 
late Lord Chancellor. The result of the 
adoption of this Motion will be to throw 
the whole of the scheme back for 
perhaps another 12 years. We have 
been long trying to frame this scheme 
in a manner which will give general 
satisfaction ; and I think it would be a 
great pity if now the House were to 
adopt a Resolution which would practi- 


cally render futile our labour for the 
past 12 years. While sympathising with 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch I appeal 
to the House to pass the scheme, which 
has been approved by the Charity 
Commissioners. 


(12.58.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): I quite agree that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreditch has 
taken a proper course in this matter ; but 
I must ask the House for a minute or 
two just to consider something of the 
history of this scheme. It has been 
before the Charity Commissioners for 
the last 12 or 14 years, and it has been 
delayed by vested interests of the most 
extraordinary character. Claims of a 
complex and complicated character have 
been put forward, and scheme after 
scheme has been completed and destroyed, 
until those who took an interest in the 
question began to regard as almost hope- 
less the task of framing a satisfactory 
scheme. At last, however, the House 
has before it a scheme which deals with 
the largest sum with which the Charity 
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Commissioners have ever had to deal, 
namely, a sum of £60,000 a year. 
Through the delay which has taken 
place no fewer than 3,000 children have 
been deprived of the education of a life- 
time, and you will continue to deprive 
these children of this education, if you 
adopt the Motion of my hon. Friend. 
The Commissioners have to deal with all 
the parishes on the same principle, and 
if they admit the special claim of the 
people of Shoreditch they will have togo 
into the claims of other parishes, and 
the whole scheme must be taken to be at 
an end. I sincerely trust that the House 
will pass this scheme, and I may add 
that I should regard it almost asa 
national calamity if it should fail. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
I wish to ask whether, in the event of 
this Motion being either carried or lost, it 
will be open to me to bring forward on a 
future occasion a Motion praying Her 
Majesty to refuse her assent to the 
scheme, not on this point only, but on 
general grounds ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes ; I think it will 
be competent to the hon. Member to 
raise on another occasion an objection to 
the whole scheme. The present objection 
turns upon a special point, namely, the 
alleged grievance of Shoreditch. 


(1.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 87 ; 
Noes 115.—(Div. List, No. 132.) 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACT (1882) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Houldsworth, Bill 

to amend ‘‘ The Boiler Explosions Act, 1882,” 

ordered to be brought in by Sir William 


Houldsworth, Sir Henry Roscoe, and Mr. 
James Maclean. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 339.} 


It being after One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDs, 
Friday, 13th May, 1890. 


WORKING CLASSES DWELLINGS 
BILL.—(No. 107.) 


Read 2* (according to order) and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD DELAY. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Kart SPENCER, in rising to call 
attention to the delay in the action of 
the Local Government Board after an 
inquiry made by one of their Inspectors 
on 21st September, 1889, at East Hed- 
don, Northamptonshire ; and to ask when 
replies will be given (1) to an applica- 
tion made on 20th January, 1890, from 
the Brixworth Sanitary Authority for 
sanction to a loan for water supply in 
East Haddon ; (2) to a complaint made 
on 4th March, 1890, by Mr. Albert Pell, 
as to alleged default of the Sanitary 
Authority, said: My Lords, this matter 
is one in which I feel a very great 
interest, and I will in a few words 
explain the circumstances which make 
it necessary for me to ask the question 
which I have put upon the Paper. Last 
August, unfortunately, in a village clos» 
to where I live in Northamptonsbire, a 
very violent outbreak of diphtheria 
took place and a good many lives were lost. 
Your Lordships will understand how 
severe the outbreak was when I say that 
out of a population of something like 500, 
withinthree months, from 26 to 30 deaths 
occurred. The Local Goverament Board 
heard of this, and on the 21st September 
they commenced an inquiry by one of 
their Inspectors into the cause of the out- 
break. The Inspector stayed there a 
fortnight and made the most minute 
inquiries into the matter. The Rural 
Sanitary Authority were somewhat 
divided in opinion as to how best to 
meet this terrible outbreak, but by a 
majority they did come t» a resolution 
in favour of draining the parish. When 
this inquiry, however, took place they 
found themselves unable to carry out 
the resolution. There was a considerable 
minority opposed to the plan of the 
majority, and the minority made use of 
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the delay, and I cannot blame. them for 
that. The inquiry, which, as I have said, 
was commenced on the 21st September, 
lasted about a fortnight, but the Report 
was not received until the 7th December. 
That, my : Lords, was, J think, a very 
grave delay in face of the desperate 
state of things in the village. I 
endeavoured to expedite the Local 
Government Board ; but, as I say, the 
Reportonly arrived on the 7th December, 
no interim Report having been made, as 
I think there might well -have been 
in the circumstances. No doubt the 
Report was very elaborate, covering 
many sheets of paper, and the last 
excuse made was that it was delayed in 
consequence of having to be, printed. 
But what I maintain is that we ought to 
have had in the face of circumstances 
such as I have stated some short account 
of what the Report was to be, in order 
that the Local Authority might act 
promptly upon it, whereas by the 
delay they were prevented from 
doing anything. The very fact of 
this Report being exvected paralysed 
the action of the Local Authority. 
That is the first matter to which I 
wish to refer, and I should not have 
referred. to it here, but for a repetition 
of the same delay in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. The Rural Sanitary Authority 
determined to give a water supp'y to the 
village, and application was made to the 
Local Government Board for the neces- 
sary authority to obtain a loan for carry- 
ing out the project and erecting the new 
water-works. That application was made 
on the 20th January. Your Lordships 
will see how very important it was far 
the village to get promptly a new water- 
supply, for I believe there is nothing more: 
likely to cause an outbreak of diph- 
theria than a bad water-supply. But 
time went on, and considerable corres- 
pondence took place between the - 
Local Government Board and _ the 
Local Authority, all of which, as far 
as I can see, might have been got over 
in a few days, and to this day we have 
not had an answer—at least on the 10th 
June we had received no answer what- 
ever to that application. The conse- 
quence was that from the 20th January 
when we applied until the beginning of 
June no action could possibly be taken 
for supplying this place with water. But 
that is notall. A well-known gentleman, 
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formerly Member of Parliament, Mr. 
Albert Pell, who took a very strong view 
as to the action of the Sanitary Authority, 
wrote to the Local Government Board, 
to ask whether the Rural. Sanitary 
Authority had not been at fault in the 
matter. He made that application on 
the 4th March. On the Ist May the 
Local Government Board officer went 
down to make inquiry both as to 
the water supply, and as to the 
question asked by Mr. Pell as_ to 
whether the Rural Sanitary Authority 
were not in fault. We have heard no 
more of the matter; down to the 12th 
June the Board have never received an 
answer. My Lords, I think this is a very 
serious matter. The lives of the people 
in the village were practically in jeopardy, 
and the remedy was to carry out drain- 
age works and to get a new water 
supply. There would have been plenty 
of time between February and now to 
get the requisite water supply. If the 


plan proposed was a good one it might 
have been carried out, or if it was a bad 
one a better might have been put 
forward ; but, instead of that, the action 
of the Local Authority has been paralysed, 
and nothing can be done pending the 
inquiry of the Local Government Board. 


Now, what makes this matter more serious 
is that after those lives were unfortu- 
nately lost last autumn—there were 
close upon 30 deaths—within the last 
two weeks a fresh outbreak of diphtheria 
has taken place, and I have received a 
telegram from the vicar this afternoon 
stating that three lives have been lost 
from the outbreak. This is attributed 
by many to the bad condition of water. 
This, I think your Lordships will agree, 
is a very serious matter, and I wish, 
therefore, to call the attention of Her 
Majesty's Government to it. I am well 
aware of the great ability of the Per- 
manent Staff in the Local Government 
Department ; I have always found the 
greatest possible attention paid to any 
representation I have made to them; 
but I believe they are entirely over- 
worked; that the amount of business they 
have now makes it absolutely impossible 
for them to answer inquiries with the 
promptitude which is demanded. Ina 
case of this sort where life depends upon 
the result of the action of the Local 
Government Board, and where, at all 
events, the action of the Local Authori- 
Earl Spencer 
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ties is impeded until the Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry is completed, it is of 
the greatest consequence that there 
should not be this enormous delay, but 
that the greatest promptitude should be 
shown by the Department. All I can 
say is that, unless some change takes 
place, it only points to one thing—that 
the sooner the Local Government Board 
give up their functions and hand them 
over to the County Councils the better 
for thecountry. Ihave thought it right 
to give the House this full explanation 
of the matter, for I think it urgently 
demands the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I venture now to ask 
the question of which I have given 
notice. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, I wish to supplement what 
the noble Earl has said by adding a few 
words. I wish to ask him why, haying 
pat down this notice on the Paper as to 
the complaint of Mr. Albert Pell in re- 
gard to the alleged default of the Local 
Sanitary Authorities, he has not stated 
what that alleged default is. But, my 
Lords, the Local Sanitary Authority 
have been to blame. In 1885 the 
Chairman of the Sanitary Authority 
published a statement as to the evil 
effects which had happened in Kast 
Haddon from overcrowding and insani- 
tary state of the cottages, resulting in 
the breaking out of disease. Their over- 
crowded condition had caused an inquiry 
to be held by a sub-Committee of . the 
Local Sanitary Authority as muchas three 
years before. In 1885 I went myself to 
the Brixworth Union, and I found that a 
number of the houses in East Haddon 
ought to have been condemned. Here is 
the Report made by the Local Board’s 
officer—Dr. Bruce Low—and he says that 
instead of employing proper Inspectors 
and a proper medical officer they every 
now and then had an inquiry by a sub- 
committee, which was not as effective, 
not having the experience and know- 
ledge required. This Report says that the 
Medical Officer of Health is appointed for 
the whole area, comprising about 60,000 
acres, and a population of about 13,000 
inhabitants. He receivesa salary of £5 
perannum, and he is under no obligation 
to make inspections at all unless he 
receives notice from the Sanitary 
Authority, and for the Reports he then 
makes he receives a guinea. They cut 
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down everything to the lowest possible 
figure, and I think your Lordships will 
agree it is impossible to get good work 
out of a man for £5 a year. The default 
has been owing to the Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians and the Sanitary Au- 
thority, who, instead of putting the lawand 
the Nuisance Inspector in motion, wrote a 
complaint in the Fortnightly Review in 
1885 putting the blame of these in- 
sanitary cottages in East Haddon on the 
neighbouring county gentlemen. Since 
the Report of the sub-committee of the 
Brixworth Sanitary Authority, about 
three years before 1885, on an outbreak 
of fever in Hast Haddon, nothing has 
been done to improve or suppress the 
bad cottages, and it appears, from the 
Report of the Local Government Inspec- 
tor of November last, that these over- 
crowded unsanitary cottages are still 
there. I think the noble Karl is himself 
partly responsible for what has happened, 
because he is a neighbour and the 
patron of the rector of Harlestone, 
and he could surely have put some 
pressure upon him to see that he did 
his duty in this matter. According to 
the view of the Rector of Harlestone, 
the noble Earl is to blame as one of 
the 13 country gentlemen who reside 
within sight of East Haddon, and none 
of whom attended the Board of Guar- 
dians or the Sanitary Commissioners. 
Now, my Lords, this Report of the Local 
Government Board Inspector of Novem- 
ber last states that all these cottages in 
East Haddon, which were complained of 
by the Chairman of the Board of Guar- 
dians, and which I myself saw were unfit 
to be put in habitation, were all in the 
same state five years after he wrote his 
article in the Fortnightly Review, and 
after the Local Government Board sent 
down Dr. Parsons in 1885 to inspect. 
Part of this evil of diptheria does not 
arise so much from the water supply as 
from the frightful state of the village 
privies and cesspools, which are not 
emptied more than once in two years, 
instead of once in every six months. 
We have a state of thing exist- 
ing in the village which it is 
impossible should not lead to diph- 
theria and other illnesses. Then the 
noble Karl has not suggested where the 
water-supply is to come from. East 

don is on a height, and if a water- 
Supply is attainable, it would be impos- 
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sible to get it up there without force- 
pumps. But, my Lords, if, in the mean- 
time, these recommendations of the 
Report had been followed out, which the 
Chairman of the Sanitary Authority 
ought to have seen were carried out, a 
great deal of mischief would have been 
avoided. I think it right to make this 
explanation in consequence of the discus- 
sion which took place five years before 
without result. I must mention another 
thing, and that is, that though East 
Haddon is full of diphtheria, there do 
not appear to be any cases in the village 
of Holdenby, owned by Lord Clifden, 
which was built under the direction of 
the noble Earl, nor in the village of 
Brampton, which is owned by the noble 
Earl, whose cottages are more like villas 
than ordinary cottages. 

*Toe PAYMASTER GENERAL (The 
Earl of. Jersey): My Lords, I do not pro- 
pose to follow my noble Friend who has 
just spoken in his remarks, or rather his 
attacks, upon the manner in which the 
Brixworth Union has carried out its 
duties, because that is not exactly the 
question which has been asked me, 
though it would seem from the Report 
of the Inspector that there are certain 
matters which might be improved with 
regard to East Haddon, which is under 
the control of the Sanitary Authority of 
that Union. I am not surprised that my 
noble Friend Earl Spencer has spoken 
somewhat warmly, because anyone who 
is aware of the amount of illness that has 
occurred at East Haddon will agree that 
the cause of illness should be grappled - 
with at once. There has been no neglect 
on the part of the Local Government 
Board. It is true, as has been pointed 
out, that the attention of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was directed to this 
outbreak on the 30th August last by a 
paragraph which appeared in the news- 
papers. They at once wrote to the 
Sanitary Authority to make inquiries, 
and the result was that they sent down 
an inspector on the 21st September to 
report upon the matter. He furnished 
his Report on the 5th October. That 
Report was sent down to the Sanitary 
Authority on the 6th December ; but the 
delay which elapsed between the time of 
the furnishing of the Inspector’s Report 
and the issuing of the Report was due, 
as I am informed, to its rather volu- 
minous nature and to the necessity of its 
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being printed. Then the question which 
the noble Earl asks me refers to certain 
letters which were written on the 20th 
January aud the 4th March. On the 20th 
January the Brixworth Sanitary Authority 
applied to the Local Government Board 
for a loan in order to carry out the 
necessary works for obtaining a ‘water 
supply to East Haddon. The Board 
replied at once and asked for particulars. 
On February 19th, the Buard received a 
plan from the Sanitary Authority, but 
further particulars were required, and 
before those particulars were furnished 
to them, on March 5th, they received a 
letter from Mr. Pell. The Board, there- 
fore, thought it better to have one 
inspection, instead of having two separate 
inspections, in the same village. But 
they were unable to proceed at ‘once in 
regard to Mr. Pell’s letter, because, 
having received intimation of a charge 
against the Sanitary Authority, they were 
bound to communicate that charge to 
that Authority, which they did. They 
did not receive an answer from the 
Sanitary Authority until the 7th April. 
The Board then directed an inquiry to 
be made on both the points, both as to 
the water supply and the sewerage. 


That inquiry was held on the Ist May. 
After that inquiry was begun, revised 
estimates had to be made, and those 
were not received by the Board until 


the 13th May. The Report is a very 
difficult one for the Board to come toa 
decision upon ; first of all, on account of 
the difficulty of supplying the water, 
because, as has been pointed out, the 
water would have to be brought down 
the hill half a mile, and then pumped up 
again into the village. It alsoappears that 
a settlement has not yet been made with 
regard to the private rights of the owners 
of the water. Then the question of the 
sewerage is also a very difficult one, 
because the position of East Haddon is 
such that any sewerage scheme would 
require to provide for no less than four 
outfalls in order that the sewage might 
be treated at those outfalls, and as the 
village only contains about 500 inhabi- 
tants the Board had to consider a great 
deal before authorising so great an 
expense as those works would entail to 
be incurred. But I am able to tell the 
noble Earl that, in the course of two or 
three days, replies will be received on 
The Earl of Jersey 
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both those points. It is only fair to 
the Board to point out that it is Impos- 
sible to hold the inspections at the 
moment they are asked for, because there 
is only a limited number of Inspee- 
tors; and the Board are also bound 
to consider most‘carefully any questions 
involving an outlay of the ratepayers’ 
money. I certainly hope that East 
Haddon will not be the scene of any 
such unfortunate outbreak of disease as. 
the last, and that any remedy which may 
be carried out will prove successful. 

Tag Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have 
listened with great attention to the noble 
Lord’s explanation, and I think, although, 
no doubt, he has stated all that the Locah 
Government Board have told him, it is 
really no defence at all. It appears from 
his own statement that the Report was. 
received from the Inspector on the 5th 
October, and that no answer was sent: 
to the Local Authority until the 
7th December. I am _ bound to 
say that seems to me a_ pro- 
ceeding which is incapable of being 
defended in any way whatever— 
in the case of a serious outbreak of diph- 
theria in a village to take two months 
before the complete Report is made. 
Although I confess that I have always 
myself received the greatest courtesy in 
communicating with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, I must say this is a case 
of the grossest delay. With regard to 
the second point, I can myself quite see 
that to carry out a scheme for a better 
water-supply in a village situated as we 
are told East Haddon is, is a very difficult 
matter; but, at the same time, it appears 
that the inquiry was held early in May. 
We are now at 14th June, and the noble 
Earltells usthatnothing has yet beendone, 
though we are told on behalf of the De- 
partment that in two or three days, in con- 
sequence, I suppose, of my noble Friend’s 
question, a communication will be made 
to the Rural Sanitary Authority. This 
is a very serious matter indeed. Itisa 
question not merely of the existence of 
such an evil, but a danger to life. What 
confidence can there be felt in a Govern- 
ment Department if its business is con- 
ducted in this manner? Knowing, as I 
do, a great deal about the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and that the gentlemen who 
carry it on are exceedingly efficient, I 
think my noble Friend’s explanation, that, 
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the Board is under-manned, must be the 
¢rue one ; but, at the same time, I must 
say that experience teaches me that 
unless very strong pressure is put 
upon an Office, no matter what 
Department it may be, you will find that 
the regular course of routine will be gone 
through. It is therefore necessary that 
strong pressure should be applied where 
rapidity of action is required, and that 
the greatest care should be taken 
that the matter does not go on in the 
ordinary jog-trot course. Wherever 
rapidity is necessary pressure can be put 
on, and in sucha case as this it ought to 
have been put on. I must say that 
being Chairman of a Board of Guardians, 
[ have myself been constantly in com- 
munication with the Local Government 
Board, and I find that they frequently 
are a great deal longer in answering 
letters than is necessary, though I find I 
ean always get an answer by return of 
post if I write a note privately to the 
head of the Department. But thenI ask 
myself what has the Department 
been doing all the time if in the 
interval an answer comes promptly 
to me by return of post from 
the head of it. I can only suppose 
that the officials will not move out of the 
ordinary course. And if that isso in my 
own case what may it be in others, be- 
cause having done a great deal of busi- 
ness with the Local Government Board 
I suppose they would naturally pay me 
greater attention than others might 
receive. There are grievous complaints 
af the enormous time Government De- 
partments take in answering letters, 
and those complaints are often 
extremely well founded. I would, 
therefore, press upon the _ noble 
Earl either that the Local Government 
Board should be given extra assistance, 
or that some pressure should be 
put upon them when necessary, so that 
they may act with greater rapidity and 
with the promptitude which the public 
has the right to expect from a Govern- 
ment Department. 

*THe Eart or JERSEY: With re- 
gard to the delay in the Report, I have 
pointed out that the revised estimates 
were not received until the 13th May, 
and it could not therefore have been sent 
earlier. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY : They 
ought to have been. 
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*Toe Eart or JERSEY: However, 
I shall be-glad to inform the Local 
Government Board of the remarks which 
haye been made by the noble Earl. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 13th June, 1890. 


BANKRUPTCY. 
Copy ordered— 


**Of Statement showing the percentage of 
Gross Assets realised to Assets as estimated by 
Debtors in cases closed by Official Receivers 
and Non-Official ‘I'rustees respectively, in the 
year 1889.”—(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
222.) 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 
Report from the Select Committee 
brought up, and read. 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
(No. 223.) 
Report 


to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 223.) 


BARRACKS CONSOLIDATED FUND. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
charge on, and out of, the Consolidated Fund of 
any deficiency which there may be in the 
monies provided by Parliament for the payment 
of the principal and interest of any sums bor- 
rowed by the Treasury, under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for building 
and enlarging barracks and camps in the 
United Kingdom, and in certain Colonies 
(Queen’s recommendation signified) upon Mon- 
day next. 


NEW WRIT. 
For Donegal County (Northern Divi- 
sion), v. James Edward O'Doherty, 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITU- 
TION BILL.—(No. 256.) 

Lords Message, requesting a Copy of 
the Report, &c.,from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Western Australia Con- 
stitution Bill considered. 

Ordered, “That a Printed Copy be 


communicated.” 





The National 


QUESTIONS. 


IRELAND—NEWRY UNION. 
Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state the 
amount due for poors’ rate in the Union 
of Newry by the immediate lessors in 
respect of holdings valued under £4 5s, ? 
*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Local Government Board are 
informed by the Clerk of the Newry 
Union that the recoverable amount due 
by immediate lessors of holdings valued 
at or under £4 is only a few shillings, 
and that every exertion is being made 
by the Guardians to get in before the 

lst July all the arrears of rates due. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS ACT. 

Mr.JORDAN (Clare, W.) : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to a correspondence between the 
Secretary (A. Anderson) to the Associa- 
tion of National Teachers in the Union 
of Enniskillen, Ireland, and the Local 
Government Board, dated 26th and 30th 
May last, in reference to a rate of the 
Board of Guardians of the Enniskillen 
Union of the 25th March last, purport- 
ing to rescind a resolution of the 7th 
February, 1882, whereby the Union was 
made contributory under “ The National 
Teachers Act, 1875 ;” whether the alle- 
gation of the teachers is true, that the 
motion rescinding the resolution of the 
7th February, 1882, and making the 
Union non-contributory, was carried 
illegally; whether the motion was 
carried by the vote of a Mr. Bennison, 
an ex officio Guardian, who when voting 
was disqualified ; whether his vote was 
immediately challenged ; whether his 
name has since been removed, by 
authority of the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Guardians, from 
the list of ex officio Guardians of the 
Enniskillen Union ; whether the rate of 
the Guardians was challenged on the 
moment on another issue, namely, the 
vote of the presiding chairman, and a 
14 days’ notice of motion handed in to 
sustain the resolution of the 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1882; whether, before either of 
those issues were disposed of, the Local 
Government Board made their official 
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notification to the Commissioners of 
National Education by omitting (see 
letter, 30th May) Enniskillen Union from 
the list of contributory Unions ; whether, 
at the striking of the last rate in Sep- 
tember, 1889, the Guardians estimated 
for the probable amount of result fees ; 
whether the Local Government Board, 
by their letter of 30th May last, refuse: 
to further interfere to assist the teachers 
of the Union to their results; and 
whether, considering the present position 
of the teachers, and all the circumstances. 
of the case, he will request the Local 
Government Board to re-consider the 
whole matter with a view to continuing 
the Enniskillen Union contributory under 
the Act of 1875? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The facts appear 
to be substantially as stated in the first 
paragraph. It was contended that the 
motion was illegal, inasmuch as the 
chairman had declined to vote when his. 
name was called, but had subsequently 
voted when the numbers had been 
declared on each side, but before a 
decision had been announced from the 
Chair. The Local Government Board 
laid the matter before their legal adviser, 
who advised that the facts were not such 
as to make the vote illegal or void. The 
resolution of the Guardians had not been 
questioned on any other ground than 
that of the action of the chairman up to 
the 2nd April, when the Local Govern- 
ment Board furnished the Commissioners. 
of National Education with the list of 
contributory unions under the National 
School Teachers’ Act, under one of the 
provisions of which the resolution had 
come into operation from the previous: 
day. Some days afterwards a question 
was raised as to the qualification of a Mr. 
J. J. Bennison, and it appears that that. 
gentleman, not having furnished 
particulars of his property in the Union, 
called for by the clerk of the 
Union, with a view to ascertain 
whether he possessed the requisite quali- 
fication for the office of ex officio 
Guardian, the clerk has removed his. 
name from the list. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no power to interfere 
further in the matter; but it is, of 
course, open to the Guardians to again 
become contributory next year, should a. 
majority of the Board be then in favour 
of doing so. 
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LAND COMMISSION—BELFASY. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can state 
the number of fair rent appeals disposed 
of by the Chief Land Commission during 
its last sitting at Belfast ; and in what 
number of cases were the rents fixed by 
the Sub-Commissioners confirmed, in- 
creased, and reduced respectively ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land]. 


Commissioners report that there were 
143 cases listed for the sitting of the 
Appeal Court in Belfast, on April 28, 
1890. Of these, 20 were cross appeals, 
leaving 123 cases to be disposed of at 
the sitting, and that the list was disposed 
of as follows :—Withdrawn, settled, or 
struck out for mnon-appearance, 54; 
orders of Sub-Commissioners confirmed 
after hearing, 52; originating notices 
dismissed on legal grounds, five ; rents 
raised, five; order of dismissal of 
originating notice reversed, one; ad- 


journed at request of parties, four; 
remaining for judgment, two ; total, 123. 


POLICE AT PORTUMNA. 


Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state by whose directions two members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary follow 
the movements of Martin Fahy, of 
Sheenrush, Portumna, and John Mor- 
rissy, of Portumna, and pay nightly 
visits to their houses, where they re- 
main for over a quarter of an hour, each 
time endeavouring to engage the inmates 
of the house in conversation, and on 
being questioned as to their business 
refuse to answer ; on what charge were 
these two men arrested on the evening 
of the 9th of May last by two constables, 


who were under the influence of drink, 


and put in the lock-up until 3 o’clock 
next day, when they were brought 
before Mr. Tener, J.P., and, no charge 
being made against them, were ordered 
to be discharged, as there was neither a 
warrant or information against them ; 
whether he will have an inquiry made 
into the conduct of the constables ; and 
if any reparation will be made to Mr. 
Fahy and Mr. Morrissy for the injury 
done them ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 

lary Authorities report that the men 
had been under supervision, there being 
reason to believe that they are en- 
gaged in illegal practices. In regard 
to the szcond paragraph of the question, 
I understand that an action has been 
brought against the police, and, there- 
fore, it would not be proper that I should 
make any statement pending a judicial 
inquiry. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Is it open 
to the police to enter mens’ houses when 
they are not asked to do so, because they 
are suspected of an inclination or in- 
tention to commit some offence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
pretend to answer a legal question, but I 
do not gather from the question on the 
Paper that the police did that. There is 
no allegation that the police forced their 
way into any houses. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is this practice 
followed of keeping men practically 
in custody all night in order to relieve 
the authorities from the duty of making 
inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The authorities 
are not relieved from the duty of making 
inquiry. I believe that in regard to one 
of these men, John Morrissy, he was 
convicted of conspiracy in May, last year. 

Mr. SEXTON: For the protection of 
the public, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man order that where the police are 
engaged in dogging the footsteps of 
particular individuals, a record shall be 
kept of the nature of the suspicions 
entertained against them, so that, if 
necessary, they may be referred to 
afterwards ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
that in all such cases it would be 
desirable to keep a public record. 

*Mr. ROCHE: Is it the fact that 
Morrissy was summoned for intimidating 
aman named James Mitchel, and that 
when Mitchel was produced by the 
Crown at the trial, he swore that he did 
not see Morrissy on the day of the alleged 
intimidation and did not know him at all, 
and consequently he could not have inter- 
fered with the man in any shape or form ¢ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Idonot know 
that that is the fact ; but ifit is, it would 
be an important circumstance to bring 
forward in the action to which I have 
referred 
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Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): Is it 
the intention of the Government to pay 
the costs of defending the action ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that there will be an action. 


IRISH PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he still enforces the 
rule that no warder in an Irish prison 
may go outside the walls without uni- 
form ; how long such order has been in 
force; whether he is aware that it 
entails great hardship upon the warders, 
who are thereby prevented from enjoy- 
ing any recreation during the hours 
when they are off duty ; whether it has 
come to his notice that the warders are 
at times attacked and insulted by roughs 
when they appear in the public streets 
in their uniform ; and whether the same 
rule applies to the female warders, and, 
if not, why not? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the rule that 
no warder in an Irish prison may go out- 
side the walls without uniform was 
originally made in February, 1879, and 
was renewed in April, 1889. The 
Prisons Board are not aware that it 
entails great hardship. The Board are 
not aware that the wearing of prison 
uniform is the cause of warders being 
attacked and insulted by roughs in the 
public streets. The rule does not apply 
to female warders, the uniform worn by 
them being merely a black dress. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the Home 
Secretary if no English warder is allowed 
to go outside the prison unless he is in 
uniform ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): [ must ask the 
hon. Member to give notice of the ques- 
tion. 


DERRY GAOL. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state for each 
of the months since September last the 
number of Catholic prisoners confined in 
Derry Gaol and the terms for which 
they have been imprisoned; whether 
any Catholic clergyman has during that 
period been permitted to visit such 
prisoners ; has any Catholic service been 
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conducted in the prison chapel during 
that period ; and whether he still refuses 
to sanction the apppintment by the 
Bishop of the Diocese to the prison chap- 
laincy of such clergymen as the Bishop 
may see fit to nominate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
had time, owing to the insufficiency of 
the notice, to ascertain the particulars, and 
must ask the hon. Member to postpcne 
the Question. 


THE STRIKES BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for East Belfast (Mr. de Cobain) 
whether, in view of the disapproval of 
his Strikes Bill by the Belfast Trades’ 
Council and other Public Bodies repre- 
sentative of industrial interests, he 
intends to proceed with the measure ? 

*Mr. pe COBAIN (Belfast, E.): In 
deference to the views expressed by the 
body to which the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion refers, I do not intend taking any 
active steps for the further promotion of 
the measure this Session, and it is my 
intention to move at a future time that 


the Order be discharged. 


IRISH PUBLIC WORKS LOANS ACT. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what advances have been made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land under the Public Works Loans 
(Tramways) (Ireland) Act of 1886 ? 

THe SECRETARY 10 vHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
amount of the advances made by the 
Commissioners under the Public Works 
Loans (Tramways) (Ireland) Act of 1886 
is £189,600. 


POLICE IN TIPPERARY. 

Mr. DILLON : I wish to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether it is true 
that a group of people who had assembled 
on Wednesday night ina square at New 
Tipperary, and lighted a bonfire to cele- 
brate Mr. W. O’Brien’s marriage, were 
charged and batoned by the police, and 
that the police extinguished the bonfire 
and carried away a flag which the party 
had with them ; if so, on what ground 
was this gathering dispersed by the 
police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My attention 
was this afternoon called to a paragraph 
which has appeared in a London morning 
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paper, and I telegraphed to Dublin for 
information, but have not yet received a 
reply. : 

Mr. DILLON : I will repeat the ques- 
tion on Monday. : 


THE NAVAL. AND MILITARY 
MANCEUVRES AT DOVER. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he intends placing upon the Table of 
the House an Objective Memorandum of 
the recent combined Naval and Military 
Manoeuvres at Dover; and whether he 
has seen a letter in the TZimes from 
General Sir Andrew Clarke, in which he 
designates the manoeuvres as senseless, 
and calculated, if followed by actual 
war, to lead to bloodshed and disaster— 

“That vessels utterly unfitted for engaging 
in coast defence were permitted to remain for 
hours under a fire which would have annihilated 
them in 20 minutes, besides being engaged in 
other impracticable tactics.’’ 

Tre FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamiroy, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The recent operations at 
Dover were designed by the Military 
Authorities, and the only part taken by 
the Admiralty was, at the réquest of the 
War Office, to direct the attendance of 
four of Her Majesty’s ships on the occa- 
sion. I am, therefore, unable to lay 
before the House the “Objective 
Memorandum” referred to by the hon 
Member. No Official Report upon the 
manceuvres in question has yet been 
reveived by the Admiralty. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War how many 
troops, Regular and Auxiliary, were 
engaged in the recent combined Military 
and Naval Manoeuvres at Dover; the 
position, calibre, and number of guns 
engaged in defending the town and 
fortifications against the naval attack ; 
and the object of the manceuvres ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannors, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The object was to test, in 
a small degree, the working of a scheme 
of defence, and the conditions under 
which fire can becontrolled and regulated 
according to recent orders. Practically, 
the garrison of Dover was employed in 
in the defence of that fortress against 
the troops at Shorncliffe, aided by a 
sea attack. Contingents of Militia and 
Volunteers took part in the operations. 
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It would not be for the public interest 
that I should furnish particulars of the 


guns engaged. 


H.M.S. BARHAM. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
H.M.S. Barham, on her preliminary 
trial, with her engines working at only 
a moderate speed, and much below 
what she is expected to develop, even 
with natural draught, had to return to 
port owing to the dangerous vibration 
of her bearings, especially her thrust 
blocks ; whether it is true that the hull 
is of steel, and the plates so thin, that 
difficu'ty was experienced in rivetting 
them; who is responsible for having 
designed and built this vessel without a 
double bottom, in consequence of which 
the engines are bolted right on to the 
thin skin of the ship; and what 
measures the Admiralty intend adopting 
to stiffen and make the vessel seaworthy? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Barham 
and Bellont are experimental vessels, 
being practically torpedo gun-vessels on 
a large scale, with locomotive boilers, 
and built to attain a high speed on a 
limited displacement. The Barham 
made a preliminary trial on May 19th. 
This was her first trial under way. It 
was made for the purpose of giving 
contractors the opportunity of observing 
the working of the propelling machinery 
and making any necessary adjustments 
before proceeding to the official trial. 
This preliminary trial continued the 
whole day, the maximum _ power 
developed being about 3,000 horse- 
power, and the contract natural draught 
power being 3,500 horse-power. There 
was no dangerous vibration of the 
bearings to the main engines ; in fact, 
they were practically rigid. The thrust 
block bearers moved slightly, indicating 
the desirability of stronger attachments 
to the hull proper. The work is now 
practically completed. The bull is built 
of steel, but no difficulty in riveting the 
plates has been experienced. The 
responsible designer of the Barham is 
Mr. W. H. White. No vessel of such 
small size as the Barham has been con- 
structed with a double bottom ; in fact, 
the arrangement is impracticable in 
association with such light draught and 
the due protection of the machinery. 
The engines ‘are not bolted right on to 
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the skin of the ship, but carried on 
exceptionally deep and strong girders. 
Beyond the additional fastenings to 
thrust bearers, no change in structure 
has been shown to be necessary so far as 
trials have gone. 


FISHING GROUNDS IN THE THAMES 
ESTUARY. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, as owing to the deposit 
of London sewage in the vicinity of the 
Nore Sand the fishing grounds of the 


Thames Estuary are being injured, he |: 


will arrange for the station of a Govern- 
ment ship in the neighbourhood, in 
order that the sludge may be deposited 
according to agreement east of, and no 
higher up the river than, the Knock 
Buoy ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or rae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): No agreement such as is suggested 
by the hon. Member has come officially 
to my knowledge, and there seems some 
difficulty in taking any action. in the 
matter until it has been under the con- 
sideration of the Committee of the 
recently created Kent and Essex Sea 
Fisheries District, who will have power 
to deal with it. 

Masor RASCH: Arising out of that 
answer may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he is aware that the sewage of 
the City of. New York is taken 20 miles 
out to sea, and that a Government 
vessel is employed to see that it is not 
put upon the fishing grounds? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: This is not 
the United States. 


WILD BIRDS PREVENTION ACT. 

Stk HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been drawn to an account which 
appeared in the Daily Graphic of an in- 
fringement of the Wild Birds Preserva- 
tion Act, perpetrated on or about the 
24th May on the Island of Grassholme, 
on the Coast of Pembrokeshire, by 
certain persons belonging to a steamer 
called the Sir Richard Fletcher, 
employed by the War Department as a 
submarine miners’ steamer, in which it 
is stated that gannets and other sea 
birds were shot by persons on board the 
steamer, and that 

Lord G, Hamilton 
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‘six young men landed and, with the boat’s 
crew, dispersed over the island and began 
shooting puffins and gulls.” 


The correspondent further says— 


“The gannet eyries were empty, and as I sat 
by I saw above me the sailors hunting out the 
puffins from their holes and killing them with 
sticks, while three men in the costume and 
with the accent of gentlemen were wandering 
along the edge of the eyrie, pare | the eggs of 
the gannet from every nest, a bird which only 
lays one egg; not only so, but one man was 
taking egg after egg, not with any purpose of 
preservation, but simply flinging them, as 
fast as he could gather them, over the cliff, to 
smash on the rocks below. When, after Sir 
Richard Fletcher had sailed, I visited the 
gannets’ quarters’ I found that of 200 nests 
within reach only two retained their eggs” ; 
whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made as to the persons by whom these 
infractions of the law were perpetrated ; 
and whether, if no power exists to 
punish them by military law, he will 
cause prosecutions to be instituted 
against them ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The whole 
question put by the hon. Member was 
answered yesterday, and I have nothing 
to add. There is no intention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
prosecute any persons in respect of what 
has been done. 

Sir H. VIVIAN: I submit that the 
question was not answered yesterday. I 
want to know by whom this infringe- 
ment of the Act was perpetrated; or 
rather, by whose instructions; and 
whether no power exists under military 
law to punish the offenders. If there 
is power, will he cause a prosecution to 
be instituted ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I stated that 
there has been an inquiry into the facts. 
It is not known who the persons were, 
and I explained why it was not intended 
to prosecute. 


Sir H. VIVIAN: Will the right hon. 
Gentlemen furnish the names of the 
persons who landed, in order that they 
may be prosecuted if evidence against 
them can be obtained ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will consider 
that question. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
WITH AUSTRALIA. ; 
Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 


pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any definite proposal has been 
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recently brought to the notice of the 
Colonial Office for duplicating telegraphic 
communication with Australia by means 
of a cable connecting with the African 
system, and calling at Mauritius; and 
whether Her Majesty's Government 
will view with favour such alternative 
communication as being of great com- 
mercial and strategic value ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
answer to the first portion of my hon. 
Friend’s question is in the negative. In 
reply to the latter portion, I may say that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
glad to see such a line of telegraphic 
communication established. 


PORT LOUIS AS A COALING STATION. 


ApmrraLt FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any con- 
sideration has been given to the follow- 
ing observations by the Governor of 
Mauritius, in Colonial Report No. 88, 
pages 4 and 5, relative to Port Louis asa 
ceoaling station :— 

“Tf in time of war the Suez Canal should be 
closed, the safety of the long sea route to India 
will turn not only on the strength of the 
British Navy, but on the coaling stations at 
the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius; I 
regret to report that nothing practical las been 
accomplished as regards another element of 
Imperial defence, that of communication by 
telegraph between England and Mauritius. I 
found no difficulty in inducing the Council of 
Government to vote a subsidy of £10,000 per 
annum for this object, on condition that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would obtain a 
similar Vote from the House of Commons, as 
the total estimated yearly cost was £20,000. I 
understand the Eastern ‘l'elegraph Company 
are prepared to lay down the line whenever the 
remaining moiety is provided by the Imperial 
Government; ’’ 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to take any action thereon ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: Parliament 
having just voted a contribution to the 
cost of a British Mail Service to Mauritius, 
which Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider more important than the establish- 
ment of telegraphic communication, it is 
not proposed to ask for a subsidy for the 
latter purpose. 


GRIEVANCES OF TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Kart COMPTON (York, ‘W.R. 
Barnsley): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what decision has been arrived 
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at by the Departmental Committee 
appointed to inquire into the grievances. © 
of the telegraph clerks ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes, Cambridge _ University): The 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
me in March, and to which I referred 
several of the questions subsequently 
raised in this House by the noble Lord, 
have taken various, and, I understand, 
voluminous, evidence upon these points. 
They have just presented their Report to 
the Secretary, from whom I expect to 
receive it in a few days, together with 
his observations thereon. It will be 
necessary for me, as soon as I have 
formed my own conclusions upon it, to 
submit them to the Treasury. No 
time shall be lost in dealing with the 
matter, and I hope to be able to announce 
the decision of the Government at no 
distant date. One important change 
relating to sick pay was carried into 
effect on June 1, and all employés of my 
Department are now reaping the benefit 
it confers. 


TELEGRAPHIC CONFERENCE. 


Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the fact that a 
proposal has been made to the Inter- 
national Telegraphic Conference, now 
sitting in Paris, for a reduction to 1s. or lf. 
of the fee for signalling shipping intelli- 
gence both from British and Continental 
semaphores; and whether, in view of 
the commercial utility of the proposed 
change, the Government will use their 
influence in support of the adoption of 
the proposal ? : 

*Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): A _ re- 
presentative of Lloyds’ has been admitted 
to the Conference in order to represent 
the utility of a reduction of the signalling 
fee, and the British Delegates will sup- 
port it. 


NEWTON COLLIERIES, CAMBUSLANG. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that the medical officer at Newton 
Collieries, Cambuslang, was appointed by 
the masters, though he is paid entirely 
by the men ; that a large number of the 
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miners have expressed a wish for a 
change ‘in the medical officer, but that 
the officials of the colliery refuse to 
entertain the idea of a change or to allow 
a ballot to be taken on this question ; 
and whether he will consider the 
advisability of introducing a Bill to 
provide that men who pay for their own 
medical officer should be able to choose 
him themselves ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Secretary of 
State has no power to interfere in the 
matter. 


MALTESE MARRIAGES. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether it is true that a Pro- 
testant soldier stationed at Malta, where 
thousands of British Protestant soldiers 
are now stationed, cannot be legally 
married to a native in that Island 
without first taking an oath to bring up 
his children in the Roman Catholic faith, 
even when the Roman Catholic native is 
willing to have the marriage celebrated 
without such a condition ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have no offi- 
cial knowledge on the subject. The 
marriage in Malta of a Roman Catholic 
is not valid unless the ceremony be per- 
formed by a Catholic priest, who may 
very probably decline to act without the 
oath or declaration referred to in the 
question. Therehas beenno recentchange 
in the law as regards mixed marriages. 


THE CROFTERS’ ACT. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I beg toask the Lord Advocate 
whether, having regard to the perma- 
nency of holding conferred upon the 
erofter in Scotland by “ The Crofters’ Act, 
1886,” such crofters fail to be entered on 
the valuation rollin terms of “ The Valua- 
tion of Lands (Scotland) Act, 1854,” and 
particularly of Section 6 thereof, as 
proprietors ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Ropertson, Bute): I think not, Sir. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is the fact, as 
was very recently stated in the French 
Chamber that negotiations are now pro- 
ceeding between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Sultan 
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of Turkey on the subject of Egypt ; and 
if such negotiations are pr 
whether he will state to what points they 
are directed 1 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: On the 
23rd of April the Turkish Am- 
bassador informed the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs that the 
Sultan desired to renew negotiations 
with respect to the British occupation of 
Egypt, and communicated a draft Con- 
vention on the subject. A reply was 
given, to which the Porte has not as yet 
addressed itself. The House is aware 
of the utmost terms upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government were able to treat 
in the Convention negotiated by Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff. 

Mr. BRYCE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the House what the terms 
of that reply are, and when he will be 
prepared to ‘lay it upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The hon. Member 
knows that that would bea very unusual 
course ; and, as the Porte has not yet 
replied, it would be impossible for me to 
fix any date. 


PLEURO - PNEUMONIA. 

CotoneL BLUNDELL ( Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether ‘the 
Agricultural Department is aware that 
pleuro-pneumonia has brokon out in the 
districts of Wigan, Pemberton, and 
Newton, Lancashire ; whether, in the 
four cases which have occurred, the 
cattle have been bought from the same 
firm of cattle dealers; and whether the 
Inspector was taken to only one of several 
farms belonging to the firm of cattle 
dealers in question ? 

Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): Yes, Sir; lam aware 
that there have, unfortunately, been out- 
breaks of pleuro-pneumonia in the dis- 
tricts of Wigan and Newton, but we 
have received no Returnsfrom Pemberton. 
In the case of five recent outbreaks in 
the neighbourhood of Wigan and 
Warrington, it has been ascertained by 
an Inspector of the Board that the 
diseased animals were bought of a local 
dealer named Bennett, of Padgate, who 
has professed his inability to give any 
information as to the origin of the 
cattle. I have no information as to 
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whether the Inspector was taken to only 
one of several farms belonging to the 
firm referred to in the question. 


THE ZAMBKESI. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
delimitation of our sphere of influence 
south of the Zambesi, which was pro- 
claimed by the High Commissioner of 
South Africa in November, 1888, is in- 
cluded in the questions now being dis- 
cussed at Berlin ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : It has already 
been stated that our sphere of influence 
was not defined, but only roughly indi- 
cated towards the North-West ; and this, 
as well as all other unsettled delimitations 
are under discussion. I must decline to 
enter into particulars. 


THR RESIGNATION OF MR. MONRO. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what 
are the points in which difference of 


opinion between himself and the Com 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police has 


led to the resignation of the latter ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers that question, perhaps he 
will state whether it is true that for the 
office of Assistant Commissioner, vacated 
by the death of Colonel Pearson, Mr. 
Monro submitted the name of Chief Con- 
stable Howard, a police officer of great 
experience, and that the right hon. 
gentleman nominated his own private 
secretary, Mr. Ruggles Brise, who has had 
no'police, military, or legal experience at 
all. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: With the permis- 
sion of the House I will read the Com- 
missioner’s letter— 

“Secretary of State. 


‘The result of our interview yesterday has 
been to convince methat I can no longer with 
propriety continue to hold the appoiatment of 
Commissioner of Police. ‘he views which I 
entertain as tothe justice and reasonableness 
of the claims of the Metropolitan Police in con- 
nection with superannuation being unfor- 
tunately on vital points diametrically opposed 
to those of the Secretary of State, I cannot for 
reasons given in my Memorandum of the 5th 
inst., accept the Bill as adequately meet- 
ing such just and _ reasonable claims. 
It is, therefor2, unfair both to tie 
Government and to myself that I should be 
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— in the position of having to support a 
ill with reference to which I[ find 
myself in opposition to the views of 
the Secretary of State, and in sym- 
pathy with whet I conceive to be the just 
claims of the members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force. For many months I have found myself 
surrounded with difficulties in attempting to 
procure recognition of what seem to me to be 
the fair requirements and demands of police 
service in connection with other important 
matters. My views as to police administration, 
unfortunately, differ in many important respects: 
from those held by the Secretary of State, and 
I have received clear indications that the duties. 
of the successor of Colonel Pearson are to be in- 
trusted to a gentleman who, however estimable 
personally, has no police, military, or legal 
training. I have no wish whatever to trench 
on the authority and prerogative of the Secre- 
tary of State, and, under such circumstances, F . 
feel it only 1ight to place my resignation of the 
appointment which I have the honour to 
hold in your hands. 1 hereby do so, and 
shall be ready at once to make over charge 
to any officer who, on my resignation being 
accepted, may be appointed to succeed me. 
«June 10.” “J. Monro. 


With regard to the question of patronage, 
I informed Mr. Monro that I could not 
regard that as a ground for his resigna- 
tion, inasmuch as I had formed no 
decision on the subject, and had expressed 
none. As to differences of view in re- 
gard to police administration, I told him 
1 should hope those were capable of being 
reasonably adjusted. But, looking at 
the attitude which Mr. Monro considered 
he was bound to take up with regard to 
my views on the subject of superannua- 
tion, and at the whole tenour of the 
letter I, have read, I felt I had no alter- 
native but to accept his resignation. The 
Government Superannuation Bill will be- 
in the hands of Members in a few days, 
and it will be for the House to judge of 
the proposals it contains. It will be 
found to make what the Government 
consider reasonable, and even liberal, 
provision for the Metropolitan as well as 
for the provincial police. It goes as far 
as any former proposed legislation ; and, 
in particular, it will give to the Metro- 
politan Police a right to pension after 25 
years’ service, irrespective of age, and 
without medical certificate. 1 regret 
extremely that the Commissioner should 
have considered our proposals inadequate ; 
but we have felt that the interests of 
ratepayers and the general pension ar- 
rangements of the Public Service had to 
be considered as well as the desires of 
the police. In answer to the question of 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green, I 
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-have to inform him that I have not 
rejected the name of Chief Constable 
Howard. On the contrary, I propose to 
appoint him to the post. 

Mr.-J. STUART: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay upon the Table the 
Memorandum referred to before the dis- 
cussion of the Bill comes on ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
question, I wish to say that this is a matter 
of such grave importance that I would 
ask him whether he will give an early 
opportunity to the House of having this 
statement before us that we may discuss 
it. I would venture to suggest that the 
proper course to take in the matter 
would be to fix aday for taking the 
Police Vote in Committee of Supply. 
There is still much Supply to be taken, 
and if the Police Vote were placed first, 
there would be an opportunity afforded 
for the statement, which I am sure the 
Government is as desirous to make as the 
House is to receive. I only venture to 
make that suggestion on account of the 
extreme gravity of the differences of 
opinion between the Home Secretary and 
Scotland Yard. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The suggestion 


seems to me eminently reasonable, and 1 
hope that the First Lord of the Treasury 
will be able to accept it and to fix an 
early date for the discussion of this 
subject. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : There is another 


question which I forgot to ask. The 
other night, when we were discussing 
the question of police superannuation, I 
understood, from a remark of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, that 
the Police Superannuation Bill would be 
in the hands of the House before we 
came to the discussion of Clause 4 of the 
Local Taxation Bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have every reason 
to hope that the Police Superannuation 
Bill will be circulated by Monday. With 
regard to the Memorandum mentioned 
by the hon. Member (Mr. J. Stuart), it 
contains comments and suggestions of 
alterations in the clauses of the Bill 
which the Commissioner had confi- 
dentially to communicate, and I do not, 
therefore, think that the document is 
one which could properly be laid. on 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: May I ask 
whether, in order to avoid these frequent 
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changes in the office of Chief Commis. 
sioner, and the differences of opinion 
which cannot conduce to the safety of 
the Metropolis, the right hon. Gentleman 
will advise Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the expediency of placing the 
management of the police in the hands 
of the London County Council ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Differences of 
opinion would be more likely to arise if 
the London County Council had the 
control of the Metropolitan Police. 


Mr. C. GRAHAM: That has nothing 
to do with my question. I did not ask 
whether the London County Council 
would be more likely to agree with the 
Chief Commissioner than the Secretary 
of State, but whether, with a view to 
securing the safety of the Metropolis, he 
will consider the propriety of placing 
the management of the police in the 
hands of the London County Council ? 


HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India if he can give the House 
detailed particulars respecting the under- 
mentioned items in the Home Accounts 
of the Government of India, of which no 
particulars appear in Paliamentary 
Paper, No. 171, 9th of May, 1890:— 
The persons to whom payments were 
made, the amounts paid in each instance, 
and the reason for making such pay- 
ments of compassionate allowances, 
£2,457 14s. 6d. (page 9); like informa- 
tion respecting compassionate and mis- 
cellaneous pensions, £4,987 7s. 6d., and 
gratuities £585 (page 11); like infor- 
mation respecting gratuities granted 
on retirement to members of the 
Uncovenanted Services of India, 
£2,057 2s. ld. (page 11), and the cir- 
cumstances under which the following 
charges were incurred: ‘Cost of stores 
lost in transit in India,’’ £7,808 4s. 1d. 
(page 13), showing through default 
stores to this amount were lost; and 
whether the stores were insured ? 

*Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): If 
the hon. Gentleman will move for the 
information, it will be given as an unop- 
posed Return. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I will move for 
it on Monday. 
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FORTROSE ACADEMY. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether the old Academy 
at Fortrose, which it is proposed to re- 
build on another site, is to be under the 
management of the School Board of 
Rosemarkie as a higher public school ; 
and whether, by the existing law, School 
Boards are entitled to build higher 
public schools at the expense of the 
ratepayers ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : No reso- 
lution has been passed to raise the Fort- 
rose Academy to the status of a Higher 
Class Public School, and we are not aware 
that there is any intention of altering 
the present status. In view of this, the 
point raised in the second part of the 
hon. Member’s question does not arise. 


THE TRANSCASPIAN PROVINCES. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office has received any special Report on 
the new proposals of the Russian 
Government for the State colonisation 
of certain Transcaspian Provinces ; and, 
if not, whether such a Report could be 


procured and laid before Parliament ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No such Report 
has been received; but inquiry on the 
subject will be made of Her Majesty’s 
Embassy at St. Petersburg. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he can give 
any further information as to the reported 
attacks on the mining settlement at 
Bartica, on the Essequebo, in British 
Guiana ; and whether he has yet received 
any Report on that occurrence from 
Colonel the Hon. R. Cotton, the Chief of 
the Police ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: There has been 
no attack on the settlement at Bartica, 
but Colonel Cotton’s Report, received 
by the last mail, states that a rumour 
reached the Government that a party of 
70 armed Venezuelans had entered 
British territory ; and that a party of 14 
boat’s hands and police, under the com- 
mand of a general, who stated that he 
was an Inspector of Rivers appointed by 
the Venezuclan Government, and 
described as “half-naked savages,” 
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appeared before the penal settlement at 
Reecesent and were promptly dis- 


armed by the Stipendiary Magistrate. 
The Government are taking every pre- 
caution to prevent the violation of 
colonial territory. 


the House of Commons. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade in 
which newspapers and under what dates 
was the Schedule of Rates contained in 
the Pier and Harbour Provisional Order 
(No. 4) Bill published as required by 
Section 9 of the General Pier and Har- 
bour Act of 1861 ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The section 
of the Act of 1861 named in the hon. 
Member’s question was repealed in 1862 
by the Pier and Harbour Act Amend- 
ment Act. The requirements of the 
last-mentioned Act, both as to advertise- 
ment and deposit of the Draft Order, 
were duly complied with in the case of 
the application for the Scilly Pier Order. 
The advertisement appeared in the 
London Gazette of 26th Novem er, and 
in the Cornishman of 7th and 14th of 
the same month, and the Draft Order in 
full was deposited for inspection at the 
Custom Houses of Scilly, Penzance, and 
Falmouth. 


BOY MESSENGERS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that, in 
connection with the service of the Press 
in this House, a number of young boys 
are employed by the Boy Messenger 
Company; that these boys (about 13 
years of age) have to be on duty from 12 
o’clock mid-day till whatever hour the 
House sits, with only one half-hour off 
duty for tea; that on a recent occasion, 
when the House sat till 2 or 3 
o’clock a.m., one lad of 13, who had been 
on duty since the previous mid-day with 
only one-half hour for tea at 6 o'clock, 
had to go into the City with Press 
messages before he could leave work ; 
and whether he is prepared to introduce 
legislation to protect these young lads 
from being compelled to work such long 
hours ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that the ordinary hours of attendance of 
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these boys do not exceed the limits pre- 
scribed by the Factory Acts, though, of 
course, these boys do not come within 
the scope of those Acts. They may 
occasionally work overtime ; but I have 
had no facts before me to show that 
legislation is necessary. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that one of these boys 
was working from 12 o’clock at noon until 
3 o'clock in the morning ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Iam not aware of 
that fact. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: He told me so 
himself. 


NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the opinion of the Admiralty 
Ordnance Authorities was taken before 
the adoption of the new magazine rifle 
by the Army ; whether their opinion was 
favourable ; and when it is expected by 
the Admiralty that the same arm will be 
in use in the Navy ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The opinion of 
the Admiralty was tiken before the 
adoption of the new magazine rifle for the 
Army. Onthe whole, the opinion ofthe 
Naval Authorities was favourable. The 
Admiralty do not propose to introduce 
this rifle into the Navy until next year. 


TROVE IN MERIONETH. 
SHIRE. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether his attention has been 
called to the discovery of certain pieces 
of ancient plate in Merionethshire, on 
Crown lands; whether the Crown has 
taken any action as to their custody ; 
who is the proper custodian; and 
whether this discovery does not lead to 
the proposals which have been suggested 
for a National Museum for Wales ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: My attention has 
been called to the discovery referred to, 
and the Treasury Solicitor is in com- 
munication with the Chief Constable of 
Merionethshire with reference to the 
Crown’s claim if the articles discovered 
prove to be treasure trove. I understand 
that the chalice and paten discovered 
are in the possession of Mr. Robert 
Griffith, of Dolgelly, to whom notice was 
given that they are claimed as treasure 
trove, and that he will be held respon- 
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sible if he parts with the possession of 
them to any person on any claim hostile 
to that of the Crown. I am not aware 
of any proposals for a National Museum | 
for Walcs. 


“ MITCHELL PV, REGINA.” 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if it is true certain official letters 
between the suppliant in “ Mitchell v. 
Regina, Deputy Adjutant General, R.E., 
War Office,” on the subject of his claim 
for compensation under the Queen’s 
Warrant, and prior to the suppliant’s 
retirement in 1857, has been withheld 
from the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
also suppressed from the demurrer and 
plea filed in the High Courts of Justice ; 
whether it is true that, on the 4th June, 
a notice was served on the suppliant in 
“Mitchell v. Regina” by the agent of the 
War Office to pay the costs of the Crown 
in the Court of Appeal, and what is the 
amount; and whether it is true it is 
intended to make charges against the 
suppliant for the fees of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General at the 
trial in Court of Appeal on. the 12th 
May ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: AIl letters and 
papers in the War Office which bore on 
Colonel Mitchell’s case were placed at 
the disposal of the counsel who con- 
ducted it. It has been already stated in 
this House that the claim for the costs 
of the Crown will not, as an act of grace, 
be enforced against Colonel Mitchell. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
have also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he has received an official 
letter, dated 15th May, from the sup- 
pliant in “ Mitchell v. Regina,” in which 
he complains that in consequence of the 
action of the War Office his home in 
England has been broken up, and his 
family driven to the Continent for 
economy’s sake, that he has for many 
weeks been indebted to a gentleman for 
permission to occupy an attic in his 
house at a low charge, and for many 
weeks past has avoided, as far as possible, 
public places, not having decent clothes 
to wear nor money to buy others; 
whether it is true that this official letter 
was never submitted to him, but was 
replied to on the day after it had been 
received by a subordinate officer; and 
whether a letter of that nature should by 
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Departmental] rule have been submitted 
to a higher branch of the War Office 
presided over by Mr. Cave? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Such a letter 
would be rightly replied to by Mr. Cave, 
and I agcept fully the responsibility for 
the answer sent. Whether the letter 
itself was submitted to me or not is a 
question of office administration, which I 
decline to answer. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Attorney General if it is 
the case that the suggestion to com- 
promise the case of “‘ Mitchell v. Regina” 
was made to the suppliant prior to the 
trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench of 
4th February, and that the suppliant 
responded in the affirmative ; whether a 
second suggestion to compromise was 
made subsequent to the trial, and the 
suppliant again responded in the affirma- 
tive; and whether it is true that no 
substantial offer has yet been made to 
the suppliant ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I must 
respectfully decline to answer the hon. 
Member’s question. Any communica- 


tions which passed between myself and 


the counsel for General Mitchell were 
strictly confidential. The question is 
framed under a complete mis-apprehen- 
sion. 


POSTMEN’S MEETINGS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
could inform the House how long the 
Rule prohibiting postmen from attending 
public meetings has been in force ? 

*Mr. RATKES: There is no Rule pro- 
hibiting postmen from attending public 
meetings. In March, 1866, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, who was then Postmaster 
General, made a Regulation (which has 
been placed on the Table of this House 
during the present Session on the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Glamorganshire) requiring meetings of 
postmen convened for the consideration 
of official questions to be held in post 
office buildings, and subject,consequently, 
to the permission in each case of the 
authorities. This Rule was relaxed by 
my Order on April 19, 1890, and post- 
men are now free to hold such meetings 
anywhere, and without asking permission 
from the Department, if they comply 
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with the Regulations, which I have more 
than once stated in this House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the Rules 
of the Service under which he has re- 
cently punished the postmen for attend- 
ing a meeting on Clerkenwell Green, and 
state when and by whom those Rules 
were framed ? 


Meetings. 


The following Questions upon the same 
subject were also upon the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for the Cam- 
borne Division:—To ask the Post- 
master General whether he will state 
how many hours per diem the several 
classes of Post Office employés are required 
to work, and whether, if any postmen 
take part ina meeting after the hours of 
their own particular work, they are still 
liable to punishment, on the ground that 
the meeting is taking place during the 
working hours of the Service generally ? 
To ask the Postmaster General whether, 
in view of the extreme discontent pre- 
vailing amongst the Post Office employés, 
he will consider the advisability of insti- 
tuting a full inquiry into their griev- 
ances, and whether, pending the result 
of such inquiry, he will re-instate the men 
he has recently punished ? and to ask the 
Postmaster’ General whether he is 
correctly reported to have stated that 
the postmen are at liberty to attend 
meetings either indoors or out of doors, 
provided they conform to the Rules of the 
Service, and that one of such Rules is that 
they should prevent any outsider from at- 
teuding such meetings ; whether he can 
state what measures the men ought to 
adopt to prevent an outsider attending one 
of their open-air meetings, and whether 
the presence of a Member of Parliament 
would constitute such a breach of the 
Post Office Rules as would justify the 
recent rigorous punishment of the men ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I propose to answer 
the whole of these questions together. 
There is no Code defining the measure 
of punishment to be inflicted for insubor- 
dination and defiance of Rules. This is a 
question which the Postmaster General 
has to decide for himself upon each case 
according to its merits. I may add, at 
the same time, that it has been to me a 
matter of unfeigned regret that any post- 
men should have allowed themselves to 
be so misled as to make punishment 
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necessary ; but Iam sure that the gene- 
ral body of postmen will see that they 
have left me no alternative but to vindi- 
cate the authority of the Department. 
Generally speaking, the duties of a Post 
Office servant occupy him for eight 
hours out of the 24. Postmen render 
themselves liable to punishment, because 
they take part ina meeting without com- 
plying with the prescribed conditions, 
not because the meeting is held ata time 
when some other postmen are at work. 
A Departmental Committee has, for 
some time, been engaged in inquiring 
into alleged grievances in one large de- 
partment of the Post Office, and I have 
recently received deputations from other 
branches of the Service, whose representa- 
tions [ am, with my official advisers, now 
carefully considering. As regards the 
men under suspension, they will be re- 
stored to duty as soon as they have given 
satisfactory assurances for their future 

behaviour. I am correctly reported 
to have stated that the postmen are at 
liberty to attend meetings either indoors 
or out of doors, provided they conform to 
the Rules of the Service, and that one of 
such Rules is that they should exclude 
any outsider from attending such meet- 
ings. Open-air meetings scarcely seem 
to be the best adapted for reasonable de- 
liberation and discussion of official ques- 
tions, but those who hold them must be 
responsible for the observance of the Rule 
to which the hon. Member refers, and I 
think that I have a right to expect that 
Members of this House will not incite 
public servants to breaches of the 
Rules under which their Department is 
administered. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: In reference to 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the last question, is it not the fact 


that postmen, as a rule, are not in the 
receipt of very high wages, and that it 
would not always be possible for them 
to hire a hall for the discussion of their 
grievances? Is that not a sufficient 
ground for permitting them to meet in 
the open air? May I also ask what 
measures the men ought to adopt to 
prevent an outsider from attending one 
of their open-air meetings, if the pre- 
sence of a stranger is to expose them to 
punishment? Would not the enforce- 
ment of that Rule practically abrogate 
their right of meeting in the open air ? 
Mr. Raikes 
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*Mx. RAIKES : I am not prepared to say 
that the Committee might not have some 
difficulty inexcluding some enthusiastic 
sympathisers. I have not said that 
there is a Rule against open-air meetings, 
although I have pointed out their dis- 
advantages. 

Eart COMPTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed his regret that 
the postmen should have allowed them- 
selves to be misled. By whom were 
they misled and in what manner ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am afraid that it 
would take a long time to answer that 
question. [Cries of “Go on” from the 
Opposition Benches.| The individual 
who signed the notices and made himself 
responsible for the statements contained 
in them is not a member of the Postal 
Service at all, but was largely connected 
with the organisation of the dock strike 
in the winter. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of Members of this 
House inciting the Post Office officials. 
Will he be kind enough to state on what 
occasion any Member of this House 
incited Post Office officials to any 
breach of the Rules of the Service? Are 
we to understand that if the Post Office 
employés invited any hon. Member to 
attend one of their meetings, he is pre- 


cluded from accepting such an invitation — 


for fear of exposing the men to punish- 
ment. 

*Mr. RAIKES: I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will not deem me discourteous if I 
say that I have nothing to add to my 
former answer. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will repeat the 
question upon some other day. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
Is it correct that two months ago, when 
postmen desired to be addressed at one 
of the meetings by Members of Par- 
liament, they were given to understand 
that Members of Parliament could not 
attend ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I do not remember 
the occasion, but if the hon. Member 
wishes I will make inquiry. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is it the fact 
that the postmen at the Western Dis- 
trict Post Office have declined to do the 
duties of the men who were suspended 
for attending a Trade Union Meeting; 
and whether the duties have only been 
taken up under threats from their 


| superior officers ? 
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_ *Mr. RAIKES: There is no foundation 
for the statement implied in the question 
that the postmen at the Western District 
Office have declined to do the duties of 
the men who have been suspended, or 
have taken up those duties only under 
threats from their superior officers. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether telegraph messenger boys are 
being employed to do the duties of the 
postmen at the Western District Post 
‘Office who were suspended for attending 
aTrade Union meeting ; and whether he 
considers that the important duties of 
experienced men may, with safety to the 
public, be entrusted to these lads? 


*Mr. RAIKES: The work of four out 
of the seven men who have been super- 
seded is being done by telegraph 
messengers, from whom the postmen’s 
class is recruited. Any duties tempo- 
rarily vacant are, as a matter of course, 
supplied for in this way. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is it the fact 
that several thousand letters which 
should have been sent last night from 
the East Central Office to the district 
offices for delivery by the 7.15 p.m. 
dispatch were not sent off at all that 
night ; whether the congestion of work 
_ has been overtaken; and whether it is 
possible to settle the difficulties be- 
tween the suspended postmen and the 
Postal Authorities in such a way as 
not to endanger the proper carrying 
on of the postal work ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir; there is no 
foundation whatever for any of the 
statements contained in these questions. 
Iam happy to inform the hon. Member 
that there was neither delay of letters 
nor congestion of work last night. 
As regards difficulties, I am not aware 
of any. 


SPURIOUS JUBILEE SHILLINGS. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that a shilling 
piece, recently issued by the Mint, has 
erroneously been supposed to be spurious, 
and to have been coined in Germany ; 
whether, in addition to the shilling 
piece known as the Jubilee shilling, 
another has since been issued from the 
Mint in which the representation of the 
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head of Her Majesty the Queen is much 
larger than that issued in 1887 ; whether, 
in the shilling pieces recently issued by 
the Mint, there is no space between the 
representation of the head of Her Ma- 
jesty and the rim, whereas on that issued 
in 1887 there is a considerable space ; 
and, whether the statements published 
in the newspapers recently to the effect 
that the shilling piece without any space 
between the representation of the head 
of Her Majesty the Queen and the rim 
of the coin are spurious, and have been 
manufactured in Germany, and are only 
of the value of 74d. are wholly mis- 
taken and erroneous ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; I am aware 
that there has been such an impression, 
but the statements mentioned by the 
hon. Member are quite unfounded. In 
1889 a slight change was made in 
what is known as the Jubilee shilling, 
the head of Her Majesty being slightly 
enlarged. There is less space, therefore, 
on this coin between the head of Her 
Majesty and the rim than there was on 
the original Jubilee shilling, but the 
newspaper statements that coins of this 
description are spurious are entirely 
mistaken. 


BONDING AND BLENDING WHISKY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when the Committee on Bonding 
and Blending Whisky will be appointed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have been con- 
sidering the terms of the Reference to be 
made to this Committee, and, without 
pledging myself to the exact language, I 
may say that the terms will be generally 
as follows :— 


‘‘ That a Committee be appointed to consider 
the question whether, on grounds of public 
health, it is desirable that certain classes of 
spirits, British and foreign, should be kept in 
bond for a definite period of time before they 
pass into consumption, and to inquire into the 
system of blending British and foreign spirits in 
or out of bond, and as to the propriety of 
applying the Sale of Foods and Drugs Act 
and the Merchandise Marks Act to foreign 
spirits and mixtures of British and foreign 
spirits.” 

I may also add that the right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for South Leeds, 

whose scientific and economical attain- 

ments particularly qualify him for pre- 

siding over such an inquiry, has consented 
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to take the place of Chairman, if this 
should be the will of the Committee. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : The terms of the 
Reference are exceedingly satisfactory. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY STAFF. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
if he can now give the figures as to the 
increased pay of Ordnance Survey Staff ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: They will be given 
if the hon. Member will move for them. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will do so on 
Monday, if that will not be too soon. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: No; that will do. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury how soon the 
House is likely to get into Committee of 
Supply, and whether it will be necessary 
to hold another meeting of the Conser- 
vative Party ? 

*Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Surra, Strand, Westminster): 
I have nothing to add to what I said 
yesterday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to Herring 
Fishery. (Scotland) Act (1889) Amend- 
ment Bill, with Amendments : that they 
have passed a Bill, intituled “An Act to 
amend and consolidate the Acts relating 
to Industrial Schools in Great Britain.” 
podnaial Schools Bill] [Lords]; also, a 

ill, intituled, ‘An Act to amend and 
consolidate the Acts relating to the Re- 
formatory Schools in Great Britain.” 
[Reformatory Schools Bill] [Lords]; also, 
a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to amend the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act with respect 
to the punishmentof Youthful Offenders.” 
[Youthful Offenders Bill] [Lords]. 


MOTION. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION act (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Hussey Vivian, Bill 
to amend “ The Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889,” ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Henry Hussey Vivian, Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr. 
Warmington, and Mr. Arthur Williams. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 340.] 

Mr. Goschen 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION CODE (1890) (GRANT). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise an ad- 
ditional Special Grant, out of monies to bé 
provided by Parliament, to certain Elementary 
Schools, in pursuance of any Act of the present. 
Session for making operative certain Articles of 
the Education Code, 1890.’’ 


(4.32.) Mr. T.. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.) I beg, Sir, to move that. yow 
do report Progress and ask leave to sit. 
again, and I doso on the ground that we 
have had this notice put down as a first 
notice without any warning whatever. 
Yesterday the Government attached so 
little importance to the Resolution that 
it was put down 18th or 19th on the 
Notice Paper amongst the Government. 
Orders of the Day; and Members who 
expected to be brought down here to- 
day to discuss the three great Govern- 
ment Bills embodying the three great 
principles of their policy —I refer 
tothe Irish Land Purchase Bill, the 
Publicans’ Endowment Bill, and the 
Tithe Bill—find, much to their surprise, 
that an unimportant Order is put down 
first without a note of warning from the 
Government. If we are to have an 
Autumn Session let it be because the 
time of the House is taken up with im- 
portant subjects. To-day is Friday; 
Fridays are ordinarily private Members” 
days, but the Government have taken 
those days for their business on the plea 
that there are several important Bills 
which they must pass. Well, private 
Members to-day are deprived of the 
right of bringing on Motions on the 
Order for going into’ Committee of 
Supply ; and having taken the day them- 
selves, the Government have put down 
this small matter as a first Order 
instead of going on with the Taxation 
Bill. I protest against such a course, 
and I submit that if anything were 
wanted to show the utter collapse of the 
Government, we should find it in their 
action in regard to this Order. If the 
Government are ‘in a difficulty with 
regard to the progress of business, it is 
due entirely to their want of manage- 
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ment. Let them come to business. The 
Government having obtained the time of 
private Members, let them use it ina 
businesslike .way. °I move to report 
Progress. 

(4.35.) Tae CHAIRMAN: If the 
ihon. and learned Gentleman had listened 
to the Resolution, he would have seen 
that it isa purely formal one. I must 
decline to put the Motion. 

*(4.35.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I appeal 
to the hon. Member not to persist in his 
Motion. The Code has been accepted 
by the House, the Bill has been read a 
second time without any opposition, and 
this is merely a necessary formal stage 
before the Committee on the Code Bill 
is taken. It is most unusual for 
observations to be made on such a 
stage as this, or for any discussion 
to take place. There are further 
stages on which discussion and opposi- 
tion, if necessary, can take place, and I 
do hope and believe that, however 
opposed hon. Members may be to Her 
Majesty’s Government, they will allow 
this formal stage to be taken. 

(4.36.) Sin W. HARCOURT: I 
think the hon. and learned Member is 
under a misapprehension. I entirely 
sympathise with the hon. Member in his 
objection, and assert the absolute right 
of the House to discuss the financial 
Resolution under the Code if it thinks 
fit to do so. The House has on many 
former occasions asserted its right to dis- 
cussion at such stages, and I hope it will 
maintain that right. At the same time, 
there should be exceptional circum- 
Stances to justify resistance upon a 
merely formal financial Resolution ; and 
as I agree that this is only a formal 
stage, 1 hope, in the circumstances, that 
the hon. Member will not press his 
Motion. The Code has received the 
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approbation of a majority of the House, 
and will probably prove to be a valuable | 
measure. 

*(4.37.) Mr. S. SMITH: I desire to 
ask the right hon. Baronet the Vice 
President of the Council a question. I 
have been informed by one of the largest 
School Boards of the Kingdom that a Cir- 
cular has been issued by the Science and 
Art Department laying down the condi- 
tions of the grant for manual instruction ; 
that those conditions are utterly imprac- 
ticable; and that their effect will be to 
prevent the intentions of Parliament 
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from being carried out. Amongst other 
| things imposed, they lay down the absurd 
given 


rule that manual training must be 
altogether out of school hours. 

Sr W. HART DYKE: No, no. 

*Mr. S. SMITH: I have been told so, 
and that the Education Department and 
the Science and Art Department do not 
co-operate together, the consequence 
being a muddle which will prevent the 
intentions of Parliament from being 
carried out. It is to be hoped that, after 
the House has unanimously agreed that 
manual training shall be incorporated in 
the school instruction, no frivolous red 
tape regulation will be laid down which 
will defeat the intentions of Parliament. 
I wish to have a word of explanation 
on this subject from the right hon. 
Baronet. 

(4.40.) Sm W: HART DYKE: The 
hon. Member will have ample opportunity 
and time to raise this point in Committee 
on the Code Bill. The question before 
us is merely formal, the object of the 
Resolution being merely to enable us to 
go into Committee. It seems that strange 
misconceptions have got abroad as to the 
operation of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment Minute. I am entirely at issue 
with the hon. Member as to the state- 
ments he has made, and in Committee on 
the Bill I shall be quite prepared to 
answer any points that may be raised. 

(4.42.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object 
to the term used that this is merely a 
formal stage. It has been the imme- 
morial practice of Parliament to have 
legitimate discussion at this stage, and I 
would remind the Committee that it was 
on this stage that we smashed the Bill 
which was to confer an official post on 
Colonel King Harman. In deference, 
however, to the appeal made to me by 
the right hon. Member for Derby, I will 
not persist with my Motion to report 
Progress. 1 would point out that Mem- 


bers on this side of the House have been 
‘continually charged, by inuendo and by 


broad statements in the newspapers 
which support the Government, with 
obstruction, and now the Government 
themselves have put down as the first 
Order a comparatively unimportant 
matter, which might occupy the whole 
evening if hun. Members insisted on 
their rights, to the exclusion of the 
Local Taxation Bill. Irepeat that hon. 
Members have been deprived of their 
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rights to facilitate important measures. 
I myself have reason to complain of the 
way I have been treated with regard to 
a Bill of my own, and in such circum- 
stances how can the Government expect 
indulgence from private Members! I 
believe the proper policy for the Opposi- 
tion to pursue is to take every oppor- 
tunity of exposing the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the Government are 
conducting public business. 

(4.42.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I may 
explain that I am the person responsible 
for this matter running on now. It was 
brought on after 12 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and I challenged. I did so because 
I protest, in common with a great many 
other hon. Members, against the revo- 
lutionary theory which is constantly 
being advanced by the Government, that 
theseimportant stages should be regarded 
as merely formal. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury has expressed the opinion that it is 
most unusual for opposition to be 
offered to a stage of this kind. For my 
part, however, I shall make it usual to 
oppose such stages, at any rate until we 
have sufficient explanation on the matters 
in regard to which we desire informa- 
tion. I do not desire to prolong this 
discussion, or to oppose this stage on the 
merits of the question, because I have 
expressed myself in favour of the new 
Code and of the manner in which it has 
been introduced.’ I did, however, insist 
last night upon this matter being taken 
at an hour at which it could be dis- 
cussed if necessary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 17, to leave out sub-section 
(ii.), in order to insert the words—‘(ii.) ‘The 
sum o! three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
shall be applied in England for the purposes of 
agricultural, commercial, and technical instruc- 
tion, as defined in section eight of ‘'Ihe 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889,’ and in Wales 
either for the said purposes or for the purposes 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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defined in section seventeen of ‘The Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889.’”—(Mr. - 
Arthur Acland.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words ‘(ii.) The sum of three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds shall be 
applied for such extinction of licences. in 
England’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(4.45.) Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in- 
Furness): Your ruling, Sir, of last 
Tuesday has virtually made the Debate 
on this Amendment a Debate on the 
Second Reading of the objectionable 
provision of this particular Bill. As 
I have already explained in the 
Debate on the Second Reading, I 
confine my objections to the Bill 
to the three celawses and _ three 
sub - sections which provide for the 
extinction of licences by purchase. } 
give the Government full credit for a 
desire to promote temperance, and only 
take exception to the very mistaken 
manner in which they endeavour to carry 
out their excellent intentions. I will 
take this opportunity of expressing my 
regret that the Government have not, 
before bringing in this proposal, taken 
steps to find out what is the real opinion 
of those who have for many years been 
engaged in promoting the temperance 
cause throughout the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board is more or 
less a novice in temperance reform ; but. 
if the right hon. Gentleman had asked 
me or the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth, we should have warned 
him that, so far as the main body of the 
Temperance Party is concerned, any pro- 
posal that can be either remotely or 
directly calculated to establish a vested 
interest in a liceuce which is only granted 
for 12 months will be resisted. If the 

roposal of the Government only gave 
£10 for the extinction of one single 
licence, we should oppose it as vehe- 
mently as we oppose the whole pro- 
posals of the Government. We are fight- 
sng a principle, and we must see this 
question settled once for all. We are 
determined to go on with our opposition ; 
and if the Bill becomes law, the Temper- 
ance Party must initiate a movement to 
promote its immediate repeal. I venture 
to make one more appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government. There have 
been meetings of the various sections 
of the Unionist Party to see how 
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the business of the House can be pro- 
ceeded with, and it is clear, from 
yesterday’s proceedings, that divided 
counsels prevail amongst the Party 
opposite as to how progress can best be 
obtained. I submit that the best and 
quickest way would be to withdraw from 
the House these particular clauses of 
this particular Bill. I do not for a 
moment wish that the Government 
should abandon all their proposals, but 
only this small and contested portion of 
them. The taxes dealt with by the Bill 
amount to £1,400,000, while this par- 
ticular money which has been thus ear- 
marked is only £440,000. On the 
Second Reading of the Bill I re- 
ferred to the Whip issued by the 
Church of England Temperance 
Society, in which Canon Ellison urged 
his friends to vote for the Second 
Reading on condition of certain Amend- 
ments being broughtforward. I did not, 
however, press the matter very 
far on that occasion, because the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board 


distinctly promised that he would bring 
forward certain Amendments and put 
them upon the Paper when the House 


was in Committee. Here we are in 
Committee, and still no Amendments 
have been put down by the right hon. 
Gentleman; all that we have received 
for that pledge is the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Grimsby. That Amendment is harmless 
enough in its way, but rather the sort 
of colourless Amendment we should 
expect from the source from which it 
comes. One of the points in connection 
with the Church of England Temperance 
Society is that compensation should be 
on a limited basis put forward. by the 
Society, and restricted to a period of 10 
years. 

*(4.50.) THe PRESIDENT or tHe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rrrcutz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I do not want the hon. Member to be under 
any misanderstanding. I indicated before 
that, although unquestionably in their 
letter the Church of England Temperance 
Society stated as one of the conditions of 
a final settlementof the question, that com- 
pensation should be limited to a term of 
years, that condition had been expressly 
withdrawn by Canon Ellison and those 
who accompanied him as being one of 





the points upon which they did not 
desire to press any Amendments to the 
present Bill, recognising that this Bill 
is not @ Bill to set up any question of a 
scale of compensation. 

(4.52.) Mr. CAINE: I think it well 
that this particular point should be 
cleared up. I want to know what 
Amendments the Government intend to 
pro There. has been a distinct 
suggestion that there are to be Amend- 
ments introduced, and I understand 
that my right hon. Friend accepts the 
suggestion that no new licence shall 
have any force beyond the premises for 
which it is originally granted. [Mr. 
Rircwie assented.| Then there is the 
existing power of the Licensing Authority 
to refuse a licence. Nowwe understand 
what Amendments the Government 
intend to support ; the only one is that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Grimsby. 

*(4.54.) Mr. RITCHIE: My hon. 
Friend must not assume that there are 
not others of a minor character, which 
the Government might be prepared to 
accept. 

(4.54.) Mr. CAINE: Those are the 
main proposals as far as the Church of 
England Society is concerned. I would 
point out that the Government has 
rendered clear its intention to transfer 
the Licensing Authority to the County 
Councils, which will be already compli. 
cated by these purchase clauses ; and 
when the Licensing Authority and the 
County Council become one, this Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman will 
become absolutely useless for the purpose 
for which it is intended. I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board will take 
this matter into account, and consider 
whether he cannot himself draft some 
Amendments which will really make it 
quite clear to the House that any 
Licensing Authority, whether existing 
or one hereafter to be called into exist- 
ence of a different character, shall 
possess the same powers as those now 
enjoyed by the Magistrates. Uf the 
right hon. Gentleman does not amend 
the Amendment of the . right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Grimsby, 
some of the Temperance Party will have 
todoso. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board said yesterday that the attention 
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of the Government had been forced to 
this particular aspect of the temperance 
question by the great increase of the 
consumption of strong drink. For my 
own pait, I admit that. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the measure 
was not a large one: There, I think, the 
right hon. Gentleman was wrong ; it is 
one of great magnitude. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a statement as to the 
opinion of the Temperance Party that 
the number of houses affect the propor- 
tionate consumption of drink. We do 
not hold any such ‘views. The view 
which I have always held is that the 
amount of drunkenness in the country 
rises and falls with the consumption of 
intoxicating liquor, and it makes no 
difference whether the drink is sold in 
10 houses worth £100 a year each or in 
one worth £1,000 a year. The other 
day a deputation went to the Watch 
Committee of Liverpool, a body similar 
to that to which appeals will be made 
under this Bill) The deputation called 
attention to certain licensed houses 
which foster prostitution, and asked that 
representations should be made to the 
Licensing Authorities with the view of 
getting rid of the houses. In one of the 


streets there were four of these houses. 
Suppose the authorities entered into 
negotiations to get rid of one of these 


houses ; they could not afford to 
deal with more ; the whole of the 
customers of the suppressed house 
would swarm to the other houses. 
If they could reduce the number of 
public houses in Liverpool from 2,000 to 
1,000, I have no doubt it would be an 
important step in the interests of 
temperance ; but to say that, by reducing 
2,000 public houses to 1,998, the cause of 
temperance will be advanced is manifestly 
absurd ; it is childish. I admit that a 
large decrease in the number of public 
houses would have some appreciable 
effect ; but a trivial reduction of the 
number would only mean that the trade 
of one house would be transferred to 
another house close by. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said a good deal about 
public opinion. He quoted the meeting 
at Gateshead. Well, I read a letter this 
morning giving me the facts as to that 
meeting. The voting was declared by 
the Mayor to be equal, so that the meet- 
ing tells as much’on one side as on the 
other. 
Mr. Caine 
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*Mnx. RITCHIE: I said so. : 
Mr. CAINE : Then it was hardly worth 
while to quote it. I need not pursue 
that subject further. I have had some 
experience of public meetings since this 
Bill was brought forward. The other day 
I was in Wigan, a town known as a 
great place: for the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors. There are 220 
fully licensed public houses to a popula- 
tion of less than 50,000. The town is 
represented in this House by a Conserva- 
tive. A public meeting was convened— 
the largest ever held in the town. An 
agent of the licensed victuallers attended. 
I refer to Mr. Hicks, who, for the last 10 
or 12 years, has been the plague of our 
lives, and who has great experience in 
the organisation of opposition to our 
meetings. On the top of the ordi 
attendance there were 60 or 70 tipsy 
ruffians. An amendment was moved by 
Mr. Hicks, who spoke for 20 minutes, 
and seconded by a local solicitor, in 
favour of the Bill ; but, out of 2,500, only 
about 50 hands were held up in favour 
of the amendment. I went to my own 
constituency on Wednesday. I hold a 
unique position, as I have been censured 
by every political organisation in my 
constituency. The meeting was the 
largest we have had there. About 
1,400 people were present. An amend- 
ment was moved, but only two hands 
were held up for it. At a meeting in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, not 
one hand could be found held up against 
resolutions condemning the Bill. It is 
quite clear that public opinion is 
with us and against the Bill. It 
has been asked—Where are the 
Petitions in favour of this Bill? 
My experience of the licensed victualler 
is that he is as well able to get up a 
Petition as anyone else. Why has he 
not done so in this case? For the 
reason that it is clear the old 
publican who was to a certain extent the 
friend of his customers has vanished, and 
that in his place there is the manager for 
the big brewer. I hope a note will be 
taken of the Liberal Unionist opinion in 
regard to this Bill. I tell the Govern- 
ment frankly that the opinion of Liberal 
Unionists in the country—of the rank 
and file—is against this Bill, as the 
Government will find out to their cost if 
they alienate some of their best. sup- 
porters, by insisting on a Bill which no- 
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body cares twopence about. 
something of the inner working of the 


Liberal Unionist Party. Public opinion. 


has been roused on this question as I 
have not seen it roused for 25 years. I 
am, perhaps, more of an agitator than a 
Member of Parliament, but I tell the 
Government I have never seen the 
country so deeply moved as it is on this 
question, The Government may, if they 
please, go on to their destruction. They 
may carry their Bill, but they will finda 
large number of their followers are gone. 
The Government profess to care a great 
deal more for the Union between 
England and Ireland than for any other 
subject. I care a great deal ; but it is 
because I believe that the line of action 
the Government have taken will result 
in their absolute defeat and rout that I 
beg them to re-consider their decision, 
and withdraw these clauses while they 
may. So much for public opinion. The 
real issue before the House is: shall we 
take some steps to bring down the 
number of public houses to the wants of 
the locality, or shall we leave them as 
they are until agitation ripens and 
sweeps them away altogether? I would 
adopt the latter course rather than the 
former, for I think the effect of the 
Government Bill will be to block the 
progress of temperance reform. A shori 
time ago, when the respected father of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
was sitting on the Bench in Liverpool, 
an application was made for a new 
licence, and in refusing it he said there 
were so many houses already that unless 
the whole neighbourhood were drunken 
he could not understand how on earth 
the publicans made a living. Well, they 
do make their living out of drunkards. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he could 
not understand why the Temperance 
Party were fighting this Bill. In the 
three days’ Debate on the Second Reading 
we endeavoured to explain our reasons. 
We oppose it because, for the first 
time, it ~introduces the principle of 
vested interests in licences. As a 
Liberal it has been part of my business 
to resist vested interests: and to 
get rid of them, and Iam not now going 
to establish one. What will be the opera- 
tion under this Bill? I believe the 
greater number of the County Councils 
will receive such pressure from their 
constituents that they will refuse 


I know 





to. put it in force, and it will be- 
come a dead letter. Once a single public 
house anywhere is bought out the 
principle of the money value of the 
licence is successfully established. The 
Bill is to be used to buy out the dis- 
orderly and rotten public houses, houses 
which are the resorts of thieves and 
prostitutes ; and if they are to get com- 
pensation, when it comes to a question 
of reducing the number of public houses 
generally, it, will be urged that the better 
houses shall be compensated still more. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I must correct the 
hon. Member. The Government have 
never said it was their object to get rid 
of bad houses, but the unnecessary 
houses. It would be quite within the 
power of a County Council to refuse to 
buy a bad house. 

Mr. CAINE: Of course I accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s contradiction, 
but certainly the right hon. Gentleman. 
said that one of the grounds on which 
the Government have pressed their Bill 
on the public is that they would be able. 
to get rid of these houses. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I used the words 
“small fry.” 

Mr. CAINE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of houses that did not pay, 
without committing a breach of the law. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I said there were 
many public houses that did not pay, 
and that the only way in which they 
could be made to pay was by doing what 
they ought not to do. 

Mr. CAINE: If there are public, 
houses that cannot be made to pay with- 
out breaking the law, it is quite clear 
they have no claim for compensation, 
and the only way they can establish a 
claim is by making themselves a 
nuisance to the public. The Bill is, 
de facto, a measure to buy out the black- 
guards in a respectable trade, and the 
opponents of the Bill will not consent 
for one moment to allow that which is 
public money as distinctly as money 
raised from any other source to be 
devoted to getting rid by money com- 
pensation of men who are an evil to the 
community and a danger to society, and 
who ought to have been long since got 
rid of by the Magistrates. If the Bill 
becomes law it will amount to a delibe- 
rate censure. by the House of the 
administration of the Licensing Law by 
the Magistrates of the United Kingdom. 
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TF cannot understand the hon. and gallant 
Member for Portsmouth voting for a 
Bill which is a censure on himself. The 
opponents of the Bill intend to resist 
this Bill to the uttermost, and if they 
are beaten in the House they will go to 
the country. I believe the Government 
would have found it quite difficult 
enough to carry the country on their 
Irish policy. Now, 1 am quite certain 
they will do nothing of the kind. Their 
work is cut out for them, and they have 
laid upon themselves and the Unionist 
Party throughout the country a task 
they will never be able to fulfil, and 
they will be beaten hip and thigh at the 
next General Election if they persevere 
with the Bill. I believe the Unionist 
Party is running down a steep place 
into the sea, in regard to this particular 
proposal, and, so far as Iam concerned, 
I am going to remain at the top and see 
the Government go down alone. 

(5.23.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, d&c.): I have to ask the indul- 
gence of the House in addressing it for 
the first time. I may say that the Car- 


narvonshire County Council have passed 
a resolution condemning the proposals of 
the Government, and very few of the 


Conservative members of the Council 
ventured to oppose it. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in declaring that 
were there an election in Wales at the 
present moment a clean sweep would be 
made of all the members who registered 
their vote in favour of this Bill. I 
object to the Bill in the first place, be- 
cause it establishes a new principle in the 
Licensing Laws. It affirms that you 
cannot extinguish a licence even if the 
house is not required for the locality. 
My second objection is that you are 
giving £350,000 as compensation to 
the publicans, without providing that 
they shall only be compensated on the 
basis of the profits of legitimate trading. 
There were 166,000 convictions for 
drunkenness last year, and there were 
no doubt many thousands of cases of 
drunkenness in which there were no 
prosecutions. If you are going to com- 
pensate the publicans you should com- 
pensate them on the basis of profits: on 
legitimate trade. Every case of drunken- 
ness really represents a breach of the 
law committed by a publican, and it also 
represents an increase in the profits of a 
publican. If this proposal is carried, the 
Mr. Caine 
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House will be capitalising profits made 
by a gross and wholesale infringement of 
the law. We have heard a great deal 
about law and order in Ireland. I think 
there ought to be a Coercion Act for 
publicans armed with all the modern 
appliances, such as Star Chamber 
inquiries, informers, “shadows,” and 
Removable Magistrates. Why not punish 
the publican for an infringement of the 
law, with the same amount of zeal as 
the Government display in punishing 
the Irish Members? If there were such 
an Act, I believe that very few publicans 
would survive the inquisition, and the 
£350,000 would form an ample sum to 
compensate those who remained. Another 
objection I have to make to the Govern- 
ment proposal is that the sum of £350,000 
is grossly inadequate for the purposes 
set forth in the Bill. We are all agreed 
that a reduction in the number of public 
houses will promote temperance, but 
this money will not suffice for 
any appreciable reduction. Take 
instances in my own constituency. 


‘Kifion, a small town, is infested with 


licences, and if this sum is to be dis- 
tributed over the whole of Carnarvon- 
shire, it would take more than £1,000,000 
to reduce the number of houses to 
a point at which they would be 
sufficient for the wants of the inhabi- 
tants. We have been told by the hon. 
Member for Barrow that it will require 
£250,000,000 to compensate the whole 
of the publicans of the United Kingdom. 
We must reduce the number of public 
houses by 50 per cent. before we attain 
the object we have in view, and for that, 
£125,000,000 will be necessary. Yet 
this £350,000 is offered to do it 
all. There never was a more puny 
attempt made to grapple with a great 
evil since the days of the Liliputian 
King who drew his hanger to attack 
Gulliver. But that is not all. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was very 
profuse with his sympathy for temper- 
ance, and the President of the Local 
Government Board was equally profuse. 
What has been the outcome of all this 
profusion ? This Local Option, which I 
venture to declare, as far as Wales at 
least is concerned, will not have the 
slightest effect on the drinking habits of 
the people. It is only by the merest 
chance that this proposal can hope to 
succeed. This Bill will do nothing at 
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all unless it buys out the most pernicious 
and worst class of public houses. 
The pernicious and worst class of public 
houses aré the most profitable, and where 
they exist there is surrounding them the 
worst misery and desolation. Why 
should that class of publican sell? He 
has a good livelihood, and he could only 
be induced to sell by the offer of an 
extravagant price. The Government, in 
order to attain any success for this mea- 
sure will have to depend upon the chap- 
ter of accidents. A very eminent writer 
has pourtrayed the world as governed by 
chance. It is only in such a world that 
fortuitous statesmanship of this order 
can ever hope to succeed. If the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington to purchase licences 
compulsorily had been accepted, this 
objection would not apply. The County 
Council then would state their 
ease for the suppression of a licence 
which, in their opinion, did harm to the 
public. Unfortunately, the temperance 
ardour of the noble Lord has evaporated. 
Like many another temperance advocate 
the holidays seem to have affected his 
temperance principles. His, at the best, 
was a kind of mushroom teetotalism, 


which grew no one knew why, or when, 
and which has disappeared, how, no one 


exactly knows. But from the constant 
communications of the noble Lord with 
the licensed victuallers, the Tem- 
perance Party in this House have 
good reason to believe now that it 
was somewhat of an _ alcoholic 
fungus. The noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham seem now to have joined in 
the duty of praising compensation. It 
was only the other day that the right 
hon. Gentleman entertained a few of the 
brewers. So strongly was he in favour 
of the principle of ‘compensation that he 
expressed great surprise that it was 
necessary for them to approach him on 
the subject. He could quite understand 
his Liberalism being doubted, but on this 
great question of compensating the 
publicans he ought to be above suspicion. 
But we simple people of Wales can 
hardly understand either the right hon. 
Gentleman or the noble Lord. They are 
to usa great mystery. The right hon. 
Gentleman not so very long ago, I think 
it was in Wales, promulgated the 
doctrine of ransom. Now, if we under- 
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stand that great doctrine, it is the exact 
converse of compensation. Both the 
right hon. Gentleman and the noble 
Lord seem to be a kind of political con- 
tortionists, after the fashion of the 
American performers, who can set their 
feet in one direction and their face in 
another, and no one knows which way 
they intend to travel. My last objection 
to this proposal is that it delays the 
great work of temperance reform. 
There are obstacles to every great 
reform, and there is no _ necessity 
for creating fictitious and artificial 
barriers to combating this great evil. fF 
believe it is in your powertodo much 
to improve the habits and condition of 
the people by improving their environ- 
ments. That is why I believe in this 
great question of temperance reform. 
It removes inducements to evil and sub- 
stitutes incitements to good, and it is 
because the Government Bill delays 
that great work that I think the pro- 
posal is greatly to be deplored. I thank 
the House for the kind manner in which 
it has listened to me. 

*(5.40.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Ty- 
rone, §.): The hon. Gentleman who 
has just resumed his seat, in his maiden 
speech, has stated his belief that it is in 
the power of this House to do a great 
deal for temperance reform. I believe ex- 
actly the samething, and I think that after 
a life of 35 years spent in connection with 
the temperance movement, I can claim 
n»t to be a mushroom teetotaler, but to 
be, in the true sense of the word, a tem- 
perance man, If I thought that this 
Bill created a new vested interest for the 
publican, I would oppose it to the utter- 
most, but it is because I believe it does 
nothing of the kind, and because I am 
anxious that something should be done 
for temperance reform, I am _ not 
willing to go on waiting, but desire to 
do something at once. I have been 
constantly referred to during the Debate, 
and have been reproached for the posi- 
tion I have taken up on this Bill, and I, 
therefore, want to make my position 
clear. Why do I vote for this Bill? 
I vote for this Bill because I am 
anxious to see the adoption of the: prin- 
ciple of equitable compensation, against 
which I have not heard a word from the 
Front Opposition Bench. The Member 
for Wolverhampton asked the Govern- 
ment why they persist in going on with 
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@ Bill that is opposed by the whole Tem- 
perance Party. I admit that the over- 
whelming majority of the Temperance 
Party is opposed to this Bill, but I have 
had two occasions during the last 20 
years to judge of the action of the tem- 
perance leaders with respect to public 
measures. In 1871 a Bill was intro- 
duced into the House that would have 
been of enormous service to the temper- 
ance cause. It was met by the Temper- 
ance Party almost in the same way as 
this Bill has been met. Because it pro- 
posed to give a 10 years’ lease instead of 
an annual privilege, it was declared to 
create a new vested interest, and the 
leaders of the Temperance Party gave 
away the grandest chance they had had 
during the century of effecting a legiti- 
mate and beneficent temperance reform. 
Mr. Bruce was forced to withdraw his 
Bill, not because the publicans opposed 
it, but because the Temperance Party 
folded their arms and refused to lift a 
hand to further it. I protested, and so 
did hundreds and thousands of moderate 
temperance men, but the leaders had 
their own way, and they have been 19 
years wandering in the wilderness 
since. Now, I am not prepared to 


wander for ever and a day in the wilder- 


ness. There is a Party in the House 
professing to be temperance reformers, 
and their principle is that they would 
rather endure all the nameless horrors 
of this drink traffic than pay a six- 
pence for its extinction. I do not, 
belong to that Party and I will not. 
I am prepared to pay a good many six- 
pences to get rid of such a gigantic evil, 
and I believe this Bill, by suspending the 
issue of new licences and establishing 
what I believe to be the sound and just 
principle of equitable compensation, is a 
beginning that will lead to better things. 
Another ,occasion upon which I had an 
opportunity of testing the wisdom of 
the temperance leaders, was in 1878, 
when the Irish Sunday Closing Bill was 
carried. The Government of the day 
proposed to introduce certain Amend- 
ments which exempted five of the large 
cities and towns in Ireland from the 
full operation of the measure. When 
these Amendments were placed upon the 
Order Paper the whole Temperance Party 
denounced them ; they would rather the 
whole Bill was sacrificed. But those 
in charge of the Bill did not take their 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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advice, and so the Bill passed, and if it 
had not passed then it would not have 
been passed now. [I will not, therefore, 
for the sake of an abstract principle, 
consent to abandon possible good for a 
greater problematical good in the future. 
T am also influenced by another motive. 
This Bill applies to Ireland. I plead for 
the principle of equitable. compensation 
in England, but I submit that the law is 
in such a state in Ireland that it goes a 
good way beyond this. It has been decided 
that once a licensed publican in Ireland 
gets his licence, he may sell it, and the 
Licensing Authority cannot refuse to 
transfer, except the applicant is of bad 
character, or conducts his house in an 
improper manner. The Queen’s Bench, 
in 1877, set up a legal vested interest for 
the Irish publican, and since that time 
interests have been created and settle- 
ments made, so that in Ireland you must 
either compensate these men or confiscate 
their property. Therefore, I was largely 
influenced by the state of the Irish law 
in’ the vote I gave on this question. 
But while I say this, I wish also to 
say that I have not the slightest 
enthusiasm about this Bill. I am 
not going to rob the publican, but 
I am not going to fight his battle. 
The hon. Member for Barrow has 
said that this Bill is going to be 
the ruin of the Liberal Unionist Party, 
and I notice that he was cheered from 
this side of the House. He had supposed 
that was their supreme ambition. Then 
why not pass this Bill, ani do it. 
My hon. Friend does not seem to be- 
lieve that the reduction of public houses 
on a small scale affects the thing one 
way or the other. My experience in the 
City of Dublin has been entirely different. 
During the last 10 years the Recorder of 
Dublin, who is the sole Licensing 
Authority, has absolutely refused to 
grant any new, licences, and what has 
been done is this: Where there is a new 
district, and where the want of a public 
house is pleaded, the Recorder has in- 
sisted upon the new applicant buying up 
either one or two old houses, and the 
invariable custom has been to buy houses 
in the lanes and back streets, which 
could not be superintended by the police, 
in exchange for a new licence in a new 
district. That was exactly the way in 
which he thought this Bill would work, 
and that is one of the reasons I am glad to 
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support it. My position is this: Iam a 
temperance man, and work for the 
reform of the drunkard; but I do not 
understand that it is necessary to attach 
to that the ruin of the publican 
as well. The publican is a creation of 
the law, and we cannot possibly get 
rid of him, and I submit that, taking the 
Front Bench utterances, we never shall 
get rid of him without the acceptance of 
the principle embodied in this Bill. 
Because I think this is a measure 
that points to larger and better things 
in the future, I am supporting it. 

(5:55.) Mr. W. E: GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I shall not enter on 
the very tempting matter of considering 
the consistency of the vote which the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down is 
about to give with that which he gave 
in 1888. There are wider matters be- 
fore us. I shall notice briefly one or 
two of the allegations of the hon. Gentle- 
man. ‘It has been asserted confidently 
and boldly on the other side of the House 
that this Bill does not sanction the 
principle of compensation, and that has 
been a main ground, I may say the 
main ground, upon which Her Majesty’s 
Government have commended it to the 
acceptance of the House. But the hon. 
Gentleman, whose support as that of an 
independent Member is valuable for other 
reasons than the rarity of such support 
in this Debate, has given as his main 
reason for supporting the Bill that which 
absolutely contradicts and oversets the 
fundamental principle of the Government, 
because he has supported the Bill on 
the ground that the Bill embodies the 
principle of compensation, which they 
maintain it does not establish. And 
those contradictory declarations are, not- 
withstanding, to result in one and the 
same vote in one andthesame Lobby. I 
agree more with the hon. Gentleman on 
that point than with the Government, 
except in this, that I contend we are not 
now discussing the question of compensa- 
tion at large—very many Members of 
the House have the strongest opinion 
upon that subject—but what we are 
discussing now, as was defined by the 
hon. Member for Barrow, is the principle 
of that compensation which is actually 
before us. The hon. Gentleman then 
went on to challenge the judgment of 
the temperance leaders. He challenged 
their proceedings upon two occasions 
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and on one of them I will make a remark. 
His want of confidence in their judgment 
leads him to vote against the course they 
recommend. He refers to 1871—and 
here I have the pleasure of agreeing 
with very much of what he says—and he 
says the Bill of that year would have 
done a world of good and effected a vast 
reduction in the number of public houses. 
Iam net indisposed to accept that state- 
ment, as I was one of the Government, 
responsible for the formation and intro- 
duction of that Bill. What is the 
respective guilt of parties in respect of 
that Bill? That Bill, no doubt, failed in 
some degree, owing mainly to one 
particular cause—the opposition of the 
publicans; but, combined with that 
opposition, to the indifference and Iuke- 
warmness of the Temperance Party. 
But the opposition of the publicans was 
the opposition of - hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and the Gentleman who is so 
shocked at going with temperance re- 
formers, because they were lukewarm in 
the cause of what he considers a good 
measure, has no scruple at all about acting 
with those who, .as he says, were in full cry 
against the Bill, with the principle of 
which he says he agrees. The hon. 
Gentleman says he will vote for the Bill 
mainly on account of the Irish portion of 
it; butis that the main portion of the 
Bill? Am I to look into every corner 
of a Bill, and, disregarding its main 
scope and purpose, if I find some par- 
ticular nook or cranny where there is 
something I approve of, such as the 
operation of the Bill in Ireland, then to 
say that on that account I will accept 
the whole Bill? The public houses in 
Ireland are for the supply of 5,000,000 
persons, and those in England for the 
supply of 35,000,000. Is it rational, 
when you are dealing with a Bill which 
affects 35,000,000, to overlook all the 
considerations that can be urged against 
the Bill in respect of its operation on the 
35,000,000, and to say “I will look only 
at the effect it has on the 5,000,000 of 
Trish people ?” 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: My position is 
that I consider the Irish publican has a 
legal right and the British publican an 


equitable right, and I am anxious in the 
interests of temperance to do et 
by which that right may be recogni 

as speedily as possible. 
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Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: The claim 
made in the interests of temperance I wish 
by-and-by to bring to the test. My com- 
plaint is that the hon. Member said he 
was greatly governed by the operation of 
the Bill in Ireland, and I say that the 
operation of the Bill in Ireland is of 
necessity a secondary and subordinate 
operation of the Bill, which it is quite 
possible to subject to separate treatment. 
If there is a legal right in Ireland, it 
constitutes no reason for voting for a 
Bill which is to operate disadvantageously 
as regards public houses in England. 
The hon. Member reminds. us that the 
hon. Member for Barrow had said that 
Bill would be fatal to what he termed 
the Unionist Party, which I believe to 
be the disunionist party, but which, out 
of courtesy, I will call the Unionist Party, 
although that involves a contradiction of 
my convictions and feelings. The hon. 
Member for Barrow, in the course of his 
able speech, has defended himself against 
being supposed to be a lukewarm sup- 
porter of the present Government, and of 
the so-called Unionist cause; but my 
hon. Friend might have spared himself 
that trouble, seeing the amount of 
valuable matter he had to produce. We 
have all had quite sufficient experience 
of his zeal on behalf of that Party to be- 
lieve firmly in his sincerity. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone said—“ If the 
Bill will have the effect, as you allege, 
of ruining the Unionist Party, why do you 
not vote for it and ruin that Party?” 
No doubt the hon. Member thought that 
in offering that suggestion he had made 
a great coup. We believe this Bill to 
be of vital consequence, and we believe 
it to be as ruinous as it is important, 
and, that being so, it is totally 
against our principle to vote for 
this Bill for the sake of ulterior 
objects. I am not surprised at the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause, as I understand him and the body 
of Members with whom he has been 
acting, they have become habituated to 
this practice of continually voting for 
measures they disapprove of, and refrain- 
ing from the support of measures of 
which, they approve, simply because of 
that ulterior object which the hon. 
Gentleman recommends us on this 
occasion to keep exclusively in view. 
The hon. Member will understand that I 
cannot accept the advice he has kindly 
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given us. I was obliged to intervene in 
this Debate, although the House hag 
kindly heard me before, on account of 
my responsibility for the use of a par- 
ticular term. Before I advert to that, I 
wish to say a word upon the Amend- 
ment. I am able to support what has 
been said in the able speech of the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire. We do 
not admit this Bill to be a step in the 
direction of temperance. The principle 
is perfectly sound that you should not 
insist upon achieving at once your whole 
object and ultimate aim when you have 
not the force that is necessary for that 
purpose, but you should be content to 
arrive at it step by step. This is all very 
well; but, according to our view, and 
especially according to the view of the 
Principality of Wales, it is true that this 
Bill takes a step, but it isa step in the 
wrong direction, it is a retrograde step 
that leads us a great deal further from 
the purpose aimed at than we were 
before. I believe the people of Wales 
especially look upon this Bill as poison, 
while they regard as food the provision 
for education proposed by the Amend- 
ment; and they say, “Take away the 
poison and give us the food.” In Wales . 
there is a much stronger desire for inter- 
mediate schools than can be satisfied with 
the funds that are available for the 
purpose. You may tell me, and I admit, 
that people are ready enough to put their 
hands into the public purse when it costs 
them nothing ; but it is not so in Wales, 
for there the people, with laudable 
public spirit, make immense efforts to 
provide these schools for themselves. It 
is in these circumstances the Welsh people 
ask that this money may be diverted to 
a purpose of inestimable good, of which 
they approve, from one which will not 
only not be valuable, but will be mis- 
chievous and ruinous to the country. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said that some one had irrationally 
spoken of this Bill as a public house 
endowment Bill. I have a strong 
opinion that there is no more objection- 
able practice in politics, or one to be 
more carefully eschewed, than an en- 
deavour to disparage a good cause by 
affixing upon ita bad name. The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks it is a practice I 
have indulged in. I accept the full re- 
sponsibility for the quoted description, 
and I have not heard any other name 
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which so adequately describes the pur- 
pos? and operation of the Bill. But a 
slight mistake has been made; if it be 
called a publican’s endowment Bill, in 
my opinion, that would not be atalla 
just description. There are many 
faults in the Bill, grave faults, and 
it is difficult to determine their 
order of procedure, but, undoubtedly, 
among the faults of the Bill not the least 
is the exceedingly small regard it has for 
the interests of publicans as compared 
with the interests of others concerned. 
Ihave received a communication from 
a respectable publican, who expresses his 
strong objection to this Bill, and declares 
that it is brought in, not in the interest 
of his class, but in the interests of others 
more powerful than they. Ido not know 
if I originated the name for the Bill, 1 do 
not know whether any of my hon. Friends 
claim the authorship. I am almost dis- 
posed to compete for the honour of the 
responsibility. Accepting the full res- 
ponsibility for the description of this 
Bill as a public house endowment Bill, I 
willsay why itcannot befairly described by 
any other name. The hon. member for 
Sheffield, in an able and telling speech, 
referred to the operation of the Bill upon 
purchase transactions, and contended 
that the giving of public money for the 
extinction of licences invested licences 
with a value which amounted to endow- 
ment. In my opinion that is not a tenth, 
nor a twentieth, nor a hundredth part of 
the sense in which the Bill is an endow- 
ment. The mode in which it is an 
endowment is this. From the moment 
the Bill has become the law of the land 
every interest in every public house will 
be worth more money in the market, and 
cannot be acquired except at a higher 
price. That, I think, is not an unfair 
mode of stating the case. I want the 
proposition to be tested. I challenge 
opposition. Unfortunately this business 
of vast investment by large proprietary 
interests in public houses, as far as I 
know, has been a monstrous evil, the 
growth almost entirely of our own time. 
Within our own time it has swollen to 
gigantic proportions, and now constitutes 
the enormous, the almost insurmountable 
difficulty in the way of dealing satisfac- 
torily with the public house question. 
That evil, which is in constant progress, 
depends upon this, that a certain expec- 
tancy of the renewal of the licence leads 
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gentlemen interested in the manufacture 
of liquor, and makes it worth their while 
to invest largely in public houses, and to 
compensate themselves by binding the 
publican to buy the liquor they manu- 
facture, irrespective, in a certain degree, 
either of quality or of price. You are 
now going to add to that expectancy. 
To that expectancy, which has been de- 
clared to rest upon no legal basis 
whatever, and the whole value of which 
may be enormously and detrimentally 
affected by many conceivable proceed- 
ings that could be taken under the 
present law without raising any claim for 
compensation, you are now going to 
add the establishment of this principle, 
that the authority is to go into the 
market provided with public money, 
raised out of the public taxes, and buy 
up licences, irrespective of the further 
tremendous objection that the price is 
virtually to be fixed by the person in- 
terested. Will any man tell me that by 
the ‘establishment of this principle by 
law, this act of legislative countenance 
given to the doctrine of vested interest 
in licences, an approach, at least, will not 
be made to the laying down an absolute 
rule that no licence can be touched— 
apart from ‘offence against the law— 
except in consideration of payment of 
public money? Will any man tell me 
that that will not at once upraise the 
value of every saleable public interest 
from one end of the country to another ? 
If that is so, that is a public house endow- 
ment Bill. It does not matter: 

*Mr. RITCHIE: We do not say that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Do not say 
what ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: We do not say that. 
We do not interfere in any degree with 
the existing powers of the Magistrates. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am not 
indisposed to be corrected by-and-by. I 
will only say at this moment that, in my 
opinion, there never were more idle 
words than the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
evidently thought yesterday that he was 
making an announcement of importance 
to the House when he read out exultingly 
the terms of the Amendment which is to 
declare that the local powers of Magis- 
trates shall remain intact. Now, Sir, if he 
were to multiply those Amendments, 
and plaster them all over his Bill, 
repeated a hundred thousand times over, 
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laying them thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa, or till they were like the advertise- 
ments of Pear’s Soap, they would not 
acquire one shade of value in the eyes of 
any one of the millions of people who are 
opposed to this Bill. For the prevention 
of enhancement of value they are 
absolutely utterly nugatory. I, there- 
fore, say that this Bill is a public 
house endowment Bill, because it adds a 
value to every proprietary interest in 
premises that are now licensed for the 
sale of liquor. Now, Sir, it may be a 
long time before you arrive at the possi- 
bility of a comprehensive, sweeping, and 
conclusive measure with regard to the 
treatment of the liquor traffic, but I 
object to this Bill upon two grounds— 
first of all, that we have under the 
present law, and compatibly with the 
principle of the present law, great means 
and possibilities of good ; and, secondly, 
that you not only take away those means 
and possibilities, but you also interpose 
a new and enormous obstacle in that 
increment of value which is to run 
throughout the country in connection 
with this Bill, to which I have just 
referred as the public house endowment 
Bill. The present law has in itself prin- 
ciples that are, at any rate, of some value. 
The present law rests unquestionably 
and strictly upon these grounds, among 
others, that public houses are to be abso- 
lutely limited to the wants of the dis- 
trict. Can any man say thatthey are so 
limited? No, Sir, they are known to be 
in multitudes of districts in the country 
very far in excess even of a most 
liberal estimate of those wants. Why 
are they not brought down to the mea- 
sure of those wants? Because you have 
the licensing power in the hands of a 
body which is not well qualified to ad- 
minister that portion of the present law 
with the stringency and firmness with 
which it ought to be administered. We 
always contended for the placing of that 
power in the hands of an Elective Anu- 
thority, and we have been resisted in 
the endeavour to obtain that object. We 
are convinced, at least I for one am con- 
vinced, that if you got that power—not 
for the whole purposes of the Temperance 


Party, but for the purpose of acting on 


the acknowledged principle of the present 


law—once fairly lodged in the hands of 


an’ Elective Body, like the County 
Councils, to be exercised upon 
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their responsibility, very great good 
would be obtained. I do not mean to 
say that County Councils would be 
justified in going to work upon what are 
called extreme principles of temperance. 
I will suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that there might possibly be a County 
Council with a majority in favour not 
only of Local Option, but in favour of 
using that Local Option for the purpose 
of the total extinction of public houses— 
it would be, in my opinion, an entire 
abuse of the power if it were to act 
upon that principle, because that is not 
the principle of the existing law which 
they are to administer. They are to 
examine in good faith the question 
of sufficiency. Examining in good 
faith the question of sufficiency, 
they would find immense room for 
reduction. How does it operate upon 
that room for reduction? How does it 
operate upon the possibility of reduc- 
tion? I will suppose now that the Bill 
shall unhappily have been passed into 
law, and I will suppose also, what I have 
nc doubt we shall see before many years | 
are over, that the licensing power is 
placed under the control of an Elective 
Authority in a county. What is, then, to 
be the position of the Elective Authority ? 
Will any man tell me that that Elective 
Authority can proceed to-day to pay 
probably a large sum of money to the 
person interested in one particular 
public house in a district overstocked, 
and can to-morrow go to deal with the 
case of another public house in their 
licensing operations, and withdraw ‘the 
renewal of that licence without paying 
one farthing for it? We have no occa- 
sion in this matter to resort to figures of 
speech. The facts are too grave, too 
solid, either to require or admit of 
exaggeration or enhancement. My con- 
tention is, that this power which is © 
already established inthe law, and 
which might become a very vigorous 
and useful power when it was lodged in 
the hands of a body well fitted 
for its exercise, is to be reduced 
to absolute paralysis, and we are to 
go—I said one step, but I should 
have said many steps, backward in the 
way of temperance. In my opinion, the 
law is capable of immense improvement 
in ways that would not give the slightest 
claim for compensation. It is quite 
plain that if it were the view of Parlia- 
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ment to introduce the public lease system 
which prevails in Sweden, that might 
have immense effect in destroying the 
money value of public house invest- 
ments Very likely it would; but 
nobody would for one moment say it 
gave a claim for compensation to any- 
body. The Member for Barrow made. it 
a point to-night that the direct operation 
of this Bill must be to pay public money 
for buying up the licences, not of public 
houses merely, but of bad public houses. 
Now, this is a separate point in the 
indictment—a strong point and a capital 
point. Is it true or is it not true? The 
President of the Local Government 
Board has, this evening, used some words 
which I take to be of very high import- 
ance. He has indicated what it is to make 
a public house into a goldfield. It is 
misconduct. [Mr. Rircuie expressed 
dissent.] The right hon. Gentleman never 
ased the word “goldfield.” No, I am 
quoting his sentiments in language 
which, I thought, would give it a true 
but lively expression. To be correct in 
syllable and letter, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that— 


“There were a number of public houses 
which did not pay, but which can be made to 


pay, by doing what, perhaps, they ought not 
to do,” 


Ido not think that is far from saying 
that by misconduct a public house can 
be turned into a goldfield. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: What 1 alluded to 
was this: I was accused by the hon. 
Member for Barrow of having said that 
the public houses which the County 
Councils under these powers would buy 
out would be the bad public houses. I 
denied having said so ; and in answer to 
a further challenge, I said that the words 
I had used in connection with the 
incident were “the small fry.” Then, 
again, 1 was challenged upon the point 
as to whether or not I had said that the 
same smaller public houses were unprofit- 
able unless they had done something 
which they ought not to have done. I 
said that many of the owners did get a 
living in that way. But I never 
indicated that that was the class which 
I expected or believed would be bought 
up by the County Councils. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman was eutitled to interrupt 
me if he thought I was misrepresenting 
him ; but he has not said a word which 
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contravenes the effect of what I attri- 
butedto him. The charge against the 
right hon. Gentleman of his having said 
that this was the class of public house 
which would be bought up by the County 
Councils is a charge which I did not 
make. I have made no reference toit. I 
have not heard the right hon. Gentleman 
say that, and, therefore, I must leave 
the matter to be dealt with by those who 
may be inclined to contest the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. I do 
not enter into the matter, because I have 
not the necessary knowledge. [Mr. J. 
Morty handed the right hon. Gentleman 
a newspaper.| But, perhaps, as it is a 
matter of public interest I may read from 
a newspaper what the right hon. Gentle- 
man is reported to ‘have stated to a 
deputation— ~ 

‘We are, however, persuaded that there is 
an enormous amount of harm done by the 
smaller houses—houses of comparatively little 
or no market value; and they probably would 
be of no market value if they were conducted 


in such a way as we should wish to see them 
conducted.” 


In referring to the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman I do not at all wish, to 
use a vulgar phrase, to put him in a 
corner. I have no such intention. I 
rather wish to compliment the right hon. 
Gentleman on having made a declaration 
which was absolutely true, and which 
was of great value and of great import- 
ance in reference to the present subject. 
I do not say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said that the ill-conducted 
houses will be the ones which the 
County Councils will be placed under the 
strongest pressure to purchase. I do not 
know whether he has stated so, but I 
take the liberty of saying it myself. I 
found the argument on the Bill as it 
stands. It invests the County Councils 
with funds for the purpose of purchase. 
The Bill as it stands and the Government’s 
declarations have properly encouraged 
the public and the Local Authori- 
ties to make representations to 
the County Councils for the purchase 
of licences. What representations will 
be the strongest? Why, the representa- 
tions which point out that public house 
A or B is a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood, that it catches all the people—as 
we have heard of a particular public 
house near the dock gates in Liverpool 
—on the way to their work; a house 
2L 
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that would be valueless as an ordinary 
house, but which is a true goldfield by 
reason, not so much of its position, as of 
the manner in which that position is 
used. The County Councils may, and I 
think very probably will, decline to be 
the agents to act under this Bill. I 
believe it to be: most highly probable that 
large bodies of public opinion will be put 
in motion in several localities to prevent 
the County Councils from laying out the 
public money in a manner so improvi- 
dent and so ruinous. But there is a 
possibility that in some cases opinion will 
act upon the County Councils to stimu- 
late them to purchase ; and, again, I in- 
vite contradiction or challenge of this 
assertion—that where there is this action 
of extraneous opinion on the County 
Councils to move in the exercise of 
powers of purchase, local public opinion 
will infallibly point, not to the good 
and well-conducted public houses — 
which everyone, even the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cockermouth, will desire 
to keep alive—but to those public houses, 
of which there are a certain number, 
known as a common.nuisance to the 
districts, although the Magistrates have 
not thought themselves in a position to 
withdraw the licences, or have thought 
that the offences were not sufficiently 
grave to warrant so extreme a punish- 
ment. I do not know what flaw there is 
in that argument; I do not know how to 
resist that contention. Anyone on the 
Government Bench who follows me will 
not, I hope, omit to show that our appre- 
hensions on this ground are ill-founded, 
and that there is no fear of the operation 
of the Bill putting a premium on the 
misconduct of public houses for the 
purpose of attracting the showers of 
gold which are to descend on this 
interest in the extinction of licences. I 
venture to say that the community will 
before long be endowed with the power 
of dealing, through the instrumentality 
of Local Option, with the existence of 
public houses in particular districts ; but 
I exclude for the moment all questions of 
mode of extinction. I look strictly at 
the present amount of evil with which 
we have to deal ; and I am not speaking 
of the moral evil, but of the amount of 
the obstacle which we have to surmount. 
That is the enormous pecuniary value 
connected with these public houses. I 
look at the amount of that obstacle and 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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the good that may be done under the 
present law. In my opinion, very great 
good can be done under the present law 
as long as you use it, as you ought to do, 
without delay. As the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) is so full of the evils of 
delay let him promote and accelerate the 
creation of an Elective Body to deal with 
this subject. There is considerable good 
to be done under the present law. There 
are great obstacles in its way. This: 
present Bill paralyses entirely all hope 
of effecting good, and, at the same time, 
enormously magnifies the evil or obstacle 
before us by adding tens of millions, and 
probably scores of millions—and I 
believe scores of millions—to the already 
huge value of the mass of proprietary 
interests which have unfortunately come 
to be clustered around these houses. 
These, Sir, are the grounds, and I think 
that they are strong, broad, and clear, 
upon which we intend to vote against 
this Bill, and we vote against it believ- 
ing that, while every judgment and voice 
on this side of the House is given in 
expression of a clear, conscientious con- 
viction, there are many of the voices 
on the other side of the House, even if © 
they form a majority, that are reluc- 
tant ; many that betoken divided minds ; 
many that have reference to a general 
loyalty to the Government, and not to 
the merits of the measure. Could we 
have a true poll in this House—aye or 
no—on the single and separate question 
whether this measure is good or bad, 
we on this side have not a doubt as to 
the result. Having said that and 
having made these objections, I admit. 
frankly the great value of _ this 
measure to us as a Party. I am 
extremely reluctant—I am half ashamed, 
but I cannot help it—to draw Party 
gains from such a subject. But as to 
the existence of them, there cannot be a 
doubt. Opposing this Bill with all my 
heart and soul, as a political and public 
measure, and firmly convinced that it is 
a retrogressive step and one of the most 
fatal kind, I do not for a moment ques- 
tion that every candidate at a bye- 
election who goes to the country on the 
Liberal side will profit largely by your 
unfortunate persistence in this _ill- 
conceived measure. I am compelled to 
accept that gift ; though I would avoid it 
if I could. I would neutralise and 
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destroy it even now by beseeching the 
Government, while there is yet time, to 
withdraw a measure with respect to 
which everyone is puzzled to know why 
in the world they ever introduced it, 
and with respect to which the President 
of the Local Government Board himself 
has explained that the confident expecta- 
tions which they entertained of meeting, 
to a large extent, the views and desires 
of a vast body of their countrymen with 
whose intentions and aims they sym- 
pathised, have been miserably dis- 
appointed. 

*(6.45.) Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The right 
hon. Gentleman commenced his speech, 
Sir, by saying that he would not 
devoteany time to analysing the 
consistency of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
interesting as such a discussion might 
prove. As I believe that both sides of 
the House are anxious to come to a 
Division on this subject—| Opposition cries 
of “No, no”|—I will not prolong my 
remarks to any great extent. Otherwise 
I might be tempted to say that there 
does attach very considerable interest to 
the question of the consistency of my 
right hon Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian in this matter, I think that 
before I sit down I shall be able to prove 
that if there is this vast amount of 
capital embarked in this trade, which my 
right hon. Friend has now denounced 
and spoken of with such horror, there 
are few men in the country who are 
more responsible than my right hon. 
Friend, during the last, 10 years, for the 
investment which has been made of such 
capital. For the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the clearest terms, has laid down on 
previous occasions doctrines of compen- 
sation which would have contributed far 
more to the increase in the value of all 
kinds of public house property than the 
present proposalsof Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could possibly do. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
never spoken one word on that subject, 
except with reference to the supposition 
of Local Option and the total extinction 
of public houses under that system, 
which those who applied for licences 
could never foresee. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No person whatever 
has eyer before been able to read that 
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qualification into the utterances of my 
right hon. Friend. He has said thatthis . 
interest has grown up under legislative 
sanction. He has spoken of it as a vested 
interest. i 6 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What is 
the right hon, Gentleman’s authority for 
those words? I am not prepared to 
admit them. I have never seen any- 
thing which would enable me to know 
whether I spoke such words or not, 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Very well. 1 will 
quote some words of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Other words of his have 
been quoted by my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in a previous speech, and I do not 
know that any hon. Members opposite 
have called special attention to them. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘* Considering yrieee per title they (the 
publicans) have acquired, and the recognition of 
their position in the proceedings of this House 
for a long series of years; they ought not to be 
placed at a disadvantage on account of the 
particular impression we may entertain - in 
many cases but too justly—in relation to the 
mischiefs connected with the present licensing 
system, and the ccnsumption of strong liquors 
as it is now carried on.” 


I wish particularly to draw the attention 


of the Committee to the words “ legisla- 
tive title.” What is the meaning of 
“ legislative title”? 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
The annual licence. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The legislative title 
to an annual licence! If these are the 
arguments of hon. Members opposite, if 
this is the way in which they speak of 
the legislative interest, I do not know to 
what point this argument hascome. Let 
me emphasise the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the publicans 
ought not to be disturbed on account of 
the trade which they carried on. Then, 
why does the right hon. Gentleman 
to-night alter his tune? Other speeches 
can be quoted against the right hon. 
Gentleman. The speech in which the 
words “ vested interests” occurred has 
been already quoted. Indeed, the 
speeches which he made in reference to 
the position of the publicans may be 
called “public house endowment ” 
speeches with far more propriety than 
that term can be applied to the pre- 
sent measure of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 
2L 2 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will you| he enjoyed the full confidence of right 


tell me where I said “ vested interests.” 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It was quoted by 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board, and, there- 
fore, I have not brought the quotation 
down with me. What I wish the House 
to understand is this—that not only the 
right hon. Gentleman, but all those who 
have been in a position of responsibility 
during the last 10 years, have held lan- 
guage which would entitle the publicans 
to believe that their licences could not 
be withdrawn without compensation. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, for example, delivered an 
address at Oxford. 

Stir W. HARCOURT (Derby): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman point to any 
speech in which I, as a Minister from 
that Bench, stated on the authority of the 
whole Government that there was any 
claim to compensation ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman had changed his 
opinion. This is what he told the publi- 
cans on the occasion to which I refer, 
and there was a time when he was not 
so hostile to the interests of the publicans 
as’ he is at present. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

‘*Some people want to meddle with the rights 

of the owners of public houses ; others to invade 
the rights of the owners of private houses. 
‘Lhe form is different, but the error is the same. 
Unless we set our faces against the whole 
system, liberty itself will suffer.” 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman sets his face against this 
invasion of the rights of the pub. 
licans. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What are their 
rights ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman was not then 
alluding to the right of a publican 
to apply for an annual licence. Then 
there is a letter, published in 1880, 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley), 
who said— 

“I may add that I should strongly oppose 
any legislation which should overlook the fact 
that immense capital has been embarked in 
your trade, in the ordinary expectation that 
the trade would not be interfered with.” 

I do not know whether the views of 
Mr. John Bright will have any influence 
still with hon. Members opposite, but I 
will quote what he said at a time when 





hon. Gentlemen opposite— 

“To shut up in Birmingham—I do not know 

how many persons there are in your trade (A 
voice: ‘I'wo thousand)—if there are 2,000 
houses, and there are, perhaps, no less than those 
in Liverpool and Manchester, it is impossible 
that you should shut up all those without com- 
pensation. It would be unjust if the popula- 
tions of those places could, even by vote, shut 
up all those houses and turn those families into 
the streets. I say thething ‘is incredible, be- 
sides being unjust; and, therefore, I could not 
agree to a proposition of that kind I should 
say that, whether the magistrates, whether the 
Corporation, or any elective Board or Authority 
of any sort that Parliament might substitute 
for the Authority which now exists, if it under- 
took to close those houses which are not closed 
on the ground of their infringement of the law, 
that in those cases, as a matter of course, fair 
compensation would be paid to those who were 
so dealt with.” 
I presume that hon. Members opposite 
wish to diminish the number of public 
houses. There are two ways of doing 
so, either by paying for them or by not 
paying for them. If their licences are 
taken away the publicans would be 
turned into the street, according to the 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
magistrates have proceeded much too 
slowly in reducing the number of 
licences. If you diminish the number 
of public houses without any kind of 
compensation you will, in Mr. Bright’s 
language, do what is incredible as well 
as unjust. We are for the first time 
introducing a measure which will enable 
the number of public houses to be re- 
duced in substantial proportions, and we 
are entitled to say that we are acting 
upon principles which used to be accepted 
by right hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
just now expressed a doubt whether he 
ever used the words “ vested interests.” 
On March 5th, 1880, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— ; 

“‘ We ought not to allow our prejudices with 
regard to this particular trade, or our sense of 
the enormous mischiefs associated with its 
work, to cause us to deviate by one hair's 
breadth from the principle which Parliament 
has always acted upon in analogous cases, 
namely, that when a vested interest has been 
created the question of compensation should be 
considered when such vested interests are pro- 
posed to be dealt with by Parliament.” 


I trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
now acquit me of having in any way 
misquoted him or exaggerated the state- 
ment he has made. Now, the point 
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between us is very small. Why is this 
Bill resisted to this fanatical extent? It 
is the first attempt that has been made 
-for a great many years seriously to 
grapple with the number of licences in 
existence. The leader of the Opposition 
asks us why the Magistrates have not 
reduced the number before, as_ the 
County Councils are expected to do ; but 
when he comes to speak of the County 
Councils he distrusts them equally with 
the Magistrates, and suggests that they 
will not do what the Magistrates have 
not done. Well, the Magistrates have 
not acted otherwise because they have 
been acquainted with the views held by 
leading politicians on both sides that they 
could not reduce the number, except by 
infringement of the law, without the pay- 
ment of compensation. The Magistrates 
have been taught this by the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends, and now, 
after this eloquent teaching from theright 
hon. Gentleman, because the Magistrates 
are not acting up to the more modern 
view, are they to be denounced, and told 
they are not doing their duty? We do 
not hold that they have not done their 
duty, but we admit that the reduction 
made in the number of public houses 
has not been as large as we could wish. 
We introduce the Bill because we desire 
to diminish the number of public houses. 
We have been told that the prevailing 
intemperance bears a proportion to the 
temptations offered by the large number 
of public houses, and we wish to diminish 
the temptations to drink. This principle 
was embodied in the Bill of the present 
Lord Aberdare, for which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was partly re- 
sponsible. That is the motive of the 
Bill; we wish to reduce the number of 
licences, and it is a little unjust—and it 
is only part of a gigantic course of mis- 
representation—to say the contrary. 
The Bill was even denounced before 
its provisions were known.  [* No, 
no!”| Yes. Hon. Members who say 
“no” have perhaps not been 
favoured with such a correspondence as 
I have had. I received many hundred 
letters even before the Bill was printed 
protesting against principles which it 
did not contain. That is the sort of mis- 
representation which has been made. 
We are anxious to diminish the number 
of licences ; and it is really unjust that 
no notice has been taken of our proposal 
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to forbid the issue of new licences. The 
right hon. Gentleman thinks we have 
been foolish in meddling with this ques- 
tion. But the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends, who are now fighting for the 
first time under the banner of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth, 
notwithstanding their present feeling as 
to the iniquity of allowing so many 
licences to be issued, during the time 
they held office made no serious attempt 
to grapple with this evil. The right 
hon. Gentleman was too much afraid of 
the various interests that would be 
touched on all sides by any attempt to 
grapple with this question. It may have 
been foolish on our part, but we have 
attempted to grapple with it, and we 
intend to carry out our proposals, as we 
believe them to be in the true interest of 
temperance ; and even if the result is to 
damage us as a Party, we think we shall 
have done in the cause of temperance 
something more than those who allowed 
these vested interests to grow up and 
yet took not the slightest step to put a 
stop to their growth. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Hear, 
hear; 1871. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: From 1871 to 1890 
is 19 years. During that time the right 
hon. Gentleman has been in office many 
years. He has had many opportunities, 
but there were other purposes which 
he deemed far more important than 
dealing with this tremendous evil, which 
now we are not to be allowed to touch. 
The right hon. Gentleman challenged me 
on another point which I thought the 
strongest point of his case. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought the County 
Councils would take the wrong houses— 
houses that ought not to be bought ; he 
distrusts the discretion of the County 
Councils ; he considers that they will 
be open to such influences from outside 
that they will] not wish to use this money 
at all ; but almost in the same breath he 
says that ifthey use it at all they will 
buy out the wrong houses. 

Mr. W. KE. GLADSTONE: Bad houses. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : If they are bad 
houses, does the right hon. Gentleman 
think they ought not to be stopped ? 
[Several hon. Mempers: Not bought] 
Exactly, that is my point. There is the 
discretion the County Council will 
exercise. Gentlemen on the Front Bench 
opposite do not seem to trust the County 
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Councils in this matter, but fear they 
will buy up or give an indemnity to 
houses the licences of which ought not 
to be renewed at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman scoffs at the idea that we 
leave the discretion of the Magistrates 
unfettered ; but he did not attempt to 
argue that point and to prove his own 
case. The right hon. Gentleman dealt 
with the case of the publicans, and, 
alluding to a letter which he had 
received, thought that their particular 
interests would not be safe-guarded, but 
that only the big brewers and owners 
of houses would be dealt with. That is 
& misconception that has been raised in 
many quarters; but I can assure the 
Committee that the desire to secure the 
interests of the publicans inspired the 
particular words used in the Bill, which 
are that all who are interested in the 
licensed premises shall have their inte- 
rests recognised. If it is not perfectly 
clear that the interests of the. publican 
are safe-guarded, words must be intro- 
duced so as to make that part of the Bill 
thoroughly satisfactory. Personally, I 
consider that just as the owners of the 
houses have derived a certain equity 
from the renewal of licences from year to 


year, so those who have served in the 
houses have equally acquired an equit- 
able interest, which ought to be taken 
into consideration in any new arrange- 


ment. One bugbear by which it has 
been attempted to frighten the country 
is, that the amount involved is two or 
three hundred millions, as the value 
of public houses would be enormously 
increased ; but: there is no force in the 
argument. What is the value of a 
calculation of what is the aggregate value 
of public houses as a whole, if nobody 
intends that the whole should be bought 
up? Neither the present Government 
or our successors have, or will have, any 
intention of the kind. No person in his 
senses ever dreams of such a consumma- 
tion, not even the jovial prophet of the 
Temperance Party. What is the object 
of telling the country there are so many 
hundred millions at stake? It is in 
order to mislead public opinion. When 
the meeting was about to be held in 
Hyde Park, I saw notices calling upon 
the people to come in thousands to the 
Park to protest against “thumping addi- 
tions to their rates.” Now, who pro- 
poses any thumping addition to 
Mr. Goschen 
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rates for this or any similar pur- 
pose? These are the misrepresentations 
by which public opinion is worked, 
and then hon. Members say, “ Look 
at the attitude of the country!” The 
hon. Member for Barrow spoke of a 
meeting having been invaded. by. the 
organised friends of the licensed. vic- 
tuallers; but there has never been more 
complete organisation than. that of the 
opposition to this Bili. The expenditure 
under it has been magnified. It has 
been said that licences would continue 
to be issued as at present, and in that 
way people have been deluded as to the 
effect of the Bill. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton said that the 
introduction of the Bill had given addi- 
tional value to shares in breweries ; but I 
have before me a list of the prices of the 
shares in several large breweries. on 
April 16 and at the present time. The 
right hon. Gentleman made his state- 
ment in perfect good faith to influence 
the judgment of the Committee ; but what 
are the actual facts? The quotations 
for April 16 and the quotations now are 
the same. I need not go down the 
list—the Bristol Brewery, Hodgson’s, 
Carter’s, the Lion Brewery Company, in 
all the shares are now at the figure they 
were at on April 16. In the case of 
M‘Ewans’ Company there is a slight 
increase of 1 or 2 per cent., and so also 
in Messrs. Guinness’ shares ; but, if there 
had been a general increase, that in- 
crease would be as likely to be the con- 
sequence of an increase in the flourish- 
ing condition of trade as to any conside- 
rations in connection with this Bill. 
Messrs. Guinness have no “ tied” houses. 
Iam sorry to have detained the Com- 
mittee on this point; but I wished to 
show hon. Members the necessity for 
examining all the statistics that are 
brought forward on this question. I 
hope that hon. Members will judge for 
themselves to what extent the allega- 
tions made against our measure are 
justified. As I have said, there is no 
case, within my recollection, in regard to 
which so many misrepresentations—so 
many organised misrepresentations—+- 
have been made against a measure as 
have been made against this one.. I 
trust, however, that notwithstanding 
this we shall succeed, and that we shall 
be able to carry this measure into 
law, 
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*(7.15.) Mr. WADDY (on rising was 
interrupted with continued cries of 
“Divide!”): I desire to speak in quietness, 
and with that calmness with which a De- 
bate of this kind should be conducted, and 
am ready to wait for the opportunity of 
doing so. A good deal of the argument 
on either side has consisted of the bandy- 
ing about of well-worn tw quoques, and 
this with some hon. Members now seems 
to form the staple of debate. The course 
adopted seems to be for the Member who 
proposes to take part in a discussion to 
set one or more clerks at work to hunt 
up speeches on cognate subjects and to 
pick out certain things that may answer 
his purpose, and by reading these ex- 
tracts at length to contribute a patch- 
work speech. Ido not think I should 
have intervened in this discussion but 
for the fact that last night the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Governmert Board read to the House a 
letter from a gentleman well-known to 
myself, of the name of Chubb. I may 
be repeating myself, but it is desirable 
that I should lay down, as I shall lay 
down whenever the performance is re- 
peated, what is the fact and the truth 
with regard, not to this gentleman alone, 


but to everyone who is a member of the 
Church to which I have the privilege to 
belong. I have been in the House for 
many years, and it has been my duty on 
more than one occasion to refer to this 


subject. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H, 
Fowler), the junior Member for Leicester, 
other hon, Members, and myself, who 
was born and brought up in that Church, 
have as much right as anybody, if any- 
body has a right at all, to speak for 
members of that Church. But, Sir, 
no man has a right to do anything of 
the kind. If any man, be he a Mem- 
‘ ber of the House or not, presumes 
or pretends to speak on behalf of 
that Church, he commits an imper- 
tinence. We have a distinct and 
definite way of representing our views ; 
we do it by Committee of Privileges, 
and the statements of that Committee 
have been as strong as can be against 
the Bill. We do it in the legitimate 
Constitutional way, by the presentation 
of Petitions, and for days past the House 
has been flooded with Petitions against 
the Bill from all parts of the country. 
I challenge the Government to. show 
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one single Petition signed by Wesleyans 
in favour, of this.. abominable _ Bill. 
I daresay I, know more.of, the feeling 
and opinion in the Church than the 
Gentleman whose letter was read here 
last night. I support entirely what was 
stated last night by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton, that 
through the length and breadth of the 
country nine-tenths or more of our 
Members are indignantly opposed to this 
Bill, and even those who at the last 
General Election were led astray into 
becoming Liberal Unionists are return- 
ing to their true political position. For 
this reason I may thank the Government 
for the course they have adopted, and I 
hope other Members. of my way of 
thinking may endorse what I have said. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
just now, “ We have introduced this Bill 
because we wish to reduce the number 
of public houses.” Now, I am justified 
in saying—the language must be Parlia- 
mentary, for the right hon. Gentleman 
used it himself—that that statenient 
was made in order to mislead. If it be 
Parliamentary, I say that any statement 
made in the House, or anywhere else, 
that this Bill was introduced because 
the Government wish to reduce the 
number of public houses and promote 
the cause of temperance, is made in 
order to mislead, and that no man in his 
senses believes it. The Billis to provide 
for a certain expenditure of money ina 
particular way, and this is justified be- 
cause the money is raised in a particular 
way—by means of Excise. Has the 
money been raised by taxation fairly or 
unfairly? If it has been fairly raised 
it belongs to the nation as much as if 
you had put ona tax; but if it is un- 
fairly raised, that taxation ought to be 


struck off at once. We have no right 


to continue unfair taxation on the one 
hand, and no right to deal unfairly with 
taxation that is raised fairly on the other. 
The excuse that the money is to be spent 
in a particular way because it is raised 
in a particular way is inadmissible. Itis 
no more ear-marked for a particular pur- 
pose than an extra penny on the Income 
Tax. I have no wish to detain the 
House at length, because 1 know many 
Members desire to speak, but I wish 
to refer to a theory stated in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and, in doing so, I will, take 
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‘care to avoid other Amendments on the 
Paper. Itis now urged boldly—for some 
time it was only put forward tentatively — 
that there really isa vested interest in a 
licence. Now, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
used the expressions attributed ‘to him 
or not, the mere quotation of words or 
phrases from a speech made in 1880 does 
not in the slightest degree affect us in 
1890. Let us deal with the position as it 
is.. It was said for a long time “ We do 
not say that there is a vested interest,” 
but now, in the most careful way, the 
admission is going to be made in this 
Bill, and in the new light we have it is 
about the most absurd addition to a Bill 
I have heard of since I have been a 
Member of the House. You are going 
to put in a clause to the effect that this 
Bill shall confer no more rights or powers 
beyond those now possessed, and you do 
not say what those rights and powers 
are. Why? Baecause the objection was 
that you were going to give vested 
intereststhat are not now possessed accord- 
ing to the decision of a Court of Law. 
You have no justification, and so with a 
straight face you are going to say nothing 
of the sort is to be done. But the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer urges there 
may be vested interests after all; if so, 
what is the meaning of the clause? I 
will confine myself strictly to the point, 
but 1 want to draw a contrast, which is 


instructive. We have heard a great 
deal lately of another country, not far 
away, where the people are said to have, 
not vested interests, but simply a sort of 
customary right. When we have com- 
plained that those people and their 
children have been turned out of the 
houses they had themselves built, we 
have been told that those people had no 
legal right, that they were told and knew 
that they were liable to be turned out, 
and that they should not have spent 
their money in building houses in face of 
this. We are told that these people 
ought to have kept themselves strictly 
within the law, and have governed their 
conduct by it. Now, apply that illustra- 
tion to the case of the public house in 
the present matter. It is admitted that 
the publican has no legal right; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer turns round 
and says that, nevertheless, there is a 
custom, that we ought to be bound by 
that custom, and that we would never be 
Mr. Waddy 
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wicked enough to turn out into the 
street people who have calculated upon 
that custom, and spent their money in 
the faith that it would be observed. 
Well, I wish that in the other ease there 
had been a little of that same kind of 
spirit displayed. It is seggested that 
this is an important measure from other 
points of view. Now, I have received 
an intimation from the County Couneil 
of North Lincolnshire, a part of which is 
in the Division that I represent in this. 
House, objecting to this Bill, and J 
believe that if we can only get the 
opinions of County Councils throughont 
the country an exactly similar opinion 
will be expressed by the great ma- 
jority of the Councils. Although 
these bodies are composed, as we 
think, to an undue extent of the 
Tory element, yet as the County Council- 
lors are not Members of this House, they 
are not bound to vote according to 
order, so as to save the life of the 
Government. I have also received a 
Petition against the Bill from the 
members of a Primrose League. 

*(7.30.) Tae FIRST LORD oF tag 
TREASURY (Mr. W. 4H. Swim, 
Strand, Westminster): I beg to move 
that the Question be now put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that an 
expectation has been formed as to the con- 
tinuance of this Debate which it would 
be rather improper, without notice, to 
falsify. At the same time, I think it. 
right to say that, in my opinion, the 
respect which should be paid to the 
rights of minorities must in every 
instance largely depend on the advan- 
tage which the Members of the minority 
take of the opportunities of discussion, and 
if, by hanging back and neglecting tooffer 
themselves to take part in the Debate,. 
they lose the opportunity, no complaint 
can be raised. I have observed on some 
occasions a neglect in this respect, and 
I think it most desirable that it should 
nt be repeated in future. Certainly, if 
Members, Representative Members, do- 
abstain in this way from offering them- 
selves to the eye of the Chair, they will 
in future understand that they may 
altogether lose the opportunity of 
speaking. : 

(7.33.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith) : The Governmentare greatly ex- 
ercised because their measure has been 
called a public house endowment Bill. 
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But it seems to be their wish to create 
a statutory vested interest in the liquor 
traffic, and that we absolutely decline to 
recognise. You propose in your Bill to 
take public money for what we hold to 
be illegitimate purposes; money, too, 
which we desire to apply to the relief 
of urgent and pressing public wants. 
What is this but a public house en- 
dowment Bill? ‘Licence holders, brewers, 
and publicans, are practically to have by 
this Bill fixity of tenure conferred upon 
them. If the owners of licences choose 
to retire from business, they will only 
do so on terms fixed by themselves, or 
by a Liquor Trust, into the hands of 
which the whole trade is likely to fall. 
I hold that this isa sort of endowment 
which will satisfy the most greedy pen- 
sioner of the State. The President of 
the Local Government Board said that 
this was not a final settlement of the 
question. I agree with him. I main- 
tain that the Government proposals 
constitute no settlement of the ques- 
tion, and that the £350,000 allocated 
will be but as a drop in the bucket of 
compensation which will be needed. If 
you deal with this matter in a fair and 
square manner, you will need hundreds 
of millions for the purpose. The Go- 
vernment, under cover of this Bill, seek 
to figure as supporters of temperance. 
The extra duty on spirits and beer will, 
no doubt, be accepted as good on this 
side of the House, but, after all, that is 
merely a question of finance, and the 
burden will fall on the consumer. As 
to the question of the prohibition of the 
licences, that can be discussed on its 
own merits, and it certainly benefits 
present holders of licences to refuse 
applications for new licences. The liquor 
interest is placed by this Bill in an 
unassailable position. An enormous 
monopoly will be constituted by it, and 
this monopoly will be formed into a Trust, 
or ring, on the most approved American 
model, recognised and supported by the 
law of the land. I may say that, so far 
as Scotland is concerned, it is certain 
that if the Bill passes into law, it will 
remain a dead letter. In Scotland they 
hear much of a plébiscite as to the 
Church, but I should like to see a plébis- 
cite taken as to compensation for the 
publican. * The Government would not 
have a Representative returned on that 
principle. If the proposals of the Go- 





vernment are not understood now, they 
will be understood when the occasion 
arises to put them in force ; and I trust 
that before long it will be the duty of 
another Government to reverse the policy 
which we are opposing, and intend to 
oppose by every means in our power. 
*(7.45.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone has twice stated in this 
House that when Mr. Bruce, now Lord 
Aberdare, brought forward his Licensing 
Bill in 1871, the Temperance Party were 
opposed to it. The hon. Member's words 
were :—“ Mr. Bruce’s proposals were 
scornfully rejected by the friends of 
temperance.” I entirely deny the accu- 
racy of this assertion—the ‘Temperanee 
Party did nothing of the kind. I will 
give one instance to the contrary within 
10 rsonal knowledge. When Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill was brought forward in 
1871 the publicans and brewing 
interest convened a great meeting 
in Paradise Square, Sheffield, for 
the purpose of abusing the Bill. The 
Temperance Party took counsel together 
as to what course should be taken, and 
determined to move an amendment. 
They did me the honour of asking me 
to introduce it; it was seconded by 
another temperance man, and supported 
by the leaderof the Temperance Party 
in Sheffield, who, since that time, has in 
two successive years been Mayor of 
the borough of Sheffield. The amend- 
ment which I moved was— 


“That this meeting, deeply impressed 
with the appalling ravages of intemperance, 
hails the introduction of the Govern- 
ment’s Intoxicating Liquors Licensing Bill 
as an earnest effort to grapple with the 
gravest problem of our domestic legislation ; 
and whilst this meeting cannot approve of all 
the provisions of that Hill, it rejoices that the 
Cabinet and Parliament are now pledged to 
accomplish one of the greatest and most urgent 
social reforms of the age.” 


Our amendment was distinctly in favour 
of the Bill, and for our action we 
were attacked on the platform, and my 
friend, who has since been Mayor. of 
Sheffield, was obliged to escape by a 
back: door under care of the police in 
order to avoid the new friends of the 


Member for South Tyrone. The same 
conduct on both sides was very 
common in other places. The hon. 
Member for Barrow convened a meet- 
ing in Liverpool, and was similarly 
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opposed by the brewers and publi- 
cans. Indeed, a reference to the records 
of the United Kingdom Alliance will 
show that meetings were constantly 
being broken up by the friends of the 
publicans. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone boasts that at that time, when he 
sat in that Gallery, he took some course 
distinguished by its wisdom ; but I have 
conferred with other gentlemen who sat, 
and still sit, in that Gallery, and they do 
not agree, nor do I agree, with the hon. 
Member in his statement as to what 
took place. The President of the Local 
Government Board complained that 
many of the Petitions sent to him 
emanate from one source. Kvery- 
body knows that organisation in these 
matters is necessary. I hold in my 
hand a printed letter—50 copies of which, 
I believe, have been received by one 
Member of this House—purporting to 
come from a constituent, and asking me 
to support the Compensation Clauses, 
and to secure them being carried 
without amendment. One argument 
which has been used in favour of this 
Bill is that in the valuation of the effects 
of a deceased publican account is taken 
of the value of the licence beyond the 
period which it has to run. On the 
Second Reading of this Bill the. Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
said— 

“Tt was sufficient for him to xnow that the 


value of the licence was taken upon the value 
for more thar one year.” 


But four valuers, whose letters I have 
here, say they make no such allowance. 
One firm says— 

‘* We should not in valuing for probate the 
effects of a deceased publican include any- 
thing on account of the licence beyond the 
proportion of its cost to the next date of 
payment,” 
and the others say the same. Now 
as to the “goodwill” in a licence as 
between one tenant and his successor. 
In a great majority of cases of tied houses, 
there is no goodwill whatever. In 
@ number of applications for transfers 
of licences at Sheffield it transpired that 
none of the applicants had paid anything 
for the goodwill, with the exception of 
one, and in that case there was a grocer’s 
shop attached. For that £50 was 
paid. The. effect of the sum of 
money given for the purpose under 

; this. Bill will be very small, and in 
Mr. H. J. Wilson 
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Sheffield it has been calculated that it will 
only get rid of eight public houses a 
year; whereas, without a penny being 
paid, the number of public houses there 
has been reduced by 78 in the 10 years 
from 1879 to 1889, in spite of the growth 
of population. From 1869 till 1879 the 
number of licences was only reduced by 
32; in the next 10 years it was 78 ; and 
now that the case of “Sharp v. Wake- 
field” has been decided it is likely 
to go onat a greater rate. I wish to 
show the truth of what I have said 
about the Bill being for the benefit 
of the brewer, and not of the bond 
Jide publican. Nine-tenths of the licensed 
houses in Sheffield are tied houses, the 
tenants of which the brewers can turn 
out at a short notice without compensa- 
tion. I asked a publican if he could 
show me a copy of the agreement be- 
tween the tenant of a tied house and his 
landlord; but he writes that it is quite 
impossible to obtain one, as they were 
not handed to the  tenant,.. who 
merely had it read over to him, 
and signed it in the brewer's office. 


He adds— 


‘“‘ Brewers, also, put people into houses with- 
out paying all the valuation, but they must find 
personal security for the balance and pay’5 per 
cent, per annum on the amount. The valua- 
tion alwaysis fraudulent and fictiti:us. There 
are other brewers wko require a bill of sale to 
be given for the balance owing for valuation. . 
.. The tenants will not be benefited one 
iota by the present Bill. It is only the 
public-house property owners and brewers that 
will receive the compensation money.” 

I have seen a ‘copy of one of these 
agreements. The tenant is compelled, 
under a heavy penalty, to buy all his 
beer from one brewer; he is also made 
to take over all the fixtures, while if he 
commits any act likely to cause the loss 
of the licence, that immediately puts an 
end to the tenancy. Again, the brewer 
can bring to anend the tenancy if his tenant 
is censured by a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, or by any person in authority, 
for the commission.or omission of any act 
forbidden inthis agreement. In another 
agreement which I have seen, the brewer 
claims the right to distrain for the value 
of the beer supplied, in the same 
way as he could distrain for. rent. 
We have heard the argument of. re- 
spectable publicans being turned into 
the streets without compensation ; but,.as 
a matter of fact, the brewers have the 
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publicans so tied up that they can and do 
turn them into the streets by means of 
the stringent provisions which they 
insert in their agreements with the 
occupiers, of these tied houses. I 
repeat that. the bulk of the houses in 
our district of the country are in this 
condition. The bond fide tenants will 
get nothing of the money unless material 
changes are introduced into this Bill. 
They cannot get any of the money, and 
it is not intended, I believe, that they 
should get any of the money. . They are 
put forward to excite public compassion 
and sympathy, but the money will go 
to the brewers and distillers, who have 
grown rich upon the misery and 
degradation of the people, and of 
the occupiers of tied houses. I 
am bound to say that the strongest 
feeling exists in various parts of the 
country against these proposals. I have 
had to-day a letter from an intimate 
friend of mine, who, although a Liberal, 
_ is opposed to our Home Rule policy ; yet 
he writes just as strongly on this matter 
as anybody can. He is one of many who 
do not usually agree with us who feel 
most strongly on this question. I hope we 
shall have the courage and perseverance 
to persist in our opposition to the Bill to 
the very last moment. 

*(8.2.) Mr. R. A. ALLISON (Cumber- 
land, Eskdale): Mr. Courtney, I must 
confess that it is matter for great regret 
and disappointment that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should have passed 
over the recommendations now before 
the House, and treated them almost with 
contempt and derision. The President 
of the Local Government Board, no 
doubt, last night made a strong attempt 
to show that. popular opinion was on his 
side ; but all will agrec that the attempt 
was a lamentable failure. Even the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone said he could 
not view these proposals with enthusiasm. 
I believe that is the prevailing opinion 
on the other side, although they will vote 
in the majority. I have observed, in 
several letters which have been ad- 
dressed by hon. Members opposite to 
their constituents, that they wished the 
Government had left, this matter alone. 
Even the hon. Baronet who represents 
the City of London wrote to the Zimes 
that it would have been much better to 
leave the question alone; but since it had 
been brought forward he, as. a faithful 





follower, must support the Government. 
In times of difficulty like the present we 
naturally look in the Z'mes for the letters 
of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Howorth), and we have not been dis- 
appointed. It is noticeable that the hon. 
Member urged the Government at all 
hazards to pass this Licensing Bill at 
once, and thus prevent the agitation that 
will. arise in every hamlet during the 
Recess if the question is left unsettled. 
That does not look as if Her Majesty’s 
Government believe that this is a popular 
measure. I think the Government will 
find that this agitation will not go to 
sleep again, and even though we may be 
defeated in this House, we will carry 
the question from one point to another, 
and no doubt the Temperance Party will 
take a prominent part in fighting the 
County Council elections. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has taken 
hardly any notice of the proposal 
to devote this money to education— 
a proposition which, I venture to say, 
would be received with acclamation 
by the whole country. I remember how 
gladly we received the paltry sum of 
£5,000 for agricultural education a 
Session or two ago, and if that sum had 
been followed by a larger sum, as pro- 
posed in a previous Amendment, I 
believe .it would have done much more 
for the good of the country than is likely 
to be done by these proposals. An hon. 
Member argued the other night that if 
this money were devoted to education 'a 
man would have to drink in order to edu- 
cate his child. That is the precise pro- 
posal which the Government have made. 
Either we shall have to drink more or 
further taxation will have to be imposed 
upon liquor in order to carry out to the 
full extent the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
began to perceive symptoms of agitation 
even before his proposals were laid on 
the Table of the House. To that state- 
ment I can offer an emphatic contradic- 
tion. I know that the Organisation to 
which I belong, the United Kingdom 
Alliance, distinctly abstained from hold- 
ing a meeting until they had the Bill 
in their hands. They held their meeting, 
studied the Bill, and then commenced 
the agitation. If there have been 
wisrepresentations, certainly they. have 
not: been all on one side. The. Chief 
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Secretary wrote a letter in which 
he stated that this Bill, at all events, 
prevented the issue of new licences. I 
think the same claim was made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
absolutely untrue to say that. It does 
not prohibit the issue of new licences. It 
prevents the issue save in certain excepted 
conditions, and I venture to say those 
excepted conditions cover all cases in 
which licences are now granted. Why, 
all new licences would come under this 
clause. The hon. Member for Barrow 
gave the celebrated instance where a 
new licence was granted in the town of 
Bootle, where it was granted against the 
popular wish. I wish to say a word 
upon the second part of the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Grimsby, which says that no right or 
privilege is given to the holder of a 
licence other than that now enjoyed by 
him. But we know that at the present 
time, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the publican has the right and 
privilege of having his licence taken 
away only on the ground of compen- 
sation. Would not that be brought 
forward in the case of the publican, 
whose licence was proposed to be 


taken away by the County Council? 
That would be a right or privilege 
now enjoyed, and for the purpose of 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequr 


has provided the funds. We have been 
told that no compensation is embodied in 
this Bill; but the speeches which have 
been addressed to us from the other side 
have been entirely upon compensation, 
and nothingelse. The President of the 
Local Government Board last night said 
that compensation was pure justice. 
Therefore, the Government now consider 
that the publican has the right and 
privilege of compensation, and what is 
the use of the Amendment, which 
declares that he has no right or 
privilege save that which he now 
enjoys. I think, myself, that the 
whole of the system is founded upon 
fraud and misrepresentation. Let me 
point out how tied houses exist on a 
system of fraud and misrepresentation. 
A Brewing Company takes a house from 
the owner, and pays him £25 or £30 
a year for it. Heis put in as occupying 
tenant at a charge of £18 or £19 a year. 
That sum is entered on the rate book of 
the parish. That is a double fraud to 
Mr. R. A. Allison ~ 
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to begin with. It is a fraud upon the 
ratepayers and a fraud upon the Inland 
Revenue, because if the real rent were 
made known, an increased Licence Duty 
would have to be paid. Yet these men, 
with their hands steeped in fraud, come 
forward for compensation. No more 
preposterous claim was ever made u 

the British public. I think, myself, that 
they are entitled to no compensation. 
Something has been said, very plausibly, 
I confess, about Public Bodies having 
bought up public houses and paid com- 
pensation for goodwill. That is entirely 
a different case. It isthe case of Public 
Bodies buying properties which they 
want to use for the purposes of public 
improvement. But in this case we are 
purchasing licences which we do not want 
to use, but which we wish to put down 
for the sake of the public morals—which 
is an entirely different case. Paying 
compensation for goodwill where a man’s 
business premises were taken for a public 
improvement is totally different from 
the present case. This matter was dis- 
cussed for many years in the United 
States, where the Supreme Court at 
Washington held, by a majority of seven 
Judges to two, that a brewer who had 
bought his business just before prohibi- 
tion was enacted was not entitled to 
compensation from those who had pre- 
vented him carrying on his business. 
They held that the State had’the power of 
prohibiting such a use by individuals of 
their property as would be prejudicial to 
the health and morals of society, and that 
persons so using their property had no 
right to compensation when prohibited 
from doing so. Well, Sir, we have had 
a very long Debate on this question, but 
I do not think it has been too long. I 
think that hon. Members opposite will 
hear a great deal more of the matter 
before the question is settled. We have 
been accused of obstruction; but the 
Government, who, at a time they have 
on their hands extensive measures for 
the pacification of Wales and Ireland, 
suddenly throw this burning question 
on the floor of the House, are the true 
obstructors. I am not at all sure that 
there is not a majority of the House 
behind the opposition to this Bill ; but, 


‘at all events, its opponents mean to make 


it as difficult as possible to pass this 
noxious measure. The Government 
have beaten us on the previous stages, 
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but it will not be so easy for them to do 
so in the shoals and quicksands of 
Committee; and if they succeed in 
doing so, the question will continue to 
be fought in the country, and in the end, 
I feel confident, the views of the Opposi- 
tion will prevail. 

#(8.20.) Sir R. LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): With regard to a letter 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Brigg Division (Mr. Waddy) has 
alluded to as having been written by SirG. 
Chubb, I may say that I happen to know 
something of Sir G. Chubb and his 
family, and I think the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman were entirely un- 
warranted. The hon. Gentleman said 
Sir G. Chubb was not a representative 
man, and he thought fit to add remarks 
which, I think, were unworthy of him. 
Sir G. Chubb is one of the acknowledged 
leaders of the Wesleyan Body, and the 
grandson, or very nearly related, to that 
famous leader of the Wesleyans, Dr. 
Bunting. I quite admit there are some 
Wesleyans who object to the Bill, and 
some, I know, in my own constituency ; 
but, on the other hand, 1 know of a 
considerable number of members of 
that body in my own constituency 
and elsewhere who are in favour 
of the Bill. Unquestionably, what- 
ever else the Bill may do, it clearly 
must conduce to temperance, because it 
will extinguish a large number of 
licences which could not be extinguished 
byany other means. Indeed, I challenge 
hon. Members opposite to assert that this 
Bill will not tend very largely to reduce 
the temptations to drink which now 
exist in the country. It is admitted 
that there is a public necessity for 
dealing with the evils brought about by 
this traffic, and that a considerable 
number of licences ought to be extin- 
guished ; but it seems to me that they 
cannot be extinguished except by some 
such proposal as is contained in this Bill. 
Another reason why I give my adhesion 
to the Bill is that the money for the 
extinction of licences comes from the 
drink traffic. There has been a good 
deal of misrepresentation used by the 
opponents of the Bill, and one of the 
most flagrant instances of this is a card 
Which has been circulated by one of the 
leading Organisations which is working 
m opposition tothe Bill. It is addressed 
“To the Ratepayers of England,” and 
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goes on to say—‘ Are you prepared to 
pay a thundering big rate to endow the 
publicans?” That is not only nonsense, 
but most pernicious nonsense, for it 
misleads those who read it, and induces 
them to go to demonstrations against 
the Bill in the belief that if the Bill 
were passed their rates would be raised 
to endow the publicans. That, I say, is 
a misrepresentation of a very serious 
and flagrant character. I wish to speak 
of the demonstration in Hyde Park with 
respect. I went there myself,and admired 
the good conduct of the demonstrators. 
I may say that the inscriptions on some 
of the banners struck me as a little com- 
mercial in their tone, and as hardly re- 
ferring accurately to this particular Bill. 
One of them, for instance, said, “ Read 
the Alliance News. Price, 1d. weekly.” 
I do not see that this had anything to do 
with the question of this Local Taxation 
Bill. There is another point to which I 
wish to call the attention of the Commit- 
tee. Iregretted to see that some of the 
demonstrationists displayed a spirit that 
I cannot help describing as vindictive 
against a class of our fellow-citizens, who, 
whatever be their failings, are carrying 
on a legal and legitimate trade. I have 
here a card on which occurs this curious 
rhyme— 
“ No rates for bloated Bung, 
We’d sooner see him hung.’’ 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Was that on a banner ? 

*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: It was on a 
card ; but on many banners I myself 
saw similar sentiments displayed. I re- 
member one very fine banner which bore 
the inscription: “Compensation to the 
publicans—not a bit of it.” I could go 
with the demonstrators to a certain ex- 
tent there, because this is not a question 
of compensation, but a question of ex- 
tinction of licences by purchase for the 
purpose of promoting temperance. With 
reference to the vindictiveness to which 
I have referred, I would appeal to the 
hon. Member for the Brigg Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy), if he were in 
his place, to say whether the question 
has been approached in a Christian spirit. 
I really do think that a proper spirit 
has not been displayed; and I would 
appeal to the Temperance Organisations 
to drop the excessive vindictiveness 
against classes which is sometimes dis- 
played in these matters. The hon. 
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Member who spoke last referred to the 
publicans as men whose hands are 
steeped in fraud. 

*Mr. ALLISON : The brewers. 

*Sizr R. LETHBRIDGE: Well, either 
the brewers or the publicans. 
I gave an instance 


*Mr. ALLISON : 
of fraud. 

*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE : Well, presume 
that there is no class in this country of 
which it could not be said that one 
individual here and there had been 
guilty of fraud, but to say that, for that 
reason, the class as a class is guilty of 
fraud is grossly unjust. It is not the 
case that either the publicans or the 
brewers, as a class, are guilty of fraud. 
They form a class from which we have 
derived large revenues, and which we 
have recognised by our laws. I do think 
that the attempt to stigmatise classes in 
this way is an attempt which will recoil 
upon its authors. This method of 
extinguishing licences has been devised 
by the Government as an additional 
means of promoting temperance ; and the 
right possessed by Magistrates at the 
present moment, with regard to houses 
which are conducted in a disorderly 
manner, or licences which are distinctly 
not for the good of the neighbourhood, is 
not prejudiced in the slightest degree by 
this Bill. (8.35.) 

(9.10.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway): 1 
am not going to follow the hon. Member 
for Kensington (Sir R. Lethbridge) into 
a description of the banners carried in 
last Saturday’s procession. No doubt a 
great many of the inscriptions were 
more humorous than logical. But the 
hon. Member’s main argument was that 
the processionists and the Temperance 
Party have been falsely trying to per- 
suade the British taxpayer that they have 
been taxed to compensate the publicans. 
There, I think, he was wrong. If, how- 
ever, the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rotherham (Mr. A. Acland) is 
carried, the education rate will either be 
lessened or the people will be able to 
give their children a better education ; 
while, if the money is spent in the way 
the Government suggest, the ratepayers 
may not have to pay the money directly, 
but they will lose it by an extra 
education tax, or on their children 
getting a worse education. But I 
approach this subject from the 
point of view of an [rish Member. This 

Sir R. Lethbridge 
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is purely the English part of the Bill; 


later on we shall come to the Irish part. 
Still, it is to a certain extent appropriate 
that we and the Scotch Members, whose 
constituents have to find the money for 
your Bill, should have a voice in the 
matter. The money we are now dis- 
posing of is wrung from the Irish and 
Scotch people by the tax on whisky : the 
tax on whisky is most extravagant, com- 
pared with the tax on alcohol on wine and 
beer. We are asked to decide how this 
money shall be spent. It is something 
like the case of the lady who asked the 
ducks whether they preferred to be 
boiled or roasted, and the ducks did not 
wish to be killed at all. I object alto- - 
gether tothe tax on whisky ; but if it is 
levied, and Iam asked how the money 
shall be spent, I prefer it to be spent on 
English education, instead of upon com- 
pensation under this Bill. Therefore, as 
an Irish Member, I am yuite willing to 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rotherham. But I look 
upon this subject from a different point of 
view than that of hon. Members on this 
side of the House who have spoken in the 
Debate. I do not profess to be an 
extreme temperance man, and I think 
that if you spend this £350,000 in the 
compensation of publicans you will 
injure. the publicans themselves. 
Publicans will not be abolished alto- 
gether. No Liberal Government would 
dare to make any such proposition, and 
no Conservative Government dare make 
it without the accompaniment of com- 
pensation. As I have said, this com- 
pensation will do the publicans the 
greatest -possible injury. £350,000 
cannot compensate an interest which is 
valued at hundreds of millions. Men 
who have watched the proceedings of the 
Honse of Commons know how compen- 
sation generally works. Generally if the 
interests to be compensated are small they 
receive large compensation ; but if the _ 
interests are large they get compensation 
to an infinitesimal degree, and that, I 
believe, will happen in this case. Again, 
if we appropriate this money in the 
manner suggested we shall injure the 
British public. In the first place, it is 
proposed that we should abolish a certain 
number of public houses. It is avery ob- 
jectionable thing to prevent a man getting 
a glass of beer or whisky. But you are 
going to make him pay for the prevention, 
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and therefore you injure him twice over. 
It seems to me, too, that under this Bill 
we shal] have to go on compensating for 
ever. Suppose there are 40 public 
houses ina town and that 10 licences 
are abolished forthwith. The 30 houses 
which remain will rise in value. In five, 
six, or 10 years, unless there is a reaction 
in feeling, you will abolish 10 more 
houses, but they will have increased in 
value. As you goon with the abolition 
so will the value of the remaining houses 
rise in value, and you will always be 
giving the same compensation, even 
though you reduce the number of houses 
in number each year. I believe that 
some people drink too much alcohol, and 
that others drink too little. It would be 
an enormous advantage if we could get 
the consumption equalised, so that people 
would not take more than is good for 
them. It appears to me, however, that 
this Bill will rather tend to an irregu- 
larity in the consumption of drink by 
individuals. Public houses will be 
improved, and I have no doubt that, in 
some respects, they will be pleasant places 
in which to pass the evening. We are 
all bound to look after the public first, 
and when we see £350,000 being wasted 


instead of being applied to educational 
purposes we must protest against it. I 
object to this attempt to abolish public 


houses. I quite agree that no great 
harm would arise from stopping the 
issue of new licences, but I object to this 
attempt to make people sober by Act of 
Parliament. 

*(9.21.) Mr. J.C. STEVENSON (South 
Shields): It cannot be said that this 
Debate, however protracted, has been 
overdone. Indeed, the more the Debate 
is continued the more the Bill in its 
different aspects is seen through. I 
shall endeavour not to repeat arguments 
which have been already advanced, and 
to approach the matter in a manner in 
which 1 think any measure introduced 
by the Government should be approached. 
Ido not see why the Bill should have 
been introduced at all. It is an in- 
soluble mystery why the Government 
should have entered into this knotty 
and difficult subject, and especially have 
done so with a light heart. Why did 
you not leave the question alone? To 
that question I should be glad of an 
answer. It is said that this Bill is con- 
demned by temperance advocates, al- 
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though it stops the issue of new licences, 
except under certain conditions. One of 
the great evils of the present system is 
that people who happen to be lucky 
enough to obtain from magistrates a new 
licence immediately become possessed of 
a very valuable property. If the grant- 
ing of a licence toa house gives the house 
an increased value, why should not the 
public get the benefit? Why should not 
licences be put up to public auction, and 
given to the highest bidder? The 
difficulty in which we are placed is that 
by the negligence of the State a licence, 
which ought only to be a permission, has 
become a property of value in the 
market. Here was an opportunity for 
the Government. If they had wished to 
take a step in the right direction, 
namely, of curing this anomalous system 
whereby a licence becomes a property, 
they might have done as Mr. Bruce did 
19 years ago, that is, laid down the 
principle that a new licence should be 
bought by the licensee from the public, 
and that the value of the licence should 
become public property. Weshall never 
settle this licensing question unless that 
principle is given effect to. Again, we 
are told that this is an instalment. 
What is it an instalment of? What is 
to follow? Not to tell us what is 
behind shows that the Government have 
not grasped the whole of this difficult 
problem as Mr. Bruce did in that states- 
manlike measure of 1871, which, 
unfortunately, did not pass into law. It 
is said a great public improvement will 
be effected by the Bill. You .can effect 
a great public improvement by the 
existing law. In the borough I have the 
honour to represent a great many old- 
fashioned public houses lost their trade, ° 
and became very miserable places. One 
licensing day we took away about 40 
licences with a stroke of the pen, and 
not a penny of compensation was given. 
Some of the licence holders appealed to 
the Quarter Sessions at Durham, and a 
good many of the licences were renewed. 
But the Quarter Sessions refused to 
renew some of the licences. There 
was not a penny of compensation 
given. Why is this not done now? 
Because Quarter Sessions do not 
generally sustain the decision of the 
Local Magistrates. If the Quarter 
Sessions would do their duty you could 
effect an enormous public improvement 
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under the present law. I maintain that 
any Government attempting to touch 
this question should do away with the 
anomaly of a licence being a property. 
It was not so at first. The State 
regarded the trade as dangerous, and, in 
the interest of the Revenue, also public 
houses were licensed. What reason is 
that that the licence should become a 
property? As soon as the State saw 
that a licence was becoming a property, 
it ought to have interfered, and said— 
“Tf there is any property in a licence, 
that property belongs tothe State.” Iam 
much indebted to the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) for 
reminding us of the history of Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill. I welcomed most heartily 
the provisions of that Bill as a really 
statesmanlike attempt to settle the matter. 
The fact is, that Bill was too good to pass. 
It is 19 years since it was introduced, 
and if it had passed, the whole system of 
licensing could have been cleared away 
nearly twice over, and with aclean board 
we might have been enabled to make any 
provision we thought fit with regard to the 
question. Let me remind the Committeeof 
what that Bill proposed todo. In some 
respects, I dare say, my hon. Friend (Sir 
W. Lawson) and his friends did not like 
it. It proposed that at the next renewal 
day every licence if renewed should be 
renewed not for one year but for 10 
years, and that then all expectation of 
renewal should come to an end. I know 
extreme men of the Temperance Party 
said—‘“ Why should we commit ourselves 
to a continuance of an accursed trade for 
10 years, let an end be put to it at once.” 
Well, we have waited 19 years since 
that time, and we are no nearer the 
desired end now. Licences were, sup- 
posing the holders conducted their 
business in a proper way, to be held for 
10 years, and to absolutely come to an 
end, and the State was then to say what 
should be the proportion of licensed 
houses to population, and the limited 
number of licences should be sold, so 
that the State would have had complete 
control over the number of licenses, and 
there would have been an end to arbi- 
trary or capricious action on the part of 
the Licensing Authorities. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Manchester 
(Sir W. Houldsworth) the other day 
gave the Temperance Party a warning 
and said—* Do not repeat the mistake you 
Mr. J. C. Stevenson 
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made with Mr. Bruce’s Bill which you 
rejected and have been sorry for since,” 
If Mr. Bruce’s Bill were before us we 
would welcome it for the principles 
I have mentioned contained in that 
statesmanlike measure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone has taken the 
same line, and says clearly a mistake was 
made in rejecting Mr. Bruce’s measure. 
In that Bill there was nothing of compen 
sation, which is an unpopular word, and 
is carefully avoided in the present Bill; 
but under Mr. Bruce’s Bill licenses 
would have quietly expired by lapse of 
time, and this irritating point, the 
payment of public money to buy out 
interests, would not have arisen. 
The question naturally arises how many 

ears absolute enjoyment of a licence 
should be granted instead of what, I 
think, has been correctly described as 
the certainty of a year’s renewal and a 
speculative chance for the future. It was 
never, certainly, anticipated that Parlia- 
ment would pass an Act bringing all 
licenses to an end at next renewal day. 
It is acknowledged there has always 
been the expectation of a renewal, and 
Mr. Bruce’s Billsettled that the expecta- 
tion should be converted into 10 years’ 
enjoyment. Now, this was in the 
nature of a notice to the trade that 
something of the kind might be ex- 
pected in the future, and that this was 
the best allowance they were likely to 
get. Ido not commit myself absolutely 
to saying what should be the term of 
years, but it is right there should be a 
compromise of the kind, and the grand 
thing is it involves no payment of public 
money, but provides that at the end of a 
given term a vicious system shall come 
to an end, and Parliament shall be free 
to act. For a period of 10 years there 
are precedents in analogous cases. In 
1867 our Foreign Office had corres- 
pondence with the French Government 
in reference to the unequal treatment of 
French and English shipping in French 
ports, and the Foreign Office called upon 
the French Government to put an end 
to this. In the course of a considerable 
correspondence the French Government 
represented that they had cause for com- 
plaint, inasmuch as in our ports there was 
a certainprivileged class of citizens called 
freemen, who did not pay any duties at 
all, and they called upon our Government 
to put an end to this anomaly. So in 
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the end our Government brought in and 
ed the Harbour Dues Exemption 
Abolition Bill. In the case of a New- 
castle collier owner the abolition of 
the exemption amounted to a loss of £40 
a year on each ship, so that on a fleet of 
10 ships it meant a trade loss of £400 a 
ear. How did Parliament deal with 
the case? An average was taken of the 
amountsaved by the exemptionsover three 
years, and Parliament said, “If you liveso 
long we will allow you that amount of 
exemption for 10 years, and no longer. 
Now, that, you may say, was a case of 
confiscation. These traders were en- 
titled to the exemption all their lives, 
yet Parliament, in the interest of 
International trade, thought proper to 
put an end to the privilege on the basis 
of a 10 years’ compromise. Surely these 
persons had an infinitely stronger claim 
than the mere expectancy and proba- 
bility of an annnal renewal of a licence. 
Then, again, in reference to the harbours 
of refuge at Bridlington and at Ramsgate 
a similar course was pursued, and when 
the privilege of exemption from tolls was 
abolished, those who enjoyed the privi- 
lege were allowed a 10 years’ enjoyment 
before it was brought to an end. Yet 
another instance is furnished in the case 
Up to 1871 pilots had 


of pilotage dues. 
the right to charge double fees on 
foreign ships,but when, in 1861, Govern- 
ment put an end to the anomaly, pilots 
had to submit to an end of these double 
fees in 10 years, although the right was, 
undoubtedly, secured to them for their 


lives. Another case of Parliamentary 
interference with vested rights is sup- 
plied in connection with the town I 
represent, where Parliament stepped in 
and abolished a system of 21 years’ 
leases with renewals that had become so 
much a certainty that 23 years’ purchase 
was given for a 21 years’ lease. Lessees 
who had devoted their capital to the con- 
struction of docks, quays, and ware- 
houses, had to face the refusals of leases. 
Parliament in this case also compromised 
the matter by allowing a fixed period of 
possession in lieu of perpetual renewal. 
Imention these as analogous cases—which 
are yet not analogous, because the claims 
of the possessors of these privileges were 
infinitely stronger than mereexpectancy in 
the case of licence holders—as indicating 
the lines upon which legislation should 
VOL. XLV. [THIRD SERIES. | 
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proceed, lines such as were laid down in 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill. It would be far better 
to let things go on for some time longer, 
waiting until some Government shall 
come into office and approach this 
subject ina permanent and statesman- 
like way. 

*(9.40.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): As ii is not possible for me to vote 
for the Government proposal, I take 
this opportunity for a few remarks in 
explanation on the Amendment, as it in- 
volves the main principle of the whole 
Bill. When it is alleged that the Bill is 
brought forward in the interests of 
temperance I should like to know a 
little more of the circumstances under 
which the Government have embarked: 
on the enterprise, and who it is that 
really claims the paternity of the Bill. 
I have not heard any Member vf the 
Government speak of it as his child at 
all. If it is really brought forward to 
promot: the cause of temperance a 
greater mistake“was never made. I do 
not believe it is in the power of this. 
House to strike a fatal blow at the cause 
of temperance, for I do not believe it is- 
possible for anybody to do that, but it is 
a question whether a more disastrous- 
blow could be struck at that cause than 
by this Bill becoming law. I notice 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board expressly stated yesterday. 
that the Government have not, at any 
time, professed that this Bill could be- 
considered in any proper sense as a pro- 
posal for the complete settlement of the 
liquor question. Then why make the 
proposal at all? I do not know if 
there exist conditions under which this 
vexed question can be settled. I do not 
lay the blame upon the President of the 
Local Government Board ; I know that 
the blame lies at the door of the leaders. 
of the Temperance Party. If they would 
make a fair and reasonable offer, the 
question could be settled without such a 
Bill as this. Even now, I ventnre to 
hope they may consider some alternative, 
which it rests with them to propose, for 
if this Bill passes, and remains operative, 
few of us will live to see any realreform in 
the way of temperance legislation. It is, 
I believe, quite possible to re-model the 
Bill in a way which would, in the lives of 
most of us, lead to a complete reform, 

2 
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and give tothe communities the power 
of controlling the whole of the public 
houses of the United Kingdom. It is 
said the Bill pledges the country 
to an expenditure of something like 
£200,000,000. [No, No! I do not care 
whether it is £200,000,000 or only 
£20,000,000; that is a question of 
degree in what I am bound to call the 
folly we are exhibiting. The real ques- 
tion is, Need we pay the publicans any 
compensation at all? I venture to 
think it would be easy to come to terms 
with the publicans, and get the 
public houses into our hands within a 
reasonable time, and without the pay- 
ment of any compensation at all. Have 
the publicans, in fact, any sort of 
right to make such a claim, and have 
they ever made it? Well, I do not know 
that publicans have made any claim, 
otherthan that their property should not be 
recklessly confiscated. They say :—“‘ We 
have been induced by the law to invest 
large sums in property of this ¢haracter ; 
and what we ask is, if you alter the law 
you should at least give us time to make 
other arrangements.” I am not entitled to 
speak for them, but I think they would 
be satisfied with the continuance of their 
licences for 20 years. As the hon. 
Member for Shields has said, since the last 
proposal was made we have waited nearly 
20 years for reform. May we not reason- 
ably expect that we may have to wait 
another 20 years for the realisation of a 
reform now? If there is any force in that 
argument it is only common wisdom to 
meet the inevitable, and secure to the 
community the interest in licences at 
the end of that period of 20 years. This 
is a matter the leaders of the Temper- 
ance Party would do well to consider— 
I mean the possibility of an indefinite 
postponement of any settlement. I 
know no reason why publicans should not 
be. thus fairly dealt with. I am 
astounded at the way I hear that body 
spoken of, not somuch by hon. Members 
in this House, as elsewhere by the more 
rabid leaders of the Temperance Party. 
For a series of years publicans have 
carried on their trade under the condi- 
tions imposed upon them by the law, 
and have invested large capital in the 
expectation that their licences would be 
renewed year by year. I would call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Shields, 
Mr. Kelly 
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who spoke of the number of licences 
refused in one small town, to the fact 
brought out by statistics put before us 
that only in the proportion of one house 
to 2,000 has a licence been refused 
renewal on the ground that it is not 
required in the neighbourhood. The 
chances, then, are 2,000 to one that if a 
publican has conducted his business 
properly, he will have his licence 
renewed. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): In 
Great Britain ? 

*Mr. KELLY: Yes. From the Returns 
furnished I find that is about the pro- 
portion. Now, what wiil be the effect of 
the present clause? The district which I 
represent would receive about £3,000 a 
year from the amount proposed to be 
allocated to London for the purpose pro- 
posed, and I need scarcely say that that 
is not sufficient for the purchase of even 
one large public house; I say that it would 
take 40 years to extinguish one quarter 
of the licensed houses in the district, with 
the sum of £120,000. It must be within 
the knowledge of every Member of the 
Committee that not one London public 
house in six is the property of the pub- 
lican, and in not ten instances in a 
hundred have the publicans 10 years’ 
interest in their occupation. I will 
venture to say that of the £120,000 
which would be expended in ex- 
tinguishing licences in Camberwell 
under this clause, £119,000 would 
go into the pockets of brewers and 
distillers, who have the deepest in- 
terest in this Bill. I do not know what 
claim they put forward. They have 
chosen to invest their money in a par- 
ticular class of property, in order to 
promote the sale and manufacture of 
a particular article in which they 
have no monopoly, and I take it that, 
if they are sersible men, they will. be 
satisfied with a 20 years’ vested interest. 
I ask the Committee to consider how 
different the position would be if the 
Government, instead of bringing in this 
halting Bill, which will take 160 years 
to bring about an extinction which 
could be accomplished in 20 if the 
Government were not restrained by 
timidity, had brought in a Bill dealing 
equitably with the interests of. publicans 
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and of the general community. How 
much better would it be for ail but the 
brewers and distillers. As it is, 
I am not quite sure that much 
is going tobe done for anybody. Ido 
not know in what final form this Bill 
may be passed, but, taking it as it stands, | 
will it last for 40 years, or even 10, 
years? Ido not think it will last for 
five years, and, inasmuch as it will be con- 
sidered a Bill to secure the perpetuation of 
the rights of brewers and distillers, I think 
it will be followed by an Aet for a 
general confiscation of the rights of the 
publicans. The Bill cannot be said to be 
likely to do much good, while it is likely 
to introduce further troubles’ and - ob- 
structions in the way of a final settle- 
ment. I amin the unfortunate position 
that I must vote for the Amendment of | 
the hon. Member for Rotherhan, ’ be- 
cause I believe the public will gain 
little or nothing under the Bill, and that 
while it may be intended to advance 
the cause of temperance, which we all 
have at heart, it will deal not'a fatal, 
indeed, but still a most disastrous blow 
to that cause. 


(9.52.) Sik H. SELWIN-IBBETSON | 





(Essex, Epping) : I am puzzled by much | 
that has fallen from the hon. Member who 
has just spoken, puzzled because ‘at one 
moment he seemed to be blessing the | 
publicans altogether, and at the next | 
moment to be cursing them from his in- 


most heart. The 20 years he proposes | 
looks as if he does not agreé in the! 


views of the Temperance Party on the | 
other side, and the adherence he ex- 
pressed to the doctrine based upon the 
uncertainty of tenure by publicans looks 
as if, on the other hand, he agreed with 
the assertions made above the Gangway 
opposite. I have been mixed up, if I 
may use the expression, with this sub- 
ject for many years, and one of the 
things that has astounded me more than 
anything else in this discussion is the 
change that has come overMembers’ minds 
in regard to this question. I remember 
when I first introduced a Billin 1869, 
at that time beer houses with' “off” 
licences were under the control of 
the Excise, not ‘of the Magistrates. 
They were free from: all police control; 





and the Excise were interested in grant- 

ing the greatest possible number of 
licences, and my effort was to place them 

under the Magistrates and the control of 
the police. Mr. Bruce sent for me just 

before tH€ time when my Bill was coming 
on for Second Reading, and put before 
me the proposals of the Government and’ 
four conditions which I felt forced to 
accept, and which practically gave’to @ 
large part of the trade that perpetual 
tenure which is now so much objected to 
on the other side. It was pointed out, 

and very properly argued, that even 

in regard to’ whole’ licences their 
actual legal position was that. of ‘holders 
of licences from year to year, and that is 
argued now. But people who’ use that 
argument forget the long-standing 
custom which has over-ridden the actual 
law—a eustom which has been recognised 
by statesmen on both sides of the’ House 
on more than one occasion. ‘In the Bill 
brought in under the auspices ‘of Mr. 

Bruce,'if Members will refer to the 44th 
section, I think they will find’ support 
for the argument I am trying to put 
before them. In that section a publican 
is not legally required‘to come before 
the Magistrates to make application for 
the renewal of his licence, and‘ can only 
be obliged to appear personally ‘to obtain 

renewal if he has misconducted himself, 
and opposition to renewal has, in conse- 
quence, been lodged against him. Surely, 

this is distinctly a point in favour of the 
position that custom has so far become a 
fact in regard to these licences that, 
having practically persuaded men to’ in- 
vest their money in'them, it is not con- 
sidered fair that’ they should be deprived 
of their licences, except for misconduct 
in carrying on their business: In my 
judgment, this Bill does go far to promote 
the eause of temperance. By the check 
to the issue of new ‘licences and 
transfers the number of licences ‘will be 
reduced in the near future. ‘The ten- 
dency of the Bill, I venture to say, will 
be to put the trade into good hands. 
Good conduct will be promoted in the 
houses which remain, and ‘in that way it 
will do more to carry out the views-ad- 
vocated by the Temperance Party than 
they would themselves succeed in doing 
in the coming generation by carrying out 
the ‘vielent crusade advocated by’ the’ 
advanced section of that Party: © ~~ “ 

2M 2 
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*(9.58.) Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): - The right 
hon. Baronet, than whom no one 
is better able to speak of the 
successive changes of the public mind on 
this question, and no one appreciates the 
efforts he has made in the cause of tem- 
perance, more than I do, has spoken with 
truth of the change in the public mind 
upon this great question during his time, 
and the reason, I think, is not far to seek. 
When he and I entered the House the 
liquor interest was encrmously over- 
represented in Parliament, while the 
people who suffered from that interest 
were hardly represented at all. The 
change in the representation is the real 
cause of the change in the public mind. 
But, to whatever cause we ascribe it, the 
change has been immense. I do not con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Camber- 
well (Mr. Kelly) on his independence, 
because I think this isa question upon 
which it isevery man’s duty to be inde- 
pendent, but I do congratulate him upon 
having thoroughly studied this subject, 
though some of his conclusions differ 
from mine. I agree with him that the 
passing of the Bill will be a disastrous 
blow to the aspirations and hopes of the 


Temperance Party, which have been 


growing for so many years. More than 
ever do we know that. Till the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
evening, up to this time, in the De- 
bates on this question, the downright 
defence of the publican’s absolute vested 
right in his licence has been chiefly 
confined to hon. and learned Gentlemen, 
whose business it has been so often to 
argue the question before the Courts 
that they have, perhaps, forgotten its 
broader aspect. I am glad to say that 
many of my hon.and learned Friends have 
now taken a broader view. This even- 
ing, however, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has delivered a plain, un- 
adulterated speech against the right of 
the nation to make reduction without 
compensation. That speech was nothing 
less than a blow struck straight at the 
present right of the Magistrates to take 
away licences at the annual Licensing 
Sessions. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is right, what is fhe use of the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Grimsby, which has been accepted by 
the Government, and which provides that 
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‘* Nothing in this Act shall be construed ag 
altering the existing law affecting the renewal 
of licences, or giving the holder of any licence: 
any right or privilege other than that which. 
he now enjoys.” 


The speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is an absolute reply to those who 
charge us with having calumniated the. 


Government by saying that this is a 
compensation Bill. It fully justifies the: 
brewers and distillers, in their official 
organ, terming it an official recogni- 
tion of compensation. This is the very 
worst compensation Bill which was 
ever brought before Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Cirencester has well 
illustrated that. Here isa village with 
six public houses—one of them, doing a 
business of £300, is bought up by the 
County Council. It is paid for on the 
basis of the net profits, which are 
represented by the difference between the 
gross receipts and the working expenses, 
and the profits also constitute the 
difference in value between a licensed 
house, and one without a licence. Well, 
the business of the house which is bought. 
up is absorbed by the remaining five 
houses, the profits of which are conse- 
quently increased ; so that if the County 
Council subsequently tries to buy them 
up it will have to pay, not merely for 
the amount of the business which they 
did at the time the first house was 
bought, but also they will have to pay 
over again for the business of the house 
which was first purchased, because it 
will have been added to the business of 
the remaining houses. And, as those 
houses will have their staff and working 
machinery in existence, what was gross 
profit to the extinguished house will be 
net profit to them, and their value wilk 
be raised very much beyond the value 
of the compensation given to the 
extinguished house. And so the pro- 
cess would continue with all six houses. I 
think that argument is absolutely un- 
answerable. What happens in a single 
locality will happen all over the country. 
If the liquor interest is worth 
£200,000,000, and if wespend £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 in buying up public 
houses, we shall have more 

£200,000,000 still to buy up. It has 
been truly observed that this is a worse 
case than the case of the Sibylline 
books, for we shall not only have to buy 
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ap the books which remain, but shall 
also have to pay the price of all those 
which are destroyed. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian said 
this was a payment out of public money 
in a manner most improvident and most 
ruinous. It is, in fact, an elaborate 
arrangement for the nation to make a 
bad bargain ; for the worst bargain which 
can be made is a bargain with several 
people. When one man has been settled 
with, No. 2 will step forward to take 
advantage of the position. Another 
reason why we have such an intense feel- 
ing against the Bill is, that it will open 
an immense field of jobbery for the 
benefit of the brewers. I was shocked 
to hear the other day that six or seven 
brewers had already obtained seats on 
one County Council, and we may be sure 
these Gentlemen have in anticipation the 
day when they will be able to induce 
the County Councils to. buy up certain 
public houses, and thus increase the 
value of the remaining ones. Public 
houses are already falling into the hands 
of the large brewing companies. Take 


the case of Samuel Allsopp & Co. I will 
just read one sentence from the Report 
of the gentleman who was making the 


case for Allsopp’s Brewery at a meeting 
reported in this morning’s papers. No 
power on earth will convince me 
that Allsopp’s brew bad beer. That is 
not the reason why the firm is not so 
prosperous as it might be. ‘This is the 
explanation of the Chairman— 


‘“We have also considered the altered 
«ircumstances of the brewery business in 
regard to the tied trade, and we think it is 
necessary in the interests of the shareholders 
that the policy of tying houses, as regards this 
business but recently commenced, shall be con- 
tinued and increased.” 


That means, what many of us knew long 
ago, that honest brewers who brew good 
beer, and try to sell it in the open 
market, can make little or nothing of it 
on account of the manner in which 
these houses are in the hands of 
people who do not appear before the 
Bench of Magistrates to get the licence. 
The Secretary of the Local Government 
Board is an admirable debater, and he 
rallied us on our feeling against the 
publicans. The truth is we are now 
beginning to understand the question of 
the liquor traffic in a way it has never 
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been understood before. “The pamphlet 
of Mr. James, the President of the Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
Spirit, Wine, and Beer Trade Protection 
Society, gives us a perfect revelation on 
this question. It is one of the most 
striking pamphlets ever written, and any 
one who reads it will find that there has 
been existing in our midst a system of 
white slavery. He gives us striking in- 
stances of publicans who are in such a 
position that, in order to pay their rents 
and the interest on their mortgages, they 
have to conduct their houses under cir- 
cumstances which no honest man or 
woman could possibly approve, andwhich, 
in many cases, are almost indescribable. 
It is bad enough for a man to have to 
do forced labour for the profits of others, 
but it is still worse when that labour 
consists in ruining innocent homes and 
in corrupting the morals of their fellows. 
I will just read one short story which will 
show what we mean when we say 
we are voting against the brewer 
and not against the publican. According 
to this pamphlet there stood within the 
limits of the Plymouth garrison a fully- 
licensed house, belonging to a brewery, 
and which in five years was let to no 
fewer than five different persons. Each 
of the first three on finding out the 
class of business he had been induced 
to take, got ovt as quickly as possible, a 
sadder and wiser, if not a richer man. 
The fourth determined somehow to make 
a living, and established a singing-room, 
which females of the class likely to visit 
such places were encouraged to frequent. 
The house was described as a horrible 
den of debauchery, and the police becom- 
ing aware of the character of the busi- 
ness warned the publican that if he did 
not alter his conduct the licence would 
be in jeopardy. The tenant left the house, 
and was succeeded by another person, 
but at the annual Licensing Session 
evidence was given of the disgraceful 
manner in which the business of the house 
was conducted, and the Magistrates 
refused to renew the licence. What was 
the result? An appeal was made to 
Quarter Sessions, ostensibly on behalf of 
the tenant, but really on behalf of the 
brewers, and the licence was renewed. 
Now, the owners of this house must have 
known perfectly well how the business 
was conducted, but they evidently did 
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notcare so long as the profits of their 
trade were increased to a considerable 
extent. It is the brewers we are really 
called. on to compensate and not. the 
publican. There are many, of whom I 
am one, who would willingly settle this 
question, giving the publican some sort of 
compensation for disturbance, but that 
would be to pledge the House to 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
whereas under this Bill we shall be 
pledged to millions and hundreds of 
millions. This is not a question of tem- 
perance fanatics. The great mass of the 
people of this country feel strongly. 
They do not see why monopolists, who 
have made so much money by: their 
monopoly, should not only be allowed to 
keep their gains but should be paid their 
capital value as well. My own belief is 
that there has been no expression of 
public opinion in favour of this measure 
outside the House except !rom interested 
people. . The right hon. gentleman read 
across the table a telegram stating that 
2,000 people at Bridgeton-cross, in an 
open-air meeting, carried a resolution in 
favour of the Government proposals. 
Now, the open-air meeting was advertised 
by the Temperance Party. It came on to 


rain, and the meeting was held in a large 


hall, where resolutions were carried 
enthusiastically, and almost unanimously, 
against the Government proposals. 
Afterwards, when the weather had 
cleared up, the people went outside and 
again passed thesameresolutions, but inthe 
interval, while it was raining, some 20 or 
30 people made some demonstration in 
favour of the Government, and that is all 
the ground upon which these leaders of 
the people telegraphed up to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted Liverpool as being in favour 
of the Bill. It may be so, because 
Liverpool is the most unhappy of all great 
cities in being the most publican ridden 
city probably in the world at this 
moment. It is acity where, under this 
odious and hateful system, the property 
has got into a very few hands—I might 
almost say into the hands of one man. I 
do not deny that much of the income 
obtained from it has been so used as to 
identify in Liverpool the liquor interest 
with ideas of magnificence and public 
spirit, and even of religion. But I 
feel certain that the public see through 
Sir George Trevelyan 
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this. thin veneering of: public. spirit om 
the part of these rich: monopolists, not. 
because they are temperance fanatics, but. 
because they are citizens with a sense of 
equity—a sense of what is due to them- 
selves and to their fellow citizens, and 
they are therefore heartily in sympathy 
with us in voting against these clauses. 
which will give sanction and. permanence 
to this indefensible privilege. 

*(10.30.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE 
(Stockport) : This Amendment is a 
remarkable one ; on its negative side, it. 
goes to the root of the principle of the 
Bill ; and on its positive side, it devotes. 
£350,000 to the purposes of education, 
without the recommendation of a 
Minister of the Crown. The Debate is 
even more remarkable, for anyone coming 
into the House accidentally . would 
imagine that we were engaged, if you 
were not in the Chair, on the Second 
Reading, for the discussion has wan- 
dered over every part of the Bill, 
and has chiefly turned on what 
is not in the Bill at all. While 
the Bill does not in any way what- 
ever lead to depriving a man of his. 
licence, with or without compensation, 
the whole Debate has turned upon the 
propriety of giving the man compensa- 
tion who has been deprived of his. 
licence. It has been contended that you 
have no right to compensate a man un- 
less he has a legally vested interest. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian laid down distinctly 
that a publican—he evidently meant the 
wider statement, that a man—is not 
entitled to be compensated by reason of 
his suffering from a contingency which 
is existent under the law at the time 
when he enters upon his occupation. 
He takes the occupation subject to the 
risks attendant under the existing law, 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
‘laid down that he cannot be entitled to 
compensation. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman will not say that one law 
‘should be applied to the publican and 
brewer, and another to other men 
in a similar position. Therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s conclusion is 
based on the general premise that the 
‘publican should not be so compensated. 
But the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has set a remarkable precedent. 
‘In 1870 he took up the case of the Irish 
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tenant for the first time. .. Now, the Irish 
tenant was liable under thelaw, as it stood, 
to be dispossessed of his holding on six 
months’ notice ; hetook his tenancy subject 
tothatcontingency ; and, therefore, on the 


broad principle laid down by the right’ 


hon. Gentleman he could not. be entitled 
to. compensation if he were deprived of 
his holding by legal process.. Neverthe- 
less, the right hon. Gentleman, supported 
by a large number of hon. Members 
opposite, carried a law under which an 
Irish tenant thus dispossessed of his 
holding should receive compensation. 
Surely that was fatal tothe principle he 
now lays down. Let us take another 
case—the abolition of purchase in the 


Army. There was a large number of’ 


officers in the Army who bought their 
commissions with the knowledge that 
those commissions were really for one 


year only, because unless the Mutiny Act. 


be renewed every year—and it is quite 
within the discretion of Parliament to 


refuse to renew it--the Army would dis-: 


appear and the commissions ‘would be 
worthless. The officers bought those 
commissions, giving larger sums than the 
legal cost for them, subject to that con- 
tingency ; but. when the right hon, 


Gentleman put anend to the system of 
purchase he gave to those officers as 
compensation the illegal value of their 


commissions. With these precedents, 
which are surely on all fours with the 
present case, how can hon. Members, and 
least of all the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, now contend that those who are 
interested in public houses are not en- 
titled to compensation if their occupation 
is taken from them through no fault of 
their own, because they hold only for 
the year, and the Magistrate has absolute 
discretion as to renewing. As regards 
“absolute discretion,” that does not mean 
an arbitrary discretion; the  dis- 
cretion must be used judicially. 
I will now deal with the three 
points raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bridgeton as well as 
I can. The right hon. Member for 
Bridgeton has said that under this Bill 
the County Councils would get nothing 
for their money, but that they would 
rather sustain a loss. The hon. Gentle- 
man took the case of a village in which 
there were six public houses; the 
County Council bought one of them at 
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which £300 'a year was spent,” and 
asking what would be the result to the 
other five, said the £300 would then. be 
spent in them, and thus the value of the 
remaining houses would be increased. 
He further pointed out that the £300 
would be spent in the remaining houses, 
the proprietors of which would not: be 
required to engage extra servants tomeet 
the extra demand; so ‘that in their 
case the £300 would be a net: profit, 
while it had been only a gross profit in 
the case of the house purchased. : But 
the right hon. Gentleman protested too 
much. . If the result of putting:an end 
to one house is that the money spent in 
that house will be spent in the others 
that remain, what is the use of dimin- 
ishing public houses at all? Todo any 
good at all in the cause of temperance in 
that case it would be necessary to do 
away with every public house in the 
country. But is that feasible or desir- 
able? I do not think the argument 
wiil commend itself to the senses of the 
House. The next argument of the 
right hon. Member was that the Bill is 
an elaborate arrangement for the County 
Councils, or the country through them, 
to make a bad bargain, because there are - 
at least two or three persons interested 
in every public house, and when one 
has been bought out the others will be 
able to raise their prices. Well, there is 
searcely-any property whatever, either 
in London or out of it, in which several 
persons are not interested. The County 
Councils would, of course, engage good 
business men to carry out the work of 
purchase for them, and no business man 
would be guilty of the folly of dealing 
with any separate owner uncondition- 
ally. They would approach them as 
nearly as possible simultaneously. They 
would begin with the freeholder, or 
Jong leaseholder, and, having got the 
whip hand, they would be able to 
deal -very shortly with the publican. 
If a publican takes a house and con 
ducts it badly, the Magistrates’ do 
not refuse to renew the licence of the 
brewer, if he puts in a man to conduct it 
respectably.. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man says he would not compensate the 
brewer who built the house or valued the 
property ; he would compensate the 
publican. But is a man who has so 
conducted his business as to jeopardise 
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the property of another to be compen- 
sated? He is just the man that ought 
not to be compensated, and the sugges- 
tion that such a scoundrel should be 
compensated comes from the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, and is not to be 
found in this Bill. He complains that 
the Quarter Sessions have upset the 
decisions of the Local Licences Com- 
mittee. That may be a good reason why 
we should alter the law with regard to 
Quarter Sessions ; but it is no reason why 
a publican should not have the value of 
his property, if it is taken away from 
him, just as everybody else has under 
similar circumstances. When I hear 
these things said about property, I am 
reminded of what Macaulay wrote of the 
Puritans’ dislike to bull baiting. He 
said they put an end to bull baiting not 
because they cared for the bull, but 
because they hated the Cavaliers who 
engaged in thesport. Soin this instance, 
it seems to me, that opponents of the 
Bill are actuated more by hatred of 
the brewers than by love of the 
cause of temperance. This Bill is 
going to give a moderate sum of 
money year by year to County Councils 
to enable them to improve the moral 
aspect of our towns as they are now 
enabled to effect physical improvements. 
if the County Councils pull down pro- 
perty, including public houses, for the 
purpose of affecting street improve- 
ments, they have to give full compensa- 
tion and 10 per cent. added. If they 
wish to get rid of a publican to improve 
the moral aspect of the town at present 
they are powerless. This Bill gives 
them the power and the money to 
make a fair bargain with the owner of a 
licence, and, of course, unless they can 
make a fair bargain, they will not deal 
with him. I know of a very strong case 
which occurred in a village of Scotland 
where the inhabitants of two towns on 
either side of it could go to drink on a 
Sunday. The people asked the Magis- 
trates to get rid of it, but they were 
unwilling to deprive the owner of his 
means of living. [‘ Name.”] I shall 
not give the name. I am giving the 
instance. The name is immaterial. I 
say that if these Magistrates could have 
given the man £100 to start some other 
kind of business; they would have 
been able to get rid of the house. You 
Mr. Sydney Gedge 
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may depend upon it, Sir, that there is a 
great deal of kindly feeling among 
people, even with regard to publicans, 
and they would be very loth to deprivea 
man of his livelihood without compensa- 
tion. By the proposal of the Bill you 
would get rid of a considerable number 
of public houses which, though not bad 
enough to come under the censure of 
the Magistrates, are yet such as could be 
very well dispensed with. I will not 
detain the House. [Cries of “Go on.”] 
As I am so earnestly desired, I will sa 
one word more. It has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman that if the County 
Councils included brewers it would be a 
very shocking thing, as if brewers were 
beyond the pale of humanity, and that it 
would only open the way to jobbery. 
For years the efforts and aspirations of 
the right hon. Gentleman have been de- 
voted to the cause of Local Government, 
yet be cannot trust the County Councils 
because the people, who have a right to 
return whom they like, may return 
brewers, and that, therefore, these bodies 
cannot be trusted to prevent. jobbery. 
They must not have this small sum, 
because they cannot use it in an honour- 
able and upright manner. I have not 
the same distrust of County Councils as 
the right hon. Gentleman, ‘and I have 
a great deal more faith in them than he 
has. I hope the House will carry this 
clause by a large majority. 

(10.50.) Sm W. HARCOURT: Mr. 
Speaker, the hon. Member who has just 
sat down has observed that this Debate 
has turned entirely upon the ques*ion 
of compensation. That is so, not merely 
upon this side, but on that side of the 
House. Every hon. Member who has 
defended this Bill has found it necessary . 
to defend the principle of compensation. 
Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
founded his argument upon the propriety 
and necessity of compensation ; if this 
measure has nothing to do with compen- 
sation, why should the right hon. Gentle- 
man have thought it necessary to take 
up the cudgels for the principle of com- 
pensation ? But then there is the great 
temperance authority, who is also 4 
supporter of this Bill—the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone—who says that he will 
support the Bill, because he wishes to see 
the principle of equitable compensation 
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affirmed. [agree with my righthon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian that we need 
not trouble ourselves very much about 
the consistency of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. I will refer to some of 
the tw quoques of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer directly. I am bound to say 
that when I see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rise, except with his Budget, 
I know that four-fifths of his speech will 
be founded on that convincing argument 
the tu quogue, and he has become such 
a master of that argument that he 
scarcely employs any other weapon. 
As to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Cockermouth Division quoted 
his speech of two years ago denouncing 
the wickedness of the Bill of 1888; but 
that Bill was also, I presume, a Bill for 
equitable compensation. I am quite sure 
that he would not deceive his friends 
and allies by introducing a Bill for any 
compensation if it was not equitable. 
Why the hon. Member thought it neces- 
sary to oppose so vehemently the Bill of 
1888, and to support with equal fervour 
the Bill of 1890, they: both being Bills 
providing for eqnitable compensation, I 
am unable to understand or explain. 
But that, after all, is not a matter of 
very great consequence. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has thought fit to make an attack 
upon the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian and also upon a much more 
humble individual, myself; and he stated, 
as other hon. Members opposite up and 
down the country have stated, that I 
have made speeches in favour of compen- 
sation. But one thing I have remarked, 
that none of those hon. Members have 
quoted a single line from any of my 
speeches in favour of compensation. I 
have never learned the law as it has 
been laid down by the present Law 
Officers of the Crown. I have always 
understood the law to be—and I took it 
seven years ago upon the authority of 
the then Law Officers of the Crown—as 
it was laid down in the case of “Sharp 
v. Waketield,” and I then stated, speaking 
for the Government of that day, and 
standing where the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stood when he charged me 
with maintaining the principle of com- 
pensation, that no case had been 
made out for giving compensation on the 
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extinction of licences. There’ is my 
answer to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s tu quogue. As far as I can recol- 
lect, I defy the right hon. Gentleman 
to show that I have ever said any- 
thing inconsistent with that statement. 
Iam not going on the present occasion 
to enter into the details of this Bill, 
which have been very fully discussed ; 
but I think that it will be of some little 
interest to speculate and to conjecture 
as to the real origin of this Bill. I 
confess that throughout these discussions 
I have felt a certain sympathy for the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board for having 
the conduct of this Bill. I confess I do 
not attribute the origin of this Bill to 
the right hon. Gentleman. I have 
always observed a sort of popular fibre 
about him which has always led me to 
feel that he is.a Liberal accidentally gone 
astray. Therefore, I do not attribute 
the origin of this Bill to the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think it originated in a 
more ingenious and subtle brain, and I 
should attribute the origin of it rather to 
the right hon. Gentleman who sits near 
him, and who I should describe as an 
accidental Liberal, who has now returned 
to his natural fold. But the right hon, 
Gentleman has entered that fold as a 
sort of Sinon, and he has landed in the 
middle of the Tory camp a wooden 
horse, which his Colleagues will find to 
be rather a troublesome gift brought to 
them by the perfidious Greek. This Bill 
appears to me to be asort of a thoroughly 
Liberal Unionist scheme, and what I 
mean by that is that it is not a Liberal 
scheme, and not a Tory scheme, but that 
it is a Liberal Unionist scheme, which 
pretends to be one thing and actually is 
another; and I do not know anyone 
more likely to have invented and per- 
fected a scheme of that kind than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. No doubt it has been 
devised for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of temperance. But it is so 
devised that, in the opinion of all who 
have studied the temperance question, it 
will produce exactly the opposite effect. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is too 
modest to assume to himself the whole 
credit of this plan, I daresay he may 
have been assisted also by his fertile and 
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ingenious. Colleague who generally sits | ; 


on these Benches—I mean the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham. My right hon, 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham has so many plans I think it possible 
this may be another. Then, in order to 
complete the system, there is always 
the, hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
who is -ready to be godfather to 
this or to any other misbegotten pro- 
geny. I think, then, that I have attri- 
buted the origin of this Bill to the 
proper,quarter. I think that we should 
be rather interested to know what that 
combination has determined in secret 
conclaye to-day as to its future course. 
‘We haye heard of one meeting which 
had a disastrous result, and now there 
has been ‘another meeting to determine 
what those who were present at the first 
meeting shall do at the third meeting. 
That my contention was not altogether 
unfounded has been proved by the state- 
ment to-night that the Government are 
prepared to amend their Bill, and are 
going to aecept an Amendment, and that 
Amendment comes from the Gentleman 
who sits at the end of this Bench— 
another illustrious genius— my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. _Heneage).. He is the only person 
equal to the task of amending the Bill. 
It happens that one of the chief ques- 
tions under discussion in this Bill is 
whether or not the proposals of the 
Government will interfere with the 
jurisdiction of. the Magistrates, or, if 
they.do not interfere with it legally, 
whether they will so operate as to give 
a claim to licensed houses which, in fact, 
they do not at present possess. Well, 
Sir, there were several Amendments to 
meet that on this Paper. There was an 
Amendment which I took the liberty of 
putting down. I will say nothing about 
that. But there was the Amendment 
put down by the hon. Baronet opposite, 
the Member for one of the Divisions of 
Manchester (Sir W. Houldsworth), who 
speaks in this House as a representative 
of the Church of England Temperance 
Society. That is an Amendment which, 
if any Amendment were of avail at all, 
certainly declares that— 


‘* Nothing in this Act, or any agreement made 
thereunder, shall be deemed to recognise any 
right or cluim of any person to receive com- 
pensation.” 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Viscount. CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): I rise to order. I wish 
to ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is speaking to the Question ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is garnishing the subject, 
but he is not out of order. 

Sr W. HARCOURT : It is a subject 
that requires some garnishing, I think, 
although the noble Lord does: not seem to 
like the sauce with which I am dressing 
it.. Now, I venture to say that what I 
am about to observe is perfectly germane 
to what the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill has said: He referred 
to the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend on this Bench as the Amendment 
which was to give security against the 
fears we entertain of the consequences of 
this Bill. I may say that there was an 
Amendment in strong, plain, definite 
terms on this subject put down by the 
hon. Baronet the. Member for Man- 
chester (Sir W. Houldsworth) as showing 
the arguments of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, and that Amend- 
ment the Government have rejected. 

*Mr. RITCHIE : What right has the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will tell the 
right hon. Gentleman why I say they 
have rejected it. They cannot accept 
two Amendments on the very same 
subject ; if they accept the Amendment 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Grimsby, they cannot accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet opposite. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Amendment of 
the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for Grimsby was the first Amendment 
on the subject on the Paper, and it 
seemed to the Government fully tocarry 
out the intention of my hon. Friend 
behind me, of whom the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken; but if the 
Amendment of my hon, Friend will 
reconcile the right hon. Gentleman to 
the Bill, I think there will be no 
difficulty in our accepting it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am delighted 
that Iam going to rob my right hon. 
Friend of the honour of amending the 
Government proposal. I have taken the 
precaution, as the right hon. Gentleman 
will see on the Paper, of amending my 
right hon. Friend’s Amendment by 
striking out his words and putting in 
the words of the hon. Baronet the 
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Member. for. Manchester. I am 
very glad, therefore, to hear that we 
have got rid of the weak liquor of my 
right hon. Friend, and that we have 
made a little better blend of it. So far, 
so good. Well, now, a great deal has 
been said upon a matter which is of great 
importance—upon the operation of this 
Bill as it will affect the brewer and the 
publican. That is a very material ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
expressed an intention of making pro- 
vision for the publican as distinguished 
from the brewer ; but I think it is a very 
great pity, if he intends to do that, that 
he has put down no Amendment on the 
Paper. Gentlemen opposite complain of 
the length to which these Debates go ; 
but, surely, if the Government wish to 
shorten them, they should put upon the 
Paper those Amendments which they 
intend to press by argument. I got a 
letter the other day upon a case, which 
is not an imaginary case such as the 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
spoken of. There was a woman who 
kept a small free public house. The 
owner sold it to the brewer, who gave a 
considerable sum for it. The whole of 


the money was divided between the 


brewer and the owner, and the woman 
_ who kept the house was turned out and 
got no compensation. If the brewer and 
the owner give no compensation to their 
tenant, it seems to me that they are the 
last persons in the world who ought to 
set up a claim to this compensation. 
With reference to this Bill, 1 complain 
of the conduct of the Government in this 
respect. They complain that we are 
wasting time over this Bill. Well, Sir, 
I am very sorry that we are spending 
time over it ; I would much rather have 
spent time over other Bills which were 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell), in a lucid interval of 
indignation against the Government, 
asked the other day whether it was 
intended to proceed with Bills not men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech before Bills 
which were mentioned. I would much 
rather we were discussing the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, or a Bill relating to the 
public health of the Metropolis, or to the 
dwellings of the working classes, or 
Friendly Societies. All these were in the 
Queen’s Speech, and yet here we are dis- 
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cussing a Bill sprung upon us in a Sup- 
plementary Budget by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Government com- 
plain of the opposition we are offering to 
this Bill. They have received counsel 
from outside that they should force this 
Bill through the House by means of the 
Closure and all other available resources. 
I am bound to say to the best of their 
ability they have followed that advice. 
Night after night and time after time 
we have seen the leader of the House 
getting up to move the Closure, and he 
has been met by the rebuke—the de 
served rebuke of the Speaker or the 
Chairman. [‘ No, no!”] It isno use to 
deny it, because it is entered upon the 
Journals of the House. It has happened 
on former nights—it has happened to- 
night. What are the reasons that are 
given for rushing this Bill through the 
House? [‘* Oh!”] Yes, you have not 
succeeded, and you will not, but it is not 
for want of trying. The reasons given 
for forcing on this Bill and endeavouring 
it to get it out of the way have been 
most frankly and even cynically avowed. 
It is said that it is so unpopular that you 
must get rid of it as soon as possible. 
That is quite true in regard to its un- 
popularity. The right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of this Bill has read us some 
extracts from a newspaper.' I will read 
an extract from the leading organ 
of the Liberal Unionist Party in the 
West of England, the Western Morning 
News. That organ of the Liberal 
Unionist Party says :— 


‘¢Tt is becoming daily more evident that the 
details of the Bill, as it stands, are creating 
profound dissatisfaction. Liberal Unionists 
feel that they are especially responsible for the 
flagrant omissions and imperfections which 
characterise the Government measure. It is 
they who sustain the Government in office. 
It is they who will have the power at any 
future election to sway the fate of Parties. 
‘This sense of responsibility has prompted 
decided action. ‘lhe temperance men of Devon 
and Cornwall are in arms against the measure 
as now framed. They believeit to bean honest: 
but misguided. attempt to deal with the liquor 
question. So manitest has this become. that. 
the executive of the Liberal Unionist Central 
Organisation for Devon and Cornwall have 
been impelled to adopt vigorous measures. 
‘They have represented to Lord Wolmer, and 
through him to the Government, that they 
cannot allow themselves to be made responsible- 
for the Bill in its existing shape. They have 
urged the grafting into the measure of the 
mnodifications and amendments so well set forth 
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ty Mr. Powell Williams, Liberal Unionist 
ember for South Birmingham in a recent 
letter to the Times. They have pointed out 
that unless some proposals are adopted, or the 
Bill be withdrawn, the Liberal Unionists of the 
West will be so alienated as to endanger the 
cohesion of the Party.” 


Now, this is why I say it is extremely 
interesting to know what were the con- 
clusions come to at the meeting held 
this afternoon on the subject of this Bill. 
This Liberal Unionist writer puts it in 
this way :— 

‘It is possible that the Government might 
even force the Bill through Parliament, but 
they would do so at their peril. ‘he next 
General Election, and any bye-election which 
may occur in the interval in the Western 
Counties would show that, in taking up such a 
position, they were disastrously misguided.” 
Well, on account of the unpopularity of 
this measure, it is thought extremely 
desirable that the Bill should be got 
through the House as soon as it possibly 
can be. I think it ‘is a test measure, 
because if you can get your majority to 
swallow it, it iscertain you can get them 
to swallow anything else. But Gentle- 
men opposite will, of course, consider 
their own policy and judge of their own 
interests. We also have to judge of the 
course we ought to pursue. We are 
determined to offer to the very end 
every resistance which the law of Parlia- 
ment allows us. You are determined to 
press it on. We are determined to oppose 
it. You will try on the Closure over 
and over again, as you have tried already. 
But in our opinion, in employing such 
methods to pass such a Bill as this, you 
will only increase the indignation and 
disgust with which the country regards 
this measure and your conduct in forcing 
it on. We believe, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
has said, and as one of your own 
supporters has said, that this Hill strikes 
a fatal blow at the future hopes of tem- 
perance. You have heard the views of 
your own supporters—you have had a 
Balaam from Stepney, and the Member 
for North Camberwell (Mr. Kelly) has 
announced his intention of voting against 
the Bill. What independent support 
have you received for your measure? 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
this Bill thought it necessary to parade 
such authorities as he could. I do not 
think he made much out of his Wesleyan 
friends. My right hon. Friend the 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler)andmy righthon. Friendthe Mem- 
ber for the Brigg Division (Mr. Waddy) 
have disposed of those Wesleyan allies. 
You say that this measure is misunder- 
stood. You say that it is condemned 
only by people who are ignorant of its 
true character. You may attribute to 
us that we are actuated by Party motives. 
You may attribute to the masses of the 
people who are collected together on this 
subject that some of them have not 
studied all the clauses of the Bill. That 
may be true, but can you pretend, or is 
there the smallest foundation for saying, 
that the non-political, the non-partisan 
advocates of the temperance cause 
are not overwhelmingly against you? 
I hold in my hand a letter written by 
Archdeacon Farrar. He is not an 
ignorant man. He is not a partisan. 
He is not a political man. The Under 
Secretary jeers at Archdeacon Farrar. 
I do not know what right he has to jeer. 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 
Wilts, Devizes): The right hon. Gentle- 
man accuses me of jeering at Archdeacon 
Farrar. I did nothingof the kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that Arch- 
deacon Farrar was not a political man, 
and I did smile at that remark. I cer- 
tainly did not jeer at Archdeacon Farrar, 
for he is a man for whom I have always 
had a most unlimited respect. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: All I can say, 
then, is that if the right hon. Gentleman 
has an unlimited respect for Archdeacon 
Farrar he will probably believe the 
statements in his letter. He begins by 
saying, “I dislike to meddle with ques- 
tions which assume a volitical aspect.” 
The letter is, we may say, prefaced 
by the declaration that he has never 
been actuated by political prejudice. 
What does he say on this subject? He 
says he adopts the phrase of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, 
that this is a plan for “establishing and 
endowing” the liquor traffic, and then he 
says this of it, and I think it as good a 
definition as I have seen :— 

“ And this will be done by a side wind. It 
will be done in an accidental and indirect way, 
which nevertheless involves a decisive recogni- 
tion by Parliament of a bad principle, and 
which will perpetuate on our necks and the 
necks of our children’s children a yoke which 
neither we nor our fathers were able to bear. 
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And this, we are told, is a scheme devised to 
help those who are battling with intemperance. 

. It is all very well for those who support 
these most deplorable proposals to declare that 
they leave the principle of compensation un- 
touched for future decision. ‘They may rail 
at our ignorance and obtuseness, and set it aside 
as due to the pig-headedness of ‘ temperance 
fanatics.” If such language amuses them, let 
them indulge in it. But let them remember 
that the supporters of the drink interest and 
their own most ardent defenders in the Press 
take exactly the same view of the meaning of 
these clauses as ourselves.” 


He then ends in this way :— 


‘Ts this, then, the time at which the nation 
should cease to make that trade more irresistible 
by helping to perpetuate the deadly fascination 
which it exerts over the weak and the miserable ? 
Is this the time at which to pamper still further 
its bloated and ominous prosperity ? Doubtless 
the Government may use its Parliamentary 
majority ‘to pass these obnoxious clauses; but 
history has taught us that there are some 
victories which are more disastrous than defeats, 
and some defeats or withdrawals which are 
safer and more honourable than victories. If 
these clauses are passed in the teeth of the 
remonstrances of such multitudes of earnest 
temperance workers, who in this matter are 
guided by motives absolutely patriotic and dis- 
interested ,’’—— 

—[Ironical Ministerial cheers.) — You 
deny that the motives of tlie temperance 
workers are patriotic and disinterested ? 
[“No!”] What, then, is the meaning 
of your cheer ? 

“it may, I think, be safely prophesied that 
the Conservative hopes of return to power after 
the dissolution of this Parliament will hang 
upon a spider’s thread.” 

The Under Secretary says he has a great 
respect for Archdeacon Farrar, therefore 
Tam sure he will be glad to have heard 
his sentiments on this matter. Sir, I 
adopt those sentiments, every word of 
them, Those are the sentiments and 
principles which animate the opponents 
of this Bill. Holding those sentiments, 
believing them to be well founded, you 
may depend upon it that to the end we 
shall, by every means in our power, 
resist and endeavour to defeat this Bill. 
We believe, nay, we are confident, that, in 
doing so; we have the support of the 
great mrjority of this nation. We 
accept -the issue you have joined upon 
this matter. You may overpower us by 
your majority to-day; but you may 
depend upon it that in the appeal which 
must, sooner or later, be made to the 
judgment of this country, you will re- 
ceive its final condemnation. 


{June 13, 1890} 
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*(11.28.) Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight) : 
confess it is somewhat disappointing 
to say a word after such a speech 
as we have heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the course of that 
speech the right hon. Gentleman has not 
advanced one single argument in support. 
of the Amendment before the Committee. 
His speech is, no doubt, an excellent indi- 
cation of the kind of opposition which he 
has twice over told us is going to be pre- 
sented to the passage of this Bill. By 
every means in their power the passage 
of the Bill is going to be opposed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Well, Sir, if that 
means that time is to be wasted [“ No, 

o”|—as effectively wasted—by those 
rt support the right hon. Gentleman as 
it has been wasted by himself during the 
last half-hour, I think there will be a 
very large majority of Members who will 
think that the time for putting on the 
Closure will very soon arrive. [Cries of 
“Order!”] Having ventured, with all 
respect, to remind the House of the 
character of the speech to which we 
have just listened, I should like to say a 
word with reference to the observation 
he made to the effect that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer indulged 
in nothing but what the _ right 
hon. Gentleman called tu quoque. 
Those who heard and those who read 
that speech will judge whether the criti- 
cism is'a just one. I confess I am 
always amused at the querulous tone in 
which the right hon. Gentleman speaks 
of the subject of tu quogue. I feel that 
when his epitaph comes to be written I 
should put it in five words “ Consistency, 
thy name is Harcourt.” I will tell the 
right hon. Gentleman why he objects to 
tu quoque. If he can find out that some 
Member of the Government is not 
quite of the same mind that he was two 
or three years ago, he thinks it quite fair 
argument to quote some speech against 
him. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: 
quoted any speech. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I am _ not 
referring only to the present occa-- 
sion. But if any one quotes a speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, or 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, it is a different matter alto- 
gether, and the opinion they expressed. 


I have not 
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a short time ago is altogether an accident. 
I will askthe House to note the difference 
between the speech to which they have 
just listened, and that of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. Whatever 
may be said of the utterances of the 
right hon. Member for Derby, I do not 
suppose that the followers of the: right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian will sug- 
gest that everything he has said on this 
subject during the last 10 or 15 years is 
to pass for nothing. There have been 
made by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, and by Members speaking with 
his sanction and concurrence, and by 
advocates of the Party entitled to great 
respect, utterances, some of which 
were referred to by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which amount to 
this—that the trade we propose to 
deal with by this Bill has been 
told, over and over again, that their 
business is being carried on under legal 
sanction, and such speeches and state- 
ments have been made by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, not hastily, not 
for the purpose of occupying time; but 
with the view of indicating a definite 
and distinct policy, statements under the 
sanction of which has grown up a trade 
on the strength of which capital has been 
spent which ought to be respected. I 
put it as a practical question to hon. 
Members opposite, who desire to approach 
the question fairly, and not in the spirit 
of the speech we have just listened to— 
Are you prepared to close every public 
house? Is it within the range of 
practical politics that any scheme should 
be entertained for closing all public 
houses? The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) would: say 
it would be absurd to introduce a Bill 
for that purpose. Such a proposal could 
be made only by those who are looking 
forward to some Utopia, and it could not 
possibly receive legislative sanction. If 
once you recognise you cannot close 
all public houses it is absolutely necessary 
that in any scheme you should abstain 
from doing injustice to those whose 
business is taken away, while taking 
eare that you do not raise the cost of 
acquiring the public houses that remain. 
Any scheme for reducing the number of 
licences, subject to those conditions, must 
approach this question from the stand- 
point taken by the Government:in this 
Bill The right hon. Gentleman has 
Sir R. Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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repeated the statement that the law of 
the subject, as now laid down by the Law 
Advisers of the Crown, is different from 
the law received from those officers seven 
years ago, I am utterly unaware of any 
difference between past and present Law 
Advisers on this particular question. I 
have never stated my opinion on this 
matter in the House before, and I now 
say most distinctly that the case of 
“Sharp v. Wakefield” was decided upon 
special and particular grounds, upon 
which, if ever that case comes to be 
argued in the House of Lords, it must 
be decided in the same way ; and I say 
it is no authority whatever upon the 
question of what would be the duty of 
the Magistrates if they called upon a 
person who was entitled to the renewal 
of a licence to come before them and 
thought fit to refuse the renewal of the 
licence. [Opposition a Hon. 
Gentleman may cheer, but I am not 
giving an expression of opinion simply 
for the purpose of endeavouring to gain 
an advantage in argument. 

Stir W. HARCOURT: Of course 
everybody knows the Magistrate must 
call the applicant before them. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: The right hon. 
Geritleman forgets that in nine cases out 
of ten, if not in 99 out of 100, the 
licences are renewed without the holders 
or applicants being called upon to 
appear, and without there being any 
power in the Magistrates to call them 
before them. I am dealing with the 
question as a matter of practical ex- 
perience. I freely admit, and I have 
never said anything to the contrary, 
that the Magistrates, having before 
them the applicant for a licence, are 
entitled to exercise a discretion as to 
whether it should be renewed; and 
that discretion, if exercised on proper 
grounds, is absolute. I have not stated 
anything contrary to that at any time 
or place; but if the Magistrates de- 
cline to renew the licence simply on 
the ground that there are teo many 
licences in the neighbourhood, they are 
not exercising a judicial discretion, and 
they would not be warranted by their’ 
position in arriving at such a conclu- 
sion. The right hon. Member may shake 
his head, but I am bound to. state, my*« 
view that: if ever that- question: comes: 
to be examined, the .Courtsiof Law» 
will not support the Magistrates who 
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take that position. I am well aware 
that there are obiter dicta in “Sharp ». 
Wakefield” which may be thought to 
point to a contrary conclusion ; but the 
case was decided with reference to a 
particular fact, and the decision was not 
intended to lay down any general principle 
of any kind. I rose for the purpose of 
pointing out that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
afforded no argument which ought to in- 
duce the Committee to support the 
Amendment. That speech contained 
many graceful flowers of oratory, which, 
however interesting to hear, did not add 
much to the enlightenment of the Com 
mittee. Treating the proposals of the 
Government as they are entitled to be 
treated—as a straightforward and honest 
attempt to deal with this question on a 
basis of equity and justice—I submit 
that the Amendment ought to be rejected 
‘by a large majority. 

(11.40.) Mr. Rircnte rose in his place, 


and claimed to move, “ That the Question | 


be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 279 ; 
Noes 238.—(Div. List, No. 133.) 


Question put accordingly, “That the 
words ‘(ii.) The sum of three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds shall be 
applied for such extinction of licences in 
England’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(11.54.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 275; Noes 243.—(Div. List, No. 
134.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is this Bill to be the first Order on 
Monday ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes. 

Me. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : I wish to ask whether, after 
this extremely significant Division, the 
right hon. Gentleman intends to persevere 
with this clause ? 

Sr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Do the Government 
ot to proceed with the Bill day after 

y 


{June 13, 1890} 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Baronet 
will remember the declarations’ made by 
the Leader of the House, and’ to those 
declarations we, of course, adherc. 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS ( IRELAN D) 
(OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 


BILL.—(No. 140.) 
Bill considered in Committee 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


MOTION. 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT (EAST 
COAST OF AFRICA, ZANZIBAR). 


Motion made, and Question:proposed, 

“That the contract with the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, dated : February 
5, 1890, for the conveyance of mails between 
London and the East Coast of Africa (Zanzibar) 
be approved.” —(Mr. Jackson.) , 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Before the 
House agrees to this, I think’ we may 
ask that some explanation should be 
given. : 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
roR FOREIGN AFFAIRS , (Sir J. 
Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.); This 
matter was before the House in Com- 
mittee of Supply. The contract is to 
provide a subsidy of £16,000 a, year for 
steamers running to Zavzibar. The 
German Government have given a 
subsidy of £45,000 to their line of 
steamers, and considering the great 
interests of this country in that part of 
the world, it is very necessary, that the 
steam service should be maintained. The 
origin of the service was in connection 
with the suppression of the slave trade, 
and our commercial interests, in that 
part of the world have vastly increased. 
The whole matter was fully dbated in 
Committee of Supply, and I }.ope the 
House will now sanction the contract, 
which is, I think, upon commercial 
terms. The rate of speed is not 
excessive, but the means of communica- 
tion so necessary for our interests will 
be maintained. as 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I do not wish to 
im any formidable obstacle, but I 
have not. seen the contract, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has not told us.,what is 
in it. 
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Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): It 
has been before the House for three 
weeks. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: But the Motion 
appears for the first time to-day. 

Mr. JACKSON : No; it appeared last 
Friday. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I want toask, in 
the first place, whether the contract was 
accepted with the British India Steam 
Navigation Company upon open tender? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us the rate of speed of 
these vessels is not great. That is an 
important consideration, and, unless we 
have some more satisfactory assurance, I 
shall consider it my duty to oppose the 
taking of this matter to-night. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
necessity of competing with Germany in 
this matter of steam communication 
between this country and Zanzibar, but 
if we have a good service it is desirab'e 
that the rate of speed should be some- 
thing better than obtains in the services 
in the Eastern seas. The P. and O. 
steamers are not required to do more 
than 12} knots, and I have had ex- 


perience of the slow rate in the Brindisi 


and Bombay service. Yet in the 
Indian Ocean, as is well known, there 
is not the stormy weather Atlantic 
liners have to contend against, and 
they can do 16 or 17 knots. 
Then I ask for some information as to 
the minimum time of steaming fixed in 
this contract, the length of the con- 
tract, and whether the mails will be 
despatched weekly, fortnightly, or 
m nthly. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
If the contract is sanctioned by this 
House, will it be binding on the Depart- 
ment, or may it afterwards be over-ridden 
in consequence of the decision of the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, as was done in 
a recent instance? Ido not think the 
action of the House in sanctioning a 
contract ought to be over-ridden; it 
is reducing our proceedings to a mere 
farce. 

(12.33.) Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) : 
I must protest most strongly against 
important business of this nature being 
taken at so late an hour of the night. I 
may say I was surprised to see the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs put 


{COMMONS} 
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up to speak on this question, seeing that 
he was recently appointed a Director of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
People who are interested in these 
questions should have nothing to say 
upon them. I beg to move, in the 
absence of a satisfactory explanation on 
the points raised, that the Debate be now 
adjourned. 

(12.37.) _Mr. JACKSON : I am sorry 
to think that the hon. Member for 
Camborne has not had time to read the 
contract and the statement regarding it, 
issued by the Treasury some weeks ago. 
This Motion is not down for the first 
time to-day. It has been on the Paper 
since before the Recess, and it was 
down for last Friday. The minimum 
speed under the contract is 10 knots an 
hour. The hon. Member has referred to 
the fact that Atlantic steamers make high 
rates of speed, but it is not possible in 
hot climates to equal the speed of those 
vessels. Even if we could the cost 
would be so enormous that I do not 
think the House would sanction the 
charge in view of the small saving of 
time that would be effected. The hon. 
Member for Mid Cork has spoken of the 
connection of my right hon. Friend with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
But this company with which the con- 
tract is made may be considered a rival 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. 

Dr. TANNER: [| merely said they 
were hand and glove. 

Mr. JACKSON: And my reply is 
that they are rivals in trade. As to the 
period of the contract, it was made last 
year, and at the time it was very difficult 
to decide the permanent policy of the 
Government with regard to speed and 
the frequency of the service. The con- 
tract is, therefore, made only for two 
years, and will expire next year. I 
can assure the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow, who has 
referred to an old grievance with refer- 
ence to the action of the Treasury in 
the case of a former contract, that this 
contract will be adhered to in every 
particular if the House gives its sanc- 
tion to it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter 


before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 16th June, 1890. 


THE CENSUS—PETITION. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
My Lords, 1 have to present a Petition 
from the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, the prayer of which 
states that the petitioners are desirous 
that the connection with different deno- 
minations of the people of Scotland 
should be definitely and authoritatively 
ascertained, and that this should be 
done in taking the next Census. I 
understand that this Petition is pre- 
sented because in the course of certain 
recent events, importance has been 
attached by some people to the argu- 
ment which may be deduced from 
there being a majority of those who 
adhere to one denomination rather than 
to another. Without expressing any 
opinion upon the validity or usefulness 
of that argument, I desire to say, on 
behalf of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, that their desire is 
that the exact state of matters, be it 
what it may, should be ascertained. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOLLAND) BILL. 

A Bill tu alter the constitution of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland ; and to amend the 
law in regard to mussel fisheries-in Scotland— 
was presented by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 121.) 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE AND AVONDALE. 


The Marquess of Satispury acquainted 
the House, by the Queen’s command— 


“That Her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to issue Letters Patent, dated the 24th 
day of May, creating His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Christian Edward Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, whereby his said Royal 
Highness obtained a right to sit and vote among 
their Lordships in Parliament; and Her Ma- 
jesty recommended it to the House to consider 
of the place his said Royal Highness should 
occupy in the House.’’ 


Ordered, That the matter with which 
the Marquess of Salisbury has acquainted 
the House, by Her Majesty's command, 
be referred to the consideration of the 
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Lords Committees for Privileges; and 
that their Lordships do meet to take the 
same into consideration To-morrow at 
half-past Three o'clock, and do report 
their opinion thereupon to the House. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Tae Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stand in my name of Standing Order No. 
47. The object of the Amendment is 
that the noble Lord, who is in charge of 
any Bill, should ex officio be a Member of 
the Standing Committee to which that 
Bill is referred. 


Moved, that Standing Order No. 
XLVII. be amended as follows: 


Nore.—The words underlined are to 
be omitted, and the words printed in 
Italics are to be inserted. 


The Standing Committees shall con- 
sist in all of not more than one hundred 
and fifty Lords, and each Committee 
shall not consist of less than fifteen Lords, 
to be nominated by the Committee of Se- 
lection, who The Lord in charge of a 
Bill committed to a Standing Committee 
shall be a member of the Committee 
during the consideration of such Bill. 
The Committee of Selection shall have 
power to discharge Lords with their 


others in substitution for those dis- 
charged, and The Committee of Se- 
lection shall also have power to 
add not more than ten 
to a Standing Committee, in re- 
spect of any Bill 
Standing Committee, to serve on the 
Committee during the consideration of: 
such Bill.—( The Earl of Morley.) 


On question, agreed to. 








THE CENSUS OF 1891. 


*Tre Earn or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, as the time is now approaching 
very closely when arrangements must 
be made for the Census of 1891, I think 
it desirable to bring under your Lord- 
ships’ notice a point with reference to 
the Census which has been raised on 
more than one previous occasion. I think 
it desirable, especially under present 
circumstances, with regard to which I 
have to say a word or two presently, 
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that there should be in the Census 
papers for 1889 a column showing the 
religious persuasion of all the persons 
whose names are returned. I think that 
as this matter has been mixed up some- 
times with ecclesiastical questions, it 
may be as well to say that I do not 
make the Motion after having conferred 
with the Representatives of any Church, 
or in the interests of any Church, or 
againstthe interests of any Church. Imake 
this Motion asa Member of Parliament, 
andI regardthesubject entirely and solely 
from a Parliamentary point of view. I 
may remind your Lordships of what has 
passed on previous occasions with regard 
to this matter. Similar Motions were 
made in 1860, in 1870, and in 1880. In 
1860 Sir George Cornewall Lewis moved 
that a column be inserted in the Census 
Bill of that year in the sense of that 
which I now propose. It was opposed 
by Mr. Baines, speaking on behalf of the 
Nonconformists, and he used mainly 
two arguments. ‘He said, in the first 
place, that the State had no right to ask 
a man what was his religious belief ; and, 
he stated, in the second place, that any 
such Return would be unfair and inac- 
curate, because persons who were not 


attached to any special form of belief 


would, if asked, declare themselves 
members of the Established Church. The 
Government of the day were not at all 
convinced by that argument, but they 
did not press the point. There was a 
considerable difference of opinion, and 
Lord Palmerston, in closing the Debate 
and giving way on the subject, said that 
while they gave way to the feelings of 
the opponents of the proposal, they did 
not much appreciate the force of their 
arguments. But though, accordingly, 
no change was made at that time with 
regard to England, Wales, or Scotland, 
Mr. Cardwell, the then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, assented to the introduction 
of such a column as that for which I am 
now asking your Lordships’ sanction, and 
that was carried out in regard to Ireland. 
In 1870 Mr. Bruce stated, in answer to 
a question with regard to Scotland, that 
a religious column would be inserted in 
the Census Bill of that year for Scot- 
land. The Free Church Assembly and 
the Established Church Assembly had 
both at that time petitioned in favour of 
such a clause being inserted ; but some 
apposition arose afterwards in Scotland, 
The Earl of Camperdown 
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and the clause was withdrawn. In the 
year 1880 the question was raised again, 
and after a similar discussion and similar 
arguments put forward the clause was 
once more withdrawn. Now, the Motion 
was resisted, as I have said, by the Non- 
conformists, and on the general grounds 
which I have stated. 1am bound to say 
that, speaking merely for myself, I do 
not appreciate the force of the two argu- 
ments which I have mentioned ; but, at 
the same time, I do not wish to regard 
this question from any narrow and far 
less from any sectarian point of view. I 
am perfectly ready to look at the matter 
as having different bearings, as [ 
think those arguments have, when 
applied to the different countries. 
Now, my Lords, I am quite free to 
admit that in England there are con- 
siderable differences in the case as 
contrasted with Wales, and as contrasted 
with Scotland. In the first place, in 
England there are a very large number 
of religious denominations, of various 
kinds and of various strength, which 
differ very often from one another 
in very minute particulars, and with 
regard to which it might perhaps 
be difficult in some cases to make 
very accurate Returns. There may 
then be something—I do not think it is 
much, but still I am quite ready to 
admit that there may be something—in 
the statement that in England if persons 
who are not attached very strongly to 
any special form of religious deno- 
mination were asked this question 
they might declare themselves to be 
members of the Established Church. 
As I have said, there is something in that, 
but I do not think there is very much. 
But the strongest point of difference as 
it appears to me, when it refers to the 
Census of 1890, is that there is not 
likely to be, as far as one can see, any 
very important point raised with regard 
to the Church of England in a serious 
manner. My Lords, that is the reason 
why I think those who are opposed to 
this Motion may, on the present occasion, 
fairly say that they think great 
objections would be made to it in parts 
of England, and that they are not, as 
regards England, prepared to assent to 
it. But when we turn to Wales the case 
is entirely different. As your Lordships 
know, the Nonconformists in Wales 
possess a very large numerical majority— 
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at least I believe they are in a large 
numerical majority—as compared with 
the Church of England. I have seen it 
stated, and I am bound to say it 
appears to me to be a very strange 
statement, that the Established Church 
has in recent years been making 
considerable advances in Wales. That 
may or may not be so; all I say 
is, that I know no reason whatever, 
and I am very anxious to know whether 
there is any reason, for making such a 
statement as that. And, further, I do 
not see why, if this statement is incor- 
rect, as it may be, the members of other 
religious denominations should object to 
any statistical Returns at all being made 
upon the subject, or how it can other- 
wise be proved that that statement is 
incorrect. But, with regard to Wales, 
your Lordships will remember that a 
_ very important announcement has been 
made by Mr. Gladstone as the head of 
the Liberal Party. He has announced 
that it will be part of the Liberal policy 
put forward at the next General Election 
to carry out the disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church. It appears to me, my 
Lords, that for that very reason Parlia- 
ment is bound to obtain the best informa- 
tion which it is in its power to get. I 
am aware it has been argued that the 
Members of Parliament have the best 
means of gauging the religious opinions 
of Wales and also of other parts of the 
country. I admit that, to a certain ex- 
tent, that may be so, but Members of 
Parliament are not elected upon one 
question, and upon one question only, 
and even when they are, I have known 
occasions on which statesmen have been 
able to argue that when you put the 
minorities in certain places in contrast 
with the majorities in other places, it by 
no means necessarily follows that the 
conclusion arrived at is the opinion of the 
majority, or, at all events, that it is 
more than the opinion of a small 
majority. My Lords, for that reason it 
appears to me that, whether this be true 
or not, it is desirable that you should 
also have this second form of informa- 
tion, which, I think, is the most reliable 
form of all, namely the religious opinions 
of people as stated by themselves. But 
when we come to Scotland, the case be- 
comes very much stronger indeed. With 
regard to Scotland, a similar announce- 
ment has been made; and it has been 
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declared, as your Lordships all know, 
that a prominent part of the policy of the 
Liberal Party will be the disestablish- 
ment of the Scottish Church. With 
regard to that I merely make one remark, 
in which I am sure that all your 
Lordships who have any connection or 
acquaintance with Scotland will entirely 
agree with me that no question could be 
put forward which will stir so deeply all 
the feelings of the people of Scotland as 
that question of the disestablishment of 
the Church. Well, that being so, and I 
believe it to be an undoubted fact, surely, 
my Lords, we ought to obtain, as far as 
we can, the very best information we 
can with regard to the various 
denominations of the Presbyterian 
Church. Now, I wish to press the 
question as regards Scotland most 
particularly upon your Lordships, 
because the arguments which I mentioned 
just now, and which I admit may have 
some force when applied to England, 
have no force at all when applied to 
Scotland. In the first place, every one 
belongs to some religious denomination. 
I am quite certain that the numbers of 
nondescripts in religion, as I may call 
them, are extremely small in Scotland. 
In the next place, the divisions between 
the various religious denominations, the 
lines of division, are very clearly 
marked out. You have the Roman 
Catholics, who include in their number 
the inhabitants of a small portion 
of the Highlands, and who _ also 
have a considerable number of 
adherents, mainly of Irish descent, 
in the large working towns of Scot- 
land. Then you have the Episcopalians, 
who are also, I believe, a somewhat 
growing body. But the main body of 
the Scottish people are Presbyterians, 
and they are divided between the three 
forms of the Established Church, the 
Free Church, and the United Presby- 
terian Church. I dare say that to many 
of your Lordships the doctrinal distinc- 
tions between those three denominations 
may not be very clear, but in Scotland 
they are well known, and the members 
of those three religious bodies them- 
selves know extremely well to which of 
those three Churches they belong. And 
not merely do they know to which of 
those three Churches they belong, but 
they have no objection whatever to state 
their religious beliefs. My Lords, it has 
2N 2 
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been argued that it is an impertinence 
on the part of the State to ask any man 
to write down what is his form of religious 
belief. I am quite certain there will be 
no objection taken on that score, at all 
events among a very large majority of 
the people of Scotland. And, my Lords, 
you must remember that this matter is 
not being dealt with now from an exclu- 
sively novel point of view. This is not 
the first time we are asked to undertake 
to deal with it. We have dealt with it, 
as I have told your Lordships, in Ire- 
land. It was dealt with in the year 
1860. Mr. Cardwell then inserted a 
clause which I think, if I remember 
rightly, was proposed by Lord Emly, 
enforcing a religious Return in regard 
to Ireland. What were the reasons 
why that was done? 1 do not 
think those reasons are very far to seek. 
I believe that that proposal was made 
because statesmen were at that time 
of opinion that questions connected with 
the Irish Church were likely to come 
forward within the ensuing 10 years. I 
imagine the Return was given in 
accordance with the wishes of the large 
proportion of the people of Ireland, and 
it has been worked upon, and successfully, 
from that time up to the present. My 
Lords, I may go even a little further. 
In 1860 that Return was a Return which 
everyone was compelled to make; but 
in the year 1880 it was made an optional 
Return, and I have the best reasons for 
knowing from official statements that the 
Return which was made in 1880 was 
within the smallest possible fraction as 
full a Return as was made when a 
religious Return was a compulsory 
matter. It was Mr. Forster, I believe. 
who desired that that Return should be 
optional instead of being compulsory, 
and the result was that that Return was 
willingly complied with. My Lords, I 
have reason for knowing, also, that it is 
approved of by ministers of all religious 
denominations, and that it has been 
found very useful for various practical 
purposes. Now, I do not think I need 
trouble your Lordships with many more 
remarks. Who is there in Scotland, I 
should like to know, who objects to it? 
Ihave been reading lately, and I dare 
say most of your Lordships have who 
are connected with Scotland, what has 
passed at the meetings of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church and 
The Earl of Camperdown 
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of the Established Church, in Edinburgh, 
and I observe that the Established 
Church approved of such Returns being 
given, and that the Free Church disap- 
proved of it. I think they resolved to 
present a Petition to Parliament against 
it. I have made inquiries in the matter, 
but I think up to the present time that 
Petition has not been presented. I was 
rather anxious to see it for this reason, 
that I wanted to know what were the 
grounds which they put forward for 
objecting to a Return of this kind. In 
the year 1870, as I told your Lordships 
just now, they approved of a Return of 
that description. But what I desire to 
impress upon your Lordships is with 
regard toa Return of this kind under the 
present circumstances, when the question 
of the disestablishment of the Church 
in Scotland has become a very important 
political question, that the desirability or 
undesirability of such a Return is not a 
matter to be decided by any Church or 
by any Churches. It is a matter for 
Parliament to consider, and if Parliament. 
is of opinion that, in dealing with such a 
grave question as this, it is necessary 
and essential to have the very best infor- 
mation which can be obtained, then I 
hope that Parliament will insist, at all 
events, for Scotland and Wales, upon such 
a Returnbeing made. My Lords, holding 
such opinions, I beg to move the Resolu- 
tion of which I have given notice. 


Moved to resolve— 

“That it is desirable that in the Returns of 
the forthcoming Census information should be 
obtained as to the religious persuasion of al} 
persons resident in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, distinguishing in Scotland: between the 
various Presbyterian denominations.” —(TZhe 
Earl of Camperdown.) 

*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, on a recent occasion we were 
entertained by a member of this House, 
who sits on the Cross. Benches, Lord 
Wemyss, with a discussion upon the 
merits of several Bills which are still in 
the House vf Commons. I ventured, 
and I think some other Members of the 
House ventured then to point out, that 
that was an unusual and_an irregular — 
proceeding. Fortunately in this House 
we have a good deal of time, but if the 
practice of discussing Bills which are still 
in the other House of Parliament was to 
obtain, and if the contagion of it was to 
stretch across that hall I dread to think - 
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of the increased power of delay which 
would result from such a practice. But 
my noble Friend opposite has gone 
further than discussing a Bill which is in 
the other House of Parliament; he has 
discussed a Bill which is to be introduced 
into the other House of Parliament, and 
he wants your Lordships in this House 
to ptescribe the form that it is to take. I 
feel that on mere Parliamentary grounds 
alone, on mere grounds of regularity of 
procedure, I should not beat all perform- 
ing my duty if I in any way acceded to 
the design of the noble Lord, or stated 
an opinion with regard to the matters 
which he has raised. I am confirmed 
in that view of my duty by the peculiar 
compromise of opinion at which he has 
himself arrived. Many people have 
thought that it is desirable to have a 
religions Census everywhere ; other 
people have thought that it is not desir- 
able to extend that principle to the 
British Isles, but I have never before 
heard any opinion expressed that it is 
desirable to have a religious Census in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and not in 
England. What is the ground which 
the noble Lord puts forward of such a 
distinction? . He says that our religious 
differences are much more minute 
in England than those between the 
various sects in Wales and Scotland. 
Well, that is news to me. I have always 
understood that it is one of the privileges 
of the Northern intellect to be able to 
distinguish between the various churches 
of the other side of the Border with a 
facility which is thoroughly denied to our 
coarser Southern intellect. Again, the 
noble Lord seemed to think that there 
was a puculiar species of timidity and 
terror, which belonged to the people 
South of the Tweed, and East of what- 
ever boundary divides us from Wales— 
that whereas in Scotland people did not 
mind being asked to what religion they 
belonged ; in England they felt a great 
terror in doing so, and always called 
themselves members of the Church of 
England. 

*Tue Eart orp CAMPERDOWN : I said 
that it was only the opponents of this 
Motion who said so. 

*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : But 
my noble Friend, by acceding to the 
omission of England, gives some currency 
to that argument. Well, I do not accept 
that opinion of my countrymen at all. 
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They always seem to me to be very free 
to express their opinions upon any sub- 
ject, religious or otherwise, which comes 
uppermost. And I fear that if we 
once admit the refusal or inability of 
people to express their own religious 
opinions as a ground for not taking a 
Religious Census, you cannot confine that 
argument to England alone. Surely, 
there must be some people in Ireland, 
for instance, who have some fears of the 
opinions of their neighbours on matters 
which affect the community, either in a 
religious or a political sense. I do not wish 
to claim for my own countrymen any 
unusual amount of moral courage, but I 
really think they express their opinions 
quite as freely as they do in the 
Southern and Western districts of 
Ireland. I do not know what remedy 
we can adopt. What shall we do if we 
cannot trust a man to say of what 
religion he is? Shall we require an 
attestation from his two senior female 
relatives in order to ascertain to what 
religion he belongs? It appears to me 
that the speech of my noble Friend 
while sinning in the first instance, and 
principally sinning against Parliamentary 
regularity, has also, in the glimpse 
which it has allowed us to have of the 
logical condition of his own mind, 
warned us against forming any prema. 
ture opinions on this subject. It is a 
matter to which I hope Parliament will 
give its attention. There is no doubt 
that by the House of laymen in Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland 
asking for this Religious Census, the 
position is somewhat altered on this 
question from what it was in former 
years, but I would earnestly deprecate 
any premature decision. I hope we 
shall not treat it, when the matter is 
before us, as a Government or Party 
question, but as one upon which each 
can give his opinion according to the 
best of his ability. I hope, however, 
that we shall not commit the gross 
irregularity of pronouncing an opinion 
upon Bills which are not yet before us. 
Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, for 
many years I have generally agreed 
more or less with the noble Karl, if not 
with the noble Marquess, but on this 
oceasion I must say I think that the 
criticism of the noble Marquess is just. 
I have been informed that there is a 
Departmental inquiry now going on 
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with regard to the best mode of carrying 
this Census into effect; and I think it 
would be very premature for this House 
to give its opinion with regard to the 
Census before the Bill has been intro- 
duced, which the noble Marquess has 
said is to be” introduced into the House 
of Commons. My own opinion is strongly 
against introducing this clause for the 
purpose of obtaining a Religious Census. 
It is a,matter which has been discussed 
for a very leng time; it has been 
answered three times in the negative, 
and, in my own opinion, is entirely bad. 
But I am quite sure of one thing, and 
that is, that it is a great object to make 
this Census popular, and that anything 
which creates violent opposition to the Bill 
in the way proposed would be a very 
much greater Parliamentary evil than if 
the Religious Census were left out in 
dealing with this question, whether you 
shall include in or leave out of it a par- 
ticular form of information. There is 
one point upon which I do not agree 
with the noble Marquess, and that is, 
that there should be no difference made 
between Scotland and England. Sup- 
posing the one country desired that this 
piece of information should be obtained, 


and the other did not, although I have 


said my opinion is against the in- 
sertion of a clause calling for this par- 
ticular information, yet if all Scotland 
were unanimous, which 1 very much 
doubt, notwithstanding the assurances 
of the noble Earl, in the desire to have 
it, that would place the question in a 
different position to what it is in 
England ; for I believe the opposition 
would be still more violent than that 
which made the objection successful 
formerly. I do not know whether it 
Was necessary to say even as much as | 
have said; but I entirely agree in the 
inexpediency of pressing this Resolution, 
and the more so because it strikes me 
that the Resolution of the noble Earl 
and his speech do not agree, for his 
speech was in favour of leaving out 
England, while his Resolution is for in- 
cluding it. 

*Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I hope I may be allowed 
to offer a few remarks upon the sug- 
gested advantages and disadvantages 
of such a proposition as this, as it is 
naturally supposed that the Church 
may have a view upon them. It is 

Earl Granville 
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very often pressed upor the authorities 
of the Church that they should esk for a 
Religious Census. Itis pressed on the 
ground of assertions which are con- 
stantly made as to tte numerical position 
of the Church in comparison with other 
bodies, which we Churchmen believe to 
be entirely incorrect. But I believe that. 
I shall state the real opinion of the 
authorities of the Church if 1 say that 
they have no intention to press for a. 
Religious Census, and that simply upon 
the grounds put forward by the Noncon- 
formists. It is put forward by Noncon- 
formists that it would interfere with their 
religious freedom, and it is also argued 
that an advantage would be derived by 
the Charch from the supposed fact that. 
persons who do not belong to the Church 
of England would possibly enrol them- 
selves in the ranks of her people. The 
Church has no desire to take advantage 
of either position. She has no desire to 
reap any advantage from what could be 
regarded as an interference with the 
religious freedom of the Nonconformists, 
and certainly she does not wish to swell 
her lists by including in them people 
who are not of her religion. My Lords, 
the Church will, therefore, not press for 
anything of the kind. On the other 
hand, the Church will not offer the 
slightest resistance or objection to what- 
ever may. be thought advisable. The 
Church has knowledge of many facts. 
about her own position, and she would 
not object in the least if it were proposed 
to take such a Census, either in England 
or Wales. With regard to Scotland 1 
have no right, of course, to spezk. I feeb 
that this is entirely a matter for the 
Government to determine, and I was. 
very glad to hear the noble Earl say that: 
he moved the question on purely Parlia- 
mentary grounds. The Church, I repeat, 
will feel no objection to a Religious. 
Census being taken, but will make no. 
movenent to press for it. 

Tre Kart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, before the question is put, I wish 
to say a word or two in reply. After 
what has been said from the two Front 
Cross Benches I shall not, of course, ask 
your Lordships to take a vote on the 
question ; but if the sins of my speech 
were purely and simply sins with regard 
to procedure, I can assure the noble 
Marquess that I am quite ready to accede 
to everything he has said and to postpoze 
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my Motion until this Bill, which I am 
told is not yet introduced—I do not 
know when it-will be—has been intro 
duced, or rather until such time as the 
Bill shall come up to this House. But 
1 am afraid that I must have been rather 
awkward in the language which I used 
in expressing my own opinions, because 
the noble Marquess appears to have 
gathered from my speech that I saw 
great objections to such a Census being 
taken in England. My Lords, that is 
not at all what I intended; and if my 
words bear that meaning, I am afraid 
they were not very well chosen words. 
What I intended to convey to your 
Lordships was that if there is a strong 
objection felt in England—which I believe 
there is—that objection does not, in m 

opinion, apply to Wales, and still less 
does it apply to Scotland; and that in 
Scotland, at all events, the subject might 
be dealt with, and ought to be dealt 
with, in exactly the same way in which 
it has been dealt with in Ireland. I 
notice that neither of the noble Lords 
have alluded at all to the question of Ire- 
land. On the question of Ireland I 
may, I daresay, on a future occasion 
have to call your Lordships’ attention to 
the matter: but it isa very remarkable 
thing that when important matters with 
regard to the Irish Church were coming 
to the front, Parliament was then of 
opinion, and very rightly of opinion, 
that it was desirable that some kind of 
information should be obtained with 
regard to the position of that Church. It 
appears to me that exactly the same 
remark applies to the Established Church 
in Scotland and also to the Established 
Church in Wales. But I need not 
detain your Lordships any further, and, 
with your Lordships’ permission, I will 
ask your Lordships’ leave to withdraw 
the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE 
BILL —(No. 97.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
My Lords, the Bill to which I have to 
ask your Lordships to give a Second 
Reading this evening is a Bill for 
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amending the law respecting child 
insurance ; and it appears to me that, in 
erder to induce your Lordships to do 
this, I am bound to show you three 
things :. first of all, that the present Jaw 
affecting child insurance is unsound in 
principle and defective in operation ; in 
the next place, that it leads to a very 
serious amount of evil, no less an evil 
than that of largely extended infanti- 
cide ; and, thirdly, that the Amendments 
of the law which I now propose are 
likely to be effective in checking those 
evils as are in themselves just and 
reasonable. Now, my Lords, in the 
first place, let us ask ourselves what is 
the law at present which regulates child 
insurance inthis country. Child insurance 
in this country is a thing of comparatively 
recent date. Until 25 years ago it was 
practically all but impossible that a 
child’s life could be insured in this 
country. For 100 years previously 
to that time all life insurance, 
including that of children, was regulated 
by the well-known Statute 14 George 
III. cap. 48, which forbade all insurances 
being effected on lives unless the insurer 
could show an insurable pecuniary 
interest in the life, and it forbade any 
sum being insured for more than that 
pecuniary interest. The reason given in 
the Statute is a very remarkable one ; it 
is in order to prevent wagering and 
gambling, or, in other words, gambling 
in human life and speculating on human 
death. My Lords, that law _pre- 
vailed for 100 years. Obviously cases 
have been very few in which a 
parent could have a pecuniary interest 
in the life of a child and in which he 
could thereupon proceed to insure its 
life under that Act. In 1875, however, 
the Legislature, with the best possible 
intentions, in order to encourage thrift 
in the working classes, passed what is 
known as the Friendly Societies Act. 
That Act repealed this salutary provision 
of the Statute of George III., and, 
within certain limits, of which I will 
speak presently, allowed the insurance 
of child life. Now, my Lords, obviously 
the principle on which the Parliament of 
that day allowed this was not, strictly 
speaking, the principle of life insurance 
at all. The life of the child 
was permitted to be insured on 
this ground, that although the child 
would produce no pecuniary gain to the 
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parent during its life, the expenses con- 
nected with the death of the child 
might be heavy in respect of nurse, 
doctor, funeral, and so forth, and the 
Legislature intended that the parent 
should be enabled to recoup himself or 
provide beforehand for those expenses by 
an insurance on the child’s life. In point 
of fact, my Lords, strictly speaking, 
children were allowed under this Act, as 
goods were allowed, to be insured. 
Under the Act of George III. goods 
which bring no pecuniary gain to the 
insurer, but the loss of which may be in- 
jurious to him, were permitted to be 
insured. My Lords, I cannot put the 
effect of this Act better than by saying 
that it allowed the lives of children to 
be insured as perishable—sadly perish- 
able—goods. Now, it is quite clear that 
@ person insuring either animate or in- 
animate goods is exposed to this temp- 
tation, that he may insure for a large 
sum, and then, in order to obtain that 
sum, destroy the thing that is insured. 
And the Parliament of that day were 
quite alive to this evil. But they 
thought that they had _ sufficiently 


guarded against it by what I may ven- 
ture to call a very clumsy provision 


which has proved a very inefficient pro- 
tection against this evil; that is to 
say, they fixed a money limit in regard to 
the amount to be insured. The a‘nount 
for which the insurance was allowed to 
be effected was, in the case of a child 
under five years of age, £6, and of a 
child between five and 10 years of age £10. 
Now, my Lords, to pass over the obvious 
absurdity of saying that a limit of £6 is 
sufficient to save the life of a child of five 
years of age, but that, for the same pur- 
pose, the limit may be extended to £10 
beyond that age—that the limit of £6 
is sufficient at five years old, but that 
a limit of £10 is sufficient in the 
case of a child which may be only three 
months older—there is this vital and 
inherent defect in attempting to provide 
a safeguard by imposing a money limit, 
that it can only be done on one impos- 
sible condition ; that is to say, that you 
shall so balance the amount of death 
expenses on the one hand, and the 
amount of death profit on the other, that 
they shall be as nearly as possible 
equalised ; because, if it should come to 
pass that while you have in the amount 
of death profit a fixed sum, yet that, 
The Bishop of Peterborough 
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owing to circumstances either beyond 
the control of the insvrer or largely 
within his control, as I .shall presently 
show your Lordships may be the case, 
the amount of death expenses are con- 
siderably lowered, while the amount of 
death profit remains unchanged, imme- 
diately there emerges a margin 
of profit from tho death, and with that 
margin of profit there emerges the 
temptation and danger of the commission 
ofacrime. That, my Lords, is, I think, 
the inherent vice of any attempt at pro- 
tection by imposing a money limit. 
Before 1 go on to show you how large a 
margin of profit does ensue to the insurer 
under the present law, let me point out 
that if there be a temptation and danger 
to life under the existing law, that danger 
is a hundredfold greater in the case of 
infant than in the case of adult life. 
The adult leads his life for the most 
part independently of the insurer, and 
to take the adult’s life requires the 
commission of some deed of violence or 
some act of poisoning which may be 
traceable after death ; but, in the case of 
infant life, none of these conditions exist. 
The fragile existence of the child is 
dependent for its very sustenance during - 
its life, and for its preservation in disease 
upon the care and is absolutely at the 
mercy of the person, who, being its 
parent or its guardian, may have a 
pecuniary interest in itsdeath. Is there, 
I would ask, any one of your Lordships 
who would allow one of your children 
to be entrusted to a sick nurse, who had 
a direct pecuniary interest in its death? 
But that is the case with regard to 
child insurance. In order to bring about 
a child’s death there is no occasion for 
the violence which would be required 
in the case of an adult. It is only 
necessary that there should be a 
little neglect, a little exposure, 4 
failure to administer the needful 
food or medicine, and the little life 
is quenched. My Lords, we know that 
the parent or immediate guardian 
of a child holds that child’s life in 
the hollow of his hand, and it only 
requires a slight act of negligence, not 
perceptible to bystanders, for the death 
profit to be obtained. In the case of infant 
life insurance, you have, therefore, all the 
circumstances requisite for producing 
crime ; you have present temptation, you 
have enormous facility, and you have 
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almost absolute impunity. The wonder 
would be if crime did not take place 
under those circumstances. Now, I will 
show your Lordships what is the margin 
of profit which will ensue in these cases 
to act as a temptation to crime. I must 
now ask your Lordships’ attention to 
figures with regard to these insurances 
to show the extent of this evil. Child 
insurance has become a specialty in 
connection with three or four great 
Insurance Companies which have ex- 
panded it to gigantic dimensions. There 
are fo less than 600,000 children in- 
sured at this moment in Great Britain. 
These Societies are what I may call 
“Collecting Societies,” which undertake 
the bulk of this kind of business. I 
desire your Lordships to note that I 
distinguish between Friendly Societies 
and these great Insurance Societies 
which conduct their business by collect- 
ing agents all over the country. As I 
have said, there are but three or 


four of these great collecting Insurance 
Societies, and they do about 80 per 
cent. of the whole of the money value of 
this child insurance class of business. . As 
to these Insurance Companies, opinions 
differ very much in regard to them. 


Opinion with regard to them ranges be- 
tween the opinions of very competent 
judges, who are rashand irreverentenough 
to speak of them as “ pests of society,” 
up to the opinions of those Insurance 
Societies themselves, who assure us that 
they are the most calumniated persons 
in the world, and that they are nothing 
less than bands of enlightened philan- 
thropists who, purely in the interests, 
and simply for the comfort and well- 
being of, the working classes, go about 
persuading them to insure the lives of 
their children. It is a matter of perfect 
indifference to my argument which of 
those views is taken. I am perfectly 
willing to accept all the Insurance 
Societies say of themselves, as to their 
disinterested benevolence and _philan. 
thropy, and to acknowledge they could 
not possibly be better if their Board of 
Directors consisted of Archbishops, and 
if all their collecting agents were Bishops, 
and I suppose, my Lords, that a higher 
ideal of human perfection you could 
hardly expect me to put before you. I 
am quite content to take that view, be- 
cause what we are concerned with here is 
not the motives of these Societies, but 
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their methods. Now, I have a word to say 
about their methods and their results. 
Those methods, my Lords, are these: They 
flood and inundate the country with a 
number of insurance agents who receive 
a premium of no less than 30 per cent. 
upon each insurance. Those agents go 
from street to street, from house to house, 
from tenement to tenement, urging, per- 
suading, pestering poor people to insure 
their children. Your Lordships will 
scarcely believe it, but Iam told it isa fact, 
that in the benevolent zeal and earnest- 
ness of these agents to do good, children 
are sometimes actually insured before 
they are born, and the sex of the child has 
afterwards to be put into the policy ! From 
this follows one or two things. In the 
first place, that these highly competitive 
agents are not too scrupulous as to the 
characters of the persons whose children 
they insure, nor too scrupulous as to 
evasions of the law in regard to those 
insurances. Another effect is that this 
keen competition has reduced, naturally, 
the amount of the premiums paid on the 
one hand, and enhanced the amount of 
the policy monies on the other, to the 
utmost limits consistent with the modest 
profits which these benevolent persons 
allow themselves. I am going. to give 
your Lordships a very short calculation 
to show the exact amount of profit that 
may be made on the death of a child 
whose life has been insured with one of 
these Insurance Companies. We will 
suppose that a parent insures a child for 
ld. a week, and that that weekly pay- 
ment goes on for six months. At the 
end of the six months he wiil have paid 
2s. 2d., and then; upon the death of the 
child, he receives £2 10s. 6d. Well, my 
Lords, what are you, on the other hand, 
to deduct from that sum? You are to 
deduct, of course, all necessary death 
expenses. Yes, my Lords, but only 
necessary death expenses. I think we 
may safely say that a parent who means 
to profit by a child’s death will not incur 
unnecessary expense upon the death. He 
is not likely to send for a doctor or a sick 
nurse, whose aim will be to preserve the 
life he wants to destroy; and I do not 
think, when the death takes place, he is 
likely to go into very deep or expensive 
mourning for the death of the six months 
old child whom he has just murdered ! 
Then, my Lords, let us see what the 
death expenses are likely to be. First, 
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there is the expense of the funeral, and 
not even necessarily that, because the 
parent may drink every penny of the 
insurance money, and then the parish 
will be compelled to bury the child. But 
let us see what that expense, if incurred, 
may be? I have a list here of 12 
undertakers in London who announce in 
their windows that they will conduct the 
burials of children under five, all 
expenses included, for sums ranging from 
£1 to1l5s. Deduct that sum, together 
with the 2s. 2d. premium, from the 
insurance money £2 10s. 6d., and 
you have an average balance of some- 
thing like £1 8s. 4d. profit. Not 
unfrequently, however, a child is in- 
sured in two companies. Nothing is 
commoner than the double insurance of 
children ; and then for the additional 
penny a week, the parent gets the 
whole of the second sum of £2 10s., be- 
cause although there may be two insur- 
ances there can be but one funeral, and 
the profit,as I‘ have made it out, is 
simply this: that for the expenditure of 
4s, 4d. in the course of six months 
the parent receives £5 1s., so that a 
balance or premium emerges on infantile 
murder of £3 16s. 4d. Of course, 


in the case of halfpenny premiums, 
the sum received is the half of that. 
Now, my Lords, these sums may seem 
very small to your Lordships, but £2 or 
£3 is not a small sum to that class which 
insures for a penny ora halfpenny per 


week. It is a very considerable sum to 
a needy man. It means the payment 
of arrears of rent, getting clothes or 
tools out of pawn, and far more 
frequently it means an immediate and 
near prospect of a big debauch, and 
the spending of the insurance 
money in drink. It has given 
rise to ahorrible state of things in 
our great towns. Parents have been 
heard more than once to say of a dead or 
dying child, “‘ Now we shall have a little 
funeral, and a big drink.” My Lords, I 
state the whole case for the Bill in that 
one sentence. I want to stop these 
“little funerals and big drinks.” I ask 
your Lordships to consider what horrible 
demoralisation to the human mind and 
heart there must be caused by this 
system when such a sickening phrase 
as that can become proverbial. Then, 
I ask your Lordships to see what 
protection there is for these child 
The Bishop of Peterborough 
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lives? We are told that there is the 
protection of parental care and affec- 
tion. Iam very far from denying that 
in the very great majority of cases that 
is a real protection; but it is not ade. 
quate to meet all cases. We are accused 
of libelling the working classes in this 
matter, and of representing them as if 
they were devoid of natural affection. 
That accusation is absurd. We do not 
libel the grocer when we pass statutes 
against false weights and measures ; we 
Bishops do not libel the clergy when we 
propose measures for enforcing clergy 
discipline. In every class and profession 
there is a residuum of evil-disposed per- 
sons, and to take legislative precautions 
against them is no libel upon the rest. 
I believe that the affection of the poor 
for their children, and the privations 
they will go through in order to bring 
them up decently and put them out in 
life, their sacrifices for them, their 
care for them in times of sickness, 
are very noble traits among them. 
This beautiful feature in the charac- 
ter of poor working men and 
women is often exhibited in a way 
that puts to shame their betters. But 
there are such people as unnatural, 
cruel, and drunken parents ; and until 
this residuum improves or disappears, 
there must, in the present state of 
the law, as I have shown, be serious 
danger to child life. My Lords, let me 
observe to you that though the propor- 
tion of these bad and cruel parents may 
be relatively small compared with the 
vast number of poor who treat their 
children with kindness, it may be abso- 
lutely very large. If only one in each 
thousand of these 600,000 children meets 
with foul play, it is a small figure as re- 
presented in decimal fractions, but it 
means 600 children murdered in England 
every year. Take, again, other classes of 
children who are brought into the world 
every year in this country. There are 
54,000 children who are described by 
the significant phrase “not wanted,’ 
illegitimate children. Take the case of 
the baby-farmer, who takes from the 
young trusting mother her child in order 
to hide her shame, and then locks 
it within her detestable den, where 
it will rot and starve. When you 
put all these things together, I ask your 
Lordships, may not there be very serious 
danger to child life? Then there is the 
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question of the protection afforded by 
doctor’s certificates. The doctor must 
certify, of course, that the child has 
died from natural causes, or there 
will be an inquest and consequent ex- 
posure. My Lords, a doctor’s certifi- 
cate in most of these cases cannot be 
worth the paper it is written upon. The 
doctor is obliged to certify that the child 
has died from natural causes. The child 
may present all the symptoms of having 
died from what began from a natural 
eause, though its death has, in fact, been 
aggravated by improper food and im- 
proper treatment, and the doctor cannot 
possibly distinguish between the one 
case and the other. His certificate is, 
therefore, useless, unless he knows the 
history of the case. From whom is he 
to get that history? The only persons 
who can give it him are the persons who 
ex hypothest are engaged in the proceed- 
ing of so ill-treating the child as that it 
shall die. My Lords, I will give you one 
letter from a medical man before I go 
further, and I will at once ask your 
Lordships to take each piece of evidence 
which I give you merely as sample 
evidence, for if I were to put all the 
evidence in my possession before you 
my speech would last until midnight. 
I have here a letter from Dr. Barwise, a 
medical man of Birmingham, who wrote 
to the public papers about it. He 
says— 

You are to my painful knowledge absolutely 
within the truth when you state that every 
year hundreds of parents are guilty of child- 
murder in this town. Besides the cases 
brought to light in the Coroners‘ Courts, 
there are vast numbers more which are 
reported to the Coroner, but which, after 
inquiry, he decides it would be useless to hold 
inquests upon, and there are also many more 
where the medical attendant is compelled to 
grant a certificate, because he could prove 
nothing against-the statement of the parents. 
The fact is, there are no certain signs whereby 
starvation can be detected, and the medical 
man has to rely upon the bare word of the 
mother that the child is properly and regularly 
fed. Every thoughttul practitioner must be 
fully convinced that he has filled up 
‘marasmus’ (wasting disease) to parents who 
have practically starved their children to death. 
Frequently the first thing the mother says is— 
‘I suppose you will give me a certificate if any 
thing happens.’ Hardly a day passes without 
my hearing it, and I generally find that the 

ent would gain several pounds from some 
nsurance Office if their child died.” 


So much, my Lords, for the protection 
afforded by doctors’ certificates. Then, 
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if these people do not escape that mesh 
there is the chance of a Coroner's 
Inquest. But, again, there is little 
chance of the Coroner interfering suc- 
cessfully, because the principal witness 
must be the medical man—the poor little 
children are, of course, not competent 
witnesses—and who else is there to con- 
vict in the vast majority of these cases ? 
The Coroner’s Juries are generally told 
by the Coroner, ‘There is no legal evi- 
dence to convict this person.” I will 
now trouble your Lordships with a very 
important and interesting letter from 
another medical man on this subject. 
He says, writing to myself— 

‘‘Tam perfectly satisfied that there are any 
number of murders of innocent children for 
the eake of the insurance money. Unfortu- 
nately, it is almost impossible to bring the 
crime home to the parents, as it is so easy to 
get rid of an infant by neglect, irregular feed- 
ing, and bad food, and, even when ill, neglect- 
ing to carry out the doctor’s orders. I have seen 
several cases of this sort when in practice in 
Devonshire, and was so impressed with the fact 
that I gave out that I would have an inquest 
held on any child dying that wasinsured, In 
some very bad cases in which inquests were 
held I was met by the one question, Are you 
prepared to swear that the child would have 
lived had it been properly fed? As I could not 
swear to anything of the kind, but simply 
express my belief, the verdict was returned as 
death from natural causes, although everyone 
knew well that the babies had been as much 
murdered as if they had had their throats cut. 
‘The mothers are too crafty to starve them to 
death, but give them sour food, causing 
diarrhoea, expose them to cold, &c., and neglect 
to give medicine, &c., as ordered.”’ 


And then the infant dies. Your Lord- 
ships see, therefore, what protection 
there is afforded by the Coroner’s Inquest 
and Jury. Then, if they do not escape 
the Inquest, next comes the Court of 
Assize ; and if your Lordships think for 
a moment how much stronger the evi- 
dence is required to bein aCourtof Assize, 
and how difficult it is to obtain a verdict 
there, you will see how likely these 
persons are again to escape conviction, 
that each of the successive meshes lets 
through a vast number of cases, and 
that neither the doctor’s certificate, the 
Coroner’s Jury, nor the Court of Assizes 
prove a sufficient check upon infanticide. 
My Lords, I have gone through the cases 
of supposed protection to child life, 
which, it is sometimes said, make infant 
insurance perfectly safe, and your Lord- 
ships will judge of what effect they are ; 
but I shall prove to your Lordships that 
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infanticide really doesoccur. We who bring 
forward this Bill are asked, ‘Can you pro- 
duce any cases of infanticide?” If, by 
cases of infanticide, you mean cases of 
infanticide which have been brought to 
trial, and in which a conviction has been 
obtained, and where those convicted 
have been punished, of course we cannot 
produce such cases. If we could, there 
would be no need of this Bill. It is just 
because there are in the majority of 
cases no means of securing punishment 
that it is necessary to alter the law. As 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Friendly Societies, in their Report the 
other day, say— 

“It is almost impossible to bring to convic- 

tion crimes committed in the privacy of the 
house.” 
It is necessary, therefore, to bring for- 
ward a Bill of this kind. But, my Lords, 
these convictions do occur, and when they 
do occur, they let in a very lurid light 
on child insurance. My Lords, I need 
scarcely say to you that the evidence 
which will warrant a Judge and jury in 
hanging a man for murder, and the 
evidence which will warrant the passing 
of an Act to prevent him committing 
murder, are not exactly of the same 
character ; and I think it is absurd to ask 
us to give you the same _ evidence 
in one case as in the other. But I will 
give you the opinion of persons who are 
quite competent, as your Lordships will 
agree, to judge in this matter. First, 
I will give you the opinions of Her 
Majesty’s Judges. They are certainly 
persons who have ample opportunity of 
forming an opinion. Let us see what 
they say. Mr. Justice Day stated in a 
recent case— 

‘* Those pests of society, those deadly Societies 
which insure children, which seem to be insti- 
tuted for the destruction of children, for the 
perpetration of murder.’’ 


Here is Mr. Justice Wills— 


‘*It is a melancholy fact that in a great 
many of these cases—the deaths of young 
children—the wretched children’s lives have 
been insured. ‘These Insurance Clubs or 
Societies have their agents all over the King- 
dom, persuading people to insure the lives of 
their children for sums which are a great 
temptation toward their destruction. I cannot 
say how strongly I feel on the subject of these 
Insurance Societies for very small children. 
Originally, I have no doubt, some of them were 
started with the motive and for the purpose of 
inducing people to save, so that, in the event of 
a@ calamity happening, they would have the 
meaps to meet it; but they have terribly 
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degenerated. How many cases have I tried, 
from one end of the year to the other, in which 
the subject of the inquiry was the death of 
children whose lives had been insured? Often- 
times it would be a much more correct defini- 
tion of these so-called Insurance Societies’ to 
say that they were Death Insurance Societies.” 

Those are the opinions of Her Majesty's 
Judges. Now, my Lords, I will give 
you the opinions, if you will bear with 
me for a moment or two longer, of a 
number of Coroners. Here is the 
opinion of Dr. Macdonald, the Coroner 
for the North-East of London. He was 
asked, in giving evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons— 

‘¢ Are you of opinion that infantile insurance 
is an incentive tocrime? A. I am distinctly 
of that opinion.—Q. You have also had 
experience as a Medical Officer. Does the 
result of your practice run to the same conclu- 
sion? A. Yes, as a doctor I saw that the 
general rule was not to kill the children 
outright, but to let them die gradually from 
bad feeding, not having medical attendance, 
and so op.” 

Another Coroner, Mr. Troutbeck, of 
West London, says— 

‘“‘The practice of insuring infants’ lives 
seems to me to be a custom that is to be con- 
demned on every ground.”’ 

Then Mr. Hawkes, the Coroner for Bir- 
mingham, says— 

‘*Ags long as those abominable infantile 
Insurance Societies exist, 80 long will mothers 
come to this Court to tell the story the jury 
have heard to-day.” 

Then the Coroner for North and South 
Wales, Mr. Cuthbertson Howell, says— 

‘“* The practice of insuring children is becom- 
ing far toocommon. If insured children are 
taken ill, they are frequently neglected. Their 
parents have a direct interest in their death.” 
One instance more, my Lords. Mr. 
Carter, the Coroner for the County of 
Gloucestershire, says— 

‘‘The longer I live, the more occasions I 
have to look with suspicion on deaths of young 
children that are insured. Insurance en- 
courages a greater interest in their deaths than 
in their survival. I shall do all I can to put it 
down.”’ 

My Lords, I have given you the evi- 
dence of Coroners. I will now pass 
on to the evidence of clergymen. You 
will find that two Committees of the 
Houses of Convocation reported strongly 
upon this subject, and the last Committee 
more strongly than the first. I will now 
give the evidence of Public Registrars, 
who have great acquaintance with these 
matters. Take the opinion of Mr. Lud- 
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low, the Chief Registrar General of 
Friendly Societies, as given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
He says— 

‘‘T think it perfectly clear that in no case 
js it the interest of these Societies to increase 
infant mortality ; all Insurance Bodies wish 
life to be prolonged and not shortened; but 1 
have no doubt that the practice of such socie- 
ties does tend, and must tend, to increase infant 
mortality. The mere fact that a collector calls 
week by week at a poor man’s house, or room, 
rather, to receive $d. premium for each of his 
children must familiarise those parents with 
the death of those children.” 


Then Mr. Ludlow is further questioned 
by Mr. W. F. Lawrence, who says— 


‘“‘ That is precisely what I wanted to eluci- 
date ; it is only presumption; there is no evi- 
dence really worth talking of to prove the 
increase of infant mortality under the system ; 
it is what we may all think likely, but there is 
no real evidence to go upon. Answer: No; but 
at the Friendly Society Commission we certainly 
found that infant mortality was greatest in 
those towns and localities where these Societies 
were strongest.” 


Then Dr. Thomas W. Grimshaw, 
Registrar General of Ireland, referring 
to the City of Dublin death-rate amongst 
children, said it 

‘“Was very large, and an extraordinary 
thing to be observed in connection with it was 
the number of the children who died not having 
been seen by medical men, and no exertion 
having been made to save their lives. The 
way in which children were allowed to die, so 
that insurance money might be had for them, 
was.a disgrace to the whole nation.” 


Let me give your Lordships one more 


instance, and a very important one. It 
is the evidence which is afforded by the 
verdict of a jury last year, if I recollect 
rightly, in a case of child murder, where 
the child’s life was insured— 

‘‘ The jury are of opinion that the facilities 
given by the loose system of life insurance 
practised by some of the companiesis an incen- 
tive to wilful murder for the sake of the insur- 
ance money.” 

And they desired the coroner to convey 
that expression of opinion to the Home 
Secretary, in the hope that the Govern- 
ment might initiate some legislation to 
remedy the evil. My Lords, I have now 
given you a large amount of evidence 
from our Judges, coroners, medical men, 
clergymen, and insurance registrars ; 
and now let me give you the last expres- 
sion of opinion with which I shall trouble 
the House, and to me one that has 
moved my own mind very much. When 
it was known that I was introducing this 
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Bill into your Lordships’ House I 
received a letter from the head of a 
shoe factory in my own diocese, from 
one of those men who, as we say in 
Northamptonshire, “has risen from the © 
shoemakers’ bench” to the control of a 
considerable factory. He writes to me 

to say— ' 

“My Lord, I am delighted to hear that you 

intend introducing a Bill into the [louse of 
Lords to stay the lives of infants from being 
insured, as this is getting a crying evil in our 
villages. Agents are coming round daily 
persuading mothers to ensure the lives of their 
children. I feel persuaded that once the ques- 
tion is taken up in Parliament, it will stay a 
great amount of evil.’”’ 
May I add one instance more which 
affects my own wind greatly? The wife 
of a respectable artisan in Peterborough, 
who had lately lost her child in the 
infirmary, said to the Sunday school 
teacher of her child— 

“ Ah! Miss, my poor child was not insured 3 
my husband and I lived in Sheftield 11 years, 
and we saw so much of the wickedness in the 
way of child insurance that we agreed that no 
child of ours should ever be insured.” 

And when she was told I was bringing 
in this Bill she said, “Thank God! he 
does not know the good he will do.” 
This, my Lords, is evidence from the 
working classes, whom we, the pro- 
moters of this Bill, are accused of 
libelling. The evidence I have given 
your Lordships’ House is simply sample 
evidence, and it can be multiplied to any 
extent. Now, against all this, what is 
there to be said? We are told 
there is statistical evidence against ‘it, 
and I must really ask your Lordships’ 
attention for a moment to this extra- 
ordinary example of statistics. This is 
not a very amusing subject, but I think 
this will amuse your Lordships. We 
are told that it is impossible that there 
can be this amount of child murder, be- 
cause the statistics show that the per- 
centage of mortality among the insured 
children is considerably lower than the 
general death rate all over England, to 
the extent of no less than 8 to 15 in 
favour of the children insured in these 
Societies. Well, my Lords, if this precious 
piece of statistics were worth anything, as 
I can assure your Lordships it is not, it 
would certainly prove the most extraor- 
dinary physiological fact conceivable ; it 
would prove that so invigorating is the pro- 
cess of insurance in the case of an uncon 
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scious child six months old, that it lives 
longer than an uninsured child. So that, 
my Lords, it would come to this, if these 
statistics are correct, that these Insurance 
Societies are a kind of health resort for 
sick children, and that when a doctor 
has tried every other remedy and feels 
himself compelled to say “I can do 
no more,” he need only add “Try 
insurance; and if that does not 
save his life, nothing else will.” But 
these extraordinary statistics are easily 
disposed of in a moment. The Regis- 
trar General’s Returns are, of course, 
credited with the number of deaths of all 
children born alive in this country, but 
the Insurance Societies are not credited 
with the deaths of those children who 
die before they have been insured. Of 
course, the rate of mortality diminishes 
day by dayfrom their birth. Another most 
important thing to be remembered is that 
a very large amount of child insurances 
in these Societies fall through ; that is 
to say, their parents fail to keep up the 
payment of premiums on the policies, 
and they become what are called 
“lapses.” In that case they go off the 
books of the Societies, and I suppose the 
benevolence of the Societies does not 
induce them afterwards to endeavour 


to trace out the parents for the purpose 
of giving them any benefit from the pre- 
miums paid. If those lapses amount, as I 
am told they do, to nearly one-third of the 
whole number of such policies taken out, 
your Lordships will clearly see that the 


area in the one case from which the 
percentage is taken, and the area in the 
other are not equal, and, therefore, these 
statistics are worth nothing. My Lords, 
I have gone as rapidly as I could through 
the very largely-extended case which I 
have to put before your Lordships con- 
sistently with doing anything like justice 
to it or making it plain to the House ; 
and I have, in the last instance, to put 
before your Lordships what the remedies 
are which I propose in my Bill for these 
terrible evils. The Bill is really very 
simple and very brief. It contains in 
the Ist clause a _ provision which 
extends the protected life of a child to 
14 for boys, and 16 for girls. That, as 
most of the other provisions are, is in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. It brings down, also, the 
absurd inequality between the death 
The Bishop of Peterborough 
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expenses and the death profits by lower- 
ing the amounts for which children’s 
lives can be insured. Then follows in 
Clause 2 a provision upon which I con- 
fess I lay very much stress, though it 
has been strongly objected to, and it is 
the provision that the money shall not 
go to the parent or person insuring, but 
to the undertaker. This follows the 
analogy of the sick club, where the 
money does not go to the parent, but 
to the doctor attending the sick child. 
There can be no profit to the parent 
under this clause. But there are 
some objections put forward to this pro- 
vision. The first is, that there may 
be collusion between the undertaker 
and the parent. Against that we pro- 
vide by heavy penalties to be inflicted 
for any such collusion, and I should hope 
and trust that if there were any such 
attempts those penalties would be 
rigorously inflicted, and I should then 
hope that the sight of a collusive under- 
taker and parent on the treadmill would 
have a very good effect in preventing 
those collusions for the future. But the 
principal objections which we have to 
meet, we may say, are two: one is, that it 
would prevent the parent providing for 
the medical attendance upon the child, as 
the money must all go to the undertaker. 
But the services of a doctor can be 
obtained for the payment of a penny a 
week by another insurance. There is 
nothing to prevent the parent doing that 
with no gain to accrue at the child’s death. 
But, my Lords, if that is not thought to be 
enough I am perfectly willing co put a 
clause into the Bill which will provide 
for payment of the doctor’s attendance 
out of the insurance money, as well as 
the undertaker’s fees. Then, the last 
objection is, that you would greatly enrich 
the undertakers by this measure, because 
the parent who has insured his child for 
£5 cannot put it to any other purpose 
which may be desired, but is obliged to 
give it all up to the undertaker. Well, 
my Lords, I wouldrather that undertakers 
should be enriched than that children 
should be murdered—if you are obliged 
to do it. But you are not in the least 
obliged to do it. That objection could 
only apply tothe death-profit on insurances 
now effected. It could only apply in 
case the operation of the Act is retros- 
pective, because as soon as new insurances 
had to be effected under this Act parents 
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would not be so simple as to insure for a 


larger sum than was needed to provide 


for the funeral expenses, in order simply 
to enrich the undertaker. Therefore, 
the whole of these objections disappear, 
and would be at once met by doing what 
I am perfectly willing to do in Committee, 
that is to say, cutting out of the 9th 
clause the latter part, and leaving it 
simply that this Act shall not affect con- 
tracts which have been entered into 
until after the date of its passing, thus 
making it entirely prospective. I can only 
say that I shall be perfectly prepared to 
considerany Amendments upon thisclause 
which may be proposed in Committee, 
which will not interfere with the object 
and intention of this Bill, which is simply 
to prevent the possibility of a death-profit 
being made by the insurer. My Lords, 
if we cannot prevent this evil by this 
Bill of mine, or by some other Bill which 
your Lordships’ wisdom may devise, 
then there is one other alternative, 
and to that we shall have tv come. 
That is, the absolute prohibition of infant 
insurance altogether ; because I am quite 
certain of this, that when the conscience 
of the English people is once fairly 
roused as regards the iniquity and 


cruelty now going on in connection with 
child insurance, they will come to one 
resolution at any rate, that do it as you 
may by legislation, settle it as you 


choose in your wisdom, one thing 
they will not have, one thing you must 
prevent, and that is a system by which 
parents all over England are making 
money by the deaths of their children. 
That is what the object of the Bill 
is. My Lords, the other provisions in 
this Bill are mainly provisions which 
are recommended in the Report of the 
Friendly Societies, Committee, to which 
I have already alluded. Let me say a 
word or two in conclusion, perfectly 
respectfully, of the Report of that Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. That 
Committee, unfortunately I think, im- 
posed upon itself a very severe limit as 
to taking evidence upon this subject. 
It excluded all evidence that was not 
sworn evidence, and the consequence 
was that a number of letters and pub- 
lished statements, which I have now read 
to your Lordships, were excluded from 
the consideration of the Committee on 
the ground that the writers were not 


there to sweartothem. Ihave no doubt 
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the Committee had good reason for what 
they did ; but the result, unfortunately, 
was the exclusion of a large amount of 
evidence, and the consequence was 
very guarded and cautious Report. But 
the Report, nevertheless, states that there 
is considerable danger to infant life under 
the present state of the law, and makes a 
number of recommendations to prevent 
this danger which are followed in the pro- 
visions inserted in this Bill. And now, 
my Lords, I have only to entreat you to 
pardon me for dealing at so great a 
length with this subject, which, I think, 
however, I could not possibly have com- 
pressed into smaller limits than I have 
set myself in dealing with it. Believe 
me, I have shut out very much that I 
could have given in the way of evidence, 
much that I might have said, in defer- 
ence to the convenience of your Lord- 
ships; but I trust I have said enough 
to induce the House to consent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. If your 
Lordships should be of opinion that the 
evidence before you is insufficient, and 
that the really well-conducted Friendly 
Societies should be heard before a Com- 
mittee of this House the Bill is passed, 
I have no other objection except that it 
will delay this measure. I have and can 
have no other desire than that the best 
interests of the working classes should 
be fairly, truly, and properly considered 
in framing such a measure as this. But, 
however it may be dealt with, I am per- 
fectly persuaded that your Lordships 
will not let this matter drop, that Parlia- 
ment will not let this matter drop, and 
that the country will not let the matter 
drop, once the facts of the case are fairly 
brought before them. My Lords, I can 
assure you that I have not overstated my 
case ; on the contrary, I have been care- 
ful to understate it, because I know that 
exaggeration has no weight with the 
judicial temper of this House. I have 
seen myself described in the papers, by 
my opponents, as the very pathetic 
prelate who is to persuade your Lord- 
shipsto pass this measure. The only pathos 
which I have brought before your Lord- 
ships to-night is that of very sad 
and terrible facts. I would not attempt 
to induce your Lordships to pass this 
Bill by any persuasion of mine. If 
I do induce you to pass it, it will only 
have been by the unimpeachable evi- 
dence of its necessity which I have 
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adduced. If what I have said is believed 
by your Lordships to be really true, I 
feel sure that I have an advocate in the 
heart of every one who is now listening 
to me, that will plead for these poor little 
ones much more effectively than I can 
plead for them. There is not a parent 
present who is gladdened by the sight 
of his little ones, who has known the 
joy of looking into their faces, or who 
has known the sorrow of looking with 
ineffable anguish on the still, immovable 
face of a little one, whom all his wealth, 
all that care, skill, and affection could 
do has failed to snatch from death—there 
is not a parent here who will refuse to 
listen to me when I plead for these little 
ones who have, through all their lives, 
never, perhaps, known a kind word or 
look, but have only known that last act 
of cruel mercy which has terminated their 
lives. I feel sure that your Lordships 
will do all in your power to interpose 
the strong arm of the law to defend 
these little helpless, hapless children from 
the misery which now haunts their lives, 
and from the greed and cruelty which 
too often untimely end them. My Lords, 
I have the honour of moving the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2:.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of Peterborough.) 


*Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
have to appeal to your Lordships’ indul- 
gence, speaking under circumstances of 
some personal difficulty to myself, but as 
I had the honour of being responsible 
in this House for the Act of 1875, I should 
be failing in my duty if I did not follow 
the right rev. Prelate through a portion 
of the remarks that he has addressed to 
your Lordships’ House. I am conscious 
of the enormous difficulty of attempting 
to mitigate in any way the effect of the 
impassioned appeal which the right rev. 
Prelate has addressed to your Lordships. 
He hastold you thathe hasappealed to facts. 
There is one fact, and one fact only, in 
his speech. He told us he would produce 
evidence, and what he produced as evi- 
dence was only opinion. Is the evidence 
of opinion sufficient evidence for legisla- 
tion, on a matter of this kind? Eloquence 
is a great gift, but I should besorry indeed, 
if I possessed such eloquence as is pos- 
sessed by the right rev. Prelate, to use 
it in the manner he has used it to-night. 
He began by telling us that the legisla- 
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lation on this matter began in the year 
1875. My Lords, that is not quite con- 
sistent with my recollection of the facts. 
The Act of 1875 was, in respect of the 
burial of infants, only a consolidating mea- 
sure,anf kept alive the Act which was 
passed in the year 1854. The Bill of 
1854, dealing with Friendly Societies, 
was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, than 
whom it will be admitted no more 
humane man ever sat in Parliament. 
It dealt with the necessity of such pro- 
visions as those which the right rey. 
Prelate introduces in his Bill. Lord 
Palmerston, who was then Home Secre- 
tary, said that his feelings on the subject 
of infant insurance were of a most painful 
kind ; but he did not dissent from evi- 
dence being given and facts ascertained, 
and the measure was referred to a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. On that Committee sat my 
noble Friend Lord Norton and also Lord 
Ossington, who was certainly an ornament 
to both Houses of Parliament. The 
members of that Committee went 
carefully into the matter, and they took 
evidence of a most searching kind, and 
it is to that evidence which I wish to 
call your Lordships’ attention. They 
called before them, to give evidence, 
persons who were most qualified to give 
an opinion upon the subject, and that : 
opinion was tested by cross-examination. 
Some of the gentlemen occupying the 
highest positions, who had expressed 
strong opinions @ priori, when their 
evidence came to be tested by cross- 
examination were compelled to recede 
from the positions they had taken up. 
If I had had any notice that the 
right rev. Prelate would have framed 
such a bill of indictment against the 
working classes I should have been 
better prepared to answer it ; but—— 
*Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
Would the noble Lord pardon me for a 
moment. I have framed no bill of indict- 
ment against the working classes. I 
expressly said that I desired to pay 
every tribute to their affection and kind- 
ness for their children, and that the 
measure was necessary only for the 
small number in proportion to them of 
bad and cruel parents. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
do not think a few honeyed words are a 
sufficient apology for the eloquent attack 
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which he has made upon the working 


classes. Iam afraid that in answering 
that attack I shall have to trouble your 
Lordships at greater length than I should 
wish with the evidence given before that 
Committee ; but I think that is the best 
way of meeting such a general attack 
upon these poor people. If I had had 
any idea that the right rev. Prelate 
would have made the speech he has 
addressed to your Lordships’ House, 1 
should have been better prepared to deal 
with it ;. but I shall, at all events, present 
to you evidence upon this subject which 
is complete in itself, and which cannot 
be impeached, from one of the most 
valuable Reports,in my opinion, which 
have ever been made to Parliament. 
The right rev. Prelate' has told your 
Lordships that the present state of 
the law presents a large incentive 
to infanticide. He laughed to scorn 
the only real test which can be 
applied in the matter—the test of 
statistics—and he was very jocose on the 
idea that infants who are insured should 
enjoy a more lengthened vitality than 
infants whose lives are uninsured. Ido 
not read the statistics in the same way 
as the right rev. Prelate. I read them 
in this way, as showing that parents who 
insure the lives of their children are for 
the most part persons of thrifty and self- 
denying character, and that they take 
care to surround their children with 
home comforts, home care, and home 
independence, and that that accounts for 
the great advantage which vital statistics 
show the children whoare insured possess 
over those whoare uninsured. My Lords, 
the right rev. Prelate told you that by 
paying ld. a month, I think, they would 
obtain a considerable sum. 

*Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
If the noble Earl will pardon me again, 
what I said was, by paying ld. a week 
for six months they would be able to 
obtain a certain amount of death 
profit. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: It does not 
affect my argument. The right rev. 
Prelate told us that by a payment of 1d. 
a week for six months, which would 
amount to 2s. 2d.. £2 10s. could be 
secured at death ; and he then went on 
to describle the vast organisation of these 
Insurance Societies, their employing un- 
worthy collectors, who were going about 
all over the country persuading r 
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working people to make this payment of 
2s. '2d., by which at the end of six 
months they were toinsure the payment 
of £2 10s. I would venture to ask, did 
any of your Lordships ever hear of an 
Insurance Society which was capable of 
working business on those terms with 
anything like profit to itself? How can 
an Insurance Society, by receiving ld. a 
week for six months, gain a profit by 
paying £2 10s. at the end of that period ? 
My Lords, the thing is monstrous, and 
your Lordships will see it is one 
of those statements which are made 
on @ priori convictions, but will not 
stand the test of evidence and facts. I 
cannot understand how the right rev. 
Prelate has persuaded himself that it 
would produce any profit to an Insur- 
ance Society to conduct their business in 
such a manner as that. If that were 
done I am quite sure that Insurance 


Societies would always be in dif- 
ficulties, they would be in a 
state of perpetual collapse. But 


I think in the very nature of things it is 
clear that an Insurance Society usually 
conducts its affairs with some kind of 
idea for its own profit, which certainly 
would be lacking to the shareholders if 
such a system of doing business pre- 
vailed as that which was described by 
the right rev. Prelate. Now, my Lords, 
the right rev. Prelate described how 
dangerous it would be to hand over the 
care of a sickly child to a sick-nurse before 
whom a temptation was laid that she 
should receive the amount of the death 
insurance. But the right rev. Prelate 
seemed to forget that in these cases the 
sick-nurse is the mother of the child, 
and I do not believe that there are many 
mothers in England—at all events, I am 
slow to believe it, and I should require 
very strong evidence to induce me to 
believe it—who could be driven by so - 
miserable a bribe as that to terminate 
the lives—to murder their own offspring. 
We know that parental affection is one 
of the most powerful instincts, one of the 
holiest gifts which Almighty God has 
implanted in the human heart. Some 
few cases, I do not deny, there may be ; 
but they are, I think, very exceptional 
—where people have forgotten their 
natural affections. But to say that 
parents will deliberately seek a profit 
will insure and destroy the lives of their: 
children in order to gain this miserable 
20 : 
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reward, is to make a statement which I, 
for one, without evidence, cannot accept. 
My Lords, I will not follow the right rev. 
Prelate through his arguments, The 
single—only—fact which he told us in his 
speech was that there were in London 12 
undertakers who had announcements in 
their windows that they undertook to con- 
duct an infant’s funeral at an entire cost 
of from 15s. to£1 10s. That was really 
the only fact which the right rev. Prelate 
produced in support of his argument. 
The rest of his evidence consisted solely 
of opihions the value of which I will 
proceed now to show your Lordships. 
If I trespass somewhat upon the atten- 
tion of the House by reading a portion 
of this Report, I think you will see 
the importance of it, and probably your 
Lordships would rather have the argu- 
ments stated in the calm and measured 
language of this Report than in my own. 
It states—- 

** The subject of child mortality alleged to be 

induced by the temptation of funeral money 
having been referred to in the House by 
several Members, and having occasioned great 
uneasiness in the various Burial Societies 
throughout the Kingdum, received particular 
attention from your Committee. Four Judges, 
two Governors of Prisons, two Coroners, a 
Chief of Police, a Chaplain of a prison, a 
Registrar of Births and Deaths, and a solicitor 
who had been engaged in a prosecution for 
child murder, gave evidence before your Com- 
mittee. Letters also from Inspectors of 
Factories were produced before them.” 
I desire to call your Lordships’ attention 
to the fact that this was evidence not 
given merely as a matter of opinion, but 
tested by a cross-examination. 

“The substance of their evidence was as 
follows:--Mr. Justice Wightman did not 
remember to have tried more than one case of 
child murder, namely, that of Honnor Gibbons 
and Bridget Garrety, for the murder of a child 
of the former, nine months old, the inducement 
being a sum of £4 receivable from a Burial 
Sociey. ‘lhose prisoners were convicted.” 

*Toe Bisuop or PETERBOROUGH: 
Would the noble Earl state what is the 
date of the Report ? 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: The date is 
1854. I am only sorry the right rev. 
Prelate was not aware of this Report 
before he made his speech— 

“Mr. Baron Alderson did not remember to 
have tried any case of child murder, The 
depositions of such a charge having been laid 
before him, he noticed that crime in addressing 
the Grand J ef at Liverpool last December, 
and the Grand Jury thereupon made a present- 
ment to the effect that the interference of the 
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Legislature was called for to puta stop to the 
system of money payments by Burial Societies, 
The prisoners, however, so charged having been 
tried before Mr. Baron Martin were acquitted, 
and that Judge informed the Committeee that 
there were no grounds at all for connecting the 
alleged crime with the receipt of funeral money, 
Mr. Baron Martin also informed the Committee 
that no other case of child murder had ever 
been brought before him for trial where the 
motive of burial money was alleged. Chief 
Baron Pollock gave the Committee information 
respecting a well-known trial for murder at 
Chelmsford in 1850, when a woman named 
May was found guilty of poisoning her husband 
and attempting to poison a grown-up son; and 
one at Lewes in 1849. In those cases the 
burial money was proved, or appeared to him 
to have been a temptation, though it was of so 
small an amount as between 20s. and 40s. The 
Governor of Chester Gaol recollected four pri- 
soners since 1841 committed to his custody on 
a charge of child murder, two of whom were 
acquitted and two convicted.” 


One of these cases was the case which 
was referred to by Mr. Justice Wight- 
man. Then— 


‘©The Governor of Kirkdale Prison, in an 
experience of 10} years, has had no prisoner in 
his custody convicted of the charge of child 
murder.” 


*Tuz BisHorp or PETERBOROUGH : 
Exactly so. 
*Kart BEAUCHAMP: He says— 


‘¢ One prisoner named, Betty Eccles, was found 
guilty and executed for the murder of three 
children in 1843, immediately before he became 
Governor of the’ gaol. 

The Coroner of Stockport, in an experience 
of 13 years, has held three inquests in cases of 
alleged child murder. One proved to be an 
accidental death, in one the parties were 
acquitted, and the third was the case of Gibbons, 
already referred to by Mr. Justics Wightman. 

The Coroner of Salford, in an experience of 
22 years, has held only one inquest in a case of 
child murder alleged to have reference to a 
Burial Society, and that was the case which 
was tried before Mr. Baron Martin last 
December, when the parties were acquitted, and 
the evidence showed that they neither expected 
nor received the sum insured. 

The Chief of Police at Stockport, during 15 
years, part of which time he was connected 
with the police at Manchester, and during the 
last nine months at Stockport, has never had a 
case of child murder brought under his notice. 

The Registrar of Births and Deaths, in a 
district at Manchester containing a population 
of 44,000, remembers no case of child murder 
and does not believe that burial money has 
been a temptation at all to infanticide. The 
Rev. W. Kelly, Chaplain, of Preston Gaol, who 
has published a pamphlet on this subject, said 
that he was not directly cognisant of any case of 
child murder for the sake of burial money, but 
that it is his opinion that the tendency of Burial 
Clubs is to induce neglect of an ailing child. 
Your Committee draw from theevidence addu 
before them this conclusion : that the instances 
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of child murder, where the motive of the cri- 
minal has been to obtain money from a Burial 
Society, have been so few as by no means to 
impose upon Parliament an obligation for the 
sake of public morality to legislate specially 
with a view to the prevention of the crime. 
Your Committee refer to the evidence to 
show that no sufficient grounds exist for the 
general suspicion which seems to have been 
entertained on this subject; they believe that 
suspicion to have been almost entirely founded 
upon a few cases brought to trial exaggerated 
by the horror with which the idea of a crime 
so heinous would naturally be regarded.’’ 


My Lords, I will not take up more of 
the time of the House by reading further 
extracts from the Report; but it deals 
with the proposal of the right rev. 
Prelate, that the money should pass 
directly to the undertaker. It also deals 
with other provisions, but I will not read 
more. What is really material is that 
the Committee, consisting as I have told 
you of most eminent men who went 
most carefully and thoroughly into the 
subject, arrived at the conviction that no 
ground existed for the general suspicion 
which they mention as being entertained 
upon the subject. With the sufferings 
of children, everyone must sympathise ; 
but-we must remember that it is very 
easy for a practised novelist to pile 
up the agony in a story of the 
description your Lordships are familiar 
with. We know ourselves that the 
very sympathy which we all feel with 
the sufferings of childhood does make us 
most anxious to do everything that lies 
in our power to diminish and to mitigate 
those sufferings; but while we are 
anxious to mitigate the sufferings of the 
children, do not let us do any injustice to 
other people. Do not let us in our 
righteous desire to diminish the amount 
of human misery strike a blow at the 
independence of the working classes, at 
their honest desire to keep themselves 
from the necessity of applying for assist- 
ance from the public rates, and to keep 
alive and maintain that home-life which 
is one of the noblest characteristics of 
the working classes. I now leave myself 
in your Lordships’ hands. Feeling that 
Tam responsible in some degree for the 
legislation of 1875, I thought it my duty 
to lay before your Lordships some of the 
grounds on which that legislation was 
founded, fortified by the Report of a Com- 
mittee of eminent men, whose finding 
was that the suspicions entertained in this 
matter were groundless, and that there 
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was not sufficient foundation for them 
when the evidence came to be tested. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I cannot help saying that the 
noble Earl who has just addressed the 
House has a little understated the matter, 
because the opinions which he says are 
stated by the Report he ought to have 
said were expressed by the Committee 
which made it 36 years ago. I do not 
think it is quite right to say that the 
matter does not require investigation at 
the present time. As to myself, I can 
give personal testimony in reference to 
some of the cases referred to by my noble 
Friend in his speech ; and with regard to 
the cases which were tried before Mr. 
Justice Wightman of Gibbons and 
Garretty, that learned Judge expressed 
to me—I was a very young member of 
the Bar at the time—that he was 
anxious the Legislature should in some 
way prevent the temptation which, in 
his view, on that occasion had proved 
to be a fearful temptation in the cireum- 
stances of that particular class of persons ; 
that is, the temptation. of getting the 
money falling due upon the death of the 
child. I cannot help thinking, on the 
other hand, after what has been said in 
the course of this Debate, that it would 
be not a little rash to legislate 
without some further investigation. 
I think there should be some further in- 
quiry made before we proceed to legis- 
lation. The right rev. Prelate might, 
therefore, do well to consent that after the 
Bill has been read a second time it should 
go toa Select Committee, before which 
the different views might be properly 
represented, and before which evidence 
might be taken, which, I think, would 
be more applicable to the present con- 
dition of things, which it is the opinion 
of a great many people, as I am told, 
does produce evil. That evidence 
would be properly weighed before the 
Committee. For my own part, I should 
very much like to hear the views of 
two learned Judges, whose opinions have 
been read to us to-night, with the facts 
upon which those views were founded. 
Then I should like, also, to hear some- 
thing more of the statements made by 
the various Coroners’ whose names have 
been mentioned, because, to my mind, the 
fact that people were acquitted, or that 
there was a failure to bring them to 
jnstice under circumstances of very 
202 
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suspicious death, is by no means conclu- 
sive to show that this legislation is or is 
not required. There may be circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of the 
Coroner, would not amoant to evidence 
of the commission or concealment of a 
crime, though the opinion may be enter- 
tained that you should proceed by 
removing the temptation. That I con- 
sider to be the object of the right rev. 
Prelate, and that I think your Lordships 
will be glad to accede to. As I under- 
stand, the right rev. Prelate is not 
averse to the course I have suggested. I 
think that would remove the objections 
which the noble Karl has expressed 
against your Lordships being induced to 
legislate in a hurry or without sufficient 
foundation.. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, [ also 
very heartily support the Second Reading 
of this Bill, because I confess that an 
impression has been produced by the 
operation of this system of infant 
insurance which seems to show, in my 
opinion, that the legislation enacted in 
1875 needs to be carried somewhat 
further. I would point out tothe noble 
Earl also that the measure which the 
right rev. Prelate has brought for- 
ward is a further step in this matter 
taken upon the lines of the Act of 1875. 
Whether it goes too far or not, of course, 
may be a question. The Act of 1875 
recognised that it was inexpedient to 
permit the insurance of the lives of 
young children at a profit, so to speak, 
beyond the expenses to which the 
parents may be put in case of their death. 
That is quite a clear proposition, because 
it fixes a strict limit as to the amount of 
insurance, and it provides for necessary 
certificates tobe given. I need not trouble 
your Lordships with the machinery pro- 
posed by the Act ; but it is provided also 
that, in cases of double insurances, if one 
Society has paid the other Society will 
not pay more than any balance there 
may be up to the statutory amount, and 
it is provided that the money is to be 
paid only on the certificates being forth- 
coming that the child has not come 
improperly to its end. Therefore, the 
scheme of the Legislature was to limit 
the amount to a sum which, while 
providing for the payment of expenses, 
would not afford a temptation to the 
parents or persons having the care of the 
child, and to safeguard the life of the 
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child by requiring a medical certificate. 
Well now, my Lords, the suggestion is 
that the existing safeguards have proved 
insufficient, and that they have been 
placed too high. But I would venture 
to point out that the Legislature has not: 
fixed any conditions for all time. At the 
present time, whatever may have been 
the case when the former legislation took 
place, it appears that these little funerals 
can be conducted so cheaply that even 
with the medical and other expenses the: 
present maximum is fixed too high. 
That is obviously a case in which the 
Legislature can intervene if that fact is 
established. It isalsocertainly open tocon- 
sideration whether the other safeguards 
are sufficient. But, my Lords, I am very 
glad that my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack has made the sugges- 
tion he has of referring this Bill toa 
Select Committee. And for this reason : 
I think your Lordships will be somewhat 
sensitive about initiatinglegislation which 
concerns exclusively the working classes, 
who I know are not directly repre- 
sented in your Lordships’ House, 
in a@ manner which may affect their 
position considerably, without giving 
them an opportunity of expressing 
their views, so that your Lordships 
may be in possession of those views 
and receive guidance from them 
before initiating this legislation. For 
example, you have the question of amount 
to deal with. That, I am sure, is a 
matter upon which you would like to 
hear what the Friendly Societies who 
largely represent the interests of the 
working classes have to say with regard 
to whether or not the present limit 
is to stand. As to the rest of the 
machinery proposed by the Bill, I 
have seen considerable objection taken 
to the money being paid to the 
undertaker. This difficulty arises. If 
you provide that the money is to be paid 
to the undertaker the parent says, “I do 
not get it, and no one else can 
get it, and I have no means of doing 
anything.” You obviously give the 
undertaker the entire control of the 
insurance money, and you might then 
have the undertaker, who is certain of 
receiving his money from the Insurance 
Company, doing less than justice to 
those who were concerned in causing the 
death of the chila. I do not propose 
to deal with this matter further on the 
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present occasion. I have only to express 
my satisfaction with the proposal 
made to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. Your Lordships will re- 
member that though you have to pass 
. this Bill it must be taken elsewhere, and 
if you deal rashly or injudiciously with 
the interests of the working classes in 
this matter yop will create a vast amount 
of opposition to the Bill elsewhere, and 
you will not facilitate its enactment by 
its passage through this House. But if 
your Lordships pass the measure through 
this House after the working classes 
have themselves had an opportunity of 
putting forward their views as to the 
machinery of -the Bill, although there 
may be some little delay at the moment, 
you will, in the end, accomplish your 
object more speedily. In saying that I 
support the proposal of my noble and 
dearned Friend on the Woolsack, I would 
add that I thiuk it is not made as such 
proposals sometimes are with the view 
of delaying legislation, but really, as 1 
think will turn out to be the case, 
of expediting it as much as possible. 
*Tue Bisop or PETERBOROUGH: 
My Lords, I merely rise to say how 
entirely and readily I concur in the sug- 
gestion of the noble and learned Lord 
opposite, and I will take the opportunity 
of adding merely one or two words with 
regard to the criticisms of the noble 
Earl. The noble Earl seemed to think I 
must have been drawing upon my im- 
agination when I stated that the pay- 
ment of 1d. a week for six months would 
obtain a payment of £2 10s. I may say 
that I took the statement from the 
published tables of the Prudential 
Society. It is, therefore, no imagina- 
tion; it is a simple matter of fact. 
Then the noble Karl asked whether 
these Insurance Societies would be 
likely to conduct their business at a 
loss. Well, I do not suppose for a 
moment thatthey would, and their tables, 
xo doubt, are compiled on a profit basis. 
But I think the fallacy of the noble 
Earl’s argument is that he assumes that 
every insurance case is one of child 
murder. In that case, of course, the 
loss to the Insurance Companies would 
beenormous. But if the proportion be 
as low as I have put it, namely, one in 
1,000, that loss is amply covered 
by the gains on the other cases. Then, 
with regard to the lapses of policies, 
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in the large number of cases where 
children’s names having been put on the 
books of the Insurance Company the 
parents have not kept up the premiums. 
It appears that those lapses amount to 
one-third of the whole number of insur- 
ances,’ so that the society can very well 
afford to pay in these murder cases, and 
write them off as bad debts. I do not sup- 
pose they would amount to a very large 
proportion among the four societies, as 
against the profit made upon the 600,000 
child insurances during the year. Then, 
with regard to the statement that I have 
produced nothing but statements of 
opinion, I would submit that, on the 
contrary, that is exactly what the noble 
Earl did in his speech: he read to the 
House nothing but opinions 36 years 
old. My contention is, that it is within 
the last 25 years—and I go further, 
within the last 20 or 15 years—that this 
immense and dangerous development of 
child-insurance has taken place. It is 
perfectly clear that the noble Earl’s 
authorities are out of date, and altogether 
out of Court in the case. I will not 
detain your Lordships longer in replying 
to the noble Earl. I am quite sure he 
is as anxious as I can be for the protec- 
tion of child-life ; and I have only now 
to say again, as I said in my speech, that 
I have not the slightest wish to unduly 
hurry legistation on this matter, even 
if it were in my power to do so. I fully 
and entirely agree with the noble and 
learned Lord who has just sat down, 
that any appearance of a desire on the 
part of this House to hurry legislation 
of this kind would probably have a most 
injurious effect upon its prospects in 
another place. Therefore, I quite thank- 
fully accede to the suggestion which the 
noble Earl on the Woolsack has made. 
*Eart BEAUCHAMP: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to add a few words in explana- 
tion. ‘This evidence, to which I have 
referred, was, of course, taken in the year 
1854, but your Lordships will understand 
that the practice of insuring children’s 
lives had been going on antecedently to 
that time, and these suspicions, which 
were largely preyalent, were then care- 
fully examined into by Members of the 
House of Commons, who were very 
competent to inquire into the matter, 
and were decided to be groundless, not 
upon opinions given in conversation or 
in leading articles, but upon evidence 
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given before and tested by that Committee 
of the House of Commons. 


Question agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly. 


*Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : I 
beg your Lordships now further to allow 
the Bill to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, to take evidence and to report 
thereon to your Lordships’ House. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


CHRiST’S HOSPITAL. 
QUESTIONS—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Viscounr GALWAY, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
for the management of Christ’s Hospital 
has the sanction and appreval of the 
present Governors, and whether the 
148th clause of the scheme will allow the 
Charity Commissioners to alter the 
scheme without obtaining the sanction 
of Parliament, said: My Lords, I do not 
desire to enter into the merits or demerits 
of the case before your Lordships, but 
simply to ascertain whether the scheme 
proposed has the consent and approba- 
tion of the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital ; and with regard to the second 
part of the question it seems to me that 
either the 148th clause is a redundancy 
if the Commissioners in bringing in 
another scheme are obliged to lay it on 
the Table of your Lordships’ House— 
or under it they might effect a great 
change without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment. I beg to ask the question which 
stands in my name. 

*THe LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): My, 
Lords, the scheme to which my noble 
Friend refers is one which has been a 
long time maturing ; I may almost say 
for the last 12 years. When it first 
emanated from the Charity Commis- 
sion it was considered very care- 
fully by the Education Department, and 
passed on, as there was an opportunity 
of taking the opinion of the Judicial 
Committee. I understand that Com- 
mittee considered all gbjections made, 
sitting for 11 days, and eventually 
passed the scheme with one exception. 
The new scheme reetified in that 
respect is now before Parliament, 
and, so far, has passed without op- 
position in the House of Commons on 

Earl Beauchamp 
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the part of anyone, except as to a point 
of detail regarding which a Division was 
taken the other night—quite a small part 
of it. With regard to the attitude of 
the Governors when the scheme was 
before the Judicial Committee it was. 
opposed by many of the Governors and 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
but they have determined now not to 
oppose the scheme, and, so far as I know, 
opposition will not be carried into. 
either House of Parliament. At least, I 
have no knowledge on the subject if that 
is intended. With regard to the second 
matter which has been called attention 
to by my noble Friend, under the 148th 
clause power is reserved for ordinary 
alterations to be made when the 
Governors call upon the Charity Com- 
mission to make amendments for the 
better working of the scheme ; not with’ 
the view to make it a different scheme, 
but with a view to make it a scheme 
which, under the management of the 
Governors, can be made operative. If 
the Charity Commissioners should make 
alterations, there is an appeal to the 
Court of Chancery provided for. If there 
should be on the initiation of the 
Charity Commission a change of scheme 
it will have to go through all the steps 
which the scheme itself has gone 
through. 


EDUCATION OF BLIND AND DEAF- 
MUTE CHILDREN (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(xo. 101.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 


Clause 2. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE for 
SCOTLAND (The Marqugss or Lornian): 
My Lords, in this clause when the Bill 
was read the date of the commencement 
of operation of the Act was not inserted. 
I beg now to move the insertion of that 
date, lstJanuary, 1891. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 2, page 
1, line 9, after (“the ”) insert (“first”), 
and after (“of”) insert (“January one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
“one ”).—(The Lord Ker [M. Lothian.]) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 4. 
Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 


Amendments proposed in the clause are 
simply to give better effect to'it than it 
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would have as it now stands. It has 
been pointed out to me by the Board of 
Commissioners for Public Works Loans 
that there would have been some 
difficulty in carrying out this clause 
without these Amendments. 


Amendments proposed, 

In Clause 4, page 2, line 19, after (‘‘ district”) 
insert (‘‘ and school boards shall have the same 

wer of borrowing, and the Public Works 
se Commissioners of lending, for the pur- 
poses of contributing towards or of establish- 
ing, building, or enlarging such a school, as is 
conferred by section forty-five of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1»72, with respect to providing 
or enlarging a school house’’); line 20, leave 
out from (“ provided ’’) to (‘* 1875 ”’) in line 23 
both inclusive.—(The Lord Ker | M. Lothian).]} 


Amendments agreed to. 


Report of Amendments thereof to be 
received to-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 123.) 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No. 119.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae Kart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, this Bill is intended to remedy 
difficulties which have arisen in certain 
burghs which have adopted a certain 
number of clauses of the General Police 
and Improvements (Scotland) Act, 1862. 
A burgh may adopt either the whole of 
the Act or certain clauses of it, and it 
has happened in some cases that onl 
certain clauses of the Act have been 
adopted. Owing to this, persons who 
are comprehended in a new Police 
Burgh, but who are not in the old burgh, 
have not received the power of voting, 
although they are liable to taxation, and 
to remedy that is the main purpose of 
this Bill. My Lords, Clause 2 effects 
that object. Clause 3 merely fixes the 
first election in any burgh which falls 
under this Act at the same time as those 
in other burghs which have adopted the 
General Police Act. Clause 4 refers to 
matters of detail. Those are the whole 
of the clauses of the Bill, and I beg now 
to move that it be read a second time. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
General Bills. ; 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Seven o'clock, till ‘To-morrow, a 
quarter past ‘l’en o'clock. 


{June 16, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 16th June, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 6) BILL.—( By Order.) 
*(3.10.) Mr. CHANNING (Northamp- 

ton, K.): I beg to move— 

“‘ That the Order [June 2nd] that the Bill be 

committed be read, and discharged, and 
that the Bill be committed to a. Select 
Committee of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House and Four by the 
Committee of Selection. That all Petitions 
against the Bill presented ‘Three clear 
days before the Meeting of the’ Committee 
be referred to the Committee; that the 
Petitioners praying to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the 
Bill, and Counsel heard in support of the Bill. 
That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. ‘hat Three be 
the quorum.” 
I have also to move a corresponding 
Motion in relation to the Pier and 
Harbour Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill 
for legalising certain dues and charges 
in reference to the Scilly Islands. In 
making these Motions, I am asking 
the House to sanction some further 
inquiry into the circumstances and 
proposals of these Bills, before the assent 
of Parliament is given to them. I do 
not ask the House to refuse them 
altogether, Lut only to refer them to a 
Select Committee, and the reasons which 
induce me to do so are these: in the 
first place, the circumstances are excep- 
tional, and not of the ordinary nature of 
the Provisional Order Bills, such as are 
passed every day without discussion ; and 
secondly, if I may be permitted to refer 
to the Motion wich I moved upon the 
Second Reading of the Pier and Harbour 
Bill 

*Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : No. 

*Mr. CHANNING: If the Govern- 
ment dissent, of course I will not, but I 
think it would expedite business if I 
were allowed to do so. I will confine 
myself, then, to the first Bill, and the 
reason why I desire that it should be 
referred to a Select Committee is that 
it sets aside the principles of legislation 
which was sanctioned in 1888, and again 
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last year, without an adequate cause. 
As the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board objects to my mentioning 
the second Bill, I will defer my observa- 
tions in regard to it, until I can bring 
them more regularly before the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I only interposed 
because’ it is out of order to discuss 
another Bill now. 

*Mr. CHANNING: This Provisional 
Order Bill has grown out of the 49th 
section of the Local Government Board 
Act of 1888, which was passed with the 
view of giving a separate constitution to 
the Scilly Islands, and which provides 
for the performance within the islands 
of the duties of a County Council. The 
spirit and letter of the Local Government 
Act of 1888 provide that the persons 
elected to the County Council shall have 
the right of discharging the duty of 
electing their own Chairman, and the 
object of Section 49 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, and of similar clauses in the 
Scotch Act of last year, was to provide 
the same machinery, rights, privileges, 
and powers ‘or outlying county 
electors. It is obvious that the Scilly 
Islands could not be included, so far as 
local government is concerned, with the 
County Government of Cornwall, and, 
therefore, it was necessary to secure a 
separate and distinct Government for 
these islands. At the same time, I 
maintain that the Local Government Act 
never contemplated what this Bill does, 
namely, the conversion of the Scilly 
Islands into a Crown Colony with a 
permanent Chairman. Shetland and 
Orkney occupy a similar position to the 
Scilly Islands. They have been given 
a County Council, but they have a right 
to choose their own Chairman, and to 
arrange their own affairs exactly like 
‘any other county in England and Scotland. 
It has not been suggested in regard to 
those islands that any single individual 
shall have conferred upon him the rights 
of a statutory chieftain. The Duke 
of Sutherland possesses an infinitely 
stronger claim from his territorial rights 
in Sutherlandshire than Mr. Dorrien 
Smith possesses in Scilly, but a suggestion 
to make the Duke of Sutherland the 
statutory Chairman of the County of 
Sutherland would have been scouted. 
All lask for is inquiry. In the pre- 


amble of the present Bill, at page 4, the 
Mr. Channing 
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lease by which Mr. Dorrien Smith holds 
the Scilly Islands is referred to, and the 
rights, “powers,” “franchises,” and 
“jurisdictions,” which have been handed 
over to him by the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and they are specially reserved for 
Mr. Dorrien Smith under Clause 31 of 
the schedule. I do not know what the 
terms of that lease are, and, therefore, 
I ask for inquiry, in order that we 
may ascertain whether in any way they 
confer a right upon Mr. Dorrien Smith 
to control the electors in the manage- 
ment of their ordinary business, and 
whether they contravene the rights and 
privileges which the Act of 1888 confers 
upon county electors. I shall be told, of 
course, that the people of the Seilly 
Islands have not petitioned against this 
Bill. That is perfectly true ; but I 
venture to think that the House may 
draw from that very fact some ground 
for an inquiry into the matter. Certainly 
the fact is established that the Bill con- 
travenes, without assigning a reason, one 
of the principles of the Act of 1888. 
There are one or two matters connected 
with the history of this proposal 
which it is desirable that I should men- 
tion. When the proposal for giving a 
County Council to the Scilly Islands was 
first discussed, the suggestion of Mr. 
Dorrien Smith was that the Council 
should not be elected by ballot, but by 
open Vestry ; but the Local Government 
Board very properly insisted that the 
elections in the islands should be con- 
ducted on the same principle as those 
upon the mainland, namely, by ballot. 
I think it may be inferred that the 
proposal to make Mr. Dorrien Smith 
permanent Chairman was meant as a 
solatium. It is no secret that in the 
original draft of the Bill M:. Dorrien 
Smith desired to have himself called 
“lord paramount” of the island, and 
it was only when it was pointed 
out that that was a title which would 
be in conflict with the rights of 
the Duchy of Cornwall that the 
claim was withdrawn. This shows, to 
some extent, how these questions have 
grown up, and I think 1 have shown, at 
all events, a primd facie case for re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee. It 
will be said that the inhabitants have 


not protested against the Bill. Their 
position is peculiar. Mr. Dorrien 
Smith is proprietor of the islands, 
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under the Duchy, and his _ power 
is absolutely paramount. The people 
are afraid to oppose his wishes 
in any respect whatever; but I think 
the House of Commons, has a right to go 
into the matter and ascertain what his 
rights are. In regard to the second Bill, 
there are one or two questions I would 
like to put if the right hon. Gentleman 
would prefer to answer them now ; but, 
if not, I will defer them. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman had better put them now. 

*Mr. CHANNING: They refer to the 
Pier and Harbour Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As they are not 
connected with the subjéct-matter of the 
Bill now before the House they had 
better be deferred. 

*Mx. CHANNING: Then I will con- 
clude by moving the Motion which 
stands on the Paper in my name. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Order [2nd June] that the Bill 
be committed, be read, and discharged, and that 
the Bill be committed to a Select Committee of 
Nine Members, Five to be nominated by the 
Houseand Four by the Committtee of Selection : 
that all Petitions against the Bill presented 
Three clear days before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee be referred to the Committee; that the 
Petitioners ‘praying to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the 
Bill, and Counsel heard in support of the Bill ; 
that the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records ; that Three be the 
quorum.” —(Mr. Channing.) 

*(3.18.) THe SECRETARY 10 tHE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Lona, Wilts, Devizes): I should have no 
wish to complain of the action of the hon. 
Member in making this Motion, if he 
could show that there has been any 
serious departure from the provisions of 
the Local Government Act. But I must 
remind the hon. Member and the House 
that provisions are contained in that Act 
for dealing with the special requirements 
of any district in which it might be neces- 
sary to set up a County Council ; and an 
examination into the circumstances of 
the Scilly Islands showed the framers of 
the measure that such special powers 
would be necessary when the time should 
arrive for establishing a County Council 
there. It is to meet an anomalous con- 
dition of things that such a course has 
been taken. I cannot help expressing 
my regret that the hon. Gentleman in 
moving the Motion, actuated only, as he 
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told the House, by honest and sincere 
motives for the interests of good Local 

Government, should have made state- 
ments in reference to Mr. Dorrien Smith 
which, I think, he will find very few 
people to endorse. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Will the hon. 
Gentleman pardon me? I did not saya 
single word that could reflect upon the 
action of Mr. Dorrien Smith. I most 
fully recognised his efforts to improve 
the condition of the people of the 
islands. 

*Mr. LONG: The hon. Gentleman said 
that representations had been made to 
him which induced him to believe that 
the people of the islands were in a state 
of fear, and that they were unable to 
represent freely their own case. 1 leave 
the House to judge for itself whether 
that does not imply that the govern- 
ment of Mr. Dorrien Smith is of such a 
nature as to frighten the people of the 
Scilly Islands. I must, therefore, repeat 
my regret that the hon. Gentleman 
was not able to make the Motion, 
without indulging in an imputation 
of such a nature against Mr. Dorrien 
Smith. Section 49 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act says that Provisional Orders 
shall be, as far as possible, in consonance 
with the principles of the Act, and that 
is what the present Order is. Anybody 
who knows the Scilly Islands and has 
made himself acquainted with the con- 
dition of things there will be aware that 
itis simply ridiculous to say that the 
position of the Duke of Sutherland in the 
County of Sutherland can be compared 
with the position of Mr. Dorrien Smith 
in the Scilly Islands. The present Pro- 
visional Order has passed through all 
its forms. The hon. Gentleman says 
that the fact of there having been no 
Petition against it ought not to weigh on 
account of the peculiar position occupied 
by the inhabitants. Now, every pro- 
vision contained in this Order was laid 
most carefully before the people of the 
islands, and every opportunity has been 
afforded for the presentation of Petitions, 
and no objection has been raised except 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
hon. Gentleman has not given any 
ground for departing from the in- 
variable rule in connection with Pro- 
visional Order Bills, and the point he 
has raised could be as well dealt with on 
the Second Reading as in Committee. 
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The rights of the county electors in the 
Island of Scilly will not be in any way 
interfered with. Mr. Dorrien Smith is 
practically the Governor of the islands, 
and anyone who has taken the trouble 
to visit them must be satisfied that he 
has done his best for the interests of the 
inhabitants and that his rule has been a 
most beneticent one. 

(3.30.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, 
Camborne): I gladly recognise the able 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
East Northampton (Mr. Channing) has 
dealt with this matter ; but in regard to 
the remarks which have fallen from the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, I think it is desirable to make 
it quite clear to the House that there 
are sufficient grounds for our opposition 
to the Bill in its present form. The hon. 
Gentleman has complained of the way 
in which the hon. Member for East 
Northampton dealt with the matter as 
far as Mr. Dorrien Smith is concerned ; 
but, after the ample tribute which has 
been paid to the beneficent action of Mr. 
Dorrien Smith and his family in connec- 
tion with these islands, I think it is 
unfair to take my hon. Friend to task 
for his reference to the condition of the 
people of the Scilly Islands, which is 
undoubtedly an important factor in the 
case. The hon. Gentleman twits my 
hon. Friend with having no support from 
the people, and he says that, being fully 
cognisant of what was going on, they 
had an ample opportunity of petitioning. 
He added that, as they have not done so, it 
is a proof that they are in favour of the 
Bill, or that they do not care sufficiently 
about it to oppose it. I must say that 
the absence of opposition affords proof, 
to some extent, that the liberties of the 
people of these islands are scarcely 
worth fighting for; but I have had 
letters from different persons living in 
Scilly which state that the inhabitants 
are ina state of fear, and believe that 
any action on their part would result in 
their being forced to relinquish their hold- 
ings and being turned out of the islands. 
All I can say is, that if the inhabitants 
are so timorous and so wanting in pluck 
it will only serve them right if they 
suffer in future. They will only have 
themselves to thank, and nobody else. 
But, so far as the proposal to establish 
Mr. Dorrien Smith as the permanent 
Chairman is concerned, that is a matter 

Mr. Long 
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altogether apart from local feeling. It 
is a distinct departure from a funda- 
mental principle recognised in the Local 
Government Act, and I failed to find in 
the speech of the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board a single justification 
for this extraordinary departure from 
the settled policy of the Local Govern- 
ment Act. The only reason assigned by 
the hon. Gentleman is that Mr. Dorrien 
Smith is the Governor of the island—an 
autocrat on whom the welfare, liberties, 
and prosperity of these people depend. 
That, I think, is a strong reason why 
we should not increase and extend the 
power of this gentleman by constituting 
him Chairman of the Council and the 
future controller of their destinies for all 
time to come. 

(3.45.) Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. 
Ives): Last autumn the Local Govern- 
ment Board sent down an experienced 
gentleman to inquire into all the circum- 
stances of the case. That gentleman 
took evidence, and the present Bill is 
the outcome of his inquiry. No doubt 
there are anomalies in the case, but the 
Scilly Islands themselves are an anomaly. 
For my part, I hold that the Government 
have been wise in placing a clause in 
this Bill as an incentive and stimulant 
to the temporary owner of the property 
to reside amongst the islanders and give 
them the benefitof hisinfluenceandadvice. 
If any man deserves encouragement and 
support in connection with the Scilly 
Islands itis Mr. Dorrien Smith. When 
he came into this inheritance he found 
the people in a deplorable and impover- 
ished condition. He has, encouraged 
their industry, especially in the growth 
of flowers, and they are now frugal, 
industrious, contented, and posperous. 
They are not afraid of speaking their 
own minds, and I know from experience, 
that if they felt dissatisfaction, neither Mr. 
Dorrien Smith nor anybody else would 
prevent them from expressing it. 


(3.50.) The House divided :—Ayes 
105; Noes 179.—(Div. List, No. 135.) 


*Mr. CHANNING: I have a similar 
Motion on the Paper in regard to another 
Bill; but, after the Division which has 
just taken place, I do not propose to pro- 
ceed with it. I should like, however, 
to hear from the President of the Board 
of Trade why the dues on exported shell 
fish and flowers are not regulated and 
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controlled by the Provisional Order for 
which the right Jhon. Gentleman is re- 
sponsible, and why these dues are left 
to the absolute discretion of Mr. Dorrien 
Smith ? 

*THeE PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): It is impossible in the schedule 
attached to a Provisional Order to 
schedule every article, but I believe that 
in this case the schedule has received 
the approval of the fishermen them- 
selves. If the hon. Gentleman requires 
further information, and will put a 
question upon the Paper, I shall be 
happy to answer it. 





REGISTRARS’ FEES (MIDDLESEX). 
Address for— 


‘* Return showing for each of years 1888 and 
1889, the Fees received by the Registrars of 
Middlesex, the number of transactions, the 
expenses of the office, and the net amount 
paid to the surviving Registrar and to the 
Queen’s Remembrancer (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper) No. 242, of Session 
1888).""—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


EAST INDIA (ACCOUNTS.) 
Address for— 


‘Detailed Particulars respecting the under- 
mentioned Items in the Home Accounts of the 
Government of India, of which no particulars 
appear in Parliamentary Paper No. 171, 9th 
May 1890:—  ° 

The Persons to whom payments were 
made, the Amounts paid in each in- 
stance, and the reason for making such 
payments of Compassionate Allowances, 
£2,457 14s. 6d. (page 9); 

Like information respecting Compassionate 
and Miscellaneous Pensions, £4,937 
7s. 6d., and Gratuities, £535 (page 11) ; 

Like information respecting Gratuities 
granted on retirement to members of the 
Uncovenanted Services of India, £2,057 
2s. 1d. (page 11); and 


The circumstances under which the follow- 
ing Charges were incurred: ‘ Cost of 
Stores lost in transit in India,’ £7,808 
4s. ld. (page 13).”—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


WHITGIFT HOSPITAL (CROYDON). 
Copy ordered— 


‘‘Of the Correspondence which has passed 
between the Charity Commissioners and the 
Governors of the Whitgift Hospital, Croydon, 
on the subject of the disallowance by the Com- 
missioners of the amount expended by the 
Trustees in the restoration of the tomb of 
Archbishop Whitgift (the founder of the 
Hospital), in the Parish Church, Croydon.” — 
(Mr. Spencer Balfour). 
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COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Treaties 
of Commerce concluded in 1862 and 
1865 with Belgium and the German 
Zollverein preclude the conclusion of 
any preferential commercial arrange- 
ment for mutual advantage between the 
United Kingdom and Her Majesty’s 
Colonial or Indian possessions, and if 
these foreign restrictions upon domestic 
commerce are extended by the most 
favoured nation agreement to every 
other foreign State ; and in such case if, 
having regard to the well-known Report 
of the Privy Council of Canada 

‘‘that trade should be as free as practicable 
between the various portions of the Empire, 
having regard solely to their own interests, 
and unfettered by any obligation to treat others 
with equal favour,” 
as also to repeated expressions of opinion 
to like effect in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and in Australasia, an undertaking 
can be given that advantage shall be 
taken of the opportunity afforded by the 
forthcoming expiration upon due notice 
of several foreign Treaties of Commerce 
to denounce and determine such inter- 
British commercial disability ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): Lam not prepared to admit that 
the Treaties to which the hon. Member 
refers would have, in all cases, the effect 
suggested in the first part of his ques- 
tion, but he will-find the clauses referred 
to in the Paper presented to the House 
of Commons, dated 17th April, 1888. 
(C 5369.) This Paper also includes a 
Memorandum by Sir E. Hertslet, on 
the subject. No doubt this important 
matter will be considered when new 
Commercial Treaties are about to be 
concluded with foreign States. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether, having regard to the 
limited accommodation afforded by the 
training colleges in the past, and the 
admitted excellence and efficiency of 
large numbers of certificated teachers 
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who have been trained outside those 
institutions, he will amend the nomen- 
clature and cancel the distinctions of 
Article 73 of the New Code? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): I have already had regard to 
the limited accommodation afforded by 
the training colleges in the past by 
undertaking that the change shall not 
be retrospective, and I have recognised 
the admitted excellence of that large 
number of certifivated teachers who may 
not entera training college, by not allowing 
the distinction, even in the future, to 
affect the principal teachers, and I am 
further willing, so far as the difficulty is 
one of nomenclature, to amend the terms 
of the Article, and, to that extent, meet 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman, 


Armour Piercing 


MAGISTRATES’ CLERKS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following remarks by the Lord Chief 
Justice in delivering judgment: in the 
recent case of “ Dixon v. Wells ” :— 

‘‘A practice seems to have risen up of 

Magistrates’ clerks hearing complaints and 
taking summonses to any Magistrates to be 
signed, they being ignorant of the case and 
not knowing whether there is a primd facie 
case or not. A looser practice and more likely 
to lead to injusticeI cannotconceive.. . . . 
Jt may often happen that summonses are issued 
without any case whatever. I cannot regard a 
summons so issued in direct defiance of the Act 
as a summons issued under it.’’ 
And whether, especially in the interest of 
poor persons who cannot pay for pro- 
fessional assistance, he will issue a Home 
Office Circular to Magistrates’ clerks 
drawing their attention to the matter, 
and to the obseryations thereupon of the 
Lord Chief Justice ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I have seen a report 
of the case in question. I have consulted 
the best authority within my reach, and 
I am advised that there is no reason to 
suppose the law is not well known which 
makes the issue of a summons an act of 
jadicial discretion, depending on the 
nature of the information or complaint 
laid before a Justice, and incapable of being 
delegated to his clerk or anybody else ; 
and that it would not be desirable to issue 
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any Circular which either limited this 
discretion or suggesteg any other rules 
than those which follow from Jervis’s 
Act. 


INDIGENT EMIGRANTS TO AMERICA, 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I had 
intended to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if his attention has been 
called to the rejection by America of 
certain indigent emigrants recently 
conveyed to New York by the Cunard 
Steamship Company, and to that line 
being required by the United States’ 
Authorities to bring them back to 
Liverpool; and if he can state the 
nationality of these persons who are 
unfit for America, and, in the event of 
their being foreigners, if their repat- 
riation can be effected, having regard to 
there being less space in the United 
Kingdom than in America for superfluous 
foreign workers? At the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I will postpone 
the question. 


ARMOUR PIERCING PROJECTILES, 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if 
the armour-piercing projectiles, which to 
the amount of £13,080 were last year 
purchased from foreigners, could have 
been obtained from Sheffield; if the 
braid and cloth ordered from abroad, to 
the extent of £6,367, were unobtainable 
at Bradford, Huddersfield, or Limerick ; 
and if the wood for £20,654 worth of 
butts and fore-ends could have been 
purchased, if not at home, at least 
within the Empire ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sraynorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Special negotiations were 
entered into with a Sheffield firm for the 
armour-piercing projectiles, but their 
terms were too high. Trial orders for 
braid and cloth are in the hands of 
English manufacturers, but no progress 
has been made during the last 11 months, 
so that we cannot at present get these 
goods in England. As regards butts 
and fore-ends of rifles, I regret that at 
present no walnut has been found of 
suitable quality, except that which is 
grown on the Continent of Europe. 

In reply toa further question by Mr. 
Howarp VINCENT, 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE said: The 
difference in price of the armour-. 
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High Commissioner 


piercing projectiles obtained from 
foreigners was £14 each. An attempt 
was made to secure a reduction of price 
from English firms, but no satisfactory 
arrangement was made. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that the 
London County Council dispute the right 
of ratepayers or electors to inspect 
Minutes of proceedings of Committees of 
the Council, notwithstanding “The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,” 
Section 233, which gave the right to 
burgesses to inspect ‘‘the Minutes of 
proceedings of the Council,” which was 
made applicable to County Councils by 
“The Local Government Act, 1888,” on 
the alleged ground that proceedings of 
Committees of the Council are not 
“ proceedings of the Council” within the 
meaning of the Act ; whether he is aware 
that the buik, or nearly all of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, are by Commit- 
tees of that body, and that such Commit- 
tees may consist of the whole or parts of 
the Council; and whether the Local 
Government Board recognise the above 
construction of the statute to be correct ; 
and, if so, whether it was intended by 
the Local Government Act that the 
ratepayers should have no right to inspect 
Minutes of proceedings and acts done by 
the Council by delegation to Committees 
of the whole or part of their body ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I was not aware that 
the question as to the right of ratepayers 
or electors to inspect the Minutes of pro- 
ceedings of Committees of the London 
County Council had been raised prior to 
the notice which was given ‘of the 
question by the hon. Member. I am 
aware that a large proportion of the 
proceedings of the County Council are 
by Committees of that body, but I am in- 
formed that all proceedings of Commit- 
tees which are important are reported to 
the Council, and that the Minutes con- 
taining those Reports are open to the 
inspection of county electors in London. 
The view which the County Council 
have adopted is that the proceedings of 
Committees of the Council are not pro- 
ceedings of the Council within the mean- 
ing of Section 233 of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, which is applied 
to County Councils by the Local 
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Government Act, and I am advised that 
this construction of the statute is correct. 
The County Council in this matter are 
in the same position as a Municipal 
Corporation. 


THE ZAMBESI. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what was defined to be 
the eastern boundary of the Britishsphere 
of influence south of Zambesi when 
that sphere of influence was formerly 
proclaimed : and whether Ngamiland 
was included in such sphere of influence ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Feraussoy, Manchester, N.E.) : 
I understand that my hon. Friend chiefly 
wishes for information respecting the 
western boundary. The eastern boun- 
dary was the Portuguese Province of 
Sofala. That on the northwest was, as 
was stated in the answer of the 13th to 
Mr. Baumann, only roughly indicated. 
The question of Ngamiland is under dis- 
cussion and no opinion can be given. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what has been the salary of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa at various 
times since the creation of that office; 
what proportion of it has been paid by 
the Imperial Government and Cape 
Colony respectively ; and what is the 
proportion of such payments, and the 
total salary, at the present time ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
When the High Commissionership was 
first created the Governor of the Cape, 
who has always held the appointment, 
was merely High Commissioner for the 
tribes on the Eastern frontier. He 
received £1,000 a year from Cape funds, 
in addition to £5,000 a year also from 
Cape funds as Governor. Sir Bartle 
Frere, who in 1877 was first appointed 
High Commissioner for South Africa, 
also received £1,000 a year from Cape 
funds, as did Sir Hercules Robinson. In 
1889 a Cape Act was passed, No. 38 of 
1889, increasing the High Commissioner’s 
salary from colonial funds to £3,000 a 
year. Sir Bartle Frere was paid £1,500 
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@ year as a personal allowance from 
Imperial funds. Sir Hercules Robinson 
received and Sir Henry Loch receives 
£1,000 from the same source. These 
Imperial allowances were granted in 
each case upon personal grounds, and do 
not necessarily attach to the office. The 
total salary being £9,000, the propor- 
tion of the Imperial payments to the 
total salary at the present time is 1 to 4 
if the salary of the High Commissioner- 
ship is meant, or 1 to 9 if the total 
emoluments of Sir Henry Loch are meant. 

Mr. HANBURY: I understand that 
the result is this, the Colonial Govern- 
ment pays £3,000, and the Imperial 
Government £1,000. 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: Yes, Sir. 


Ireland— 


SCARCITY OF SMALL SILVER CHANGE. 

Mr. HERMON-HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether his attention 
has been called to the increasing diffi- 
culty of getting small silver change, such 
as sixpences, in London ; and whether he 
is aware that, owing to their bulk, and 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
them, the new 4s. and 5s. pieces are 
most unpopular, so much so that in some 
clubs the cashiers rapidly accumulate 
sums of from £20 to £25 in these coins, 
of which they cannot get rid ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am glad that my 
hon. Friend has asked this question. 
Yes, Sir, I have heard of the alleged in- 
creasing difficulty of getting small silver 
change, such as sixpences, in London ; 
but I have repeatedly stated in this 
House that the Government have no 
means of increasing the amount in cir- 
culation. There are at this moment in 
the Bank of England 3,760,000 shillings 
and 3,000,000 sixpences ready for circu- 
lation. Any bank can obtain them. 
Clubs, shopkeepers, or individuals have 
only to ask their bankers to supply them, 
and they, in their turn, can set them into 
circulation. With regard to the second 
question, namely, the crowns and double 
florins, I am not aware that they are 
most unpopular, except, possibly, in 
clubs. On the contrary, large demands 
continue to be made for them; £70,000 
worth were asked for lately within a very 
few days. If it is said that the cashiers 
of the clubs cannot get rid of these 
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pieces, but accumulate them to the 
amount of £20 to £25, I presume that 
if they keep a good balance at their 
bankers, and send them these coins, ask- 
ing the bank to give them shillings and 
sixpences in exchange, the banks would 
not be unwilling to oblige such valuable 
customers. 


ADMIRALTY SURVEYS—CASE OF 
PATRICK LAMB. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the circumstances narrated in the “ Ad- 
miralty Surveys Report for 1889,” under 
which last year, at personal loss to him- 
self, Patrick Lamb indicated to the 
Admiralty Surveyors a rock suspected, 
but theretofore not located, about 20 
miles from Cape St. Mary, Newfound- 
land ; and whether, in view of the state- 
ment in the Report that 

‘‘The importance of the knowledge of its 
existence will be at once seen when it is remem- 
bered that many mail steamers pass this way on 
their course to the St. Lawrence, and that, 
though in ordinary weather the largest ship 
would cross it in safety, the heavy seas of an 
Atlantic gale, in such an exposed position, 
would infallibly cause her to strike, with, in 
all probability, immediate foundering as the 
result,” 

Patrick Lamb has received, or will re- 
ceive, some reward or distinction for his 
conduct ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (“ord G. Haminroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Patrick Lamb has received a 
reward of £20 from the officer in charge 
of the survey, in accordance with the in- 
variable practice whenever information 
is received that leads to the discovery of 
dangerous rocks, which would otherwise 
not have been noted on the charts. 
Many rocks have been noted on the 
charts in this manner. Each such case 
is considered on its merits, and in this 
instance the reward granted was thought 
to be adequate. 


IRELAND—INCOME TAX. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) :I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he will agree to the Returnas to Invome 
Tax (Ireland), which stands on the Paper 
for to-day ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I have made inquiry, 
and find that the information cannot be 
obtained. It is not possible, therefore, 
to give the Return. 
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Light Railways 
SUPPLY OF NEWSPAPERS, &c., TO 
WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland are empowered, as 
similar Bodies are in England, to defray 
out of the rates the cost of supplying the 
inmates of workhouses with newspapers, 
periodicals, and books; whether he is 
aware tliat the President of the Local 
Government Board in England has 
directed that the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board shall be instructed, 
in connection with their visits to work-* 
houses, to give this subject their special 
attention, and to report to the Board as 
to the views and practice of the 
Guardians with respect to such supply ; 
whether he will give, if he can doso 
legally, similar directions to Local 
Government Board Inspectors in Ire- 
land ; and whether, if the law in Ireland 
is in this respect different from the law 
in England, the Government will intro- 
duce a measure for the assimilation of 
the law in Ireland to -the law in Eng- 
land on this subject ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have also 
to ask whether any expense incurred by 
Poor Law Guardians in Ireland for the 
purpose of supplying reading matter to the 
inmates of workhouses is disallowed by 
the Auditors of the Local Government 
Board ; and, if this is the case, whether 
he will take steps to have the Rules of 
the Local Government Board altered in 
this particular ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE. 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I have ascertained that there is no 
enactment expressly empowering Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland to provide the 
inmates of workhouses with newspapers, 
periodicals, and books. When such ex- 
penditure is incurred, it is a matter for 
the Auditor to determine if such shall 
be allowed. The Local Government 
Board believe that literature of this 
nature is usually supplied by private 
contribution. Inquiries will be made, 
and there is every desire that the practice 
in Ireland should be oy all fours with 
that in England. 


POST OFFICE AT MANOO. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Post- 
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master General whether he has con- 
sidered the Petition presented to him by 
the inhabitants of Manoo, in the County 
of Fermanagh, praying for the establish- 
ment of a Post Office in their district ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratkes, Cambridge University): I have 
considered the Petition referred to by 
the hon. Member, and I should have 
been glad to comply with it, but I find 
that the cost involved in the establish- 
ment of a Post Office at Manoo would be 
out of all proportion to the revenue from 
the six letters a day to be benefited. 
Under the circumstances, I regret that a 
Post Office cannot be opened at Manoo. 
There are three Post Offices Kish, Edeney, 
and Lisnaritck, within three miles from 
Manoo. 


in Donegal. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN DONEGAL. 

Mr. DALTON (Donegal, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
he can now state the cause of the delay 
in granting the sum of £1)6,000,|recom- 
mended, so strongly by the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners, and approved of 
unanimously by the Grand Jury of the 
County Donegal at the last Spring 
Assizes, in favour of the Stranorlar and 
Glenties line ; and whether it is a fact 
that no objection tothe proposed line has 
been received from any quarter? I also 
wish to ask whether the Government 
have yet decided on the route for the 
North-West Donegal Railway line to 
Falearragh ; and, if not, will he direct a 
sworn inquiry to be held at Milford or 
Ramelton, in order that the inhabitants 
of these towns might produce evidence 
in favour of the proposed line from 
Letterkenny vid Ramelton, Milford, 
Carrigart, Creeslough, and Dunfanaghy ? 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry): I beg also 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury have decided to 
give the Donegal and Killybeg Light 
Railway Company a free grant under 
“The Light Railways (Ireland) Act, 
1889,” for the construction of their zail- 
way ; and, if so, whether a similar grant 
will at the same time be made to the 
line from Stranorlar to Glenties, in the 
same County of Donegal, opening up the 
congested district of the Barony of 
Boylagh ; whether the last-mentioned 
line was recommended by the Com- 
missioners appointed under the said Act ; 
and if, under the circumstances, the 
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Treasury will give at least equal facili- 
ties to the Glenties line as to the Killy- 
beg line ? 

Tar SECRETARY 10 txzt TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I can under- 
stand the desire of hon. Members and 
their constituents to know whether 
light railway schemes affecting. their 
districts are likely to be aided under the 
Act of last Session. I would point out, 
however, that the Treasury and the Irish 
Government are engaged in negotiations 
and deliberations under quite novel and 
somewhat difficult circumstances. The 
fact is, there are more schemes than 
money, and, therefore, it is necessary that 
we should proceed very cautiously, in 
order to select the best schemes, and 
those which will best mect the require- 
ments of the districts as a whole. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
We have vainly endeavoured to extract 
some idea as to what month in the 
coming year it will be possible to get an 
answer to this important question. The 
Government have now had nine months 
to consider the matter ; how soon next 
year may we expect an answer? 

Mr. JACKSON: I hope within the 
limit of the time mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to be in a posi- 
tion to give a favourable answer. I am 
afraid that the answer I have given must 
cover the other questions upon the same 
subject which stand on the Paper. 
Various schemes have been under con- 
sideration in regard to West Donegal, 
but none has yet been authorised. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it true that 
there is a considerable amount of fric- 
tion between the Irish Office and the 
Treasury on the subject ; that the Irish 
Office take one view and the Treasury 
another ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not like to sug- 
gest that that question is in the nature 
of a fishing inquiry, but there is no 
ground for it. . 


CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been called to the recent 
Report of the Government Inspectors 
with reference to the Cork Lunatic 
Asylum, and to the discussion thereon 
at the meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors on the 10th instant ; whether it is 
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the fact, as stated by one of the Gover- 
nors, that the Asylum was built to accom- 
modate only 500 inmates, and that the 
number of inmates is now 1,000 ; whether 
the Inspectors reported that the Asylum 
had reached the utmost limit to which 
it should be allowed to grow, and that 
every effort should be made to decrease 
the number of inmates; and whether 
the Government propose to take any 
action either as to this portion of the 
Report, or as to the complaints made in 
the Report as.to want of cleanliness and 
proper sanitary arrangements in the 
establishment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is a fact 
that the Cork Asylum was originally 
built to accommodate only 500 patients. 
But since then, from time ‘to time, very 
considerable structural additions have 
been made, though not to an extent 
sufficient for the accommodation of the 
present number of inmates which at the 
beginning of this month was 1,038. 
The Inspectors did express an opinion 
to the effect indicated in the third para- 
graph. The Inspectors’ Report is under 
the consideration of the Government. 


IRISH COURT RULES. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lancashire, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the jurisdiction exercised by 
the English Courts under the Judicature 
Rules of 1875 over defendants domiciled 
in Scotland or Ireland was taken away in 
1883 ; whether a similar jurisdiction is 
still exercised by the Irish Courts under 
the Irish Judicature Rules of 1877 over 
Scotchmenand Englishmen ; ard whether, 
if so, Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to have the Irish Court Rules 
assimilated to the English Rules as 
regards jurisdiction over persons domi- 
ciled outside of the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the Courts? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The power of the English 
Courts to order service of a writ on a 
defendant resident in Scotland or Ireland 
would appear to have been abridged in 
one particular class of cases only by the 
Rules of 1883, namely, in actions for 
the breach of contract, which, according 
to the terms thereof, ought to be per- 
formed in England. No similar restric- 
tion was made by the Rules of the Irish 
Court, but by the 33rd section of the 
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Irish Judicature Act it is enacted that 
whenever application is to be made for 
leave to serve a defendant resident out 
of the jurisdiction 

“the Court or Judge towhom such applica 
tion shall be made shall have regard to the 
‘amount or value of the claim or property 
affected, and to the comparative cost and incon- 
venience of proceedings in Ireland or in the 
place of the defendant's residence, &c., and no 
uch leave is to be granted without an affidavit 
giving the necessary information on those 
points.” 

Iam informed that the Irish Rules are 
at present under revision by the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, who have the 
whole question of the Rules of Court 
for that country under their considera- 
tion. 


EVICTIONS AT FALCARRAGH. 

Mr. DALTON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
{reland whether he has sanctioned the 
employment of the Forces of the Crown 
for the eviction of 46 families on the 
Stewart and Swineys estates, in the 
Falcarragh district of the County 
Donegal; whether any of the evictions 
have yet been carried out ; whether he 
can state the total number of persons 
who will be rendered homeless by the 
eviction of these 46 families ; whether 
this district is one comprised within the 
congested districts proposed to be dealt 
with by a Bill now before the House ; 
whether any of these people have been 
the recipients within the past year of 
relief in the shape of seed potatoes ; and 
whether, under all the circumstances of 
the case, and in view of the fact that 
eviction at this time of the year will 
deprive these families of the crops now 
in the ground, and thereby deprive 
them of their only means of subsistence 
during the coming winter, the Govern- 
ment propose to take any steps to avert 
the danger of famine to these people 
during the coming winter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With respect 
to the inquiries in paragraphs one and 
four, I beg to refer to my reply on these 
points to the question put on the subject 
by the hon. Member for South Donegal 
on the 9th inst. Upto June 14, 25 of 
these evictions had, I understand, been 
concluded, and it was expected that five 
more would have been carried out that 
day. The Report before me does not 
show the number of persons comprised 
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in each family to be evicted. I am in- 
formed that none of these people have 
been recipients during the past year of 
relief in the shape of seed potatoes, 
neither are there any crops planted on 
the farms from which they have been 
evicted, nor is there any reason to expect 
famine as suggested in the question. 


In answer to a further question by Mr. 
Daron, 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said : Protection 
has been applied for and granted in 
respect of the execution of eviction 
decrees in the case of certain tenants on 
the Olphert estate, where the Plan of 
Campaign is in operation. I am in- 
formed that these tenants have not been 
the recipients of relief for their families, 
or of seed tocrop their land in the last 
12 months. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Is it true 
that an old woman of 80, who was unable 
to make her way outside, was treated 
with brutal violence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
Report that confirms that statement, but 
I shall be glad to inquire. 


LADY BURNETT SCHOOL, BANCHORY. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to a scheme 
for the future administration of the 
Lady Burnett School, Banchory, sanc- 
tioned 24th February, part of which is 
to provide additional accommodation ; 
whether he is aware that there is a 
public school within half a mile, with 
accommodation for 340, with an atten- 
dance of only 160; whether the School 
Board of Banchory has been consulted 
by the Department before this expendi- 
ture for additional accommodation was 
sanctioned ; whether, with one exception, 
the whole members of the Banchory 
School Board are opposed to the exten- 
sion of the Lady Burnett School as 
unnecessary and wasteful ; and whether, 
in the circumstances, any steps will be 
taken to remedy the evil complained of ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr, J.P. B. 
Roserrson, Bute): I am acquainted with 
the scheme for the administration of the 
Lady Burnett School. The additional ac- 
commodation for which the scheme makes 
provision, consists of a class-room, the 
necessity for which was repeatedly urged 
by Her Majesty’s Inspector, not in order to 
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increase the attendance, but in order to 
provide for the satisfactory teaching of 
the numbers actually attending. The 
endowment was under private Trustees, 
and the Department could only approve 
of a scheme with their assent, and on 
their initiative. The School Board had 
no control whatever over the funds of 
the endowment, nor any share in the 
aanagement of the school. The objec- 
tion of the School Board was known to 
my Lords only after the scheme had 
been approved. My Lords do not think 
that the additional accommodation ought 
in any way to interfere with the public 
school, but they are now in correspon- 
dence with a view to restricting the 
attendance at the Lady Burnett School 
to girls and boys under a certain standard, 
soas to prevent such interference. 


THE LOSS OF THE NESTA. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it is a fact that the 
captain, officers, and the crew of the 
Nesta, which was run into and sunk by 
H.M.S. Surprise, obtained, as their 
proportion of the amount paid by the 
Admiralty £162 in respect of their 
claims of £1,083 17s. 10d. for lost effects ; 
and whether the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty can allow some further 
compensation to these men ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The total sum 
paid by the Admiralty by way of com- 
pensation for the loss of the Vesta was 
£8,250, or the maximum amount claim- 
able under the “ Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1862.” This sum was paid to the 
owners, and they distributed it as they 
thought right. No further compensation 
can be paid in this case, as I think ample 
compensation has already been paid. 


. ARMY PENSIONS—CASE OF MICHAEL 


STANLEY. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been drawn to the case of an old soldier, 
named Michael Stanley, who, having 
served in the Crimea in 1854, and after- 
wards in India during the Mutiny, in the 
3rd European Light Cavalry, was after- 
wards sent to British North America 
and Jamaica, where he contracted fever 
and ague, from the effects of which he is 
still suffering; whether he is aware 

Mr, J. P. B. Robertson 
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that Stanley is deaf and unable to work, 
and has spent most of his time during 
the last few years in the workhouse ; and 
whether he has applied to the War Office 
for his deferred pension, and has been 
refused ; and, if so, on what grounds? 

*Mr. E, STANHOPE : Stanley did not 
fulfil the conditions entitling a soldier 
to a deferred pension, but his case is 
being referred to the Chelsea Commis- 
sioners in order to ascertain if any- 
thing can be done for him, 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the delay 
which takes place in the offices of the 
Land Commission ; if he is aware that a 
letter addressed to the Secretary is 
hardly ever answered under three weeks 
or a month ; that copies of fair rent and 
other orders and of valuers’ and 
Sub-Commissioners’ Reports cannot be 
obtained without prolonged delays; 
that the Land Commission have now a 
printed form of circular in which they 
apprise persons requiring such copies 
that, owing to press of business, a long 
delay must elapse before they will be 
ready; and whether some additional 
clerical assistance could be provided } 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that no delay 
which can be avoided occurs in their 
offices, and that the statements in the 
second paragraph of the question appear 
to be made under some misapprehension. 
They state that, as a rule, copies of 
documents are furnished within a few 
days after applied for, and that only in 
exceptional circumstances have any 
delays occurred. At times as many as 
1,000 requisitions are received within 
a few days, in which case the circular 
referred to is issued. It does not state 
that “a long time must elapse,” but 
that a little time may, before the applica- 
tion can be complied with. Any excep- 
tional influx of business of this nature is 
met by the clerical staff working over- 
time, and Iam not aware that there is 
any necessity for the course suggested 
in the last paragraph. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Have the Land 
Commission made application for addi- 
tional clerical assistance ? 
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Licensing 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think not. I 


do not gather from the Report that they 
deem the staff inadequate. 


POLICE DOCTORS. 
Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether the office | 


of doctor to the police at Kilconnell, 
New Inn, and Woodlawn Police Stations 
(County Galway), held until his death 
by the dispensary doctor (Dr. Deely), 
has now’ been divided, Dr. Rutherford 
being appointed to Kilconnell, Dr. 
O’Farrel to New Inn, and Dr. Leonard 
to Woodlawn ; why Dr. M‘Merney, who 
succeeded Dr. Daly as dispensary doctor, 
and who applied to be appointed police 
doctor, got neither of the three stations, 
though he lives within two miles of each 
of the three, whereas Dr. Rutherford 
lives at Ballinasloe, eight miles from 
Kilconnell, Dr. O’Farrell at Loughrea, 
10 miles from New Inn, and Dr. Leonard 
at Athenry, 18 miles from Woodlawn ; 
whether there is any question as to Dr. 
M‘Merney’s qualifications and capacity to 
discharge the duties of police doctor ; 
whether he is aware that frequent com- 
plaints have been made recently as to 
the irregularity of the visits of Dr. 
Rutherford, who holds the appointment 
of visiting physician to Ballinasloe 
Lunatic Asylum, that Dr. O’Farrell is 
the son of a local Crown prosecutor, and 
has never previously held any public ap- 
pointment, and that Dr. Leonard is over 
70 years of age ; and why the ordinary 
practice of appointing the dispensary 
doctor police doctor, till recently a rule 
of the force, has been departed from in 
this case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the facts 
dre as stated in the first three 
paragraphs, except that Dr. Leonard 
resides at a distance of only 12 miles 
by train from the place mentioned. The 
public service will not be served by dis-: 
cussing the qualifications of individual 
candidates. No complaints have been 
received as to the appointment of Dr. 
Leonard, who is not over 70, but only 
61 years of age. Dr. O’Farrell, for the 
last two and a half years, has been a 
Constabulary Medical Attendant. The 
rules referred to in the last paragraph 
were abolished in 1883, ani no such rule 
is now in existence. 
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' Mr. M. HEALY: Will not the right 
hon. Géntleman interfere, and see that a 
doctor living on the spot is appointed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR:,I do not see 
why I should interfere with the Con- 
stabulary Authorities in the exercise of 
their discretion. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Was not Dr. 
M‘Merney passed over because he is a 
Nationalist ? 


[No reply. ] 


ISSUE]OF SUMMONSES AT CORK. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is true, 
as reported in the Cork papers, that 
summonses were last week issued at the 
prosecution of District Inspector Ball, 
Fermoy (County Cork), against Patrick 
Keefe, Thomas Kent, William Kent, 
George Mulcahy, John Fuohy, Patrick 
Walsh, John Donovan, and James 
Donovan; if he can state whether 
these prosecutions are brought with the 
approval or sanction of the Irish Law 
Officers ; and whether he is aware that 
of the above-named defendants two of 
them, namely, Thomas and William Kent, 
are at present confined in Cork Gaol for 
offences arising out of the alleged boy- 
cotting of a farm in connection with 
which these summonses are now issued ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that the legal proceedings re- 
ferred to are still pending. It would 
therefore not be proper for me to make 
a statement on the subject. 

Mr. FLYNN: Why did the police 
institute these prosecutions instead of 
the owner of the farm who was entitled 
to do so? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no in- 
formation on that subject. If the hon. 


‘Gentleman will put a question on the 


Paper I will ascertain. 


LICENSING REGISTERS. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the clerks of 
Licensing Magistrates are compelled by 
law to keepa register of the names of 
the owners of the freehold of licensed 
premises, and of the persons to whom 
licences have been granted ; and, if so, 
whether he will cause a Return to be 
prepared of the owners and occupiers of 
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licensed premises in each city, municipal 
borough, and Petty Sessional Division 
respectively, in England and Wales ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I suppose the hon. 
Member to refer to the register provided 
for by Section 36 of the Licensing Act 
of 1872. That register does not neces- 
sarily show the name of the freeholder. 
A Return such as the hon. Member 
suggests could be obtained only by 
applying to all the clerks to Licensing 
Justices throughout the Kingdom would 
take a long time to obtain and present, 
and would, in my opinion, be of doubt- 
ful utility. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) :* Might I 


all the attention of the Home Secretary 


to the fact that Clause 6 of the Bill we 
are now discussing turns upon the com- 
pensation to owners, and Amendments 
have been put down dealing with the 
case of the occupier? How can the 
House fairly discuss this question as be- 
tween owner and occupier unless the 
Government furnish us with the infor- 
mation which is in their hands as to 
owners and occupiers? On a recent occa- 


- sion I asked the First Lord of the Trea- 


sury this question, and showed him the 
very Return we are now asking for in 
connection with Sunderland. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: .I have pointed 
out to the hon. Member that the Return 


- could only be made with great difficulty. 


If, however, it is possible to get the 
information in time for the discussion it 


- shall be done. 


Mr. STOREY : I shall be very glad to 


-show the right hon. Gentleman a copy of 


the register kept by all clerks to the 
Licensing Justices. 


IRISH PUBLIC WORKS. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether any money, and, if so, how 
much, has been expended in Ireland up 
to the present time in pursuance of the 
policy of the Government, announced by 
the Member for South Paddington, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader 
of the House in 1886, and of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Irish Public 
Works which was made the same year ; 
and whether the Treasury are committed 
to any expenditure in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion ; and, if so, to what extent and on 
what works, and when are the works 

Mr. Summers 
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likely to be commenced, and if the con- 
struction of the line from Galway to 
Clifden is included in any such expendi- 
ture ? 

Mr. JACKSON : It would not be pos- 
sible for me to give a precise answer to 
the first part of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion. Such information could only be 
given after very careful inquiry, in 
answer to specific heads of inquiry. I 
presume, however, that the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to know whether a railway 
from Galway to Clifden is to be made. 
I am not able to answer this question at 
present, beyond saying that such a line 
is within the list of those scheduled by 
the Government, and I hope it may be 
found possible to make satisfactory 
arrangements for the making and work- 
ing of such a line. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I do appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to give some exact 
answer to the question. These questions 
are put down day after day, and we are 
unable to extract any answer from the 
Government. Surely it is possible to say 
how many millions of money have been 
spent upon public works since that 
celebrated declaration of policy. 

Dr. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): Has a 
single shilling been spent on works ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It is not possible 
for me to give any accurate information 
on such short notice on a question of 
this kind. There might be a difference 
of opinion as to whether certain expenses 
are in pursuance of the policy of the 
Government announced in 1886. Iam 
perfectly willing to give any information 
that I can if the hon. Member will put 
his question in a form which can be 
answered. 

Dr. KENNY: Has any money at all 
been expended? That is aspecific queg- 
tion. 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; I certainly 
can say that some money has been 
expended in connection with the pre- 
paration of certain schemes for drainage 
in Ireland. The Bills were introduced 
last Session, but the Government were 
unable to pass them. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, $.): 
Has there not been an expenditure on 
the drainage of the Suck ? 

Mr. JACKSON: A Bill has been 
passed authérising the expenditure of a 
contribution of £50,000. 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM MINERS’ WAGES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that at some coal mines in York- 
shire the deductions made from the coal 
getter’s wage, under “The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1887,” Section 14, Sub- 
section 2, are often in excess of the 
amount actually paid to the check- 
weigher ; and whether he will instruct 
the Inspector of Mines to inquire and 
report as to the disposal of any surplus? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: So far as any 
information has reached me, I gather 
that at the request of the men employed 
at certain collieries in Yorkshire, the 
owners have been in the hahit of making 
certain deductions from the wages of 
the men, which have been handed over 
to the treasurer of the men for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of the 
checkweigher as authorised by the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. With regard to 
any surplus moneys arising out of such 
transactions, that is a matter to be 
dealt with by mutual arrangement be- 
tween the owners and the men, and is 
not one in which I have any power to 
interfere. 


NEW TIPPERARY. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether a body of people, who 
had assembled in New Tipperary on 
Wednesday last, and had lighted a bon- 
fire to express their joy at Mr. O’Brien’s 
marriage, were charged and batoned by 
the police, who extinguished the fire 
and carried off a flag which the people 
had set up; and, if so, on what grounds 
they acted? I should also like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, on the 
occasicn of this charge, when the police 
batoned these people, they struck two 
women ; whether, on the flagstaff having 
been thrown down into the fire, a woman 
who was endeavouring to extinguish it 
was struck by a policeman ; whether it 
it is true that a policeman presented a 
revolver in the face of a man who was 
standing inside his own hall-door; and 
whether the flagstaff, having been re- 
erected by the Nationalists, has been 
again cut down by the police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the various supplementary questions, 
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I shall be glad to give the hon. Member 
any information if he will put them on 
the Paper. I may say, however, that I 
gather that the flagstaff the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded to was not in the same place 
as the bonfire, but in another part of the 
town. With regard to the question on 
the Paper, Iam informed that fires were 
lighted in the public streets and caused 
obstruction. It is not the case that 
people were charged and batoned ; as a 
matter of fact, no batons were drawn by 
the police. 

Mr. SEXTON : Did the Local Body 
of Town Commissioners raise any objec- 
tion to the celebration ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
that they did, but I imagine the police 
in the ordinary discharge of their duty 
would not wait for such a representa- 
tion. 

Mr. DILLON : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that is the common practice 
to light bonfires at night in country 
towns in Ireland, and can there be any 
obstruction of the streets when the 
entire population of the town, without 
exception, are parties to the lighting of 
the fire ? 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman approve of brutal ~ 
treatment merely for the purpose of 
putting out a bonfire ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot regard 
as brutal the putting out of lighted 
bonfires in the public streets, Of course, 
if the entire population are engaged in 
having an evening round the bonfire, it 
cannot be said they were incommoded 
by it. But there may have been persons 
in the town who were not parties to 
what was going on. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.): 
Were not the bonfires lighted after dark, 
when all traffic was ended ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I do not know 
what the practice may be in country 
towns in Ireland, but certainly the prac- 
tice in England is to light bonfires after 
dark. But traffic in England is not 
ended after dark. 

Mr. DILLON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman ever been inan Irish country 
town 4 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Hifion) : Was not the reason for the 
police putting the bonfire out that it 
was lit in honour of Mr. O’Brien’s 


marriage ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir ; I think 


not. 


CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN SsCOTCH 
POOR HOUSES. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether itis lawful for Parochial Boards 
in Scotland (should they deem it ex- 
pedient) to appoint a Roman Catholic 
chaplain in poorhouses in Scotland, and 
to allow him a suitable remuneration, or 
whether it is illegal to appoint as 
chaplain any person other than a clergy- 
man of the Established Church ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
is no statutory provision on this subject ; 
but Iam not prepared to say that it 
would be illegal for a Parochial Board to 
remunerate a Roman Catholic clergyman 
for his attendance on inmates of that 
persuasion in cases where the number of 
such inmates is considerable. 


POLICE SHADOWING IN IRELAND, 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that, on the 23rd ultimo, 
two policemen named respectively Gurry 
and Linane, followed Mr. John Cullinane, 
Mr. R. Frewen, and Mr. B. Gill into 
the shop of Mr. J. A. Carew, of 
Tipperary ; that when they retired into 
an inner room they were again followed 
by the policemen ; also when they pro- 
ceeded upstairs to the private drawing 
room, on the invitation of the proprietor, 
the policemen followed, and burst in the 
door which had been closed against 
them, and remained in the room for 
the time of 25 minutes against the 
protests of the proprietor of the house, 
using insulting language ; and by what 
authority do the police follow these 
gentlemen, and had they any warrant for 
breaking open the door of the house # 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The two police- 
men referred to entered the house 


because Cullinane is a man who is 


actively engaged in organising boy- 
cotting and other illegal practices in the 
district. The shop referred to is a 
public house. The police did not 
enter into any private room, but that 
part of the house which is open to the 
public. They did not burst in any door, 
neither was any insulting language used 
by them. 
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Mr. DILLON: On what ground does 
the right hon. Gentleman state that 
Mr. Cullinane is actively engaged in 
organising boycotting in that district ¢ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He is not only 
engaged in illegal practices, but I believe 
he is the paid agent for these purposes 
of an Organisation with which the hon. 
Member is connected, 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR: What reason has 
the right hon. Gentleman for stating 
that Mr. Cullinane is the paid agent of 
an organisation engaged in boycotting ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Reasons which 
I believe to be adequate. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state them to the 
House ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I will now 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether com- 
plaints have reached him that on the 7th 
inst. when Mr. Gill, Mr. John Kelly, Mr. 
O. B. Dalton, and Mr. Cullinane stood on 
the street of Tipperary to ask Mr. Ronan, 
Chairman of the Town Commissioners, 
how his sick child was, two policemen 
named Gurry and Linane stood between 
them and remained there in spite of 
those gentlemen’s protests; that when 
they went into the shop of Mr. Ronan 
to pursue their inquiries, the police tried 
to force their way in against the protest 
of Mr. Ronan’s relative, Mr. Kernick, to 
whom they said, “ How dare you talk to 
us, you puppy ;” and subsequently they 
followed, using such language as, “ We 
are in nice company now,” “ Don’t mind 
that class,” ‘Goon Jack, we know you,” 
“Get on Gill, we know your character ;” 
and if he can state how long it is 
intended that these gentlemer. shall be 
thus followed by the police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the con- 
stables mentioned were following Mr. 
Cullinane in consequence of the active 
part he is taking in organising boy- 
cotting and other illegal practices in the 
districts. The police state that they did 
not interfere with the conversation, 
nor is it the case that they attempted 
to enter the -house, as alleged. They 
also state that no protest was made 
to them by any of Mr. Ronan’s relatives, 
and that the language attributed to them 
is without the slightest foundation. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Cannot the 


Police Shadowing 


constabulary be instructed to keep 
away 10 yards or so, which would 
prevent their hearing the conversation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
desire to make the following by the 
police unnecessarily disagreeable—quite 
the contrary; but if conversation, 
organising, and boycotting are permitted 
in the public streets, the following would 
be rendered useless. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Are we to under- 
stand that the instructions to the 
constabulary are that they are to keep 
within earshot? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should think 
that depends on the character of each 


case. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: When the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the police 
did not interfere with the conversation 
of gentlemen in Tipperary, did he mean 
that with a policeman stationed oa his 
right hand and another on his left a 
gentleman’s conversation is not inter- 
fered with ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
I made the statement suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman. I said that no un- 
necessary interference was intended. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it left to the 
discretion of the policemen to decide 
whether they shall remain within ear- 
shot of those whom they are following ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should think 
not ; I imagine that those who give the 
constabulary instructions would take 
notice of the particular circumstances of 
each case. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman reply to the last part of 
my question ? 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): Were 
Specific instructions given to the Police 


Authorities to shadow my wife and: 


another lady in Cashel, and to detail men 
to walk side by side with them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I only lay down 
general lines of policy in the matter. 
With regard to the last paragraph of the 
question on the Paper, of course these 
gentlemen would not be followed if they 
gave any indication whatever that they 
proposed to abstain from boycotting. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR: If affidavits are 
sworn to the effect that the language 
stated in the question was used by the 
police, will the right hon. Gentleman 
take notice of it? 
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Mr. A. J: BALFOUR: I will take 
notice of any matter to which my at- 
tention is called. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I will ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has: been advised by the 
Irish Law Officers of the Crown that the 
police are legally entitled to follow about 
persons against whom they have no 
warrants, and against whom no proceed- 
ings whatever have been taken? 

Mr.A.J. BALFOUR: I apprehend that 
the manner in which the police are 
carrying out their duties is perfectly 
legal. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is not what 
Iasked. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
been advised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown that this course is legal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman means to ask whether 
I have, in a formal manner, obtained the 
opinion of the Law Officors, I must 
remind him that it is contrary to the 
universal practice to make public the 
confidential reports of the Law Officers. 
But if he means to ask whether I have 
taken pains to satisfy myself that the 
course pursued by the police in Ireland 
is legal, I have so satisfied myself. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That was not my 
question. Iam aware that it isnot cus- 
tomary to give the House the eonfiden- 
tial opinions of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, but it is customary to tell the 
House whether the Law Officers have 
been consulted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to ask whether I 
have had a case stated for the opinion of 
the Irish Law Officers ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes ; that is my 
question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
had the opinion of the Law Officers on a 
case stated, and it is not usual to have a 
case stated unless there is some doubt as 
to the legality. 1 have taken pains to 
convince myself that there is no doubt, 
and, therefore, I have not made a formal 
request to have a case stated. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
lay the instructions issued to the police 
on the Table of the House ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, as 
the right hon. Gentleman well knows, it 
depends on the facts of each particular 
case what course is pursued, and I appre- 
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hend that there is no general regulation 
-covering the peculiarities of each case. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say he had 
given such instructions ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman stated he had himself given 
general instructions. Iask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will state what 
those instructions are ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am respon- 
sible for the general course pursued by 
the constabulary in Ireland, and 1 have 
no desire in any .way to minimise that 
responsibility ; but I am, naturally, not 
consulted as to the particular course to 
be taken by particular constables in pro- 
ceedings with regard to particular 
individuals. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman add to his general 
instructions a direction to the effect that 
the constables are to keep out of ear- 
shot. That is a most vital question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No,Sir. Iam 
desirous of limiting as far as possible 
this method of dealing with crime, and I 
shall be most glad 

Mr. DILLON: You have no right to 
call it crime. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And I shall 

most gladly take advantage of any pre- 
sumption that may arise in favour of 
any individual who is shadowed ; but, 
having in view the terrible suffering 
produced by wholesale boycotting, I can- 
not undertake altogether to dispense 
with it. 
&+Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) : I will 
ask whether Mr. M‘Crae, of Dundee, has 
been shadowed from Newbridge to 
Clongorey, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has any reason to suspect 
Mr. M‘Crae of crime ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have never 
heard of Mr. M‘Crae. It may argue 
myself unknown. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, S.): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state to the House in 
what manner this shadowing operates to 
prevent boycotting ? 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will order the police 
in Ireland to discontinue the system of 
shadowing individuals? In asking this 
let me express a hope that as the right 
hon. Gentleman admits himself having 
directed this system, he will, after the 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Debate that has taken place, order it to 
be discontinued ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I do not know 
that I can do more than repeat the 
answer I have just given. No individuals 
are “shadowed” in Ireland unless they are 
known to be actively engaged in pro- 
moting boycotting and intimidation, or 
other crime. I am desirous, as far as, 
possible, of limiting this method of deal- 
ing with crime, and will most gladly 
take advantage of any presumption that 
may arise in favour of any individuals 
so shadowed; but, having in view the 
terrible suffering produced by wholesale: 
boycotting, I cannot undertake altogether 
to dispense with it. 

Mr. DILLON: Then I say it is a 
brutal and abominable outrage, and if 
there is bloodshed it will rest on your 
head. 

Mr. PARNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman said he would gladly take ad- 
vantage of any presumption in favour of 
the people who are shadowed. Will he 
also take advantage of the English pre- 
sumption that every person accused of 
crime is innocent until he is proved to 
be guilty ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the hon. 
Gentleman undertake that these people 
will not repeat the crime ? 

Mr. DILLON : The right hon. Gentle- 
man has no right to charge us with 
having committed crime. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. DILLON continued to address the 
House, but the uproar was so great that 
what he said did not reach the Re- 
porters’ Gallery. He was, however, under- 
stood to say:—The right hon. Gentle- 
man has accused men of crime who are: 
as innocent as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself is of crime. I ask him whether: 
he will stand up and apologise to me for 
what he has said ? 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: The right hon- 
Gentleman ought to apologise. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. DILLON: He must apologise to 
me. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is committing a breach of order which, 
in his excitement, possibly he has not. 
noticed. But Iam bound to point out 
to the House that when I rise it is cus- 
tomary for hon. Members to resume 
their seats. I was only going to ob- 
serve that this series of questions are: 
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taking rather an argumentative form, 
and are really becoming a sort of Debate 
which gives rise to great excitement. 

Mer. GILL: Balfour should not tell 
lies. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If I am at all 
responsible for producing the condition 
of heat in which the House finds itself 
by the character of my answers I greatly 
regret it,and I willsubstitute for the word 
“crime” the words “ boycotting ” and 
“intimidation.” I have no doubt as to 
the description that should be applied to 
those offences ; but as the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down does not consider 
those offences to be crimes, I will sub- 
stitute the words themselves. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: With regard 
to this new method of shadowing, which 
the right Gentleman says is for the pur- 
pose of preventing intimidation, I will 
ask him whether he proposes to apply it 
to the land agents who are suspected of 
putting pressure on tenants under threat 
of eviction to agree to buy under the 
Ashbourne Act. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should be 
glad to stop intimidation in Ireland by 
whomsoever or on whomsoever. With 
regard to the statement that “shadow- 
ing” is a new practice, I understand 
that it was largely indulged in by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself when he 
was Chief Secretary. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to lay on the 
Table an account of the cases in which 
the practice was indulged in by his 
predecessors ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will consider 
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It. 
Mr. J. OCONNOR: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has withdrawn the word 
“crime,” perhaps he will find it con- 
sistent with good taste to apologise for 
the insult offered. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not with 
draw the word “crime.” I stated that 
the offences against which this practice 
was used were largely boycotting and 
intimidation. I consider these to be 
serious crimes, but I was unwilling to beg 
the question by the use of a particular 
term. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I may ask whether, in 
view of the extraordinary excitement 
manifested by the Front Opposition 
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Bench on this matter, the right hon. 
Gentleman or the Home Secretary can 
state whether this shadowing was not 
indulged in after the disturbances in 
London two years ago ; and whether, on 
that occasion, the Front Opposition Bench 
gave tongue atall? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I rise 
to order. The hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Gill) has several times accused the 
right hon. Gentleman of telling lies. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am not aware of 
such observations made across the floor of 
the House, but if they were made, I 
should consider them as being highly un- 
Parliamentary ; and, in the interests of 
order, if any further information is 
desired I appeal to the House that it may 
be asked for in the form of regular 
questions, so that conduct which is im- 
proper and unbecoming may be avoided. 


Tue Kart or CAVAN (Somerset, 8.) : 
As shadowing has been customary in the 
case of deputations sent over to Ireland 
from England will the right hon. Gentle- 
man take care that in the case of the 
other deputations, against the members 
of which no offences are alleged, there 
shall be no renewal of this practice ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
noble Lord is mistaken in supposing that 
the deputations have been shadowed. 1} 
rather think too much importance has 
been attached to their proceedings. 


Mr. DILLON subsequently rose and 
said: I apologise to you, Mr. Speaker, 
and express my regret for not resuming 
my seat. I was labouring under very 
great irritation at the time. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY FORCE. 


Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what steps he proposes to take 
upon the definite and categorical charges 
of misconduct, violence, and cruelty 
advanced against members of the Irish 
Constabulary Force on duty at Cashel, on 
Tuesday the 27th ultimo and succeeding 
days, by the Cashel Town Commissioners, 
in a Report of that body, an abstract of 
which was forwarded on Friday last to 
him? I may say that I have received a 
telegram from the Town Clerk of Cashel 
saying he can produce persons to give 
evidence who took no part in the meet- 
ing, and also adding he is authorised to 
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state that .the Commissioners whose 
names are not appended to the Report 
were from home when the signatures 
were affixed, or they would have signed it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen ‘the Report of the Cashel Town 
Commissioners to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers; but I am obliged to his 
courtesy for sending me an abstract of 
it. Ido not know that it is necessary 
for me to give any answer to his question 
beyond that which I gave in answer to 
a similar question put by him on 
Thursday last. But I would point 
out to him that in two, at least, 
cases of alleged violence on the part 
of the police the’ name of the con- 
stable incriminated appears to be known. 
Under these circumstances, it is open to 
the persons aggrieved either to bring an 
action or to prosecute. My right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
has before him papers relating to the 
alleged action of the Member for East 
Tipperary, and is considering whether 
there is evidence requiring him to in- 
stitute proceedings against him. It is 
possible, therefore, that there may be 
’ legal inquiry bearing upon the Report of 
the Town Commissioners, on which they 
will be able to give evidence upon oath. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it not the case 
that when such an action was brought 
the Court of Appeal reversed the 
decision of the Exchequer Division and 
changed the venue to the North of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In connection 
with this disturbance, has any person 
been treated in hospital or infirmary 
either in Tipperary or Cashel ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Have not 16 or 17 
specific charges of misconduct been made 
against the police by the Commissioner 
of the town? I should like to draw 
attention to the facts of one charge, 
namely, that strange policemen, who 
were imported, had their numbers re- 
moved from their uniforms so as to 
prevent identification. Does not this 
show collusion between individual con- 
stables and the Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that some eight constables imported 
from Waterford did have their numbers 
removed, In boroughs the police are 
numbered. I cannot say I think the 
proceeding was wise. 

Mr. Parnell 
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Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take care that his views are 
communicated to the officer responsible 
for the act ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He will see my 
answer in the Press. As to the question 
of the hon. Member for South, Tyrone, I 
will make inquiries. So far as my know- 
ledge goes, nobody has had to remain in 
hospital. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the police officers 
in Treland, like himself, affect not to read 
the newspapers ? 

Mr. CLANCY : If actions are brought 
against the police will the Government 
defray the cost of the defence? 

Mr. M. HEALY: And will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake that the Bench 
trying the case shall not be packed with 
his Removables ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine the 
cases would go before a Jury, and not 
before Resident Magistrates. 

Mr. CLANCY: But do the Govern- 
ment intend to bear the cost of defending 
the ‘police # 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR*: I cannot 
answer that question without notice. 
Probably, if the prosecutions were suc- 
cessful, the Government would not. The 
ordinary course will be pursued. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the Govern- 
ment undertake not to pay the cost of 
defending the police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can only 
repeat that the ordinary course will be 
pursued. 


IRELAND—CENTRAL CONSTABULARY 
BARRACKS, BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury when the 
money for the erection of Central Police 
Barracks in Belfast was voted; when 
the agreement with the Corporation of 
Belfast for the site was completed ; and 
whether the work of erection has yet 
begun ; and, if not, what is the cause 
of the delay ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Funds are provided 
in the Estimates for the. current year ; 
but have not yet been voted. The agree- 
ment for the acquisition of the site has 
not yet been completed, and as posses- 
sion cannot be obtained till the 30th 
November next, the works cannot be 
begun. 
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WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


Ms. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether a pattern maker 
named Barton, till recently employed in 
the Woolwich Arsenal, was discharged 
on the 3rd June, at one day’s notice, on 
the ground of alleged slackness of work, 
without any extra pay or other com- 
pensation ; how long had the man been 
employed in the Arsenal; did he, in the 
course of his work, receive severe 
injuries, which caused the loss of two 
fingers of his left hand, some 13 months 
ago; is it not the practice that 
when men have to be discharged for 
slackness of work at the Arsenal those 
who have met with accidents are by 
preference retained ; whether, after his 
accident, a foreman sent for him and 
requested him to sign papers debarring 
him from receiving compensation for his 
injuries, and on the man _ asking 
what compensation he would receive 
that information was refused; what 
time was allowed him for deliberation or 
consultation with his friends as_ to 
whether he would be well advised in 
signing for or against compensation ; did 
the fact that this man took the chair at 
a meeting in support of. Mr. Martin 
Edmunds, the Liberal candidate for 
Woolwich, and formed a Union of 
Arsenal Labourers, constitute an offence 
in the eyes of the Arsenal Authorities ; 
and whether he will now consider 
Barton’s case, with a view to his re- 
instatement or compensation for the 
injuries he has received ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The pattern- 
maker, named Barton, was discharged 
as stated with other men, after a service 
of one year and eight months. Thirteen 
months ago he lost the little finger of his 
left hand. There is no rule as to the 
retention of men who have met with 
accidents. Barton was discharged in a 
necessary reduction as one of the men 
with shortest service, and therefore least 
claim to be retained. Atthe time of his 
accident he was, according to custom, 
called upon to decide whether he would 
continue on his then rating or accept a 
reduced rating and have his case put for- 
ward for compensation. He was given 
the remaipder of the day for decision. 
As to this, I may perhaps explain that if 
4iman continues able to earn his full 
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wages the Treasury will not regard it as 
a case for compensation. The fact of 
the man taking the chair at a political 
meeting was not even known to the au- 
thorities in the Arsenal. It is not con- 
sidered that Barton has any claim on the 
Department. 


against the Police. 


MEETINGS OF POST OFFICE 
EMPLOYES. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the in- 
vitation of a Member of Parliament by 
Post Office employés to assist them in 
their deliberations at a meeting other- 
wise legitimate will constitufe a breach 
of the Rules of the Service ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): As I 
have stated more than once, one of the 
conditions on which I relaxed the Rule 
respecting meetings concerning official 
questions outside the Post Office build- 
ings, was that they should be confined to 
Post Office servants, and to those Post 
Office servants only, who were directly 
interested in the matter or matters to be 
discussed. I must leave it to the hon. 
Member’s own intelligence to decide for 
himself whether it would be in accor- 
dance with this condition to invite a 
Member of Parliament to attend. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: As the right 
hon. Gentlemen’s answer precludes hon. 
Members from attending these meetings, 
I beg to ask whether he proposes to take 
any action against some two or three 
hundred Post Office officials, whom I 
had the honour of addressing at the 
Southwark Radical Club last night ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I must ask for notice 
of that question. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman able to state what hon. 
Member or Members it was, and when 
he alleges that they at any meetings 
incited Post Office employés to con- 
travene the Rules of the Service ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I do not remember 
making any such statement. I said that 
I hoped I might rely on the co-operation 
of hon. Members not to do such a thing. 


IRELAND—-CHARGES AGAINST THE 
POLICE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether civil processes for 
damages have been issued by Mr. 
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Thomas Barry, P.L.G., against District 
Inspector Ball and Sergeant R.L.C., 
Currabeha, Fermoy, in which the defen- 
dants are charged with assaulting and 
wounding the plaintiff; and whether, 
since plaintiff announced his intention 
of proceeding by civil bill for the as- 
sault, he has been served with a 
summons for having obstructed the 
police 4 5: 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As legal pro- 
ceedings are pending it would not be 
proper for me to enter into details of the 
case, though I may say that the Report 
I have received does not agree with the 
allegation in the question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is this man to be 
kept in gaol in order to prevent him 
proceeding with his case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt 
every facility would be given him. 

Mr. CLANCY : Is this one of the 
cases in which the Government will 
defend the police ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : The point is this: 
This person was assaulted by the police, 
and he took proceedings in order to vin- 
dicate himself. The police retaliated by 
prosecuting him. Now, I ask what are 
the dates of the respective proceedings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Member knows he can easily 
ascertain the dates for himself. 

Mr. FLYNN : Has this man been 
served with a summons under the 
Crimes Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot say. 
I will ascertain. 


IRISH DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House a copy of the correspon- 
dence between the Grand Jury of the 
County of Cork and the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland on the subject of the nomina- 
tion by the Grand Jury of representatives 
on the Board of the District Lunatic 
Asylum ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
object to be gained by such a course. 
The Grand Jury were entitled t» 11 repre- 
sentatives. They submitted 20 names 
to the Lord Lieutenant from among 
which their representatives might be 
selected. 

Mr. Flynn 
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THE [CHARGE AGAINST SERGEANT 
LORD. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, in the Report furnished to 
him in the case of charges of forgery 
and fraud made by John Maher, of 
Lorrha, against Sergeant Lord, of that 
station, the fact is stated that some 
time after Maher had made. his com- 
plaint to the Inspector General of 
Constabulary he was waited on by Mr. 
Doolan, J.P., with an offer of the money 
that Lord had previously refused to pay 
him ; and whether, in view of this pre- 
sumptive evidence that the amount 
claimed was due, and that Sergeant Lord 
was guilty of fraud on the Police 
Authorities by returning as a voucher 
a forged receipt for the money that had 
not been paid, the Government will 
direct the Attorney General to consider 
the case with a view to the vindication 
of justice? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Police 
Authorities are making inquiry into this 
matter. 


THE POSTMEN’S MEETING AT 
CLERKENWELL. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if all the postmen 
who attended the meeting on Clerkenwell 
Green are to be required to give a 
written declaration that they will abstain 
from attending similar meetings; as 
considerable doubt exists on this 
subject ? 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL : The 
postmen in question will be required to 
promise that they will not again act in 
defiance of Official Regulations ; but it 
may, perhaps, be well again to point out 
to the hon. Member that these relate 
only to meetings for the discussion of 
official matters, and that postmen are as 
free as any other persons to attend 
public meetings, where questions of 
public interest are discussed, outside the 
hours of official duty. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman consider that a meeting 
of postmen to discuss the subject of their 


wages comes under the Regulationsas to ¢ 


discussing official questions ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: Certainly, Sir. I do. 
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IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will give the 
names of the local managers of the two 
national schools in Clare to which 
Michael O’Brien’s children were refused 
admission, namely, Armagh, 8528, 
National School, and Maullagh, 3928; 
and the name of the manager of Coore 
National School to which O’Brien is 
referred as being conveniently situated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners of National Education report 
that the Rev. J. Cahir, P.P., is the 
manager of each of the three National 
Schools mentioned. 

*Mr. JORDAN: Is it not a fact that 
- since the question was raised five chil- 
dren—two of them children of a police- 
man—have been admitted to the Armagh 
school ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information on that point. 


HOLDERS OF TOWN PARKS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will introduce into 
the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill a pro- 
vision to give relief to the holders of 
town parks in Ireland, so as to enable 
them to have fair rents fixed in respect 
of their holdings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the hon. 
Member is aware, the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill does not deal with the 
question of fair rents, nor can I extend 
its scope by introducing any such ques- 
tions into it. Adequate relief seems to 
be given to the holders of town parks by 
permitting them to purchase under the 
Act. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Are we to take it 
the holders of town parks are to expect 
no further reliefs from the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should 
think that a relief which enabled them 
to become owners of the holding at a 
reduction of 20 per cent. on the rental is 
not an inconsiderable measure of relief. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will 
state the maximum number of hours’ 
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. duty and overtime performed by a tele- 
graph clerk in the Central Telegraph 
Office fon the seven days ending 8th 
instant; whether clerks on duty for five 
days from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. are brought 
on overtime on the sixth day and also on 
Sundays ; whether clerks, after perform- 
ing duty from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m., are 
placed on overtime from 11 a.m. to 3 
p-m. and in some cases to even a later 
hour ; whether these clerks are again on 
duty at 8 p.m, thus performing 15 hours 
out of the 24 hours; whether there is 
less work performed in June than in 
July or August; and whether he will 
consider the desirability of taking, with- 
out delay, as many probationers from the 
Telegraph School as will give substantial 
relief to the overworked clerks ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the first 
question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the maximum number of hours 
of duty and overtime combined performed 
by a telegraphist in the Central Telegraph 
Office during the seven days ended the 
8th instant was 81}. A part of this was, 
I understand, performed under a private 
arrangement as substitute for two other 
telegraphists. The answer to the next 
three questions is in the affirmative. 
But, except as regards the Sunday duty 
—which comes round once in four or 
five weeks—the performance of the over- 
time is quite voluntary. Practically, 
there is not much difference between the 
amount of work performed in June as 
compared with the other two months 
mentioned by the hon. Member. A state- 
ment of the comparative number of 
telegrams in each month will be found 
in the Appendix to the Reports of the 
Postmaster General, which are laid before 
Parliament. I do not myself think it 
desirable that a telegraphist who has 
been on duty for 11 hours should 
resume work at so short an interval as 
four hours. This was one of the points 
very fairly urged by the deputation of 
telegraphists whom I received a short 
time ago, and I shall be very glad if I 
can take measures to mitigate what I 
certainly regard as a hardship. 


PRISON WARDERS. 
Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the warders in English 





prisons are required during the hours 
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when they are off duty to appear in 
uniform outside the prison walls ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am inférmed by 
the Prison Directors that there is an 
Order requiring the warders in English 
Convict Prisons when off duty to ap- 
pear in uniform outside the prison 
walis. No General Order has been made 

the Prison Commissioners on the 
subject applicable to local prisons. I 
am not aware that the practice entails 
any hardship on the men. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is the Rule uni- 
versally enforced ? 


Ms. MATTHEWS: So far as Iam 


aware it is. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will now ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he will consent 
to receive evidence from warders in Irish 
prisons showing that the Rule which re- 
quires them always to be in uniform 
even when off duty does entail hardship 
upon them; and whether, if particular 
facts are laid before him, he will 
indemnify any warders who may give 
such evidence against dismissal or other 
punishment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that they enter- 


tain no doubt whatever that the present 
arrangement is not attended with any 
hardship. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I can give the 
right hon. Gentleman evidence that it 
does entail hardship. If the facts are 


laid before him, will he indemnify 
warders who may give evidence and 
guarantee them against the brutal ill- 
treatment of the Prisons Board? I 
must press this question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can lay his facts before the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: But I am asking 
facilities for bringing the facts forward. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must be aware there is nothing to 
prevent his laying his facts before the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will repeat my 
question another day. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN : Is it not a fact 
that the rule was not enforced until a suit 
of clothes was taken into prison to Mr. 
W. O’Brien ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I do not know 
whether that statement of the date is 
accurate. 

Mr. Conybeare 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I was in prison 
at the time, and I know it to bé the 
fact. 


CLERKS IN THE CUSIOMS. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
whether an examination for clerkships in 
the Customs has been held since 1877 ; 
and when it is expected the next 
examination for that Department will be 
held in Ireland ? ; 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Examinations for 
outport clerkships, the only special ex- 
aminations for clerkships, that are held 
for the Customs Service, were held in 
August, 1880, and in April, 1886. Fresh 
appointments to such offices are not at 
present required, and it is not probable . 
that any examination will be held for 
some time. 


ALLEGED POLICE “SHADOWING” AT 
ARKLOW. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
(for Mr. J. Repmonp, Wexford, N.) : I 
beg toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that at the fair of Arklow on the 10th in- 
stant, two respectable men, named Peter 
M‘Carthy and Henry Birthwistle, were 
shadowed by Constable Johnson through- 
out the whole day, and the constable on 
one occasion shoved against them and 
endeavoured to provoke an assault ; 
whether John Millen, who was offering 
mats for sale, was also shadowed, and 
afterwards arrested ; and whether he 
will state the crime of which these men 
were suspected ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Peter 
M‘Carthy and John Millen were closely 
watched by the police at Arklow fair on 
the occasion mentioned. Both of them 
had previously been convicted of intimida- 
tion, and there was ground for supposing 
that they were at the fair for the 
purpose of boycotting. Millen was 
arrested under the Pedlars Act for hawk- 
ing without a licence, a charge to which 
he pleaded guilty. It does not appear 
that Henry Birthwistle was watched, 
except for a few minutes when he was 
in company with M‘Carthy. 

Mr. SEXTON : May I ask what is the 
rank of the officer in Ireland who is 
allowed to dictate the degree of shadow- 
ing that is to be practised by the police ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should like 
It will be some 


notice of that question. 
superior officer. 

Mr. GILL: As this is a matter 
of importance, I should like to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
state to the House in what manner this 
method of shadowing operates to prevent 
boycotting in Ireland, because it is not 
the fact—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
is a matter of argument. 

Mr. SEXTON : Having given instruc- 
tions on this matter, has the right hon. 
Gentleman not informed himself of the 
rank and responsibility of the officer who 
dictates this shadowing ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
I am bound to keep in my mind the 
names of all the officers who give in- 
structions in this matter. Perhaps the 
hon. Member will put a question on the 
subject on the Paper. 


That 


THE CASE OF JOHN MURPHY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, in reference to the case of John 
Murphy, an emergency man, charged at 
last Conna Petty Sessions (County Cork) 
with “discharging a revolver on the 
public road,” whether the mitigated 
penalty of £2 10s. and costs imposed on 
him by Colonel Longbourne, R.M., was 
reduced still further by the authorities ; 
and, if so, by whom it was reduced, and 
for what reason; are the authorities 
aware that this man was convicted of 
sheep stealing; and will inquiries be 
made in future before granting licences 
to carry revolvers or other firearms ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The proceed- 
ings in this case were at the suit of the 
Excise Authorities. I understand that a 
recommendation for a remission of the 
penalty has been made to them, but 1 am 
not aware of the result. It is not a fact 
that Murphy was convicted of sheep 
stealing. ,He was accused of that offence, 
but the charge was dismissed. 


MARRIAGES IN MALTA. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is understood that 
mixed marriages that have taken place 
in Malta otherwise than in accordance 
with the rites of the Roman Catholic 
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Church will, by the intended project of 
law, be declared valid only in cases 
where the ceremony has been performed 
by a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and whether the intention is to 
declare all such marriages in the past 
valid, whether the ceremony has been 
conducted by Church of England mini- 
sters or by ministers of other bodies ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: As regards 
the validation of past marriages in 
Malta, it ‘is not intended to make any 
distinction between marriages celebrated 
by clergymen of the Church of England 
and those celebrated by ministers of 
other religious denominations. 


EVICTIONS ON THE OLPHERT 
ESTATE. 

Mr. DALTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the presence of the 
forces of the Crown have been applied 
for at the evictions of the remaining 
tenants on the Olphert estate, in the 
Falcarragh district ; and whether he is 
aware that these tenants, like the tenants 
on the Swiney and Stewart estates, have 
been recipients of relief during the past 
12 months of seed to crop their lands 
and of food for their families, and that 
when rendered homeless they will have 
no escape from starvation except the 
workhouse of the Dunfanaghy Union, of 
which the evicting landlord, Mr. Olphert, 
is chairman ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Protection has 
been applied for and granted in respect 
of the execution of eviction decrees in 
the case of certain tenants on the Olphert 
estate, where the Plan of Campaign is in 
operation. I am informed that these 
tenants have not been the recipients of 
relief for their families or of seed to crop 
their land in the last 12 months. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. FLYNN (for Dr. Tanner): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the modus vivendi 
agreed upon by the French and British 
Governments will be enforced by the 
latter in the face of the refusal of the 
Newfoundland Legislature and people to 
sanction the arrangement ? 

*Strr J. FERGUSSON : The objections 
of the Newfoundland Legislature seem 
to be mainly founded on a mistaken 
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notion that the modus vivendi tends 
to impair their rights, or to admit 
claims on the part of France hitherto not 
acknowledged. This is not the case, as 
all rights on both sides are expressly 
reserved. Some understanding as to the 
mode of procedure for this reason is 
absolutely necessary, and Her Majesty’s 
Government must act upon that which 
has been arranged with the French 
Government. But Her Majesty’s naval 
Officers will endeavour to carry it into 
effect with all possible regard for the 
interests of the colony and of the indi- 
viduals who may be affected. I may 
add that from recent telegraphic cor- 
respondence it would seem that the 
Joint Committee of both Houses of the 
Colonial Legislature, while protesting 
against the French claim to erect any 
lobster factory, were prepared to admit 
in practice the main provisions of the 
modus vivendi in deference to the wishes 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


CATHOLIC PRISONERS IN DERRY 
GAOL, 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state for each 
of the months since September last the 
number of Catholic prisoners confined in 
Derry Gaol and the terms for which they 
have been imprisoned; whether any 
Catholic clergyman has, during that 
period, been permitted to visit such 
prisoners ; has any Catholic service been 
conducted in the prison chapel during 
that period ; and whether he still refuses 
to sanction the appointment by the 
Bishop of the Diocese to the prison chap- 
laincy of such clergyman as the Bishop 
may see fit to nominate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I received 
notice of this question too late to obtain 
information. Perhaps the hon. Member 
will put the question down for to- 
morrow. 


DERRY GAOL. 

Mr. HARRISON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether an official from the 
English Prison Department visited Derry 
Gaol in the autumn of 1889 with a view 
to professionally examining into its 
sanitary condition ; if so, whether he is 
prepared to lay this officials’ Report upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Sir J. Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member will put ‘the question down for 
this day week, I shall be able to say 
whether or not I can lay the Report on 
the Table. 


SCOTCH CROFIERS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask whether the 
Government are prepared to extend to 
crofters in Scotland the same facilities 
for becoming owners of their holdings as 
are proposed to be conferred on the 
tenants in Ireland under the Purchase of 
Land and Congested Districts (Ireland) 
Bill presently before the House ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Government are not prepared to extend 
to crofters in Scotland similar provisions 
to those contained in the Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Bill. 


OFFENCES UNDER 48 AND 39 VIC., 
CAP. 86. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether each of the 
sub-sections of Section 7 of the Act 38 
and 39 Vic., cap. 86, constitute a separate 
offence under that section and are 
cumulative in their application, or 
whether each of said sub-sections are 
merely different modes which, singly or 
together, constitute the offence set forth 
in said section, liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £20 or three months’ imprison- 
ment ? 

*Toe. ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): The ques- 
tion is one of abstract law ; but, in my 
opinion, the sub-section constitutes 
separate offence, for which a prosecution 
could be instituted. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is the - intention of the 
Treasury to contribute to industrial 
schools in the same manner and to the 
same extent as heretofore ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): The passing of the 
Industrial Schools Bill now before 
Parliament may involve some re- 
adjustment of the rate of payment to 
these schools, but no such re-adjustment 
will be made without full notice to this 
House. 
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OFFENDERS AGAINST TIIE VACCINA- 
TION ACTS. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that William 
Cheney, of Rushden, who was sent to 


Northampton Gaol on 29th May for 
seven days in default of a fine for non- 
compliance with the Vaccination Acts, 
was compelled to work three hours a day 
on the treadmill in company with men 
convicted for thefts, to pick two pounds 
of oakum daily, and to use a plank bed, 
and was given as prison food black bread 
and water and skilly only ; whether he 
is aware that Cheney was suffering from 
a weak leg owing to rheumatic fever, 
and that the oakum given him to pick 
tore his fingers, and was ordered to be 
removed by the head warder as unfit for 
punishment work ; whether this scale of 
punishment and diet is permissible under 
the present law; whether he is aware 
that, in some similar cases, compensation 
has been recovered from Governors of 
gaols when an action for damages has 
been brought ; and whether, if the treat- 
ment specified is legal, he will take 
steps, either by legislation or by repre- 
sentation to Prison Authorities, to miti- 
gate the prison treatment of prisoners 
under the Vaccination Acts ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: W. Cheney 
was sentenced by the Magistrate to 
seven days’ imprisonment with hard 
labour in default of payment of a fine 
and costs; and, under the warrant of 
commitment, he received the scale of 
punishment and the diet which are 
prescribed by the Prison Statutes and 
Rules. I am, however, advised that the 
Magistrate exceeded his powers in 
awarding hard labour under the Vaccina- 
tion Acts, and I have requested the 
Treasury Solicitor to consider the matter 
of Cheney’s complaint. 


Mr. CHANNING : Will the question 
of compensation be considered ? 


Mr. PICTON: Since this is not the 


first case in which a misunderstanding | 


has arisen about prisoners under the 
Vaccination Acts, will the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps to inform Magis- 
trates all over the country that they can- 
not inflict hard labour in such cases. 
VOL. CCCXLV. [ramrp sErtEzs. } 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I really think that 
the knowledge that the Vaccination Acts 
do not authorise hard labour is very 
general. 


LOCAL TAXATION BILL. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
it is true, as stated in some news- 
papers, that the Government have ex- 
pressed their willingness to appoint a 
Select Committee next year to inquire 
into the subject of compensation ; and 
whether the Government will consider 
the advisability of withdrawing those 
clauses in the Local Taxation Bill which 
provides that payments may be made by 
the County Councils for the extinction 
of licences, and postpone the considera-- 
tion of the subject until after the Select. . 
Committee has reported ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: A large section - 
of the Government’s supporters are - 
desirous that a Committee should care- 
fully examine the licensing question, . 
and notably some proposals of the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington. The 
Government are perfectly willing, if the 
House should desire it, to appoint a 
Committee for this purpose, and, as far 
as they are concerned, they will afford 
facilities for the inquiry. It is, however, 
quite impossible for the Government to- 
postpone the consideration of the clauses 
referred to until the Report of such a 
Committee is issued. I can only say, in 
regard to the Bill before the House, that: 
it does not refer to the question of com- 
pensation in the sense which I attach to- 
the word. It rather gives power to 
Local Authorities, if they wish, and not 
otherwise, to enter into negotiations for 
the purchase of licences, and it does not 
—I say it with all respect to those who 
differ from me—touch the principle of. 
compensation. 


MR. MONRO’S RESIGNATION. 


Mr. CAUSTON: I beg to ask the Home - 
Secretary if he will state, for the con- 
venience of hon. Members, whether the 
Police Bill, which has been circulated 
among Members to-day, is in the same 
form as when it was submitted to the- 
Chief Commissioner of Police ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I do not think it . 
is right for the hon. Member to- 
inquire into all the different stages 

2Q 
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through which a Bill has passed ; and, 
therefore, the only reply I can make is 
to decline to answer his question. I hope 
hon. Members will not think this isa 
laughing matter. It may, no doubt, be 
necessary for me, when the discussion to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby referred comes on, to 
make a statement to the House, and to 
give information, as I am always happy 
to do, in reply to questions which may be 
legitimately asked, in regard to certain 
points and certain matters contained in 
the draft Bill which was first sent 
confidentially to the Chief Commissioner 
for his consideration. Ido not think a 
question on this subject, put in a general 
form and without notice, ought to be 
answered. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: If the rule 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
just laid down is to be a general rule, I 
would ask him to consider whether in 
the letter which he read the other day in 
this House he did not use ‘that Bill for 
the purpose of laying the blame on Mr. 
Monro, the Chief Commissioner, in 
reference to that Bill. [An hon. Memper : 
Order, order!] Who is calling me to 
order? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Minister for. Agriculture has not yet 
been appointed Speaker of this House. 
[Cries of “ Order !”] 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I never opened my 
mouth. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I would submit 
to the Home Secretary that an answer 
to the question which has been put to 
him is due to Mr. Monro. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer which 
I gave to the House I certainly did not 
imagine to be unfavourable to Mr. Monro, 
inasmuch as I read entirely Mr. Monro’s 
own letter. I hope I may, without com- 
mitting an indiscretion, say that the Bill 
submitted to Mr. Monro was at least as 
favourable to the police as the Bill now 
on the Table of the House. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: I would ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury—and if he 
is unable to answer now I would ask him 
to consider it with a view to giving an 
answer to-morrow—whether he can fix 
a date for taking the Indian Councils 
Bill, especially as I understand it was 
one of the matters the Prime Minister 
Mr. Matthews 
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referred to the other day as of primary 
importance ? 

Mr. J. MACLEAN: Would the Go. 
vernment consider the expediency of 
putting down this Bill as the first Order 
of the Day on a particular date, instead 
of relegating it to the fag-end of the 
evening, when provisions of importance 
cannot be adequately discussed ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
said that I am fully aware of the im- 
portance of the measure to which the 
hon. Members refer. I fully realise its 
very great importance, but at the present 
moment it is impossible for me to name 
a date. Iwill include this subject in 
the statement I shall have to make to- 
morrow. : 

PUBLIC WORKS LOANS IN IRELAND. 

Mr SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Board of Works in Ireland, when applied 
to for a loan under the Public Works 
Loans (Tramways) (Ireland) Act by the 
Mitchelstown and Fermoy Railway 
Company, on 24th August, 1889, replied, 
under date of 27th August, 1889, asking 
for the nature of the security proposed ; 
and whether, after having been informed 
of the nature of the said security, they 
wrote under date 10th September, 1889, 
saying they were precluded by a Trea- 
sury Minute from making such ad- 
vances ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am _ informed 
that the reply of the Board of Works, 
dated 14th September, stated that “ the 
Treasury have decided to make no 
further loans on security of shares.” 


Mr. CLANCY: Are we distinctly to 
understand that up to the present date 
no grant has been sanctioned for any rail- 
way scheme in Donegal under the Light 
Railways Act of last year? 

Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Member's 
question means whether any formal 
assent of the Treasury has been given, 
my answer is in the negative. 

Mr. CLANCY: Are the West Done- 
gal Railway Company justified in an- 
nouncing to the public that on the 26th 


of June next, at a special meeting of the 


Company, the confirmation will be pro- 
posed of an agreement between them 
and the Treasury for the construction 
of a light railway from Donegal to 
Killy beg ? 
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Mr. JACKSON : There is nothing in- 


consistent in that announcement with 
what I have stated. I think the railway 
company are taking @ very sanguine 
view in assuming that the negotiations 
will be successful. 

Mr. CLANCY: Is this the Barton— 
Price scheme ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think my answer 
is in the affirmative. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg toask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he can now say 
whether the Government intend to ask 
the House to pass the Land Purchase 
Bill this year ; and what proposal, if any, 
they will make in regard to the business 
of the House ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have every 
reason to believe that I shall be in 
a position to-morrow to make a state- 
ment tothe House relative to the present 
condition of public business, and to give 
notice of proposals for the further facili- 
tation of that business. In that state- 
ment will be included the Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Bill, and therefore I must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to defer his 
question till to-morrow. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: What day 
will be fixed for the discussion of 
the question of the condition of the 
Metropolitan Police? The right hon. 
Gentleman promised to fix aday, and I 
submit that that day cannot be too early. 
Further, I would ask whether the 
correspondence will be laid upon the 
Table at once with reference to the 
resignation of Mr. Monro? Of course, 
the correspondence read by the Home 
Secretary will be laid, but I refer to 
further correspondence. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It would be more 
convenient that I should answer the 
question to-morrow in connection with 
the other statement that I may have to 
make. 

Mr. CAINE: I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whateer it is in- 
tended to take the Local Taxation Bill 
from day to day throughout this week ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I hope so, Sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: May I ask when 
the Government Bill relating to .police 
superannuation in Scotland will be intro- 
duced, and whether it will be in the 
hands of hon. Members before the clause 
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in the Local Taxation Bill comes on for 
consideration ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is in course of 
preparation, but Iam not able to state 
the exact day on which it will be intro- © 
duced. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 





LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In.the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

*(5.56.) THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riven, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): With 
reference to the question which just now 
was asked by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, I have to say that if it 
should meet with the assent of the 
House, and not otherwise, the Govern- 
ment think there would be an advan- 
tage, after we have finished Clause 1, in 
postponing Clauses 2,3, and 4. Clause 
2 deals with Scotland ; Clause 3 with 
Ireland ; and Clause 4 with superannua- 
tion. Then Clause 5 deals with the 
extinction of licences in England. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it will be 
an advantage if we proceed to further 
consider the matter as it has been set 
out in Clause 5. I understand it is 
desired that the Bill for the superannua- 
tion of the police in Scotland should be 
in the hands of Members before Clause 
2 is discussed. As I have already said, 
the proposed arrangement will only be 
made with the concurrence of the House 
generally. 

(5.57.) Siz W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
If the right hon. Gentleman got up to 
propose the postponement of all the clauses 
it would be a very reasonable proposal, 
especially after the announcement we 
have heard about the Committee, be- 
cause, whatever the First Lord of 
the Treasury may say, we know, and 
everybody knows, that no Gentleman 
on those Benches ever argued this 
Bill except upon the principle of com- 
pensation. To say, therefore, that com- 
pensation has nothing to do with the 
Bill is absurd. Therefore, if the whole 
subject of compensation is one which 
demands a Committee, the proposal of 
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the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
been to postpone this clause and 
Clause 5. If, instead of that, the Go- 
vernment intend to force on this Bill, 
they ought to take it in its regular 
course. 

*(5.58.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Surru, Strand, 
Westminster): Under these circum- 
stances, we shall adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman and 
take the Bill in its regular course. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) : If I understand the recom- 
mendation of my right hon. Friend near 
me, it is not that we should proceed 
with the Bill as it stands, but that, in 
consequence of the intimation given by 
Her Majesty’s Government as to inquir- 
ing into compensation at a future date, 
we should postpone the legislation as to 
compensation until we have inquired. 
That is the recommendation we should 
be inclined to make. 

*(5.59.) Mr. W. MH. SMITH: I appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends as to whether there is not a 
marked difference between a general 
inquiry into the licensing question, 
including the question of compensation, 
and the proposals in this Bill. If nothing 
is to be done in the way of diminishing 
the temptation to intemperance until 
we have inquired into this great licensing 
question and the House has come to an 
agreement upon it, then I think the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
will assume a great responsibility in 
postponing for so long a period a reform 
in which we desire to make some 
advance. 

(6.0.) Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness): I move to report Progress. The 
whole of the circumstances surrounding 
this Bill appear to be entirely changed. 
We now have information that the Go- 
vernment tintend to bring forward pro- 

sals 

*(6.0.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: What I 
stated was in answer toa question. In- 
timation had come from various quarters 
of the House that it was desirable that 
an inquiry should take place, and I 
said that the Government would be 
willing if the House wished it. We 
do not want it. 

(6.1.) Mr. CAINE: Iam aware cf 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
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between a Motion brought forward by 
the Front Bench in favour of a Select 
Committee to inquire into any particular 
question and such a Motion brought: 
forward by one of their supporters to. 
whom the Government gives facilities. 
We havea right to know a good deal 
more than the right hon. Gentleman has. 
told us so far. The First Lord of the 
Treasury states that he is willing to 
give facilities for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
question, and yet with that before us, 
and the probability of such a Committee 
being appointed next Session, the Go- 
vernment propose to go on with the 
Bill dealing with what a large number 
of hon. Members and a large number of 
the general public believe to lie at the 
basisof any reform of the Licensing Laws. 
As my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) has said, 
it is ridiculous to tell us that compensa- 
tion is not discussed under this Bill. 
We are not only now told that this 
Select Committee is to be appointed, but 
we are also told that the Government. 
wish to suspend certain clauses of the 
Bill. Do they think that we are going 
to tamely submit to Clause 1 being 
passed by the Committee while the 
other clauses are hung up in the mean- 
time ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: We are not going to 
do that. It is merely with a view to 
facilitate business. 

Mr. CAINE: I hope some detailed. 
information will be given to us as to 
what the intentions of the Government 
really are. Who is to bring forward 
this Motion for a Select Committee ? 
When are the Government to give facili- 
ties for its discussion—to-day, to-morrow, 
or when? because if this House appoints 
this Committee 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I said next 
Session, and I do not know who may 
bring it forward seven months hence. 

Mr. CAINE: I do not wish to prolong 
the Debate. I shall certainly divide the 
House on my Motion unless some satis- 
factory explanation is given. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” (Mr. Caine.) 

(6.3.) Sir W. LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I rise to support 








but there is absolutely no difference 
Sir W. Harcourt 


the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
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Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine.) 
it must be evident to the Com- 
mittee that we stand in a_ totally 
different position to-day from what 
we were in before. A most re- 
markable statement has been made. 
The first intimation given of this new 
policy was made at a meeting of Dis- 
sentient Liberals, presided over by the 
moble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (The Marquess of Hartington). 
The noble Marquess stated that he 
“understood from the Government that 
they were willing next year to appoint a 
Select Committee to consider the whole 
of the compensation question.” I hope 
that the noble Marquess will get up and 
state to the Committee how he got this 
information from the Government. Why 
have not the Government been straight- 
forward and come to the House with 
this information? The position is a 
most astounding one for the Government 
to be placed in. Here is a matter that 
is exciting more interest in the political 
world than has any matter in the past 
three years at least, and all we are told 
is that the Government themselves want 
more information. Why do they grant 
a Committee? No one has asked for 
one. We have our opinion: we do not 
‘want a Committee. Apparently this 
Bill is to proceed, although the Govern- 
ment say that more information is desired 
by somebody. There never was such 
case of pronouncing sentence first and 
having the trial afterwards. It appears 
to me to be positively indecent. In my 
Parliamentary experience I have never 
known such an outrage, and I hope that 
the Committee will show its regard for 
honour and good sense by carrying the 
Motion. 

(6.6.) THe Marquess or HAR- 
TINGTON (Lancashire, N.E., Rossen- 
dale): I rise to say at once that I do 
not admit the accuracy of the report of 
the observations I made at the meeting 
the other day. 

Sirk W. LAWSON: I took the words 
werbatim from the Z'imes. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
My hon. Friend will see that no report 
hasappearedin any paper which purported 
to be a verbatim report. I do not think 
it likely that I made use of the words 
that I was informed by the Government 
that it was intended to appoint a Select 
Committee. When my hon. Friend 





asks what is the source of my information, 
I cannotat this moment undertake to tell 
him with any accuracy. The faet is that 
Ihave heard fora long time discussion on 
the subject of the appointment of such a 
Committee—in fact, ever since the noble 


‘Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 


Randolph Churchill) introduced his Bill— 
I have heard in all quarters of the House 
that it was a question of referring the 
proposals of the noble Lord to a Com- 
mittee for consideration. Of course, it 
is quite possible that I might have had 
discussion with members of the Govern- 
ment,and Icertainly neverunderstood that 
they were adverse to the proposal of a 
Committee. But I had no authority 
from the Government at that time to 
state that they had decided to appoint 
such a Committee. I do not think, 
therefore, that the expression was one 
that I am likely to have used. 

*(6.8.) Mr. RITCHIE: There is no 
doubt whatever that the proposition with 
reference to a Committee emanated from 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton. It has been on more than one 
occasion mentioned as being desirable. 
The position of the Government in the 
matter is this—that if there is a desire 
to investigate the question of compensa- 
tion, and how it ought to be applied, they 
do not see that it would be their duty to 
negative such a proposal. With refer- 
ence to what the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth said as to the 
effect that such an announcement has on 
the position of the Government with 
regard to this Bill, I would admit that 
he had some ground for his remark if the 
Government had alleged that in any real 
sense their proposals were a settlement 
of the licensing question. As a matter 
of fact, the Government have again and 
again said that they regard the ultimate 
settlement of this question as only pos- 
sible upon the lines of handing over the 
Licensing Authority to County Councils. 
It will be obvious that if such a proposal 
were made the whole question involved 
by compensation would have to be consi- 
dered. But, so far as this Bill is 
concerned, the Government have always 
said that, pending the settlement of the 
question, they desire that some steps 
should be taken with the view of meeting 
the wishes of the Temperance Party by 
diminishing the opportunities for obtain- 
ing drink. We have denied that 
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compensation, as it is understood, is 
within the four corners of this Bill, or 
that anything in this Bill will fetter the 
action of Parliament, or of a Committee, 
when the whole question comes to be 
considered. 

(6.10.) Sir W. HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has only repeated 
what he has said over and over again in 
the course of the discussion on this Bill, 
but that is not the question. We want to 
know how we stand with reference to this 
Committee. The First Lord of the Trea- 
suryand the noble Marquess have assumed 
an air of complete innocence with regard 
to the Committee, but that is not the 
way it was presented to mankind two 
days ago. The fact is that the Govern- 
ment were in a great difficulty. They 
wanted a majority. The Liberal Union- 
ists were in a difficulty as to how they 
were going to vote, and the noble Mar- 
quesss went down to the meeting to 
induce a number of Members of Par- 
liament and the country to be satisfied 
with this Bill by assuring them that the 
Government were going to appoint a 
Committee. All the Government news- 
papers said :—‘Let us pass this Bill, 
because we are going to have a Com- 
mittee on compensation, which will settle 
the whole thing.” It was felt that as 
the noble Lord the Member for Ros- 
sendale had pledged the Government 
to a Committee, all the Liberal Unionists 
might safely vote with the Government 
on the Bill. The First Lord of the 
Treasury now gets up, and, with an air of 
supreme innocence, says that it is possible 
that seven months hence somebody may 
propose a Committee, and that is a sub- 
stitute for the assurance of the noble 
Marquess. You cannot separate the 
noble Marquess and the Leader of the 
House, for they are carrying on together 
this business of purchasing public 
houses. The signature of the one is the 
signature of the other, and when the 
name of one is seen at the back of a Bill 
you know perfectly well that the other 
will be obliged to take it up. This Com- 
mittee on compensation has been used 
as an argument for supporting the Bill. 
Hither the Government, by themselves or 
their agents, are going to propose this 
Committee on compensation, or they 
are not. If they are going to do so 
it is a valid argument to report Progress ; 
if they are not,then all the pretences 

Mr. Ritchie 
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that have been held forth to Members of 
the House on the matter are a mere 
delusion. We wish to know whether 
this Committee is a real thing or a sham. 

*(6.14.) Mr. W.H. SMITH: The right 
hon. Gentlemanseems toknow more about. 
this Committee than the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale, or than I do 
myself. He says that it is a device by 
which votes are to be got for this Bill. J 
entirely deny anything of the kind, and 
surely the word of the noble Lord is 
sufficient when he says that he was. 
not speaking for the Government. The 
noble Lord was aware of the fact—and 
stated how he became aware of the fact 
—that many hon. Gentlemen in this. 
House, especially the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington, were desirous. 
that a Committee should be appointed to 
consider the whole question of licensing. 
Now, that matter is one which is entirely 
independent of the Bill which is now 
before the House. No recommendation 
has been, or will be, made to hon. Gentle- 
men to vote for this Bill in consequence 
of that Committee. We are not respon- 
sible, nor at any time have we indicated 
an intention to make a proposal for such 
a Committee. All that we have said is. 
that, so far as we are concerned, we 
believe that the examination of the 
question would be advantageous ; we do 
not bind ourselves to a Committee, or to 
any reference to a Committee. We do 
not ask the House to vote for this Bill 
with reference to any recommendation 
in any way for a possible Committee, but 
we ask the House to dispose of the 
business of this Session before it enters. 
into the consideration of what the busi- 
ness of next Session will be. 

(6.17.) Mr. ROWNTREE = (Scar- 
borough): The matter gets more per- 
plexing the further we proceed. The 
Committee have a right to ask whether 
the announcement made at the meeting 
the other night was not made with some: 
view of influencing votes. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I said distinctly 
not. [Hon. Mezmpers: How do you 
know. ] 

Mr. ROWNTREE: I think the inter- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman is. 
very interesting; but what I ask is 
whether, at a meeting which took place 
on Friday, this statement was not made 
witha view of influencing votes one way 
or the other, in view of the Division which 















was to take place the same night. 
Secondly, I have to ask whether the 
report which was published, and which 
has been quoted, was not an official 
report issued by the Whips of the Party. 
But, quite apart from these questions, 
1 wish to express the belief that it 
will be generally thought that temper- 
ance reformers in the country will be 
put in a very unfair position by the 
proceedings which have taken place if 
these clauses which they strongly object 
to are now going to be forced into law. 
It has been very properly stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board that the 
proposals of the Government are no 
settlement of the temperance question. 
Yes, but there is something far more 
important than that. These proposals 
are, and have been, stated definitely by 
Ministers of the Crown to be a settle- 
ment of the principle of compensation. 
[Cries of “No, no.”| Principal sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Ministry have 
asserted that overand over again. The 
Times has asserted it, and Ministers 
have asserted it. What did the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade say at Bristol ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘* Brewers and publicans may surely not feel 
dissatisfied with the important recugnition of 
the principle of compensation for licences 


taken away without any default of the 
holder.”’ 


And that was said just on the eve of a 
bye election, just as the statement was 
made by the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale on the eve of an important 
Division. Furthermore, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has spoken of this Bill as involving 
the question of compensation, and then 
in the speeches the President of the 
Local Government Board has made in 
the House he has twice quoted in sup- 
port of the Bill Gentlemen who specially 
stated that they supported the measure 
because it involves the question of com- 
pensation. I maintain that the temper- 
ance reformers will be put in a most un- 
fair position if the Goverament now 
attempt to assume that the Bill does not 
involve the question of compensation ; 
indeed, such an announcement will only 
increase the heat and feeling of indigna- 
tion with which the Bill is regarded in 
the country. 
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*(6.21.) Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe 
EXCHEQUER(Mr.Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Gentle- 
man shifted his language as he went 
along. In the first place, he said the 
Government stated that the Bill settled 
the question of compensation, and after- 
wards he said they held that the question 
of compensation was involved in the 
proposals. I will tell the Committee 
precisely how I regard the matter. We 
have not considered our proposal as 
settling the question of compensation, 
but right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and a 
large party out of doors, have read into 
this Bill that which is not there, and 
they have argued the whole time upon a 
principle which we have not admitted to 

2 in our Bill at all. I have endeavoured 
to show, in replying to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
the other day, that they themselves are 
committed to the principle of vested 
rights and a legislative title. But I 
quoted the opinions of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with regard to com- 
pensation. We replied to their various ar- 
guments, but the particular proposal which 
we make is entirely apart from the 
principle of compensation. We are 
simply dealing with the extinction of 
licences as carried out in the same 
manner as that in which Municipal 
Corporations deal with the extinction 
of licences where they have purchased 
licensed honses for street improvements 
or other purposes. Iam sorry to have 
got involved in any arguments of this 
nature, but this is the main point of mis- 
representation. It is said that we 
recognise a vested interest for the first 
time by this Bill. Butifit exists, we see 
that it has received recognition from 
Municipal Corporations, who, in the 
making of street improvements, have 
not waited until the end of the 
year, when the licence expired, 
and then told the Magistrates they 
were not going to require a licence 
in future, but have spent public money 
in acquiring the licence. They have 
spent the rates in buying these rights, 
because they knew that the community 
and the law would not have allowed them 
to do otherwise. Hon. Members must 
have forgot that this power granted to 
Municipal Corporations to buy up 
public houses must have received 
legislative sanction, because the provi- 
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sions under which they bought must 
have . been included in the improvement 
schemes. We, therefore, say that this 
Bill does not settle the question of com- 
pensation ; it acts upon the principle of 
the purchase of public houses, but lies 
outside the general question of licensing. 
There is a vast multitude of questions 
connected with licensing which lie out- 
side this Bill, and we thought that in 
the various parts of the House there was 
a desire that so difficult a question 
should be submitted to inquiry. We do 
not want any further information for the 
pur poses of this Bill, and, therefore, there 
is no necessity to postpone the considera- 
tion of this Bill to another Session. But 
if it is the desire generally of the House 
we feel that much light might be thrown 
on the various phases of a subject which 
as so extremely complicated. I repeat, 
chowever, that this Bill may and ought to 
proceed, and, if I may say so without 
offence to any hon. Members, will pro- 
ceed quite apart from any question of this 
Committee. 
(6.28.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
.(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): Right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have been dis- 
posed to deny that this Bill embodies 
the principle of compensation, and to 
-complain of us on this side of the 
House, who have contended that it does. 
Now, I have contended and argue stili 
that in saying that it adopts the prin- 
-ciple of compensation we are adopting 
the mildest term by which it is possible 
to describe this payment of public money. 
Possibly the right hon. Gentlemen 
the First Lord of the Treasury, who dis- 
<laims compensation, agrees with me 
that “the Public House Endowment 
Bill” is the true name that ought to be 
attached to the Bill, constitutes its true 
title, and alone describes its effects. 
When we are compelled to use the word 
compensation for Parliamentary and 
public purposes we mean payment out of 
taxation to be given to the owners of 
houses which have received annual 
licences as a condition of the non-renewal 
of those licences. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to-night argued that, 
setting aside the case of criminal miscon- 
duct, it would be monstrous to take away 
any licence without a guarantee for pay- 
ment in return forit. That is what we 
mean by compensation. This is a Bill 
for compensation in that sense. We are 
Mr. Goschen 
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not alone in this opinion, for a colleague 
of the right hon. Gentleman thinks with 
us. Sir M. Hicks Beach has stated, in 
addressing his constituents, “‘ The brewer 
and the publican may surely not feel 
dissatisfied.”  By-the-by, on another 
point that right hon. Gentleman entirely 
differs as to the object of this Bill from 
the other occupants of the Government 
Bench. They said that the object of this 
Bill was not at all to satisfy the brewer 
and the publican, but that the object was 
to satisfy the Temperance Party. Of 
course we are bound to believe it. But 
then it is a very awkward circumstance 
for us, credulous and unsophisticated as 
we are, that a Cabinet Minister goes to his 
constituents and blows this out of the 
water, and says— 

‘* The brewer and the publican may surely 
not feel dissatisfied at the important recogni- 
tion of the principle of compensation for licences 
taken away without any default on the part of 
the holder.” 

After that the colleagues of the right 
hon. Gentleman, fortunately for them in 
his momentary absence, get up and deny 
there is any compensation in this Bill. 
I will not enter into that question, as I 
wish to keep as strictly as 1 can to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. He moves 
that we should report Progress, because 
we are not in condition to proceed with 
the discussion of enactments bearing on 
the question of withdrawal of licences, 
not for compensation, but only for pay- 
ment of public money. That is his con- 
tention, and thatis the contention I wish 
to support. The principal ground on 
which my hon. Friend bases his conten- 
tion is that we have been told that a 
Committee is going to be appointed. I 
must frankly own the view which I, for 
one, cannot help taking, and which I 
believe istaken by not far short of 300 
Members of this House, that the pro- 
posal of a Committee we look upon as an 
expedient simply and solely for relieving 
the Government from a difficulty. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury sees no connection what- 
ever between the Committee and reliev- 
ing the Government from a difficulty. 
Well, Sir, 1 place the most implicit belief 
on everything said by the right hon. 
Gentleman, even when that belief com- 
pels me to raise questions which I would 
rather not raise as to the acuteness of 


the intelligence and perception of the 
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right hon. Gentleman. I wonder whether 
the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale shares what I will venture to call 
the blindness of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and sees no connection between 
the suggestion of a Committee so bene- 
volently made and the relief of the 
Government from a difficulty. However, 
that is not the main question, what 
the Government see or do not see, or what 
we see or do not see. We are at present 
strongly persuaded of the truth of this 
idea I have mentioned, and if we are 
wrong, then I hope you will remove it 
from our minds, that we may forget it. 
We are strongly persuaded of the truth 
of the view I have expressed, but, apart 
from that, the ground of the Motion now 
made is clear and strong. A question is 
raised about a Committee. At one time 
it appears to be a solid form before us, 
a real substantial thing ; at other times 
it assumes a cloudy shape, and is in dan- 
ger of vanishing into the thinnest air. 
But whatever it be, we have a right to 
know. Is there to be a committee or is 
there not?) The right hon. Gentleman 
has said three things. He has disclaimed 
the intention of the Government to have 
a Committee, but he sailed very near 
the wind. He said that in important 
quarters of the House there was a great 
desire for a Committee. As I am ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of hon. 
Members in some degree from repre- 
sentations made to me, I can only say 
that those with whom I have the honour 
to act, and those who follow the lead ‘of 
the hon. Member for Cork, do not enter- 
tain the desire stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman; but that, I suppose, is 
because they are not at all important 
quarters of the House. It is from m 
noble Friend the Member for Rossendale, 
backed by the apparently single voice of 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton. My noble Friend is most anxious 
for a Committee, and the Government 
say that they pay deference to those impor- 
tant quarters of the House, and that if 
it is pressed for, they will support or will 
not oppose a Committee. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: If it is the general 
desire of the House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
know what means of ascertaining the 
desire of the House the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has incontemplation. The First 


Lord of the Treasury added two other 
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things. He said they would give facili- 
ties for discussing it—that is a pretty 
clear indication of the intentions of the 
Government—and he said, “ We think 
the inquiry would be advantageous.” 
That is going uncommonly near the 
point, and leaves very little standing 
ground indeed for those who say the 
Government do not ask for the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. No one, I 
think, can say that this Bill will not com- 
pletely alter the position of the Commit- 
tee if it is to be appointed. Is there any 
man who will rise on the other side of 
the House, and say that the Committee 
sitting after this Bill has passed would 
be in exactly the same position as if it 
sat before this Bill passed? If there is 
to be a Committee, that Committee ought 
to come to the question witha free hand. 
Appoint your Committee at once if you 
like. Why not ; if the question is of this 
vital consequence, it is much better 
that we should appoint a Committee 
than waste the time of the Govern- 
ment in this most unnecessary, 
most unhappy, most gratuitous conten- 
tion sprung upon us, after we had passed 
the middle of the Session, without notice 
in the Queen’s Speech, and totally con- 
It is one 


trary to our expectations. 
thing for a Committee to approach this 
question now, when no one can quote 
precedent or authority for saying that 
Parliament has given countenance to the 
doctrine denying the principle that 
licences can be taken away without com- 


pensation. You are now calling upon 
us to reverse that principle, and provide 
that no licences shall fail to be renewed 
apart from the default of the holder, 
except by payment out of the public 
money provided under the authority of 
Parliament. The two questions are 
vitally, absolutely, and entirely different. 
If you pass this Bill and then bring the 
Committee to consider it, they approach 
it with tied hands. In point of fact the 
principle will have been laid down 
which, in our opinion, decides the whole 
matter. But at any rate, whether that 
be right or wrong, can you deny that the 
position and the conditions under which 
the Committee will approach the question, 
must, even according to your point of 
view, be very materially affected by the 
passing of this Bill? If there is going 
to be an inquiry, we have a right to ask 
that the conditions of that inquiry shall 
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be maintained identically as they now 
are, and that the freedom of the Com- 
mittee shall be preserved to it, and pre- 
served intact. On that ground we say 
it is contrary to sense, to prudence, to 
public interest, and to every principle 
involved in the case that we should pro- 
ceed with those portions of the Bill 
which relate to licences while the ques- 
tion of the Committee is hanging over 
our heads undecided. 


(6.40.) Sm W. LAWSON: I think 
we ought to have some explanation 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale, who made this statement, 
as to why it was made and with 
what object. The proceedings of the 
Committee, we are told, can have no 
effect upon anything ; but 1 must agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian that our hands will 
be tied if this clause is passed. We 
shall become, in fact, a “tied” House. It 
is, I think, rather humiliating to confess 
surprise at anything in this House ; but I 
was a little surprised by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer getting up and trying 
to persuade us there is no compensation 
in the Bill. Now I will read a short 


sentence from a speech of his own, and 


the Committee will then understand 
whether this Bill embodies the principle 
of compensation or not. In his Budget 
speech, when the policy was first intro- 
duced to the House upon which this 
Bill is founded, the right hon. Gentleman 
used these words— 

“If the brewers contend that it is out of 
their pockets and not out of the pockets of 
consumers this extra 6d. is paid, [I respect- 
fully point out to them that in our proposals 
we include the suggestion of a sum equal, indeed, 
to their contribution for diminishing the num- 
ber of existing licences, a process in which I 
think they, as brewers, will find much compen- 
sation and consolation.”’ 

I do not know why the right hon. 
Gentleman shakes his head. I read that 
in a pamphlet which purported to bea 
a report of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech on the Budget, and the pamphlet 
was sent me, I presume, by his direction; 
he said he was going to provide a pro- 
ess by which he would give brewers 
much compensation and consolation. It 
is, then, I submit too late to tell the 
Committee there is no compensation in 
the Bill. No, Sir ; the Committee knows 
how these things are managed, all 
this talk about purchasing houses for 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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the public improvement. When a Tory 
is addressing a respectable meeting in 
which the Temperance Party is repre- 
sented, he says this is merely giving to 
Local Authorities tho power to improve 
their locality by purchasing unnecessary 
licences ; but when he attends a really 
good Tory meeting of publicans and 
Primrose dames then he says it is 
“compensation.” But the man who 
tries to ride two horses frequently 
comes to grief, and the right hon. 
Gentleman, in trying to ride the tem- 
perance horse and the publican horse, 
will find he cannot make smooth pro- 
gress and retain his seat for long. 
*(6.45.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 
E.): As a Scotch Member, I enter my 
protest against the statement made to 
us. It is idle to say we are prepared to 
discuss this question now in the same 
condition in which we were before the 
important announcement was made to 
us in reference to the appointment of 
this Committee. We in Scotland have 
given evidence as to our feeling in 
respect to the compensation clauses of 
this Bill, we stand in a different position 
to others. The clauses referring to Scot- 
land have still to come before the Com- 
mittee, and we ought to be informed 
before we enter upon them what our 
position is. I desire also to enter my 
protest against the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in regard 
to the action of Licensing Authorities in 
Scotland, on the question of compensa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that Corporations gave compensation 
when they took public houses for public 
improvements, but he knows perfectly 
well that Licensing Authorities have no 
power whatever in regard to city im- 
provements. Houses are taken under 
the Lands Clauses Act, and there is no 
reference to the Magistrates; who have 
no right to interfere, and the Licensing 
Authorities consequently have nothing 
whatever to do with compensation in 
in such cases when public houses are 
taken. The right hon. Gentleman 
can not deny that the number 
of “on” licenses in Scotland have 
been largely reduced at the dis- 
cretion of the Magistrates without 
any compensation whatever, and times 
without number the Magistrates have 
declared that they cannot recognise any 
private transactions with regard to 
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licences, and have claimed the right ‘to 
refuse the renewal of any licence accord- 
ing to their discretion and their view of 
the altered circumstances in connection 
with the application. Licences may thus 
be refused in sufficient numbers without 
any compensation whatever, and, there- 
fore, we have a right, if there is to be a 
Committee appointed, to submit the 
evidence from Scotland, and this, I am 
convinced, will clearly demonstrate there 
is no cause for compensation and for these 
clauses, so objectionable to the whole of 
the Liberal Scotch Members. 

(6.47.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): The right hon. Gentleman, 
before any question was put from the 
Chair, made his statement as to a Com- 
mittee and the postponement of Clauses 
2, 3,and 4. Let me remind the Com- 
mittee of what was done upon the 
Budget Bill. When we came to con- 
sider it the Government made a similar 
proposal, and we assented to it. When 


the Second Reading of this Bill came on 
we asked that the taxation clauses of the 
Budget Bill should be postponed, but the 
Government refused, on the ground that 
they were necessary and essential. 


Yet, 
now they declare their willingness to 
postpone these Clauses 2, 3, and 4 in- 
definitely. This is an additional reason 
why we should know exactly what the 
Government mean, and where they 
stand. The First Lord says really it 
does not matter whether this Committee 
is appointed or not, and the noble Lord, 
in his innocent way, said he did not 
speak at Devonshire House on any sufii- 
cient information, he simply threw out 
the suggestion. Now, let me point out 
that whenever the Government are in a 
difficulty they appoint a Committee. 
When the difficulty arose as to 
the financial relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland, they said, ‘‘We 
will give youa Committee.” Again, when 
the point arose as to the bonding of 
spirits, and the favour shown to German 
spirits, then a Committee was promised. 
Then, for the third time, when the 
Liberal Unionists are in a difficulty the 
noble Lord is instructed to go down to 
Devonshire House and make a state- 
ment on behalf of the other “tied” 
house, the Carlton Club. It is well 
understood that Devonshire House is 
a “tied” house in this matter. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see the 
relevancy of these observations to the 
Motion before the Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Doubtless, Sir, I 
was misled by speakers who have pre- 
ceded me, and I thought I was only 
bettering their instruction. When the 
hon. Baronet was allowed to ask a ques- 
tion of the noble Lord I did humbly predi- 
cate in my mind that a little more 
probing would not be more disorderly 


‘than the catechism which was allowed. 


The noble Lord says he had no authority 
for his suggestion beyond his knowledge 
that a general feeling prevailed in favour 
of the appointment of such a Committee. 
Now, I take leave to say it is absolutely 
essential, from the point of view of Irish 
Members, to know exactly where the 
Government stand. The first thing we 
noticed when the question of postpone- 
ment arose was that the Irish Secretary 
departed from the House when I was 
about to ask him, if I could have found 
the opportunity, what was the object of 
the postponement of the Irish clauses. We 
have not yet spoken in Committee upon 
this Bill at all. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is not rele- 
vant to the question before the Com- 
mittee now. There is a Motion to report 
Progress, on the ground that steps are 
going to be taken hereafter which will 
greatly affect further discussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, Sir; and I 
am endeavouring humbly to adda fur- 
ther argument to reinforce the strength 
of the position in favour of reporting 
Progress. My anxiety is to know upon 
what ground the Government wish to 
postpone the Irish clauses. Here I am 
glad to see the apparition of the Chief 
Secretary. My anxiety is germane to 
the question before us. The Govern- 
ment have expressed their willingness to 
postpone Clauses 2, 3, and 4. Irish Mem- 
bers have not taken part in thediscussions 
on this Bill, and I now intervene, for 
the first time on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers, to ask why it is the Government 
desire to, or are willing to, postpone the 
Irish clauses, The President of the Local 
Government Board made a distinct offer 
to postpone Clauses 2, 3,and 4, which 
offer, after the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, the 
First Lord withdrew. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby spoke 


_ for one important section of Members on 
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this side ; but we want to know what is 
the possible connection between Irish 
Customs and Excise and the business 
of police superannuation? We. have 
police superannuation, and ye are 
puzzled, and suspicious that the Govern- 
ment have something in their minds as 
to the distribution of the Irish Excise 
Duty. It may be there is a valid solid 
reason for postponing the Irish clauses, 
but let us know that reason. We have 
what the Chief Secretary calls “ reason- 
able suspicion,” but we have no proof, 
no knowledge of the Government posi- 
tion ; and so I think we are justified in 
supporting the Motion to report Progress. 

(6.59.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): We ought to have some 
more clear understanding with respect 
to the appointment of this Committee. 
{ do not see the slightest use of discus- 
sing with the Government whether 
compensation is in the Bill or not, we 
might as well discuss with reasonable 
human beings whether the sun shines in 
the heavens or not. With regard to this 
Committee, which is the basis of this 
demand to report progress, we have no 
clear understanding. The First Lord of 
the Treasury gets up and waives the 
matter away, saying there was some 
vague idea that somebody wanted a 
Committee, that he really did not know 
quite who, and that he had had no sort 
of communication with the noble Lord. 
But what did the noble Lord (Lord 
Hartington) say? He said it was quite 
possible he had discussed the matter 
with the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
‘we are asked to believe in a vague way 
that the proposal emanates from the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). It is unfor- 
tunate that the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington, because he happens to be 
absent from this House, should have all 
the responsibility thrown upon him. I 
take leave to believe that the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington is 
not responsible for this. It is absurd to 
suppose that the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale when he called 
together his Party at their official 
meeting place, to consult with them as 
to a matter on which the immediate 
supporters of the Government were 
deserting them, and to bring the pressure 
.of the Liberal Unionists to bear upon the 


unfortunate .Tories who were for a 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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moment getting up their courage and 
trying to rebel—it is a little too strong 
for us to be told that the noble Lord, a 
cautious man, as we are always told, 
should actually make this proposal 
because he had heard a vague remark 
that possibly the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington wanted a Committee, 
I see the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale is not here. I see the First 
Lord of the Treasury is not here. Where 
are they now? What monstrosity are 
they confederating together? What 
proposal is being made by the noble 
Lord to the First Lord of the Treasury ? 
Is it something else that the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington wants, and 
the First Lord of the Treasury is to be 
induced to agree to? We are told by 
the First Lord of the Treasury that the 
Government would consent to the Com- 
mittee, and give a date for it if the House 
desired it. Now, “the House” is a very 
vague term. What does it mean? Is 
it to be a universal assent? Is it to be 
the assent of 300 Members on this side, 
or of the Liberal Unionists and Conserva- 
tives themselves? My impression is that 
the Conservatives may assent to it, but 
they will not desire it. They would 
have been delighted if this question had 
not been raised. They have to thank the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for it, and, 
from all we understand, they are not 
thanking him very ardently for 
what he has done. Is it the Liberal 
Unionists who are desirous of having the 
Committee appointed? Are we to 
understand that the proposal is to be 
forced upon the House, with, very 
possibly, the Closure enforced, after 
which we will have to vote yea or nay? 
The reason why my hon. Friend the 
Member for Barrow moved this was 
that he, like many of us, is anxious to 
save the time of the House. [“Oh!”] 
Yes; what the Government have been 
doing is this: they have been digging a 
pit for themselves ; they are atthe bottom 
of that pit, and we have been throwing @ 
rope to them, and trying to get them out 
of it. They turn and sneer upon us, 
but I will give the Government a piece 
of advice. Withdraw this Bill, and 
appoint a Committee. Do not force any 
general scheme at this time of the 
Session. Possibly, when you move the 
Committee, I may oppose it altogether. 
I donot pledge myself to support any- 
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thing brought in by Her Majesty’s 

sent advisers. Now you have got a 
Committee proposed, put aside this Bill, 
and bring it forward again after the 
Committee has sat, next Session. What 
you are doing at present is really puttin, 
the curt before the horse. You want to 
pass a Bill first, and then ask a Com- 
mittee to discuss its principles. If you 


do not want to waste the time of the‘ 


country, appoint your Committee, let it 
Report, and then bring in your Bill next 
year. 

(7.7.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
Before we go to a Division, I wish to 
make one observation. I hope that, 
whether or not it is the intention to 
withdraw all three clauses, we shall not 
adhere to Clause 2. We are not in a 
position to discuss Clause 2 in the 
absence of the clauses relating to com- 
pensation. 

(7.8.) Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Man- 
chester, S.W.): The Committee is in an 
extraordinary position. So far as I under- 
stand, the great majority of this Com- 
mittee are in favour of inquiry first and 
legislation afterwards. I say the great 
majority, because I understand the 
followers of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale are in favour of 
a Committee. But the Government is 
in a distinct minority on this question, 
and if the House voted according to the 
opinions which have been expressed, it is 
quite clear that we should relieve the 
Government of a great difficulty. 

(7.10.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes to avoid a 
second Motion to report Progress, he will 
answer the question which I put, as to 
why the Irish Clause of this Bill is 
postponed. 

*(7.9.) Mr. RITCHIE: There may 
be some discussion in connection with 
the Scotch Clause, and also in con- 
nection with the English Superannuation 
Clause, and it was felt better, in the 
interests of business, that we should 
complete the discussion on the applica- 
tion of the money to the acquisition of 
licences, by going on to Clause 5, which 
provides the machinery for England. 
In that way we would complete the dis- 
cussion. ‘I'here is no other reason for 
postponing the Irish Clause. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are we to under- 
stand that if the Irish ,Members desire 
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to postpone Clause 3, that course will be. 
agreed to ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I say at once, if that 
were generally wished by the hon. Mem- 
bers for whom the hon. and learned. 
Gentleman speaks, the Government: 
would be prepared to accept that course. 


(7.11.) Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): As there is hardly a 
Member of the House who will not feel 
his position altered by the statement that 
is to be made to-morrow by the Leader 
of the House, I desire to support the 
Motion to report Progress. We want 
an opportunity to resent the insinuation 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
we are less desirous to diminish the 
temptations to drunkenness than are 
the hon. Gentlemen who follow 
him. If the Government will suspend 
this Bill, and re-consider their position, 
and then put before us proposals really 
directed to the diminution of the tempta- 
tions to drunkenness, [ have no hesitation 
in saying they will be amply supported 
on this side of the House. If the Govern- 
ment insist on defeating this Motion of 
the hon. Member for Barrow, I trust, 
at any rate, they will consent to post- 
pone not only Clauses 2, 3, and 4, but 5, 
6, and 7; and then we shall come tothe 
clause which provides for the renewal of 
licences. That clause, to my mind, is 
the only clause in the Bill which tends. 
to diminish the temptations to drunken- 
ness, and that clause I promise the 
Government, will have, on this side of 
the House, thorough and fair considera- 
tion. 


(7.14.) Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, 
St. Ives): I desire to say one word, and 
one word only. I am not ashamed to 
say that, hitherto, I have not given a 
vote as regards this measure ; nor am I 
ashamed to say, also, that I could not 
find it in my conscience to support the 
principles of this Bill. Without at all 
going into the question of the Amend- 
ment put on the Paper by the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield, IL 
may say that I have an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in_ very 
similar terms. Feeling, as I do, not only 
that a very large number of Members 
on this side of the House, but also on the 
other, desire to see this question settled 





on what I call a proper fair and legiti- 
mate basis, I have no alternative but to 
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support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Barrow. 

(7.16.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.): Before the Committee proceeds toa 
Division, I wish to draw the attention 
of the Committee to the fact that nobody, 
either on the Front Bench or any of the 
Benches opposite, has answered the 
challenge of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, that the 
Committee would not be in the same 
position, in entering upon this question, 
if the Bill is passed. That is the dis- 
tinct challenge that has been thrown 
down, and nobody has had the pluck or 
manliness to take it up, because nobody 
can take it up. Nobody can assert that 
the Committee would be in the same 
position if the Bill is passed. I hope 
hon. Gentlemen who are going to vote 
will bear in mind that the challenge has 
been fairly thrown down, and that no 
one has had the courage to take it up. 


(7.17.) Mr.H.S. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 


8.): I rise to reply to the challenge of 
the hon. Member (Captain Verney), who 
has just said that no one on this side of 
the House has disputed the assertion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Memiber 
for Mid Lothian, that the position of the 


compensation question will be changed 


by the passing of this Bill, I venture to 
deny that it will be practically altered, 
for the following reason : namely, that the 
Bill does not create any new vested 
interest, but simply affirms an unalter- 
able principle of justice in regard to this 
matter. That principle has been acted 
on in the past, and was very forcibly 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself 10 years ago ; and I venture to 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman will 
adhere to that principle whenever the 
question of compensation, in some form 
or other, comes before the House and 
the country in some future comprehen- 
sive licensing measure, or in case it 
should now be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg): 
I think we ought not to go on with this 
measure until there has been an inquiry. 
There is certainly something sufficiently 
interesting to justify inquiry by the 
Committee. 
inquiring turn of mind, am very anxious 


to have some sort of inquiry before we | 
go on with the Compensation Clauses of | 


the Bill. Therefore, on behalf of a very 
Mr. Bolitho 





I, for one, being of an| ; 
‘opposite, who has said he and his 
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large number of Members of this House 
who wish to have all the facts put before 
them, I suggest that there should first 
be a Committee to obtain information 
upon which we might act afterwards. 
It would seem that one of the objects of 
our existence is to maintain in office Her 
Majesty’s Government, and they are now 
in such a difficulty through what 
happened the other night that I suggest 
that this is really a providential occur. 
rence, inasmuch as it affords them an 
opportunity of withdrawing from the 
mess into which some mischievous power 
has thrown them. If the Government 
would only accept this suggestion and 
agree to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee they might begin to sit to- 
morrow if they liked, and after their 
investigation this matter might be taken 
up again, but in the meantime there are 
other matters of great importance which 
ought to occupy our attention. As I 
understand that we are to have a state- 
ment from the Government to-morrow 
night I think we are justified in making 
this suggestion. 

*(7.19.) Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth): It appears to me that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have been under 
an entire misapprehension, and have 
evolved from their own inner con- 
sciousness the idea that it was the 
intention of the Government to appoint 
a Committee. If we are to accept the 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury the Government had no intention 
of appointing such a Committee ; at any 
rate, we on this side had no knowledge 
whatever of any such intention. Having 
evolved this idea from their own minds 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have employed 
very elaborate arguments as to the sin- 
fulness that would be exhibited by the 
Government in attempting to pass this 
measure previous to the appointment of 
a Committee. I hope the Government 
will proceed with the passage of the Bill 
and leave for the future consideration of 
the House the question of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, which has only 
been taken into consideration to meet the 
views of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

*(7.20.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I think the hon. Member 


friends had no knowledge of the 
intention of the Government to 
appoint a Committee, has somewhat 
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misunderstood the remarks that were 
fitst made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that there 
was no compensation in the Bill, and 
that among other subjects referred to the 
Committee. would be that of compensa- 
tion ; but we all know that the Bill is a 
Compensation Bill, and that the course 
suggested would be merely putting the 
cart before the horse. We have heard the 
opinion of the President of the Board of 
' Trade cited by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, and I 
should also like to quote the words of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who said 
that the brewers and publicans would 
not be dissatisfied at the recognition of 
the important principle of compensation 
for licences in England. and Wales. Here 
we have two of the most prominent 
Members of the Ministry actually con- 
tradicting the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the essential question with which we are 
now dealing. 


- Mr, Witiiam Heyry Sata rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


(7.25.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 247; Noes 199.—(Div. List, 
No. 136.) 


Question put accordingly, “That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 


(7.35.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 206; Noes 245.—(Div. List, 
No. 137.) , 


(7.56.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): In rising to move 
the omission from Clause 1, page 1, lines 
18 and 19, of the words “as hereinafter 
mentioned,” in order to insert the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘*As may be hereafter provided by any Act 
providing for the transfer to County Councils 
of the right of granting licences and for the 
Increase of Licence Duties in reepect of those 
houses whose profits are increased by the 
extinction of other licences, and until such 
Act is passed shall be invested and accumulated 
48 provided by this Act,’’ : 


said: The announcement made by the 
Government to-night, that they intend 
to assent to the appointment of a Select 
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Committee next Session to inquire and 
report on the question of compensation, 
and also upon other questions affecting 
the licensing laws, fully justifies the 
Amendment I have to propose, and will 
greatly strengthen my argument. I 
ask whether, if this Bill passes into law, 
and a Committee is appointed to consider 
the question of compensation, it is con- 
ceivable that any County Council would 
negotiate for the purchase of licences 
pending the Report of that Committee. 
I believe the Act will remain a dead 
letter. If this Bill is to pass into 
law it is most important, and, indeed, 
indispensable, if the County Councils 
are not to be at the mercy of the owners 
of licensed houses, and if public money 
is not to be wasted, that the powers of 
the Licensing Magistrates shall be 
transferred to the County Councils at 
the same time, and that power shall also 
be given to increase the Licence Duties 
on houses whose value is to be improved 
by the monopoly secured to them by the 
Bill. The Government will, I think, 
admit the ‘importance or even the 
necessity of these two points, as they 
were both contained in their Bill of 
1888, and it is very strange that they 
have been omitted from the present Bill, 
and that the Bill has been drawn on a 
line which precludes their being added 
as Amendments. I propose that the 
same method shall be adopted in respect 
of England until legislation on the im- 
portant points I have adverted to shall 
have been ‘adopted. Under the Bill as 
it now stands there will be two wholly 
independent authorities dealing with 
licences. The Magistrates will have the 
power of renewing annually or refusing 
to renew licences, and of issuing new 
licences. The County Councils will, on 
their side, be intrusted with power to 
buy up and extinguish licences out of 
public funds. The inevitable result of 
this double jurisdiction will be that the 
Magistrates will be paralysed in their 
action in respect of the cancelling of 
licences. They will refuse in the future 
to put in force their undoubted power of 
cancelling licences, even in the case of 
misconduct, still more in the case of an 
excessive number of licences. They will 
remember that Parliament has pointed 
out the method of purchase, and will 
consider that in future that new system 
relieves them of their responsibility. On 
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the other hand, the County Councils, 
not being invested with the power tu 
cancel licences, will 
at the mercy of the owners 
licences in their negotiations for the 
purchase of licences. They must 
submit to any terms that ihe owners or 
brewers may ask for. If some of the 
owners should be willing to sell, the 
County Council will find themselves in 
this difficulty—if the houses are bad 
ones, in the sense in which the President 
of the Local Government Board uses the 
term, the County Council will rightly 
think it a scandal to expend the public 
money in buying them up. If, on the 
other hand, the houses are good ones, 
they will think it almost as bad to buy 
up good houses, and to allow the bad 
ones to continue, and to enjoy the benefit 
of an increased monopoly. When the 
Bill was first issued I hastened to see 
what would be its probable effect in my 
own district in the country. I reside in 
a parish which affords a typical case of 
an excessive number of public houses— 
there are 11 licensed houses to a popula- 
tion of about 1,200. Many of them are of 
that class described by the President of 
the Local Government Board—the holders 


can only make a living by doing that 


which they ought not to do. Everyone 
admits that the number ought to. be re- 
duced. I agree with the hon. Member 
for Barrow that it would be useless to do 
away with only one or two of these 
houses. In order to produce a good 
effect there should be a much more sub- 
stantial reduction than that; but what 
probability is there of the number of 
public houses in a district like this being 
reduced by the Bill? There is, first, the 
difficulty as to the means, for the propor- 
tion which will be available to the parish 
out of the fund which will come to the 
County Council will be only £22 a year. 
The whole share of Kent out of the 
money proposed to be allocated to the 
Councils would be £11,000 a year, of 
which this parish would receive £22, 
and with this it would take 150 years to 
buy up the public houses. Even assum- 
ing that the County Council deals with 
this district in an exceptional way, and 
devotes a larger sum to it than to 
other districts, what is the probability 
of their being able to carry into 
effect the operation in view? All the 
public houses I have referred to belong 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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practically be | 
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to the brewers, with one exception, and 
, not to one or two big firms, but to a 
number of separate brewers; and my 
confident belief is that none of these 
brewers would be willing vendors. They 
have bought these houses for the pur- 
pose of distributing their beer, and they 
would be extremely unwilling to sell 
them, either to the Local Authorities or 
toanyone else. Many of the houses are 
of the character referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that is to say, 
only made to pay by doing that which 
they ought not to do. Some of the 
houses, no doubt, are well conducted and 
do not come within that category; but 
let me assume that the brewers who own 
the houses are prepared to sell them on 
their own terms to the Local County 
Council, there would then arise the diffi- 
culty of selection. How is the County 
Council to select houses for extinction ? 
They must select the worst half or the 
best half. Ifthey were to select the 
worst half, there would be the public 
scandal of public money being devoted to 
the purchase of bad houses, which ought 
to be closed without compensation. Such 
a purchase could not be for a moment 
justified. On the other hand, if it were 
proposed to purchase the better class of 
houses, the bad class would benefit by 
deriving all the profit of the monopoly. 
I venture, therefore, to think that the 
more the question is looked into the more 
difficult will it be for the County Council 
to work this subject of the purchase of 
licences. It would be a very different 
thing if the power of the Magistrates were 
transferred to theCounty Covacils. If the 
County Councils were invested with the 
power to refuse to renew such licences 
their relation to the brewe1s and owners 
of those houses in the negotiations for 
their extinction would be a very differ- 
ent thing. I believe myself they would 
make short work with many of the 
houses referred to. They would refuse 
to renew licences, and no compensation 
would be found necessary to the brewers 
who owned them ; and, in the cases of 
other houses of a better character, they 
would find no difficulty, with a little 
pressure, in compelling them to sur- 
render licences on very reasonable terms- 
This leads me to the second part of my 
subject, namely, that power should be 
given to the County Council to increase 
the Licence Duty on those houses which 
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are left in the immediate neighbourhood , will be prepared to deal with the matter 
of those which have been extinguished. | further next Session; but now is the 
I think no one will deny that their value; time, when we are bestowing great 
will be immensely increased. It is not | benefits on the licensed houses, to exact 

“se ; 
necessary to suppose that where two' something in return. If you lose this 
houses exist and one is suppressed the | opportunity, you will not find it as easy 
other will sell as much liquor as the two ; | with your friends, the holders of these 
but it will sell a great deal more | licenses, to pass measures adverse to 
for the same expenses of management, | their interests. Asa matter of general 


and the profits, 


therefore, will be | statesmanship, when you are conferring 


greatly increased, perhaps doubled ; its ; a great boon on a particular class, then 


walue, therefore, will be doubled. 
That is the second part of my proposi- 


tion, and, as an illustration of what I) 


mean, I would refer to a case also in my 
own neighbourhood. In a hamlet not 
far from my house there are two 
licensed houses on opposite sides of the 
road, close to each other. They supply 
the country people immediately around, 
and no one can doubt that one of these 
licenses ought to be extinguished. They 
compete with one another in offering 
temptations to the people to drink. The 
two together do mischief, and one of 
them ought to be done away with, and I 


effect whatever, this is one of the cases competition 





is the time to take the opportunity of 
exacting from them something in return 
in the direction you think right and 
reasonable. You are conferring on the 
owners of licences three great advantages. 
You are recognising in them a vested 
interest—no one who heard the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Friday 
night can doubt that that is the effect 
of the measure. We hold that you 
are practically establishing these owners 
of licensed houses in every district 
in which they now exist, and con- 


|ferring two other great boons on 
presume that if the Bill is to have any | them. You are securing them from 


by statutory provision 


in which it will apply. The houses | against the issue of new licences—ex- 
belong to different brewers, and if one 


is done away with the value of the 
other would be largely increased, nearly 
doubled. I venture to think that the 
County Council would not be so unwise 
as to purchase one of these licenses un- 
less it had also the power of raising the 
Licence Duty on the other. Ought this 
additional profit due to the expenditure 
of public money go to the owner of the 
house that is left? I think anyone 
will admit that there ought to be an 
increased Licence Duty levied on houses 
whose value is increased in this way ; 
and I am surprised there is no clause in 
the Bill to this effect. The whole ques- 
tion of licenses ought to be re-considered. 
The great price of public houses is 
largely due to the monopoly we give 
them, and this monopoly is the creation 
of the State, and the licenses are quite 
insufficient in a vast number of cases. I 
feel certain that in a case such as I have 
mentioned a County Council would refuse 
to effect a purchase, on the ground that 
they would be adding greatly to the 
value of the adjoining premises without 
getting anything for it. I have no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman will say he 
VOL. CCCXLV. [rump szniEs.] 





ceptions being made in certain special 
cases. In the past they have had no 
security of that kind, and the competi- 
tion in respect of new licences has only 
been limited by the discretion of the 
Magistrates. Now, for the first time, 
you are going to make a statutory 
prohibition against the issue of new 
licences. The third boon you are con- 
ferring on the publicans is the probability 
of competing houses being extinguished 
in their districts, for, wherever that 
takes place, the value of the licensed 
houses that are allowed to remain will be 
immediately increased in value. For 
these boons you get noequivalent. My 
belief is that the effect of the Bill as it 
now stands will be very small when it 
comes to be worked in the country. It 
is absolutely certain that in many parts 
of the country where the temperance 
agitation is strong the County Councils 
will object altogether to put the 
provisions into force, and in other parts 
of the country the County Councils will 
be unable to work the Act. The result 
will be that practically no licenced 
houses will be extinguished. I think, 
therefore, the wise course would be to 
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adopt the terms of my Amendment, and 
postpone the putting in force of 
purchases of licences under the Act for 
the purpose of their extinction until the 
Local Authority has been invested with 
the powers magistrates now have of 
renewing or refusing to renew licences 
within its district, and until provision is 
made for increasing the Licence Duty of 
the houses which remain, and whose 
value will be increased by the increased 
monopoly conferred by this Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, lines 18 and 19, to leave out the 
words “as hereinafter mentioned,” and insert 
the words ‘‘as may be hereafter provided by 
any Act providing for the transfer to County 
Councils of the right of granting licences and 
for the increase of Licence Duties in respect of 
those houses whose profits are incraased by the 
extinction of other licences, and until such Act 
is passed shall be invested and accumulated as 
provided by this Act.”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘as hereinafter mentioned’ stand part of 
the Clause.” (8.22.) 


*(8.55.) Mr. RITCHIE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has repeated arguments 
which have been used over and over 
again, but I cannot complain, because it 
is almost necessary to do so in Amend- 
ments which touch the vital principle of 
of the Bill, and I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to pardon me and not to 
think me wanting in courtesy if I use 
arguments in reply that have been used 
before. The right hon. Gentleman at the 
outset referred to the Committee, which 
he said the Government have resolved to 
appoint. I will content myself by saying 
in reply that the right hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken if he supposes that the 
Government have resolved to appoint a 
Committee. The First Lord of the 
Treasury did, indeed, express a willing- 
ness to consent to certain points in the 
Bill, which some hon. Members thought 
were obscure and were open to considera- 
tion, being submitted to a Committee, 
but, in particular, I think the idea of a 
Committee originated with the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington, and in 
connection with his measure. It is only 
on the understanding that the House 
itself desires the Committee, in order that 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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th: various points urged on_ both sides. 
with regard to compensation may be con- 
sidered, that the Government will think 
of assenting to it. Certainly I may 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that it 
is not the intention of the Government 
to propose any Committee, neither is it 
their intention, nor do they think it in 
the interest of the cause they have at 
heart, that the proposal they make in 
this Bill should be postponed until a 
Committee has been appointed. Having 
said so much about the question of the 
Committee, about which I do not desire 
there should be any misunderstanding, 
I will now proceed to refer to some of 
the other arguments used by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has again said that 
this Bill recognises and sets up a vested 
interest in public houses. There is 
nothing new in this Bill, which recognises 
a vested interest, apart from the way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian has, in his speeches, 
recognised a vested interest. But, how- 
ever that may be, I will again repeat 
that the Government have no in- 
tention of setting up any interest 
which does not already exist. They 
have stated over and over again 
their opinion that nothing in the Bilb 
does this, and I again repeat that the 
Government have no intention of setting 
up any interest which does not already 
exist, and that, if there is any doubt on 
the subject, we are ready to accept 
Amendments to safeguard all the present 
powers of the Licensing Authorities. 
The right hon. Gentleman has alluded to 
the opinion he shares with those near 
him as to the effect of the Bill in its 
operation, and has given illustrations to 
show that the result of buying up the 
licences of some public houses would 
increase the value of others. I admit 
there may be cases in which the buying 
up of one public house would increase 
the value of others. That, however, is 
a result which would equally take place 
if the Licensing Justices were to exercise 
the discretion which it is argued they 
have of refusing to renew licences. But 
my answer with reference to these 
matters, and the illustrations the right 
hon. Gentleman gave, is that the County 
Councils may be trusted to exercise their 
discretion in matters of this kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
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that when this money is placed in the 
hands:of County Councils it will at once 
be apportioned throughout every village 
in their county ; but I do not believe a 
County Council would act in the manner 
suggested. In regard, also, to the ques- 
tion of good and bad houses, there is no 
indication or instruction in the Bill to 
County Councils of the kind referred to. 
County Councils are elected on a popular 
franchise, and represent the wishes of 
the localities returning them, and the 
members may be presumed to be selected 
because of their qualifications for carry- 
ing on the work entrusted to them ; and 
I imagine in this, as in other matters, 
they will exercise a wise discretion. 
I do not believe that the County 
Councils will act in the manner sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and although there may be cases in 
which it would seem useless to buy up 
one or two houses, because it would add 
to the value of others, yet there are 
large numbers of cases in which this 
power may be very judiciously exercised 
without creating any difficulty or leading 
to any of the dangers alluded to. Really, 
I think the answer to the whole of the 
_ vight hon. Gentleman’s objections has 
been given by himself. He said the 
County Councils would not be so unwise 
as to purchase the houses referred to. 
That, really, is the answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the cases where 
there would be an injustice, or if it is 
not desirable that houses should be pur- 
chased, the County Council will turn 
their energies to other parts where the 
evil he dreads will not arise ; and if the 
worst comes to the worst—if a County 
Council comes to the conclusion that they 
cannot act, and it is better to wait until 
they are charged with further powers— 
then the funds placed to the credit of 
the Council will accumulate, and no 
harm will be done. But it is a very 
different thing for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to ask this Committee to pass 
a Resolution saying the Bill shall not 
come into operation until County Councils 
are charged with the control of licences. 
As the right hon. Gentleman knows, and 
as we have again and again said, an 
ultimate settlement cannot be found 
until a transfer of this control is made 
to these popularly-elected bodies. We 
have always advocated that; and when 










the right hon. Gentleman, gxpregges - 
surprise at not finding it in sent, 
Bill, my answer is that the circutnatanees 
are wholly different to those in which, by 
the Local Government Bill, we proposed 
to. transfer all the administrative 
functions of the Magistrates to the elected 
body. We should have been shutting 
our eyes to facts if we had not then 
made the proposal, and having changed 
the Licensing Authority—having altered 
it from a Judicial Authority bound by 
certain rules and considerations to 
a representative authority specially 
charged with giving expression to the 
will of the community as to the number 
of public houses to be licensed—we felt 
it was impossible to transfer this great 
interest to a newly-elected body without 
a change in the law, which, while 
recognising the licensing power created, 
recognised the change in the position of 
the new authority. We had to face the 
question whether or not some compensa- 
tion ought to be provided when licences 
were taken away, because the people 
wished it. 


Sir W. LAWSON : Compensation ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: We provided that. 
We did, of course, propose compensation, 
whether we were right or wrong in doing 
so. Iam bound to say that if the whole 
question at that time had been con- 
sidered in a calm, judicial, impartial 
manner, it is not at all impossible that a 
settlement might have been arrived at 
on conditions that might have been 
generally satisfactory. But, however, 
that opportunity passed away, and now 
the right hon. Gentleman is surprised 
not to find a proposal of the kind here. 
But this is nota licensing Bill; we are 
not dealing with the transfer of 
the Licensing Authority ; we are not 
charging the County Councils with any 
compulsory power at all ; therefore, it is 
not necessary to consider the question of 
compensation, or how it shall be calcu- 
lated. The right hon. Gentleman fears 
that the action of Magistrates will be 
paralysed, but is he serious in insisting 
upon that? It is essential to consider 
what has been the action of Magistrates 
in the past. Ido not believe that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
be prepared to assert that the Licensing 
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Magistrates have exercised their power, 
if they possess it, of refusing to renew 
licences to any considerable extent. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): 
It is constantly done in Scotland. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I confess I am not 
familiar with the practice in Scotland. 
I am speaking on the English portion of 
the Bill and the action of Licensing 
Authorities here. 


Mr. CAINE: In _ Liverpool 199 
licences have been refused in 17 years. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I should like to 
analyse those figures. I am under the 
impression that in Liverpool at one time 
they had what is called free trade in 
licences, and, therefore, further ex- 
planation is required in order to 
elucidate the real significance of the 
reduction. 


Mr. STOREY: And 117 in Sunder- 
land. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: In what period ? 
Mr. STOREY : In the last 20 years. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: That is five in a 
year. 
Mr. STOREY: Your Bill enables us 
to get rid of two. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I should like to know 
how many refusals there were because of 
faultsin management, breaches of the law, 
or endorsements on licences? [“ None.”’] 
However that may be, this is the first time 
I have heard anyone seriously assert that 
the powers of the Licensing Justices have 
been exercised, from the point of view 
of hon. Members opposite, in a satis- 
factory manner. The contention of the 
Government is—and nothing has been 
urged to show that the contention is 
invalid—that, looking to the number of 
licences which exist, the percentage of 
cases in which Magistrates have refused 
licences to properly-conducted houses is 
excessively smal!. And even if the Bill 
did paralyse the action of Magistrates in 
this respect, we might regard it, looking 
at other provisions of the Bill, with 
something like equanimity. But I 
entirely deny that it will have such an 
effect. The Government, as has been 
already mentioned, propose to put a pro- 
vision in the Bill which states distinctly 
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that, as far as Parliament is concerned, 
it is not intended that the operation of 
the Act should in any way hamper the 
Magistrates in the exercise of their 
powers. I do not believe that the in- 
sertion of any such words is necessary. 
I believe that the Bill itself will not have 
the effect of interfering with the discre- 
tion of the Magistrates. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton agrees it will not have that 
effect. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Not legally, but morally. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Morally, without 
the words we propose to insert? I 
venture to assert that whatever can be 
said of the effect morally—and I dis- 
pute it—if these words are inserted 
expressly reserving the powers and dis- 
cretion of Magistrates, there is no force 
in the contention that the action of 
Magistrates will be paralysed by the 
action of this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that the County 
Council will be completely at the mercy 
of the owner of a public house, as far as 
the price is concerned; but surely the 
right hon. Gentleman can hardly contend, 
when he is going intoa shop to buy some- 
thing which it is not necessary for him 
to buy, that he is at the mercy of the 
man who has the article to sell, and that 
he will have to give whatever price he 
demands? The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that there is no necessity for the 
County Council to buy a single public 
house, as he has spoken of the con- 
tingency of their letting the money lie 
idle. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I referred 
to the necessity of giving effect to a 
requisition from a district that the 
number of public houses is excessive. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I altogether dispute 
that. The County Council has the 
executive control in the matter, and will 
not exercise their power to buy at what- 
ever price the publican demands. 

Mr. STOREY: Then your Bill is 
useless. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am using the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. I 


am not using my own argument at all. 
I believe the Bill will be useful, and 
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that a considerable number of public 
houses will be disestablished by the opera- 
tion of ithe Bill. It is very incon- 
venient to carry on a conversational 
argument across the Table. I am 
endeavouring to show that, out of his 
own mouth, the right hon. Gentleman 
has answered his own argument. The 
truth of the matter, the main conten- 
tion between the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Government, is whether this 
Bill should come into operation at once, 
or whether all operations should be post- 
poned until the whole question of 
licensing is dealt with, together with the 
proposal that an increased Licence Duty 
should be put upon the other houses. 
That, of course, is the principle of better- 
ment. Hardly anyone has ever con- 
tended that the principle of betterment 
is not sound in itself, if it can be applied 
without injustice; but there are enor- 
mous difficulties in the way of doing so 
in this case. There will be great diffi- 
culty in saying exactly what house will 
be benefited by the closing of another. 
If a public house is closed at one end of 
a town it confers no benefit on a house 
at the other end of the town. The pro- 
posal is to postpone the question of the 
reduction of licences to a time not 
specified. The Government desire to 
make some progress at once with respect 
to this matter, and they are not con- 
tent to allow it to remain in the position 
which the right hon. Gentleman desires. 
They believe that much good may be 
done by such operations as are shadowed 
out in this Bill, and that it will bea 
misfortune if the Committee prevent the 
Government from enacting in this Bill 
the proposals they have made for enabling 
popularly elected bodies to deal with the 
money placed at their disposal for the 
extinction of licences in such a manner as 
they think proper and right. 


*(9.24.) Sm U. * KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
question has been asked, why should the 
Government postpone all legislation on 
this subject? My reply is that, if the 
Government had brought in a Bill simply 
suspending the issue of new licences, it 
would have received general approval, 
and have been regarded as a common- 
sense measure on all sides of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
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of the Local Government Board has 
acknowledged that the proposals of the 
Government in 1888 were proposals 
for compensating the publicans. Those 
proposals dissatisfied the country, and 
the Government were obliged to drop 
them, but they have not learned the 
obvious lesson which that ought to have 
taught them. On behalf of a Lancashire 
constituency, I venture to say that the 
Government could not have made any 
proposals which would have made them 
so unpopular with the electors those as 
now before the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman complained, and, I think, 
most unnecessarily, that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford had 
been guilty of repeating arguments 
previously brought forward. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Baronet was in 
the House at the time. I certainly 


made no such complaint. In point of 
fact, I said I did not see how he could 
well do otherwise. 


*“Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Well, I am in the recollection of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
my right hon. Friend had been guilty of 
repeating arguments, and I think that 
came rather ill from the right hon. 
Gentleman, seeing that this Amendment 
raises an entirely new question. The 
right hon. Gentleman argued that the 
County Councils might be trusted to 
exercise their own discretion as to the 
degree to which they should put in force 
the provisions of this Bill. He seems to 
contemplate with remarkable com- 
placency the probability to which my 
right hon. Friend called attention that 
the County Council will not exercise the 
powers entrusted to them by this Bill. I 
do not think, if I had proposed such a 
Bill, 1 should have regarded with com- 
placency the prospect of the County 
Councils failing to exercise the powers 
given to them. I share the right hon. 
Gentleman’s views that the County 
Councils will probably not exercise these 
powers. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. 
Baronet must not put words into my 
mouth. I never expressed that view. 
On the contrary, I said I _ be- 
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lieved that they would _ exercise 
it largely for the benefit of the com- 
munity. What I referred to was the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford, and I said he 
had answered himself out of his own 
mouth ; because if the County Councils 
did not use the money, it would accumu- 
late as he desired it to do under the 
operation of his Amendment. 


*Si U. KAY-SSHUTTLEWORTH : I 
think that the Committee will agree 
with me that the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to regard with great complacency 
the hypothesis that the County Councils 
would not, to any large extent, exercise 
their powers. I assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that, judging fromthe information 
which has come to me, it is extremely 
improbable that the Lancashire County 
Council will avail itself of the powers 
under this Bill so strong is the feeling 
on the question. Indeed, the sum to be 
allocated to the county is so small that 
it would be inadequate for the purpose 
of dealing even with one or two places 
in my own neighbourhood. If this part 
of the Bill is to be absolutely a dead 
letter, I do not regard with any satisfac- 
tion the spending of the time of the 
House upon it ; and if time must be spent 
on a Bill, I should like to see some result. 
A strong argument in favour of the 
Amendment is furnished by the proposal 
which has leaked out to-night of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole subject. 
The result of the inquiry might be that 
there would be found for the funds a 
a use than that proposed by the 

ill. 


(9.30.) Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): I do not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken in 
his objection to the proposals of the 
Government, nor in his reasons for sup- 
porting the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend. If it is a matter of course that 
the funds will accumulate if they are 
not used, I cannot help asking why all 
this fury and rage against the proposals 
of the Government—proposals which, 
at the worst, are innocuous. What is 
expected by the Government is that a 
certain amount of result will follow from 
these powers to be given to the County 
Councils ; and if that result does follow, 
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surely it will be a step in the right 
direction. We all desire, I take it, to 
see a gradual extinction of the present 
considerable number of public houses. 
I suppose that is the unanimous wish 
of the Members of this Committee; 
and, if that is so, then it is only a 
question of degree between hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and ourselves—— 


Sir W. HARCOURT: It is a question 
of method. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Well, it does not 
appear that very much turns on the ques- 
tion of method. The right hon. Baronet 
who has just spoken says the funds will 
accumulate, and if that is so, then no 


harm will have been done. It appears 
to me that the desire of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford is 
to transfer the licensing authority 
from the Magistrates who now hold it to 
the County Council; and he thinks he sees 
in this Bill an endeavour to perpetuate 
the present system of licensing. I ven- 
ture to differ from him im toto. Nothing 
has been advanced as yet to show that 
the County Councils would be better 
qualified to deal with leensing matters 
than are the Magistrates. But, at any 
rate, if the County Council is a body so 
admirably fitted to deal with this ques- 
tion as some hon. Members think, then 
they will be able, under this Bill, to show 
their capacity to the infinitesimal extent 
which it permits. I should like to go 
one step further. I wish that those who 
are so anxious to remove the licensing 
authority from the hands of Magis- 
trates into the hands of the,County Coun- 
cils, would, before they embark on so 
great a fundamental change, say on 
what ground they think that the County 
Councils would do better than the 
Magistrates have done in the past. It 
has been stated that in Lancashire a 
farge number of licences have been got 
rid of. If that is so, the Magistrates 
are doing what you desire, and why 
should you seek to substitute for them 
another authority? Is it not quite as 
likely that Magistrates, if they are 
worth anything at all—and I suppose 
there are some hon. Members who think 
they are not worth anything—is it not 
as likely that Magistrates who are in the 
habit of exercising judicial functions 








would be better able to deal with this 
question than a body which is subject to 
all the waves of popular opinion? Is it 
quite certain that a popularly-elected 
body would immediately diminish the 
number of public houses? I venture to 
assert that there is a good deal of public 
sympathy on the side of the public 
houses. I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience asa Magistrate sitting in Petty 
Sessions; as Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions; and as Chairman of the County 
Licensing Committee ; and I have found 
myself, as I think, very inadequately 
supported by public opinion. I have 
always been on the side of refusing all 
licences where possible, and have not 
granted any new licences, and I have 
found public opinion against me rather 
than on my side. Iam consequently 
not quite so sure of public opinion. I 
do not know how it may be in the North. 
Possibly there are a few unhappy ex- 
ceptional cases where the Magistrates 
have acted unwisely, and where public 
sentiment is on the other side, but I 
venture to say that in the South 
of England it must not be assumed 
that public opinion is on the side of 
those who desire to reduce the number 
of licensed houses. As to the Amend- 
ment, the result of passing it would 
be simply to leave things unchanged 
until there is time for further legislation ; 
and that I do not think would be at all 
satisfactory, because no steps would be 
taken in the cause of temperance ; no 
public houses would be suppressed by 
County Councils, and we should remain 
precisely as we now are. On reflection 
I hope that hon. Members will come to 
the conclusion that the Amendment of 
the right hon.: Gentleman is not one 
which can be accepted, whatever may be 
their opinions on the general merits of 
the Government proposals. 

(9.42.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I do 
not wonder that the hon. Member wishes 
this question to be kept quite clear of 
the waves of public opinion, for, politi- 
cally, he lives in an atmosphere in which 
County Councils are unknown. 

Me. J. G. TALBOT: Iam a member 


of one. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I was, of course, 
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member for a University. The speech 
just made reminded me that, when I was 
at the Home Office, I received a deputa- 
tion of Magistrates from the County of 
Kent, including the hon. Member, who 
came to me in despair and said, “ In Kent 
we are overwhelmed by the number of 
public houses ; we do not know what to 
do; and we come to you, as Home 
Secretary, to take measures to diminish 
the number.” I listened with great 
respect; but, when they had exhausted 
their eloquence in denouncing the public 
houses, I said, “Gentlemen, | am pleased 
but surprised to see you; but you, the 
Magistrates, create these public houses ; 
you issue the licences and renew them. 
Why do not you reduce the number 
yourselves? You are the authors of the 
evil ; why do not you putan end to it?” 
One gentleman, less discreet than the 
rest, said, ‘‘ We are afraid to do it; we 
want somebody else to do it.” I 
answered, “And so you want me to 
accept the unpopularity which you have 
not the courage to face.” And yet the 
hon. Member argues in favour of keeping 
the jurisdiction in the hands of the 
Magistrates in the County of Kent, and 
against transferring it to the County 
Council, which would be influenced by 
waves of public opinion. I told the 
deputation that I thought the power 
ought to be given tothe County Council, 
exactly because that wave of popular 
opinion would give a little muscle, a 
little spirit, a little courage to the 
Licensing Body—qualities in which the 
Magistrates of the County of Kent are 
apparently deficient. - I am not the least 
hostile to the Magistrates in this matter. 
In my opinion, the Magistrates possess a 
strong sense of the existing evil. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board says that no one in the House has 
asserted that the Magistrates have done 
anything in this matter. I have ven- 
tured to assert that they have, and I 
have referred to a Return which does 
not come down to the present time by 
four years, in which it is shown that 
the Magistrates have shut up off-licences 
by the hundred, and fully-licensed 
public houses by the score. I defy con- 
tradiction to that statement, and, so far as 
the title to compensation is concerned, I 
hold that the off-licences should stand on 
the same footing as the fully-licensed 
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houses. I have moved for a Return of 
the last four years, and I shall be greatly 
surprised if, with the growth of public 
opinion, with the knowledge of the law, 
which in spite of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, is spreading throughout the 
country, the Magistrates, knowing now 
that they have the power, do not exercise 
it far more freely and courageously than 
otherwise would have been the case. I 
do not assert that what has been done 
by the Magistrates is altogether satisfac- 
tory. They might have gone a great 
deal further. If they had allowed the 
police to know that. they wished dis- 
orderly houses to be reported, this would 
have been done, and many houses would 
have been shut up. Every one living in 
the country districts is aware that the 
police know it is no part of their duty 
to report public houses, and this is the 
reason why many of them have not been 
shut up. The President of the Local 
Government Board has rung the changes 
on the question as to whether this Bill 
will or will not ‘be used by the County 
Councils. I venture tosay that there is 
not one Council in 10 which will dare to 
use it. The London County Council 
has already pronounced its verdict ; 
and the Committee know that in this 
great Metropolis the Bill, if passed, will 
not be used. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Clitheroe Division of 
Lancashire speaks with the highest au- 
thority on behalf of Lancashire. 1 speak 
on behalf of a smaller community, con- 
sisting of 100,000 persons, and the notion 
of proposing to the Town Council of Derby 
that they should’ use this Bill is ridicu- 
lous. From the moment this Bill passes 
the entire influence of the Temperance 
Party will be brought to bear on the 
County Councils throughout the country. 
An agitation will begin—it has begun 
already in the country—and the first 
object of the Temperance Party will be 
to make it impossible for any County 
Council to use the Bill for the purpose 
intended. The Unionist Party consider 
themselves to be very strong in the 
West, but the Committee have heard a 
voice from Cornwall this evening. Does 
anyone believe that a County Council 
in Cornwall will use this Bill? The 
notion is ridiculous; and, yet, here is 
the Government proposing taxation 
which everyone knows will not be 
Sir W. Harcourt 









employed. But the Government are 
going to save their honour, as it is called 
—it is not saving a great deal—on a silly 
matter of punctilio, knowing, as they do, 
that they are wasting the time of the: 
Committee, wasting the money of the 
people, in raising it for purposes for 
which it is not wanted, and placing it 
in the hands of bodies which will never 
use it, because their constituents will not 
allow them. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the Amendment involves the 
whole licensing question. But we can- 
not deal with this question in a piece- 
meal way. The Government cannot 
introduce a measure dealing with public 
houses and their purchase-without raising 
the whole licensing question. What is. 
the pressure which has induced the 
Government to hang out a flag in the 
shape of the suggested Committee? 
Because the Government know that their 
Bill has raised the whole licensing ques- 
tion. I shall be glad to know what was. 
the decision arrived at when, as has been 
pointed out, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale retired behind the 
Speaker’s Chair. The Leader of the 
House and the noble Lord went out 
together, and they came back together ; 
and I should like to know what decision 
was come to behind the Chair. It is 
said, however, that this money is to 
accumulate. What is the use of accu- 
mulating money when it is not known 
what is to be done with it? This is 
the finance of the great Liberal Unionist 
financier. This is the modern finance 
of the Conservative Party. A more 
ridiculous system it is impossible to con- 
ceive. The money, I suppose, will be 
put in a stocking and buried until some 
one finds out a better purpose to which 
to apply it. I think that this is an 
absurd proposal, and I shall support the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend. 


(9.59.) Tae SECRETARY 10 THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Lona, Wilts, Devizes): The right hon. 
Gentleman has made a speech charac- 
terised by humour of a friendly nature. 
It has been listened to with great interest 
and with much less dissatifaction than is 
usually felt when he indulges at the 
expense of hon. Members on this side ; 
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but I confess that, after listening to it 
with the greatest care, I am at a loss to 
comprehend on which side the right hon. 
Gentleman was speaking—whether he 
alvocated the Amendment or whether he 
was condemning the Bill without advo- 
cating the Amendment. The Committee 
have been told that if the money is not 
spent under this proposal by the County 
Council it would accumulate. But this 
is exactly the proposal of the Amend- 
ment—that the money shall not be set 
apart for a specific purpose, but accumu- 
lated until certain other processes had 
taken place. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, denounced this process of 
accumulation. df the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech tended in any direction at 
all, it tended to the direction of proving 
that the taxation of the people for a 
purpose of this kind is bad, and ought 
not to be sanctioned by Parliament. 
But what I would point out to the Com- 
mittee is that the principle was affirmed 
on the Second Reading. The sum total 
of the speeches we have heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman amount to this: 
that in certain places and cases the 
County Council will not exercise their 
power, sometimes because they are not 
sufficient and sometimes because they 
dare not; because, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has reminded us, the 
question will be removed from the House 
of Commons to the counties, and the 
County Councillors will be told that if 
they use these powers they will lose 
their places. Supposing the right hon. 
Gentleman does succeed in causing the 
County Councils not to use these powers, 
_what disastrous result will ensue? 
The only disaster will be that the money 
will be accumulated ; and when the time 
comes for. which the right hon. Gentle- 
men is so anxiously waiting, and when 
it will be his fortune to sit upon this 
side of the House, what an enormous 
advantage he will have conferred upon 
him. He will then have in his hand 
these accumulations, and what an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded him and his 
friends to make proposals of a better 
and more satisfactory character. The 
point of view from which we regard the 
proposals is, that they will afford facilities 
for diminishing the number of public 
houses without any injustice to the 
owners of those houses. But whether 





we are right or wrong in that view, and 
if the County Councils do not exercise 
their powers, no harm will have been 
caused. The money will have been 
set apart, and it will form a very com- 
fortable nest-egg for the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to deal with. I 
think we are justified in asking the 
Committee to resist this Amendment, 
and to adhere to the proposals of the 
Government. Nobody has pointed out 
that any real advantage will accrue from 
the powers of this Amendment. Some 
speeches have been made in its support, 
but only because they were against the 
principle of the Bill. Very little has 
been said on the Amendment, but a 
great deal has been said against the 
principle of the measure ; and we have 
had general speeches on the Bill over and 
over again in Committee. Well, Sir, it 
is sufficient for us that we do not share 
the doubts, apprehensions, and fears 
which are entertained by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. We do not see any 
sufficient reason to believe that there is 
any necessity to make provision for 
these powers proposed by the Amend- 
ment, and, therefore, we ask the Com- 
mittee to stand by the proposals as we 
have submitted them to the House, and 
to reject the Amendment the right hon. 
Gentleman has proposed, and which 
received such equivocal applause on the 
other side of the House. 

(10.5.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.) : The Amendment moved by my 
right hon. Friend presents a test both of 
the sincerity and the earnestness of the 
Government as to their desire to extend 
temperance and diminish the number of 
public houses. What we complain of is 
that the power conferred upon the 
County Council is of no practical value 
whatever. No genuine results can flow 
from it. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby made reference to the view 
which the County Council of London 
has expressed upon this matter. A few 
days ago I had a representation from 
the Town Council of Bradford. By a 
majority of 24 to five the Town Council 
of Bradford has passed a resolution 
praying the Government to abandon 
these clauses dealing with licences and 
compensation. We complain that this 
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Bill establishes an enormous legal 
claim to compensation on the one 
side; while, on the other hand, the 
powers conferred on the County 
Councils to diminish the number 
of public houses of an improper and 
mischievous character are of no value 
whatever. Now, the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend would clothe them 
with genuine and substantial power. 
While, on the one hand, they would be 
disposed to deal with some considera- 
tion for the publicans, on the other hand 
they would not be prepared to buy at 
extravagant prices the interests estab- 
lished in licences. If this Bill is passed, 
instead of the Magistrates being quick- 
ened in the exercise of the powers they 
now possess, I am convinced that it can- 
not be for a moment pretended that the 
Magistrates will take upon themselves 
the unpopular duty of suppressing public 
houses. Supposing the County Councils 
want to get rid of some of these houses, 
the only power left in their hands is to 
distribute the money placed at their 
disposal. In the town of Bradford the 
annual sum would be about £3,000, 
which would only enable two public 
houses every three years, or three every 
two years, to be closed. Who can pretend 
that, out of 500 houses, such a dealing 
with the question is a genuine grappling 
with the evil? I can only say that the 
Government will be wisely advised if 
they abandon for the time being these 
provisions as to licences. We believe 
that in the country the Government 
will be held responsible for acting 
frivolously, so far as concerns their 
grappling with this licensing system. 
They are offering a gigantic bribe to the 
liquor interest, and conferring enormous 
profits on the brewers of this country. 
Until the Government have an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the licensing 
question on a larger scale, we should 
not have thrown at our heads a proposal 
of this kind, which will involve the 
country in an enormous burden, for the 
benefit of the brewers and publicans. I 
can corroborate what has been said by 
hon. Members as to the feeling outside. 
Since I have come into the House of 
Commons I have never had so many 
representations and Petitions on any 
subject as I have received upon this 
question ; nor have I known proposals 
Mr. Illingworth 
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against which greater indignation hag 
been expressed than those which we are 
now discussing. 

*(10.17.) Mr. WHARTON (Ripon): 
It has been suggested that when I spoke 
on the Second Reading of the Biil, I 
said I should be able to persuade 
the County Council of Durham to 
express approval of the Bill. If 
I said anything of the sort I should 
be guilty of overweening confidence 
and great impropriety. What I said 
had reference to the way in which 
this Bill would work. I said that the 
County Councils would propose a 
Licensing Committee, who would pnt 
themselves in communication with the 
owners of public houses—by no means 
always the brewers, as some seem to sup- 
pose. They would make a selection of the 
public houses it was desirable to acquire, 
and they would then deal with the 
owners if the prices asked were reason- 
able. If I said anything which pledged 
the Durham County Council, I should 
be unworthy to be Chairman of that 
body. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Clitheroe Division spoke 
for the County Council of Lancashire as 
if he pledged it. I do not think he 
meant it, because he had no right to do 
so. He spoke of the small sum 
which Lancashire would have to 
deal with. I do not see him in his 
place. If he were, I would remind him 
of a speech made at Birmingham in the 
year 1883, when a man, whose opinion 
he will respect, stated that £15,000 
a year would suffice for a scheme similar 
to this. If that sum was sufficient for 
Birmingham with its teeming population, 
surely £50,000 is not a sum to 
disregarded or refused by Lancashire. 
Now, Mr. Bright’s scheme for Birming- 
ham was entirely on all fours with this 
scheme. It was a scheme whereby 
£15,000 a year was to be obtained from 
the Drink Tax, to be applied partly in aid 
of local taxation, and partly in reduc 
tion of the superfluous public houses. 
With regard to the method in which 
this ought to be done, I say it ought to 
be left to the County Council. It is said 
that the County Councils would not 
adopt this scheme, and I do not know on 
what ground this isstated. Atany rate, 
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I do not believe it. I should be wrong 
to speak on behalf of my own County 
Council, but I should say that if they 
did not adopt the scheme they would 
have to reckon with the men who sent 
them there. I quite understand the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
Ido not believe it is the opinion of the 
country. I believe that when those 
who send representatives to the County 
Councils, see that this is a plan by which 
the superfluity of public houses might be 
put an end to, and that Gentlemen 
opposite have nothing to propose to 
effect that object, they will sustain Her 
Majesty's Government, and the common- 
sense of the country will adopt their 
plan. Of course, no one of sane mind 
supposes that we are going to do away 
with all the public houses of the country 
at one fell swoop, and when we hear of 
£250,000,000 being spent for this object 
it is hardly possible to understand how 
any man in his sober senses could have 
made such a suggestion as that. Here, 
at any rate, we have a scheme for doing 
away with the superfluity of public 
houses, and I believe that the good sense 
of the country will be disposed to adopt 
that scheme. 

(10.18.) Mr. STOREY : The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken has told us he 
represents a County Council of Durham. 
Talso have the honour to be a member 
of the County Council of the largest 
town in Durham, and when the hon. 
Member says that if we do not adopt this 
proposal we shall have to reckon with our 
constituents, I reply that if he and the 
County Council of Durham do deal with 
the purchase of licences, as proposed by 
this Bill, they certainly will have to 
reckon with their constituents. The hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the necessity 
of putting down the superfluous public 
houses, but I would remind the House 
that he is Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions of the County of Durham, and 
that he and his brother Magistrates 
already possess the power. 

*Mr. WHARTON: Not in Quarter 
ions. 

Mr. STOREY: What I mean is that 
he and his brother Magistrates, the 
Licensing Justices of the County, haveat 
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present full power to put an end tosuper- 
fluous public houses, and I will go 
further, and say they ought to do this if 
they do their duty, but instead of this 
the hon. Gentleman suggests to this 
Committee that money ought to be 
provided by the people of this country 
to enable him to pay. for the extinction 
of public houses which he and his 
friends ought to have extinguished them- 
selves. Speaking of the Amendment 
before the Committee I cannot deny 
that if it be carried it will render the 
Bill inoperative, that is to say, that the 
money, instead of being used by the 
County Councils, will be tied up and 
suffered to accumulate as a fund to be 
used hereafter, let us hope, more wisely. 
I make the Government this free admis- 
sion, but I want them, as fair minded 
men, to meet me on this gsound and to 
consider what is the precise amount of 
loss their present proposal would amount 
to, because by ascertaining that we shall 
ascertain the measure of what my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) pro- 
poses to prevent us from doing, because 
in all these cases we must argue from 
the means we possess. In Sunderland 
there are 254 licensed houses, and the 
Bill would enable two of these to be ex- 
tinguished per annum, but there is 
another important provision in the Bill 
which will enable us, if we choose, to 
borrow money, to borrow three times 
the amount otherwise placed annually 
at our disposal so as to put an end toa 
certain additional number. Yes, but 
under that additional clause we shall be 
held to have exhausted our power until 
such time as we can refund the whole 
amount we have borrowed. That is to 
say, supposing we in Sunderland borrowed 
three times the beggarly amount pro- 
posed to be given annually by this Bill, 
we should have beenattheend of the three 
years able to have extinguished six of 
the 254 licensed houses, leaving us still 
with 248. That is the full measure of 
the power proposed to be conferred 
upon us. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford proposes. to limit 
this power still further by tying 
it up altogether, the difference between 
my right hon, Friend and the Govern- 
ment, in the mind of all who care for 
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temperance reform, being the difference 
between “ Tweedledum and tweedledee.” 
But I support the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend, not because I want 
nothing to be done, but because I want a 
great deal more done, and I can see in 
that Amendment a common sense and 
reasonable way of arriving at a solution 
of this question. I cannot help thinking 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who has shown himself to 
be a practical, shrewd, and_liberal- 
minded man, must really see in this 
Amendment the secret of the success of 
any Minister who will take the proposal 
up. What does my right hon. Friend 
suggest? He suggests that the right, 
reasonable, and fair way ofacquiring funds 
for the buying up of public houses is to 
tax the remaining public houses, and it 
is because the Amendment embodies that 
principle that I shall support it in the 
Division Lobby. His proposal means 
that, if we buy one public house, the 
remaining public houses ought to bear 
an enhanced Licence Duty sufficient to 
pay the cost of the purchase. Take a 
case in my own district. Of 35 public 
houses, 28 belong to two men. Sup- 
pose the Sunderland Town Council put 
an end to 14 of the 28. Who is to 
benefit? You may say the public ; doubt- 
less that is so, but who else benefits,? 
Clearly the two brewers who own the 28, 
and who then will own the 14 left of 
them, first of all, by obtaining a sub- 
stantial sum from the public purse, and, 
secondly, because the whole of the 
business that used to be done by 
28 houses can now be done by 14, 
thereby largely reducing their annual 
expenditure over the distribution of their 
drink. Therefore, I shall always hold that 
neither this Ministry, which I do not 
think will be a Ministry very long, or 
any which may hereafter exist can settle 
this thorny problem unless they provide 
in some way that will be just to decent 
people who have invested their property 
in this business. I freely admit this, the 
contention being who is to make the 
necessary provision. The Government say 
itshould be made by those who drink ; I 
say it should be made by those who retain 
the monopoly of the saleof drink. My right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment indicates this 
solution of the difficulty. I heartily 
concur with him, and shall support his 

Mr. Storey . 
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Amendment. When I first saw this 
Amendment on the Paper I did not 
think it so valuable as 1 now think it, 
I thought it rather went beyond what 
is reasonable, but this afternoon’s trang- 
actions have given it greater importance, 
What do those transactions amount to? 
Why to this, that the Government 
either have promised, or mean to promise, 
a Committee to consider thls matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) 
shakes his head, but we are all accus- 
tomed to the progressive movements of 
Governments. Since the time I have been 
in this House, I have frequently seen 
Ministers promising a little one day in 
order that they might promise a great 
deal another day. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knows that after what has passed 
this afternoon, there can be no settle- 
ment of this question until it has been 
considered by a Commitee. My right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment proposes that 
the money offered by the Bill shall be 
tied up and held until such time as Parlia- 
ment, after due deliberation, and after 
the Report of the proposed Committee, 
shall determine. That seems to me an 
exceedingly cautious and sensible pro- 
posal, and I beg, therefore, to give it my 
support. 
(10.28.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I 
hope the Government will be able to 
deal with this question without in- 
demnifying every person who has 
invested his property in the beer traffic. 
I do not agree with my hon. Friend that 
every shareholder in a brewery ought to 
be indemnified. These men have gone 
into a purely speculative business and 
taken their chance, and if they are un- 
successful, why should the British 
taxpayer be called upon to recoup them? 


Mr. STOREY : I do not wish my hon. 
Friend to misunderstand me. There are 
a number of people who have entered 
into this business and have been trained 
to it, and others who have inherited 
businesses of this kind. Before this 
question can be settled, the equitable 
claims of such persons will have to be 
met, but my point is that such compen- 
sation should come, not from the public 
purse but from the remaining licence- 
holders. 









Mr. LABOUCHERE: When my hon. 
Friend speaks of the inheritors he forgets 
that the persons who inherit, inherit the 
chances. I quite agree with my hon. 
Friend that, perhaps, some small com- 
passionate allowance might be granted 
to the actual occupier or licensee—that 
is to say, I would not give it myself, but 
if I found some Government proposing 
it I should probably move an Amend- 
nent against it, but that would not pre- 
vent me voting for the third reading of 
the Bill. I must certainly support the 
Amendment on its merits. There are 
exceedingly few Amendments proposed 
by a conscientious Liberal and opposed 
by a Conservative Government which 
would not have me for a supporter in 
reference toa Bill of this kind. I not 
only support this Amendment on these 
general principles but on its merits. It 
is most desirable that there should be 
only one body to deal with the whole 
matter of licences. If the power of 
licensing remains in the hands of the 
Magistrates a man may refuse to sell to 
the County Council save at an excessive 
price. But if the County Council be 
made the Licensing Authority it will be 
able to point out to the man that if he 
will not sell at a reasonable price he may 
not get a renewal at all. A Committee 
is, it now appears, to be appointed to 
inquire into this whole question of 
licensing. The only possible legislation 
will be to vest the County Councils with 
the Licensing Authority. They will then 
have the power to get the public houses 
at a far less price than they can do now 
when the publicans can fall back on the 
Magistracy. These Magistrates are the 
most objectionable tribunal in the world. 
They are a Conservative tribunal. In 
almost every case the Lords Lieutenant 
are Conservatives jand great noblemen. 
One or two of them are Liberals, and in 
these connties, perhaps, the Magistracy is 
better than in other counties. We know 
that lately the brewers have made an 
alliance with the peers, and a brewer is 
now almost the same thing as a peer. 
They will act, as they have acted, together. 
The whole reason why this Bill is 
deemed necessary by the Government is 
that the Magistrates have granted an ex- 
cessive number of licences to their 
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friends. We may estimate that they 
will, without any regard to the require- 
ments of a particular place, renew the 
licences year after year. The brewer 
will say to the County Council, “I really 
do not care whether you refuse my house 
unless you give me an enormous sum 
for it; I am perfectly safe with my 
friends the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Magistrates.” Under these circum- 
stances, I think it would be far wiser, 
from a Government point of view, to 
put off this proposal until you have 
made the renewer of the licence the 
same authority as the purchaser of the 
public house. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury tells 
us that he is actuated by so desperate a 
desire to render this country temperate 
that he cannot wait for another year. We 
all know that that is mere House of 
Commons talking. Surely he can wait for 
another year in order to deal thoroughly 
with the subject. It is true it does 
sound somewhat absurd to tax the people 
without allowing the proceeds of the tax 
to be expended for one or two years. 
That, however, isnot our fault. The 
clause that enables you to tax and to 
devote the tax to a certain purpose has 
been already ed. We really do con- 
scientiously believe that the best thing 
will be to put off the expenditure of 
this money until the Committee has 
held its inquiry and presented its Re- 
port. 

(10.38.) Mr. J. ELLIS (Leices- 
tershire, Bosworth): I have talked this 
matter over with Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, as well as Liberals, in 
my own part of the country, and I have 
not met with a single man who did not 
condemn the present mess into which 
the Government have got themselves. 
Most of them were in favour of a com- 
promise, something like that proposed 
in the present Amendment. They said 
it was quite impossible for the County 
Council to make use of the powers given 
them by this Bill, but they saw a wiser 
and better way in the direction hinted 
at by the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey), namely, that some very. 
moderate amount of payment should be 
fixed by Parliament, and should be ob- 
tained by raising the Licence Duties. I 
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do not believe that if you close 14 
public houses out of the 28, as much 
would be drunk in the remaining 14 as 
in the 28. But the 14 would be better 
managed, and would be more valuable, 
and it would be perfectly fair that they 
should pay increased taxation in order to 
pay at a moderate rate for the closing of 
the rest. In Leicestershire the publican 
no longer owns his public house. I, for 
one, will do all I can not only to stop the 
Bill, but to support this Amendment. 


(10.40.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 232; Noes 199.—(Div. List, No 
138.) 


(10.58.) Tae CHAIRMAN: I have 
some doubt whether the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper, in the name of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon (Mr. Lloyd- 
George), and proposing that the share of 
the money apportioned to Wales and 
Monmouth shall be applied for such 
purposes as a Joint Committee of such 
counties under the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Act, 1888, may 
direct, is in order, especially in view of 
an Amendment to Clause 3 proposing 
that the money payable to Scotland shall 


be put under the control of the Members 
representing the constituencies of Scot- 
land. That Amendment, however, is 
clearly out of order. The present Amend- 
ment deals with an organisation already 
created, and, therefore, I think, it is in 
order. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: On the question of 
order, Sir [Cries of “ Order”), it is per- 
fectly true that under the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888, Joint Committees are 
allowed to be set up for matters which 
are common to the several counties 
which appoint Joint Committees; but I 
venture to urge upon you, Sir, that the 
Local Government Act gives no counte- 
nance to the setting up of Joint Com- 
mittees with special reference to 
a matter which has reference to the whole 
of the counties of England and Wales. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Is it to be 
understood, Sir, that we are to argue 
your ruling? Because, if so, we may 
spend the rest of the evening at it. I sup- 
pose this is another method the Govern- 


ment have invented for saving the time 
Mr. J. Ellis 





of the House. Unless, Sir, you inthe 
that that is to be the course, I shall 
assume that your decision rules the 
Debate. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : It is quite in order, 
and it is the habitual practice, to addregg 
the Chair on the subject of its decision, 
But I do not think that the remarks of 
the right’ hon. Gentleman affect the de 
cision which I have already given. 


*(11.2.) Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan. 
shire, Mid): In the absence of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd-George) I beg to 
propose to insert, in page 1, line 19, 
after the word “ mentioned ”— 

*‘That in the Counties of Wales and the 
County of Monmouth so much of ‘such sum as 
shall, under the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, be apportioned to the said. several 
counties shall be onpliet for such purposes as a 
Joint Committee of such counties, nominated 
under the 81st section of the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Act, 1888, may direct.” 
We have been told by the President of 
the Local Government Board that the pro- 
visions of the Bill are not compulsory— 
in other words, that the County Councils 
need not use the money which is 
allocated to Wales for the purpose the 
Government have in view. We have 
also been told that if the County Councils 
do not care to use the money as is desired, 
the money will not be lost to them, but 
that it will stand to the credit of the 
counties, and, in fact, be hung up until 
Parliament determines what application 
it shall have. There is a good deal of 
uncertainty as to this unfortunate Bill. 
It is uncertain whether it is brought 
forward in the interest of temperance, or 
of the brewer and the publican. It is 
uncertain, say the Government, whether 
the Bill involves compensation or not; 
and, from what has been said to-night, it 
is uncertain whether a Committee is 
to be appointed to consider the whole 
question of licensing. But one thing is 
absolutely certain with regard to Wales, 
and that is, that not a single County 
Council in the whole of the Principality, 
including Monmouthshire, will use the 
money for the purpose of compensation 
for licences. That being so, is it not 
better to provide by the Bill that a Joint 
Committee of the whole of the County 
Councils in the Principality shall decide 
in what way the money shall be applied 
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| A Joint Committee, consisting of Repre- 
gentatives of all the Welsh County 


Councils, will be an important body, and 
the House will do well to leave to their 
discretion—a wise discretion I am sure 
it will be—the application of the funds. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 19, after the’word ‘“ men- 
tioned,’ to insert the words ‘‘and in the 
counties of Wales and the county of Mon- 
mouth so much of such sum as shall, under the 
provisions hereinafter contained, be appor- 
tioned to the said several counties shall be 
applied for such purposes as a Joint Committee 
of such counties, nominated under the eighty- 
first Section of ‘The Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Act, 1888,’ may direct.”— 
(Mr. Samuel Evans.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


*(11.8) Mr.STUART RENDEL(Mont- 
gomeryshire): I hope the Government 
will not regard this Amendment as in any 
sense a peg on which to hang a dilatory 
Debate. It has been introduced with 
the unanimous consent of the Welsh 
Liberal Members, and has the approval 
of the vast majority of the Welsh 
people, a majority far exceeding in 
number the constituents who return 
the 27 Liberal Members, a majority 
which includes no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the Conservative element in 
Wales. I shall be very much interested 
to see whether any Member from Wales 
who sits opposite will venture to rise to 
oppose the Amendment. The case of 
Wales is one which I think deserves 
some separate consideration on the part 
of the Government. It is well known that 
the introduction of this Bill has created 
afar more profound feeling in Wales, 
than even in any other part of the King- 
dom. The intensity of the feeling must 
be known to the Government by the 
vast number of Petitions that have come 
up from every quarter of Wales on the 
subject. It cannot be said that the 
Petitions are in any sense manufactured ; 
upon the face of them they bear 
every evidence of spontaneity. They 
represent a sincere and earnest feeling 
quite apart from politics. They come 
simultaneously from innumerable small 
bodies of men scattered throughout all 
Wales, acting from a common impulse. 
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The Representative Bodies in Wales 
have never lost an opportunity of 
solemnly recording their disapproba- 
tion of the proposals of the Go- 
vernment. I would point out that 
the great bulk of the petitioners have 
treated this Biil as one introducing the 
principle of compensation, which the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
nevertheless declares not to be found 
within the four corners of the Bill. And 
I would ask how it comes that this 
House has received and accepted their 
Petitions if it be the fact that there 
is no compensation in the Bill? The 
feeling in Wales against the Bill is, of 
course, mainly directed against what 
they believe to be the principle of 
compensation contained in it, and it is 
for this reason that it is impossible, 
as was most truly said by a Welsh 
Member, that Wales should touch this 
money if it is to be applied to the ex- 
tinction of licences ; they regard it as 
unclean. It is not only the Representa- 
tive Local Bodies of minor importance 
that have protested against the Bill, but 
even the County Councils have lost no 
opportunity of doing so. Such of the 
County Councils as have met since the 
introduction of the Bill have recorded 
their strong disapproval of the measure. 
I, therefore, appeal to the Government to 
consider the case of Wales separately, 
on the ground of the special and unani- 
mous feeling of Wales. In urging this 
claim, I would point out that the liquor 
question has already received separate 
treatment in Wales. The Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act was a tribute of this House 
to the feeling of Wales on the question 
of temperance, and we all know that the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Act, instead of 
as some hoped barring the Act, blessed 
the Act, not so much on the ground of 
experience as on the ground of the 
unanimity of the feeling of the Welsh 
people in favour of the Act. What we 
ask is, that Parliament, having already 
given Wales exceptional and special legis- 
lation with regard to the liquor traffic in 
the sense of restricting it, should not now 
offer to Wales the insult of proposing 
that she should devote her share of this 
£350,000 to giving a statutory vested 
interest, as she considers, to the drink 
trade.’ If there is unanimity in Wales, 
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and if there is precedent for the 
separate treatment of Wales in regard 
to the liquor traffic, there is equal 
unanimity with regard to the desirability 
of spending some such sum as this in 
the promotion of education, and equal 
precedent for the separate treatment of 
Wales in the matter of education. 
Parliament, by the Act which I had the 
honour of introducing last Session, has 
given Wales the separate and dis- 
tinguished right of levying a rate in aid 
of intermediate education, and I have 
no hesitation in asserting that if the 
County Councils of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire became entitled, under Sec- 
tion 81 of the Local Government Act, to 
combine for the purpose of determining 
the form in which this money shouid be 
expended, they would decide it should 
go towards intermediate education. I 
am sorry I do not see the Vice President 
of the Council in his place, because he 
would understand what it would mean if 
Wales could only have the £30,000 a 
year which may fall to her out of this 
sum for the purpose of education. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The question of 
appropriating the money to the purposes 
of education was discussed upon the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rotherham. 


*Mr. STUART RENDEL: I feel, Sir, 
your ruling is right. I am sorry I lost 
the opportunity I frequently sought, of 
stating these views on the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend. I ask the President 


of the Local Government Board to 
consider how unreasonable it is to say 
to Wales, Unless you use this money 
as is suggested it must accumulate. 
Is it practical or business-like to 
leave the destination of the money 
uncertain? Why not at once determine 
the destination? Why not say that the 
disposal of the money shall be left to 
the County Councils? We tell you if 
you will simply give the money to the 
County Councils in Wales there can be 
no doubt they will use it in a manner 
which is not only in accordance with their 
most earnest convictions, but is in 
furtherance of the policy and working 
of an Act for which you took credit in 
the Queen’s Speech, and which, I believe, 
you sincerely desire to foster. You will 
Mr. Stuart Rendel 









avoid giving deep pain and offence to 
large numbers of your own friends in 
the Principality. You will be acting in 
accordance with adequate precedents, 
and you will be promoting the success of 
an important Welsh measure which you 
seek to claim as your own. 


*(11.19.) Mr. RITCHIE: Mr. Courtney, 
after the expression of opinion that has 
just fallen from you, I shall not attempt 


to answer the hon. Member’s arguments 
as to the propriety of devoting this 
money towards the advancement of 
education in Wales. I object to the 
Amendment on two grounds. In the 
first place, it proposes to reverse the 
decision of the Committee that the sum 
of £350,000 per annum should be applied 
for the extinction of licences in England. 
I object to the statement that Wales is 
not included in England. 


*Mr. STUART RENDEL: I believe 
we passed an Act last Session, in which it 
was agreed that Wales should not be 
included in England unless specifically 
named. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I beg the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon. No such Act was ever 
passed, and if any such proposal had 
been made I should have resisted it most 
strenuously. Wales was included in 


that Act, but it was never intended that 
where Wales was not specifically included 
it should be excluded. In that Act we, 
no doubt, endeavoured to meet the 
sentimental desire expressed by Mem- 
bers for Wales that ‘“ Wales” should be 
added to “England.” It was never 
contended that Wales would have been 
excluded if the name had not been 
added. On the contrary, it was argued 
at the time that without any mention of 
Wales, England, by statute, included 
Wales. My second objection to the 
Amendment is, that it proposes to set up 
a sort of National Council in Wales for 
the administration of this money. I have 
no doubt that you, Sir, have felt your- 
self completely justified in allowing this 
Amendment to be put, by the fact that, 
under the Local Government Act, 
arrangements were made by which 
Joint Committees might be set up, and, 
although I am not objecting to your 
ruling, I would point out that the pro- 

















posals in the Local Government Act are 
different in connection with the 
establishment of Joint Committees to 
those which are proposed in this Amend- 
ment. What was proposed in the Local 
Government Act was, that a Joint Com- 
mittee might be set up to deal with any 
administrative question, such as the 
pollution of rivers, which was common 
to two or more counties. The same 
provision applied to England, but it 
could never be contended that England 
could set up a Joint Committee of all 
its counties for the purpose of disposing 
- of money appropriated toEngland. Nor 
could it be contended that any such idea 
was ever in the mind of the framers of 
the Act of 1888, or in the mind of Parlia- 
ment when the Act was passed. In fact, 
if Iam not much mistaken, the question 
arose on some Amendment which was 
proposed and expressly negatived by the 
House. The hon. Member said it was an 
insult to Wales to hand this money over 
to the Councils for the purpose of 
dealing with an admitted evil. I admit 
that the amount is not sufficient for any 
large purpose, but the hon. Member can 
hardly contend that the placing of a 
sum of money in the hands of the 
County Councils to remedy what we 
consider to be an existing evil, is an 
insult to Wales or its County Councils: 
Nothing of the kind was ever intended, 
and it is the greatest straining of lan- 
guage to say that it was so intended. 
*(11.26.) Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Cardiganshire): I do not think any 
advantage would be gained by discussing 
now whether, by the proper interpreta- 
tion of the language of the statutes, 
England includes Wales or not. The 
‘ question is whether Wales should not be 
excluded from that which we regard 
as a series of most baneful provisions. 
Hitherto Wales has been exceptionally 
treated, and especially in regard to the 
drink traffic. Ido not myself attach any 
importance to the use of the word 
“sentimental.” If it be sentimental on 
the part of the Welsh people to desire to 
encourage temperance, or to enrol them- 
selves in the ranks of those who wish 
VOL. COCXLV. [rnp szrtes.] 
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to stop the progress of the greatest evil 
which has for generations cursed this 
country, then I say that what you call sen- 
timentalism is a thing to be encouraged 
and fostered. That such a feeling does 
exist is proved by the resolutions arrived 
at throughout Wales, and the unanimity 
with which this destructive proposition 
is condemned. I myself presented a 
Petition to this House from the Assembly 
representing the Calvinistic Church, some- 
thing like 250,000 or 300,000 persons. 
Since then I have poured into the some- 
what reluctant arms of the right hon. 
Gentleman Resolutions and Petitions by 
the score. I give the right hon. Gentle- 
man credit for sincerity when he 
says this Bill was introduced in the 
belief that it would meet with the 
approval of the supporters of temperance 
in the country. But not only from 
teetotallers but from all who take an 
interest in temperance reform there 
came an unanimous cry of disapprobation 
of these clauses, and we have had an 
agreement from the other side of the 
House in that disapprobation expressed 
in a startling manner—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
must direct his argument to the special 
Amendment before the Committee. 


*Mr. B. ROWLANDS : I bow to your 
ruling, Sir, of course, and I pass on to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
that there is no available body created 
by statute which could properly be 
entrusted with the management of thesé 
funds. He was obliged to confess, and 
readily did so, that the Joint Committee, 
to be nominated under the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, was not for such a purpose; 
but was intended to deal with such 
matters as the pollution of rivers. I do 
not know what led him to think that a 
general Council or Committee would be 
more properly exercised in dealing wlth 
such a subject ; there is no language in’ 
the Bill that can be construed into su¢h 
a limitation. 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: As an illustration of 
what I meant, I pointed out that when it 
was desired to form a Joint Committee 
of all the Councils of England and Wales 
they had to come to Parliament to get 
express statutory powers for the purpose. 


*Mr. B. ROWLANDS: Such statutory 
powers as this Amendment desires we 
urge the Government togrant. The point 
I make is this, that the Joint Committee 
need not be confined to objects such as 
the right hon. Gentleman mentioned. 
Here is a question more serious than 
the pollution of rivers, a gigantic 
moral pollution which we seek to avert 
and we appeal to the Government to 
assist us in our effort by allowing County 
Councils the free expréssion of their 
opinions in regard to the application of 
these funds. The Government are in 
this dilemma, either the application they 
propose is popular in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, or it isnot. If it is popular, 
then there will be no question of the 
application being in the manner the 
Government desire. If the feeling is, as 
we know it is, unanimous against the 
Government proposal, then it is not too 
much to ask that regard shall be had to 
our view, and that one more concession 
shall be made in the so-called sentimental 
direction, upon the principle that has al- 
ready conceded exclusive legislation for 
Wales. Whatever may have induced the 
right hon. Gentleman to conceive thatthis 
measure was introduced in the interest 
of temperance, his views in this direction 
must have been considerably shaken, 
and however excusable may have been 
their introduction of this. Bill into 
Parliament, he can no longer, if he has 
eyes to see and ears to hear, plead any 
sufficient excuse for continuing to 
press them on an unwilling country. 


The principle of separate treatment 
for Wales has already been conceded, 


and particularly in regard to the liquor ' 


traffic. The assertions that Welsh opinion 


did not desire a continuance of the 
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Sunday Closing legislation were com. 
pletely exploded by the evidence laid 
before the Commissioners. The distingt 


and separate treatment of Wales in that 


matter has been completety justified, and 
there is every reason for carrying the 
exemption to the point indicated by the 
Amendment. 

#(11.35.) Mz. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): The right hon. 
Gentleman opposes the Amendment on 
two grounds. The first is the technical 
objection that the question raised is reg 
judicata, and this is disposed of by the 
ruling of the Chair. As to the second 
objection that the Amendment amounts 
to a setting up of a National Council for 
Wales, I frankly say that that is a reason 
upon which I support the Amendment. 
If ever there was a question upon which 
I may say the unanimous opinion of the 
Principality has been expressed it is 
this: The right hon. Gentleman talks of 
the pollution of rivers; but this is a 
question of the moral pollution of the 
whole country by the drink traffic. 
Welsh opinion, I say, is practically 
unanimous. I-have looked through the 
Division List upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rotherham, and I 
find only two Welsh Members voted 
against it. We are entitled to distinctive 
treatment ; there is precedent for it in 
the Sunday Closing Bill. The Govern- 
ment systematically disregard the wishes 
of a whole nation, insisting upon giving 
us what we do not want, and withholding 
what we want. With or without this 
Amendment, I venture to say there is 
not a County Council in Wales will touch 
this money for the purpose the Govern- 
ment propose ; it will simply accumulate. 
The Government are trying to drive this 
Bill through the House by dwindling 
majorities ; is it wise in the face of the 
expression of an unanimous opinion of 
the Welsh people to force this legislation 
down our throats? I do not think the 
Division List will show any Welsh 
Member supporting the Government on 
this occasion. 

*(11.37.) Mr. BRYN ROBERTS 
(Carnarvon, Eifion): There is no part of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board with which I can agree, but there 
was one portion of the speech which 
struck me with surprise and amuse- 
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ment. I had always thought it especially 
the duty of Members on the Ministerial 
gide and of Members on. that Front 
Bench to support the decision of the 
Chair, 


Tas CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
“*Mrz. BRYN ROBERTS: Well, Sir, I 
will simply say that no argument is 
needed to meet the first point of objec- 
tion raised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
namely, that this Amendment amounts 
to a revision of a Division already 
arrived at, inasmuch as you, Sir, have 
ruled the Amendment in order. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that the setting up of such a council 
was never contemplated by the statute 
passed in 1888. But I apprehend what 
was contemplated must be gathered 
from the statute itself.. I do not find 
that the objects are specified for which 
the council is set up. If this is not an 
administrative question that is common 
to all the Welsh counties I would like 
to know what is. It relates to the 
‘application of money wnich has been 
voted for the benefit of particular 
localities, and it is as much an adminis- 
trative question as the pollution of 
rivers. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not attempted to meet any of the argu- 
ments advanced from this side in 
favour of the Amendment. He has not 
questioned, orreferred to, the universality 
of the feeling in Wales. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman consult his own Welsh 
supporters. Will any Welsh Conserva- 
tive Member get up and support the 
application of this money as proposed by 
this Government? Let him take the 
feeling of the Conservative Party in 
Wales. He may choose to disregard the 
views of the Radical and Liberal Party, 
but let him take any section in the 
Principality—excluding the publicans, 
who are pecuniarily interested—and 
he will find them in favour of 
such an Amendment as this. Indeed, 
I do not think a single Welsh Con- 
— Member can be found who 
will support the Government pro : 
Intermediate education, I oe i 
the Committee, is not the only alternative 
object to which the money could be 
devoted. The Amendment does not 
define the alternative, but simply au- 
thorises such purposes as may be agreed 
upon by the Joint Committee of the 
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County Councils of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. It is a safe and a truly 
Conservative proposal. In his own 
county of Carnarvonshire, and in Angle- 
sea, there is a strong feeling as to the 
heavy burden which the abolition of 
turnpikes threw upon the County 
Councils, and the money might be 
applied to lessen the weight of that 
burden. With respect to the necessi- 
ties of Wales in the matter of education. 
Some counties, Denbighshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, have very liberal endow- 
ment, and would not have much 
necessity to resort to the powers 
proposed to be conferred by this 
Amendment, in order to eke out the 
funds of the County Committees under 
the Education Act; such counties would 
by this Amendment be enabled to apply 
some of the money not there needed for 
Intermediate Education towards the re- 
lief of the heavy burden of the main- 
tenance of roads. The Government 
admitted this burden, and the ne- 
cessity of relief, by introducing the 
Van and Wheel Tax ; but other counties 
suffer greatly from the insufficiency 
of funds, and this Amendment would 
remove the grievance. I would urge on 
the Government that they will gain 
considerable credit by accepting this 
Amendment. There can be little doubt 
that the chief desire of every Conserva- 
tive Member on the Benches opposite 
is to get out of the difficulty created, by 
this Bill without discredit to the Govern- 
ment. The general feeling on both sides 
of the House is that this Bill has been a 
mistake ; but by adopting the Amend- 
ment the Government will derive some 
credit from it, and at the same time con- 
fer a benefit on the people of Wales. 
No injury will be done to anyone by the 
adoption of the Amendment. Certainly 
the publican will not be injured. Nota 
single County Council in Wales will 
touch the money for the purpose in- 
tended by the Bill, and the publican 
will not be injured by its application to 
other objects. 


-Mr. Rricnie rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put.” 

Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 
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(11.50.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 251 ; Noes 205.—(Div. List, No. 
139.) 

Question put accordingly, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 

(12.10.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 204; Noes 249.—(Div. List, No. 
140.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


ANGLESEY ASSIZES AND QUARTER 
SESSIONS BILL.—(No. 248.) 
Bill, as amended, considered ; Amend- 
ments made. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 70.) 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the hon. 
Member for South Antrim does he 
persist in his Amendment ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Yes; I regret 
to say I must do so. 


Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) RATING BILL. 
(No. 149.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 249.) 

Order for Committee read. 

Several hon. Mzmpers: I object. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I submit, as a 
matter of order, that the proper course for 
hon. Members who object is to move 
that Progress be reported. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
would bea mere farce for me to leave 
the Chair merely to walk back again. 


Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


EAST INDIA (CIVIL SERVANTS.) 
Mr. A. O'CONNOR: There is a 
Motion standing in the name of the 
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right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst), as to 
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the inquiry into the fall in the value of 
the rupee and the pensions of Hast India 
(Civil Servants.) 

Mr. JACKSON : It is postponed. 
Mr. A. O'CONNOR: This Motion ig 
put on the Paper, and is passed over 
night after night without intimation. 
Order postponed till Monday next. 


MOTION. 


—_+e— 


REMOVAL TERMS (SCOTLAND) acr (1886) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mark Stewart, Bill to 
amend ‘The Removal Terms (Scotland) Act, 
1886,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mark 
Stewart, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
and Mr. Thorburn, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 342.} 


LOCAL TAXATION ACCOUNT, 1889-90. 

Copy ordered— 

“‘Of Return showing the total amount of 
the Local Taxation Licences and Probate Duty 
Grant paid into the Local Taxatien Account in 
respect of the financial year ended the 31st day 
of March, 1890, and the amounts paid out of 
that Account to, or on behalf of, the Council 
of each Administrative County and County 
Borough, in respect of the same financial year.”” 
—(Mr. Long.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
226.] 


WEST INDIA MAIL CONTRAOT. 


Copy ordered— 

“Of the Contract dated the 15th day of 
May, 1890, with the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company for the conveyance of Mails to the 
West Indies, together with a Copy of the 
Treasury Minute relating thereto.” —(Mr. Jack- 
son.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed, [No. 
227.] 


” House adjourned at twenty minutes 





before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 17th Junz, 1890. 


HIS ROYAL NIGHNESS TIE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE AND AVONDALRF’S PLACE 
IN THIS HOUSE. 

Committee for Privileges met. The 
matter with which the Marquess of 
Salisbury acquainted the House, by Her 
Majesty’s command, relating to the place 
which His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale should occupy in 
this House, also the Statute of the 31st 
of King Henry the Highth, for placing of 
the Lords, and also the entries in the 
Journals of this House of the 22nd and 
24th of April, 1760, in the matter of the 
recommendation from His Majesty King 


- George the Second, relating to “His 


Majesty’s grandson, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York’s place in this House, 
considered ; and, a Resolution thereon 
being agreed to by the Committee, the 
said Resolution ordered to be reported to 
the House. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 
Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord President (V. Cranbrook) 
to the Standing Committee for General 
Bills for the consideration of the Custody 
of Children Bill, and the Protection of 
Children Bill, and have added the Earl 
of Selborne to the said Standing Com- 
mittee for the consideration of the 
Custody of Children Bill, in the place of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord in charge 
of the Bill, now a member of the Com- 
mittee, under Standing Order No. 
XLVII., and have added the Earl of 
Selborne to the said Standing Committee 
for the consideration of the Protection of 
Children Bill, in the place of the Lord 
Chaworth (E. Meath), the Lord in 
charge of the Bill, now a member of the 
Committee, under the said Standing 
Order ; and the Committee have added 
the Earl of Kimberley to tre Standing 
Committee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
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for the consideration of the Offences 
Committed. Abroad Bill; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. . 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE AND AVONDALE’S PLACE 
IN THIS HOUSE. 

Report from the Committee for Pri- 
vileges, that His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale has 
place and precedence in this House next 
after His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn, and before 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, the Archbishop of 
York, the Lord President of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, the Lord Privy 
Seal, and all other Dukes, and that Her 
Majesty may direct His said Royal 
Highness to be placed in a chair or seat, 
to be prepared for him, on the left hand 
of the Cloth of Estate, if such shall be 
Her Royal pleasure ; made, and agreed 
to; and resolved and adjudged accord- 
ingly ; and Resolution and Judgment 
to be laid before Her Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves: Ordered, that 
the proceedings of the Committee for 
Privileges be printed. (No. 124.) 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS ACT, 189. 

_. . QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 
“ Lorpj NORTON: My Lords, I beg to 
put a question to the noble Viscount the 
President of the Council. I have hada 
notice on the Paper for some time to 
move for a Return of what has been 
done under the Technical Schools Act. of 
last Session. I beg to ask the noble 
Viscount whether that information can 
now be given? 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): In 
reply to the question ,which has 
been asked by the noble Lord,I beg to 
point out that, as far as we are acquainted 
with itin the Scienceand Art Department, 
the information is contained in the Repoit 
just published. I think my noble 
Friend will find it at page 43. 


2T 
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BOILDINGS IN THE METROPOLIS— 
HANKEY MANSIONS, 


QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount HARDINGE: My Lords, I 
wish ‘to put a- question to my noble 
Friend who answers for the Office of 
Works in this House. I assume that 
none of your Lordships are very much 
enamoured of a building, which we all 
know, and which generally goes by the 
name of the Hankey Mansions. To my 
mind, it is one of the most unsightly 
erections that this Metropolis can boast of. 
It is one of those eyesores that now 
meet one atevery turn. The view from 
Buckingham Palace, walking south, is 
one of the best views in the Park, and 
even that view is marred, to a certain 
extent, by some high buildings erected 
in the rear of the War Office. There 
seems, really, my Lords, to be a sort of 
mania for building these very high 
houses. No doubt, they are very profit- 
able speculations ; but that is no reason, I 
think, why speculative builders should 
be allowed to spoil the appearance of the 
Metropolis. Then we have what are 
called the Albert Gate Mansions—those 
very high buildings which have been 
erected at Albert Gate. Let me tell 
your Lordships what took place with 
regard to that. Mr. Plunket, finding 
that these buildings might be run 
up to any enormous height, considered, I 
- am told, that the only way he could 
prevent it was by theatening to build a 
wall in front of the windows. In that 
case, I believe, he succeeded to a certain 
extent, and they were stopped. Still, to 
my mind, they are even now of an inordi- 
nate height — quite an unnecessary 
height. Then there are the buildings 
at the corner of Piccadilly and Arlington 
street, which shut out light and air from 
many of the surrounding buildings. 
Again, as I have mentioned before, the 
buildings on the Thames Embankment 
are unnecessarily high ; they dwarf all 
the public buildings and the Banqueting 
Hall adjacent. Then, my Lords, even if we 
design a War Office, it seems we cannot 
design it without having an enormous 
tower erected, which would dwarf all 
the buildings in Trafalgar Square. Now, 
I think, the time has arrived when some- 
thing should be done in a legislative 
direction to stop these enormously high 
buildings. Since giving notice of this 
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question Ihave been informed by theSecre- 
tary of the Open Spaces Committee that. 
last year Mr. Whitmore, the Member for 
Chelsea, brought ina Bill to limit the 
height of these houses. That Bill, un- 
fortunately from press of business and 
other causes, lapsed ; but this year the 
same Association has induced the County 
Council to insert a clause in their Gene- 
ral Powers Bill limiting the height in 
future of all street houses. The clause 


in the Bill is to the following effect :— 
‘*No building shall be erected of a greater 


height than 70 feet without the consent in 
writing of the Council.” 

And then the clause goes on to enact 
certain pains and penalties for violati 
that provision. I do not know whether 
this is a private or a public Bill, and I do 
not know what stage the Bill has reached 
in the other House of Parliament, but it. 
strikes me very strongly that a question 
of this importance ought not to be dealt 
with in a private Bill. It is impossible 
to say what may be done with a private 
Bill when clauses have to be considered. 
I must express my humble opinion that. 
upon such a question as this it would be 
much more satisfactory if the Govern- 
ment would take up the question and 
bring in a short Bill which would effect 
the desired object. I do not wish to 
dwell upon the clauses in this Bill, be- 
cause it might be irregular, as the Bill is 
not before your Lordships’ House ; but, 
looking to the probability of the improve- 
ments in Great George Street and in 
other streets and the possibility of our 
having other similar buildings, I am 
anxious that some legislation should 
take place before another lot of Hankey 
Mansions be erected in this Metropolis. 
I hope my noble Friend will not look 
upon my question in an unfavourable 
light, but that he will give the House 
some sort of assurance that his Depart- 
ment will lend its aid to the promotion of 
what I think a very useful and necessary 
piece of legislation. 

*Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, at 
the outset I will say that I warmly 
sympathise with my noble Friend the 
noble Viscount who has just sat down, 
in what he has said about these hideous 
buildings that are defacing London at the 
present moment ; but, at the same time, 
I must tell him that the Office of Works 
has no power to deal with these high 
buildings. At present they have no 
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more power to doso than any one of your 
Lordships orany memberof the publicwho 
may passdown Birdcage Walk, near the 
building which the noble Viscount has 
described. Of course, that building is 
not very good-looking alongside the 
Wellington Barracks, but I may tell 
the noble Viscount and your Lordships 


_ that Wellington Barracks are not under 


the Office of Works at all. They are 
under the War Office, and, therefore, this 
particular building to which) he has 
referred does not interfere with any 
building under the Office of Works. 
But, of course, my Lords, these high 
buildings do very much affect the Office 
of Works indirectly, because undoubtedly 
they do not improve the look of the Parks 
and the buildings which are under 
the control of the Office. My Lords, 
this is really a question for the County 
Council, as the noble Viscount has 
said; itis not a question for the Office 


_ of Works to deal with, or on which even 


to initiate legislation ; but all I can say 
is this: that if by the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment legislation is promoted and brought 
to an end in a satisfactory manner, there 
will be no one who will welcome the 
power to prevent the defacing with 
these buildings of London, the parks, and 
the buildings under the Office of 
Works, than the First Commissioner 
and those who act with him. Iam 
sorry I can give the noble Viscount no 
other information, but I can assure him 
that if he can do anything to carry out 
what he wishes he will receive the 
warm support of the Office of Works. 


FACTORS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 108.) 
Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


EDUCATION OF BLIND AND, DEAF- 
MUTE CHILDREN (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 123.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


ANGLESEY ASSIZES AND QUARTER 
SESSIONS BILL.—(No. 125.) 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*, and to be printed. 
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Naval Reserve. 


KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL.—(No. 77.) 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 119.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
‘Tuesday, 17th June, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 


ADMIRALTY—UNDER-MANNING OF 
SHIPS. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
some of Her Majesty’s ships of war are 
so undermanned in the Engineering De- 
partment that, in an engagement, it. 
would be absolutely necessary to draft 
men from the guns to make up the defi- 
ciency, in order to secure the full steam- 
ing power of the engines? 

THe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamirroy, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): No; such is not the case. 
The complement is amply sufficient to- 
secure the full steaming power of the 
engines. If the maximum speed were 
maintained for a long period help might: 
be required from deck hands to assist in 
trimming coal. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty if he is aware of the growth of 
the maritime population in the towns 
and villages upon the River Colne ; and 
whether he will provide some station in 
the locality where facilities could be 
granted for training for the Royal Navy 
or for entering the Royal Naval Reserve? 
Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Admiralty 
are making inquiries as to whether a 
suitable site for a drill battery can be 
obtained in the locality in question ; and 
2T 2 
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also as to the number of seafaring men 
who would probably avail themselves of 
the facilities for training that might be 
so afforded. 


SEWERAGE WORKS FOR HARROW 
WEALD. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, N.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, referring to 
the promise which he gave to the hon. 
Member for the Rugby Division (Mr. 
Cobb) on the 20th of August last, and 
to the determination which he expressed 
in reply to the same hon. Member on 
the 18th of February last that something 
should be done as to the sewerage works 
for Harrow Weald, he can now state 
whether there is any probability of any- 
thing being done ; and, if so, when ; and 
whether, if the delay is continued, he 
will direct some steps to be taken to com- 
pel the Hendon Rural Sanitary Authority 
to proceed to execute the works ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Since my 
reply to the hon. Member for the Rugby 
Division, I have repeatedly pressed the 
Sanitary Authority with reference to the 
provision of the sewerage works for 
Harrow Weald. I am glad to be able to 
state that the Sanitary Authority have 
now succeeded in their negotiations for 
the purchase of eight acres of land for 
purposes of sewage disposal, and that 
they have applied for sanction to a loan 
of £3,500 in connection with the cost of 
purchase and the execution of the neces- 
sary works. It is requisite, however, 
that the Board should be furnished with 
plans of the works proposed, and I am 
informed that plans and sections will be 
laid before the authorities at their 
meeting to-day. 

Mr. COBB: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that plans were laid before 
the Local Authority 12 months ago? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not know 
whether that is so or. not; but a loan is 
now being applied for in order that the 
works may be carried out. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he can state to 
the House the nature of, or whether he 
will lay Papers upon the Table showing 
Lord G. Hamilton 
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the various proposals made during the 
past 12 months, to or by the Secretary 
of State in Council, and to or by the 
Government of India, and to either, by 
any other persons in relation to particu- 
lar railways in India, or in relation to 
any general scheme of Indian Railway 
finance, together with any corres. 
pondence thereon ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
My noble Friend the Secretary of State. 
is of opinion that it is not expedient to 
give the Papers asked for in the question, 
nor would it be convenient or practicable 
to do so. He wishes me to suggest to 
the hon. Gentleman that he will have an 
opportunity of discussing the matter on 
the statement in connection with the 
Indian Budget. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to give 
notice to the right hon. Gentleman that 
if he does not lay these Papers on the 
Table before the discussion of the Indian 
Budget takes place I shall feel it my 
duty to submit to the House a summary 
of the proposals made to the Government, 
with the criticisms of the Government 
of India upon them. 


° RAJAH BROOKE. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if it is 
a fact that Rajah Brooke has seized a 
large part of the Independent State of 
Brunei, against the wishes of the lawful 
Sovereign of the State ; and, if so, has 
Rajah Brooke broken the agreement 
made between the Sultan of Brunei and 
Her Majesty’s Government, also his own 
agreement with the Sultan; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has received 
a strong protest from the Sultan of 
Brunei, informing them that Rajah 
Brooke has interfered with the indepen- 
dence of the State of Brunei, and thereby 
violated the terms of the agreement 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
His Highness, dated 17th September, 
1888 ; and if Her Majesty’s Government 
will take steps to insure that their 
Treaty with the Sultan shall be respected, 
and if they will award compensation for 
any losses suffered by the Sultan in any 
breach of such Treaty ? 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
cussox, Manchester, N.E.): Rajah Brooke 
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has annexed the Limbang District, which | ill-treatment of the prisoners confined in 


was nominally under the Sovereignty of 
the Sultan of Brunei, though his 
authority over it does not appear to have 
been recognised by the inhabitants for 
some years. The annexation is subject 
to the approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Sultan of Brunei has pro- 
tested. We are not yet in possession of 
sufficient information to enable me to 
make any statement as to the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government may 
feel bound to take in the matter. 


FISHING IN THE LOWER HOPE. 


Mr. BAZLEY-WHITE (Gravesend) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has received a 
Memorial from the fishermen of Graves- 
end, praying that boats from Greenwich 
and Blackwall may be prevented from 
fishing in the Lower Hope with illegal 
nets, called “stobard nets,” by which 
the fry and spawn of all kinds of fish 
are destroyed, and the livelihood of the 
fishermen taken away ; also that sewer- 
age matter may be prevented from being 
brought down the river and deposited 
at the entrance by the steamships 
Barking and Bazalgette, whereby great 
harm is done to the fishing; and 
whether the Board of Trade will take 
such steps as may be necessary to re- 
move the nuisance complained of ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I have received the Memorial to 
which the hon. Member refers, in which 
complaint is made of the use of stow 
boat nets, and the deposit of sewage in 
a part of the River Thames which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Thames 
Conservancy. A copy of the Memorial 
was forwarded to the Conservators, who 
have replied that instructions have been 
given to their Harbour Master to care- 
fully watch and report all cases of a 
breach of their bye-laws. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS IN 
MOROCCO. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will cause our 
Minister in Morocco, Sir W. Kirby 
Green, to make representations to the 
Sultan in order to alleviate the alleged 





the prisons at Tangiers and Tetnan? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The attention 
of Her Majesty’s Minister has been 
already called to the subject, and he has 
authority to make representations re- 
specting the state of the prisons to the 
Moorish Government whenever he sees 
any prospect of doing so with success. 
I regret to say that, according to his 
latest Report on the question, he had 
found that diplomatic representations 
were ineffectual to abate the evils com- 
plained of. 


FLASH SIGNALS—ADMIRAL COLOMB’S 
INVENTION. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House Copies of all letters, agree- 
ments, and receipts given by Admiral 
Colomb, relating to his invention of the 
Flash Signals ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: As the ques- 
tion of this officer’s services in the intro- 
duction into the Navy of the system of 
flashing signals is still under considera- 
tion, it would be inexpedient to present 
to Parliament at the present time any 
Papers on the subject. 


EGYPTIAN LOAN. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will ascertain 
from the Financial Adviser of the 
Egyptian Government the amount of 
commission paid to Messrs. Rothschild 
and Sons for issuing the new Egyptian 
3} per Cent. Loan ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : This is a matter 
entirely within the discretion of the 
Egyptian Government. 


MORELL’S CHARITY. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) : I beg toask the hon. Member for 
the Penrith Division of Cumberland 
(Mr. J. W. Loavther) whether the Charity 
Commissioners have, since the. date of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the City Livery Companies, in 1884, 
dealt with Morell’s Charity of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company; and, if so, in what 
way, both generally and with special 
reference to 30 acres of land at Barking, 
part of the corpus of the Charity ? 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners 
are taking proceedings for the establish- 
ment of a new scheme. The scheme 
does not deal with the land at Barking. 


The Corporation of 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in view of the great inconvenience which 
is occasioned in the several Public Depart- 
ments by the existence of vacancies in 
the staff, and the stagnation of promo- 


tion which has occurred since the app2int- | 


ment of the Royal Commission on Civil 
Establishments, the Treasury will ex- 
.pedite the settlement of the various 
establishment questions now under their 
consideration, and sanction the promo- 
tion of those clerks of the Second Division 
who have already been recommended by 
the Heads of their Departments under the 
new Regulations set forth in the recent 
Treasury Minutes and the Order in 
Council ? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen,’St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The Treasury has been 
busily engaged upon these questions, 
and material progress has been made 
towards their settlement. But the reduc- 
tion of various establishments to a fixed 
cadre, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, is 
a matter concerning which a great 
variety of opinions may be legitimately 
expressed, and which demands the most 
careful adjustment. The promotion of 
Second Division clerks to the upper class 
in that Division and to staff posts, must 
necessarily depend on the schemes 
adopted for the entire Departments, as it 
is these schemes which will determine 
the classification and distribution of the 
work. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works what is the height from ground 
floor of the House to the Committee 
Rooms and the Ladies Gallery, and 
would it be possible to put up a lift or 
lifts for the convenience of Members and 
of ladies visiting the House ? 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puvunkert, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I find that the height of this 
building, from the ground floor to the 
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Committee Rooms, is 39ft. 3in. It would 
be possible to introduce into the stair. 
case leading to the Ladies’ Gallery a small 
lift to contain three people, but it would 
be an expensive undertaking. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
Is there not already a lift for coals, and 
could not the ladies be substituted for 
coals ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: Such a lift does 
exist, and it certainly could be used either 
for the ladies or the coals; but I think 
it would be very difficult to combine the 
two. I can give no undertaking at 
present. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: During the re- 
cess will the right hon. Gentleman in- 
quire into the matter ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I have no objection 
to do that. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee) : Has the right 
hon. Gentleman obtained any estimate of 
the cost ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: No, Sir. 


THE CORPORATION OF NEWCASTLE- 
UNDER-LYME. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can fix an early date 
for the holding of the promised inquiry 
into the way in which the Corporation. of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme have expended 
the proceeds of a loan of £23,624, 
originally borrowed for certain specific 
purposes, several of which have not been 
carried out; whether, when an urban 
Sanitary Authority borrows money under 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, that Board has any control which 
will enable it to secure that the money 
is expended for the purposes for which 
it is borrowed ; and whether such autho- 
rities are under statutory or other obliga- 
tion to publish to the ratepayers any 
accounts which will show how the pro- 
ceeds of loans are expended and from 
time to time otherwise dealt with ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received a communica- 
tion from one of the Councillors of the 
Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme, in 
which it is alleged that certain monies 
which have been raised under the 
sanction of the Board have not been 
wholly applied to the purposes for which 
the loan was sanctioned. The Board have 
forwarded a copy of the communication 
as regards these allegations to che Town 
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Council, but have not yet received their 
reply. The Board have been informed 
of a further proposal of the Town Council 
to borrow. No sanction to a further loan 
will be given without a local inquiry, and 
at that inquiry the question as to the 
appropriation of the proposed loan will 
be considered. In the case of Local 
Boards and other authorities, whose 
accounts are subject to the audit of the 
District Auditors, it would be the duty 
of the Auditor to satisfy himself that 
monies borrowed for a particular purpose 
are applied to that purpose. In the 
case, however, of a Municipal Corpora- 
tion the accounts are not audited by the 
Auditors appointed by the Board. Under 
Section 233 of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, the Treasurer's accounts 
are open to the inspection of the Council, 
and an abstract of these accounts is to be 
open to the inspection of all the rate- 
payers of the borough, and copies thereof 
are to be delivered to ratepayers on pay- 
ment of a reasonable price. These pro- 
visions are made applicable to the 
accounts of a Town Council acting as an 
Urban Authority by Section 246 of the 
Public Health Act. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Am I to under- 
stand that an inquiry will be made if 
the right hon. Gentleman is not satisfied 
in regard to the manner in which the 
money has been expended ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The inquiry I have 
spoken of would be an inquiry as to the 
circumstances connected with a further 
application for a loan. In regard to all 
applications for power to raise money by 
loan an inquiry is held; but 1 have 
pointed out that the Local Government 
Board have no power to appoint Auditors. 
They do not possess the same control 
over the expenditure of money in the 
ease of Corporations as they do in the 
ase of Local Boards. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: If the applica- 
tion for a further loan is not persisted in 
have the Local Government Board no 
authority to inquire as to the expendi- 
ture of the money already borrowed ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; we have 
no authority ; none. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS—BAYONETS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary for War 
what contracts and for what total number 
of bayonets have been made with 
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Messrs. Wilkinson, and what number of 
bayonets have been delivered under 
such contracts; whether, subsequent to 
the respective contracts or any of them 
being originally made, any alterations 
were made in the shape of the bayonets 
or the test to which they were to be 
submitted; and whether the short 
bayonets or knives now being used with 
the new magazine rifle are those for 
which the first contract was given to 
Messrs. Wilkinson ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): Only one contract has been 
made with Messrs. Wilkinson for 
bayonets, namely, for 150,000. Originally 
they were to have been of the pattern 
known as the Enfield Martini, 1877, 
and to a specification dated September, 
1888; 42,000 were made under this 
order. In September, 1889, it was de- 
cided that the remaining 108,000 should 
be made of the 1888 pattern, and toa 
revised specification, which was sent to 
the contractors on November 11, 1889. 
These are the short bayonets used with 
the magazine rifie, for which the test 
naturally differs from that of the longer 
weapon of the 1887 pattern. Con- 
sequently, the bayonets ordered in 1889 
are not those for which the original 
contract was made. 

‘Mr. HANBURY : In the new contract 
was the price altered ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I believe there 
was some alteration in the price. 


‘THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police submitted 
an estimate of £138 for gratuities to 
the police who performed extra duty, and 
the Secretary of State granted £100 
only, and, in consequence, the allowances 
have had to be reduced below the usual 
scale; and, if so, will he say why the 
usual course has not been followed ? 

Mr. G. BRUCE (Finsbury, Holborn) 
also asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the Police Order quoted 
in the Daily Telegraph, of Saturday last, 
relating to the grant of refreshment 
allowances or gratuities to the officers 
and men of the Metropolitan Police 
Force; whether it is the fact that the 
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police have been deprived of the usual 
refreshment allowance to which they are 
entitled under the Rules; what is the 
Rule governing the grant of refreshment 
allowances, and was the claim, in respect 
of which the £100 (mentioned in the 
Order) was given, made under that Rule ; 
have any other payments of that charac- 
ter been made; and whether any 
steps have been taken to mitigate the 
pressure of exceptional work falling 
upon officers and men of the Police 
Force ? 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): I have also to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the grants of refreshment 
allowancesor gratuities tothe Metropolitan 
Police for extra service in times of 
emergency, whether the sum of £138 
represented the allowances, calculated on 
the usual scale for the extra work done 
by the police during the recent gas 
and dock strikes; whether that sum 
was reduced to £100; whether he is 
aware that this reduction has caused 
great discontent amongst the men, and 
whether he will explain his reasons for 
the reduction ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I will 
answer the questions of the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill), 
and my hon. Friends the Members for 
Westminster (Mr. Burdett-Coutts), and 
Holborn (Mr. G. Bruce), numbered 26 
and 28, at the same time. Refreshment 
allowances are governed by the Regula- 
tions of the Police Force, and are allow- 
ances for expenses incurred, subject to 
two conditions, namely, that a man has 
been on duty over nine hours continu- 
ously, and that he was on duty too far 
from his home or Division to return for 
meals. This refreshment allowance has 
never been refused, and has never been 
reduced in any case which comes wi‘hin 
the Rules. Last September the Commis- 
sioner asked that the refreshment 
allowance should be granted to men who 
were not entitled to it, because they had 
not fulfilled the conditions laid down in 
the Rules, but who had done extra duty 
or had suffered loss of leave in connection 
with meetings in Hyde Park, and these 
demands were made on several occasions. 
They involved the principle that the 
police had an equitable right to be paid 

Mr. G. Bruce 
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for loss of leave or for overtime beyond 
their usual spell of eight hours’ duty. 
This principle has not hitherto been. 
admitted in the administration of the 
police. It appears to me contrary to the 
terms on which the police are employed. 
It carries with it the consequence of 
payment for all overtime beyond an 
eight hours’ day. Idid not feel justified 
in allowing this novel claim. But whilst 
I declined to grant a refreshment allow- 
ance, which had not been earned, I 
awarded in recognition of the zeal and 
good services of the police a round sum 
of £100, to be distributed by the Com- 
missioner at his discretion among those: 
men who had been most inconvenienced 
by extra work or loss of leave. The 
Commissioner asked that this gratuity 
might be increased to £138, on the 
ground that £138 would enable him to 
grant the refreshment allowance, which 
I had just declined to allow as unsound in 
principle, andcontrary tothe Rules. [had 
had no previous estimate of this amount. 
I declined this application. This was in 
February last. No distribution of the 
£100 gratuity was made till the 13th 
inst.; and the distribution, contrary to 
my intention, is not on the basis of 
rewards for exceptional hardship, but om 
the basis of a reduced refreshment allow- 
ance. It is very .possible that discon- 
tent has been caused by the manner in 
which this gift has been distributed. On 
May 28, [ awarded another gratuity of 
£200 for extra work done by the police: 
on other occasions when the refresh- 
ment allowance had not been earned. 
Altogether, I have distributed in gratui- 
ties of this kind, beyond and outside 
the Rules governing refreshment allow- 
ances, over £900 since July last. I also, 
in December last, sanctioned the substan- 
tial increase of 1,000 men to the Police 
Force, largely with the view of mitigating 
the pressure of exceptional work falling 
upon officers and men, and my desire 
has always been to treat the Force with 
consideration and liberality, and to recog- 
nise, so far as I could, the zeal and devo- 
tion displayed by the Metropolitan Police 
of all ranks. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) = 
How many of the 1,000 men have been 
already added ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: If I am toanswer 
the question with perfect accuracy I 
must ask for notice. The increase was 
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sanctioned in December last, and is to be 
made at the rate of 100 men a month. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is that the 
increase which was sanctioned by the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt) ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: No; it was sanc- 
tioned by me in December last. 

Mr. K. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to confer with the Chief Secretary in 
order to see how English money is spent 
upon the police in Ireland. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): When will the question of the 
addition to the Police Force, and the 
consequent provision of expense, be 
brought before the House ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid I 
must ask for notice of that question. It 
will not be in the Vote this year. 

Mr. STUART: Am I to understand 
that this House has no voice as to the 
number of the police ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: All I intended to 
say was that no Vote of the House will 
be asked for in order to meet the 
expense. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Then how is 
the expense to be met ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Ont of the in- 
come of the Metropolitan Police Fund. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Is it not the 
case that the income of the Metropolitan 
Police Fund was not too much in the past 
year ; and how is it to be made sufficient 
to meet the necessities of more police- 
men } 

Mr. MATTHEWS: On the Police 
Vote the fullest explanation will be given 
to the House. 

Siz W. HARCOURT (Derby): Do I 
understand the Secretary of State to say 
that no Vote is going to be taken this 
year in the Estimates for the sum which 
is to be paid out of public money for the 
Metropolitan Police ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Is it intended 
to bring forward the Police Vote at such 
a time that the House may have an 
opportunity of discussing it ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Srra, Strand, West- 
minster): The Police Vote will be 
brought forward on an early day. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: May 1 ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 


_ partment whether, before the Second 
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Reading of the Police Bill is taken, he 
would publish the fixed scale (within the 
meaning of Clause 3) which he proposed 
to adopt for ordinary pensions in the 
Metropolitan Police Force. 


Mr. MATTHEWS : Publication of the 
scale at the present time would be 
premature. It is enough for me to say 
that it ‘is my intention, if the Bill passes 
in its present shape, to adopt the 
maximum scale in the schedule as the 
scale for ordinary pensions in the Metro- 
politan Police Force, and pot to prescribe 
any limit of age as a qualification of the 
right to claim pension after 25 years” 
service. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Caprain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
when the Greenwich Hospital Accounts 
will be in the hands of Members; and 
whether any opportunity will be afforded 
for their discussion ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: On the 20th 
June. The usual facilities in discussing 
Estimates will be offered. 


SHEERNESS DOCKS, 


Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
steps are being taken, or will be taken, 
to enlarge the docks at Sheerness, so as 
to obviate the necessity for large ships 
having to go to Chatham ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Admiralty 
are at the present time considering a 
suggestion to lengthen one of the docks 
at Sheerness for accommodating vessels. 
of a certain class, as it is proposed by 
the present Board of Admiralty to build 
vessels of a larger size at Sheerness than 
have hitherto been constructed there. 


CONSTITUTION HILL. 

Captain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether, in view of the experience 
gained of the traffic on Constitution Hill 
during the height of the season, this 
road can now be thrown open to cyclists ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have not received 
any official Report on the subject; but it 
seems to me that the volume of traffic 
on Constitution Hill is steadily in- 
creasing. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation whether a Circular has been 
issued by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, to the effect that in future no 
pupil on the register of an elementary 
school can be examined in science by 
that Department ; whether he is aware 
that several School Boards in Scotland 
have, on the strength of encouragement 
held out to them by the Department, 
incurred considerable expense in pro- 
viding laboratories and apparatus, as well 
as teaching power, all of which will, 
under the new conditions imposed by 
the Circular referred to, be rendered 
useless; and whether, in the circum- 
stances, the Department will withdraw 
the conditions imposed by the said 
Circular so far, at least, as it refers to 
Scotland 4 


Me. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 


Hamlets, Poplar): May I ask whether 
the Minute in question will apply equally 
to Board Schools in England ? 

Taos VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyke, Kent, 


Dartford): The Circular in question was 
issued to check the duplication of pay- 
ments caused by the overlapping of the 
functions of the Education Departments 
in the three Kingdoms and the opera- 
tions of the Science and Art Depart. 
ment; but representations having been 
made to me that paragraph 2 of the 
Circular will have a detrimental effect 
upon science instruction in many schools, 
Lam considering the possibility of sub- 
stituting for the rule there laid down 
some regulation which, without being 
open to the same exception, will promote 
the object we have in view. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, S.): 
similar Rule apply to Ireland ? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to be good enough 
to put the question down. 


Will a 


THE POST OFFICE SERYANTS. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Postmaster Gene- 
ral whether the East Central letters of 
the French Mail, which arrived on 
Saturday night at 6.40, and should 
have gone out by the 8.15 delivery 
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the same night, were still in the office 
on Sunday night ; whether the block in 
the East Central Offiee on Saturday 
night was as great as is usually the 
case at Christmas time ; and what is the 
cause of such unusual pressure? I have 
to ask, further, whether it has been 
reported to him that on Friday last, on 
the Western District, postmen who 
should have finished their delivery at 
4.20, and be on duty again at 5.20, only 
finished their delivery at 5.40, and were 
then deprived of their usual time allow- 
ance for tea; whether such delay was 
caused by the non-arrival in due time of 
the district bags from the Central Office ; 
and what was the cause of such delay ; 
whether it is the case that a large 
quantity of circulars which were re- 
ceived at the General Post Office on the 
13th instant were not despatched till 
10 a.m. on Monday the 16th instant ; 
whether, in consequence, the usual 10.20 
a.m. delivery was delayed fully half-an- 
hour ; whether a special staff was asked 
to work on all through Saturday night; . 
and whether, in the ordinary course, 
such circulars would have gone out on 
Saturday morning? I have also to ask 
how much has been expended at the 
E.C. and W. District Post Offices in pay- 
ment for extra duty caused by the 
suspension of postmen at those offices 
for attending a Trade Union meeting on 
the 16th May ; and why the letters by 
the Dutch mail arriving at 8.15 a.m. on 
Saturday and Monday were not delivered 
until between 11.30 and 12.45 ; whether 
this was two hours beyond the usual and 
proper time ; and whether he can take 
steps to prevent this delay, which causes 
great inconvenience to business men in 
the City? 

«!HE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr, 
Raikes, Cambridge University): To 
questions Nos. 29, 30, 31; and 33 the 


answer is, in each case, There is no foun- 
dation for the statements suggested. To 
question 32 the answer is £5 6s. 6d. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman is the same 
which he gave me two or three days 
ago. Ishould like to ask him on what 
authority he makes the statement that 
there is no foundation whatever for these 
allegations? ‘I can only say that the 
information has been supplied to me on 
the very highest authority. 
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*Mr. RAIKES: I have made the state 
ment on the best official information I 
could obtain at the Post Office. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
will state the number of postmen who 
had a part of their wages forfeited for 
attending a Trade Union meeting on 16th 
May, the ordinary weekly wage of the 
men, and the total amount forfeited ? 

*Mr. RATKES: Thirty one ; but three 
having given satisfactory assurances for 
their good behaviour, the punishment 
in their case has been remitted. The 
wages of the men ranged from 18s. to 
32s. The total amount forfeited cannot 
be stated at present or until it be known 
how many of the men, besides those who 
have already done so, are prepared to 
give satisfactory assurances for their 
good behaviour. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state what are the satis- 
factory assurances these men have 
given? 

*Mr. RAIKES: They have given their 
word, which I regard as a satisfactory 
assurance. 

Mer. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : Do, the Regulations apply 
to the superior officers as well as the 
working men ? 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he will state whether 
the persons he sent to obtain, or from 
whom he did obtain, the names and num- 
bers of the men who attended the meeting 
on Clerkenwell Green on 16th May, have 
reported some men as being at that 
meeting who were not there; and 
whether the officers who performed this 
work were the ordinary overseers or 
assistant overseers, or whether they were 
from the Confidential or Criminal In- 
vestigation Department ? 

*Mr. RAIKES : It is the fact that some 
of the men who were reported as being 
at the meeting on Clerkenwell Green on 
the 16th May have stated that they 
were not there, or that they happened to 
be passing on their way without any 
intention of attending the meeting. In 
all such vases the assurances of the men 
have been accepted. The officers em- 


ployed were of various grades, and did 
not belong to the Confidential Inquiry 
Branch. 
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Mrz. C. GRAHAM: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether Mr. Raynor, 
assistant or second class overseer, and 
Mr. Birch, foreman porter, at the 
Western District Post Office, were 
sent to Cavendish Square on 16th May 
to take the names and numbers of 
the postmen who assembled there for a 
Trades Union procession ; whether these 
gentlemen went on their own respon- 
sibility ; and, in either case, whether 
their information was made use of; 
whether, in consequence, Mr. Raynor 
lost all control over his subordinates, 
and had to be removed to a new 
position ; and whether such officials will 
be so employed in future ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have to say that the 
officers employed on this occasion acted 
under the instructions of their official 
superiors. It would therefore serve no 
useful purpose to mention the names of 
individuals so employed. Mr. Raynor 
has been removed to afresh duty, but 
not in consequence of his having lost 
control over his sudordinates. For the 
future the same or some other Post Office 
servants will be similarly employed as 
occasion may require. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that in 1882 a meeting of postmen, 
including delegates from country post- 
men, was held in the Memorial Hall, 
to which the public were admitted, at 
which a Member of Parliament and 
several postmen made speeches; and 
whether postmen were punished for at- 
tending or speaking at such meeting ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am not aware of the 
circumstance to which the hon. Member 
refers, and the shortness of the notice has 
not admitted of my making inquiry. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he has 
taken any steps to ascertain the objects 
and methods of organisation and action 
of the Postmen’s Union; whether he 
will communicate the result to the 
House; and whether, if he should be 
satisfied that it does fully represent 
the postmen, and that they wish matters 
affecting their wages, hours of labour, 
&c., to be negotiated between the Depart- 
ment and their Trade Union officials, 
he will take steps to give effect to their 
wishes ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir. I. must 
absolutely decline to discuss matters 
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affecting the postmen, except with the 
postmen themselves. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
declines to treat with anyone but the 
postmen themselves? Is the Secretary 
to the Postmen’s Union to be excluded 
from discussions as to the interests of the 
men ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The postmen are per- 
fectly well aware that the person 
described as the Secretary to the Post- 
men’s Union is not, and never has been, 
a Post Office servant; and it is the 
universal rule that matters, relating to 
persons engaged in the Service can only 
be discussed between them and their 
superior officers. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Do these men, on 
becoming postmen, forfeit their right to 
join a Trades Union; and has the right 
hon. Gentleman any right to subject 
them to quasi-military discipline ? 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
ancient contention of the employers of 
this country was that they alone should 
settle any disputes with their workmen, 
without the interposition of the Secretary 
of a Trades Union? There were con- 
tinual conflicts in consequence; but 
since the employers of labour have taken 
the more common-sense plan of discussing 
these matters with the Secretary of the 
Union there ‘has been much peace. 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will not take the advantage 
of the experience gained by the em- 
ployers of labour, and adopt the same 
plan in his Department ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I must point out that 
I have only endeavoured to carry out the 
Regulations of my Department, which, 
I may add, have been considerably re- 
laxed for the benefit of the men. In 
regard to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), the 
most recent experience indicates, I think, 
the advisability of maintaining a firm 
and resolute attitude. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: I wish to havea 
decided answer in the affirmative or 
negative as to whether these men are 
prohibited from joining a Trade Union, or 
whether they are not ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I can only say, again, 
that the men are quite free to form or 
join Associations for their mutual benefit 

Mr. Raikes 
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and mutual consideration of matters 
affecting their status ; but it is impossible 
for the Department to recognise any 
combination which attempts to dictate 
to it on matters relating to its adminis- 
tration. 


MALTESE MARRIAGES. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is a fact; as 
stated by Lord Salisbury— 

‘That mixed marriages in Malta, where one 
party is a Koman Catholic and the other is not, 
remain in the same position which they have 
previouslv held, und are not in any way 
affected ;” 
and whether the Governor of Malta 
will, in accordance with the practice 
which has been in existence for many 
years, continue to issue licences to 
Protestant ministers authorising them 
to celebrate such marriages ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes. It is not 

intended to alter the law regulating 
mixed marriages in Malta. I cannot 
say, positively, within what limits it has 
been the practice of the Governor of 
Malta to issue licences authorising 
Protestant ministers to celebrate mar- 
riages. Further inquiry will be made 
as to this. But our intention is that 
Protestants shall not be placed, in any 
respect, in a worse position. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What does Sir 
Lintorn Simmonds wantat Rome? Who 
asked him to be sent there? Was it the 
Maltese people ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : He went there 
in order to settle some matters affecting 
the welfare of the people of Malta. Of 
course, he was sent by the responsible 
Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Did the Catholics 
of Malta ask that he should. be sent to 
Rome ? . 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Not that I am 


aware of. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS— MAYO AND 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury if any 
decision has as yet been come to by the 
Treasury as to what line or lines of light 
railways are to be constructed in Mayo 
under the Light Railways Act of last 
year? 
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The Tipperary and 
10 THE TREA- 


SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Nego- 
tiations are going on, and I hope that a 
satisfactory arrangement may be arrived 


at. 

Mr. CRILLY : Seeing that the chief 
aim of these schemes was to give em- 
ployment to the people of the district, and 
that the spring crops are now cut down, 
and the people will have nothing to do 
until harvest time, will the Government 
endeavour to overcomethis unaccountable 
delay in making these lines? Is the 
hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Mr. Barton, whose line in Donegal is 
being pushed forward, is the same Mr. 
Barton who reported upon the line to 
Belmullet, and why should his schemes 
be favoured while nothing for Mayo is 
being favoured ? 

* Mr. JACKSON : It is obvious that the 
hon. Member ought to give notice of a 
question of that kind, containing as it does 
allegations in which I do not agree. 


THE TIPPERARY AND CASHEL 
MEETINGS. 

Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E., Rad- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether it is true that large bodies of 
constabulary assaulted with batons and 
chased the people of Tipperary Town on 
Sunday 25th May, without previously 
giving them authoritative notice to dis- 
perse, and although no resistance was 
offered or attempted ; whether it is true 
that on the same day Colonel Cadell, 
R.M., referring to Father Humphreys 
and the honourable Members for Kast 
Mayo, East Tipperary, Mid Tipperary, 
South Galway, and South Louth, who 
were conferring together, gave the orders 
to the police: “ Men, draw your batons,” 
and “Charge, and clear these fellows 
out ;” whether it is true that similar 
assaults on the inhabitants, many of 
whom were women, were committed in 
Boherlahan village in the presence of 
Mr. Bruan, R.M., and at Cashel, in the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Shannon, R.M., and 
in both cases without any preliminary 
request to disperse being made by the 
proper authority ; whether it is true that 
on Mr. Bruan entering Cashel at the 
head of a body of military and police, he 
was publicly addressed by Mr. Shannon 
in the words, “ Bravo, Bruan! we have 
batoned them like hell in Cashel to-day,” 
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and whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of separating the magisterial from 
the police functions of the Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Iam informed the people were not 
dispersed without previous warning. 
With regard to Mr. Bruen, previous 
notification was given. The statement 
as to Colonel Caddell that gentleman 
completely denies. Mr. Shannon like- 
wise denies that he used the language 
attributed to him. I quite agree with 
the last part of the question, and I shall 
take care that arrangements are made 
even more effective than those now 
existing. 

*Mr. LEAKE: Are we to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman takes the 
denial of the Magistrates mentioned, 
rather than the statements made by eye- 
witnesses and ear-witnesses, and by hon. 
Members in their place in this House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Those Magis- 
trates were eye-witnesses and ear-wit- 
nesses of the facts. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
evidence on oath be received if tendered ; 
or does the right hon. Gentleman prefer 
to take the simple word of Magistrates 
who are themselves incriminated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should like 
to know the circumstances under which 
the evidence cn oath would be tendered. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): Five hon. 
Members agree in making a statement. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman not con- 
sider that sufficient for an inquiry ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. The 
grounds for an inquiry on oath are not 
so simple as the hon. Member seems to 
imagine. I am strictly following pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. GILL: Is the word of Colonel 
Cadell to be taken in preference to the 
word of five hon. Members ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Colonel 
Caddell is a man in every way worthy of 
credence. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): If four 
or five affidavits are laid before the 
Government, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man order an inquiry on oath? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
power to order an inquiry on oath. . 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that the Constabu- 
lary Code provides for an inquiry ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: For a Depart- 
mental Inquiry. If sufficient evidence is 
placed before me which, in my opinion, 
justifies a Departmental Inquiry, that may 
be held; but I will give no antecedent 
promise on the subject until I see the 
nature of the evidence. 

*Mr. LEAKE: Is the House to under- 
stand that the very explicit words alleged 
to have been used by Mr. Shannon are 
due to the imagination of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). 

Mr. GILL: Does the Chief Secretary 
consider the words of five Members of 
this House worthy of the same credence 
as the words of Colonel Cadell. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman desire to imply 
that they are not worthy of consi- 
deration ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I do 
not. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is it cus- 

_tomary for Resident Magistrates to 
exercise judicial as well as executive 
functions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is perfectly 
true that any Resident Magistrate may be 
called upon to exercise judicial as well as 
executive functions; but he does not 
exercise a judical function in regard to 
the same services and transactions as he 

The 


exercises an executive function. 
two functions are divided. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman calla baton charge an 
executive function ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly, Sir. 


IRISH PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland what is the number 
of warders that constitutes a com- 
plete staff in each of the three 
classes into which the ordinary prisons 
of Ireland are divided; whether the 
staff in all classes have to do the 
same duty, and observe the same hours ; 
what is the average number of hours 
per week each warder in each class of 
prison has to work; how often has a 
warder in each class todo night duty per 
month ; how many holidays or _half- 
holidays (exclusive of half-days before 
and after night duty) a warder gets in a 
month ; is a warder ever entitled toa 
holiday except on the recommendation 
of the Governor ; if the staff of a prison 
is reduced, owing to sickness or from 
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any other cause, must the other warders 
in the prison do the duty of the absent 
warder or warders ; do the warders per- 
forming such extra duty get any extra 
pay ; and have old-service warders been 
deprived, by a Minute of the Treasury, 
of the pension they were entitled to as 
prevailing at the time they entered the 
Service ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the number of 
warders is not uniform in any class of 
prisons, but is regulated under Treasury 
sanction, according to the circumstances 
of each prison. The duties and hours of 
the staffs of the different prisons neces- 
sarily vary considerably according to 
circumstances. The average number of 
hours of actual duty per week may be 
taken to be about 82 in the larger 
prisons. In small prisons, where the 
staffs are limited, these hours are some- 
times necessarily exceeded, but in these 
cases the general duties are of a much 
lighter character. In most prisons night 
duty is taken by each warder about 
three or four times in the month. In 
most prisons the warders get a half- 
holiday on every second Sunday and 
prison holiday. No holidays are granted, 
except on special application, but each 
warder is entitled to 14 days’ annual 
leave. When the staff of a prison is 
temporarily reduced owing to the sickness 
of a warder or other cause, sometimes the 
other warders of the prison are required 
to do the duty of the absent warder ; 
in other cases extra assistance is supplied, 
if possible, from another prison. There 
is no provision enabling the Board to 
give extra pay in such cases. The 
Board are not aware what Treasury 
Minute is referred to; but the Prisons 
Act of 1877 (section 27) provides that’ 
old prison officers shall hold their offices 
on like terms and tenure as before the 
Act. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Have not many 
warders refused the half-holidays because 
they had to wear uniform ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I have no such 
information. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : Is it 
not the fact that before the right hon. 
Gentleman took office warders were 
allowed to spend their holidays out of 
uniform ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It may be so, 
but I have had nothing to do with it. 
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CHARGES OF RIOT AND ASSAULT AT 
PORTUMNA. 

Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the inquiry made by the Constabulary 
Authorities into the conduct of Consta- 
bles O’Gowan and M‘Grady, as disclosed 
in the evidence given in the dismissed 
cases of riot and assault brought by 
them against five men before. two Resi- 
dent Magistrates at Portumna, on 27th 
May last, whether he can now state the 
result of that investigation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the officers 
who inquired into the case find that the 
constables, while not drunk, had taken 
more intoxicating liquor on the occasion 
in question than men employed on 
responsible duty should indulge. in. 
With regard to one of the constables, I 
am informed some further steps will be 
necessary before his case can be dealt 
with. The. case of the other constable 
does not now arise in connection with 
this matter,as he is being discharged 
from the force in consequence of a serious 
breach of discipline, subsequently com- 
mitted. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has there been any 
finding upon the evidence given by the 
constables, which was found to be false ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have given 
the hon. Member all the information I 


possess. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Has it been found 
that the constable who said he dis- 
charged his gun in self-defence was 
justified in discharging his gun? 

' Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The case of 
one constable is still swb judice, and the 
other constable has been dismissed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is there any 
objection to prosecuting the constables 
for perjury, as they apparently perjured 
themselves in getting up the case against 
the five men ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The whole 


matter is under consideration. 


“SHADOWING” BY THE IRISH POLICE. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what are the au- 
thorities or official persons who determine 
whether any individual is so notoriously 
engaged in boycotting or intimidation as 
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to be rightly subject to shadowing by 
the police in Ireland; whether such 
authorities or official persons take any 
evidenee before they order a man to be 
shadowed ; whether the accused has any 
opportunity of defence; and is there 
any limit fixed to the period during 
which a man may be shadowed without 
being brought before a legal tribunal to 
be tried for the offence in which he is 
held to be notoriously engaged ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Divisional 
Commissioner or other Local Authority 
responsible for the carrying out of the . 
law in the district directs the duty in 
question. The directions are given on 
information being forthcoming that the 
suspect is actively engaged in promoting 
illegal practices. It is not usual to 
inform the suspected person that he is 
being watched. To do so would render 
the obtaining of evidence with a view to. 
prosecution more difficult. No limit of 
the nature mentioned in the last para- 
graph can be fixed, but, as I explained 
yesterday, the shadowing is at once 
stopped ‘as soon as there is any ground 
for thinking it unnecessary. 

Mr. PICTON: Does the right hor. 
Gentleman’s answer apply to the new 
method of shadowing, by which one 
constable walks abreast of the shadowed 
man and another at his heels ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It applies to 
all shadowing in Ireland. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: On whatauthority 
can anyone connected with the police 
give directions which could not possibly 
be for the detection or prevention of 
crime ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman see that a record of these 
orders for shadowing is kept, so that it 
may not be in the power of any con- 
stable to inflict this nuisance without 
leaving some trace of it behind ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is 
always some such record kept, I imagine. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) the prevention and reduction of 
crime is the justification for this shadow- 
ing. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state on what authority, 
or upon what suspicion of crime, three 
ladies—namely, Lady Sandhurst, Miss 
Conybeare, and Miss Vivian—were 
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shadowed by the police in Tipperary in 
the early days of July last year ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member will give notice of that question 
I will make inquiries on the subject. 

Dr. KENNY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that this system of shadowing has 
gone on to such an extent, and is of such 
an indiscriminate character, that two 
most respectable persons, who came from 
Manchester to Tipperary from mere 
motives of curiosity and to gain infor- 
mation, were also shadowed by the police 
to such an extent that that they were 
obliged to return to Dublin in disgust ; 
and whether one of the persons shadowed 
was not connected with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Election Committee in Man- 
chester ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. Gentleman has got an incorrect 
version of the facts; but I will, if he 
wishes me to do so, make further in- 
quiry. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any statistics as to the 
number of persons shadowed, and the 
number of police employed in that ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must have 
notice of the question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not know the number? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course I do 
not know the number. I do not carry 
these statistics in my head. 

Mr. GILL: With reference to the 
new method of shadowing—namely, 
walking side by side with the person 
shadowed, and another policeman follow- 
ing at his heels—l desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what: constitutes 
the superiority of that system over the 
old method ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether any charge of boycotting 
or intimidation has been made against 
the Rev. David Macrae, a minister of 
religion at Dundee, who is at present 
travelling in Ireland for the benefit of 
his health ; and on what grounds he was 
recently “shadowed” by the police 
while travelling from Newbridge to 
Clongorey ? 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.’): I have also 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 

Mr. Conybeare 
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the Rev. Mr. Macrae, of Dundee, and his 
wife, when visiting Clongorey on Thurs- 
day last, were shadowed by a policeman- 
man name Keating, who followed them 
from point to point on a bicycle, going 
everywhere the visitors went to; and 
whether he can say why they were so 
shadowed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: TI have asked 
for information, but have not- yet 
obtained it. It is, therefore, necessa 
that I should ask for further time. 


TENANTS OF TOWN PARKS IN IRE- 
LAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, &.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
under what provision of the Land 
Purchase (Ireland) Bill the tenants of 
town parks in Ireland are entitled to 
relief without the consent of the land- 
lord ; and whether he will introduce a 
clause to enable them to have fair rents 
fixed in respect of their holdings? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, the 
purchase must be by mutual consent. 


COLOUR BLINDNESS AMONG SAILORS. 

Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if the Committee 
who were appointed to investigate 
the subject of colour blindness amongst 
our Mercantile Marine have yet reported ; 
and, if not, when they will be likely to 
do so; and if he could briefly state the 
mode adopted for testing ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I conclude 
that the hon. Member refers to the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, which is 
investigating this subject. The Com- 
mittee was only appointed in March, and 
I have not yet heard when it is likely to 
make its Report. 


LITERATURE FOR IRISH PAUPERS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland are empowered, 
as similar Bodies are in England, to 
defray out of the rates the cost of supply- 
ing the inmates of workhouses with 
newspapers, periodicals, and books; 
whether he is aware that the President 
of the Local Government Board in 
England has directed that the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board shall be 
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instructed, in connection with their visits 
to workhonses, to give this subject their 
special attention, and to report to the 
Board as to the views and practice of the 
Guardians with respect to such supply ; 
whether he will give, if he can do so 
legally, similar directions to Local 
Government Board Inspectors in Ireland ; 
and whether, if the law in Ireland is in 
this respect different from the law in 
England, the Government will introduce 
a measure for the assimilation of the 
law in Ireland to the law in England 
on this subject ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
enactment specifically authorising Boards 
of Guardians to provide a supply of 
literature for workhouse inmates from 
the rates, though it is possible they may 
have such authority under their general 
powers. Iam aware of the action taken 
in England referred to in the second 
paragraph. I am causing similar action 
to be taken in Ireland, and shall give the 
whole matter careful consideration. 
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THE FERMOY PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether civil processes 
for damages have been issued by Mr. 
Thomas Barry, P.L.G., against District 
Inspectors Ball and Sergeant, R.1.C., 
Currabeha, Fermoy, in which the 
defendants are charged with assaulting 
and wounding the plaintiff; and 
whether, since plaintiff announced his 
intention of proceeding by civil bill for 
the assault, he has been served with a 
summons for having obstructed the 
police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The legal 
proceedings appear to be still pending, 
and it would not be proper for me to 
make a statement in the matter. 

Mr. FLYNN: It is because legal 
proceedings are still proceeding that I 
put the question on the Paper. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am unwill- 
ing to answer a matter of fact in the 
question, because it might prejudice the 
action. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is the 
matter of fact which might prejudice the 
case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As faras 1 am 
concerned I should be glad to answer 
the question ; what I refer to is the 
question of the dates of the two actions. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: When Mr. 
Barry said that he would proceed 
against the police did they say that if 
he did so they would bring that charge 
against him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that 
the hon. Gentleman is in error. As he 
presses the question I will inform him 
that the police summons was on the 
6th; the notification of the civil case 
was on the 9th. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is not the 
point, as the right hon. Gentleman well 
knows. The point is that Mr. Barry, 
having informed the police that he 
should proceed civilly against them they 
immediately served him with notice of 
prosecution. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I know nothing 
of any threat on the part of Mr. Barry. 


CATHOLICS IN IRISH PRISONS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state, for each of the months 
since September last, the number of 
Catholic prisoners confined in Derry 
Gaol, and the terms for which they have 
been imprisoned ; whether any Catholic 
clergyman has, during that period, been 
permitted to visit such prisoners; has 
any Catholic service been conducted in 
the prison chapel during that period ; 
whether he still refuses to sanction the 
appointment by the Bishop of the Diocese 
to the prison chaplaincy of such clergy- 
man as the Bishop may see fit to 
nominate # 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
May I ask if the hon. Member for 
Camborne, when in prison, received the 
ministrations of a Catholic chaplain ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The answer to 
the first paragraph is too long to read to 
the House, but I have directed a copy 
to be sent to the hon. Member who puts 
the question. Many of the prisoners 
have been confined but a very short time 
in Londonderry Prison, as since Decem- 
ber last those Roman Catholic prisoners 
whose sentences amounted to a month 
or more have from week to week been 
removed to another prison to which a 
Reman Catholic clergyman is attached. 
In accordance with the practice of the 
Service, in relation to prisoners of any 
denomination other than those of the 
paid chaplains attached to a prison, the 
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Governor of Londonderry Prison duly 
reports to the nearest officiating Roman 
Catholic clergyman the committal of 
every new prisoner of that religion, with 
an intimation that permission can be 
had for visiting such prisoners. Such 
permission has, however, been availed 
of by the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man of the district only eight times 
during the period in question, and 
then only at the request of individual 
prisoners. Owing to the refusal of the 
Vicar Capitular to nominate a successor 
to the late Roman Catholic chaplain, as 
fully explained in reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question in February last, no 
service has been conducted in the Roman 
Catholic Chapel in this prison during the 
period named. The Board are and bave 
been most anxious that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop should nominate a 
clergyman to this prison, and in two 
letters addressed to the Vicar Capitular 
in September last they specially invited 
him to nominate some clergyman as 
successor to the late chaplain. Up to 
the present,. however, they regret to 
state no such nomination has been made. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was this one of 
the questions with regard to which Sir 


L. Simmonds was sent to communicate 
with the Pope, while pretending to 
go over about the Malta marriage 
question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. MACNEILL: Is it not a fact 
that the Rev. Dr. O'Doherty, the Roman 
Catholic chaplain of Derry Gaol, was dis- 
missed from his office because he refused 
to attend a local inquiry held by Mr. 
Joyce, and refused to answer questions 
which he considered ought not to 
havebeen put to him asa Roman Catholic 
chaplain ; has his action been ratified by 
the Vicar Capitular of the diocese ; 
whether since September last there has 
been no Roman Catholic chaplain in 
Derry Gaol; and whether Catholics 
under lengthened terms of punishment 
have been removed to Belfast and other 
prisons ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man will obtain better information 
by putting a question on the Paper. 

Mr. MACNEILL: As a matter of 
personal explanation, I may say that I 
have asked every one of these questions 
before. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Dr. KENNY: Has not Dr. O’Doheriy 
been re-nominated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. O'Doherty 
was dismissed for breaking the Prison 
Regulations. If hon. Members wish for 
the details I must ask them to put a 
question on the Paper. I think it will 
not be denied that the ordinary pro- 
cedure expected from a prison official 
was not followed, and we cannot accept 
his re-nomination by the Bishop of the 
diocese. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have the Go- 
vernment gone the length of remonstra- 
ting at Rome as to the conduct of the 
Bishop ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman think that Roman Catholic 
prisoners should be permanently deprived 
of the consolation of their religion, in 
order to gratify his feelings as to the 
duties of the Roman Catholic Bishops? 
I think that this is not an unreasonable 
question, seeing that many months have 
elapsed during which these prisoners 
have been without any of the administra- 
tions of their religion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have done 
my very best to minimise the evil effects 
of the action of the Vicar Capitular 
in this case, by sending the prisoners, 
as far as possible, to other prisons; 
I wish that my efforts in this direction 
had been seconded by the acting Bishop. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
Was not a summons served on Dr. 
McAlroy, chaplain of Tullamore Gaol, 
to give evidence before Mr. Joyce rela- 
tive to a suit of clothes which was taken 
in to the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) when a prisoner 
in that gaol; and is it not a fact that 
although Dr. McAlroy refused to ap- 
pear or give evidence he was neither 
dismissed or censured; and whether 
he, the Chief Secretary, can explain 
why Father O’Doherty has been differ- 
ently dealt with ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I musk ask 
for notice of that question. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Was not the only 
offence of the Rev. Dr. O’Doherty that 
Mr. Joyce, the Prisons Board Inspector, 
had written a letter asking him to come 
over and give evidence in an investiga- 
tion in a friendly way, and that Dr. 
O’Doherty had not done so? 

Dr. KENNY : What are the ill-effects 
of the action of Dr. O’Doherty ? 
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Me. A. J. BALFOUR: The principal 
evil effected is that some of these prisoners 
have been deprived of the administra 
tions of their religion. 


“REGINA V. MITCHELL.” 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
with reference to the confidential 
character of communications which 
passed between the Attorney General 
and the counsel for General Mitchell, 
whether he is aware that Messrs. 
Hare & Co. Agents to the Trea- 
sury, produced in Taxing Chambers 
Court of Queen’s Bench a copy of one 
of these confidential letters to Master 
Archibald, taxing master, in support of 
a series of claims in their bill of costs in 
connection with the compromise ; whether 
the gallant plaintiff reported the fact some 
weeks ago to the Attorney General ; and 
whether Master Archibald struck out the 
whole of the items, and commented 
strongly on the course pursued by the 
Agents for the Crown? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The hon. 
Member has been completely misin- 
formed. One letter from Colonel 
Mitchell’s counsel was produced at his 
request ; otherwise it could not have 
been read. As I, in common with other 
members of the Government, have re- 
ceived a large number of letters from 
Colonel Mitchell, it is not possible for 
me to say whether he had referred to 
the fact or not. There is not the 
slightest foundation for the suggestion 
that Master Archibald commented 
strongly or adversely on the course 
pursued by Messrs. Hare & Co. in the 
matter referred to in the hon. Member's 
question. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if he will, in view of the decision in the 
Courts of Law in “Mitchell v. Regina,” 


cancel the letter dated Treasury Chambers, | 


31st March, 1888, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for War ? 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: Search has been 
made, and no Treasury letter, relative 
to the Mitchell case, of the date named, 
or approaching that date, can be traced. 
If the hon. Member will furnish me 
with fuller particulars further search 
will be made. 
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HEREDITARY PENSIONS. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury when 
he expects to be able to state to the 
House the long-promised proposals of the 
Treasury for the extinction of the re- 
mainder of the hereditary pensions, in- 
cluding some of the most contested of 
them ; and whether, meanwhile, these all 
alike continue to be paid in full? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: With regard to the 
proposals that were promised by the 
Treasury for the extinction of the re- 
mainder of the hereditary pensions, it is 
necessary that every case should be gone 
into separately. Iam so much engaged 
at present that I am unable to give that 
minute attention to the subject which I 
desire that it should have. The pensions 
will be paid, as the Government have no 
option in the matter. 


THE PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON 
LICENSING. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness): In 
the absence of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the St. Ives Division of Cornwall, I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the intention of the 
Government to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the licensing 
system, especially with regard to the 
question of compensation, he will con- 
sider the desirability of instructing 
County Councils not to part with any 
money allocated to them for the extinc- 
tion of licences until the Committee has 
reported to the House ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I understood the 
hon. Member was not going to put this 
question, and, therefore, am not prepared 
with an answer. The Committee referred 
to in the question at one time appeared 
to be desirable, but now it appears it is 
objected to. It must not be assumed the 
Government had the attention ascribed 
to them. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: Arising out of 
this question I desire to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a question of which 
I have given him private notice. The 
following letter appeared in the Z'imes of 
this morning :— 

‘‘Lord Wolmer has addressed the following 
letter to Mr. J, Shelly, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive of the Devon and Cornwall Liberal 
er ro i_— 
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‘Great George Street, Westminster, June 14. 

‘ Dear Mr. Shelly,—Lord Hartington desires 
me to thank you for the information which you 
have given him of the strong opinions averse 
to certain clauses of the Local Government 
Bill, held by many of the staunchest and most 
valuable members of the Liberal Unionist 
Party in Devonshire and Cornwall. The 
Opinion of these gentlemen is naturally a 
matter of much importance to the Liberal 
Unionist Party, and Lord Hartington desires 
me to assure you that he has given the very 
fullest consideration to the views and objections 
which they have put forward. ‘The Govern- 
ment have consented to accept the Amendment 
proposed by Mr. Heneage. to insert a clause to 
the following effect :—‘“ Provided always that 
nothing in this Act contained shall be construed 
as altering the existing law affecting the 
renewal of licences, or as giving to the holder 
of any licence any right or privilege other 
than that now enjoyed by him.’’ Before it 
was known that the Government were willing 
to accept this Amendment, it is certain that 
many earnest temperance reformers honestly 
feared that the Bill would have the effect of 
altering the legal position of the publican: but 
now that this clause is to be added to it, Lord 
Hartington is unable to understand how it can 
be seriously contended, either that a vested 
interest not at present existing is created by 
this Bill, or that temperance legislation in the 
future can be prejudiced by it. The Govern- 
ment have also determined to propose next 
year that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and consider the questions on com- 
pensation which have been raised by the present 


and other proposals. The facts elicited by such 
an inquiry and the Report of such a Select 
Committee cannot fail greatly to facilitate the 
progress of temperance legislation in the 


uture. The consideration of these facts will, 
Lord Hartington hopes, tend to allay the 
opposition of Liberal Unionists to the present 
attitude of the Government on this question. 
‘ Believe me yours very truly, 
* Wormer.’ ”’ 


Having read that letter I desire to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
statement made by Lord Wolmer in the 
name of Lord Hartington is or is not 
well founded ? : 


Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field): Perhaps the House will allow me 
to make a personal explanation in rela- 
tion to this letter. I am authorised by 
Lord Hartington to say that he saw the 
draft of my letter to Mr. Shelly before it 
was sent, but that he did not particularly 
notice the expression “determined to 
propose,” and that if he had he should 
have altered it into “are prepared to 
assent to,” but that he did not, and does 
not now, attach the importance to the 
distinction which the right hon. Member 
for Derby appears to attach to it. 

Sir W. Harcourt 4 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord’s 
remarks are hardly in the nature of a 
personal explanation. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: After what 
the noble Lord calls a personal explana- 
tion, I have to repeat my question to the 
right hon. Gentleman—namely, whether 
the statement made by Lord Wolmer, on. 
behalf of Lord Hartington, to induce the 
Liberal Unionists to vote for this Bill, is. 
or is not well founded ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thought we 


discussed this subject sufficiently last 


night; and I then stated to what extent 
the statement of the intentions of the 
Government was accurate. Lord 
Hartington appears to have been under 
the impression that the Government 
were willing that a Committee should 
be appointed. I have already explained, 
in answer to the hon. Member for 
Barrow, that the Government were 
under the impression that such a Com- 
mittee was desired in many parts of the 
Heuse, but certainly it was not the 
intention of the Government to move 
for such a Committee, and it is not the 
intention of the Government to ask the 
House to accept such a Committee, un- 
less it is the strong desire of the House 
they should do so. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man still adhere to the statement that 
the announcement of the Committee was 
not made to influence public opinion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am strongly of 
the belief that that was so; but the hon- 
Gentleman is quite able to form his own 
opinion, and is not bound by mine. 

Sr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Is it the present inten- 
tion of the Government to propose the 
Committee next year? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I stated a few 
minutes ago that we had certainly no 
intention of moving for such a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I will ask why the intention to appoint 
that Committee, which, as was explained 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale, was entertained ever since 
the introduction of the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington’s Bill, was not 
divulged to the House during the discus- 
sion on the Local Taxation Bill, consider- 
ing it would have had a most important 
bearing on the Bill. 
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*Mr. W.H. SMITH: I must really 
demur to the statement the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has made. He has 
attributed to the Government an inten- 
tion which we do not entertain. 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if ‘he can 
now say whether the Government in- 
ttend to ask the House to pass the Land 
Purchase Bill this year; and what pro- 
posal, if any, they will make in regard to 
the business of the House? I should 
also like to ask when the Government 
intend to introduce the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland, which was 
promised in Her Majesty’s speech at the 
opening of the Session ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Perhaps it will 
be convenient that I should now make 
the statement which has been promised 
as to the course of public business. 
With reference to the last question asked, 
Tam afraid I can make no engagement, 
so far as the present Session is concerned, 
and I think the hon. Member will see 
himself that the work which we have in 
hand would not justify the Government 
in asking the House to consider a ques- 
tion of such very great magnitude and 
complexity as that. 

Mr. SEXTON : You might print the 
Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am myself of 
opinion that that course would be very 
undesirable. I have been under an en- 
gagement to the House to refer to the 
course of public business and the recom- 
mendations of the Government to facili- 
tate the further progress of business. I 


must ask the House to cast its recollec- 


tion back to the Debate which took place 
in March last on the Motion made by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bridgeton, in which he endeavoured to 
bring us to the conclusion that it was 
most desirable that our sittings should 
‘be terminated earlier than has hitherto 
been customary, and also to bring about 
an earlier meeting of Parliament. I 
have from time to time been asked by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as to the 
measures which the Government would 
propose with a view to effect what 
we understand to be the general wish of 
the House. Although that wish was 
not expressed by a decided majority of 
the House, it was the duty of the Go- 


{Jone 17, 1890} 
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vernment to give its serious considera- 
tion to the arguments used and the vote 
by which those arguments were sup- 

rted. We were sensible of the fact 
that hon. Gentlemen who voted with us, 
in opposition to the Motion of the right 
hon. Baronet, did so although desiring 
that the Session might, as a rule, be 
brought to a conclusion at an earlier 
period. The Government have very 
carefully considered the measures 
necessary to accomplish that wish. 
One of those measures certainly 
would be an earlier assembly of Parlia- 
ment than has hitherto been customary. 
Another would be, I hope, and I say so 
with great respect, some curtailment of 
the Debate on the Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne. A more 
important measure which we desire to 
propose for the consideration of the 
House is that a Standing Order should 
be passed under which it would be 
possible to suspend a Bill of great com- 
plexity, great detail, and considerable 
minutiz which has been frequently in 
the: possession of the House, but as to 
which when the month of June or July 
is reached iusufficient time remairs for 
its careful consideration in Committee. I 
refer to Bills of the character of the 
Land Purchase Bill, which ought not to 
be pushed through the House at any 
great or accelerated speed, on account of 
the varied and important interests in- 
volved. 

An hon. Memper: You pushed the 
Coercion Act through the House. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am endeavour- 
ing to avoid any question which will 
occasion any controversy. 1am endea- 
vouring to avoid questions of controversy 
now. I am endeavouring to propose to 
the House regulations for the conduct of 
the business of the House, in the belief, 
and with a desire, that they will improve 
the procedure of the House, and enable 
it, whatever Government may be in 
power, to dispose of its business in a 
more satisfactory manner. The _pro- 
posal we desire to make-to the House 
is one by which it will be possible to 
suspend a Bill which has reached the 
Committee stage, by a Motion made in 
the then Session of Parliament, to carry 
it over to the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, it being always understood that 
that Session is a Session of the existing 
Parliament. It will not be proposed that 


of Business. 
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any suspended Bills should be taken up 
in a-new Parliament, but that Parlia- 
ment should be at liberty to take the 
suspended Bill up in a Session of the 
same Parliament, and to take it up on 
nearly the same footing as if it were an 
adjournment of the Session. The pro- 

1 we shall make is that a Standing 
Order should be passed, the terms of 
which will be placed on the Table either 
to-morrow or on Thursday. I will read 
the general terms of that Standing Order, 
without binding myself absolutely to the 
exact words. I am sure no hon. Member 
would desire that I should be bound 
absolutely to every word I will now 
give to the House. I shall move— 


‘‘ That, in future Sessions after July 15, and 
in the presentrSession, after a day to be here- 
after appointed, no public Bills (except money 
Bills, Continuance Bills, and Vills returned 
from the Lords, with Amendments) shall be 
further proceeded with, provided that, in 
respect of any public Bill which is in progress 
in Committee of the whole House, or in a 
Standing Committee, or which has been re- 
ported therefrom, a Motion may be made, after 
notice given, that further proceedings on such 
Bill be suspendéd until the next Session. If 
such Motion be carried, then in the ensuing Ses- 
sion (being a Session of the same Parliament) 
any Member. whose name was on the suspended 
Bill may claim ‘that the Resolution of the 
previous Session be read.’ ‘Thereupon the 
Speaker shall direct the Clerk to read the Re- 
solution, and shall proceed to call on the 
Member to present the Bill in the form in 
which it stood when the proceedings thereon 
were suspended ; and the questions on the First 
and Second Readings thereof shall be succes- 
sively put forthwith. If both these questions 
be carried, the Bill shall: be ordered to be 
printed, and if it had been partly considered 
in Committee in the previous Session, it shall 
stand committed to a similar Committee, and it 
shall be an Instruction to such Committee to 
begin their consideration of the Bill at the 
clause on which Progress was reported in the 
gues Session ; but if it had been reported 

m Committee in the previous Session, the 
consideration of the Bill as reported shall be 
appointed for that day week.”’ 


We have sought, in framing this pro- 
posed Standing Order, to preserve to 
members all the rights and duties which 
belong to them in respect of the pro- 
gress of any measure as faras the future 
progress of the measure is concerned, so 
that it will be taken up, after the formal 
first and second reading has been 
approved by the House, precisely at the 
point at which it was left in the pre- 
vious Session, and any Amendments and 
any notices regarding the Bill will have 
to be dealt with according to the ordinary 
Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Rules and Regulations of the House. [I 
think the best explanation I can give of 
the measure is that, consistently with | 
the Rules of the House and consistently 
with the fact that in every Session a. 
Bill must be read the first and second 
time, it will be simply an adjournment 
of the proceedings on a Bill, analogous, 
in all respects to the adjournment which 
may take place with regard to a Bill in 
Committee from one day to another, 
from one week to another, and from one 
month to another. It will, perhaps, save 
time if I refrain from going into any 
argument in support of the proposal 
which J] shall make ona later day, 
seeing that that will probably be the 
best time for the consideration of any 
objection that might possibly be urged. 
Presuming—which I hope may not be a 
rash presumption—that the House will 
be willing to adopt the Standing Order, 
which, I believe, will tend greatly to 
facilitate our business, I should ask the 
House to adjourn certainly the con- 
sideration of the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Bill in Committee until next 
Session. I shall ask the House to con- 
tinue and to pass the Local Taxation Bill 
which I believe is the only seriously 
contentious business, apart from the. 
Trish Land Bill, which remains for the 
consideration of the House. I hope it 
may be possible to pass the Tithe Bill 
without very serious contention. I 
helieve that the House generally does. 
not desire that that question—a very 
thorny and difficult one—should remain 
undisposed of, and that we shall, if 
possible, arrive at a settlement which 
shall be fair and reasonable to all con- 
cerned, and which shall preserve a pro- 
perty which certainly neither the land 
lord, nor the farmer, nor the occupier- 
in any sense has any claim or right to., 
I regard with apprehension the con- 
tinuance of a condition of things which 
renders it possible that such a property 
may be in any degree damaged or lost. 
There is another Bill of very consider- 
able importance which arises out of the 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and which is now in possession of the 


House, although it has not yet. 
been read a second time, and that. 
is the Police Bill. That, I hope 


is a Bill which is to be regarded 
as not a contentious measure or a Party 
measure, and, having regard to the im- 
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portance of the claims of a most deserv- 
ing body of men throughout the country, 
I hope I may regard that Bill as one 
which will not be met by what I should 
call Party opposition ; and in case of that 
Bill being read a second time within a 
reasonable time, I think it may well go 
to a Standing Committee, in order that 
all the clauses and the schedules may be 
most carefully examined in the manner 
in which Standing Committees of this 
House do discharge their duties to the 
House. The Government will be pre- 
pared to accept the work of that Com- 
mittee—I will not say absolutely, be- 
cause it would be dangerous to say 
beforehand what the Government may 
feel it their duty to do—but the Standing 
Committee will, I am sure, deal with 
a Bill of this character in such a manner 
that the Government will, I hope, be 
able to accept their conclusions. There 
are two other Bills which have been 
frequently referred to, one by my hon. 
Friend behind me, and one by the junior 
Member for Northampton. I refer to the 
Western Australia Bill and tothe Indian 
Councils Bill. These Bills must be 
passed. FI say that with due respect to 
the House ; but we feel that they must 
be passed in the course of the present 
Session, and we shall certainly put them 
in a front place at the earliest possible 
period, and shall ask the House to con- 
sider them as soon as we are relieved 
from Committee on the Local Taxation 
Bill. The Barracks Bill is also a measure 
of very great importance. It is not a 
large measure. It is one on which 
some difference of opinion prevails, 
and it is right that that differ- 
ence of opinion should be fairly 
and fully discussed, but I hope it will 
pass without much delay. There is a 
Bill which has not been introduced, and 
as to which 1 hope little difficulty will 
arise. That is the Census Bill, which 
must also be passed this year. There 
remain two or three other measures, 
which, I think, are not contentious 
measures—one is the Housing of the 
Working Classes Amendment and Con- 
solidation Bill—as to which I believe 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House are in agreement that it is 
desirable that these measures should be 
passed into law this Session. The course 
we shall take with regard to these 
measures is to read them a second time, 
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as quickly as possible, and send them to 
a Standing Committee. There is the 
Savings Banks Bill, to which I hope 
there will be very - little opposition. 
There is a Bill which we should have 
been very glad. to have pased into law 
this year, if time had permitted, but 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House have given notice of opposition, 
and have informed me privately, in the 
most frank manner, that they would feel 
it their duty to raise considerable dis- 
cussion upon it. 1 refer to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. Under these circum- 
stances, I do not think it would be pos- 
sible for us to persevere with that Bill 
this Session. There is also another Bill 
with which we should wish to proceed, if 
possible, and I hope that an arrangement 
may be made with Scotch Members 
which will enable progress to be made 
with that measure. I refer to the 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill, 
but if it should meet with anything like 
persistent opposition, it is not one in 
regard to which we should ask the House 
to prolong its sitting. I have not re- 
ferred to all the Bills on the Paper, but 
I have referred to all the Bills of an 
important character, or rather of a 
character that would be likely to cause 
considerable discussion. There is also 
the Electoral Disabilities Removal Bill, 
which is a measure of some importance, 
and we shall endeavour to find time for 
it, but it is obvious that we cannot ask 
the House to sit fora prolonged period 
in order to pass that Bill. With regard 
to the Friendly Societies Bill, I am 
afraid it is not possible to pass that Bill 
this Session. The question is one of 
importance, but it is again one of those 
measures which, although not of a Party 
character, still deserves to be fully dis- 
cussed, and, looking at the period of the 
Session and the desire of the House for 
an earlier adjournment than we have 
been accustomed to of late years, 1 am 
afraid it will be necessary to postpone its 
consideration for another Session. I am 
not aware whetherthere is any other point 
to which I need refer on the present 
occasion. It is obvious that we shall be 
desirous of proceeding with Supply at 
the earliest possible moment. We have 
no wish but to wind up the business of 
the Session as soon as possible. Probably 
there are few persons in this House on 
whom public business presses with so 
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much severity as those who sit on these 
Benches, and there can be no desire on 
our part to prolong the Session. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he intends 
going through this enormous legislative 
programme before he comes to the finan- 
cial business of the Session ? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The hon. Gentle- 
man will find, when he considers the 
various measures I have referred to, that 
the legislative programme is not so 
enormous as he supposes. We desire to 
proceed with the LocalTaxation Bill, but 
my impression is that a very few days 
will be sufficient to dispose of the other 
business to which I have referred. 
Almost the whole of them are practically 
of a non-contentious character. The 
Government do not intend to take up 
Supply until the Local Taxation Bill has 
been disposed of. There is the question 
of the Police Vote. With reference 
to all the circumstances of the case, the 
Government think it desirable that this 
should be considered as early as possible. 
We propose, therefore, to take the Vote 
on Friday—{An hon. Memper: What 
Vote ?]—the Metropolitan Police—and 
the Standing Order on Monday. I shall 
endeavour to place the Standing Order 
in the hands of Members on Thursday, 
and not later than Friday. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Do the Government propose to take a 
Vote on Account? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I hope not, Sir. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I rise for a very narrow 
and specific purpose, because I draw a 
broad distinction between the important 
statement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just made with respect to the 
arrangement of the business for the 
present Session, and the notice he has 
given for the introduction of a new mea 
sure with respect to the business both 
now and hereafter. I presume the 
statement of the arrangements for the 
present Session may require some dis- 
cussion, but into that I do not intend to 
go. I rise merely for the purpose of 
giving a notice and putting a question. 
We have heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s draft of the Standing Order, 
and I quite concur that he ought not to 
be held bound to the particular expres- 
sions of his Standing Order, particularly 
after the doctrine laid down to-night as 

Mr. W. H. Smith 
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to the explanation of a very important 
letter which appeared in the 7imes. The 
right hon. Gentleman is entitled to that 
after what we have heard as to the 
licences of construction and amendment, 
But that is not the matterin hand. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
given his notice, and I wish to give 
another notice on the same subject and 
in the same sense. I do not give the 
precise terms, but I wish to state that a 
Motion will be made, when the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes his Standing 
Order, from this side of the House, to 
the effect that so grave a change in the 
usage of Parliament and the practice of 
the Constitution ought not to be made 
without our having, agreeably to former 
precedents, previous examination by a 
carefully-selected Committee. That is 
the notice I have to give; but I wish 
also to put a question in the nature of a 
suggestion to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I hope this further proposal will be 
acceptable to the right hon. Gentleman. 
It is in the nature of a suggestion—it is 
that, inasmuch as the subject has been 
on previous occasions before the House, 
all Bills which would now be éxtremely 
difficult of access—those Bills repre- 
senting the positive action of the other 
branch of the Legislature, or representing 
proposals which that portion of the 
Legislature has entertained ; I would 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will give directions for the re-printing of 
those Bills, and that they be circulated 
so*that hon. Members may have the 
benefit of knowing the contents of those 
Bills ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shall endeavour 
to comply with the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and the Bills shall 
be printed and circulated. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have no 
doubt there will be included the Report 
of the Committee of this House upor a 
Bill sent down in 1848. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shall take care 
that the fullest information, as far as 
possible, shall be communicated to the 
House. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne): I wish to ask a question of the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland, after the announce- 
ment which we have just heard as to the 
Land Purchase Bill. As the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware, with regard to the 
Ashbourne Act of 1888, it is not in the 
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power of the Commissioners to receive 
applications after the funds placed at 
their disposal are exhausted. I have 
reason to believe that the funds will be 
exhausted certainly before the end of 
this year. The announcement that the 
land Bill is to be abandoned for this 
year puts us in this position—the Bill 
can hardly become law for another 12 
months, so that for a period of six months 
the Ashbourne Act will be suspended. 
I want to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is prepared for that suspen- 
sion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman isunduly depressed 
both as to the amount of money and with 
regard to the time that it will take for 
the Land Bill to pass into law. He 
anticipates that the surplus money under 
the Ashbourne Act will all have been 
exhausted. I hope both prophecies are 
below the mark. I trust the money 
will last longer than he thinks, and I 
have every expectation that the Bill will 
have passed into law long before another 
year has passed by. If he asks me 
whether I should regret that any 
interval should elapse between the final 
conclusion of the Ashbourne Act and the 
inception of the policy of the Land Bill, 
I reply I should greatly regret it; and 
if it should arise it will be from other 
causes than those over which I have 
control. Ishall not be responsible for it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman says that he should regret 
if there should be any suspension, 
and yet he says that the applica- 
tions will not be sufficiently numer- 
ous to exhaust the funds. Those 
statements are opposed to each other. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Surely not. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I hope, now 
that the Land Purchase Bill has been 
abandoned till next Session, and in view 
of what took place in the Second Read- 
ing Debate, the Local Government Bill 
will be laid before the House and printed 
and circulated before we are called on 
to proceed further with the Land Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should re- 
quire notice of that. 

Mr. DILLON: I shall repeat it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I ask as to the 
India Councils Bill. I hope we shall 
have full notice when it will be taken. 
We ought to have at least two days’ 
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notice, and that should be possible under 
the new arrangement. 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
I shall be glad if the First Lord will 
inform us when we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Report of the 
Royal Commission presided over by the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : I beg 
to give notice that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
moves his Standing Order, I shall move 
that it be extended to Bills passed by 
this House and rejected by the House 
of Lords. 

*Sr U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): What will be 
done with regard to the Industrial 
Schools Bill and the Reformatories Bill, 
which have lately come from the House 
of Lords ? 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Are we to understand that when 
Bills are suspended by the Standing 
Order the Amendments will also be 
carried over ? 

*Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Birming- 
ham, S.): Will there be an earlier meet- 
ing of Parliament than usual next year? 

*Caprain VERNEY: I should like to 
remind the Government that two years 
ago the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury gave a definite and 
personal pledge to introduce a District 
Councils Bill in the Session next en- 
suing. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough to state whether, in arranging 
the programme, he has made any esti- 
mate of the day in December this Session 
will come to a close ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Do we under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to sacrifice the Employers’ 
Liability Bill to this Compensation Bill? 
I want a definite answer. If that Bill 
is not proceeded with,very great objec- 
tion will be taken to the Compensation 
Bill. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to employ the time of the House 
on the Local Taxation Bill, to the exclu- 
sion of the Employers’ Liability Bill ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Will the, Tithes 
Bill be taken after the Local Taxation Bill? 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): Will the Leader of the House 
consider the propriety of taking Wednes- 
days ? 


of Business. 
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Mr. D. CRAWFORD: The right hon. 
Gentleman has overlooked the Corrupt 
Practices (Municipal Elections) Bill. It 
has been returned by the Grand Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) : There 
is the Police Superannuation Bill for 
Scotland. Is it intended to pass that 
during the present Session ;* and, if so, 
will it come into operation during the 
current year? 

(5.30.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: 
May I ask whether it is intended to take 
any action on the Report of the Sweating 
Committee ? 

(5.30.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would 
ask why, when the Government pledged 
themselves to introduce a measure of 
Local Government for Ireland, nothing 
has been heard of it, while the Licensing 
Bill, of which no mention was made in 
the Queen’s Speech, has been thrust to 
the front. As the Land Purchase Bill 
has been dropped, when may the House 
expect to see signs of the great Govern- 
ment policy for Ireland which was 
promised as far back as 1886 ? 

(5.31.) Mr. SEXTON: I would 
inquire whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s plans are sufficiently far advanced 
to enable him to indicate on what day he 
will move his Resolution ? 

*(5.31.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will 
endeavour to reply to the numerous 
questions which have been addressed to 
me in the order in which they were 
asked ; but in reply to the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, I may say that I pro- 
posed to move the Resolution on Monday 
next. In view of the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, that the House should be 
furnished with copies of certain Bills 
and that every effort should be made to 
place them in the hands of Members at 
once, I shall have to see whether it is 
possible to adhere to Monday. As to the 
Indian Councils Bill, the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) must 
see that at present I cannot hold myself 
bound to any particular date. Notice 
will be given before the Bill is taken. 
The Government hope that the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill will be received 
with consideration and without occupying 
much of the time of the House. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Broadhurst) 
shakes his head, and if he implies by 
that that much time will be occupied in 
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dealing with the measure, I am afraid 
it will be impossible to take it. This, 
and the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Bill, are non-contentious Bills— 
if they are contentious, there will be 
difficulties in the way of proceeding with 
them. But we shall place the Bills 
before the House, and it will be for the 
House to say whether they are to become 
law. As to the Report of the Royal 
Commission, the understanding is that 
any observations which hon. Gentlemen 
may think it right to make on that Report 
will be properly taken on the War Office 
Vote, which we shall put forward 
as soon as possible. An hon. Member 
asked whether the Amendments on the 
Paper to the Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Bill, which is to be suspended, can be 
carried ever to next Session. My im- 
pression is that it will be possible to do 
that ; but under any circumstances, the 
Amendments can remain on the Paper, 
and it will be for hon. Members to direct 
the clerk at the Table to put them back 
again as they are next Session. It cer- 
tainly is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to recommend an earlier meeting 
of Parliament next year, with a view to 
securing an earlier adjournment. [An 
hon. Member: When will the Session 
commence?] I am afraid I can hardly 
say that. Perhaps all that is desired by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton will not be attained, but a 
great deal of it will be, we hope. I can 
only say that we hope and desire to pass 
the Tithe Bill, and as to the District 
Councils Bill, we have a great desire to 
bring it in; but the prolonged discussion 
on other Bills has made it impossible to 
do so. It is suggested that, with refer- 
ence to the Votes in Supply, Wednesdays 
should be taken by the Government. 
No doubt it will be the duty of the 
Government to ask the House for Wed- 
nesdays later in the Session. [An hon. 
Memser: What about Sundays?] But 
there are still some Bills which private 
Members have in hand, and I think it 
would be hardly fair to them to ask the 
House to give the Government Wednes- 
days, at any rate, not for two or three 
more Wednesdays. The Scotch Police 
Superannuation Bill, I am informed by 
the Lord Advocate, is in a forward state of 
preparation, and I hope it will be accepted 
by Scotch Members, and will not meet 
with opposition. The Corrupt Practices 
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(Scotland) Bill is practically, I believe, 
ee Scotch Members. It has 
been passed by the Standing Committee 
and is now for consideration on Report, 
and I take it for granted that it will pass 
without much delay. In regard to the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill, I can- 
not enter into an argument with the hon. 
Member for Longford about the prece- 
dence due to this Bill. We are anxious 
to introduce such a measure, but we 
must introduce measures in the order we 
think best ; and we cannot undertake to 
introduce this Bill until the Land Pur- 
chase Bill has, at all events, attained 
considerable progress in this House. 
(5.39). Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
do not wish to extend the remarks I have 
made, but I think it is impossible that I 
should allow the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman to remain without one or 
two observations. It appears to me that 
the upshot of what we have heard is this: 
that everything in the House in which 
the Governmentare interested, or in which 
anybody else is interested, is to be 
sacrificed for the Licensing Bill. It is 
the Licensing Bill obviously, and it is 
the Licensing Bill alone, which blocks 
the way. If it remains in the position 
in which it now stands, the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, to which 
we had all fondly looked forward as the 
harbinger of shortened labours is, on the 
contrary, a distinct intimidation to us of 
a Session of indefinite length. The 
right hon. Gentleman has been very 
laudably anxious to pass the Tithe Bill, 
because, whether all its principles are 
right or not, the object of the Govern- 
ment is to save a property which is 
recognised as national property. But 
whenever the right hon. Gentleman is 
asked about the Licensing Bill, the 
answer always is that the Government 
are determined to pass it. Yet to-day, 
in reference to the Tithe Bill, he can 
only say that he desires and hopes to 
pass it. Desires are uncertain and hopes 
are shadowy and unsubstantial affairs. 
The determinations of the Government 
are confined, as it appears—except in 
regard to an Indian Bill and the Western 
Australia Bill—to the Licensing Bill, 
which wase never mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech or even heard of before 
the middle of the Session. Therefore, I 
am justified in pointing out the extra- 
ordinary position in which we stand. 
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Even as to the Indian Councils Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot say when 
the discussion will be taken on that Bill 
and on the Western Australia Bill. 
Then the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Bill is of the greatestimportance ; 
but that is to be sacrificed for the sake 
of the Licensing Bill, if any difficulty 
should arise, and some time, it appears, 
must be required in disposing of it. For 
the Barracks Bill, one of the im- 
portant measures of the Government, 
which they think to be essential to the 
well-being and comfort of the Army, no 
time can be mentioned, although we have 
now passed a half of the month of June. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill is a Bill 
directly touching the welfare of the 
mass of the labourers of this country, 
and this Bill is, if need be, to be sacrificed 
—for it is virtually given up this 
evening—in order to prosecute a measure 
which the working classes of this 
country, from one end of this country to 
the other, absolutely detest. 

(5.44.) Sir C. LEWIS (Antrim, N.): 
Is it in order, Sir, that any hon. Member 
disagreeing with the right hon. Gentle- 
man should enter into this controversy ! 

*(5.44.) Mr. SPEAKER: Although 
there is no question directly before the 
House, it is usual on such special occa- 
sions as this to allow some latitude. 

*(5.44.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: Perhaps 
my hon. Friend will, for the convenience 
of the House, allow this very limited 
discussion to take place. 

(5.45.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
The only alternative to the latitude 
which it is usual to grant on such a 
special and peculiar occasion as this is to 
make a Motion for the adjournment on 
the ground that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement raises questions of press- 
ing urgency for the House. I do not 
desire to take that course. What I want 
to ask is, partly in the tone of a question 
and inquiry and partly in the tone, if I 
may so say, of expostulation and even of 
entreaty, whether we are still to see in 
this Licensing Bill, not only the measure 
to which, on its merits, we so funda- 
mentally object, but also the instrument 
by which this Session is to be indefinitely 
prolonged and other valuable measures, 
which we are anxious to welcome and 
discuss fairly, and to pass, are to be 
placed in the extremest danger or are at 
ounce to be sacrificed? Is it the intention 
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of the Government still to press forward 
this Licensing Bill and to pass it into 
law ? 
" *(5.46.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: Per- 
haps the House will allow me to reply 
very shortly to the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He asks me in 
a tone of expostulation and eéntreaty 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to press forward the Licensing Bill ; 
and he attributes to the Government the 
whole of the delay and responsibility for 
the whole of the delay in public business 
which has been caused by the Bill to 
which he refers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has a very long experience of this 
House, and I think he must admit that 
the Government are at liberty and are 
bound to press forward measures which 
they believe to be necessary in the in- 
terests of the country at large, even 
although a minority of the House may 
entertain very strong views as to those 
measures. I think: I should be inclined 
toaddressto theright hon. Gentleman, and 
to those who are acting with him, an en- 
treaty that they will permit a measure, 
after reasonable discussion, to be passed 
by a majority of this House. There are 
times and seasons in which opposition 
may fairly and properly be developed, and 
it is right that those who differ from any 
measure should put their reasons and 
statements frankly before the country 
and the House. After that has been 
done, I venture to ask whether the 
Government is responsible for the repe- 
tition of Motions, of statements, and of 
arguments which unduly occupy the 
time of the House? Is it to be laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman as a canon 
of Parliamentary law that if the Opposi- 
tion take a strong view as toa particular 
measure they are at liberty to demand 
from the Government that that measure 
shall not be pressed? Those who are 
responsible for the business of the House 
are at least bound to take the course 
which they believe to be right, and we 
are at liberty to appeal to the House not 
indefinitely and unreasonably—if I may 
use the word without offence—to prolong 
Debates upon questions which have 
been already decided by the House. 
With ordinary discussion it may yet be 
possible, without asking for any sacrifice 
on the part of Members, to pass many of 
those Bills which the right hon Gentle- 
man has mentioned. I should be glad to 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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avail myself of the opportunity of passi 
those measures, and I am rhed sgn 
willing to be responsible for discharging 
them from the Orders. If the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends can assist 
the House in discharging its duty I shall 
heartily welcome their aid. 

(5.50.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
Are we to understand that .the Govern- 
ment intend to proceed with the Local 
Taxation Bill until it has gone through 
Committee, and that until that is done 
they will postpone the consideration of 
all other measures ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid that 
we must take that course. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that when the Census Bill is 
introduced, I shall move clauses in it to 
enable the Irish people to express their 
views as to the government of their 
country, so that we may be able to ascer- 
tain the exact strength of the contented 
minority. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Do the Go- 
vernment seriously mean to postpone 
their proposals as to Irish Local Govern- 
ment until the Land Purchase Bill has 
been disposed of, next year, or the year 
after ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
stated that the Local Government Bill 
for Ireland will not be introduced in the 
present Session. It would be contrary 
to all precedent for me tostate the course 
which the Government may take in the 
next Session of Parliament. 

Mr. WADDY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us whether he has 
formed any estimate as to when we are 
likely to finish the Session ? 

Mr. PICTON: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
has any evidence, through the usual 
channels of Party information, that the 
majority of the people in this country 
prefer the Compensation Bill to the 
Trish Local Government Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no evi- 
dence whatever as to any agreement in 
the country about the Irish Local Go- 
vernment Bill. 


Dr. TANNER: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whetfer he will 
not re-consider this question with regard 
to Irish Government, which was referred 
to in the Queen’s Speech this year, or 
whether he will remain satisfied with his 
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present lucrative position of public 
executioner ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, following the precedent 
of the Local Government Bill of 1888, he 
will lay on the Table a Paper showing 
the probable amount which will be 

iven to each county under the three 
heads of the provisions of the Local 
Taxation Bill ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I will endeavour to 
meet the right hon. Gentleman’s views. 
I may say, however, it will be impossible 
to give with any accuracy the amount 
which will be received by counties and 
county boroughs in those counties in 
which there are county boroughs. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (OXFORD- 
SHIRE). 


Return ordered— 

“Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
County of Oxford, the particulars of which 
are recorded in the books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but are not 
recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
Charities in that County, 1869-70 (in continu- 
ation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 292 (2), of 
Session 1871).””—(Mr. James William Lowther.) 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Ordered, That the parties appearing before 
the Select Committee on the Metropolis Man- 
agement and Building Acts Amendment Bill 
have leave to print the Minutes of the Evidence 
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taken before the Committee, day by day, from 
the Committee Clerk’s Copy, if they think fit. 
—(Sir George Trevelyan.) 


@sTANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee. 


1. “ That, in the case of the Wellingborough 
and District ‘Tramroads Bill [Lords], the Stand- 
ing Orders ought to be dispensed with :—That 
the parties be permitted to proceed with their 
Bill, provided that Clause 54 be struck out of the 
Bill :—That the Committee on the Bill do 
be Hp how far such Order has been complied 
with.” 

2. “That, in the case of the Great Eastern 
Railway Bill, Petition of the ‘Commissioners 
of Sewers of the City of London,’ for dispens- 
ing with Standing Order 129 in the case of 
their Petition against the Bill, the said Stand- 
ing Order ought to be dispensed with.” 

3. ‘‘ That in the case of the Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Towcester, and Midland Junction Rail- 
way, Petition for leave to deposit a Petition for 
Bill, the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed. 
with. That the parties be permitted to deposit 
their Petition for a Bill.’’ 


Resolutions agreed to. 


WELLINGBOROUGH AND DISTRICT 
TRAMROADS BILL [LORDS]. 


Report from the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders read. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Twelfth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


BANKRUPTCY CASES (CORK AND BELFAST). 


Return ordered— 


“Of Petitions in Bankruptcy and Arrange ments, within the jurisdiction of Belfast and Cork 
Local Bankruptcy Courts respectively, filed in the Court of Bankruptcy in Dublin from the 
Ist day of June 1889 to the lst day of June 1890 :— 





| 
| 
Number 
. ae | By By of credit- 
etitions | debt ai , 
filed. | debtors. | creditors.| orsin 
| each case. 


Number of cre- 
ditors resident 
in Ulster in the 
case of a Belfast 
Petition. 


Number of cre- 
ditors resident 
in Munster in 

the case of a 
Cork Petition. 


Number 
resident 
elsewhere. 

















—(Mr. Peter M‘Donald.) 
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Returns ordered— 


‘* Of the number and amount of the Increases of Pay 
on skilled duties in each year, from 1877-8 to 1889-90 .— 
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granted to Civil Assistants employed 











Number of Civil | Number who re- 
Assistants on the | ceived Increases | Per |Aggregate| Average for each 
Ist day of April— of Pay— — — person. Amount 
who ° 
Year. received | Increases ed 
[Entitled | Not en- |Entitled | Not en- |Increases| for the Vote. 
to |titledto| to |titledto|f Pay.| Year. Per Per 
pension. | pension.| pension. |pension. diem. | annum. 
































“ Of the number and amount of Increases of Pay granted to Royal Engineers in each year, 


from 1877-8 to 1889-90 :— 




















Total Number Per Aggregate | Average for each 
number who centage amount person. Amount 
Year. employed received who of of 
on the Increases received Increases Survey 
1st day ot pay. Increases for the Per Per Vote. 
of April. of Pay. year. diem. | annum. 
| 
| 














| 


| 


t 


‘‘ And, of the numbers and Rates of Pay of the Civil Assistants and Temporary Civil Assis- 
tants employed on skilled duties on the Ordnance Survey on the 1st day of April in each of the 
years 1877, 1880, 1885, and 1890. 





Numbers of Civil Assistants and Temporary Civil Assistants. 








Under 5s. per 5s. and under 10s. and under | 15s. and under] 20. to 25s. 
Date. diem. 108. per diem. 15s. per diem. | 20s. per diem. per diem. 
Per Per Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 

Number.} centage.|Number.} centage.|Number.| centage.| ber. | centage.| ber. | centage. 























—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 
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BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883. 





| Return ordered— 


“Showing for the High Court and for each County Court District (1) the total number of 
Cases closed during the years 1888 and 1889 which were administered in a summary manner 
under section 121 of ‘The Bankruptcy Act, 1883;’ (2) the number of such Cases in which 
the Statement of Affairs showed Assets exceeding £300, and in which the Assets realised 
more than £300 and less than £300 respectively; and (3) the number of such Cases in 
which the Statement of Affairs showed Assets less than £300, but in which the Assets 
realised more than £300 :— 
































* Number of 
Number of summary Cases in 

which Statement of Affairs showed reagan eg rs 

Total number Assets exceeding £300— ment of Affai ¥ 

of closed Cases dhiaad 5 ny 

administered less than £300 
District. Summarily. | In which Assets | In which Assets | but in which the 
realised more realised less Assets realised 
than £300. than £300. more than £300. 

1888. 1889. 1888. | 1889. 1888. 1889, 1888. 1889. 

—(Sir Charles Lewis.) 
and proper one for the facilitation of 
MOTION. ge 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


(6.0.) Mr. Lasoucnerz, Member for 
Northampton, rose in his place, and asked 
leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House, for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, namely, the serious condition of 
Public Business, which has been caused 
by the mismanagement of the Govern- 
ment: but the pleasure of the House not 
having been signified, Mr. Speaker called 
on those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen :— 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : The First Lord 
of the Treasury has given notice of his 
intention to move an alteration in the 
Standing Orders with regard to carrying 
Bills over until the next Session, and he 
has also laid down a programme of 
business to be taken during the present 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to be under the impression that 
his programme will be received with 
thanks by the Opposition side of the 
House, and that it is a fair and legitimate 





public business. The House ought to 
look back a little in order to consider 
what it is that has brought it into the 
present difficulty, because most unques- 
tionably the House at the present moment 
is in a very great mess and muddle, 
which, I contend, is entirely due to the 
action of the Government. At the 
beginning of the Session there was, as 
usual, a Speech from the Throne. In it 
the House was told that certain Bills 
would be brought forward, but, in 
addition to this, itis desirable to remem- 
ber, for no particnlar reason that I 
could understand, Parliament met later 
this Session than in any previous 
Session. I think, however, that the 
Government programme, as then laid 
down, was a full programme. We were 
told there was to be a Bill to alter the 
present system of Tithes, a Bill for Land 
Purchase in Ireland, and it was indicated 
there would be a Bill for the Local 
Government of Ireland. These were to 
be the Government Bills, as the House 
understood. But the Irish Local Go- 
vernment Bill has disappeared. It was 
only after Whitsuntide that the Bill for 
Land Purchase in Ireland was read a 
second time ; but suddenly, just before 
Whitsuntide, it was sprung upon the 
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House in a sort of indirect, incidental 
way at first, that it would have to con- 
sider the question of compensation for 
the publicans whose licences were not to 
be renewed. If Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had looked at the question as practical 
men, seeing what is the ordinary habit 
of the House in regard to discussion, 
knowing that the Land Bill for Ireland 
would meet with the strongest opposi- 
tion, knowing that the Tithe Bill would 
be most exhaustively discussed, they 
must have seen that it was monstrous 
and preposterous for the First Lord then 
to spring upon the House this Compen- 
sation Bill. But surely the House had 
a right to suppose that the prominent 
and important measures of the Session 
were those mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech. So far as I can see, Ministers 
were not entirely at one with each 
other. Each Member of the Govern- 
meut had his own little Bill. The Chief 
Secretary had his Land Bill, and the 
right hon. Gentleman wanted to distin- 
guish himself in the matter. I do not 
say that it is a case of absolute jealousy 
between the Chief Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but they 
are two eminent Gentlemen, sitting on 
the same Bench, and each is eager to 
distinguish himself. Then there is 
another element. We have not the 
advantage of possessing the Prime 
Minister as a Member of this House, but 
the House has the son of the Prime 
Minister perpetually coming forward like 
Master Wackford Squeers, and asking 
when a Bill in which his father was appa- 
rently especially interested was going to 
be put before the House. We have heard 
of persons trying to drive three coaches 
abreast through Temple Bar, but here 
we have three gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench trying to cut each other 
out, and each trying to push forward his 
own Bill. This is the cause of the 
block. But, surely, the First. Lord of the 
Treasury does not forget that he is un- 
der a pledge to the House. During the last 
two or three Sessions the consideration of 
the Estimates has been persistently 
put off until the end of the Session. 
We know what that means. We know 
that in August there is the greatest 
anxiety on the part of Members to get 
away for the holidays, and any hon. 
Member who wishes fairly. to discuss 
questions connected with the Estimates 
Mr. Labouchere 
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finds the greatest difficulty in resistin 
the general feeling then prevalent, aan 
the question is probably allowed to drop. 
The House was told last Session that the 
Government would bring forward the 
Estimates early this Session. Un- 
doubtedly, some Estimates were con- 
sidered at an early period, and I and my 
hon. Friends showed ourselves to be 
most kindly disposed towards the right 
hon. Gentleman. In two or three days 
a great many Votes were passed—an ex- 
ceptional number, considering the time 
devoted to them. About 32 days are 
ordinarily devoted to the Estimates in the 
course of a Session. Up to the present 
this Session we have only had six or 
seven days. If, then, we take the 
average number of days, the First Lord of 
the Treasury will s-e that we have a 
claim for at least 20 more days for 
Supply. There are most important 
matters connected with the Estimates at 
the present time. There has hardly 
been a single Irish Debate during the 
present Session. The Irish Members 
have given a free hand to Ministers, but 
they wish to raise most important points 
on the Estimates. At present Ireland is 
governed under exceptional legislation, 
and the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian once said that so long as this 
kind of legislation is in force every Irish 
Representative has a perfect right to 
bring forward any case of injustice or 
unfairness in the administration of the 
law. The Law Courts in Ireland are 
closed, but the House of Commons is 
open to the Irish Members and the Irish 
people. The Government now say that 
they are going to proceed with this 
miserable Publicans’ Compensation Bill. 
How long do they think the discussion 
will last? I think that the Bill will 
scarcely get through all its stages within 
a fortnight. There is also the proposal 
to alter the Standing Order. How long 
does the right hon. Gentleman think this 
will take ? The First Lord of the Treasury 
seems to be under the impression that 
the House is not going to discuss this 
alteration ; in limine I protest against 
the proposed alteration being a Standing 
Order, but Amendments will have to be 
proposed and discussed. Then, when 
will there be time for the Estimates? 
Their consideration will have to be put 
off until some time in August, and if the 
House takes 20 days for their considera- 
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tion, this will carry the sitting of the 


House into September. There will be 
protests raised by the Government 
against what is described as the obstruc- 
ion of the Opposition, but it ought to be 
clearly laid before the country that it is 
not obstruction which causes the delay, 
but the utter muddling of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. The Government have no 
right, at any time, to put off the conside- 
ration of the Estimates until August or 
September, and they have especially no 
right in the present Session, in view of 
their former pledges, and in view of the 
fact that they have taken away the 
Private Members’ days. In these circum- 
stances it would be desirable that the 
House should have an opportunity of 
registering a protest against the course 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the present Session, and, therefore, I 
beg to move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


(6.15.) Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I 
think the hon. Member for Northampton 
is entitled to the thanks of the House 
for the action he has taken in reference 
to this important subject. There is no 
question which can more profitably.occupy 
the time of the House than an attempt 
to search out some method by which we 
may rescue the House from the entangle- 
ment, the morass in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have landed us by 
their utter mismanagement of public 
business. We have listened to-night 
with the utmost interest to the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
asto the Government proposals. Speak- 
ing for myself, I can only say that the 
result of my attention to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman is to fill my 
mind with dismay as to the future. 
When I heard the right hon. Gentleman 
calmly going over the long list of 
measures that he proposed to save from 
the annual slaughter of the innocents, 
and ending with 108 Votes in Supply, 
and with the Amendment of the Rules of 
Procedure under the guise of a new 
Standing Order, I was obliged to bring 
my mind forward to the almost certain 
probability that the House, if it is to 
carry out the programme of the right 
hon. Gentleman, will find itself sitting at 
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the beginning of October. If there is 
to be proper attention given to the 
various measures named by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and proper discussion of 
the financial, colonial, English, Scotch, 
and Irish questions which must arise on 
the various Votes in Supply, we cannot 
possibly hope to leave this House for our 
holidays before an interval of three 
month. It is time for the House to do 
something to help the Government out 
of this mess, to accept the invitation 
extended to it by the First Lord of the 
Treasury to assist the Government, not, 
indeed, in the futile way suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman, but to assist 
the Government against their own 
incapacity. For the position in which 
we are now, and the tenfold worse 
position in which we shall be if we are 
to allow the Government to plunge 
deeper into the morass, is due to the 
want of all ordinary power of calculation, 
on the part of the Government, as to the 
management of their business since the 
beginning of the Session. I should not 
be justified in doing more than re- 
ferring to the new Standing Order to be 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
It may be a good thing in a small way, 
but it appears to be ludicrously inade- 
quate for the object in view. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself seems to be 
conscious of the ridiculous mouse he has. 
produced, and every one who listened 
to him must know that his pro-- 
posal will be utterly inadequate.. 
The fact of the matter is that the 
Government proposal is not a proposal to - 
do more work, but to throw away the. 
work which it has undertaken unwisely, . 
and without due calculation of its own: 
powers, after much time has been lost . 
upon it. The proposal does not go to- 
the root of the question. It will not 
enable the House to do a particle more - 
work. It will, when we have lost. 
valuable time, leave us, after we have lost. 
days and nights in considering grave 
Constitutional questions, in as bad a 
position as we are in at present. Surely 
it is not too late to ask the Government 
to retrace their steps, to take the House 
into their confidence, and ask the House 
how we may save the relics of the Session. 
We have not had a single Irish Vote 
brought forward yet. We have been 
asked for various Votes on Account. 
The Constitutional power of the House 
2x 
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over the grant of money to the Crown 
for the service of the year is a real 
question with us in Ireland, although it 
may be only a formal question with you 
in England. In Ireland the Crown has 
unfettered control, and the Estimates give 
us the only opportunity we have of 
stopping the Chief Secretary in his 
arbitrary career in Ireland. In these 
circumstances we have a right to ask that 
the Estimates should be brought forward 
in reasonable time, and that the Con- 
stitutional powers of the House should 
not be constantly abrogated as they have 
been by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The House has been considering the 
question of procedure for many years. 
I remember when an attempt was made 
to deal with the subject 15 years ago. 
I then ventured to predict that no 
Amendment of the Standing Orders 
would be ever worth the time spent 
upon it, and I venture now to predict 
that you will lose your time more com- 
pletely than you have done before in dis- 
cussing the new Standing Order. If the 
Government had been composed of 
statesmen, they would not have ventured 
to come down to the House with this 
absurd and preposterous proposal, utterly 
insufficient as it is for the rescue of the 


House from the embarrassing position in 
which they have placed it by the mis- 
management of the affairs intrusted to 


their keeping. I will only say, in con- 
clusion, that if the Government will 
come before the House with a reasonable 
proposal with regard to the business to 
be transacted during the rest of the 
Session, and with a selection of such 
measures as are measures of public 
utility, sought by the country and by 
all parts of the House, and measures 
which can be passed without exciting 
political passion, and if they willcarry into 
effect the mind and the wish of Parlia- 
ment, they may use the limited time still 
left at their disposal most profitably to 
the public interests, and most  satis- 
factorily to the House and the country 
at large. 

(6.25.) Mr. HANBURY (Preston): 
I do not propose to offer any arguments 
whatever on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, to make a new rule for the despatch 
of business ; but I do ask the Govern- 
ment seriously to consider whether they 
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they press forward. legislation. The 
first duty of the House is, in my opinion, 
to vote the ordinary Supply for the 
services of the country, and I also firmly 
believe it is the duty of hon. Members to 
discuss the~ proposals for Supply at 
adequate length. This Session the House 
has treated the Government very gener- 
ously with regard to Supply. Two or 
three Votes on Account have been taken, 
and the Government are really drifting 
into a false position if they insist upon 
passing their Bills before they deal with 
Supply. I do not want to see them 
drift into a false position ; and I believe 
they will be neglecting their duty if they 
endeavour to vote large sums of money 
for the service of the country. without 
adequate discussion at the end of a very 
long Session, and when the House is 
wearied. Before they definitely make 
up their minds on the subject I ask 
them to seriously consider the matter, 
and to let the House have a proper 
opportunity of voting Supply in the 
ordinary way. 

*(6.27.) Mr. S.T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): In relation to the question of the 
conduct of public business, I desire to 
draw attention to what occurred last 
night. I had the honour of moving an 
Amendment, on behalf of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs, which related io the un-. 
fortunate Licensing Bill, and the Debate 
was closured in 50 minutes. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot raise the question upon the 
present Motion. 


*Mr. S. T. EVANS: What I wish to . 


do, Sir, is to call attention to the fact 
that the Government have invariably 
this Session closured Welsh Members. 
A very important Instruction on the 
Tithes Bill was proposed by the ‘hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. F. 8S. Stevenson), 
on which one of the oldest and most re- 
spected Welsh Members was desirous 
of speaking, and yet the Government 
thought it their duty to closure the hon. 
Member. 

*Mr. SPEAKER :-I do not think that 
line of argument is at all permissible on 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House on “a definite matter of urgent 
public importance.” 

*Mr. S. T. EVANS: I will only say I 
can assure the Government that it is not 
the best way to facilitate business to. 
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closure Members who are not obstruct- 


“Oke. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

(6.29.) Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR (Liver- 
pool, Scotland): I have looked at the 
Amendment Paper, and find that there 
are exactly 18 pages of Amendments 
which have to be dealt with on the Local 
Taxation Bill. I will simply remark 

with regard to them that a large num- 
ber raise questions of very serious and 
ve importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) has had 
an opportunity—I daresay avery painful 
opportunity to him—of seeing how slow 
the progress has been on that Bill. I 
think he may fairly infer what the future 
of the Bill will be from what has already 
taken place, and I think he needs a 
warning from us that the importance 
which we conscientionsly attach to the 
Amendments will justify us in discuss- 
ing them at considerable length, and, 
therefore, in monopolising a considerable 
portion of the time left us this Session. 
Toa certain extent I sympathise with 
the right hon. Gentleman, and we have 
heard with universal regret that his 
labours have had a prejudicial’ effect 
upon his health. He has our hearty 
sympathies on that account, whatever 
may be our political differences, I noticed 
the other day a statement to the effect 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
conveyed to his political supporters that 
if they persisted in their demand for an 
Autumn Session he would have to retire 
from his arduous duties.- Well, but 
he proposes to inflict upon himself 
that very Autumn Session against which 
he warned his supporters with a threat 
of retirement. If the Government 
persist with this Licensing Bill we shall 
be sitting in this House through Septem- 
ber and October, and probably even later ; 
we shall have all the inconveniences of 
an Autumn Session without the compen- 
sating advantage an Autumn Session 
sometimes gives. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is bound to look with a considerable 
amount of alarm and distress on the 
present condition and temper of Parlia- 
ment. I join in the desire that the Par- 
liamentary machine should be thoroughly 
effective, that our proceedings should be 
carried on with order and decorum and 
all necessary dispatch, But the manage- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his colleagues has brought us to some- 
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thing little short of chaos and anarchy, 
and if we are to proceed with these 
clauses of this Bill that chaos and 
anarchy will increase day by day. The 
right hon. Gentleman must know that 
Members on this side would ngt dare 
to take the attitude of uncompromising’ 
hostility to this Bill we have taken if 
we were not convinced that the opinion 
of the country is at our back. I do not 
wish to depart one hairs-breadth from 
the narrow limits of such a Motion as 
this, and if I do so it is in spite of my 
intention. Upon this Bill, for which the 
Government are sacrificing everything, 
they had the opportunity of knowing 
long ago the mind of the coun Two 
years ago those same pro were 
rejected by the voice of the country, 
and the Government listened to that 
voice. So far as this Standing Order 
which is to be proposed may lead to the 
acceleration of the business of the 
House the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman will have our sympathy, but 
let me point out that interference with the 
rules that govern the proceedings of this 
assembly is one of the greatest enter- 
prises a Minister can embark upon, and 
whoever essays to change the time- 
honoured usages of Parliament must do 
so seriously, carefully deliberating with 
due regard to many important considera- 
tions, and he must be prepared to have 
his proposals sharply criticised. Why, 
some years ago, the Minister of the day 
thought it necessary to devote the whole 
of an Autumn Session to the carrying 
out of new rules, and certainly it is not 
the proper time to make such an altera- 
tion suddenly towards the end of a 
Session, when Members are fagged and 
irritated with protracted discussions. Such 
a proposal should come at the beginning 
of a Session, when the House is fresh and 
Members willing to undertake the task 
of considering such an alteration. The 
right hon. Gentleman must not be sur-— 
prised if we consider it our duty to 
examine his proposal with due reflection, 
and I give him fair warning—he has 
received a warning from the leader of 
the Opposition, and I repeat it—in bring- 
ing a new Standing Order before the 
House, to relieve himself from the diffi- 
culties of his own mismanagement, he 
must not calculate upon the Order being 
allowed to s without serious dis- 
cussion. The attention of the right hon. 
2X 2- 
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Gentleman has been called to the serious 


character of the Bills he is sacrificing to | 
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Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: The right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to say that any 


this most unfortunate, this iniquitous, | epithets I may have used were applied 


measure. What will the working classes 
say when they learn that a Bill to pro- 
tect their lives and limbs is, in spite 
of an almost unanimous feeling in 
its favour, sacrificed in favour of a Bill 
to support which the Government cannot 
bring forward their ordinary majority in 
this House. Here isa serious question for 
the right hon. Gentleman’s consideration. 
He has been an attentive anda pained 
observer of the fortunes of the Compen- 
sation Bill. He has seen his majority, 
which a few years ago was upwards of 
100, and even at the beginning of this 
Session 70 or 80, reduced to a majority 
of 32. There is the handwriting on 
the wall. There is a state of almost 
mutiny among his followers, only kept 
from public expression by the strong ties 
of Party discipline and the sense of 
common danger. If he paid any atten- 
tion to these signs he would see in the 
face of a vehement Opposition, supported 
by public opinion, that it is almost insane 
to press these proposals as he is pressing 
them. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not think I have spoken in language 


too warm as to this measure. Sincerely 
I deplore the position into which he 
has got himself. I offer him hearty 


sympathy in his difficulties. If hon. 
Members think they help the right hon. 

Gentleman by compelling us to sit here 
until October, they do not take my view 
of the personal difficulties of his posi- 
tion. I repeat, in spite of the jeers of 
hon. Members opposite, I sympathise 
with him in the grave difficulties imposed 
upon him by the Government attitude 
on this Bill, and I hope, even at the 
eleventh hour, he may see his way to 
abandon the path of fatuous obstinacy 
upon which he has entered, and will 
withdraw a Bill condemned by a united 
Opposition, by the country, and by the 
murmurs of his own followers. 

*(6.40.) Tue FIRST LORD or THe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, 
Westminster): I have listened with 
interest to the epithets that have been 
applied to me in the course of this 
Debate. I accept them as Parliamentary 
language which hon. Gentlemen un- 
fortunately feel themselves compelled to 


use in regard to a political opponent. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor 





to measures and not to himself. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No doubt, it was. 
Parliamentary language used under the 
belief that it was justified as applied to 
the leader of the House for his conduct. 
of public business. The hon. Gentleman 
who introduced this Debate by way of 
forwarding our discussions and assisting 
public business, has moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, is the hon. Member- 
who, I think, I am not wrong in saying 
has taken pride in the difficulties he has. 
placed in the way of business. From 
time to time, both here and out of doors, 
he has avowed his intention to obstruct 
the business of the Government as far 
as he possibly can. I apprehend that 
whether it were the Licensing Bill er 
any other Bill which the Government. 
had thought it necessary to proceed with 
the same system of opposition to the 
Government he is desirous of destroying 
would undoubtedly have been adopted. 
by the hon. Gent'eman. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I said I would 
oppose all bad Bills. If the right hon- 
Gentleman would bring in any Bill that. 
I consider good I should be happy to 
support it. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: In other words, if 
we would make arrangements by which 
the hon. Gentleman could pass his 
judgment upon all measures we propose 
to introduce, and proceed only with those- 
having his approval, then we would be 
free from his opposition in this House. I 
have stated what I understand to be the 
view and the attitude of the hon. Member 
in regard to public business. His prac- 
tice has been what I have stated, without. 
colour or exaggeration. I shall not go 
back on what I have before said, that. 
Her Majesty’s Government must be 
responsible for the measures they ask 
the House to take into consideration, and 
the House will consider whether the. 
practice which now prevails of carrying 
on a protracted Debate on measures of 
which the principle has been accepted is 
for the advantage of the House, and is 
calculated to establish the reputation of 
the House as a legislative machine and 
as the representative body of this 
Empire ; or whether such practice will 
not endanger the efficiency of this House 
whatever Government may be in power, 
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when this method of opposition—I do not 
use the word obstruction, which might 
more correctly describe the attitude taken 
ap—when this practice is adopted as the 
usual custom. What is done to-day and 
now under the belief that it is justified 

the peculiar circumstances of a 
particularmeasure will be doneto-morrow, 
next year, and in future Parliaments and 
with regard to successive Governments 
that may be in Office. * It is for the House 
to take the matter into its own hands. 
We may be wrong; hon. Gentlemen 
opposite believe us to be wrong in having 
introduced this measure, and wrong in 
pushing it forward ; but the Government 
believe that they are right. I regret 
that the practice and traditions that 
have hitherto prevailed are being aban- 
doned—the practice that, when the House 
of Commons has fully considered a 
measure, the opposition to it shall not be 
continued to such a degree that all the 
time of the Session shall be occupied 
with that measure, and no time shall be 
left for the consideration of any other 
measures. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton remarked that 
the Government were sacrificing the 
interests of the working man. I deny 
I do so 


absolutely that this is the case. 
without desiring in the least degree to 
make any statement that might produce 
heated controversy in this House ; but, 
again, I say that we are acting upon our 
rights and in accordance with our duty 
in pressing forward measures which we 


believe to be necessary. If those 
measures are to be opposed at such 
length in this House, that other measures 
which are of great importance to the 
interests of the country cannot be con- 
sidered, the responsibility rests upon 
those who protract the Debates and who 
will net permit the House to come to a 
conclusion upon them, and so postpone 
the passing of measures that are ad- 
mitted to be of importance to the country. 
‘That is the view I humbly take in this 
matter. It is only reasonable that the 
Opposition should charge the Govern- 
ment with having involved the House in 
difficulties, and with having introduced 
chaos and anarchy into its proceedings. 
T am accustomed to charges of that 
character. Very likely 1 have not been 
successful in my conduct of business, 
but I must act according to the best of 
my lights. I must speak plainly and 
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honestly to the House, and I entreat 
them to give us permission to go for- 
ward, after a fair protest, with the 
measures which we believe are for the 
interest and the good of the country, and 
which can be disposed of in the course 
of the present Session without unduly 
protracting it, without putting an undue 
tax upon the time of hon. Members. 
I trust the House will credit me with 
honesty of statement. In the conduct 
of public business I think it is only 
right that when a Bill has been entered 
upon it should be proceeded with, and 
so soon as this Bill (the Local Taxa- 
tion Bill) is concluded, I will endeavour 
to make fresh arrangements which will, 
I hope, meet the reasonable desires of 
hon. Gentlemen, and take steps for 
making further progress with business— 
with Supply and the other important 
measures which can be considered by 
the House—without making any further 
great claim on the health and time of 
hon. Members. 

(6.48.) Si W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
he will hear from me no epithets of 
personal disrespect, for Iam sure every 
Gentleman on both sides of the House 
regards with the highest esteem the 
character and abilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In any comment we make 
on the conduct of the Government— 
and the object of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton in making 
this Motion has been, in my opinion, to 
pass a just condemnation on the conduct 
of the Government for their mismanage- 
ment of public business in this House— 
we speak of the Government as a 
Corporation; we speak of them as 
possessing those attributes which have 
been remarked as belonging to Corpora- 
tions, both physical and moral, in a 
definition well known to the House. 
Therefore, I can speak of the con- 
duct of the Government im __ this 
matter without fear of personal offence. 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has . 
said that all these charges of mismanage- 
ment and misconduct are the fruits only 
of a factious spirit on our part— 
that it is only by  factious and 
obstructive opponents that the Go- 
vernment are charged with the 
misconduct of public business. In 
answer to that, I will call his attention 
to what is thought of the Government 
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by their own friends—what is said of 
them by their own supporters. If there 
is any representative of public opinion 
which is a more ardent supporter of the 
Government than another, it is, I suppose, 
the TZimes newspaper. That paper 
has counselled the Government to use 
violence towards the House in order to 
get out of the scrape in which they find 
themselves. This is what the Times 
newspaper, the great friend of the Go- 
-vernment, says, only two days ago, of 
the Government and their conduct of 
public business. I will call a witness 
into Court whom, at all events, you can- 
not accuse of factious motives and Party 
enmity against you. This is what the 
Times says of the action of the Govern- 
ment and of their conduct of public 
business in the House of Commons— 
“We cannot congratulate the Conservative 
Party on the position it presents to-day.” 
Well, that is very true. I do 
not think that anyone who has 
watched the proceedings of that Bench 
fot the last week would be disposed to 
congratulate them on the position they 
hold to-day. The Z'imes goes on to say— 


*¢ Unfortunately, Ministers themselves hav® 
been the first to forget the physical limitation® 
under which they work. They have com- 
mitted the tactical blunder of pledging their 
reputation to the transaction of an amount of 
business for which their time and endurance 
are inadequate.” 


That is the first and fundamental mistake 
of the Government—that they have not 
understood the nature of the business 
they have proposed or the power of the 
House of Commons to transact it. 


‘«We shall assuredly not be charged with 
having excused or minimised the wilful obstruc- 
tion offered by the Opposition upon every 
available opportunity.” 


I am sure a charge cannot justly be 
brought against the Zimes of having 
minimised the misconduct of the Opposi- 
tion. But hear what it says of you— 


“* But we are bound to say that the Govern- 
ment have displayed a want of common pru- 
dence in creating needless difficulties for them- 
selves, A Lord Melbourne, with his ‘ can’t 
you let it alone?’ would have been an invalu- 
able adviser at an early period of the Session. 
The Irish Land Purchase Bill, a large and 

, complicated measure, touching many interests, 
raising many difficult questions, and certain to 
encounter the stubborn opposition of a Party 
whose very existence, political and material, it 

, directly assails, was of itself nearly sufficient 
occupation for a Session.” 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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*Mr. W. LOWTHER (Westmoreland, 


Appleby): I rise to order. I wish to 


ask you; Sir, whether the right hon. 


Gentleman is in order in reading from 
@ newspaper in the House ? 

Sir. W. HARCOURT: Why, the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
other day made half his speech from 
readings.from a newspaper. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Rule which pre- 
cludes the reading from a newspaper has, 
in accordance with the general feeling of 
the House, been relaxed of late years. 1 
need hardly say that of late years extracts. 
from newspapers have been much used 
in the House, though I have not seen 
the actual newspaper from. which an 
extract is taken produced and displayed 
so conspicuously as on the present occa- 
tion. Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would have done better if he had brought 
an extract from the paper instead of the 
paper itself; and, doubtless, if he had 
had the opportunity he would have pre- 
pared extracts among his notes. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The fact is, Sir, 
that my extract, which I have treasured 
so much, is at home, and this Motion 
having come on rather by surprise, I 
was obliged to get this copy of the news- 
paper, and inasmuch as the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of this Bill made a 
large portion of his speech consist of 
extracts from newspapers, I thought I 
might read this extract, and with the 
leave of the House I will conclude the 
extract, which is very instructive, and, I 
think, very true. 

“Tt ought to have been regarded as a mis- 
fortune that the tithe question had assumed a 
phase calling somewhat peremptorily for treat- 
ment in the same Session, but to raise in 
addition the thorny questions connected with 
public house licences was a piece of gratuitous 
rashness, all the less excusable because the 
present Administration has already had asharp- 
lesson from temperance fanaticism.” 

Then, with more comments on the 
wickedness of obstruction, it goes on— — 

‘*But even in the absence of this extra- 
ordinary development the Ministerial tactics: 
would have been rash and Rongerons, As things 
are these tactics have led to a damaging rebuff. 
Whatever soothing phruses may be employed 
to describe the arrangements contemplated by 
the Government, the plain truth is that the 
Land Purchase, Bill was the. principal measure 
of the Session, and that they fuil to carry it. 
We are not concerned to deny that there is a 
moral difference between dropping it altogether 
and carrying it forward to next Session a6 a. 


-| partially debated measure, though we attach 
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little importance to moral triumphs accompanied 
bd substantial defeat. But it is not at all 
clear —— 

[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Well, I will make 
this article a part of my speech, if you 
please. Itis an agreeable novelty to me 
to adopt and speak the language of the 
Times. You may take it as my speech, 
if you please, though I am afraid it is 
against the Rules of the House to read a 
speech ; but there are only two sentences 
more that I wish to read. 

‘‘ But it is not at all clear that the labour 
already expended upon the Bill will make much 
difference in the labour it will require next 
Session, and in the meantime the broad fact 
stands out plainly and unmistakably that the 
principal measure of tris Session has failed. 
‘That is not a pleasant condition of affairs for 
the Government or its supporters in any case, 
and least of all when there are fair grounds for 
holding that the measure might have been 
passed in spite of obstruction had not the 
Government wasted time and energy upon 
legislation which might have been postponed.” 
Do not tell us now that criticism of 
your.conduct comes only from factious 
opponents. That is the language held 
about you by your strongest supporters 
in every part of the country. You may 
read it in any Conservative or Liberal 
Unionist newspaper in the country. I 
am sorry my right hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham is not in the 
House. If he were I would refer him 
to what looks like an inspired article in 
the Birmingham Daily Post, to which I 
commend the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. All the difficulties 
you find yourselves in are due to your 
own mismanagement of public business. 
You have proposed a great measure for 
discussion—whecther a good measure or 
not—the Irish Land Purchase Bill. 
You have frittered away the time of the 
House. Having named as your first 
Bill a remedial measure for Ireland, the 
first business you entered upon was a 
discussion, the object of which was to 
blacken and defame the Irish Members. 
Upon that subject a great number of 
days were necessarily expended. Then 
you have introduced a number of Bills 
which you ought to have known would 
produce the strongest and most violent 
opposition. An hon. Member on your 
own side of the House has called atten- 
tion to the position of Supply. You 
have spent very fewdays—10 only—upon 
Supply. If you are to devote to Supply 
the ordinary time which has been given 
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to it in former Sessions, you still owe 27 
days to Supply, which would occupy 
nearly the whole of the remaining time of 
this Session if it were an ordinary one. 
The Debates on the Irish Votes under a 
Coercion Act must’ necessarily be pro- 
tracted. When the ordinary law is sus- 
pended it is inevitable that the Execu- 
tive Government should be challenged 
and questioned in a way which is not 
necessary when the ordinary law only is 
in force. You have the additional advan- 
tage of private Members’ days, and yet 
this is the situation to which you have 
brought the Honse and country. Now 
you come forward at the end of the Ses- 
sion and propose a desperate remedy to 
cover your own humiliation and mis- 
management. You have proposed this 
Standing Order, which must, of course, 
be discussed at considerable length. I 
think that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton was perfectly justified in making 
this Motion, which he has made with the 
object of calling attention to the real 
situation. We told you from the first 
that we were determined to offer to this 
Compensation Bill every. resistance in 
our power, and we shall continue to do 
so. Indoing this we believe, and are 
confident, that we have with us the 
wishes of the great majority of the 
people. If you doubt that, you have the 
means of refuting us. What is the 
meaning of your dwindling and waning 
majority? You are forcing this Bill 
through by majorities which are not 
half of your normal Party majority. 
What is the meaning of that? It is that 
the Members of this House know that 
the opinion of this country is against the 
policy of this measure, to which the 
Government, in a frame of mind border- 
ing upon insanity, have given preeedence. 
We shall oppose your proposals because, 
in our opinion, they are not the result of 
due deliberation, but are a hasty and 
desperate expedient to which you have 
recourse inorder to get out of the mess 
in which you have involved yourselves. 
Far from constituting a wise, well-con- 
sidered, deliberate measure for forward- 
ing public business, these proposals are 
only an expedient to cover the igno- 
minious defeat of a discredited Adminis- 
tration. 

(7.5.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I should not have risen had 
it not been for the remark of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in reply to the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool, 
who alluded to the fact of no progress 
having been made with the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. Iask the House whether 
during the whole of the Session the 
Government have made any attempt to 
place the Bill in such a position that it 
would come on for Second Reading, not- 
withstanding that they have been asked 
to do so time after time. The whole 
responsibility of not dealing with that 
question. rests with Her Majesty’s 
Government. If two years ago, when 
they had the opportunity, they had _lis- 
tened to those who had a right to speak 
on behalf of the organised trades of the 
country, we should have had facilities 
offered for the Employers’ Liability 
Bill such as we on this side have offered 
4o the President of the Local Government 
Board with regard to the Bills brought 
before the House for the housing of the 
working classes of London. We protest 
against the First Lord of the Treasury 
‘trying to deceive the country by 
throwing upon the House the responsi- 
bility for the Employers’ Liability Bill 
being withdrawn. We listened to the 
long statement which the First Lord of 
the Treasury made, and the impression 
left on my mind was that it was the first 
day of the Session, and he was putting 
before the House the amount of business 
that could be gotthrough. But let me 
remind the First Lord what took place 
‘with respect to one Vote in Supply. We 
raised the whole question of contracts, 
avery important subject. But hardly 
had the Secretary for War replied—it 
was a Morning Sitting—when it was 
found that there was not time for 
furthe? discussion. The Vote was not 
taken again until the end of the Session, 
when there was not time to discuss it. 
I tell the First Lord of the Treasury 
now that there are some of us who are 
interested in this question of contracts, 
and at whatever time this particular 
Vote comes on this year, we shall resume 
the discussion which was burked last 
year. It is scandalous in the extreme at 
this time of the Session that these Bills 
should be put down as though they were 
to be run through. We are told that 
they are non-contentious, but that is the 
opinion of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
it is not the opinion of the House in 
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general. If these Bills are 
through we shall be debarred, as in the 
past, from discussing the serious Voteg 
in Supply. That is the conduct of the 
Government against which we protest. 
With regard to the Licences Bill, the 
Government knew two years ago how 
much opposition they created by ‘a 
similar proposal ; yet they have flung on 
the floor of the House a new Bill, and 
if they find the most determined opposi- 
tion it is only what they can expect. 
(7.10.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long. 
ford, N.): I was really amazed to hear the 
defence made for himself by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. No one has made any personal 
accusation against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but when the whole policy of the 
Government is arraigned, we should have 
heard something else than this kind of 
general appeal for the interests of the 
House and the dignity of the country, 
which we have heard 9,999 times 
from the lips of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. We say that your declared 
policy four years ago was the policy 
of expenditure of public money, and 
simultaneity, and so on, in dealing 
with Ireland, and in applying to Ireland 
the same measures as to England and 
Scotland. You declared, at the begin- 
ning of the Session, by the mouth of the 
Queen, through her most gracious Speech, 
that you would extend to Ireland a 
measure of Local Government, and we 
ask you, when you get up in the House 
to defend yourselves, why it is that a 
Bill not mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, but hatched by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in connection with his 
Budget, is pressed forward, while a 
Bill declared to be the key-stone and 
corner-stone of Her Majesty’s policy, is 
to be held over to another Session. We 
ask for an explanation on that point, and 
how are we met? Weare met by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the head of the 
Party who consumed 60 days of Govern- 
ment time in 1881 discussing the Land 
Bill, at a time when Ireland was almost 
in a state of revolution, at a time 
when every moment was precious, and at 
a time when, strongly as we were opposed 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, we found ourselves 
obliged to continue to vote with them. 
It is they who, in the following year, 
spent 19 days in discussing the Closure 
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—now applied by the right hon. Gentle- 
man every quarter of an hour. It is the 
head of that Government, and of that 
Party, who now comes forward and 
appeals to us with regard to a measure 
on which the Opposition are united, and 
upon which the followers of the Govern- 
ment are disunited, as to which there is 
no demand, and for which there is no 
agitation in the country. When you 
have that situation, what does the First 
Lord of the Treasury do? He gives us 
a lesson in Parliamentary deportment. 
We are tired of these Turveydrop 
lectures. The right hon. Gentleman 
beseeched us to have regard for the 
dignity and position not only of this but 
future Parliaments. Future Parlia- 
ments can take care of themselves. The 
right hon. Gentleman is teaching us our 
lesson very late. What we say is this: 
that this ill-fated measure—this ill- 
starred measure—being introduced out 
of time, and in the most offensive 
manner, there is no conduct almost that 
would not be justified in giving opposi- 
tion to a measure 80 conceived. What 
is the position ? I invite the House to con- 
sider the high price which the Tory Party 
have to pay for Liberal Unionist support. 
I should like to have the opinion of the 
Chief Secretary on the conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Why is 
this Bill persisted in? We are told 
because it is demanded in the interests 
of the House and the dignity of the 
country. If I inverted the phrase it 
would be all the same. The right hon. 
Gentleman simply gives utterance to a 
sort of Parliamentary abracadabra, 
whichever way it is read it will do. I 
once knew a poet who wrote his verses 
backwards as well as forwards, and 
whichever way you read them they 
were always equally good. Each sentence 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches 
is in its essence a most admirable piece 
of literary mosaic. If the first sentence 
were put last and the last first it would 
come to the same thing. What is the 
real reason why the Government are 
sticking to the Compensation Bill? The 
real reason is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I can almost picture the 
Cabinet meeting in Downing Street after 
the Chief Secretary introduced his Land 
Purchase Bill, and conceived to himself 
.the fond delusion that he would be 
dangling before the House during the 
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months of June, July, and August, and 
I can fancy his attitude when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came gently 
down and said, “Oh, yes; but there is a 
little Bill of mine I want to appear on 
the stage at Westminster for a brief 
period to show my Parliamentary 
dexterity, and how I can manage figures 
and finance.” And then the Chief 
Secretary may have said, “Oh, yes ;”— 
and I venture to say this is what 
occurred in the Cabinet—‘ but my Bill 
is promised in the Queen’s Speech ; it is 
part of the Government Programme ; it 
is the corner-stone of the Government 
policy; what have we got to do 
with your Bill?’ Then, I suppose, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would say, 
“Oh, yes; but I have a large Stock Ex- 
change experience, and 1 know that there 
is a large number of Limited Liability 
Companies starting, and a number of 
people have a great interest in brewing 
shares and in whisky shares, and it will 
greatly strengthen and consolidate and 
cement the Tory Party all over the 
country if we show these people that we 
are determined, by means of our Bills, to 
back up the interests in which so much 
money has been invested.” I have not 
the smallest doubt that it is due to that 
attitude on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he induced the Govern- 
ment to bring in his Bill, and, having 
brought in his Bill, that he induced the 
Government to stand by it by the threat 
of resignation, simply because he did not 
want to be discredited, as he was dis- 
credited in regard to his Van and Wheel 
Tax. And, then, what is the House 
asked todo? It is proposed, in order to 
save four days of Parliamentary time 
occupied in the Second Reading Debate 
on the Irish Purchase Bill, to revolu- 
tionise the procedure of this ancient 
Parliament. By what means? To 
borrow another illustration from the 
Stock Exchange, by a species of Parlia- 
mentary “contango”—that is, the carry- 
ing over by Standing Orders, and it 
is Members of this House who will 
have to pay the difference. We will 
have to sit here during the months 
of June, July, August, and September. 
And Parliament is to be revolutionised 
for what? That we may save four days 
next year of Parliamentary time that 
have been wasted upon the Irish Land 
Bill, and that is the sop which the Irish 
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Chief Secretary gets for being thrown 
over. That is what the Government are 
paying for Liberal Unionism, for a mani- 
pulative Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and, if we are to believe the 7imes, that 
great newspaper which everybody be- 
lieves now, they are paying rather dearly. 
They are obliged to admit that themselves. 
Their own newspapers admit it; their 
majority is waning; while the Opposi- 
tion, I venture to say, is engaged in one 
of the holiest causes in which Members 
of Parliament have ever been engaged. 
We are engaged in resistance to a 
measure which we believe justifies every 
word that has been uttered against it. 
Yet we are besought and implored, 
for the sake of our dignity, by 
those who are sacrificing the ancient 
traditions of Parliament, to pass this 
Public House Endowment Biil. Who are 
the true champions of Parliamentary 
tradition and privilege? Are they the 
gentlemen who wasted 40 days during 
the Irish revolution of 1881 discussing 
the Amendments, or 18 days discussing 
the Closure Rule of 1883—that Closure 
which is now applied every quarter of an 
hour by the right hon. Gentleman who 
now proposes to revolutionise Parliament 
to save four days of Parliamentary time 
—are they the true champions of Par- 
liamentary dignity? Is it to them that 
the country should look for the way in 
which Parliamentary business is to be 
conducted, or is it to the Opposition, who 
have done nothing in this matter except 
under the ordinary and usual traditions, to 
which we always consider we are entitled 
to look? Supposing we were ina normal 
state, I hold that the Opposition are justi- 
fied in considering that they are dealing 
with a Governmeut which practically 
puts lies into the Queen’s mouth, because 
that is what it comes to. Session after 
Session Her Majesty is made to declare 
her anxiety to deal with Irish govern- 
ment. Session after Session, on plat- 
form after platform, there have been 
repeated declarations of the anxiety of 
the Government to deal with Ireland in 
the same way as England and Scotland. 
Two years ago we had the English Local 
Government Bill ; last year we had the 
Scotch Bill; and Ireland, the Cinderella 
of the three countries, is to be left out 
until some future time, which is not even 
specified, and Irish Members cannot even 
get a sight of a corner of the Land Bill, 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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-while the Government are passing mea 
| Sures to endow public houses. A splendid 


programme for the country, truly, 
a policy of simultaneity and synchro- 
nising, and all the other “isings.” That 
is abandoned, and we have now gone in 
for a policy of pints and quarts and 
pewters. That is the position of Her 
Majesty's Government. On behalf of 
the English and the Irish public, whose 
votes have been got on false pretences, 
we would be false to our duty if we 
did not protest against the conduct 
of the Government. Even the 
Tory Party itself is now. findi 

the poison in the wound of Liberal 
Unionism; it is finding what it is to 
have a Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
one eye on the polling booth and the 
other on the Stock Exchange, who does 
not hesitate to sacrifice all the traditions 
of Parliament, every one of them if 
necessary, to promote a policy that is 
founded on some of the most sordid con- 
siderations that have ever actuated any 
Government of the day. The position of 
the Opposition in this matter is clear. 
The Government have broken every 
pledge they have made. Members of 
Parliament find that they cannot get 
what they are entiled to, namely, a fair 
and reasonable time for the discussion of 
matters of importance arising on Supply. 
The business of the House has always 
been supposed to. be chiefly the voting of 
moneys to the Crown. Thatopportunity 
of stating our grievances has been taken 
away in order that we may discuss the 
endowment of public houses. If the 
Government will only bring forward 
Supply nobody will find fault with them 
if they never bring forward legislation. 
The Liberal Party do not ask or urge 
them to legislate. The Conservatives 
themselves do not want to legislate, 
because they are conservative. There 
is not in the Conservative intellect any 
momentum or main-spring for legisla- 
tion. The true policy of the Conserva- 
tive Party would be to give the House 
plenty of business to do in the nature of 
Supply, and then in the smaller inter- 
stice to bring in pretended Bills for the 
benefit of the working classes and other 
objects of so-called benevolence of that 
kind. . Business like the Census Bill, for 
instance, might be up to the Constitutional 
high-water mark of Toryism—for this 
reason, that they would only be called 
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upon to pass itevery 10 years. Instead 
of that we have a set of measures of a 
most contentious and embarrassing kind, 
measures which have disrupted the solid 
phalanx of the Tory Party itself ; and I, 
for one, protest against the policy which, 


while it attempts to lay upon the Oppo-. 


sition the blame for the delay of business, 
is in reality a policy in itself calculated 
to embarrass and irritate the Opposition 
and irritate the country, and which in 
the end, in my opinion, will find its 
reckoning day at the pall. - 

(7.30.). Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, 
Eskdale) : I am very glad that the Ad- 
journment of the House has been moved, 
because it has given an opportunity 
for Gentlemen opposite to fulminate 
against us on this side of the House those 
charges which they have been constantly 
bringing against us in the speeches they 
have made in the country, that we have 
been in the habit of obstructing the 
business of the House. We, of course, 
know that those charges are untrue, and 
that the position in which the Govern- 
ment now find themselves is due to their 
own mismanagement, and to the imbe- 
cility they have displayed in the conduct 
.of public business. Another proof of 
that imbecility has been afforded to- 
night. They might have accepted an 
Amendment for devoting the money 
provided by the Bill to the cause of 
education, instead of for the benefit of 
the publicans ; they might have accepted 
the suggestion of the appointment of a 
Committee put forward by the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale, or 
they might, as another alternative, have 
dropped these proposals altogether. But 
instead of doing either. of these things, 
they have decided on going on with the 
Bill. But I wish to point ont that there 
is another course which might have 
been adopted, and which ought to com- 
mend itself to their supporters. In the 
personal devotion which is felt by those 
supporters to the present Government, 
they might, out of sympathy for the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, have 
endeavoured to place them in a minority, 
in which case we on this side of the 
House would have gladly accepted the 
appeal that would have been made to the 
country. That is the course I would 
have recommended them to adopt, and 
even now I strongly invite hon. Members 
opposite to come to the relief of the 





Gevernment by adopting this sugges- 


(7.34.)' Mr. Mountz rose in his place 
and claimed to move “That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but Mr. Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined then 
to put that Question, and no Member 
rising to continue the Debate, Mr. 
Speaker put the Question, “That this 
House do now adjourn.” 


(7.34.) The House divided :—Ayes 
181; Noes 233.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 


AGRICULTURAL COMPENSATION PROCEDURE 
; BILL. r 
On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to amend 

the procedure in references under ‘‘ The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act (England), 1883,” 
ordered to be broughtin by Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Seale-Hayne, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Cobb, 
and Mr. Francis Stevenson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 343.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





‘LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
' EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 
; COMMITTEE. 
Bill-considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. 


Clause 1. 

(7.48.) Tae CHAIRMAN : I desire to 
point out that owing to an accident the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Brigg (Mr. Waddy), which stood first on 
the Paper last night, has been placed on 
the Paper for this evening in its wrong 
place, the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) having 
been put in the first position.: There- 
fore it is necessary to take the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Brigg first, 
although that of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland will come on for discussion 
at the same time, inasmuch as they both 
involve the -question of giving the 
County Councils the option of varying 
the use of the money which the Bill 
proposes to place at their disposal from 
the purpose stated in the Bill. If that 
question be decided in the negative on 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Brigg, the hon. Member for Sunderland’s 
Amendment must fall with it. The 
second Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland, and. that of the hon. 
Member for the Launceston Division 
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{Mr. C. Acland) belong more properly to 
a later.clause. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs 
(Mr. Lloyd-George) is out of order, the 
question having been practically decided 
last night. Some other Amendments to 


the Ist clause relate to later clauses, . 


and therefore will be out of order on the 
first. I would, however, add that al- 
though the Amendments of the hon. 
Members for Brigg and Sunderland are 
‘in order, a good deal of the ground they 
take up has already been covered by the 
Debate on the Amendment for Rother- 
ham. The main point to be discussed 
is whether the money provided by the 
Bill should or should not be given ex- 
<lusively for the purchase of licences, 
and much of that ground has already 
been covered by previous debate. 


(7.50.) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
Am I to understand that if it be decided 
on, the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Brigg, that there should be no option, 
my Amendment falls to the ground? 
Would it not, then, be competent to me 
to move a third use of the money as a 
subsequent Amendment? At present 
the Bill proposes to give the County 
Councils £350,000 for a certain pur- 
pose, £350,000 more for another pur- 
pose, and the residue for their own 
purposes. Will it not be competent to 
me to move that 4 further sum of 
£50,000 or £100,000 should be applied 
for the purpose of extending the amount 
of ld. in the £1, which is at present 
allowed for the adoption of free libraries ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the residue be 
sufficient to cover the amount so to be 
allocated the hon. Member might no 
doubt make that proposal. 


(7.51.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg): I rise, Sir, to move the Amend- 
ment I have placed on the Paper, 
namely, at the end of line 19 of Clause 
1, page 1, to insert the following words: — 

‘Or if the County Councils shall so deter- 
mine, any part of the said sum of £350,000 
may be applied in “England in relief of the 
School Board rates, or of the fees payable by 
or on behalf of the children in elementary 
schools aided by the State in such proportion 
as the County Councils may determine.” 


I have listened with attention to the 

observations which you, Sir, have made 

as to how far this is, and how far ft 

is not, a reasonable Amendment, and how 

far the principle of my Amendment has 
The Chatrmats 


been anticipated by the discussion which 
has already taken place. I shall endea- 
vour, as closely as I possibly can, to 
| follow the course which you, Sir, have 
indicated, and to say as little as possible 
on that portion of the question which 
has already been covered. But it will 
be impossible for me entirely to avoid 
touching on matters that have already 
been referred to, for this reason : that we 
on this side of the House—at all events, 
the majority of us, some of us express- 
ing our views and others not expressing 
them in consequence of a certain. pact 
that we have made—the majority of 
us, I say, probably consider that the 
whole thing from beginning to end is as 
bad as bad can be. But I will not 
pursue this point any further; it is 
settled and done with; and at present 
we are in this position: that the sum of 
£350,000 which is provided for by this 
Bill is to be taken and allotted, either for 
the benefit of the public houses, or in some 
other way, according to one or other 
of the Amendments upon the Paper. I 
am sincere in what I have to say with 
regard to the Government. I asked a 
question of the leader of the House a short 
time ago which he would not answer. 
I did not ask that question disrespect- 
fully, but for the purpose of ascertaining 
when it was that, in his own mind, he 
anticipated we should probably rise. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not answer 
that question because, no doubt, it was a 
very difficult question to answer at that 
time, but now I want to suggest to my 
right hon. Friend opposite, the President 
of the Local Government Beard, that, 
after all, the course I am about to propose 
to him may save the Government an 
enormous amount of time and labour 
should they be disposed to adopt it. 
They are at the present moment com- 
mitted to a Bill which I truly believe in 
their own inmost hearts they are very 
sorry they ever touched, and thereby 
they are committed to the fighting of 
principles which they do not like. The 
differences which have already mani- 
fested themselves among the Govern- 
ment supporters on the opposite Benches 
may be taken as strongly indicative of 
the views of their own Party ; and I put 
it to the Government, is it not possible 
that they may take a weapon even from 
our side of the House? If they were to 





accept this Amendment it would get 
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them clear of all the difficulty, or of a 
great portion of the difficulty, which 
still remains. And I will tell you why, 
apart from the ridiculous position of the 
Aldermen on the County Councils, the 
country generally would, undoubtedly, 
have perfect confidence in the way 
which those bodies would administer 
the powers and duties conferred upon 
them by this Bill. It may be that in 
some model districts where there are 
not too many public houses there would 
be little need of the exercise of the pur- 
chasing power, while there may be 
many other districts in which the state 
of things is so bad that a number of 
those houses ought to be immediately 
extinguished. What in those cases are 
the County Councils to do? Each of 
these bodies is entitled to its proper 
share of this £350,000, but the major 
portion of them do not want the money 
for public house purposes, and are unable 
to apply it to any other source that 
would be of real advantage What, 
then, are they to do? In the division 
which I have the honour to represent 
the County Council, although largely 
composed of the Conservatives of North 
Lincolnshire, has already actually passed 
a vote opposed to the carrying out 
of this Bill. Why then, I ask, are 
they on the one hand to lose the 
benefit of the application of this money 
to purposes of which they approve, and 
why, on the other hand, should they be 
compelled to devote it to purposes of 
which they disapprove? Well, Sir, my 
Amendment gives the Government the 
opportunity of saying, “ Here is a certain 
amount of money to be devoted to some 
purpose ;” and I say to the Government, 
“Do not fasten yourselves so absolutely 
to the chariots of the big brewers. 
Give yourselves some opportunity of 
taking a better course. Give your 
friends some chance of acting in accord- 
ance with their own views.” We ask 
the Government to say that these 
bodies shall not be compelled to apply 
the money, as it is not really needed ; to 
say that they are not going to select 
particular places or to make any parti- 
cular choice, but that they propose to 
leave the choice generally to the County 
Councils, who know best what is most 









having been the means of calling them 
into existence, you will give them the 
opportunity of saying to what purpose 
this money shall be applied, although 
there can be no objection to the imposi- 
tion of some kind of limitation, such as, 
say, for instance, the money shall not be. 
allowed to be used for the purpose of 
public parks or objects of amusement 
and recreation, but that it shall be 
applied to some good and useful 
purpose. It is for this reason that we 
ask you to accept this Amendment. 
The objects I have mentioned will 
probably, not all of them, commend 
themselves to hon. Members on this 
side of the House. I say, however, the 
Amendment is as good as, under the 
circumstances, I can undertake to make 
it, and I ask the Committee to accept it 
on that principle. I propose that this 
money shall be given partly in relief of 
the children’s pence. I know perfectly 
well there are several Members on this 
side of the House who will say I am 
simply anticipating free, or rather assisted, 
education. Some Members will say, 
“Give all the money to the rates,” and 
others will say, “Do not give any of it to 
the rates.” It is just possible there may 
be found off the Government Bench a 
few who think it had better be given to 
the public houses. With regard to the 
children’s pence, I think the Government 
had better accept the Amendment. I 
think they had better not let it be said 
at the next General Election—which may 
be adjourned for some time, but which, 
sooner or later, will come down upon 
them as surely as fate or death—that. 
when there was a choice in this House 
between giving the money to drink and 
giving it to the children, if the County 
Council desired it, they said, “ We will 
have the drink, the whole drink, and 
nothing but the drink.” I advise them 
to put away this cup from their lips. 
The cry they are preparing against. 
themselves by opposing this Amendment 
will do them great harm, and a perfectly 
legitimate instinct of self-preservation 
may induce them to say that, on the 
whole, they think they had better accept. 
an Amendment like this. The Amend- 
ment, if adopted, will not hinder the 
County Council from laying out the 


wanted. We ask you, in point of fact, | whole of the money, if they like, on public 
to say that, having created these bodies, | houses. There is nothing whatever in 
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the Amendment which calls upon them 
to divide the £350,000 into three equal 
parts and to give one to each purpose 
mentioned. If the County Council find 
when they get the money that the best 
way of expending it, and the most useful 
for morality and for the people generally, 
is to buy up licences, there is nothing 
ii my Amendment to hinder them from 
using it in that way. By accepting this 
Amendment, all the Government do is to 
say that the Courity Council knows 
better than they do, having local know- 
ledge, how the money may best be spent 
in their own locality, and being able to 
deal with the question intelligently, 
honestly, and fairly. If they refuse 
this Amendment, it amounts to this: 
that they are prépared to say to the 
whole of the County Councils of this 
country, “We do not believe either in 
your honesty or your intelligence.” I 
apprehend that will be a very strong 
thing to say. No doubt, if there has 
been some previous arrangement which 
ties the Government to their own pro- 
posal in spite of everything, they will 
have to carry this ridiculous Bill as it 
stands. We offer them the opportunity 
of. giving the County Councils power to 
spend on the public houses every single 
farthing they will get if they think it 
wise. If the County Councils say they 
do‘not want the money for this purpose, 
why should Gentlemen opposite say that 
money which is not wanted for public 
houses should, nevertheless, go to public 
houses? Supposing that the County 
Councils say that they do not want this 
money for enfranchising, or extinguish- 
ing, or purchasing, or compensating the 
licericee of public houses, what follows ? 
Why, we propose that the County 
Councils, who, it may be presumed, 
know the wants of their districts, should 
be'entitled to hand the money over in 
relief of children’s pence to people who 
are absolutely unable to find the money 
for the education of their children, If 
there is one thing standing in the way 
of education in this country and making 
it unpopular, it is the, perhaps, nece 

and inevitable harshness with which the 
law has to be administered now and then 
with regard to the poorest of the poor. 
We are told by a distinguished person in 
this country that he has a notion of 
introducing as soon as he can, before his 

Mr. Waddy 





term of office expires—andI am afraid, 
under the circumstances, he will have to 
be very quick—something in the nature 
of free education or assisted education. 


That will be a bold stroke when it is. 


done, and you must remember that when 
you have given that stroke you can 
never retract. You will be taking a 
leap in the dark of a very serious 
character, involving an enormous ex- 
penditure of money. See, then, what 
an opportunity this proposal of mine offers 
you for making an experiment without 
taking this serious leap in the dark. The 
opportunity is one that you ought to be 
extremely glad to avail yourselves of. 
You can here make an experiment—a 
small one—in the direction of paying 
school pence and freeing or assisting 
education, which will serve to give you 
experience. The more I consider this pro- 
proposal of mine the more am I impressed 
with the fact that I am the greatest 
benefactor the Government have ever 


had. I come to them with my hands’ 


full of gifts, and nothing but what 
theologians call ‘‘ obstinate impenitence ” 
induces them to refuse these gifts. We 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board last night, in opposition to the 
views enunciated by. the hon. Member 
for Rotherham, his objection to the 
application of the principle of subvention 
to anything but a public house. It is 
said, “The amount you propose to give to 
education is too small to be of any use.” 
Well, that is a very dangerous propo- 
sition to set up, because if it is a ‘very 
small amount to contribute to children’s 


pence, it is a much smaller amount to’ 


give for the purchase of publican’s 
licences. If it is inadequate for the 
purpose of sending a few children to 
school, it is very much more inadequate 
for dealing with the quantity of licences 
you propose to deal with—so inadequate, 
in fact, as to lead to the pretty general 
belief that your true object is not to 
pass a practical and useful measure for 
the purchase of licences, but to lay down 
a principle which will be binding on us 
and on yourselves. The principle of 
the Amendment is already in the Bill 
itself, because, under the 2nd clause, 
£40,000 is to be applied in relief of 
school fees in Scotland, and in the 3rd 


clause a portion of Ireland’s share of 
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the duties is to be paid to the Com- 
missioners of National Education. If 
such an application of the money is good 
for Scotland and Ireland, surely it is 

for England. Why should these 
distinctions be drawn between the one 
country and the other? I maintain that 
this country is not a bit better educated 
than are Scotland and Ireland ; why, then, 
are you going to subsidise Scotland and 
Ireland and leave England out in the 
cold? There has been some talk about 
money coming from spirits going to 
spirits ; but there is a distinct fallacy in 
that argument, for money coming from 
spirits goes to the payment of education 
in Scotland and Ireland, and I submit 
that, having acknowledged that principle 
in the case of those countries, you are 
bound to acknowledge it in the case of 
England. If not, you must make outa 
case for the exception, which, as yet, you 
have not attempted todo. The measure, 
as a matter of fact, is purely a 
patchwork one. Its main object is 
to give something to the public house 
keepers, but it has a fringe designed to 
conceal that object, which is of the most 
illogical character. If you will not give 
the whole of this money to education, 


divide it between the publicans and the 
children, but do not let it go forth that 
the one thing dear to your heart is the 
adequate payment of the public house 


keeper. Last night the President of the 
Local Government Board said he objected 
to giving away money for any other 
purpose because we have already passed 
a Resolution indicating that the money 
is all to be devoted to one object. But 
there are alternative objects before the 
Committee: and is it to be said that, 
whenever alternative proposals are put 
forward in a measure and the House 
chooses the first of these, it shall not be 
competent to go on to the second and 
propose asa compromise that both objects 
shall be secured? The only other 
objection to my proposal is one which it 
does not lie in the mouths of the Govern- 
ment to make. The President of the 
Local Government Board last - night 
stated distinctly that there is an objection 
to handing over this money toa National 
Council—as was proposed in the case of 
the Principality of Wales—as distin- 
guished from a Local Authority. His 
tighteous soul revolted against anything 





that might seem even distantly to savour 
of Home Rule. I do not think it reason- 
able, but I can understand the right hon. 
Gentieman’s objection. It is true the 
Government have not given us Na- 
tional Councils for Ireland, Wales, 
or Scotland, but there is one thing 
they have done: they have given us 
County Councils, and have told us that 
those bodies are admirably well 
adapted for dealing with these matters. 
When the Government first brought in 
the Local Government Bill, under which 
the County Councils are now operating 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, they themselves declared 
with great effusion and earnestness 
that this licensing question of all 
others was the one the County Councils 
were fittest to deal with, and it does not 
lie in their mouths to object to conferring 
the powers I propose on these Councils. 
We know why they backed out of their 
original proposal, as they did out of 
the Wheel and Van Tax and out of their 
proposals as to sugar; but we say to 
them, ‘“‘ You have now an opportunity of 
doing to a limited and tentative ex- 
tent that which you were anxious 
to do in 1888. Give to the County 
Councils—your own offspring, the chil- 
dren of your own bringing up—the 
very duties and responsibilities which 
your leading men in 1888 declared that 
it was a right and proper thing 
to entrust them with.” This pro- 

osal is not unreasonable and not 
illogical, I offer the Government the 
opportunity of doing this in the interests 
of temperance. If there is one thing 
more than another which conduces 
to temperance, it is a good, sound educa- 
tion ; therefore, I claim that my Amend- 
ment is in the interest of education, and 
that such being the case, it should 
commend itself to the Government. It 
will please us, as it will be something 
like a rift in the cloud, and will give us an 
opportunity of escaping from the conse- 
quences of a Bill which, between our- 
selves, is an abomination. It will be 
very much to the benefit of the people— 
which is a thing you care more about 
than pleasing us. It will be in favour of 
the County Councils as showing your 
confidence in them, and, lastly—and this 
is the strongest reason of all—it will be 
in favour of yourselves. If this be 
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carried I verily believe that it will 
disarm the opposition to the Bill from this 
side of the House almost entirely. I, for 
one, should be prepared to say that, bad 
as the Bill is, I would listen to the 
pathetic appeal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the leader of the House, who not 
only urges, but entreats us not to oppose 
® measure which we believe to be 
horrible. By accepting my Amendment 
the Government will take from us the 
opportunity of saying what we un- 
doubtedly shall say throughout the 
country in the absence of such an 
Amendment, namely, that when in the 
stress of their difliculties we offered 
them fairly and openly this opportunity 
of - saving themselves from getting 
entirely ia the hands of the publicans 
and of enabling the County Councils 
to do something useful with this 
money, they declined to allow it to 
be spent usefully, or on any thing 
which would war with the interests 
of their pets—the publicans. I do 
not look at this matter from a Party 
point of view, although I declare that 
from such an aspect I wish you would 
refuse this Amendment, because, in that 
case, the gain to us would be very great. 
Already the rift between ourselves and 
some of our friends who used to work 
with us earnestly and energetically in 
times gone by is beginning to close. 
Already in that section of our Party 
which has left us there is another rift 
beginning to manifest itself more and 
more clearly. Already the consequences 
of this absolutely insane attempt at 
legislation has been that you have 
been flooded with Petitions to. an 
extent almost. unparalleled. When you 
have an opportunity of escaping from 
your folly you will not seize it. It will 
be better for us as a Party if you 
p2rsevere with your Bill, if you continue 
to bring back to our standard right 
through the length and breadth of the 
land hundreds and thousands of men who 
voted against usat the last Election, but 
who will never do so again as long as this 
Bill is not only fathered, but is pushed 
through by main force, although the force 
is becoming less and less main force with 
every Division. You will do to us as a 
Party more good by pressing forward this 
Bill than we can do for ourselves by any- 
thing we can devise. It will be in vain 
Mr. Waddy 








for you to talk of obstruction. The 
country will sanction, and will be 
delighted with any amount of legitimate 
obstruction which we can put in the way 
of the passing of this measure, and we 
shall put such obstruction in the Bill’s 
way. Behind all your bravado we know 
what your intelligence teaches you, and 
I ask you, for your own sake as well as 


for the sake of the country, to accept this 


Amendment while there is time. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, after the word ‘ men- 
tioned,”’ to insert the words “ or if the county 
councils shall so determine, any part of the 
said sum of £350,000 may be applied in England 
in relief of the School Board rates, or of the 
fees payable by or on behalf of the children in 
elementary schools aided by the State in such 
proportion as the county councils may 
determine.” — (Mr. Waddy.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or if the county councils shall so de- 
termine’ be there inserted.” 


(9.5.) Tae SECRETARY or tne 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 


Love, Wilts, Deviz2s): The proposal of — 


the hon. Member for the Brigg Division 
is one on behalf of which a great deaj 
might be said on its merits, but the 
Committee is not now concerned in dis- 
cussing free’or assisted education on its 
merits. The hon. Gentleman has given 
the Committee his views on the present 
condition of the working classes in 
reference to the cost of the education of 
their children, and has suggested to the 
Government that it would be desirable 
if a portion of this fund cou!d be devoted 
to purposes of assisting education in the 
country. Well, the Committee is aware 
of the fact that announcements have 
already been made in reference to the 
question of assisted or free education, 
and I venture to submit to the hon. 
Gentleman that his proposal will not 
go any considerable distance towards 
relieving the working classes from the 
difficulties under which they labour in 
this respect. But I do not propose to 
discuss the question of free education 
now. Whether it be good or bad, I look 
forward to the opportunity Parliament 
will have of considering the question 
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upon adequate and definite proposals. 
But I would suggest to opponents of 
these clauses who are fond of making 
references to the increasing difficulties 
of the Government in connection with 
this measure—statements easily made in 
regard to this or any other measure— 
that they should consider their own 

ition. I have avery shrewd suspicion 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite are getting 
into far greater difficulties themselves, 
because, in their extreme desire to attack 
the Bill, they approach it from so many 
different points that it is impossible for 
them to be united, expect in a general 
spirit of hostility to the Bill. One of 
the chief arguments advanced against 
the measure is that the sum of money 
proposed is Indicrously insufficient for 
the purpose of extinguishing licences, 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) gave us last night the result of 
some interesting calculations he had 
made, by which he arrived at the exact 
sums which he said would be distributed 
to various districts. But this money is 
to be spread over the whole country ; 
there is no special share to town or 
village, forming an unit in the whole 
area over which the sum is to be 
distributed. . But the contention is, that 
the money we propose for the 
purpose is ludicrously insufficient, and, 
therefore, our proposal ought not 
to be entertained by Parliament. Well, 
but surely it is 10 times more insufficient 
for the purposes the hon. Member for 
the Brigg Division has recommended. 
He does not even propose that the whole 
sum of £360,000 should be devoted to 
the subject of his Amendment. Even if 
Parliament were to accept the hon. 
Member’s proposal, and the County 
Councils were to act upon it, what would 
be the practical result? In certain parts of 
the country, in a very limited number of 
cases, there would be assisted or free 
education, while everywhere else the 
present system would prevail. I there- 
fore submit, in the first place, that the 
money is inadequate for the purposes of 
the hon. Member, and, in the second 
place, even were the hon. Member’s pro- 
posal accepted, it would do very little 
good for the cause he has at heart, 
namely, free education. The good it 
would do would make no real mark on 
the difficulties; it would only accentuate 
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those difficulties in a great many dis- 
tricts by the relief afforded in a very 
limited number of cases. The hon. 
Gentleman said the Government had 
already proposed to devote a certain por- 
tion of this money to assisted education 
in Scotland ; but the hon. Gentleman will 
remember that distinction has already 
been made in the case of Scotland in the 
Local Government proposals passed by 
the House dealing with Scotland. Every- 
body knows the conditions of education in 
Scotland differ from those which exist in 
this country, and the proposals in the 
Bill with regard to Scotland make no 
greater distinction between this country 
and Scotland than already exists. Does 
any hon. Member who supports this 
Amendment ask us to believe that 
the proposal is really made in the 
interest of the Bill? [“No.”] Iam glad 
to have that admission; it is what I 
expected and desired. Undoubtedly, 
the desire of hon. Members opposite is 
to ep this Bill. [“No; to improve 
it.” 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Only the Compensation 
Clauses. 


Mr. LONG: Of course, I mean to 
wreck the licensing clauses. We are 
justified in the belief that the Amend- 
ment is directed to the wreckage of those 
clauses rather than to the improvement 
of the measure. Our desire is not 
in that direction. In the course of his 
speech the hon. and learned Member for 
Brigg spoke of the want of intelligence 
on the part of members of the Govern- 
ment; but if our intelligence is to be 
estimated by our acceptance or non- 
acceptance of this Amendment, I am 
afraid we must continue under his dis- 
pleasure, and be liable to the description 
he has given. The proposal contained 
in the Amendment would only have a 
very partial effect, and would serve no 
particular end. The money available is 
totally inadequate to secure the object 
aimed at by the hon. Member for Brigg. 
Without saying a word against the prin- 
ciple of freeing the poorer classes from 
the burden of school fees I must, on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government, 
oppose this Amendment, because it is 
directed against the Bill, and because, if 
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adopted, it would not effect the object 
which it pretends to have in view. 

(9.10.) Mr. STOREY : The hon. Gen- 
tleman has indulged in the usual “ Peck- 
sniffian ” statement that occupants of the 
Front Bench opposite are burning with 
anxiety to secure the advantages of edu- 
cation to the poorer people of this 
country. 

Mr. LONG: I said I had no desire to 
contest in any way the sentiments ex- 
pressed as to the advancement of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. STOREY : Now, I am disposed to 
test these allegations. Are the Govern- 
ment really anxious for the cause of edu- 
cation or not? Here is a chance—here is 
a sum of money which is now at the dis- 
posal of the Government, or may be, and 
the Government have the alternative of 
providing a fund for the endowment of 
public houses, or of employing the money, 
or part of it, as my hon. Friend proposes, 
for the payment of school fees of poor 
children in our large towns. The hon. 
Gentleman says the amount of money in 
question being ludicrously insufficient, 
as we allege, to endow public houses—— 


Mr. LONG: No. 


Mr. STOREY: The hon. Gentleman 
surely does not remember what he said. 
That the amount of money being, as we 
allege, ludicrously insufficient for the 
endowment of public houses—for the 
purpose proposed in this Bill—therefore, 
it is much more insufficient for the pur- 
pose of providing for the fees of poor 
children. 

Mr. LONG: The hon. Member attri- 
butes to me a form of words I did not 
use. I said an argument used by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was that our pro- 
posal ought not to be accepted, because 
the money was inadequate for the pur- 
pose; and I said that if hon. Members 
made that a ground of objection to our 
proposal, then much more did such an 
objection apply to the proposal in the 
Amendment. I did not adopt the sug- 
gestion that the amount of money is 
Indicrously insufficient for the purpose 
we propose. 


Mr. Long 
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Mr. STOREY: Quite so; the hon. 
Gentleman said the inadequacy was 
greater in regard to this Amendment. 
On that I wish to meet the hon. Gentle- 
man with figures. Although the 
£350,000 will be inadequate for the 
object the Bill proposes, it would be 
fairly adequate for the purpose sug- 
gested in the Amendment. . For instance, 
the amount to be allocated to the town of 
Sunderland would be about £1,200 a 
year, and this, though Indicrously in- 
adequate for the purpose of buying up 
public houses, would pay the school fees. 
of 1,500 children out of the 12,000 
children in Board schoolsk—a num- 
ber which fairly represents the pro- 
portion whose parents require assistance 
in this matter. So, I say, this sum, 
paltry as it is, would break the 
back of the practical difficulty we 
have in Sunderland, a difficulty, we feel 
most keenly in bad times, and which 
is present even in good times. It is 
a most unpleasant thing for poor parents 
to go before the School Board, in some 
instances to go before the Board of 
Guardians, to plead for exemption from 
the payment of their children’s school 
fees. All the answer we can give them 
when they complain is, “It is the law ;. 
we have no other method by which you 
can get relief.” But here is a method. 
The Government have the money in 
their pouch, and to our request 
the only answer they will give 
is that the amount is ludicrously inade- 
quate. I show you an instance in which 
the amount is not insufficient, and it is 
my belief that the amount placed at the 
disposal of County Councils throughout 
England would be adequate, in many 
instances, for the purpose we have in 
view. Let me ask hon. Gentlemen 
to look at this matter from the point of 
view and position of a northern artisan. 
What would be the idea among his fellows 
if such a man, having an increase in his 
wages barely sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of his family, devoted that increase 
to such extravagances as that class fall 
into, instead of devoting it to improving 
the food and condition of his wife and 
family? He would be censured for his 
folly and want of thrift, Yet theGovern- 
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ment, with this money at their disposal, 
insist that it shall be used in a manner 
that is universally condemned by the 
working classes. It is to be used in utter 
defiance of the opinion of all the 
people concerned. I will not go so 
far as to. prophecy what any particular 
County Council may do ; but I will say, 
from my knowledge of feeling in the 
North, and I think other Members will 
confirm me, that, generally speaking, 
County Councils will not use this money 
which is to be forced upon them for pur- 
poses such as the Bill indicates. The 
Government have public money at their 
disposal, and worthy objects on which to 
employ it. They know that the object 
to which they propose to apply it is one 
with which the County Councils in large 
districts will have nothing to do, and yet 
they try deliberately to force on Parlia- 
ment the employment of the money in this 
particular direction. For my part, I have 
been taught ever since I was young that 
when you get a surplus of money you 
ought to spend it wisely and worthily, 
and for the best objects. We do not 
regard the Government object as a good 
object, and we consider the alternative 
objects suggested in this Amendment as 
more valuable. So much for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Brigg. You, Sir, were good enough 
to tell me that the particular Amend- 
ment which I have suggested was one 
that must fall with the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. * I confess I do not quite 
see why that should be so ; but one must 
not compete with masters of legions, and 
I, therefore, accept the ruling which, 
doubtless, in good time you will give. 
But I hope I shall be in order in explain- 
ing that the Amendment I wished to 
propose was not in antagonism to that 
of my hon. Friend —it was rather 
supplementary. It sought to pro- 
vide that, if the County Councils 
so determined, the money might 
be employed for the establishment 
and maintenance of free libraries and 
museums. Asan argument against the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, it might 
be urged that the County Councils have 
at present nothing to do with education, 
although we hope that shortly those 
duties will be entrusted to them. But 
it cannot be denied that the County 
Councils have the right—and the sole 
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right—to deal with the question of 
museums and libraries. I apprehend 
there is no Member in this House who 
would not be willing to see a free library 
in every town and in every village, and a 
public museum in all the large centres of 
population. What prevents that end 
being attained at the present time is not 
the lack of willingness on the part of the 
people, bat a lack of funds at their 
disposal. It may be alleged that on 
numerous occasions in the past the rate- 
payers of towns have, on a poll, decided 
against the establishment of a free 
library. I confess with shame and sorrow 
that that has sometimes been the case, 
and, that being so, I think it is incum- 
bent on Parliament to do what it can to 
improve the mind of the people on this 
subject. Still, considerable progress has 
been made in this matter. I hold in my 
hand a Return made as long ago as 
February, 1885, which shows that at 
that time there were no fewer than 99 
places in England where free libraries. 
had been established. Since that date 
there has been a very large increase in 
the number of places in which they 
have been established, and, probably, 
there are in England at the present 
time more than twice 99. In Scotland,. 
in 1885, there were only 11 places in 
which there were free libraries, and in 
Ireland only four or five, but doubtless. 
in the two sister islands there has also 
been a considerable improvement. How 
does the law stand asto the money 
which the Municipal Authorities may 
employ for free libraries. They are 
limited to expending 1d. in the £1 on 
the rateable value. I never could 
see why the Legislature should have: 
imposed such a limit, and I think 
that as the Government have so 
much superfluous time and energy at: 
their disposal they might utilise it in 
removing that limit. At present, as I 
have said, municipalities can only spend 
ld. in the £1. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Birming- 
ham, S.): I am sorry to interrupt the hon. 
Member, but I may point out that the 
sum has been altered in some cases, and 
notably in the case of Birmingham. 


Mr. STOREY: I was just going to 
reinforce my argument by drawing atten- 


tion to the case of Birmingham. It is a 
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fact that a few years ago Birmingham, 
and several other municipalities, by 
special local Acts, extended the limit of a 
ld. rate, and many others would have 
been, no doubt, as likely to do so had not 


my right hon. Friend, who is nothing if 
not extremely accurate in his dealings 
with the Committee charged with such 
matters—I mean the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton— 
induced them to agree with him that 
none of the Committees dealing with 
private Acts should in future give to 
municipalities any power exceeding the 
powers of a general Act of Parliament. 
Now, what is the case in Sunderland, 
which I have the honour to represent in 
this House? Sunderland, which was one 
of the first towns in the country to adopt 
the Free Libraries Act, is considerably 
hampered by that limit of 1d., and can- 
not buy the more expensive books they 
think necessary. A penny in the £1 
there produces £1,700 a year. We 
built out of the rates a very handsome 
library building, and, after paying the 
interest on the Sinking Fund and other 
charges, we are seriously crippled. Our 
people read the books with avidity, and 
if the Government would only give us 
the money they are now going to so vilely 
misuse we would show what a progres- 
sive Radical town in the North can do. 
The Town Council of Sunderland will 
not apply 1d. of this money to the pur- 
poses of buying up public houses, which 
they have another way of getting rid of, 
and the result will be that the Govern- 
ment will be putting this money by 
in a stocking, and it will be used 
for no beneficial purpose whatever. 
We know quite well that we are not dis- 
cussing this matter forthe sake of argu- 
ment. We do not expect to be argued 
with. We do not want to be argued 
with. We know exactly what is being 
meted out to us. We may argue and we 
may convince the consciences of hon. 
Members opposite, but we know that, 
by-and-by, they will vote us down. 
For my part, I give the Government fair 
notice that we shall continue to oppose 
this Bill. I call the action of the 
majority in voting us down without 
argument, brutally un-Parliamentary. 
By discussion you may take the words of 
the complaint and condemnation out of 
Mr. Storey 





our mouths. But you sit still. You 
listen to what we say; you may think 
in your hearts that what we say is right, 
but you add—you supporters of the 
Ministry add—* We must vote with the 
Government.” If you treat us in this 
way, I give you fair notice, you shall 
never get a vote until you compel the 
Division by the power vested in the 
Chair. And then, of course, we shall be 
twitted with obstruction. 


Tne CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


Mr. STOREY : If we are twitted with 
obstruction on these grounds, I shall 
frankly reply that I have obstructed in 
this matter, and that I will obstruct. 
When I once make up my mind, and 
state a thing, hon. Members know I 
generally mean it. I have obstructed 
this Bill, and I will obstruct it by every 
means in my power, and the Front Oppo- 
site Bench have nothing to do with this 
action of mine. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member must address himself 
to the Amendment. 


Mr. STOREY: The proposal of this 
Amendment is to secure the spending of 
this money for the education of poor 
children, instead of for the endowment 
of public houses, and I was complaining 
that the Government had not argued 
this matter. This question was not 
hefore the country at the last General 
Election ; it was not even mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech. So far as we know, 
the great body of the people are opposed 
to it, and I think it is the duty of inde- 
pendent Members like myself to force 
matters until the Government are com- 
pelled to go back to the constituencies 
whom they are so deceiving. 


*(9.50.) Mr. F.S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
I have no doubt that the hon. Member who 
has just delivered a speech, characterised 
by no great delicacy of language, has 
passed much time in, but has not derived 


much improvement from, free librariesand 
museums. In the town I represent may 
be found one of the best institutions of the 
kind in the North of England. I wish the 
hon. Gentleman would havedelivered such 
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a speech as we have just heard before an 
audience of the working men of that 
town. I do not think it would have 
been well received. 


Mr. STOREY : I will come whenever 
the hon. Member invites me. rs 


*Mr. POWELL: If his own political 
friends will invite him I will do my best 
to secure for him a fair hearing. He has 
complained of the inadequacy of the sum 
at present devoted to the maintenance of 
free libraries. Now, we have in Wigan 
a splendid library, the first collection of 
books being the result of private benefi- 
eonce. The building in which it is stored 
was a gift, and yet, notwithstanding 
that double munificence, the amount of 
ld. in. the £1 was found to be in- 
adequate; last year, therefore, the borough 
came to Parliament and the limit was 
extended to 2d. This is being done by 
other boroughs year after year, and it is 
a duty which the Police and Sanitary 
Committee is frequently called on to 
perform. Now, there isa Bill before the 
House, introduced by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London, which has for its 
object the extension of the limit; and I 
should like to know what assistance the 
hon. Member opposite has given in its 
promvtion. Has he used his influence 
with any of his friends to prevent its 
progress being objected to after mid- 
night? So long as he remains passive 
in that matter I think we are entitled to 
interpret his views on this Amendment 
in the light of his conduct in regard to 
that Bill. I wish to see the Bill 
of my right hon. Friend carried. I 
wish to see free libraries established 
throughout the length and breadth of 
thecountry. Greatprogresshas been made 
in the past, and I hope still greater pro- 
gress will be made in the future. 
This seems to me to be a dilatory 
Amendment. It is devised for the 
purpose, I will not say of wasting time, 
but of consuming time. I do not think 
the cause either of free or of assisted 
education would be strengthened by the 
adoption of this Amendment. Such a 
course would have the effect of throwing 
local funds into confusion. Hon. Mem- 
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bers have said that the County Councils 
in Wales, and in the North of England, 
will not use this money for the extinc- 
tion of licensed houses. No prophecy 
could be more uncertain, and I believe 
that if the Bill becomes law its provisions 
will gradually be put in force through- 
out the country, and that the cause of 
temperance will. be advanced. Much 
has been said in the course of this Debate 
on the subject of free and assisted educa- 
tion, but it appears to me that hon. 
Members opposite only become energetic 
on this matter when the Government 
are seeking to push forward their Bills. 
Now, Sir, I think the House would do 
well to allow the Prime Minister to 
develop the scheme he has already 
shadowed forth. It is only reasonable 
that, having suggested a scheme on this 
subject, he should be allowed to give 
form to it. I do not understand 
whether the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite is intended 
to be specifically in the interests 
of the rates, or of the children, 
or of the schools; whereas every person 
who is dealing with the question of 
education ought to say distinctly and 
definitely what he proposes to do when 
he is asking Parliament to devote money 
for educational purposes, letting us know 
clearly whether it is in relief of rates, 
for the benefit of the children, or for the 
advantage of the schools, as forming 
part of a great educational institution. 
Unless you set clearly before your 
minds the objects for which the 
money is to be granted, your scheme 
must be vague, shadowy, and un- 
real, and must necessarily fail. In 
regard to the question of rates, 
nothing can be more calculated to stir 
up strife than to give County Councils 
the power. of applying public money 
in aid of the rates for educational 
purposes, especially where there are 
two systems of education, which have 
been, and are, the cause of much differ- 
ence of opinion. I am sure it is in the 
interests of education that the two 
systems should exist, side by side, and 
thit there should be a wholesome rivalry, 
without which the voluntary schools 
must perish. But here we have a scheme 
to enable County Councils to apply 
money entirely for the School Board 
schools, without any corresponding aid to 
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the voluntary schools. This is the first 
time that such a proposal has been made. 
To adopt such a system would be to in- 
flict great wrong on the voluntary schools, 
and would be strongly resented by those 
who have hitherto laboured in the cause 
of education. It was only the other day 
there was a chorus of applause’ from 
every part of the House in favour of the 
action of my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Council, who was then said 
to be an enlightened man and a pioneer 
in advancing the cause of education. 
Now, however, this chorus is at an end, 
and we are being condemned, as we have 
been before, for neglect and apathy in 
regard to the education of the country. 
Nevertheless, in the course of this con- 
troversy we on this side of the House 
have ever been the first to endeavour to 
advance the cause of popular education, 
and I believe we are in the front now. 
We shall certainly not be deterred from 
the course we are taking on this subject 
by the kind of obstacles which are raised 
by this Amendment. We regard the 
question of education as our own, we are 
proud of the work we have done in past 
days, when we were leading the way in 
this matter, and knowing all this, and 
being conscious of our present sincerity, 
we shall not be deterred from opposing a 
proposition which we believe to be in- 
opportune in its initiation, uncertain in 
its results, and calculated rather to hinder 
than to advance the great work of 
education. 


(10.5.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
I do not rise to speak at any 
length on this subject, but I think the 
House ought clearly to understand 
the issue raised by this Amend- 
ment. The last speaker has made the 
singular appeal that we should leave 
this question of education in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, in consequence of 
the speech he made five years ago. 
Well, we all know that when a person 
takes out a patent the rule is that he 
ought to give the public the benefit of 
it, or not be allowed to maintain his 
patent-right. Considering that the 
speech made at Newport by Lord Salis- 
bury was made as long ago as 1885, and 
that nothing has yet come of it, we may, 
perhaps, be forgiven if we infringe the 

Mr. F. S. Powell 
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patent-right of the Prime Minister, and 
suggest that we can now take out a 
patent-right for ourselves. The House 
has, undoubtedly, but contrary to our 
opinion, determined that a portion of the 
mo.ey or the whole sum provided 
the Bill shall, if the County Counci 
think fit, be applied to the purchase of 
public houses; but we assert, and I do 
not think hon. or right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will deny the assertion, that a 
great number of the County Councils 
will not use the money for such a pur- 
pose. You know that the London 
County Council would not so use it, and 
that no County Council in Wales will 
apply it in this way. I think you may also 
assume that no County Council in Scot- 
land will so apply it, and I may take it, 
on high authority, that the County 
Councilof Derby willnotso useit. Indeed, 
I doubt whether you will find anyone in 
this House, if you were to poll the 
assembly, who would say that he thinks 
the County Council of the district to 
which he belongs would use the money 
for such a purpose. I do not know 
whether, even in the wilds of Wiltshire 
and the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, 
where there are very few public houses, 
the County Council would be disposed to 
apply the money in this manner. And 
I doubt whether, even in the district of 
the Under Secretary (Mr. Long), where 
the squires and brewers govern the 
country, they would give the power to use 
the money for this purpose. ll, how- 
ever, I ask you to admit is, that there area 
considerable number of Couniy Councils 
who would not apply the money for the 
purpose intended by this Bill. There- 
fore, I ask, can there be anything more 
reasonable than that you should give an 
alternative to those County Councils 
who do not like your proposal? 
rational to say to those bodies, “ Here 
is 2 sum of money. You shall use it 
for this purpose. If you do not approve 
of that purpose you shall not use it at 
all?” lLask the right hon. Gentleman, 
the author of the County Councils, is it 
rational to treat County Councils in this 
way? Why, Sir, it is treating them 
with contempt; it is saying to them, 
“You are no judges of the interests of 
the community of which you have 
charge. We have'determined what you 
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policy, and if you do not adopt it 
the money we offer you shall lie idle.” 
Now, the hon. Member for Brigg pro- 
poses to say to these bodies, “ Here is 
so much money, we will authorise you 
to devote it, if you think fit, to the in- 
terests of the brewers and the publicans, 
but you may also devote it to another 
purpose, should you desire to do so.” I 
have read a good many of the speeches 
made in the country by the Under Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
and I may say of him that a more 
thorough going publicans’and brewers’ 
man I do not know. 1 think he isa 
sincerely convinced publicans’ man; in 
fact,a more upright and downright or 
outright liquor man I carinot imagine. 
No doubt he is so from profound moral 
conviction, and, from the language he 
holds, his belief in good liquor is the 
foundation of all his speeches. There- 
fore, I read this Billa good deal more 
with the mind of the Under Secretary 
than with that of the President of the 
Local Government Board. But I cannot 
help thinking that this Bill would enable 
the publican minded man to have it all 
his own way. What I say is, let the 
education minded man have his chance. 
Well, Sir, I want to make it quite clear 
to the Committee what the issue is on 
what we are about to vote. The 
Committee is going to vote on the 
one side for the public houses, and 
on the other side for the village 
schools. That is the point at issue. 
We demand for the County Councils that 
they, at least, shall have the opportunity 
of applying this money to educational 
purposes, if they think fit. I appeal—not 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; he 
is what I should call a vested-interest- 
minded man; he judges of these great 
moral questions, as we have already been 
told in witty language, by the Standard 
of Consols—I am appealing to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
who looks at things from a rather more 
common sense point of view, who 
appreciates the fact that there is a Party 
in this country who prefer the interests 
of education to the vested interests of 
the publicans. I ask him whether he 
will not afford his own children, the 
County Councils, their own choice 
between education and liquor. We do 
not insist on education There are some 
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people who think education is dangerous 
and mischievous. I believe that in 
Wiltshire they think it takes children 
away from the plough and raises wages. 
These are views which I know are still 
held in the more enlightened and Con- 
servative parts of the country. But 
there are places where these views are not 
held—where the population is large, and 
the people prefer education. All we 
now ask is that the County Councils 
shall be allowed to make their choice. 
I do not wish to detain the Committee 
any longer. Iam quite ready that the 
vote shall be registered, and that the 
country shall understand that it is 
between'the public house and the village 
school. 


(10.16.) THe CHANCELLOR or 
tHe EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I am not 
going to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
through the whole of his speech. I 
wish, in one or two sentences, to point.out 
the utter hollowness of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s contention. The right hon- 


Gentleman has before him the declara- 
tion of the Government that next Ses- 
sion—{Opposition cries of “Oh!” and 
“Next Session!”] The Government 
and their supporters have listened 
patiently to the rigmarole of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby ; 
they have even allowed{him to use most 
insulting expressions ; and the moment 
there is to be a reply, hon. Members 
opposite, who are so temperate, cannot 
control themselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows that the Government 
are pledged tointroduce a measure next 
Session [Opposition cries of “Oh!” and 
“Next Session !”] I am surprised that 
it is impossible to conduct an argument 
with any degree of regularity. The 
Government are pledged to bring in a 
measure next year with regard to assisted 
education, by which fees in elementary 
schools will be paid ; and now the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes to set up the plea 
that it is a question between the village 
school and the public house. The right 
hon. Gentleman never thought of the 
village school or of any department of 
education before the Government intro- 
duced the proposals now under considera- 
tion. Education is not one of the 
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specialties of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The village school will be provided for 
next Session, but the Government wel- 
come the declaration which has been 
made, because we see that the Party 
opposite are about to pledge themselves 
to give £350,000 of public money to 
elementary schools aided by the State. 
The Government welcome this declara- 
tion, made for the first time by the 
Liberal Party, of a desire to devote this 
money to all schools aided by the State, 
for the Amendment contains: no dis- 
tinction between denominational schools 
and other schools. The hon. Member 
for the Brigg Division, in his eagerness 
to attack the Government and establish 
a bogus contrast between the public 
house and the school, has blundered 
into an Amendment by which he and 
his Dissenting friends, who are pledged 
up to the hilt not to give a farthing to 
denomi ational schools, propose to give 
£350,000 to all State-aided schools. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, in their keen desire 
to prove the wickedness of the Bill, are 
accepting a principle which they have 
denounced for years. There will be an 
interesting Division. Hon. Members on 
this side of the House will vote for the 
application of the money to the diminu; 
tion of public houses—a principle which 
has been advocated by the Liberal Party 
generally. On the other hand, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will vote for the 
application of the money to the relief of 
school fees, which the Government have 
promised to remit next year; and they 
will vote for an Amendment embodying 
a principle which all those Dissenting 
bodies who have condemned this Bill 
have protested against with equal 
emphasis and loudness. 


(10.25.) Mr. J. MORLEY (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman finds fault with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, and 
says, forsooth, that we are now for 
the first time showing our zeal for free 
schools. Yes; but my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, in 1885, 


strongly and widely advocated free 

schools at the moment when the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer was fight- 

ing his election at Edinburgh expressly 

on the ground of his inveterate hostility 
Mr. Goschen 
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to free schools. And yet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer taunts my right hon. 
Friend with inconsistency, forgetting his 
own attitude on this very question! [ 
was amused to see the Pharisaic air with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asked the Committee how it was they 
had any doubts as to the views of the 
Government, because they had pledged 
themselves. The House has had a pretty 
good example to-night of the value of 
the Government’s pledges. They have 
been pledged for four years to Local 
Government for Ireland, and yet that 
measure is put off, certainly till 1892. 
What security is there that next year, as 
in the present year, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not interpolate into the 
Government programme some measure 
which is not-in the Queen’s Speech, and 
which neither the House nor the country, 
still less the right hon. Gentleman's 
followers, expected or desired. No, Sir, 
we shall certainly vote for the proposal 
of my right hon. Friend. We shall vote 
for it without the slightest compunction 
or idea that we are losing any boon 
which Her Majesty’s Government now 
find it convenient to offer, but which, 
judging from the attitude of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself upon the ques- 
tion, we can have very little confidence 
will be carried out on the lines we pursue. 


*(10.28.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): I protest 
against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s presumption that we are commit- 
ting ourselves, by the words of this. 
Amendment, to anything like what he 
pretends. We are merely voting fora 
principle which is already established in 
Scotland. However, speaking for my- 
self, I would rather every shilling of 
this money went into the parsons’ pocket. 
than go to the purchase of public houses. 
On the old motto, ““Of two evils choose. 
the least.” We think that we are 
choosing the lesser of two evils. But 
the words of the Amendment are clear 
enough. We desire by it to entrust, 
popularly-elected Bodies, namely, the 
County Councils, with the distribution 
of this money for the purposes of 
elementary education. Well, we have. 
no hesitation atall. The vote is between 
this money going for beer or books, and. 
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I am going to vote for books. I rise for 
a specific object, and I will say 
it in as few words as I can, and without 
giving unnecessary offence. Are you hon. 
Members going to vote for “beer” with 
your hands perfectly clean, and are you 
satisfied that you ought to vote at 
all on this matter? On Petty 
Sessional Benches, when there are 
questions of licensing, members who 
are connected with the brewing trade 
leave the Bench. I ask the Go 
vernment whether they are prepared 
to tell the House how many hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite Benches have 
their hands steeped in this trade? 
I have received letters from the west 
country, on the strength of which I 
ask for this Return. A letter from 
a constituent of one of the occupants 
of the Government Bench says that 
that Member is interested in a 
brewery to the extent of £35,000, 
and is the owner’ besides of 
public houses. I hold in my hand 
another letter from a constituent of a 
Cabinet Minister, saying that that right 
hon. Gentleman is a trustee or a director 
of a large company owning 153 tied 
houses. Then I challenge the hon. 
Member for Wigan to say that he has no 
interest in public houses. 


*Mr. F. S. POWELL: If the hon. 
Member is referring to me, I may say 
that, as far as I am the owner of houses 
of that kind, 1 have always kept them 
under my own control. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: AIII desire 
to say is whether hon. Members who are 
interested in property of this kind ought 
not to act on the same principle as Magis. 
trates, who, when they are personally 
interested in a question brought before 
them, leave the Bench. And I do not 
hesitate to give my own opinion that 
hon. Members opposite whom this legis- 
lation will benefit pecuniarily ought to 
refrain from voting, and that if they 
did, this unhappy Bill would be quickly 
defeated. 

(10.32.) Mr. WADDY: I should not 
have said a word in reply if it had not 
been for the ill-advised attack made on 
me by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, with his usual candour, read only 
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the half of the Amendment, and repre- 
sented it as the whole. Having done 
that, the right hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to refer to me as one among a 
number of Dissenters who are now com- 
mitted to proposals which they have 
never hitherto accepted. With an 
ignorance that belongs, I suppose, to 
Chancellors of the Exchequer with re- 
gard to matters of this kind—although 
they are omniscient with regard to 
matters of another kind—he says that 
the religious body to which I belong 
passed a certain Resolution. 1 beg to 
tell him that the religious body to which 
I belong never resolved in the direction 
the right hon. Gentleman indicates, but 
resolved exactly the opposite. He is 
entirely wrong in his facts, and is en- 
tirely wrong in the conclusions he draws 
from them. The only other observation 
the right hon. Gentleman made upon 
which I wish to make a remark was that 
we should not pass this Amendment, 
because the Government are pledged to 
produce a certain Bill hereafter. In 
reply to that, I would say that, although 
the Government may have pledged 
themselves to introduce a Bill, from 
our experience of their pledges we 
have no right to expect that they will 
fulfil their promise, unless it relates 
to a measure for the benefit of someone 
from whom they have a reasonable ex- 
pectation cf receiving votes. They will 
get no votes from poor children who 
would be benefitted by free education, 
therefore we must not be too sanguine of 
a redemption of their pledges in this 
regard. We should put no more faith 
in the pledges of the Government than 
we do in their power as prophets, when 
they foretell where they will be or what 
power they will be exercising next year. 

(10.36.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): We have had some very inter- 
esting arguments from the other side of 
the House as to why we should vote in 
favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Brigg Division. We 
first had an interesting speech from the 
hon. Member for Wigan, who showed his 
great zeal for free libraries by refusing 
to do anything to help them, because, for- 
sooth, a certain Bill that he is interested in 
has met the fate that many of our Private 
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Bills have met on account of the 12 
o'clock Rule. And then he objects to any 
of this money going to relieve him of the 
necessity of passing the Bill, which he is 
anxious to see placed on the Statute 
Book. Then we were accused by the 
hon. Member of new-born zeal in favour 
of free or assisted education. He ‘said 
he had not heard much about the matter, 
but if he will make inquiries he will find 
that early in the Session an interesting 
discussion took place on free education, 
initiated by the hon. Member for Rother- 
ham, on an Amendment to the Address, 
when the whole of this side of the 
House went into the Lobby in favour of 
free education. And the hon. Member 
also knows that hon. Members on this 
side of the House have freely expressed 
an opinion in favour of this money being 
devoted to purposes of education, instead 
of being frittered away in the manner 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. There is, I may say, a very 
strong opinion outside the House 
that many of the Members oppo- 
site who vote in favour of the 
Government proposals have some ve 
distinct reason for the zeal they exhibit. 
No doubt the Bill is in favour of the 
great brewers, and I think that the 
observations of the hon. Member for the 
Circencester Division require some 
answer. I find that a newspaper which 
represents the brewing interest, 
amongst other things of a like nature, 
referring to a new issue of Bass & Co’s. 
stock, £910,000 in 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, offered to the public at a premium 
of £12 for every £100, says— 

‘*We suppose it will be used like the last 
debenture issue, that is,in an extension of the 
London and tied trade. The wisdom of this 
admits of no argument, and its result is seen 


in the enormous increase of this trade for the 
fast 12 months.’’ 


That is the sort of thing you are doing, 
that is what hon. Members mean when 
they talk about protecting “the poor 
publican’s widowand orphans—” building 
up enormous profits for these large 
Brewery Companies, It is simply a 


matter of greasing the fat sow over 

again in the person of the great brewers. 

I could almost wish that the Govern 

ment would pursue its course, because I 

am firmly convinced it is a course most 

objectionable. to the majority of the 
Mr. J. Rowlands 
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people of the country. There will bea 
time when the people will have an 
opportunity of pronouncing upon the 
policy of the Government, and, for our 
part, we hope that that opportunity will 
be given as speedily as possible. I have 
great pleasure in supporting any Amend- 
ment which will devote this money toa 
legitimate and useful purpose, and I 
believe sincerely that if the Govern- 
ment accept the alternative of this 
Amendment it will not wreck their Bill, 
but will prove beneficial to them and to 
the people at large. 


*(10.45.) Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leices- 
tershire, Bosworth): I can speak as to 
the vast amount of good which can be 
effected by the utilisation of small 
amounts of money in our rural districts. 
I know a case in which £100 a year was 
left to be spent for the benefit of a 
village, and where the legacy has been 
productive of a vast amount of benefit 
to the locality. But the money to be 
given to the localities under this 
Bill is worth absolutely nothing. It 
is said that there is only one “ bot- 
but I know. of two 
others in addition to the one ordinarily 
referred to, and they are war and drink. 
I hold the latter to be the worst of the 
two, and I submit that in subsidising it, 
as is now proposed, infinite harm will 
result. Your money will be worse than 
thrown away ; whereas, if spent in the 
manner suggested in the Amendment, 
it will be productive of a vast amount of 
good in almost every direction. 


(10.46.) Mr. Rironte rose in his 
place and claimed to move “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Question be now put.”—(JMr. 
Ritchie.) 


(10 47.) Mr. STOREY (sitting with 
his hat on): I wish, Mr. Courtney, to 
ask for your ruling on a point of order: 
whether a gentleman charged pub- 
licly in this House, and sitting on the 
Front Bench, with having a pecuniary 
interest in this question should be 
allowed to vote? I beg to point out that 
I was prevented from rising to a point 
of order by the President of the Local 
Government Board prematurely moving 
the Closure to end the discussion. 
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(10.48.) THe CHAIRMAN: It is 
not a point of order on which I can pro- 
nounce. I am unable to ascertain the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the statements 
made. 

(10.48.) Mr. STOREY : May I point 
out that the hon. Member for Wigan 
distinctly said he was the owner of a 
public house? And I find that under 
Sections 211 and 212, as I read them, if 
he had been in a Town Council he would 
not have been allowed to vote. 


(11.0.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 230; Noes 201.—(Div. List, No. 
142.) 

(11.10.) Question put accordingly. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 209 ; 
Noes 248.—(Div. List, No. 143.) 

(11.20.) Mr. STOREY: I rise, Sir, 


to move that you report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. I do so for 


the purpose of having the Speaker in| 


the Chair, so that the House may at 
once be able to consider and inquire into 
the allegations which were made by an 
hon. Member on this side of the House 
(Mr. Winterbotham) during the Debate, 
and which have been left absolutely 
unanswered by right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen whose conduct was impugned. 
The allegation of my hon. Friend was 
that a Member of the Cabinet was 
directly interested in the liquor traffic, 
and that another hon. Member (Mr. 
Long) on the Government Bench, who is 
conducting the Bill, was also directly 
interested in it, and that, notwithstand- 
ing that, they continued to vote for this 
Bill. [Ministerial cries of “ Whitbread ” 
and “Stansfeld.”] 
Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


Mr. STOREY: Now, Mr. Courtney, 
how absurd an interruption surely is. 
When I made that assertion, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite called out the name of a 
brewer on this side of the House, but 
has that brewer voted for his own 
interest? Hon. Members on our side of 
the House who are interested in this 
traffic have either voted against your 
Bill, or they have had the decency to 
stay away. The Standing Order to which 
I direct the attention of the House reads 
as follows :— 


‘‘No Member is entitled to vote upon any 
question in which he has a direct pecuniary 





interest, and the vote of any Member so in- 
terested will be disallowed.” 

And then Standing Order, No. 212, is as 
follows :— 

* By Resolution, 27th June, 1844 (Instruc- 
tion to the Middle Level Drainage Bill Com- 
mittee), the Rule of this House, re'ating to the 
vote upon any question in the House, of a 
Member having an interest in the matter upon 
which the vote is given, applies likewise to 
any vote of a Member so interested in a Com- 
mittee.” 


The question I have to ask—— 


Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
have had some doubt as to whether this 
isa point which should be considered 
with Mr. Speaker in the Chair—Mr. 
Speaker has no knowledge of what goes 
on in Committee—and I have found a 
reference to an express case. If the 
matter is considered at all, it should be 
considered by the Committee itself. 
It would, therefore, be out of order to 
move to report Progress, in order that 
this question should be considered with 
the Speaker in the Chair. 

Mr. STOREY: Then I shall simply 
repeat my Motion, that you do now 
report Progress, in order that we may 
consider the question in Committee. 


Toe CHAIRMAN : If I reported Pro- 
gress the Committee would at once be 
separated. That is not the appropriate 
Motion. The Motion, if a Motion is to 
be made, must be that the vote of such 
and such a person be disallowed on 
account of his having a direct pecuniary 
interest. 

(11.24.) Mr. STOREY: Then I will 
go to the root of the question, and move 
that the vote of the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Board of Trade (Sir 


M. Hicks Beach) be disallowed, that the 
vote of the Parliamentary Secretary to 


the Local Government Board (Mr. 


Long) be also disallowed, and that the 
vote of the hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. 
F. S. Powell), who informed the House 
that he is the owner of public houses, 
shall also be disallowed. 

(11.25.) Tae CHAIRMAN: Now 
that the subject has assumed a definite 
shape, I think I may give an opinion 
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from the Chair. There is authority which 
expressly bears upon it. The Motion for 
disallowing the vote which a Member 
has given in a Division must be 
made on the ground that that Member 
has a direct pecuniary interest in the 
vote. It must be made, as it has been 
laid down by a predecessor of my own 
in the Chair, on the ground that the 
Member has a private pecuniary interest, 
and one not. relating to a question of 
public policy. I think, on that ground 
alone, it would be incompetent to make 
such a Motion as has been made ; but, 
looking at the fact that the action of the 
County Councils, in respect of the extinc- 
tion of licences, is not an action forced 
upon them, but, as has been said, in 
many cases County Councils would not 
act upon it at all, the interest which any 
Member could take in the action of a 
County Council hereafter is so contingent 
and so foreign to the direct pecuniary 
interest contemplated by the Order that 
I think the Motion is not in order. 
*(11.27.) Tae PRESIDENT or HE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): As the hon. 
Member thought fit to mention my 
name, I should like to ask him on 
what authority he did so? I desire 
to say I have not a single share in any 
Brewery Company, but that I am the 


owner of a single village public house 
which brings me in £20 a year. 


Mr. STOREY again rose, and was 
greeted with loud cries of “ Withdraw.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! If 
the hon. Gentleman has any observation 
to make no doubt the Committee will be 
glad to hear him, but it is evident the 
discussion could not be continued. 


(11.28.) Mr. STOREY : The observa- 
tion I wish to make is this. 
out the name of the 


I singled 
Member of the 
Cabinet because I understood—[Cries of 
“Order!” and “Withdraw !”|—I will 


take my own time. Of course, there is 
no doubt about the name. It is that of 


my hon. Friend who made the statement 
The Chairman 
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in the House, and no doubt he will speak 
for himself. As far as I am concerned 
I say at once frankly that I withdraw 
what I said, and frankly apologise to the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and I shall only 
be glad, for the credit of this House and 
for the sake of decency, if I can have the 
same opportunity with regard to the hon. 
Gentleman whom I also mentioned. 


*(11.29.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : I 
ask the kind indulgence of the House in 
a matter of personalexplanation. I hold 
in my hand a letter which I had with me 
when I made my speech. I stated then 
that I had a letter from a gentleman of 
repute—| Cries of “‘ Name !”|—charging 
a Cabinet Minister—[“Name!”] I am 
first of all going to teil the House, if hon. 
Members will allow me, what the letter 
states. I decline, without the consent of 
the writer, to give the name ; but I shall 
be happy to show it toany gentleman on 
the Front Bench as a proof of bona fides. 
Having stated what the charge is I shall 
accept gladly the word of either of those 
two gentlemen that the statement is 
not true, and will apologise...willingly 
for having brought their names before 
the House. The first charge is, that the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last “is 
a Director or Trustee, or both, of the 
firm of Messrs. Agg-Gardner & Co., 
brewers, Cheltenham.” Mycorrespondent 
mentions the name Sir M. Hicks Beach. 
The next charge is——[ Ministerial cries 
of “Charge!”| I beg pardon; I with- 
draw the word. [Hon. MEMBERS: 
“Charge ?”’] 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Hon. Gentlemen 
will be good enough to allow the hon. 
Member to proceed. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I with- 
draw the word, and I substitute the 
word statement. [Vorces: “ Allega- 
tions.”] The second statement refers to 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, and it 
states that he has a considerable pecuniary 
interest in the firm of Messrs. Robert 


Long & Co., brewers, Marlborough. I 
again repeat that I will show this letter 
to any hon. Gentleman opposite who 
would like to see it; but I do not think 
it would be right for me, nor, I think, 
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would hon. Gentlemen opposite wish me, 
tomention the writer's name without his 
consent; and I repeat that if my corres- 
pondent is in error I shall gladly accept 
the word of either of those two hon. 
Gentlemen, and shall gladly apologise for 
having brought their names before the 
House. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: With refer- 
ence to the statement just made, I have 
to say that when my hon. Friend, whom 
I have known for many years, the Mem- 
ber for Cheltenham, converted his 
brewery into a Limited Company he 
asked me, as a personal favour, to be- 
come a Trustee. I did so ; I am a Trustee 
for the shareholders of that Company. 
Yet, if the County Council bought up 
every public house belonging to that 
Company, not one single penny would 
go into my pocket. 


Mr. LONG: As far as I understand 
the assertion of my hon. Friend opposite, 
it is that I am a partner or interested in 
the concern of Messrs. Robert Long & 
Co., of Marlborough. Robert Long, of 
Marlborough, is my brother ; I naturally 
am extremely interested in him. I am 
desirous to see my brother’s affairs 
prosper, and to assist him in any way I 
can ; but I am not a partner nora share- 
holder, nor am I in any way interested 
in the concern. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I think it right, as an 
allegation was made in the course of the 
Debate that my hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board was more 
responsible for this Bill than myself, and 
as his name has been mentioned in con- 
nection with this matter, to say that my 
hon. Friend had no part whatever either 
in the inception or in the preparation of 
this Bill, and was not aware either of the 
Bill or the propositions in the Bill until 
it was printed. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : I willingly 
apologise to the right hon. Gentleman 
for being the cause of his name 
being brought before the House. At 
the same time, I desire to point out 
that my correspondent said “a Trustee 
or Director, or both,” and therefore there 
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is no inaccuracy in my _ correspon- 
dent. Ifthere is any blame it belongs 
to me. I am sorry  [Jnterruption 
and cris of “Order!”]; but I am bound 
also to point out that the statement of 
my correspondent as regards the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Lo: al Government Board was not that he 
was a partner at all, but that he hada 
pecuniary interest in the firm of Robert 
Long and Co. However, I understand 
him to deny that he has any pecuniary 
interest in the firm. 


Mr. LONG: I donot know, of course, 
how far terms may be strained. I am ex- 
tremely anxious not to mislead or to be 
misunderstood. I can assure the House 
that I feel very acutely the uncomfort- 
able position in which I have been placed 
by this allegation. There is a matter 
that did not occur to me, and I think I 
am justified in saying that when my hon. 
Friend opposite made reference to this 
matter to me in the House the other day, 
I understood him then to say that his 
information was in the direction that I 
had a large pecuniary interest in a 
brewery concern. This I denied, and I 
think my hon. Friend will bear. me out 
that.I then told him I wished it were true, 
that I should be very glad if it were, and 
that nobody would rejoice more than I 
should, and I told him it was true 
that I was a shareholder in a Brewery 
Company, and did not refer to this 
matter of my brother, because I did not 
know it was referred to at all. I have 
no pecuniary interest in it at all. All I 
have done to my brother I have doné to 
other members of my family; I have 
lent him some money. I suppose this is 
not the first time transactions have 
passed between relatives of that kind- I 
think it necessary and right to state this, 
because it might be said afterwards that 
I had an interest in having lent money 
to my brother in his concern. All I can 
say is that that is the extent of my 
interest. I have now put the House in 
possession of the whole information. 


(11.40.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The Amendment I 
have to propose is to provide that the 
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residue of the English share of the Local 
Taxation Duties should be distributed 


“Among the several counties and county 
boroughs in proportion to the amounts which 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue shal] 
certify to have been received by them in the 
then last preceding financial year on account 
of licences granted by them in respect of ‘on- 
licences of premises in such counties and county 
boroughs.” 


I think the Committee would be in a 
false position if we attempted to discuss 
this Amendment this evening. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board laid upon the Table of the House 
last night a most important Return 
showing how the sums appropriated to 
Local Taxation account were distributed 
in the last financial year, and that Return 
isnow in the printer’s hands. It is im- 
possible to discuss the Amendment until 
we have this Return before us ; and, 
therefore, 1 venture to suggestnot thatthe 
clause should be postponed, that would 
be a foolish suggestion, but that the 
words after “fund” should be omitted, in 
order that the words “ hereinafter pro- 
vided” may be inserted ; so that when 
we have had the opportunity of study- 
ing this Return and checking it, a sub- 
sequent clause can be brought up to 
regulate the principle on which this 
money should be distributed. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) : In 
order that the question of boroughs may 
not be prejudiced I would ask that the 
words be inserted after the word “ dis- 
tributed.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all 
the words after the word “distributed,” 
in page 1,line 20, to end of clause, and to 
add the words ‘‘as hereinafter provided ” 
inserted. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 1, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

(11.45.) Mr. STOREY: I desire to 
move that the clause be left out of the 
Bill. Idoso for several reasons, some 
general and some specific in their nature. 
I do so, first of all, on the general ground 


that the Government received from the 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 





country at the General Election no au- 
thority to deal with this question. They 
are creating a precedent and establishing 
a principle which, though the pecuniary 
dimensions of the present measure may 
be slight, will ultimately involve the 
country against its will in a large expen- 
diture of money. Besides, the country 
has not even had a few months in which 
to consider this important question. If 
the Bill is considered of such extreme 
importance, surely the Government 
might have done the House the honour 
of mentioning it in the Queen’s Speech ; 
but for the first time in the history of 
recent Parliaments it is found that, 
whereas the Speech from the Throne 


mentioned several important measures, 
in this case the attention of the House 
is forcibly directed to a question which 
has not been mentioned therein, and the 
other important measures which have 
been mentioned are set aside. I believe 
that the people of the country, by an 
enormous majority, are dead against this 
measure ; and I deny the moral right of 
this Government to force such a Bill 
through the House of Commons in face 
of the expressions of public opinion 
against it. We do know something 
of public opinion on the _ subject, 
for this is not the first time the 
Government have proposed some such 
measure as this, not the first time the 
Government have tried to benefit their 
friend the publicans. A similar attempt 
was made in 1888, and we knew how 
public opinion went then. Public opinion, 
so far as we have had opportunity to 
judge, has not changed. We see this in 
the Press, in public meetings, in Petitions 
to this House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has told us that people who 
have signed these Petitions do not 
understand the precise points of the 
question as to which they sign the 
Petition ; and, if I mistake not, he, or one 
of the right hon Gentleman’s colleagues, 
said this in reference to the great 
Wesleyan Body. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not think I ever 
referred to Petitions. What I did refer 
to was the passing of resolutions, and it 
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was on the terms of these resolutions I 
_ made the statement. 

Mr. STOREY : I have looked through 
a considerable number of Petitions, and, 
in my judgment, the gentlemen who 
prepare and sign them understand 
precisely the points upon which they 
appeal to the House. The Primitive 
Methodists, for example, recently held a 
meeting at Sunderland, and discussed the 
Bill. They sent a Memorial to Parlia- 
ment representing 190,000 members, 
more than a quarter of a million of 
adherents, and 1,000 ministers, protest- 
ing against the proposals of the Govern- 
ment to pay takes for withdrawing 
licences from public houses. That 
Petition seems to be very much to the 
point. [“No.”] Not to the point ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: No. 


Mr. STOREY: The Bill does not pay 
public money for the withdrawal of 
licences? Well, I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman means to trip 
me up on some purely technical term—— 


*Mr. RITCHIE: No; I have no wish 
to do that. I only want to make myself 
understood. The hon. Gentleman will ob- 
serve the expression “ compensation for 
licences withdrawn.” I only want to be 
understood. I do not mean a merely 
technical objection—the expression seems 
to imply that a licence being refused, 
compensation would be given, whereas 
when licences are withdrawn by the 
Licensing Authority the publicans have 
no title to compensation or any payment 
under the Bill. 


Mr. STOREY : The right hon. Gentle- 
man is quite right; mine was not 
the proper way of putting it, but 
I have made reference to the 
resolution I was referring to, and 
I find that the Primitive Metho- 
dists in this resolution, which I find 
represents the opinion of some 195,000 
members, and 580,000 adherents, protest 
against the 
_ ‘Payment of public money for the extinc- 
tion of licences which are only granted for a 
year, believing, as we do, that to create a pro- 
perty in licences is unjust to the tax payers.” 
Here, then, it is evident there is no 
misapprehension of the proposals in the 
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Bill. Indeed, it is not easy to deceive 
the people of this country on public 
questions of this character. You may 
do it for a week, I have known a Govern- 
ment do it for a month, but the 
natural shrewdness of the people soon 
discovers the truth. The right hon. 
Gentleman tried to make out a case in 
opposition to our statements of the result 
of public meetings, and gave instances of 
votes being carried at public meetings 
in favour of the Government proposals. 
He referred to Gateshead, a borough 
I know pretty well—and let me say of 
Gateshead, as of other towns, that I 
should not be surprised if votes were 
carried at public meetings in favour 
of the Government, knowing, as I 
do, the conditions that obtain in large 
towns, and the number of persons 
interested in the licensed victuallers’ 
trade, We, the opponents of this 
Bill, engage the largest hall in 
the town, and invite free attendance 
without tickets; naturally, the trade 
is interested. But what are the 
methods employed by the drink traffic . 
to get a vote in favour of the Bill? 
In Sunderland, for instance, when a pub- 
lic meeting was called by the Mayor, a 
circular was issued among the licenced 
victuallers, saying — 

‘¢ Being a member of the trade, your presence, 

with four or (five other friends, is most par- 
ticularly needed. . . - You will have no 
difficulty in inducing four or five, or even moré, 
of your customers and friends, to accompany 
you and vote for your just claim to compensa- 
tion.”’ 
That is the great meeting to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred, and at 
which the Zimes and other newspapers 
stated that opinion was pretty evenly 
divided, whereas the Mayor declared 
that the resolution against the Bill had 
been carried by a large majority. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thurdsay. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL (IRE- 
LAND) (SOUTH CLARE RAILWAYS) 
BILL.—(No. 301.) 

Bill read a second time, and commited 
for Thursday. 
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ELECTORAL DISABILITIES (NAVAL, 
MILITARY, AND POLICE) BILL. 


(no. 146.) COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


(12.5.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: This i§ 
a Bill in which a number of us take a 
great deal of interest. Now, the Govern- 
ment say that they are anxious to facili- 
tate the business of the House. Will 
they agree to refer this Bill to a Select 
Committee, so that its scope may be 
widened ? The right hon. Gentleman has 
promised to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Chelsea, but there are a 
number of other questions of a some- 
what technical nature which will have 


to be raised. This is not a contentious 
Bill; and I hope that this suggestion of 
mine will be adopted. 


(12.6.) THe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): This 
Bill was brought in at the request of 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, in order to deal with a great 
hardship. The necessity for it has 
also been called to my attention by 
many Revising Barristers. A discussion 
on.it at this stage would be quite out of 
order; but I would suggest that, by 
acting in concert, the difficulty may be 
overcome ina way which would obviate 
the necessity of acting on the suggestion 
of the hon. Member. 

(12.7.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will 
the Government go further than they are 
doing in accepting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Chelsea ? If not, 


I must object to further progress. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 
(No. 154.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
Copies ordered— 


“ Of the Parliamentary Proceedings Adjourn- 
ment Bill (Session 1848), of the Parliamentary 
Proceedings [Lords] Bill (Session 1869), and 
Extracts from the Reports of Select Committees 
relating to such proposals.”’— (Mr. Jackson.) 


Copies presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be Printed. 
[No. 233.] 


MOTIONS. 
Pee OF Eae 
COUNTY CoURTS ACT (1888) AMENDMEN1 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Milvain, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Practice of Registrars and 
other Officers of the County Court, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Milvain, Mr. Gully, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 334.] 


GERMANY AND AFRICA. 

On the Motion for adjournment :— 

(12.15.) Mr. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield): 1 wish to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether, 
in view of the importance of the de- 
spatch to Sir E. Malet issued to-night, he 
will cause a map to be placed in the 
Library, showing exactly the limits of 
German influence in East Africa, and 
the territory to be acquired by this 
country ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I am sure the 
Secretary of State will be glad to have 
a map placed in the Library; but I 
should not like the House to assume that 
all the territories that are to be placed 
under the sphere of influence of this 
country are at present in the German 
sphere. The agreement provides a de- 
limitation of the respective spheres, and 
for the most part deals with regions not 
hitherto defined. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope the map 


will explain what a sphere of in- 
fluence is. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 18th June, 1890. 


Mr. Speaker was in his place shortly 
after 12 o'clock, but there was not 4a 
sufficient number of Members in attend- 
ance to form a quorum. At 12.22 
attention was called to the fact that 40 
Members were not present. After the 
usual interval, Mr. Speaker counted the 
House, and found that 40 Members were 
present. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oe 
HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 196.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 300.) 
CONSIDERATION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Amendment proposed to the 

Bill [11th June], on consideration, as 

amended. 

And which Amendment was, in page 

1, line 22, to leave out the words “ of 

fact.”—(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words ‘of fact’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Debate resumed. 


*(12.30.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): If the House will look at 
the Bill, I think it will be found that the 
introduction of the words “of fact,” in 
Clause 3, makes the Directors personally 
liable for inaccurate and misleading 
statements, but imposes a limitation 
upon their defence that is not contained 
in the liability itself. In other words, 
the defence is less extensive than the 
liability. 

Question put, and negatived. 

*(12.32.) Sm BR. LETHBRIDGE 
(Kensington, N.): I beg to move the 

VOL. CCCXLYV. [ruatrp sertes.] 
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Amendment which stands in my name 
on the Paper, namely, to insert after 
the word “fact” in Clause 3, page 
1, line 22, the words “in the pro- 
spectus or notice.” I would point out 
to the House that the Amendment must 
be taken in connection with another 
Amendment which comes in later on, 
and to which it would probably be 
out of order to refer at any length now. 
The object of the Amendment is to 
relieve Directors and others responsible 
for the issue of prospectuses from the 
liability which might otherwise attach to 
them for the appearance of untrue or 
misleading statements or memoranda 
incorporated in such prospectuses in a case 
where the untrue or misleading nature 
of the statements is not material or 
relevant to the undertaking of the com- 
pany. As theclause has come down to 
the House from the Grand Committee, it 
appears that a Director or any other 
person who allowed his name in any 
way to be connected with a prospectus 
would be responsible for the  state- 
ments contained or even referred to 
in it, and that his whole fortune 
and reputation might be at stake, even 
in cases where a company is floated in 
a legitimate and proper manner for 
developing the resources of India or the 
colonies or any foreign country remote 
from England. In such cases it is mani- 
fest that the Directors and others who 
are responsible for the issue of a pro- 
spectus must frequently, to a large 
extent, rely upon documents and official 
statements published in India, Australia, 
or elsewhere, where the property is 
situaied. They must very often rely 
upon the statements of local experts, and 
the object of my Amendment is this: 
that while the Directors and others 
shall rightly be held responsible for any 
statements which they actually quote 
which are relative or material to the 
matter dealt with, it would be absurd to 
make them responsible for every im- 
material statement which may appear in 
any obscure corner of any report or 
memorandum quoted or referred to 
which may have nothing whatever to do 
with the property which is being dealt 
with, and which the utmost care of a 
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Director would not enable him to check 
in every minute particular. I think it 
would be improper to lay down that 
every person who attaches his name in 
any way to a prospectus issued by a 
company should be liable to the terrible 
extent provided by this Bill. 

*Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.): I rise to order. The question of 
the liability of Directors has already been 
discussed and decided. The question 
now for consideration is the defence 
which a Director may have to offer. 


*Sr R. LETHBRIDGE: Quite so. 
The point which I am now raising is 
that this Amendment is necessary in 
order to extend the defence of the 
Director. Of course, Iam in the hands 
of the House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member is out of order. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): The effect of the Amend- 
ment is to limit the defence. Surely, 
the hon. Member cannot mean that. 


*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: In deference 
to your ruling, Sir, I will withdraw the 
Amendment. 

(12.38.) Mr. KIMBER (Wands- 
worth); J have now to move, in line 22, 
at the end of Clause 3, to insert “or 
other person named therein.” The 
addition of these words, which apply to 
the authenticity of a statement, will 
become more apparent when we come to 
consider the next clause. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 
22, after the word “expert,” to insert 


the words “or other person named 
therein.” —(Mr. Kimber.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(12.40.) Mr. WARMINGTON: I 
am sorry that I am unable to accept the 
Amendment. A Director has no right 
to use information supplied by a person 
who is not in a position to give accurate 
information. 


#(12.41.) Mz.G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 
The Amendment of the hon. Member isfar 
too vague, and would make nonsense of 
the clause. It would justify the issue 

Stir R. Lethbridge 
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in a prospectus of information obtained 
from a person picked up in the street, 


(12.42.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The 


scheme of the Bill is that you are to be 
responsible for every statement you 
make unless it is a statement made upon 
the authority of an expert. What my 
hon. Friend opposite asks is that a 
Director is to be responsible unless 
he has made the statement on the autho- 
rity of anybody else. 
Mr. KIMBER: The answer is—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has no right to reply. Does he press the 
Amendment ? 


Mr. KIMBER: No, Sir. 


*(12.43.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I confess the words the hon. Member 
proposes to add seem to me vague, and 
might be misleading. 


*(12.44.) Tue PRESIDENT or tHe 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I quite agree that 
the words proposed by my hon. Friend 
behind me could not possibly be admitted 
into the Bill. I think the question will 
be more properly raised when we come 
to Sub-section B. 


*Smr R. FOWLER (London) gave an 
explanation of what Mr. Kimber had 
said. 

(12.46.) Mr. SALT (Stafford): 1 
think the words proposed by my hon. 
Friend are too wide. It should be upon 
the authority of an expert or of some 
person duly qualified to give the informa- 
tion. If at any time this Bill should 
become an Act, I am afraid that the 
word “ expert,” taken in its most narrow 
sense, might be very inconvenient. If 
it is to be taken in a wider sense it ought 
to be so defined. 


*(12.47.) Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: 
Will it be in order to substitute for the 
words “person named therein” the 
words “ other reasonable authority?” It 
seems to me that some words of that 
kind are needed in order to extend the 


definition of the clause. The term “ex- 
pert,” in one of its meanings, is well under- 
stood. He is recognised as a person who 
understands the subject upon which he 
writes ; but hope the hon. and learned 
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Member in charge of the Bill will see the 
necessity of defining in some way the 
larger meaning of the term. Perhaps he 
will consent to the re-committal of the 
Bill in order that the point, which is an 
extremely important one, may be threshed 
out. 

Mr. KIMBER: I propose to withdraw 
the Amendment and to submit another 
which will meet the difficulty. 


(12.48.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): The words in Sub-section B 
appears to have been overlooked. The 
defence will only be available, if it can 
be shown that the Directors believed that 
the report as to value was made in good 
faith, and that the person making it was 
competent to give an opinion—in other 
words, that the person making it was an 
expert. 

*(12.50.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I would ask the hon. Member for 
Wandsworth (Mr. Kimber) not to 
press the Amendment. The object of 
the Bill is to put an end toa system 
under which Directors are able to evade 
their liability. In my humble judgment 
anything that tends to fritter away their 
liability under this part of Clause 3 
would be mischievous. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(12.51.) Mr. KIMBER: I beg leave 
to move, instead of the Amendment 
which I have just withdrawn, the substi- 
tution of the words after the word 
“expert,” ‘or any person, firm, or 
authority whose name, address, and 
description are stated in the prospectus.” 
In that case all persons, before they sub- 
scribe, would know exactly the authority 
upon which the statements contained in 
the prospectus weré made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 22, after the word “ expert,” 
to insert the words “or of any person, firm,or 
authority whose name, address, and description 
are stated in the prospectus ;’’—(Mr. Kimber.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


_ Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
rise to a point of order. I want to 
know whether this Amendment is not 
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absolutely identical with the one which 
we have just decided. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There was no deci- 
sion on the first Amendment; it was 
withdrawn. 


*Mr. BARING (London): I think the 
Amendment is much too wide. What 
is wanted is that the Directors shall 
have made all reasonable inquiry and 
examination and should have had rea- 
sonable ground for believing the state- 
ments made to them. If they make 
statements on the authority of somebody 
else, that somebody else ought to be 
quoted and ought to be an expert. 


*(12.55.) Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: The 
Amendment clearly proposes to put 
before the investing public the exact 


authority upon which a particular state- 
ment is made. It is proposed that not 
only the name, but the address and des- 
cription of the person, or firm, making: 
the statement should be given to: 
the public, who will thus have 
an opportunity of ascertaining for 
themselves what the weight of the 
authority quoted in the prospectus is. I 
do not see why the whole responsibility 
should be thrown upon the Directors 
personally. If they give the name, 
address, and description of the person 
who supplies the information, they will 
afford the public every facility for ascer- 
taining its authenticity for themselves. 
That is, I think, all that in fairness can 
be demanded. 

(12.56.) Mr. ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I trust that the- 
House will do nothing to weaken the 
responsibility of Directors, who are 
sometimes composed of a noble Lord, 
with one or two hon. Members of this: 
House, and an hon. Gentleman who has- 
spent most part of his life in India or 
some other distant part of the world,, 
and who, on returning to this country, 
joins a company solely for the sake of 
the fees, knowing absolutely nothing 
about the business he undertakes to 
direct. I am afraid that if this Amend- 
ment is carried it will do a great deal to 
destroy the good that is contained in the 
Bill. 

(12.58.) Sm G. CAMPBELL’: . I 
agree in substance with the remarks of 
| 222 
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the hon. Member, and also in the con- 
clusion which he has drawn. At the 
same time, it must not be forgotten that 
a person who has returned to this 
country from India or from some other 
distant quarter of the globe has often a 
good deal of spare time upon his hands. 


(1.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 27 ; 
Noes 116.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 


(1.11.) Mr. HANBURY (Preston) ; 
I have an Amendment to propose at the 
end of line 27,in Clause 3, and it is to 


insert the words “and not misleading” 
after the word “true.” These words 
are, I think, necessary if we wish to 
make sense of the clause. We have 
substituted: the word “true” for the 
word “ inaccurate” in line 18, and we 
-also draw a broad distinction between a 
statement which is untrue and one 
which is misleading. This proviso says 
that although the Director may have made 
a statement which is untrue or mislead- 
ing, yet if he can show that at the time 
he made it he had good grounds for be- 
lieving it to be true, he shall not be held 
responsible. Having drawn that dis- 
tinction, I think we ought to add the 
words I have suggested. If a man makes 
a misleading statement he ought to be 
called on to prove he did not think it to 
be misleading at the time he made it. 


Directors’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, after the word “true,” to insert the 
words “and not misleading.” — (Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(1.12.) Mr. KELLY: I would sug- 
gest that the words should be “not 
intentionally misleading.” 


(1.13.) Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton): I op- 
,posed the introduction of the word “ mis- 
leading ” last Wednesday, but was not suc- 
cessful. Iagree, however, with my hon. 
Friend that, in order to make this clause 
consistent, somesuch words as he suggests 
should be inserted. I think this object 
would be better obtained by using other 
words. Whether a prospectus is mis- 
leading or not is a fact to be ascertained. 
A Director may not believe it to be mis- 
leading, and yet he would come under 

Sir G. Campbell 
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the law. I would, therefore, suggest 
the addition of the words “ and the same 
was not calculated to mislead.” 


(1.14) Mr. HANBURY: 
withdraw my Amendment. 


I will 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, after the word “ true,” to insert the 
words “and the same was not calculated 
to mislead.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(1.15.) Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE: 
I must move as an Amendment to the 
Amendment, the insertion of the word 
“that,” so as to make it read “‘and that 
the same was not calculated to mislead.” 
It seems to me to make a great differ- 
ence, as we want to secure it shall be the 
Director’s belief that the statement was _ 
not calculated to mislead. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “and,” to 
insert the word “that.”—(Sir Roper 
Lethbridge.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘that’ be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


(1.16.) Mr. KIMBER: He has to 
prove it was not calculated to mislead. 


*Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: No. 


Mr. KIMBER: No man ought to be 
bound to prove a negative. He may 
prove what was his belief. 


*(1.17.) Mr. TOMLINSON: I think 
the word “that” is necessary to make 
the clause clear. 


(1.18.) Mr. COURTNEY: It 
really makes no difference. I think 
the clause will accomplish its object. 
The sub-section provides that unless the 
Director proves he made reasonable in- 
quiry, and had reasonable ground of 
belief that the statement was true, and 
was not misleading, he may be held 
liable. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I entirely con- 
cur. Ido not see how one can get out 
of that construction of the section. 


*(1.19.) Sirk ROPER LETHBRIDGE: 
Of course, if the interpretation given 
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by the Chairman of Committees is ac- 
cepted, I am quite content. But I do 
venture 


Mr. T. M. HEALY ‘Longford, N): 
I rise toa point of order. Unless the hon. 
Gentleman is going to withdraw the 
Amendment he is not entitled to make 
a second speech. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member was explaining his reasons. 

*(1.20.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 
The question is not what any Member 
of this House may think the right 
construction but what will be the view 
taken by a Court of Law. Although the 
construction of my right hon. Friend is, 
no doubt, right, I think it would be 
better to insert the word “ that.” 


*(1.21.) Mr.J.M.MACLEAN (Oldham): 
What is the opinion of the framer of the 
Bill? Does he accept the interpretation 
of the Chairman of Committees? A 
question may be raised in a Court of 
Law as to whether a Director is liable 
not for his belief, but for some fact as to 
the misleading character of which he 
could possibly have no information. Our 
object, as I understand it, is to make 
a Director answerable for anything in 
the way of foul play on his part; there- 
fore the words of the clause should be 
distinct. Will the framer of the Bill 
tell us in what way he intends the clause 
to be interpreted ? 

*(1.22.) Mr. WARMINGTON: I 
think the view of the Chairman of 
Committees is correct, and that it will be 
quite sufficient to add the words after 
“true,” “and not misleading.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HANBURY: I withdraw the 
words “the same was not calculated to 
mislead.” It seems to be the general 
opinion that the original words are more 
desirable. I, therefore, propos? to use 
the words, “‘and was not misleading.” 

*(1.24.) Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE: 
Does the framer of the Bill agree, then, 
that the clause means the Director be- 
lieves it is not misleading? ~ 

*Mr. WARMINGTON : Certainly. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, after the word “true,” to insert the 
words, “‘ and was not misleading.” 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


(1.25.) Amendment proposed, in page 
2, line 2, after the word “ valuation,” to 
insert the words, “or certificate or other 
document.”—(Mr. Kimber.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Smrr M. HICKS BEACH: It seems to 
me it would be rather dangerous for the 
House thus to extend these words. 


*(1.26.) Mr. WARMINGTON : I can- 
not accept the Amendment. The report 
or valuation of any engineer, or valuer, 
or accountant, or expert, sufficiently 
cover all that is necessary, and to add 
the words suggested in the Amendment 


would simply fritter away the whole 
force of the Bill. 


*(1.27.) Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE : 
Will the clause as it stands cover such a 
case a8 the quotation of an Official Report 
to a Colonial or the Indian Government? 


These Reports are frequently quoted, 
and, certainly, they cannot be said to 
come. under the category of Reports of 
engineers, valuers, accountants, or other 
experts, yet I do not see why they should 
not be equally privileged. Surely they 
should all be on the same footing. I 
hope my hon. and learned Friend will 
accept the Amendment. 


*(1.29.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 
I do not think the words of the Amend- 
ment would cover the case of such docu- 
ments. 


Mr. COURTNEY : I should like to 
call attention to a point that occurs to 
me as one deserving of consideration in 
regard to this matter. Sub-Section A of 
the clause says— 

** Unless he proves with respect to every 


such inaccurate or misleading statement of 
fact, not purporting to be made on'the authority 


of an expert.” 

Now, suppose an untrue or misleading 
statement does purport to be made on the 
authority of anexpert, where is that placed ? 
Is it su to be under Sub-section B ? 
I think not. Sub-section B says— 
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“From any Repwt, or valuation of any 

engineer, valuer, accountant, or other expert, 
that it was a true and fair statement of or ex- 
tract from the Report or valuation.” 
But it might be made in any other form, 
and I think we cannot say that Sub- 
section B extends to everything not 
covered by Sub-section A. I should 
have supposed Sub-section B would have 
said, ‘‘ With respect to every statement 
or extract purporting to be made on the 
authority of an expert,” and so forth. In 
that case it would prove entirely valid. I 
eannot see that there is any liability on 
the part of a Director who makes an 
untrue or misleading statement which 
purports to be made on the authority of 
an expert. I should like to know what 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
thinks on that point. 

*(1.32.) Mr. WARMINGTON: Iam 
bound to say that the suggestion of the 
right hon, Gentleman would be an im- 
provement. Would it not be well to let 
Sub-section B run in this way: “ With 


respect to every statement or extract 
purporting to be made on the authority 
of any engineer, valuer, accountant, or 
other expert.” That would carry out 
the meaning of the suggestion just made, 
and I wish to ask the hon. Member op- 
posite whether he wiil withdraw his 
Amendment and consent to the substi- 
tation of these words ? 


Mr. KIMBER: I:should be glad to 
withdraw my Amendment in favour of 
that suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member ; but I shall then propose after 
the word expert to extend the protection 
of the clause to documents or statements 
made by persons other than experts. 


(1.33.) Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, to leave out the words 
*‘a statement of, or an extract from, any 
Report or valuation,’”’ and insert the words 
“made on the authority.”—(Mr. Warmington.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

*Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: I may say 
that 1 donot see any great difference 
between what appears in the clause and 
what is. proposed by the hon. and 


Mr. Courtney 
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learned Gentleman ; at the same time, 
I think that an Amendment which does 
alter the whole tenour of a very impor- 
tant and material clause ought hardly 
to be sprung on the House in this 
sudden fashion? I think the hon. and 
learned Member should give the House 
a little further information and expla- 
nation of what would be the result of 
this Amendment, and that it really de- 
mands from the House a little more 
consideration than has yet been accorded 
to it. I would add that in this, as in 
several other respects, the Bill appears 
to have come down from the Standing 
Committee in rather a chaotic condition. 
I would suggest that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should move in the 
interests of his own profession the re- 
consideration of the Bill, so that it 
may be presented to the House in a 
form in which it may be planned to 
stand permanently, or, at any rate, in 
such a form that the House will be in a 
position to adjudicate on questions such 
asthis. It is, I think, a little too much 
to ask us to accept an alteration in the 
wording of an important part of the 
clause, under the circumstances, like the 
present. 1 repeat that I do not, on the 
face of it, see any great difference be- 
tween the Amendment now proposed 
and the words that already appear in the 
clause. ([Laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen 
laugh, but there may be certain pitfalls 
in these legal phrases which we who are 
outside the mystic circle of the law cannot 
at the moment comprehend. The House 
will probably admit that a lawyer will see 
dangers and pitfalls which an ordinary 
layman would not be able to recognise. 
I can hardly trust my own judgment in 
this matter, and should like tv have the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockton, as wellas of other Members 
of the House, who are recognised autho- 
rities on such questions, as to what 
would be the precise effect of this 
Amendment, which, whether important 
or not, isclearly, on the face of it, a 
proposal to effect a considerable alteration 
in an important clause. 


*Mr. S. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock): 
I think the meaning of this Amendment 
so clear that it might almost be under- 


stood’ by a child, and, for my part, I 
shall give it my support. 
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#(1.36.) Sm R. FOWLER: I only 
rise to say that this Bill, as I suppose, 
received consideration upstairs, and no 
doubt there are advantages in the dis- 
cussion of such matters in Committee 
rather than in the House; but as the 
House decided to send it to a Grand 
Committee, by whom it has been dealt 
with, and then considered by the House, 
with you, Sir, in the Chair, I can hardly 
concur in some of the remarks of my 
hon. Friend. 


*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
would point out to my hon. Friend op- 

ite that it is rather unwise in him to 
refuse this Amendment, because it 
distinctly tends in the direction for 
which he is contending. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON : I earnestly hope 
the Amendment will be accepted, as I 
think it will be an improvement on the 
Bill as now framed. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN : I would point 
out that the words “report or valuation,” 
which the hon. and learned Member 
proposes to omit, occur again and again 
in the clause, and I would ask whether 
he proposes to leave them out altogether ; 
because it seems to me they are important 
words to retain. Moreover, the substi- 
tution of. the words “made on the 
authority” seems to me to have a very 
wide scope. We are here legislating to 
prevent Directors from being parties to 
misleading statements, and we ought, 
therefore, to be very clear that the language 
of this Bill is not in itself misleading. 
I should be glad if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will tell us how he proposes 
to amend the subsequent portion of the 
clause. 


Mr. SALT: I would remind the House 
that we have got to the word “ valua- 
tion” in line 2 of page 2, and we are 
now asked to go back to the begin- 


ning of the whole line, a step which 
ought not to be taken without good or 
Special reason. With regard to the 


hon. and learned Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill, I have only to say that, being in 
charge of the measure, there is no one 
more capable of explaining it; but I 
think that in regard to such an Amend- 
ment as this, he ought to give us a clear 
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and distinct statement as to what it is 
intended to do, not only in regard to this 
part of the clause, but also in relation 
to the subsequent portions of the Bill. 
There can be no doubt that the Bill is an 
extremely difficult one to deal with, and 
any hasty and ill-considered Amendment 
might have consequences very different 
from those for which the measure is 
designed. I would also remind the 
House that it passed its Second Reading 
with little, if any, discussion, not only as 
to details, but also in regard to principle. 
It was then sent upstairs to the Grand 
Committee, where it is said to have been 
thoroughly thrashed out ; but the result 
of that thrashing out appears to have 
been that it has now become necessary 
for the House to thrash it out.on the 
Report, when, instead of following the 
rule appertaining to Committees of the 
whole House, hon. Members interested 
in the measure can only speak once. 
The result is that there must necessarily 
be a great deal more speaking by more 
hon. Members and more points raised 
than would otherwise be the case, be- 
cause it is not in the power of those 
who best understand the Bill to follow 
up their remarks on any one point. No 
doubt, the objects of the Bill are ex- 
ceedingly good, and I, for one, do not 
wish to oppose the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the measure; but I do hope 
that, with the permission of the House, 
he may have the opportunity of explain- 
ing what will be the effect of this - 
Amendment if it be inserted. 

*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: I confess, 
Sir, that, in my opinion, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge’ of the Bill 
was a little premature in accepting the 
Amendment suggested to him by the 
Chairman of Committees. What, I ask, 
was the shape in which this Bill was 
sent down by the Standing Committee ? 
It was that under the latter portion 
of Clause 3 a Director was to be liable, 
on the one hand, to pay compensation 
unless he could prove one of two things, 
either that he had made, in, respect: to 
any untrue or misleading statement not 
purporting to be made on the authority of 
an expert, reasonable inquiry and exa- 
mination, or that he had. reasonable 
ground. to believe, and did. believe, at 
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the time of the allotment of shares, that 
a statement purporting to be an extract 
from a Report or valuation of an expert 
was true, and was made by the expert 
whose name it bore, and further, that 
the Report or valuation was made in 
good faith, and that the person making 
it was competent to make it. Now, Sir, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, in response to a sug- 
gestion made by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, proposes to leave out from line 
2, page 2, the words, “ A statement of or 
an extract from any Report or valuation.” 
J would point out that a “Report or 
valuation ” is a tangible thing, and that 
it makes a difference if we alter this 
Sub-section by striking out these words, 
and merely inserting in their place the 
words “made on the authority.” 
I think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
mouthshire (Mr. Warmington) ought 
to tell us how, in proposing to leave out 
the words I have quoted, he intends to 
frame the rest of the clause. 


Sm H. DAVEY: I think, if my hon. 
and learned Friend persists in accepting 
the Amendment suggested by the Chair- 


man ‘of Committees, the result will be 
to throw the clause into inextricable con- 


fusion. I do not say the clause is drawn 
up in the best possible way, but, as it 
stands, I do not think it will do much 
harm. Therefore, 1 would rather con- 
cur in the suggestion of the right hon. 
* Gentleman opposite, and urge upon my 
- hon. and learned Friend that the clause 
should be allowed to remain as it stands 
in the Bill. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I was a member 
of the Committee which considered this 
Bill, and I wish to state that we were 
not able to thrash out the details as is 
done in Committee of the whole House 
—a thing which, in my opinion, is abso- 
lutely necessary in regard to measures 
such as this. I think we should hardly 
have been induced to enter upon the dis- 
cussion in which weare engaged but for the 
high authority of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and 1 regard him as a very high 
authority. At the same time, after 
what has been said, I hope my hon. and 
learned Friend who is in charge of the 
Bill wiil not press the Amendment, in- 

Sir M. Hicks Beach 


{COMMONS} 
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asmuch as it seems to be the opinion of 
several eminent authorities that it is, 
open to serious objection. 


*Mr. WARMINGTON: Under the 
circumstances, I will, with the permis- 
sion of the House, withdraw the Amend- 
ment. When I accepted it, I did not see. 
exactly how it would work in regard ta 
the latter part of the clause, in relation 
to which I think it might create some 
confusion. I, therefore, ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. [“ No, no.”] 


Mr.E. ROBERTSON: Thope the House 
will allow the Amendment to be with- 
drawn. In my opinion, its effect upon 
the clause would be that, with respect. 
to every misleading statement purporting 
to be made on the authority of an ex- 
pert, the Director would be absolutely 
liable, unless the authority is contained 
in the Report or valuation, and in that 
case the exception would apply. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
may be allowed to say 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has already spoken on this 
Amendment. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
was about to speak on the question of 
the withdrawal of the Amendment. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has no right to speak on 
this question again, save by leave of the 
House. 


* Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: Per- 
haps the House will allow me to say that 
if this Amendment be carried, the words 
“every statement” would apply not 
only to every statement made in writing 
but also to every oral statement. 


Mr. KIMBER: It was on the con- 
sideration that this Amendment would 
be accepted that I withdrew my Amend- 
ment. It seems to me that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment is one 
that ought to be accepted, and that the 
principle enunciated by the Chairman of 
Committees is correct, namely, that where 
a statement is made by a Director on the 
authority of an expert, the Director ought 
to be protected. The only alteration 
necessary after accepting the Amendment 
would be the striking out of the words 
“Report or valuation” in other places. 
If line 2 of page 2 is left as it is, it seems 
to me to be open to all sorts of objections, 
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which would not apply to the general 
words suggested by the Chairman of 
Committees. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I wish to ask you, Sir, as a point 
of order, whether the Amendment, 
which was only temporarily withdrawn 
to permit another Amendment to be 
moved, can be renewed if the ‘present 
Amendment be withdrawn ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I wish to point 
out with respect to one portion of the 
clause that, as it stands, in respect of 
every stateinent purporting to be made 
from any Report or valuation of an expert 
the Director would have to prove that 
the expert made it, and that he had 
reason to believe the expert made it in 
good: faith, and was competent to make 
it. The whole question seems to be 
narrowed to this, whether the defence 
should be limited to statements pur- 
porting to be made on the authority of 
an expert when such statements occur in 
a Report or valuation, but not in any 
other document though made by the 
same class of persons. Ido not wish to 
embarrass the discussion of this Bill any 
further, but I must dissent to our 
reverting to the original form of the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the hon. 
Member for Northwich, who asked a 
question on a point of order, I may state 
that the Amendment which has been 
withdrawn, under the circumstances 
stated, can be renewed. 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I would pnt it to the House, how would it 
be if we were to leave out the words 
“Report or valuation,” and insert the 
words “ statement or extract” in the last 
line but one of the sub-section ? 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Kingston-on-Hull 
E.): The liability under Sub-section A 
only goes to statements not made on the 
authority of an expert, so that under that 
sub-section a Director will be relieved of 
liability in regard to any statement made 
on the authority of an expert ;,but under 
Sub-section B the liability is limited to 
statements on the Report or valuation of 
an expert. The question is whether it 
is the wish of the House to widen the 
liability under Sub-section B, so as to 
make it run more in accord with the full 
cxemption under Sub-section A. On the 
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other hand, I may say the Bill was 
thoroughly thrashed out before the 
Grand Committee, and I believe it would, 
on the whole, be better to allow Sub- 
section B to stand as it now is, rather 
than attempt to doctor it, as is now 
proposed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn ? 


Several hon. Members: No. 


(2.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 
181; :Noes 19.—(Div. List, No. 145.) 


(2.11.) 


(2.29.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers. were not present; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 

(2.31.) Amendment proposed, in page 
2, line 3, after the word “accountant,” to 
insert the words “banker, mercantile 
firm, or official authority.” —(Mr. Kimber.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(2.34.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : 
On a point of order, I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether this Amendment ought not 
to have been moved, if at all, on Sub- 
section A ? 

*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: On the point 
of order, I would point out, on the 
authority of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, that the Ist sub-section does 
not cover every possible case. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As far as a question 
of the order is concerned the Amend- 
ment may be moved. 

*(2.36.) Mr. S. WILLIAMSON (Kil. 
marnock, d&c.): I hope my hon. Friend 
will allow the Bill to remain as it is. 
Lots of people call themselves “ bankers ” 
who are not entitled to the name. 
“Mercantile firm” is very wide, and so 
is “ official authority.” I think the word 
“expert” covers all that is necessary. 

*(2.37.) Sire R. LETHBRIDGE: 
Surely it is quite conceivable that a 
large class of documents which ought to 
be covered by the clause could not be 
classed as “Reports or valuations of 
engineers, experts,” dc. 

*Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, the word 
“expert” will cover them. 

*(2.38.) Mz. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 
I venture to ask what is a “ mercantile 
firm,” and, still more, what is an ‘official 
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authority”? If the people referred to 
possess the knowledge which alone 
entitles their statements to credit they 
will come under the head of “ experts.” 
*(2.39.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): I hope the Amendment will 
not be accepted, because there are many 
people connected with financial under- 
takings whom it would not be desirable 
to include in the excepting clause, and 
yet who describe themselves by the 
words used in the Amendment. 


*Mr. KELLY : I hope my hon. Friend 
will not press the Amendment. 


*(2.40.) Mr. WARMINGTON : Ican- 
not accept the Amendment, and I should 
like to impress on the House that this 
matter has been discussed in the Grand 
Committee on Trade, of which the Mover 
of the Amendment was a Member. He 
did not attend. I dare say he had 
* reasons for his absence ; but I ask the 
House to stand by the Bill as it is. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON : I would point out 
that if the Amendment be adopted, it 
will be necessary to introduce other 
words also. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(2.41.) Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: I 
beg to move after the word “ expert,” in 
line 3, of page 2, to insert “or other 
document vouched by the name, address, 
and description of the author.” I wish 


to point out to the hon. and learned 
Member in charge of the Bill that no 
provision is made in any part of it for 
the protection of Directors from mis- 
statement in official documents, published 
on the faith of the Government of a 
colony, or a Local Government in India, 
or a Foreign State. If the hon. and 
learned Member can point out that such 
protection is afforded I shall not, of 
course, put the House to the trouble of 
dividing on this Amendment. But I do 
wish to obtain some solid assurance, 
either from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, or from some of those authorities 
whom the House is in the habit of follow- 
ing on a point of this kind. It will be 
in the recollection of the House that 
two or three of its leading authorities, 
whom we look upon as competent to 
guide us in the choice of the phraseology 
to be used in such cases, absolutely 
Mr. G. Osborne Morgan 
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differed on a recent occasion as to the 
language that ought to be employed. I 
confess I was induced by the support 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees to one phrase- 
ology to vote in favour of it, because I 
thought, and I think still, if I had such 
authority as that for my decision, I could 
not be wrong. I think we should ask 
for a full assurance from those leading 
Members of the House who are com- 
petent to advise us on this point, whether, 
as the Bill stands now, there is any 
protection afforded to Directors and 
others when mis-statements are made in 
Reports which they feel justified in 
regarding as true, but which turn out to 
be untrue. I refer to cases in which a 
Director has made full and careful 
inquiry, but in which it is absolutely 
out of his power to go into every hole 
and corner, as it were, of the statements 
ina Memorandum. I do not see why 
the Directors should be penalised for 
an obscure mistake or mis-statement, 
whilst those persons, who ought really to 
be punished for it—usually the promoters, 
whose names are not shown on the face 
of the prospectus—are not touched bya 
single line or word of the Bill. I do not 
find in the measure a single word that 
refers to promoters. The Bill is utterly 
incomplete, and its chaotic condition 
is shown by the fact that, on a recent 
Amendment,the Chairman of Committees, 
and the author of the Bill were absolutely 
opposed to each other, and the House 
divided in a muddled state, without 
comprehending the point put before 
them. The result was the retention of 
words and ‘phrases, which, on the high 
authority of the Chairman of Committees, 
are misleading and wrong. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 3, after the word “‘ expert,” 
to iusert the words ‘or other document 
vouched by the name, address and description 
of the author.”—(Sir Roper Leth)ridge.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(2.47.) Mr. WARMINGTON: My 
firstobjection to the Amendment is, that it 
will not make common sense of the clause, 
and my second—although I am not one 
of the high authorities to whom the hon. 
Gentleman referred—is thatthe words 
should remain as they are. I consider it 
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rank heresy to say that official state- 
ments are not made by experts. I should 
have thought that every official person 
who has special knowledge is an expert. 
"#(2.48.) Mr. BRADLAUGH: It is 
inconvenient, after the time that this 
Bill has been on the Paper, that Amend- 
ments should be sprung upon us in such 
a way that it is impossible to give them 
full consideration. I understand that 
this Amendment would simply make 
nonsence of the clause. One argu- 
ment used in support of this and 
other Amendments is, that the Direc- 
tors ought not to be made liable 
for this, that, and the other misrepresen- 
tation made by the promoters. I would 
point out, however, that without the 
Directors the promoters would be unable 
to get credit from other people. The 
Directors become Directors for profit, and 
they ought to be responsible for the 
statements made. 

*(2.50.) Mz. S. WILLIAMSON : I think 
this Amendment might afford extra 
protection to the promoters and Directors 
of bogus companies, but that it would 
not carry out the objects of this Bill. 
Suppose a tea planter in India thinks he 
has discovered a gold mine and puts 
himself into communication with pro- 
moters with the object of starting a 
company. If under this Amendment he 
gives his name, address, and description, 
that will free the Directors, who are 
possibly men of straw for all the state- 
ments put forward in his name. 

*(2.57.) Sm R. FOWLER: I would 
point out that Directors do not always 
become such for purpose of profit. There 
are many companies started for purely 
philanthropic purposes, and the Directors 
of which take no fees. 

*(2.52.) Str J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): Of course, if, as has been 
said, Directors are men of straw, it is 
clear that no provision inserted in this 
Bill will force them to make restitution. 
Iam afraid, however, the Amendment 
will not carry out the object with which 
it is moved, and I would venture to 
suggest that the hon. Gentleman should 
not press it further on the present 
occasion, At the same time, I really 
would ask Her Majesty’s Government to 
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consider in “another place ” whether the 
word “expert” covers everything that 
is necessary. Let me give an illustration. 
Some friends of mine wished to invest 
in property in America, and they sent 
out a distinguished expert to investigate 
the title, and he also made a Report on 
the question of the land. No doubt he 
is an expert on the legal question, but 
I think it might, perhaps, be argued in 
the Law Courts that he is not an expert 
on the question of land. If a man of 
high character and good judgment makes 
a Report, I think a Director ought not to 
be liable in such a case ; but, under the 
Bill as it stands, the Directors could not 
refer to the Report on the one point 
without rendering themselves liable on 
the other. 


*(2.54.) Sim M. HICKS BEACH: I 
am disposed to agree with that which 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 


man opposite as to the advisability of 
carefully considering the word “expert ” 
before this Bill passes into law, but I do 
not think the example he gave was a 
very good one. No doubt the gentleman 
he referred to would be an expert with 
regard to the legal title of the land, but 
I do not think he could be regarded as 
an expert on a matter of which he has 
no special knowledge. I will undertake 
that the matter is fully considered by 
the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney 
General before the Bill passes into law. 


(2.55.) Mr. GROTRIAN: I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ken- 
sington (Sir R. Lethbridge) is needlessly 
alarming himself. He asks for protec- 
tion in @ case in which there is an 
official Report or a Report from some 
Government Department. If such a 
Report were misleading, the Director 
would simply have to show that he had 
reasonable ground to believe, and did, 
believe, that the statements were true. 
Can it be assumed for a moment that 
any Judge would direct or any Jury find 
that, in regard to an official Report or a 
statement issued by a Government De- 
partment, a man had not reasonable 
ground to believe in its truth? Iam 
myself a Director of many companies, 
and I shall be glad to assume the res- 
ponsibility that will be thrown on me 
by thisclause. I think a Director should 
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not attempt to shirk any reasonable 
responsibility. 

 (2.58.) Mr. CHANC2Z: I am sure 
the object of the hon. Member who 
has moved the Amendment is not 
to enable Directors to shirk the re- 
sponsibility. I think the Bill is imper- 
fect in this respect, that it renders 
it nece to make the Director a 
defendant, and to subject him to the 
cost of defending an action when the 
persons taking proceedings would be 
willing and prepared to strike directly 
at the person who is really guilty of the 
fraud. I donot think this Amendment 
carries out the hon. Member’s object. 
I hope it will be withdrawn, and 
that the Gevernment will consider the 
question in “ another place.” 


*(3.0.) Mr. J. M. MACLEAN : I donot 
think we can have too many safeguards 
to protect Directors from being unjustly 
treated under this Bill. Let the Com- 


mittee consider what the object of the 
Bill is. Itis to do away with limited 


Directors’ 


liability altogether, so far as Directors 
are concerned. It throws upon Directors 
unlimited liability. I grant that the Bill 


has been watered down a good deal, but 
still it is left to Judges and juries to say 
whether a Director has taken reasonable 
precautions to find out that statements 
in the prospectus were not misleading, 
and one knows that Judges are often 
disposed to be rather harsh in the treat- 
ment of capitalists, and that juries are occa- 
sionally apt to be even vindictive when 
Directors were brought before them by 
disappointed shareholders. This is a 
remarkable Bill, for it is really a Bill 
making the liability of Directors un- 
limited both in point of fortune and 
time. Under ita shareholder who has 
been a partner with a Director may be 
able, five or six years afterwards, when 
he has lost his money, to come into Court 
and make the Director liable. When 
penalties of this kind are sought to be 
imposed on Directors the House should 
inquire very carefully into every 
word in the Bill. The hon. and learned 
Member for Monmouthshire (Mr. 
Warmington) is very fond of telling us 
that this Bill was thoroughly threshed 
out by a Grand Committee upstairs ; 
that this is only a formal stage ; and that 
Mr. Grotrian 
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| it is wrong that we should raise any dis- 


cussion. The present discussion shows 
the great inconvenience of referring a 
Bill of this kind to a Grand Committee, 
whose proceedings are only reported in 
the most abbreviated form. I venture 
to say there is not a Chamber of Com- 
merce in the country, and hardly a dozen 
men of business, who are aware of what 
Parliament is doing in the way of impos- 
ing this unlimited liability on Directors. 
The truth is, that the Bill has been 
framed by lawyers familiar with the 
seamy side of company promotion for the 
purpose of protecting private capitalists 
and shareholders. This is a Bill directed 
against the most beneficent movement 
of modern times, the introduction 
through limited liability for cheap 
capital into Industrial Companies—a 
movement now going on so rapidly 
that I believe, before the end of the 
century, we shall hardly have any 
private proprietors of large industrial 
undertakings. The Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has said, “Oh, 
we ought to have no mercy on Directors, 
because they may mislead shareholders.” 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not think 
I said that. I said, in answer to the 
argument used by the Mover of the 
Amendment, that if it were not for the 
Directors the promoters would not be 
able to get the money from the public, 
and that, therefore, the Directors ought 
to be made responsible for the state- 
ments made. 


*Mr J. M. MACLEAN: But share- 
holders also go into companies. Are they 
to have no responsibilities? I complain 
that this Bill relieves shareholders from 
all kinds of responsibility. Why should 
this be? Why should we remove all 
responsibility from shareholders for the 
purpose of throwing the whole of it on 
Directors? It seems to me that the Bill 
goes much too far in that direction. 


(3.7.) Mr. ISAACSON: I was sorry 
to hear the speech of the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Maclean), for it is. well- 
known that it is the shareholders who 
have suffered from the losses of com- 
panies. The Directors have suffered a 
minimum amount of the loss ; they have 
suffered the loss possibly of their annual 
fees, but the shareholders have lost their 
capital. Ihave known cases in which 
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false statements have been made by 
Directors who have evidently been urged 
by the promoters to make them, and in 
which the public have been induced to 
subscribe capital solely and wholly upon 
those statements. I hope the promoters 
of this Bill will continue to make it as 
drastic as possible for the protection of 
the public, for it is only the public who 
have to be considered in this matter. 


Question put, and negatived. 


#(3.9.) Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: The 
next Amendmert which stands in my 
name is after “and,” in line 5, page 2, 
to leave out the words “that the report or 
valuation was made by the person whose 
name it bears, and.” I wish to bring 
the words in in a subsequent part of the 
clause, and to make them governed, as 
the other qualifications are governed, by 
the statement that he has reasonable 
ground for believing that the report or 
valuation was made by the person whose 
name it bore. It seems to me absurd 
to make such an anomalous and 
invidious distinction between the various 
forms of statements as is here made. 
As the Bill stands, every person 
responsible for the prospectus guarantees 
that the statement or extract from the 
report or valuation was true and fair, 
and he also guarantees that the report 
or valuation was made by the person 
whose name it bore. Then there is the 
question as to whether the report or 
valuation was made in good faith, and 
that the person making it was competent 
to make it. In this case, the Director 
is relieved from liability if he had 
reasonable ground for believing that the 
report or valuation was made in good 
faith, and that the person making it was 
competent to make it. Why on earth is 
this invidious distinction made between 
the various classes of statement? This 
is only another instance of the slipshod 
and careless way in which this Bill has 
been allowed to come down from the 
Grand Comfnittee. In regard to 
the last two points raised, the 
President of the Board of Trade 
has given us the assurance that 
measures will be taken to alter the 
phraseology in another place. It was 
solely upon that pledge that I did not 
press my Amendment to a Division. 


{June 18, 1890} 
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*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: What I 
undertook was that the word “expert ” 
should be considered by the Government. 
I do not undertake that the word should 
be altered. . 

*Sizr R. LETHBRIDGE : I quite under- 
stood that, and that is all I ask 
in regard to the present Amendment. 
I challenge the hon. and learned Member 
in charge of the Bill to give any sensible 
or rational explanation why a Director 
should be made to absolutely guarantee 
in its entirety the fact that the report or 
valuation was made by the person whose 
name it bore, while, on the other hand, 
he is only to guarantee his belief that 
the person making the report or valua- 
tion was competent to make it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
5, to leave out the words, “that the 
report or valuation was made by the per- 
son whose name it bears, and.”—(Sir 
Roper Lethbridge.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


*(3.16.) Mr. BARING: But for 
the hon. Gentleman’s phenomenal loqua- 
city, I could have wished that he had 
been on the Committee upstairs. I 
doubt very much whether his pre- 
sence would have conduced to the 
transaction of business, but it might 
have saved us time here. There 
is a distinct and proper reason for the 
variation in these terms. It is the 
bounden duty of a Director to know that 
the report is made by the person who 
purports to sign it, but it is not always 
possible for him to know that that person 
is competent to make the report. 


*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: I do not wish 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman—— 


*Mr. BARING: I have done. 


*Sizr R. LETHBRIDGE : With the per- 
mission of the House I-—— 


Mr. BARING : I object. 


(3.20.) Mr. KIMBER: The House 
would do well to remember that the 
property reported upon may be situated 
thousands of miles away. How is it 

ible in such circumstances for a 
Director here to know that the valuation 
is a genuine one, or that the signature 
to the report has not been forged, or 
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that the person employed is a competent 
person? Words ought to be inserted in 
the clause providing that the Director 
has taken the best means at his disposal 
to ascertain the authenticity of the 
report. 

(3.21.) Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE 
(Newington, W.): It is ridiculous to 
suppose that any gentleman in Eng- 
land can prove that a document sent 
from a place 1,000 miles away was signed 
by the person whose signature it bears. 
We may require him to do so, but, for- 
tunately, the law is interpreted by Judges 
who possess a fund of common sense, 
and no Court of Justice would put the 
interpretation upon the Bill which my 
hon. 'Friend supposes. If a signature 
is duly attested in the Courts of Law 
of the country in which the person 
signing the report resides, the fact would 
‘be received as a sufficient answer on the 
part of the Director, who believed the 
report so signed. 


*(3.22.) Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE 
(Holborn): Who are to be responsible? 
The Directors, who certainly have some 
means of information, or the innocent 
shareholders, who have no means of 


information, and who have been mis- 
led by an inaccurate or misleading 
statement? We are dealing with a 
case where a prospectus contains a 
statement that a report is made by a 
particular person. It turns out that the 
report is a forgery. I submit that the 
Directors who have put their names to 
the prospectus, and who have certainly 
means of ascertaining whether the report 
is genuine or not, should bear the loss 
consequent upon their mistake, rather 
than the innocent shareholders. 


*(3.23.) Mr. TOMLINSON: My hon. 
and learned Friend forgets that what this 
Bill proposes to do is to place unlimited 
liability on the Directors, and the Court 
would have no power to relieve them. 
It seems to me that in a case where the 
Directors took every means to ascertain 


Directors’ 


the genuineness of a document and still witty the promoter. 


are deceived it would be very hard to 
make the Directors liable. 

(3.24.) Sm H. DAVEY: According 
to this Bill, as it at present stands, it 


would be incumbent on the Director to 
Mr. Kimber 


{COMMONS} 
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prove not only that he took every reason- 
able means to ascertain the authenticity 
of the signature, but that the signature 
was de facto that of the person signing 
the report. Where a Director has 
believed on reasonable grounds that the 
report was made by the person whose 
name it purported to bear, and it sub- 
sequently appeared that the signature 
was a forgery—although he could not 
have any reasonable means of ascer- 
taining the fact—it appears to me to be 
absolutely monstrous that this Director 
should be rendered liable for hundreds ~ 
of thousands of pounds, which may have 
been subscribed on the faith of the pro- 
spectus. The Amendment proposes to 
require the Director to prove that he 
took reasonable means to ascertain the 
authenticity of the signature, and satis- 
fied himself that the signature was 
authentic. Of course, he may be mis- 
taken by a clever forgery, like anybody 
else, but I think that if he has taken all 
reasonable means to ascertain the authen- 
ticity of the signature, and has satisfied 
himself of its authenticity, he should 
not be rendered liable in damages for a 
single shilling. 

*(3.26.) Mr. WARMINGTON: The 
question is whether, when companies are 
started and prospectuses are issued on 
the strength of a report, with the object 
of obtaining money from the public, the 
Director ought not to satisfy himself that 
the report came from the person whose 
name it bore, and have evidence at call, 
if need be, to show that the report bore 
such name? 

*(3.28.) Mr. BRADLAUGH: It is 
not altogether a question whether the 
particular report is or is not signed by 
the person whose name it bears. Before 
a Director can be made liable the report 
must contain a statement which is either 
untrue or misleading, and on the faith of 
which a shareholder has invested his 
money. In the bulk of cases in which 
law suits have been brought against 
Directors, it has been found that there 
were three or four Directors in league 
I think that in these 


circumstances the Director ought to be 
heid responsible in law. 
(3.30.) Mr. CHANCE: It appears to 
me that it is proposed to put a Director 
in the position of an absolute guarantor. 
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Now, that ought not to be the position 
of a Director. A Director is simply a 
pioneer for the shareholders. He does 
not say, “I want to sell something,” but 
he says, “ I want you to join with me in 
buying something from a third party; I 
want you to join me as a_ partner.” 
Therefore, a Director ought not to be 
called upon to guarantee as facts matters 
about which he cannot be absolutely 
certain. There is no rule of law which 
makes @ vendor absolute guarantor of 
title ; and if a man sells land he is a 
guarantor only to the limited extent of 
the covenants. 


(3.34.) Mr. C.J. DARLING (Deptford): 
An additional argument for the Amend- 
ment is that a Director would not be 


excused if it turns out that he himself 
has been deceived by a downright 
forgery, even although he is the greatest 
pecuniary sufferer. It appears to me 
that the House would not be justified in 
inflicting this great hardship on directors 
or anybody else. This clause provides 
that the Director must satisfy himself 
that the Report or valuation was made 
by the person whose name is attached to 
it; that he must satisfy himself it was 
made in good faith and by a person 
competent to make it. Even if he does 
that, he still remains liable if he is 
deceived, although he may have believed 
it to be true. It is nonsensical to reply 
that the Judges are men of common 
sense, and would not mulct a man in 
damages and costs in a case in which he 
had been grossly imposed upon. The 
Judges have to administer the law as it 
is, and not as it should be; and if the 
hon. Member for Stockton himself were 
on the Bench he could not avoid decid- 
ing against a Director in such circum- 
stances. I do hope the hon. Member for 
Monmouthshire will see his way to 
accept the Amendment. 





*(3.38.) Mr. S. WILLIAMSON: Of|P 


course, if the Amendment is accepted, I 
shall be prepared to assent to it; butl 


do not see how a forged document could 
be used as the basis of a company with- 
out the grossest carelessness on the part 
of the promoters. I do not see how such 
a document, if not genuine, could be 
made a basis for launching a company 
without much carelessness. 


{Jung 18, 1890} 
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(3.40,) Mr. COURTNEY : I would 
point out that if the Amendment. is 
accepted, the Directors or promoters will 
still be liable, for they will have to prove 
that they had reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that the document was signed by 
the person whose signature it bore, and 
that he was a competent person to make 
the Report. The arguments are strongly 
in favour of the Amendment. It is not 
reasonable to expect a person to prove 
that he ascertained beforehand that a 
document signed in a foreign country 
was genuine ; and if he took all reason- 
able pains to satisfy himself, he did 
enough to save himself from further 
liability. I hope that the Amendment 
will be accepted. 

(3.42.) Mr. SALT: There are many 
companies, as hon. Members know, 
connected with foreign countries and 
the colonies, and in connection with 
these documents are sent home from 
abroad, and are embodied in the pro- 
spectus, in order to enable the investor 
to see what is offered. But it seems 
to me that if the words of the clause are 
retained it will be almost impossible for a 
man with credit to lose to endorse any 
of these statements coming from abroad. 

(3.43.) Str G. CAMPBELL: I am 
very suspicious of these attempts to find 
loopholes by which Directors may escape. 
A case rarely arises in which, with good 
faith, a Report of an expert is put forth 
and subsequently turns out to be forged. 
Still, I shall not object to the acceptance 
of the Amendment, if it will not involve 
us ina mesh of consequential Amend- 
ments. 

*(3.45.) Simm M. HICKS BEACH: This 
is, of course, a very difficult point, but I 
think that if a Director has done his best 
to make himself reasonably certain that 
a Report is genuine, and if after that it 
roves to be a forgery, it will be impos- 
sible, under the clause, for the Court to 
exonerate him, and that would be going 
too far, Iam inclined to think that the 
Amendment might be accepted if. the 
words ‘after reasonable inquiry and 
examination ” are inserted in the clause. 
If the House shows a desire to sanction 
this alteration, I hope the hon. Member 
for Monmouthshire will see his way. to 
accept it. 


Rane ie, Pie ee ee 
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(3.46.) Viscounr GRIMSTON (Herts, 
St. Alban’s): Would it not be sufficient 
to insert words providing that a Director 
shall take reasonable means to ascertain 
that the Report was signed by the 
person whose signature it purported to 
bear ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I think it 
would be better to put it in the other 
form. 

*(3.46.) Mr. WARMINGTON: With 
the acceptance of the House I will 
accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.47.) Amendment proposed, in 
2, line 6, after the word “ that,” 
to insert the words “after reasonable 
inquiry and examination.” —(Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach.) 
Question, proposed “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(3.48.) Mr. CHANCE: These words 
would compel Directors not only to make 
reasonable inquiry, but to ascertain as to 
the competency of the person making 
the report. That would be a very diffi- 
cult matter. 

*(3.49.) Sir M. HICKS BEACH: 
I do not know anything into which 
Directors ought more to make inquiry 
than the competency of the person send- 
ing a report on the faith of which the 
public are asked to subscribe. 

Mr. CHANCE: Yes; but according to 
the clause not only must he reasonably 
believe in the report, but he must prove 
he has actually inquired into it and held 
some sort of examination. How can 
Directors be expected to examine as 
to the competency of an expert in 
minerals ? 

(3.50.) Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): It is 
important that Directors should not 
simply take the report of any person 
without finding out what are his qualifi- 
cations. Some such provision as this 
must be inserted, or a Director might 
profess himself simply satisfied with 
a name, and not seek to find out the 
qualifications of the person whose name 
is attached to the report. 

*(3.51.) Mr. A. BROWN (Shropshire, 
Wellington) : It might be that the person 
who made the report was not a com- 


{COMMONS} 
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petent person, but I see how that is 
provided against by the last words of the 
sub-section. 


*(3.52.) Mr. J.M. MACLEAN : Whatis 
the difference between Sub-section A and 
Sub-section B? One refers to astatement 
made by the Directors themselves on 
their own authority, and, in regard to 
that, it is perfectly right that they should 
be called upon to make reasonable inquiry 
and examination into those statemments 
before publishing them. ButSub-sectionB 
refers to statements made by experts, and 
it is provided that before issuing these 
statements the Director shall have 
reasonable ground for believing that the 
person who made the report was com- 
petent to make it, and that it was made 
in good faith. I think the words sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman 
efface the distinction between the two 
sections, and ought not to find a place in 
this Bill. 

(3.53.) Sm H. DAVEY: I really do 
not think this is a question on which the 
time of the House should be expended. 
All that is desired is that a Director 
should do what is necessary in order to 
form a just belief. He must make a 
reasonable inquiry and examination for 
the purpose of satisfying himself on that 
head, although I do not think, strictly 
speaking, that the words are necessary. 
I hold that the Amendment may well be 
accepted, as I do not think it would 
impose any greater burden on Directors 
than they ought to bear. 


(3.54.) Mr. MURPHY: I think the 
words “and examination” convey a 
distinct meaning that an examination 
has been made by a third person. I 
move that those words be omitted. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ and 
examination.”—(Mr. Murphy.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and examination’ stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


*(3.55.) Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: I 
think that this Amendment is very 
necessary. I will ask the House to 
consider what would be the effect of 
leaving in such words as “due inquiry 
and examination,” in the case of a forged 
signature toa document that has come 
from abroad in a way that may induce 
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Directors reasonably to believe that it is 
true. How, in the case of a document 
coming from India, could Directors 
guarantee that the signature of the 
‘person whose signature it purported to 
be was genuine. I think that that is 
laying a most intolerable burden on the 
shoulders of Directors. I agree that we 
should insist on Directors and other 
responsible persons taking every reason- 
able care that the statements put forward 
are accurate, but in many cases, 
such as I have mentioned, it would 
be impossible to have more than 
reasonable grounds for believing ; it 
would be impossible actually to verify 
‘the signatures. I do hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman will withdraw that 
portion of his Amendment which has 
been objected to. I do not think that 
the word inquiry even is needed, because 
the other provisions of the Bill render 
such inquiry imperative. I think this 
proposal puts too heavy a burden on the 
shoulders of Directors, and that it will 
tend unduly to relieve promoters of 
liability. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK: I shall support 
the Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to throw on Directors, not 


only the responsibility of inquiring, but 
of examining into the competency of an 
expert. What can they do more than 
inquire? Surely the words “ inquiring 


into” are sufficient. I should like to 
ask what is meant by ‘“ examining into” 
which is not covered by “inquiring 
into”? 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I do 
not think that the words “and examina- 
tion” carry the matter any further; but, 
as a long time has been spent over the 
point, I hope the House will come to a 
decision. 

Str M. HICKS BEACH: I move the 
insertion of the words merely to stiffen 
the language of the Bill. 


Mr. KIMBER: It is said that this 
Amendment will tend to enlarge the 
responsibility of the Director; but it 
does notdo so. The words already in the 
Bill have, in my opinion, a much wider 
scope than will be the case if those words 
are amended as proposed. The words in 
the Bill are that the Director shall prove 
“that he had reasonable ground for 
believing,” and I think that ay Court 


VOL. CCCXLV. —[rugp szrizs.] 
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would be able to exercise a sound and 
clear judgment as to whether he had or 
had not reasonable ground. Therefore, 
to insert “after reasonable inquiry and 
examination” would be absolutely to 
limit the inquiry. I object to the inser- 
tion of these words altogether. 

Mr. CHANCE: I think a proposal to 
insert “after reasonable inquiry,” merely, 
would be a perfectly reasonable thing. 
An examination as to the signatory of a 
report or valuation cannot be unreason- 
able ; and, therefore, so far I should be 
inclined to support those words. But 
do they not also apply to the competency 
of the person making the report or 
valuation? This being so, the Director 
is to be required to prove not only that 
he had reasonable ground to believe that 
the report was made by the person 
named, but that that person was also 
competent, so that the Director is to set 
himself as a sort of licensing authority 
and to make inquiry into the competency 
of every expert. I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will withdraw the words 
“and examination.” 


(4.5) The House divided :—Ayes 244 ; 
Noes 93.—(Div. List, No. 146.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: The next 
Amendment standing in my name is 
simply consequential to that already 
adopted. But perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to vary the words I have placed 
on the Paper, in accordance with the 
terms suggested and approved by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, and, as I take it, also 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has charge of the Bill. I would, there- 
fore, propose, after the word “faith,” in 
Clause 3, page 2, line 9, to insert the 
words “by the person whose name it 
bears.” 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


*Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: There is 
another Amendment I desire to move, 
in order to raise a question which ought 
to be decided by this House before part- 
ing with this clause. I propose, in 
Clause 3, page 2, line 11, to leave out 
the words— 

3A 
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“Or unless he proves that he had not con- 
sented to become a Director of the company, or 
that, having so consented, he withdrew his con- 
sent before the issue of the prospectus or notice, 
and that the prospectus or notice without his 
authority or consent.” 


I move this omission because I wish the 
House to decide what is really. meant by 
this very badly-drafted Bill. [Laughter.] 
1 think this is already shown by the 
numerous alterations and amendments 
made in the Bill, and although hon, 
Members laugh at my suggestion, I 
wish to raise the point—What will a 
Court of Law understand by the word 
Director, as it is used throughout this 
clause? Who is a Director? I respect- 
fully urge on this House that the Bill 
does not touch certain persons who are 
really responsible for mis-statements and 
bogus undertakings generally. Thatis to 
say, the promoters of companies whose 
names do not appear on the face of the 
prospectus. It simply applies to those 
who do so appear as Directors, and, there- 
fore, I want it to be set out very clearly 
who are to be considered Directors. A 
man is not a Director, and would not be 
held to be one by any Court, if he has 
not consented to become a Director, 
although his name may appear on the 
prospectus. If this be so, I simply say 
that the words I propose to omit are 
simply surplusage and verbiage. Beyond 
this, a man who has consented at one 
time provisionally to become a Director, 
but has subsequently withdrawn his con- 
sent, before the issue of any prospectus 
or notice, can no more be a Director than 
auy other person having nothing what- 
ever to do with the company ; <pso facto, 
he is not a Director. I hope we shall 
hear from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill some 
definite statemoent as to who are really 
to be rendered liable under this measure 
—whether he means those who have 
fraudulently or otherwise affixed names 
to a prospectus which ought never to 
have had those names upon it, or whether 
he means those who are really the pro- 
moters of the company ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, to leave out from the words “make 
it,” to the end of Clause 3.—(Sir Roper 
Lethbridge.) 

Sir R. Lethbridge 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
from ‘make it,’ to the word ‘ before,’ in 
line 13, stand part of the Bill.” 


*Siz J. LUBBOCK : I think if the hon: 
Gentleman who has proposed this Amend- 
ment will look carefully at the clause he 
will see that it applies to. 

“‘Every person who is named in the pro. 
spectus or notice as a Director of the company 
or as having agreed to become a Director of 
the company either immediately or after an 
interval of time, and every person who has 
authorised or is responsible for the issue of the 
prospectus or notice.” 


Obviously, therefore, the words which it 
is proposed to omit are necessary and I 
hope, therefore, that the hon. Member 
will not think it necessary to press this 
Amendment. 

*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: After what 
has just been said I ask leave of the 
House to withdraw this Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. KELLY : I beg to move, in place 
of the Amendment standing in;my name, 
the following Amendment :— 

Clause 3, page 2, line 13, after the word 
‘‘consent,”’ to insert these words, ‘‘or has 
given proper public notice that he has sent 
in his resignation and has ceased to be such 
Director.” 

I do think it would be a most un- 
fortunate thing, if in seeking to bring 
about a remedy for one evil, we should 
create a much greater evil. If the 
result of this Bill were to be that it 
would become almost impossible for any 
honest man to become the Director of a 
company, the House will, I think, agree 
with me in saying it would have been 
much better if this Bill had never been 
brought into the House at all. Perhaps 
the House will be somewhat surprised 
to know that there are cases in which a 
man has acted as a Director, and yet has 
never taken on himself the office of 
Director. The question as to whether 
a man has or has not in fact become a 
Director is one to be determined by the 
circumstances of each case. If this Bill 
only referred to ordinary cases of first 
issues, there would be no point in the ob- 
servations I am making; butare there not 
many cases in which a prospectus, when 
first issued, is bond fide, but in which, 
subsequently, a majority of Directors, 
finding they cannot induce the public to 
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take up a second or third set of shares 
or debentures and _ so_ subscribe 
a sufficient sum to get the neces- 
sary works for a mining or a rail- 
way undertaking done, agree to 
issue @ fresh prospectus containing 
untrue or misleading statements. 
Take the case of a railway abroad, 
in regard to which a majority of 
the Directors agree to overstate the fact 
as to the extent of the completed line. 
A Director who had been a party to the 
original prospectus might decline to be a 

to the subsequent one, and it is 
obvious that he ought to be able to 
divest himself of responsibility for a 
statement the truth of which he doubts, 
and for which he refuses to vouch. 
That is a case which is a common one; 
but from the words of the clause as they 
now stand, that if a man becomes a 
Director and acts for a number of years, 
he cannot withdraw from the position 
as I hold he should be able to do if he 
wishes. A man may be a Director for 
five years ; every one of the other original 
Directors may cease to be Directors— 
there may not be any other person living 
from whom he can withdraw his consent 
to be a Director. Therefore, I submit 
that there should be some limitation 
adopted in the clause. Directors who 
wish to be honest should have the power 
of withdrawing from a Directorate the 
moment transactions take place that they 
repudiate, and they should be allowed to 
put an end to their responsibility as 
Directors. So far as I understand the 
facts, there is considerable doubt as to 
that which constitutes the act of ceasing 
to be a Director. A man may cease to 
be a Director in his own intention—that 
is to say, he may send in his resignation 
—but I am not sure whether his responsi- 
bility will not continue if his co-Directors 
refuse to accept his resignation. The 
cases must be decided according to their 
varying circumstances. Two things 
must be clear: first, that the act of a 
Director sending in his resignation is 
bond fide, and that he intends it to be 
acted on ; and, secondly, that he intends 
no longer to be in the position of a 
Director, or to do any act which a 
Director alone can perform. I do not 
wish to labour the point, and I am bound’ 
to say that possibly the first part of the 
Amendment is very vague, but it is 


{June 18, 1890} 
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susceptible of easy modification. I 
understand that an hon. Member, who 
has an Amendment lower down, is not 
prepared to move it; and I think he is 
wise in refraining, because it seems to 
me it would be a most dangerous Amend- 
ment for the House to accept. I do not 
think it would be right to say, in the 
case of a man who had lent his name to 
@ concern, and on the strength of whose 
name many shareholders had been 
induced to come forward with sub- 
scriptions—I do not think it would 
be right to provide that in such 
a case he should be able to escape 
all liability by giving notice of his 
intention to leave the Directorate three 
days before allotment. I think a Director 
should be required to give such notice 
as would be proper and reasonable under 
the circumstances. It would be idle to 
seek to protect the public by allowing a 
Director to give three days’ notice of his 
intention to resign his directorship before 
the allotment of the shares, and adver- 
tising the fact in a paper circulating in 
a district in which the registered office of 
the company is situated, as proposed by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Dundee. This seems to me to be 
obvious, for this office might be in Wales, 
when the great bulk of those subscribing 
for the shares might reside in London. I 
hope that whatever view the House may 
take of the Amendment, it will not seek 


_to whittle the words down so as to make 


the notice a merely technical one, and 
such as would never be likely to be 
brought to the knowledge of those who 
had subscribed for shares. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 13, after the word ‘‘ consent” 
to insert the words “ or has given proper public 
notice that he has sent in his resignation and 
ceased to be such director.” —(Mr. John Kelly.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(4.40.) Sim R. LETHBRIDGE : Before 
this Amendment is put to the House, I 
think it is clear that we should ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill whether, broadly speaking, he 
accepts the view of the Mover of the 
Amendment ; secondly, I think we may 
fairly ask from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has moved the Amend- 
ment what he means by the word 
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“proper?” “Proper public notice” isa 
very vague term, and I suppose we might 
say in regard to it Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentie—every man has his own idea of 
‘what is a proper public notice. This is 
really a very serious and important point. 
Public notice given by a Director of his 
having ceased to be a Director invariably 
means, I take it, the wrecking of the 
company to which he is attached. There 
can be no doubt that if a gentleman 
who is prepared to be a Director has 
obtained information before the company 
goes to allotment which convinces him 
that some fraud is contemplated, he will 
resign without a moment’s hesitation, and 
notify the fact in such a way that in- 
vestors will not be misled by the fact of 
his name appearing on the prospectus. 
There is no doubt about such a case 
as that; but I imagine that if this 
Bill passes, in the future a Director, 
when he sees that he has to examine 
every statement made in a prospectus, 
and that for the authenticity of every 
obscure document that may be referred 
to in the prospectus he is liable to 
the extent of his whole fortune, will 
hesitate very seriously before allotment 
before he allows his name to appear in 
connection with the enterprise, however 
sound aud genuine it may be. What is 
he to doin such a case? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who proposed the 
Amendment said that in such a case the 


Director shotld give proper public |. 


notice that he has sent in his resignation. 
That means that, because he has been 
associated with other gentlemen in an 
enterprise that may be of the soundest 
possible character, but is not quite cer- 
tain on some obscure point, and, there- 
fore, is legitimately and properly anxious 
not to have any connection with it, he is 
bound to wreck that enterprise. The 
question is a difficult one, and I think 
the point raised by the Mover of the 
Amendment should be arranged for, but 
I do not think it will be met by the 
acceptance of these words, I hope that 
before the Bill passes into law the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade or the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in charge of it will devise some 


means of meeting the important point | 
I do not think the Amend-: 


raised. 


ment should be accepted in its present 
Sir R. Lethbridge 


form 


{COMMONS} 
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(4.45.) Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., 
Birr): I think the difficulty could be 
got over by providing that the prospectus 
should bear on the face of it the names 
of all existing Directors. 

*(4.45.) Mr. WARMINGTON: I ad- 
mit that there may be something in the 
point raised by the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, but I doubt whether it is possible 
to provide words to meet it without 
doing an injustice. I would suggest to 
the hon. Member that, having received 
this acknowledgment of his point, he 
should allow it to be dealt with when 
the Bill is in the House of Lords. 

(4.47.) Mr. KIMBER: I hold that 
some such Amendment is required. A 
Director of a company may, after the 
issue of the prospectus, learn something, 
owing to the fact of the company being 
advertised by the prospectus, which may 
make it his bounden duty as a man of 
honour to retire. If this Bill passes 
without Amendment in this connection 
it will be out of the power of the 
Director to do so. I think that a locus 
penitentie should be open to the last 
moment. For instance, it ought to be 
competent for a Director to retire if he 
thinks that the allotment has been made 
upon an insufficient contribution. He 
should be allowed to do so at any time 
before the actual allotment, provided 
notice is given to the person making 
application. 

(4.50.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I confess I have not 
followed the argument, but it seems to 
me there is nothing to prevent any 
Director who has discovered anything 
about the company which may influence 
his action from resigning. [Yes 
there is!”] No, not from resigning ; 
but there is to prevent him getting rid 
of any liability he has incurred. What 
is the liability which affects a Director 
in his position? It arises only in case 
he has been a party to a false statement 
which has misled other people, or in case 
he has not taken sufficient pains to ascer- 
tain if a statement to which he has 
given currency is true or false. If he 
finds it to his interest to go out of the 
company, I have no objection ; but I am 
extremely unwilling that he should, at 
the same time, get rid of liability due to 
his own misconduct or tactics; his mis- 
conduct if he sanctioned a false state- 
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ment; his tactics if he neglected to 
make sufficient inquiry into the accuracy 
of a statement. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not, perhaps, give us the 
full particulars of the case he put before 
the House. He spoke of a Director who 
formed a company and afterwards 
resigned on information which he did 
not have previously. Well, everything 
depends on whether he was a party to 
any statement in the prospectus which 
was false. If he was no party to such a 
statement, he would not be liable; he 
might resign, and no liability would 
attach to him if he had made reasonable 
inquiry and examination into the state- 
ment, and satisfied himself it was not 
false or misleading. But if the Director 
was a party to a false statement, and if 
some shareholders could show that he 
was led to join the company by this false 
statement, and if he could show, at the 
same time, that the Director had not 
made reasonable inquiry into the truth, 
then the Director ought to remain liable. 
*(4.53.) Sir R. FOWLER: I am sorry 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Kimber) did not 
give us a little more information on the 
case he mentioned. As I understand, the 
noble Lord had private information that 
induced him to retire from the company. 
Ishould have thought his tirst course 
should have been to call his co-Directors 
together and put forward his informa- 
tion saying, “ After this I object to going 
on, and our duty is at once to return the 
money paid and cease to advertise the 
company.” Then the liability would be 
simply for the expenses of advertising, 
consulting solicitor, and small initial 
expenses. But, as the clause stands, it 
would seem to be a hard case for the 
noble Lord if he, haviug taken this 
course and having put the matter before 
his colleagues and his colleagues de- 
ciding to go on and make themselves 
liable, he hereafter should be involved 
in the same liability with them. That 
is a case the House ought to consider. 
(4.55.) Mr. R.T. RELD (Dumfries, &.): 
Iagree with the criticism of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. The liability of a Director 
1s up to the time of the issue of the 
prospectus or notice. This Bill does not 
interfere with the liability of a Director 
in respect of any subsequent publication 
of the prospectus, but merely up to the 
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time of notice. It seems to me a 
Director is absolved under reasonable 
conditions, if he did not consent to the 
issue, or if he can prove that, having con- 
sented, he withdrew his consent before 
the issue of the prospectus or notice, 
and that such notice was issued without 
his authority or consent. It seems to 
me that no Director will be liable 
unless, in fact, he consented to the issue 
of the prospectus, or remained a Director, 
knowing that the prospectus was being 
issued, and that it contained a false 
statement. The hon. Member opposite 
has discussed the situation of a Director 
who subsequently became informed of a 
matter which, if he had known, in the 
first instance, he ought not to have 
sanctioned the issue at all. Such a case 
remains regulated by the Common Law 
and is not interfered with by this Bill. 
[“No!”] That is my opinion. If he 
allows his name to remain, and allows 
the thing to go forward with his name 
as a voucher, without attempting to 
prevent it, then he is liable. Iam in- 
clined to think that in moving this 
Amendment there is some confusion in 
the liability which arises on the first 
issue and subsequent issue of notices 
upon which the Director allows his name 
to appear and which is not dealt with by 
the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(4.58.) Sm J. LUBBOCK: Before 
we leave Clause 3, I should like to 
point out that no limit of time of lia- 
bility is provided. It is reasonable 
there should be some limit, for it might 
be possible to prove circumstances 
within a reasonable time, but not after 
the lapse of years. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther a clause should not be introduced 
limiting the time within which actions 
should be brought under the Bill. 

*(4.59.) Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I 
shall be very happy to consider that 
point, but I apprehend a limit is pro- 
vided by the Statute of Limitations. Of 
course, it may be urged that that limit 
should be reduced, but that is a point 
upon which I can express no opinion at 
present. 

(5.0.) Mr. BRUNNER: I would 
suggest the insertion of the words “or 
resigned” after the word “consent.” 
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It cannot be said that a Director who 
may have been a Director four or five 
years, or even more, can have been con- 
sidered to have withdrawn his consent 
if he wants to retire before the issue of 
the prospectus or notice. A second pro- 
spectus asking for money from the 
public isa very common thing, and a 
Director may desire to withdraw before 
the statement or prospectus is put before 
the public. Such a case is not provided 
for by the words in the Bill. I should 
like the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill to consider this point. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line’ 


13, after the word “consent,” to insert 
the words “or resigned.” —(Mr. Brunner.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


(5.2.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham): I wish to raise the point 
mentioned in the Amendment of which 
the hon. Member for Dundee has given 
notice, where a Director has resigned his 
office three days before allotment, and 
has advertised such resignation in news- 
papers circulating in the district where 
the registered office of the company is 
situated. It is a different point to that 
which has been raised, and, I think, a 
material point; it deals with a man 
who, having become a Director, comes 
into further information between the 
issue of the prospectus and the allotment 
ofshares. I think that a man who sends 
in his resignation before the allotment 
is made ought to be protected by some 
such words as these. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 13, after the word “ notice” to 
insert the words, ‘“‘or that, having been a 
Director, he has three days before allotment 
resigned his office, and has advertised such 
resignation in a newspaper circulating within 
the district in which the registered office of the 
company is situated.” —(Mr. Baumann.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER: With the difference 
of the three days, the Amendment is 
substantially one upon which the House 
has decided, and is, therefore, not in 
order. 


Mr. KIMBER: May I ask if the 
words I propose “or before allotment” 
would be in order? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 


Member may move that Amendment. 
Mr. Brunner 


{COMMONS} 
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(5.4.) Mr. KIMBER: I will do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham dealt with the 
case of a Director having placed his 
name on a prospectus, and having 
neglected to use means to satisfy himself 
of the accuracy of a statement therein, 
but that was not the case I put. I put 
the case of a Director having taken 
every means to satisfy himself, and who 
afterwards came bond fide into possession 
of information which may not go tofalsify- 
ing the statement in the prospectus, but 
may be a material truth which should 
be made known to the persons ‘making 
application. I quite agree with what 
has been said by the hon. Baronet as to 
the duty of such a Director, and it would 
be my advice to him that he should, as a 
matter of courtesy to his Colleagues, put 
the matter before them. But if they do 
not act as he would have them, he is at 
the mercy of his Colleagues, who may be 
the nominees of the promoters, and they 
may proceed to allotment, and he, though 
he may have tried to protect the 
allottees, may be prevented by the state 
of the law. He can resign, but he can- 
not escape the consequences attaching to 
himself, with the other Directors ; he is 
still under the liabilities the Bill pro- 
vides. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dumfries says that he is protected 
under the CommonLaw, but! dispute that 
proposition. He is committed to the 
statement in the prospectus issued, and 
the advertisements continue, on the faith 
of which men may take shares. I say 
distinctly he is not protected by Common 
Law. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I said his liability 
is under Common Law. 

Mr. KIMBER: The Bill makes a 
man responsible for any omission or 
false assertion, any omission of a material 
truth, and if a man having incurred 
responsibility is not allowed to get out 
of that responsibility, under such cir- 
cumstances as I before detailed to the 
House, that is adding a gross injustice to 
the others contained in this Bill. I shall 
divide in support of the Amendment I 
now move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
13, after the word “ notice,” to insert the 


words “or before allotment.”—(Mr. 
Kimber.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or before allotment’ be there in- 
serted.” 


*(5.9.) SmR. LETHBRIDGE: Before 
the question is put, I think we have a 
right to be informed exactly as to the 
point we are here enacting. Does the 
hon. and learned Member in charge of 
the Bill mean to assert, that after a 
Director has attached his name to a 
prospectus, in firm belief in its bona fides, 
arrived at after thorough inquiry, and 
that then, if he obtain fresh information 
before allotment; and takes every possi- 
ble step. to act on such information, 
withdrawing his name from the Direc- 
torate, and giving public notification of 
the fact; does the hon and learned 
Member mean to tell us that, notwith- 
standing all this, that Director shall be 
held liable for all his Colleagues or the 
Board may do in proceeding to allotment 
and carrying out the purposes of the 
Company in an improper,manner? If so, 
it seems to me that to state such a pro- 
position carries a negative with it. I 
hope the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will tell us what is his real intention. I 
would suggest to him that he might 
fairly accept the Amendment, which 
seems to me to be but simple justice. 


*(5.2.) Mr. WARMINGTON: I can- 
not accept the Amendment, nor do I 
accept the views of the®*hon. Member 
who moved it as to the objects of this 
Bill. The Bill makes no Director in any 
degree liable for statements in the 
prospectus, unless he has neglected his 
duty. If a Director is party to an untrue 
or a misleading statement, he is open to 
an action ; but if he can prove that, after 
careful inquiry, he believed such state- 
ment was true and honestly made, he is 
not liable to penalty. The allottee must 
show that he subscribed on the faith’ of 
the statements in the prospectus, and if 
this is shown, why should not the person 
who can be held responsible for the 
prospectus be liable to the consequences ? 
That is the whole of the Bill. 

*(5.12.) Sir J. LUBBOCK : The case 
contemplated in the present Amendment 
is that of a Director who ascertains that 
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he has been misinformed, and goes to 
his brother Directors and says, “ Mani- 
festly, we ought not to go on with allot- 
ment,” makes this known as well as he 
is able by advertisment in the news- 
papers, and resigns his connection with 
the Board, but his Colleagues, against his 
remonstrances, proceed to allotment, 
The words in the Bill still leave him 
liable, though he has done everything in 
his power to make known the facts that 
have come to his knowledge, and to pro- 
tect the shareholders from loss. This is 
a very hard case, and it is a point Her 
Majesty’s Government would do well to 
consider when the Bill goes to another 
place. 

(5.15.) The House'divided :—Ayes 64 3 
Noes 281.—(Div. List, No. 147.) 


It being half after Five of the clock, 
Further Proceeding on consideration, as 
amended, stood adjourned. 


Further proceeding to be resumed on 
Wednesday next. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL, 
(No. 6.) COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

*Mr. MILVAIN (Durham): I would 
ask the hon. Member for Cirencester, 
seeing that he has a direct pecuniary 
interest in the passing of this Bill, 
whether he can see his way, after the 
episode of last evening, to withdraw it? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: There is notice of 
an Instruction to the Committee, but the 
Instruction is not moved. The Instruc- 
tion is irregular, because it is in a 
mandatory form, and as it is not moved 
I have no alternative but to leave the 
Chair at once. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I do not know whether 
I may say by way of personal answer—— 


Mr. SPEAKER left the Chair. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 7.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No 339.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

*Sr W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): I may, perhaps, be 
allowed a word of explanation. By the 
‘Act of 1882 provision was made for 
formal investigation by the Board of 
Trade into boiler explosions, and that 
power has been used beneficially by the 
Board of Trade. There are certain 
bodies exempted from these promises 
[Cries of “ Objection.”] I think I might 
be allowed to explain—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 

We are not allowed that. 

Second Reading deferred till to- 
morrow. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (NEW 
CODE.) 

Copy ordered, “of Estimate of the 
probable additional Expenditure caused 
by the changes in the New Code, 1890.” 
(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 346. ] 


MOTIONS. 
hibiaicice 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) act (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stephen Williamson, Bil] 
to amend ‘‘ The Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1867,"? in relation to Hospitals for Burghs, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stephen 
Williamson, Mr. Shiress Will, and Mr. Donald 
Crawford. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 345.] 


{COMMONS} 


Heligoland 
HELIGOLAND. 
On the Motion for adjournment, 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
should like to get some assurance from 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
as regards the cession of Heligoland to 
Germany. Are we to understand that a 
Bill will be brought in soon to effect 
this very desirable purpose, which I may 
mention I brought under the notice of 
the House four years ago? I then advo- 
cated the cession strongly, but received 
a most direct snub from the present 
Administration for my interference. A 
similar answer was given here a few 
days since, but I have great pleasure at 
finding that Lord Salisbury has adopted 
my proposal. 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
aussoN, Manchester, N.E.): It is stated 
in the Despatch from Lord Salisbury, a 
copy of which is in the hands of hon. 
Members, that a Bill will be presented 


for the purpose. When that Bill will 
be brought in is a question that should 
be addressed to the Leader of the House, 
not to me. 


Dr. TANNER: Are we to understand 
also that Gibraltar will be given up to 
Spain ? : 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
When will the Despatch and other Papers 
in relation to these arrangements be cir- 
culated ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Two hundred 
copies of the despatch have been sent to 
the Vote Office,and have been distributed, 
and every hon. Member will shortly 
receive a copy. I can say nothing about 
further papers. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : I 
presume that is the Despatch which 
appeared in the newspapers this morning? 

*Siz J. FERGUSSON : Yes ; a number 
of copies were in the Vote Office last 
night. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 19th June, 1890. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Bishop of Durham—Took 
the Oath for the first time. 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury—Took 
the Oath for the first time. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON: My 
Lords, I hope you will make a little 
allowance for a Bishop intruding into a 
matter of a description with which 
Bishops are not generally supposed to 
be concerned. It is not usual for any 
Bishop to oppose a Railway Bill, because 
the settlement of such matters is, gene- 
rally speaking, left to those who are more 
intimately concerned with material ques- 
tions. Bishops who are mostly 
concerned with spiritual and moral 
questions, do not usually take any part 
inthem. But I am sure I shall have the 
indulgence of your Lordships in taking a 
part in this case, because I take that part 
on the ground of danger to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which is not only dear to the 
citizens of London, but to the Church 
and the whole of England. The Bishop 
of London may naturally be supposed to 
watch with very careful jealousy any- 
thing which may possibly endanger afabric 
which we all admire very much and 
value so highly. The proposal in this 
case is to carry a railway from Bayswater 
to Cheapside, underneath Oxford Street 
and Holborn, to the corner of Newgate 
Street, and there it approaches very near 
the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. The railway 
itself is at a greater distance than the 
station will be, but the station which 
it is proposed to have at the 
corner of Newgate Street as proposed, 
will come within about 70 yards of the 
north-east corner of the cathedral, 
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I think the exact distance is 225 feet— 
consequently it becomes a matter of very 
serious consideration how this will affect 
the stability of the cathedral, as it now 
stands. Now, my Lords, we have very 
distinct evidence indeed of the kind of 
foundation on which St. Paul’s Cathedral 
rests. We know by the researches made 
by Sir Christopher Wren, the architect 
of the cathedral, that there is a consider- 
able quantity of brick-earth at the 
surface, and that when you have got 
below that, you very soon come to sand 
and gravel, then below that is what Sir 
Christopher Wren called “a beach,” and 
then a little lower still we come to the 
London clay. Now, the sand and gravel 
which I have mentioned are known to be 
water-bearing strata. They are full of 
water up to some height in the strata. 
The top of the sand is said to be tolerably 
dry, but the bottom of the sand and 
gravel is certainly not, and the real dan- 
ger which threatens St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is that the water may be drained off from 
this sand and gravel and, consequently, 
that the sand and gravel, may sink down 
to a lower space than it occupies at pre- 
sent. Your Lordships are, I suppose, 
quite aware that of all the things we 
know water is one of those which it is 
most difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to compress into a smaller space. You 
can compress sand and gravel without 
any great difficulty if you use weight 
enough, and you can compress even 
tolerably hard: rock if you get weight 
enough upon it, but water, as far as we - 
know, can hardly be compressed at all. 
The drawing away of the water from this 
sand and gravel will, therefore, leave the 
sand and gravel subject to compression by 
the weight above them, and the weight 
above them in this case is an enormous 
weight—it is the weight of the whole of 
the vast edifice ; and, therefore, my Lords, 
I think it must be admitted that if there 
would be a danger of that kind in any 
case, it is quite certain there must be 
danger in this case. The danger, of © 
course, is precisely this, that when you 
have anything like a withdrawal of water 
which lies underneath the foundations, the: - 
subsidence is not always ewual. It cannot . 
be. The foundations subside more in one 

part than in another, and the result, of 

course, is that your building is unequally 

supported. Anybody can see that the 

danger from that is very serious, and 
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that in all such cases, you will have 
subsidences, cracks, and possibly the 
actual ruin of parts of the structure. 
My Lords, itis this danger that all those 
wno are concerned in the safety of St. 
Paul’s are anxiousabout. The promoters 
of the Bill have just laid a statement 
before the House, and it appears from 
that statement that they are prepared to 
say there is no danger whatever. They 
say there is no real risk to St. Paul’s. 
But let me point out, in the first place, 
that it is not quite sufficient for them 
to say there is no real risk, unless they 
are prepared to point out how this 
argument which I have put before your 
Lordships’ House is to be met. I have 
gone carefully through the evidence, and 
I must say that I cannot find any 
answer to this argument. Then, my 
Lords, I have to observe in the next place 
that these are certain cases adduced in 
which a railway has gone very near a 
great structure without doing itany very 
great damage. In support of this Bill 
itis urged that the Metropolitan District 
Railway runs within 70 feet of West- 
minster Abbey, and that it has done no 
damage to Westminster Abbey; also 
that it runs within 20 feet of 
Westminster Hospital, and has done 
no damage to Westminster Hospital. 
That, of course, would be relevant enough 
if the depths were at all comparable 
with one another, but the fact is that 
the foundations of Westminster Abbey 
go down from the surfac2, probably 15 
feet, while the District Railway is below 
the surface just 18 feet, and, therefore, 
whatever drainage would be caused by 
the Metropolitan District Railway would 
be adrainage of a depth of three feet only. 
That sums up the mischief that can 
possibly be done to Westminster Abbey 
by the District Railway. The with- 
drawal of the water from that three feet 
might conceivably do mischief; but it is 
not at all surprising that we shouldfind no 
such mischief has been done when we 
consider that it is only from so 
small a depth of strata that the water 
has been withdrawn. But the rails 
of the Central London Railway would 
be 53 feet below the bottom of the 
foundations of St. Paul’s* Cathedral. 
There is a vast difference between taking 
the water away from merely 3ft., and 
taking the water away from 53ft. of 
strata ; and we cannot at all argue that 
The Bishop of London 
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because a ‘shallow railway has been run 
close to Westminster Abbey without 
doing any harm you may, therefore, run a 
railway to the depth of 53ft. close to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and do no harm what- 
ever to that great structure. It is plain 
in each case that the railway will only 
drain away the water down, to its own 
depth, and that if you are affecting only 
3ft. you may do little or no damage at 
all. I am not quite clear, my Lords, that 
no damage has been done to Westminster 
Abbey, because I believe the evidence of 
the Clerk of the Works is that there 
has been some slight damage done, 
although as yet it is not very much. 
But to drain away all the water that 
may lie at this depth of 53ft. is a very 
different thing indeed, and the danger 
must be estimated in a totally different 
manner. Then it is stated that the 
railway would be carried through the 
London clay. It will be, no doubt, toa 
great extent, carried through the London 
clay, but it will very likely come above 
the level of the clay in various places. We 
cannot at all guarantee that the bottom 
of it will not be above the clay just at 
this part, and, therefore, the suggestion 
that the clay will hold the water which 
is above it, and protect the strata 
from sinking, does not apply in 
this case unless you can prove. that 
at this point the water would lie 
altogether below the level of the railway 
itself. Even then you would have a 
great deal to show in order to prove that 
the London clay has no chinks or fissures 
in it, through which the water could 
penetrate. But, of course, my Lords, to 
have a railway constructed at that depth 
is more likely to be dangerous, although 
one at a considerably further distance 
might possibly be tolerably safe. But 
that is not all; it is proposed to put 
between the railway and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral a large station, which, of 
course, must run down to the same 
depth as the railway itself; then there 
must also be shafts sunk down to that 
level, and all this is to be done within 
75 yards of St. Paul’s. Of course it 
may not come qnite so close as I have 
mentioned, but the plans indicate the 
construction of a station which is te 
come within that distance. It is obvious, 
on the face of it, that even if it were 
possible to carry the railway, considered 
by itself, so near to St. Paul’s without 
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risk, to make this station and these 
shafts close by is entailing a risk of a 
very much more important character, a 
risk so serious that I do desiderate a 
better answer from the engineer than 
simply the ipse dixit of a man who says 
there is no danger to be apprehended. 
But, my Lords, that is not the 
whole matter. The engineer who 
has charge of this work is the 
Engineer also who has charge of the 
construction works of the London and 
Southwark Subway, and that subway is 
being constructed in the very same 
manner in which this railway is proposed 
to be constructed. Well, the engineer, 
when he gave his evidence in support of 
the Bill for the London and Southwark 
Subway, stated that that subway would 
do no mischief to surrounding buildings ; 
but, my Lords, the subway has done mis- 
chief almost all along its extent. I have 
a list here showing many cases where 
houses have been injured. In 15 
different cases mischief has been done, 
and, in particular, we have had injury 
done to St. James’s Church, Kennington. 
That church is almost destroyed by 
the railway coming close to it. 


The engineer, afterwards, when he was 


asked whether the subway had not 
damaged the church, replied that the 
church was very slightly built, and that 
it was not at all like the solid masonry 
which Sir Christopher Wren took care 
to put into St. Paul’s Cathedral. That 
answer, I think, my Lords, is of some 
importance upon this proposal, and we 
may say of that engineer’s opinion in our 
view of it valeat quantum. But it is to 
be observed that this engineer, who had 
previously expressed himself as con- 
vinced that the subway would not at all 
hurt the property along its course, now 
gives, when it is clear that it has hurt 
the adjoining property, a totally different 
account of the matter, and says that the 
cause of the damage was that the injured 
building was not substantial enough. 
Against the fact that the statement made 
by the engineer was directed to the fact of 
the church being of rather unsubstantial 
construction, I put the fact of the enor- 
mously greater weight of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. My Lords, you have not 
here to consider the mere weight of an 
ordinary church. This is, no doubt, a 
very different thing, and when you 
have to consider such a weight as that of 
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the vast edifice of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
you know for certain that the amount of 
pressure which will be existing in the 
case of that structure to squeeze the 
water out through any outlet which is 
provided for it, will be incalculably 
greater than the pressure exerted by the 
weight of such a comparatively small 
building as St. James’s Church. It is 
said, my Lord, that this railway isto be 
constructed on an entirely new method. 
It is to be constructed upon the atmos. 
pheric pressure principle, and it is said 
that the atmospheric pressure used will 
be such as. to prevent the water from 
escaping. Well, at any rate, we ought 
to have very clear evidence that it is 
possible to do so. In the case of the 
subway, they did not succeed in pre- 
venting mischief. They did succeed, to 
some degree, in preventing this perpetual 
leakage of water, but then your Lord- 
ships must consider that the subway is a 
tube of only 11 feet diameter, while this 
railway tunnel is nearly three times that 
diameter—its actual diameter is, I be- 
lieve, 29 feet. Then there is the space 
fcr this station besides to be exca- 
vated. It may be quite possible to 
do with a tube 11 feet in diameter 
what it is quite impossible to do 
with a tube 28 feet in diameter. 
Every mathematician knows ‘perfectly 
well that the amount of pressure which 
comes from the surface in such a case is 
not merely in proportion to diameters of 
tubes, but that it is very much larger in 
proportion as the diameters increase ; 
and with regard to the pressure which 
will have to be resisted here, certainly 
there is no. evidence yet to show that it 
can be resisted at all. We have the 
instance of the subway now being cen- 
structed in America under the river 
Hudson at New York. There they have 
had accidents occurring. Onlyin January 
last the tunnel they were making col- 
lapsed and killed 20 people, and we do 
not know yet whether it will be found 
possible for them to go on with that 
subway. At any rate we ought to be 
quite sure what we are doing before we 
sanction the introduction of this at 
present experimental method of dealing 
with such a case as this. The London 
County Council have had a proposal 
before them for making a subway which 
they were to authorise. But they de- 
clined to authorise it until they had 
3 B2 
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had further experience, becaus2 they 
believed that the experiments were not 
sufficiently conclusive at present to 
justify them in accepting the belief of 
the engineer that this could be done 
without any serious risk, Now, it may 
be said that we have great experts 
declaring that they have looked into this, 
and that they are quite sure there is no 
risk of damage being done, but when 
your Lordships have these facts before 
you, you see here is one of these great 
engineers giving evidence of one kind at 
one time, and of another kind at another 
time, saying first that he is sure no 
damage will be done by the construction 
of the London and Southwark Subway, 
and then saying, when the damage is 
done, that it is the fault lies in the 
construction of the building which is 
damaged, and that it is not the fault of 
his subway in damaging it. I think 
your Lordships will agree that this kind 
of assertion on the part of engineers is 
not, as it does not seem to me to be, at 
all satisfactory. An engineer has been 
employed to look into the matter, from 
our point of view, and he was very 
anxious to put before the other House 
the case of Westminster Abbey, because 
he knew that something has been said 
about the circumstances of that case as 
bearing upon the present instance, but 
that was ruled to be irrelevant there. 
Certainly it is rather remarkable that it 
should be ruled irrelevant before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and that yet the promoters of the Bill 
should cite that instance in favour of 
what they propose to do. My Lords, 
this is not a matter, surely, which ought 
to be decided upon mere speculative 
grounds. You ought not, surely, to run 
any risk of sericus damage to such a 
fabric as St. Paul’s Cathedral, unless 
you are quite sure. There are cases, of 
course, in which it is reasonable to say— 
“Here is a most important commercial 
undertaking, which will be of commer- 
cial advantage, and which will facilitate 
business, something which does contri- 
bute largely towards the commercial 


prosperity of the city, and, therefore, we’ 


must run a little risk, and if there be a 

doubt we must give the commercial 

undertaking the benefit of the doubt.” 

But can yousay that in such a case as 

this? Surely, if there be a doubt in this 

case, my Lords, you ought to give the 
The Bishop of London 
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benefit of that doubt to the Cathedral of 


St. Paul. If anything were done to 
wreck that great monument of Christian 
architecture, can we conceive any 
greater discredit to the Parliament of 
this country than that it should have 
consented to bring very serious ruin 
upon such a structure, in order that 
people might save 15 minutes in coming 
from Bayswater to Cheapside? 1 cannot 
conceive, if the importance of the matter 
is duly weighed, that those who really 
feel the gravity of so dealing with such 
a structure will be willing to consent to 
this in a case where, certainly, 
we have no_ distinct proof of 
safety, but where we have, on the 
contrary, very distinct evidence that the 
experiment has not always been success- 
ful, and, when that is the case, it is too 
much to say we should allow such an 
experiment to be made now at the cost of 
what we value so much, of what we admire 
so highly, and of what we look upon as 
one of the glories of the Metropolis of 
England. 1 appeal to your Lordships to 
support me in resisting a speculation 
which may have such disastrous conse- 
quences as this, and I will ask anyone 
who feels disposed to vote on the other 
side, to think for a moment what he 
would feel if this Bill were to pass and 
he were a year hence to see that some 
very serious damage had been done to 
our great cathedral, seeing that he him- 
self had had some hand in allowing it to 
be done. I appeal specially to your 
Lordships because I am the Bishop of 
that cathedral, and charged, therefore, 
with the duty of representing its fortunes 
in this House, and I am only doing my 
duty to the very best of my very imper- 
fect ability in stating as clear a case as I 
can why we should hesitate, and hesitate 
long, before we agree to such a fatally 
hazardous experiment. 


Amendment moved, to leave out the 
word “now,” and add at the end of the 
Motion the words “ this day six months.” 
—The Lord Bishop of London.) 


*Viscounr POWERSCOURT: My 
Lords, the opposition of the right rev. 
Prelate to this Bill goes to the principle 
of the Bill. I think that in a case such 
as this, as the right rev. Prelate has said, 
it requires great consideration ; but I 
think your Lordships will agree that it 
is better not to oppose such a Bill on the 
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principle involved in it. In successive 
Sessions different Bills with the object of 
improving the Metropolitan underground 
communications have been thrown out 
on various pleas. In one year objection 
was raised on account of injury to the 
trees in Hyde Park although the rail- 
way was to run under the roadway and 
50 feet under the surface. In this case 
it is stated that the nearest point of the 
railway will be 250 feet distant from the 
Cathedral. I should doubt very much if 
any settlement of earth which could be 
caused by making a tunnel at that dis- 
tance, could possibly affect the founda- 
tions of that magnificent structure. Your 
Lordships all know perfectly well the 
extraordinary way in which the great 
trafic of London has increased, 
and the congestion in the thorough- 
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fares of Piccadilly, Oxford Street, 
and other places is apparent to 
everyone. I think it is unn 


to say more to show the absolute 
necessity of some improvement in the 
means of the railway communication in 
the centre of the Metropolis. The scheme 
has been strongly supported in another 
place, and although, of course, as the 
right rev. Prelate says, we have not 
had the Bill before us in this House yet, 
still I think that there is a strong case 
for reading the Bill a second time, and 
for referring it to a Select Committee. 
The right rev. Prelate cited the case of 
achurch in Kennington, where he says 
that the London and Southwark sub- 
way went close to it, but I think the 
distance of 250 feet, which is stated to 
be the nearest point here cannot be said 
to be very close to the Cathedral. There 
is no Member of your Lordships’ House 
who would be more unwilling than 
myself to see any damage done to our 
great cathedral, but I must say I think 
the right rev. Prelate has not made a 
case of throwing out the Bill on Second 
Reading. 

*Tue Bishor or CARLISLE: My Lords 
I desire to say a few words for the 
purpose of contributing a little support 
from my own experience to the case 
made by the right rev. Prelate. For 
10 years of my life I had the custody of 
a cathedral not so important as that of 
St. Paul’s, still one of our most glorious 
and historic cathedrals; I mean the 
cathedral of Ely. It so happened that 
about 35 years ago, I think, some im- 
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provements by way of drainage were 
carried out in the city of Ely. That was 
a great improvement, no doubt, to the 
whole town and for the comfort and 
health of the inhabitants; but it so 
happened that the cathedral of Ely 
stands upon a bed of sand, and the sand 
being saturated with water very much 
in the manner that has been described 
in this case by the right rev. Prelate, 
the effect of that drainage was, among 
other things, to let out a great deal of 
the water from the sandy stratum and 
to draw away the water from underneath 
the cathedral. When I was Dean of 
Ely Cathedral we had a great deal of 
trouble with regard to cracks and 
evidences of settlement appearing in 
different parts of the cathedral. I 
had a good deal to do with the ex- 
penditure in underpinning and making 
good the defects where there had been 
subsidences, and there was very 
great expenditure entailed by the 
delicate process of rebuilding flying but- 
tresses. I am not sufficiently scientific 
to absolutely state the truth of what I 
now suggest, but the Clerk of the 
Works who had charge of the build- 
ing, and in whom I had very great con- 
fidence, always attributed the difficulties 
which we experienced with regard to the 
cathedral to the fact of the drainage, 
which had taken place a few years be- 
fore. I think myself that was very pro- 
bably the cause. Certainly we had 
settlements and cracks in the building, 
which gave us a great deal of trouble, 
and no other cause was ever suggested 
except that which I have mentioned. 
Now, I think, my Lords, the phenomena 
which we experienced in Ely were exactly 
the same as may be anticipated here. If 
you drain away the water from the 
strata below, you will drain away a good 
deal of the support, and have, of course, 
cracks and subsidences in the superin- 
cumbent edifice. As far as the case of 
the cathedral goes, I myself feel very 
much disposed to support the right rev. 
Prelate, and I think the speech which 
we have just heard from a noble Lord 
tends very much to support the argu- 
ment which preceded it. Because, what 
did the noble Lord opposite tell us? He 
gave us figures which entirely agreed 
with those mentioned by the right rev. 
Prelate, and all he did in addition was 
to say that he doubted very much | 
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that any mischief could happen. We 
ought not to. allow St.’ Paul’s Cathedral 
to depend upon a doubt; we must have 
certainty or something very much ap- 
proaching certainty, before we can con- 
sent that the grandest, and, in some 
respects, the most important ecclesiastical 
building in the kingdom, a building with 
which the pride of the nation is bound 
up more than with any other, should 
suffer the smallest probability of having 
to undergo any risk. 

*Lorp SUDELEY: My Lords, the 
Motion of the right rev. Prelate seems 
to me to be one which is most unusual 
upon a Bill of this importance. It is, I 
believe, almost without precedent, and I 
venture to think that the right rev. 
Prelate has not made out his case. My 
Lords, what are the facts of the matter ? 
This Bill is not a Bill which comes up to 
your Lordships for the first time. It is 
a Bill which comes up from. the other 
House, having been thoroughly  in- 
vestigated _ in. Committee. It has 
been most thoroughly debated upon 
two: other occasions, and certainly it 
seems to me that if your Lordships re- 
fuse to allow it to go to a Committee 
you are liable to be charged with a grave 


act of discourtesy, and I venture to 
think it will be a course which it would 
be most unusual for your Lordships to 


adopt. The right rev. Prelate has 
undoubtedly made out, from his point 
of view, a strong case. - He has spoken 
with deep conviction, and none of 
your Lordships can doubt that he has 
done so, feeling that it is his duty 
to make that protest; and he has 
made out, on the part of the opponents, 
undoubtedly, a case which, if it is true, 
is very strong. But, my Lords, it does 
seem to me, if the right rev. Prelate is 
correct in all his views, that is the very 
reason which would induce your Lord- 
ships to send it to a Committee of 
Inquiry. Surely, if he is right, in his own 
interest and in the interest of those 
who oppose the Bill, it is far better that 
the’ matter should be thoroughly 
threshed out; and if there is any 
danger to St. Paul’s Cathedral, it should 
be shown’ at once, and then we shall 
‘hear no more about it. But, my Lords, 
what are the facts of the matter? The 
right rev. Prelate has based his opposi- 
tion entirely on the ground that there is 
a‘ danger’. to’ St. Paul’s from the \con- 
The Bishop of Carlisle 
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struction of this railway. This question 
came before the Committee of. the other 
House ; it was most thoroughly gone into 
by. that Committee, and they ‘had 
before them three great. engineers, Sir 
John Fowler, Sir Benjamin Baker, and 
Mr. Greathead. Those three enginneers 
proved to the satisfaction of the Com-. 
mittee that there was not the slightest 
danger to the foundations of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The right rev. Prelate has gone 
somewhat into an engineering discourse. 
He has stated, in the first place, that 
you cannot liken this in any way to the 
case of the Metropolitan District Railway 
which was made near Westminster Abbey. 
My Lords, it is somewhat interesting to 
remember that about 25 years ago in that 
matter a very similar discussion occurred. 
It was then shown that the Metropolitan 
District Railway would be constructed. 
within 70 feet of Westminster Abbey 
and within 23 feet of Westminster 
Hospital, and that enormous danger 
would accrue to the foundations of those: 
structures. But your Lordships are 
aware that no harm whatever has arisen. 
The right rev. Prelate says that was 
a totally different case, and that, in that 
case, the Metropolitan District Railway 
was only constructed at a very shallow 
distance from the surface, whereas, in 
this case, you are to have a railway 53 
feet below the surface, and that, there-. 
fore, there is very great danger of damage 
from the drainage of the water. But, my 
Lords, if youare toconsider the question in 
that light, you must remember the facts- 
of the case. The proposal in this Bill is 
not that you should go into any stratum 
which would cause danger, but that you 
should go through the blue clay. The: 
right rev. Prelate speaks of the tube: 
through which this railway is to pass as. 
being of far larger diameter than the 
London and Southwark Subway, that, 
whereas that has only a diameter of 11 
feet, this is to be a tube of 29 feet 
diameter. Well, my Lords, as a matter 
of fact, I think the right rev. Prelate is. 
entirely wrong in his statement. The 
two tubes are certainly only 11 feet 
each in diameter. ‘Though I think 
there is very little necessity for me to 
go into the facts, still, as the right 
rev. Prelate ‘has mentioned — this 
matter I think I ought to make 
some reference to it. My Lords,» 


‘the proposal under this: Bill is that 
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the railway should go within 250 feet at 
its nearest point of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
not 70 feet, as it: was in the case of the 
Metropolitan District Railway in regard 
to Westminster Abbey. You have the 
highest engineering authorities saying 
there is not the slightest danger. My 
Lords, I think that shows, at any rate, 
there is: another side to the question, 
whether right or wrong I will not say, 
but it certainly shows there is another 
aspect of the question which justifies an 
investigation before one of your Lord- 
ships’ Committees. The noble Lord who 
spoke before me referred to the. con- 
gestion of the traffic. The whole object 
of this Bill is to relieve the congested 
traffic in this great Metropolis. There 
can be no doubt, as probably any of your 
Lordships who take an interest in the 
matter are aware, that the traffic in 
London is growing to a most fearful 
extent. Thenumber of omnibuses and 
cabs, which are increasing day by day, 
has become a great danger to all pedes- 
trians ; and I think, if there were no 
other ground for supporting this Bill, 
your Lordships would hardly refuse to 
give it a Second Reading when you con- 
sider that important point. I think 
it must be admitted that everyone who 
has watched the growth of our traffic 
must come to the conclusion that before 
long we must either have overhead 
railway accommodation or further under- 
ground railway communication. What 
I venture to suggest to your Lordships is 
this : that come what may, this Bill should 
now be read a second time, and that it 
should then be referred to one of your 
Lordships’ Committees, where the measure 
can be thoroughly threshed out. 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I should 
like to say when I mentioned that the 
diameter of the tunnel was to be 29 
feet, I meant that it would be so at the 
station and that the excavation for the 
station, and shafts would be an additional 
danger ; that is to say, that the station 
would be, as regards distance, an addition 
to the tunnel. 

Tae Kart or MORLEY: I am 
sure your Lordships will not be sur- 
prised at the objection which has. been 
taken. by the right rev. Prelate, who 
watches over the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, or that he has taken the 
somewhat unusual e.urse of moving the 
rejection of the Second ‘Reading of. this 
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Bill from a strict sense of duty. I quite . 
sympathise with, and I am sure your 
Lordships will share in, his anxiety to 
protect the grand fabric of that Cathedral 
from every risk of danger. But, my 
Lords, the question is, are we in a posi- 
tion to judge whether this is a risk or 
not? I listened to the rev. Prelate’s 
speech and to the testimony that he 
produced to your Lordships. All that, 
no doubt, is very interesting engineering 
and geological evidence, which cannot 
be tested here, but which could be 
tested before one of those tribunals to 
which your Lordships refer Bills of this 
description. I will not express the 
slightest opinion as to the validity or in- 
validity of the reasons which the right 
rev. Prelate has alleged for saying that 
the construction of such a railway would 
be a risk to the fabric of St. Paul’s; but 
I do maintain very strongly that it 
would not be right for the House to 
diverge from its usual practice on this 
occasion and to reject this Bill on Second 
Reading without giving both the pro- 
moters and opponents of it an oppor- 
tunity of being heard before a Select 
Committee. The Bill was fought very 
thoroughiy before the House of Com- 


mons; a Committee of that House sat 
very nearly a month, I think, consider- 
ing it, and then the Bill was sent up 
with certain Amendments and certain 
safeguards, as was considered, to your 


Lordships’ House. 1 do not for a 
moment anticipate what the decision of 
a Select Committee might be, whether it 
might conclude to pass the Bill or not, 
or, if it did pass the Bill, whether or 
not it might think fit to introduce 
certain other sifeguards in it; but this 
I do say, that it would be a very un- 
fortunate course to take, especially after 
what has occurred in another place, if 
your Lordships did not give an oppor- 
tunity for further investigation. 

*THe Eart or MEATH: My Lords, I 
am sure we must all sympathise with the 
right rev. Prelate who has introduced 
this Motion. The right rev. Prelate is 
at the head of the Diocese of London, and 
not only is he at the head of the Diocese 
of London, but he is a very eminent 
leader of the Church of England, and he 
would not have been performing his duty 
if he had not, with the feeling which he 
entertains, brought this question to your 
Lordships’ notice. But, my Lords, I 
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doubt very much whether he has proved 
his case. I myself think he has not done 
so, and the only point in which I differ 
from my noble Friend Lord Sudeley is 
that Lord Sudeley said he thought the 
right rev. Prelate had made out a strong 
case. Now, I cannot make out how Lord 
Sudeley could say that he had made out 
a strong case, inasmuch as the right 
rev. Prelate has not given us a single 
engineering authority to bear out what 
he has stated. He has referred to the 
opinions of eminent architects ; but, on 
the other hand, the promoters of this 
Bill have brought forward as evidence 
the opinions of two of the greatest en- 
gineers the world knows—Sir John 
Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker, Those 
men would not risk their reputation—a 
reputation which is dear to them—by 
telling the Committee of the House of 
Commons there is not the smallest 
danger in what the company propose to 
do if they had thought there was danger. 
Sir Benjamin Baker went so far as to say 
that even if there were an open cutting 
made there would be no danger to the 
foundations of St. Paul’s Cathedral. My 
Lords, we have heard a great deal about 
St. Paul’s Cathedral being erected on 
sand and gravel strata. But the pro- 
moters tell us that the tunnel is to run 
through the clay below. If the argu- 
ments of the right rev. Prelate are worth 
anything, they would go to show that 
the deeper the tunnel is driven the 
greater is the danger to be apprehended. 
He told us there was a parallel instance 
in the case of the Metropolitan District 
Railway running near Westminster 
Abbey ; but that it was so near the sur- 
face that no danger had been incurred, 
and that, in fact, the danger increases 
with the depth. to which you go. I 
am unable to give an opinion upon 
this question; but I do not think your 
Lordships are able to give an opinion 
upon it either. The whole question is 
one which I think ought to be discussed 
in Committee, and not in this House. 
We ought to have before that Committee 
the evidence of the greatest engineers 
we can find, and, of course, if it can be 
proved to the Committee that there is 
danger to the structure of the Cathedral, 
there is no one, I suppose, in your Lord- 
ships’ House who would not immediatel 

vote for throwing out the Bill. But I 
say it would be wrong for this House to 

The Earl of Meath 
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go directly in the face of what was done 
in the House of Commons, where there 
was no Division even taken upon it. 
Its opponents were so few that there 
was not, I believe, a third person in 
the House to oppose it. My Lords, 
greater means of communication are 
wanted in this Metropolis. We have 
only to go along Oxford Street to see the 
congested state of the traffic there. 
There are only three ways of relieving it. 
One is by overhead communication, as 
they have in New York, which I do not 
think would be permitted in this Metro- 
polis. Some of your Lordships may have 
travelled by the overhead railway in 
New York, and, though it may be ex- 
ceedingly convenient to those who may 
desire to travel by it, it undoubtedly 
lowers the value of the houses below 
and makes privacy impossible in them. 
I am perfectly certain that the shop- 
keepers in Oxford Street, who, as I 
understand, are now opposing this Bill, 
would be the last to desire to 
have a railway passing down their 
thoroughfare ; we know that the road 
is already so very much congested that 
it is almost impossible for the cabs 
and omnibuses to pass along it. 
If neither overhead nor surface com- 
munication are available to us, the only 
way of relieving the traffic is by an 
underground railway. The population 
of London has increased during the last 
24 years some 60 per cent., and I be- , 
lieve that the number of passengers who 
travel annually has increased some 700 
per cent. The Committee of the House 
of Commons were quite alive to the 
necessity of proceeding with great 
caution, and they put into the Bill a 
clause by which no action was to be 
taken, and, indeed, no money was to be 
raised until three months after the City 
and Southwark subway had been com- 
pleted, so that there might be some ex- 
perience obtained before any steps were 
taken to make this underground railway. 
I should have liked individually if the 
Committee had forced the company to pay 
some compensation for the monopoly of 
the sub-soil, but that is a matter for Com- 
mittee, and therefore is one which I will 
not introduce here. I think, also, that 
the arguments of the right rev. Prelate 
were entirely arguments which ought 
to have been introduced in Committee, 
and I hope, therefore, your Lordships 
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will not assent to the Motion of the 
right rev. Prelzte. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrook): My 
Lords, the question before your Lord- 
ships is so interesting and important, 
that perhaps I may be pardoned for 
suggesting a course which, if taken, 
might possibly meet the views of 
all the Members of your Lordships’ 
House. It seems to me that, besides 
the interested parties in this matter, 
if one may call them so—that is to say, 
those who have the custody of the 
Cathedral—there is a very large interest 
outside among the public, who have a 
great regard for that building as an 
ornament and grace to the Metropolis. 
It seems to me, if we let this Bill goin the 
ordinary course before a Committee ; if 
that Committee were called upon to 
make a special Report to us, in case they 
may find that the Bill may be safely 
passed without fear of harm being done 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, they should lay 
before us the grounds on which they have 
come to that conclusion. At present we 
are discussing the Bill entirely in the 
dark. I do not know anything of what 
passed in the House of Commons, nor 
have I had the means of making myself 
acquainted with it, and I suppose none 
of your Lordships are in a better position 
in that respect than myself. I am quite 
sure, however, that if we had the Report 
of a Committee before us, we could then 
judge whether or not the grounds on 
which the Committee had proceeded 
were such as we could endorse or 
approve, and in that way we should be 
able to vote with knowledge on the 
Third Reading. If, on the other hand, 
a Committee of your Lordships’ House 
should conclude that there was no 
ground for going on with the railway, 
and if they saw no reason to pass the 
Preamble, the Bill would not come back 
tous. But if it does come back, it is 
very desirable, I think, that it should 
come back upon a Special Report upon 
which the House could act with know- 
ledge. . 

*I'nz Kart or DERBY: My Lords, in 
rising to support what has been said by 
the noble Viscount opposite, with regard 
to referring the Bill, I would only 
suggest that it does not require a special 
Report from the Committee. What I 
think would answer all purposes is, that 
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there should be an Order to the Com- 
mittee that the evidence before it, in- 
cluding the printed notes of the 
arguments, should be circulated among 
the Members of this House, and in that 
way we should have the whole case 
before us and be able toform a judgment 
upon it. 

*Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, I only 
wish to say a few words upon this 
Motion. Many years ago, when there 
were urgent whips and great canvassing 
among Members of Parliament for the 
purpose of passing or rejecting Bills on 
Second Reading—Railway Bills particu- 
larly—and a Committee was appointed to 
consider the private business of the 
other House, I had the honour of being a 
member of that Committee. At this, 
distance of time I have the liveliest 
recollection of the impression which I 
then carried away ; that is, how extremely 
undesirable it was that, except in cases 
where the clearest principles were at 
stake for either House of Parliament to 
attempt to discuss points of engineering 
science, or to deal with matters which 
could only be satisfactorily dealt with 
before a Committee. The evils of 
the other system are palpable, and 
the conclusion which I entreat your 
Lordships to come to is, as there is no 
question of principle involved here, to 
give this Billa Second Reading, and 
then to let it go before one of your 
Lordships’ Committees, where it can be 
freely discussed and scrutinised and 
evidence taken upon it. 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON : My Lords, 
I do not know that I should not be 
wise to accept the advice of the noble 
Viscount to refer the Bill for a special 
Report as to the absence of danger. I 
should, of course, reserve to myself the 
right of opposing the further progress of 
the Bill, if it should appear to me that 
the decision of the Committee was not 
quite in accordance with the wisest 
course. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn : Bill read 2°, and committed : 
The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


HELIGOLAND. 
QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Kart or ROSEBERY : My Lords, 
I desire to ask the noble Marquess 
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a question of which I have given him 
private notice. I understand it is not 
his intention to make any statement to 
the House to-day with reference to 
the Agreement, published in yesterday’s 
papers, which has taken place between 
this country and Germany in regard to 
the cession of Heligoland. I. under- 
stand that he is not in a position 
to make a complete statement on the 
subject to-day ; and, that being so, I 
would venture to ask him the question 
for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion. It is this — Has he, before 
agreeing to the cession of Heligoland, 
consulted the Military and Naval Authori- 
‘ties in regard to the expediency of such 
cession? I would further ask him if any 
steps have been taken, or are in contem- 
plation, to ascertain the wishes of the 
Heligolanders themselves with regard to 
that transfer? I would also ask, though 
T have not given the noble Marquess notice 
of the question and therefore he will deal 
with it as he thinks best, when and where 
the Heligoland Transfer Bill will be intro- 
duced, and when we may expect to have 
further Papers on the subject 
Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sa.isBury) : 
My Lords, with respect to the first of the 
questions of the noble Earl, I have to reply 
that before coming to the decision which 
we have communicated to your Lordships 
we made ourselves acquainted with the 
opinions of those professional advisers 
who were in a position to give us advice 
upon the subject. The matter is more 
naval I should say than military. There 
are certain military points, but the naval 
question is the predominant one. With 
respect to the second question of the 
noble Earl, my answer must be in the 
negative. The plébiscite is not among 
the traditions of this country. We have 
not taken a plébiscite, and I see no neces- 
sity for doing so: At the same time, we 
have good ground for believing that if 
there has been expressed in past times 
any objection on the part of any of the 
inhabitants of Heligoland to this transfer, 
it has been mainly connected with the fear 
of a conscription ; and if the noble Earl will 
read the Despatch which has been laid 
upon the Table he will observe that 
we have taken the precaution to stipu- 
late that no person alive at the 
time of the cession shall be subject 
The Earl of Rosebery 





to obligatory military or naval 
service. With regard / to the. third 
question of the noble Earl as to the 
introduction of the Biull, I thought it 
would have been introduced into the 
House of Commons, but I see no 
objection to introducing it into this 
House. I doubt whether it can be laid 
on the Table until the Convention igs 
signed, because naturally the Bill 
must refer to that. . The Bill is 
necessarily a short one. With respect 
to Papers, I do not know what Papers 
the noble Earl speaks of; but, of 
course, any papers that we are able to 
lay before the House we shall be happy 
to place upon the Table. I presume 
the Convention is the principal Paper. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 75.) 


Returned from the Commons with the 
amendments agreed to. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL. 

A Bill for better enforcing church 
discipline in the case of crimes and other 
offences against morality—was presented 
by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
read 1+ ; and to be printed. (No. 134.) 


SHERIFFS (ASSIZES EXPENSES) BILL. 
An Act respecting the expenses of 
High Sheriffs in connection with assizes— 
Was presented by the Earl Camperdown ; 
read 1*;and tobe printed. (No. 135.) 


SETTLED LAND BILL.—(No. 99.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
need detain your Lordships but a few 
moments in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill, because it is so much @ 
matter of detail that no doubt it will 
have to be considered in Committee. I 
should imagine there will be no objection 
to the Second Reading of the Bill. It 
has been prepared by the Incorporated 
Law Society, and is the result of the 
experience which has been obtained in 
the working of the Settled Land Act. 
Certain questions have arisen which it 
is desirable to settle, and it is considered 
expedient to give several powers which 
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were not given in the first instance ; but 
none of them are matters of very 
great gravity, or make any considerable 
change in the law. I do not propose to 
take your Lordships through every clause 
inthe Bill, but merely to mention its 
principal provisions. Doubts have arisen 
where a rent-charge on the disentail- 
ment of an estate is created in favour 
of an eldest son when he is a disentailing 
party, whether that instrument is to be 
considered for the purposes of the 
Settled Land Act as constituting one in- 
strument, together with the settlement 
proper, or whether it is to be regarded 
as an incumbrance. I think there is no 
doubt it was intended to be treated as 
part of the settlement ; but doubt has 
arisen, andthe Ist clause to which I 
will refer, Clause 4 of the Bill, removes 
that doubt, and provides that it shall be 
treated as one instrument. Under the 
Settled Land Act there is power on a 
sale under the Act. to reserve an ease- 
ment, but there is no power to do so 
when it is an exchange or partition, and 
not a sale. The same power is now 
reserved equally in that case. The next 
provision is to enable a tenant for life to 
carry out a contract which has been 
entered into by his predecessor in title. 
Before the transaction can be carried 
out under the contract, a sale may be 
made ; but, pending its completion, if the 
vendor dies the proceedings would at 
present have to be taken all over again. 
Under this clause power is given to con- 
tinue the proceedings and to convey the 
estate. Then the next provision makes 
this alteration: At present a lease can 
only be granted by the tenant for life 
after notice has been given to the Trustees 
of the settlement. The 7th clause in 
the Bill enables a lease, if it is for 21 
years or less and at a rack-rent, to be 
made by the tenant for life without 
notice to the Trustees. Then there is 
a provision relating to the mansion 
house. Your Lordships are aware that 
there is an exception from the power of 
the tenant for life to sell under the 
Settled Land Act in that respect; 
he is unable to sell the mansion 
house. The 9th clause leaves that 
generally ‘untouched, but it provides— 


‘‘Where a house is usually occupied as a farm- 
house, or where the site of any house and the 
pleasure grounds and park and lands (if any) 
usually oecupied therewith do not together 
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exceed one hundred acres in extent, the house 
is not. to be deemed a principal mansion house 
within the meaning of this section.” 


The next provision is one on which 
some question may possibly be raised. 
At present the tenant for life can sell 
land that is settled for the purpose of ex- 
pending the money for which the land is 


so sold upon improvements as defined by 
the Settled Land Act. The 10th clause 
of the Bill proposes to enable a tenant 
for life to raise money by mortgage for 
those same purpose instead of selling a 
portion of the estate. Sometimes the 
sum required is very small, and the 
difficulty of selling a small portion of the 
estate for the purpose of raising the 
necessary money is great. It would be 
a very considerable convenience to the 
tenant for life, and an advantage to the 
estate itself if such sum could be raised by 
mortgage, instead of by the sale of a 
portion of the real estate. It does not alter 

the mode in which the money is to be ap- — 


‘plied. It would be useful also for another 


purpose. At present, if there are mort- 
gages and charges upon an estate, a 
tenant for life may sell for the purpose 
of paying them off, but he could not re- 
mortgage the estate for the purpose of 
consolidating the mortgages and, perhaps, 
raising the money required for the 
purpose at a lower rate of interest 
than that payable under the existing 
mortgages. Your Lordships are -aware 
that many estates may be charged with 
mortgages bearing interest considerably 
in excess of the rate at which borrowing 
could now take place, nevertheless the 
tenant for life is precluded from making 
a fresh borrowing for the purpose of paying 
off mortgages, though he could do so ata 
lower rate of interest. This clause is 
intended to give him that power. Then, 
the next provision is merely a matter of 
machinery, and I need not trouble your 
Lordships with it. The 12th clause 
extends in some measure the improve- 
ments upon which settled money may 
be expended ; one is the construction of 
bridges which are necessary for the 
purpose of the estate, which are not now 
included ; and the next provision enables 
the money to be expended in putting 
the estate into a condition in which it 
may reasonably be Jet to the best. 
advantage. Then the 13th clause 
enables the Court, if it thinks fit, where 
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money has been paid into Court, to 
order payment of it out to the Trustees. 
At present, when money once gets into 
Court, it cannot be gotout again ; whereas, 
under this provision, the Court may order 
it if it thinks fit. There is only one other 
clause with which I need trouble your 
Lordships. That provides that where 
there are no Trustees of the settlement 
within the meaning of the Act the 
persons here named shall be the Trustees. 
The persons named in the Bill are those 
who, when application is made to the 
Court, are the people who would be 
appointed. This provision is only to 
save the necessity of applying to the 
Court in each case to appoint Trustees, 
and it does not make any substantial 
change. It is only for the purpose of 
avoiding the expense of an application 
te the Court. Now, those are all the 
provisions of the Bill with which I need 
trouble your Lordships. No doubt they 
will have to receive more consideration 
when in Committte, and I trust your 
Lordships will give the Bill a Second 
Reading. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I am bound to say that, with 


regard to the greater part of this Bill, I 
am entirely in accord. I think a great 
many of its provisions will be useful 
amendments of the law. But there is 
one matter which I should like to refer 
to for a moment in regard to the 10th 


section of the Bill. That seems to me 
to be absolutely inconsistent with the 
whole policy of the Settled Land Act. 
By that Act, as your Lordships are no 
doubt aware, the tenant for life may, 
acting, as it were, for the person next in 
remainder, because he is improving the 
estate for him, sell portions of the estate 
for the purpose of obtaining money to 
enable him to carry out improvements. 
But the policy of allowing a tenant for 
life to mortgage for such purposes 
appears to me to raise very serious 
questions indeed, and I doubt whether 
so great on alteration should be 
made except upon a full discussion of 
the question after the Bili has been 
referred to Committee. It appears to 
me there are plenty of purposes for 
which a tenant for life may improve 
the estate, and he has power to raise 
money by sale for that purpose ; but 
this Bill would give additional powers 
Lord Herschell 


{LORDS} 
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which ought to be very carefully 
considered before your Lordships agree 
that the tenant for life should be 
able, not only to sell part of the 
estate so that the next in remainder 
shall come into possession of an improved 
property, an estate increased in value, 
but that the next in remainder may 
possibly find he has come into possession 
of an estate encumbered by mortgages, 
which, if he could have been consulted, 
he would not have agreed to. That, my 
Lords, seems to me to raise a serious 
question of principle which your Lord- 
ships should look at and _ con- 
sider carefully apart from any 
question upon mere details; and I 
should think that the proper time to do 
so would be when the Bill comes back, 
if the Bill should come back from the 
Committee unamended in that respect. 
It would be then for your Lordships, sit- 
ting in Committee of the whole House, to 
consider that question. 


*Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
should like, as an ignorant and humble 
layman, to ask the noble and learned 


Lord for a little information with 
regard to the 9th clause, Sub-section 3. 
That clause appears to exempt from the 
restrictions originally imposed by the 
Settled. Land Act, 1882, two classes of 
houses ; one where a house is .usually 
occupied as a farmhouse, and the other 
where the site of any house and the 
pleasure grounds, and park, and 
lands usually occupied therewith, do not 
together exceed 100 acres in extent. 
When that is the case, as I read the Bill, 
those two classes of houses are capable 
of being sold, at the will of the tenant 
for life. If that be the right ircerpreta- 
tion, it appears to me this Bill strikes at 
the root of the restrictions imposed in 
the Settled Land Act of 1882. There 
may be great ambiguity in the words 
“usually occupied as a farmhouse.’ 
The tenant for life may be on bad terms 
with his heir; he may waste the 
estate, and may cause the mansion house 
to be occupied as a farmhouse ; and that 
may go on for a long period, for his life 
may not be a short one. So much for 
the words “usually occupied as a farm- 
house.” Then the second category seems 
to me to be still more objectionable. It 
is, I think, very insidious, because it 
provides that this may be done— 
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‘Where the site of any house, and the 
pleasure grounds, and park, and lands (if any) 
usually occupied therewith do not together 
exceed 100 acres in extent.” 


My Lords, I do not know the exact 
acreage of the various parks throughout 
the country ; but there, again, it would 
be open to the tenant for life, as it seems 
to me, to reduce the size of his park, 
and then, when that reduction has been 
made and has existed for a greater or 
longer period, that is also to be taken out 
of the category of a principal mansion 
house within the meaning of the original 
Act, so as to deal with that portion of the 
property without consulting the wishes 
of those entitled in remainder. My 
Lords, if I am right in my interpretation 
of this clause, the number of mansion 
houses which would be left unaffected 
in regard to the restrictions imposed by 
the Settled Land Act, would be so small 
that it would be better to repeal those 
provisions altogether than to leave them 
in existence as provisions which are 
altogether illusory. I may be wrong, of 
course, in this; but it appears to me 
there is no such source of danger as 
there being supposed to exist a protect- 
tion which is illusory. If my inter- 
pretation is correct, this clause, though 
it may seem thoroughly satisfactory 
upon paper, yet, when tested by the 
rapacity which does sometimes exist 
in the case of a tenant for life, and 
which must ex hypothesi exist, will 
really prove very mischievous, and render 
the protection which is supposed to 
be given of no value at all. I shall be 
very glad to hear from the noble and 
learned Lord that I am mistaken in 
my interpretation; but if I am not, then 
I think it would be a far more straight- 
forward course to move at once for the 
repeal of the restrictions in this respect 
under the Settled Land Act, rather than 
to leave laymen under the impression 
that they enjoy a security which it 
will be found they really do not enjoy 
as against a hostile tenant for life. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I think it says very much for the 
humility of human nature, considering 
that we are all, or nearly all of us, 
tenants for life, to find what a deep 
distrust we seem to have of people in 
that position. We appzar to consider 
that they are always about, or are willing, 
to commit some great crime, but I think 
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tenants for life are a better class, on the 
whole, than my noble Friend Ear} 
Beauchamp may think. WhatI wish to 
ask the noble and learned Lord opposite 
is, whether there are any means of de- 
fining what comes under the description 
of pleasure grounds and park. I have 
often, myself, seen cases where, if the 
grass in a man’s park is not going on well, 
he will put it under turnips. Does it. 
cease to be a park then? Viewing the 
matter in that way, the limitation 
appears to be one that nobody could 
rely upon, and, I think, might mislead. 
Lorv HERSCHELL: My Lords, with 
reference to the question which has 
been asked by the noble Earl, I would 
first state, generally, what the object of 
this section is. The language of the 
Settled Land: Act is, that “it is not to 
apply to the principal mansion house (if 
any) or the settled land.” That, ob- 
viously, was not intended to cover every 
house, however small, but was to be 
applied in the spirit of it to the residence 
in connection with the land. However 
small it was, that was the principle of it. 
It was supposed to apply to cases of an 
estate of some considerable character or 
size having such a house upon it. Now, 
the scheme of this section is, that where 
in reality it does not come within the 
spirit of the Settled Land Act, where 
you have a house occupied with only a 
small portion of land attached, that 
then it should not be regarded as a 
principal mansion house within the 
meaning ofthe Act. Of course, it 
may be considered that the area of 
100 acres taken here is too large, 
and that it ought to be reduced. 
That is a matter of detail which 
I will not go into at present; but I 
will say, in answer to the question of 
the noble Earl, that Ido not think any 
tenant for life, by altering the character 
of the holding, and by saying: that any 
portion of the property had been usually 
occupied in a particular way, could 
bring himself within the section and so 
entitles himself to sell. I think, in con- 
sidering for what purpose that portion of 
the property has been usually occupied, 
you would have to look to the period 
during which, and the purposes for 
which, the land had been held with the 
house in the past, and not how it 
happened to be occupied at the parti- 
cular moment. With regard to the 
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question of the noble Marquess, I would 
point out that the provision is not with 
regard merely to pleasure grounds and 
parks, but that it is land usually held 
with the house; that is, throughout. If 
a portion of what had been a park was 
turned into something which was not 
strictly park, yet, if it was part of the 
land which had been usually held with 
the house, it would still come within 
those words, although it had ceased to 
be park and then filled some other 
character. The provision is that, not- 
withstanding the Act of 1882, 

‘*The principal mansion house ‘if any) on 
any settled land, and the pleasure grounds and 
park and lands (if any) usually occupied there- 
with, shall not be s.ld, exchanged, or leased by 
the tenant for life without the consent of the 
trustees of the settlement or an order of the 
Court.’’ 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : Then, 
if a man farms the whole of his land, he 
cannot sell it. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: In that case, if 
it exceeded that amount, he could not 
sell without the leave of the Court. It 
would come under the restrictions of the 
Settled Land Act. At present the 
mansion house can only be sold under 
the order of the Court. The power of 
the tenant for life is limited if the lands 
usually held with the house exceed the 
100 acres, as provided, for whatever 
purposes they might be occupied. That 
case would come within the scope of the 
Act and not within the exceptions. 
‘*Eart BEAUCHAMP: Do I under- 
stand the noble and learned Lord to say 
that a tenant for life, having let his park, 
which is not at all unfrequently the case, 


for a term of years, as he is entitled to | Y 


do, the principal mansion house and 
the whole estate would be then exempted 
from the restrictions of the Settled Land 
Act, but little land being actually occu- 
pied with the mansion house, so that he 
might sell the principal mansion house 
of a very large and ornamental estate 
without consulting the remainder-man ? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not think 
he would. It certainly was not intended 
that he should. However, after what 
the noble Earl has said, I may say that I 
shall take care, if possible, to see that 
that point is made clear. 


Bill read 2* (according to order). 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I now move that 
this Bill be committed to the Stand- 
Lord Herschell 


{LORDS} 
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ing Committee for Bills relating to 
Law, &ec. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, this 
is, I think, a matter which your Lord- 
ships ought to consider in Committee of 
the whole House. Of course, there are 
technical points to be dealt with ; but I 
would point out that this is a matter 
which concerns your Lordships as land- 
owners. Is it not a matter in which, 
before the details are settled, your Lord- 
ships should agree upon the principle 
involved in the clauses of this Bill? I 
hope your Lordships wil? send the Bill 
to a Committee of the whole House, and 
then it can afterwards, if necessary, be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Surely that is 
hardly necessary. Nine-tenths of this 
Bill refer to technical matters of detail 
in which there is no question of principle 
involved, and surely it would be better 
to consider the Bill in Standing Com- 
mittee, and then, when it comes back to 
your Lordships, it will be in the form in 
which it has been finally settled. The 
noble Earl himself has already suggested 
that even if this 9th clause be right in 
principle, it ought to be altered in form. 
Surely the measure ought to be put in 
the best form for the consideration of 
the House, and then, when it comes back 
to the Committee of the whole House, it 
will be for your Lordships to omit any of 
the clauses oramend them. That seems 
to be amore reasonable course than to 
consider it now in Committee of the 
whole House. Your Lordships will then 
have a carefully-prepared draft before 


ou. ; 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: I do not know 
that I have any right to reply ; but, as far 
as the drafting is concerned, ). have that 
confidence in the noble and learned Lord 
that I do not know that whatever may 
be done in this Committee will improve 
his handiwork. 

Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &e. 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION (CONSOLIDA- 
TION) BILL.—(No. 109.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read 
*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: This is 
merely a Consolidation Bill upon the 

















Condemned 


subject of foreign jurisdiction. As the 
object of it is. merely to consolidate the 
Acts of Parliament, I anticipate no 
objection.. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, I should ask your Lordships 
to take this Bill in Committee of the 
whole House; but as it involves, by 
reason of the consolidation, some small 
Amendthents of the law, I think it 
would be better that it should go before 
the Committee on Law. 

Read 2° (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 
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EDUCATION OF BLIND AND DEAF- 
MUTE CHILDREN (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 123.) 

Read 3* (according to order); Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed and sent to 
the Commons. 


KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL.—{No. 77.) 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 119.) 

House in Committee (on Re-com- 
mitment) (according to order); Bills 
reported without Amendment; and to 
be read 3* to-morrow. 

House adjourned at ten minutes before 


Six o'clock till to-morrow a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 19th June, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 





TYPE-WRITTEN PETITIONS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Walsall, 
(Sir C. Forster), as Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Petitions, whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that certain Petitions, the bodies of 


which are written by a type-writing- 


machine, have been returned to the 
Members presenting them, with an 
intimation that, being informal, they 
would not be submitted to the Committee, 
and whether the Committee has ever 
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decided the question as to whether type- 
written Petitions should or should not be 
considered as regular; and, ‘if not, 
whether, considering the inexpediency of 
unnecessarily restricting the right of 
public petitioning, he will use his 
influence with the Committee to accord 
to type-written Petitions the same treat- 
ment as to written ones ? 

*Sir C. FORSTER (Walsall) stated that 
certain Petitions had been returned to 
the members who had presented them, 
under the Standing Order against Peti- 
tions “in print or lithograph,” the clerk 
to the Committee being of opinion that 
the Petitions in question were not written 
in the sense required by the Orders of 
the House, and that he could not, there- 
fore, submit them to the Committee- 
In answer to the further question of his 
hon. Friend, he had to state that ‘the 
Committee had determined that these 
Petitions were not regular, and could 
not be received, but that it was com- 
petent to him to move a modification of 
the Standing Order in a future Session. 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg to give notice 
that next Session I will move to amend 
the Standing Order to which the hon, 
Member refers. 


CONDEMNED ADMIRALTY MEAT. 


Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
the assurance given by him, on the 5th 
instant, in relation to the disposal of 
beef and pork by the Admiralty ap- 
plies to all beef and pork deemed 
unfit for issue or re-issue to Her 
Majesty’s ships, seeing that the answer 
given on the 5th instant specifies 
in terms only one part ofsuch beef and 
pork? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hammron, Middle- 
sex, Kaling): I am glad tu have the 
opportunity of publicly assuring the 


hon. Gentleman that in referring 
to “condemned” salt beef or pork 
I intended it to be understood that 


all such meat, whether actually unfit for 
food or not, considered unsuitable for 
issue or re-issue to Her Majesty’s ships, 
would not be sold by public sale, but 
would all be delivered, after the chemical 
treatment I have already described, to 
contractors for nse in the soap-boiling 
trade, 
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NAVAL ENGINEERS, 


Carrain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, considering the unsatisfactory 
position of the whole personnel of the 
steam branch of the Navy, as evinced by 
the fact that several engineer officers of 
high rank have recently left the Service 
to obtain better salaries in private 
employ; that great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining suitable men as 
engine-room artificers, and also as stokers, 
and that dissatisfaction with their pay 
and position exists throughout the 
various classes, he will consider the 
propriety of appointing a Departmental 
Committee to inquire thoroughly into 
the position of this section of the per- 
sonnel of the Navy ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The Admiralty 
have no difficulty in obtaining suitable 
men as stokers and engine-room artificers, 
and only quite recently the 1,700 addi- 
tional second-class stokers required on 
account of the increase to the Fleet were 
raised with great ease. The advantages 
offered to the stokers are sufficient to 
attract satisfactory recruits, whilst the 
pay and position of the engine room 
artificers have attracted an excellent 
class of mechanics. As regards the 
engineer Officers, it is certainly true that 
one or two gentlemen have recently 
resigned their commissions in order to 
take appointments with private firms ; 
but this has been, and always will be 
the case, and is not confined to this 
branch of the Service, but occurs in 
other Departments and Services of the 
State. Under the circumstances, I do 
not consider that any Departmental 
inquiry into the position of this branch 
of the personnel of the Navy is required, 
for I am confident the more I look into 
the subject that no difficulty will be 
experienced in obtaining an ample 
supply of eligible candidates for the 
engineering branch of the Navy. 


THE CUSTOMS. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any examinations for appoint- 
ments in the Customs Department have 
been held for the past three years; and 
whether any examinations of Customs 
candidates will again be held ; and, if so, 
will he say when ? 
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Tre SECRETARY to rE TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Examinations 
for Customs boatmen have been held 
within the last three years, and one 
examination for out-door officers. With 
these exceptions there have been no 
examinations for Customs appointments 
within the last three years, and I am 
informed that it will probably not be 
necessary to hold any for some time to 
come. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Does 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
also refer to the Excise? 

Mr. JACKSON : No; it only refers to 
the Customs. 


NEW POLICE COURT FOR WANDS- 
WORTH. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he proposes 
to approve the plans for the erection of 
the new Police Court for Wandsworth 
on the Lavender Hill site, having regard 
to the fact that that site is a mile outside 
of Wandsworth; and whether he is 
aware that the Chief Magistrate is of 
opinion that the Lavender Hill site is 
not in the best position for the business, 
and that the proposed removal of the 
site so far from Wandsworth itself, has 
occasioned great dissatisfaction there ? 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): Will the erection of the 
new Police Court for the Wandsworth 
district, at Lavender Hiil, near Clapham 
Junction, be commenced about August, 
as stated on 21st April last ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingkam, E.): A Departmental 
Committee, which included Lord Rose- 
bery, Sir E. Henderson, and Sir J. 
Ingham, reported in 1881 that a new 
Court ought to be erected as near 
as possible to Clapham Junction. The 
Wandsworth District Board of Works 
more than once, in 1887, strongly urged 
upon me the desirability of this being 
done. A new site was accordingly 
acquired, with the concurrence of the 
then Chief Magistrate and the Com- 
missioner of Police, at Lavender Hill, 
which is not more than 400 yards from 
the Clapham Junction Railway Station. 
It is doubtful whether this site could now 
be disposed of except at a loss. It is 
true that Sir John Bridge has expressed 
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Brizham 
doubts as. to the convenience of the new 
site. The plans are now before me for 
approval, and in the ordinary course the 
building will commence early in August. 
Under all the circumstances I do not 
think it will be to the public advantage 
to re-open the question of the site now 
that matters have progressed so far, and 
there being such a weight of opinion in 
favour of the suitability of that particular 
site. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITY CHAIRS. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the Scot- 
tish University Commissioners, who are 
understood to have already taken much 
evidence on the question of the changes 
to be introduced into the conditions 
attaching to the Chairs in the Faculty of 
Divinity, propose to present at an early 
period the Special Report to Her Majesty 
upon this matter, which they are directed 
to make by the Universities (Scotland) 
Act of 1889? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Srormoyra 
Daruinc, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): The Commissioners are 
fully alive to the expediency of presenting 
the Special Report upon this matter so 
soon as they are ina position to do so, 
but it is impossible for them at present 
to fix any date, as they are still engaged 
in hearing evidence. 
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MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS IN 
MACEDONIA. 


Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has now at length received 
aay information regarding the massacre 
of a large number (in some accounts 
estimated at 80) of Christian refugees 
by Mohammedan Arnauts, which was 
stated a fortnight ago in many Con- 
tinental and English newspapers to have 
taken place in the district of Kossovo, in 
North West Macedonia, and also regard- 
ing the conduct of the Turkish Local 
Authorities, who are reported in some of 
these accounts to have connived at the 
slaughter of the refugees. 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fur- 
Gusson, Manchester, N.E.): No confirma- 
tion has yet been received of the report, 
which appears to have originated at 
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Munich, but inquiry will be made as to 
whether there is any foundation for it. 
I may be permitted to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, with reference to a 
question of the hon. Member, in regard . 
to certain 

** Accounts which had appeared in the news- 
papers of horrible cruelties stated to have been 
perpetrated upon Armenian Christians in the 
districts of Khanos, between Bitlis and 
Erzeroum,” 
that Her Majesty’s Consul has reported 
that. the inquiries which he has made 
lead him to believe that there was no 
loss of life during the attack which was 
made in the valley of Alashgerd upon 
certain labourers on their return from 
Russian territory, and that over £100 of 
the money carried away by the Kurds 
has been recovered, and four of the 
offenders are in custody. The persons 
attacked appear to have been Nestorians, 
and the attack to have taken. place 
between Bayazaid and the Russian 
frontier. : 

Mr. BRYCE: Has the right hon.. 
Gentleman obtained the information 
which was promised 10 days ago with 
reference to a reported massacre in 
Macedonia? It is alleged that this out- 
rage was perpetrated with a view of 
exacting money. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am sorry that 
the hon. Gentleman did not make it plain 
what his purpose was. I will make 
further inquiry. 


BRIXHAM HARBOUR. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has received a 
Memorial from the Commissioners of the 
Brixham Harbour and Market asking for 
a Provisional Order for the purpose of 
defining the manner in which the market 
tolls are to be dealt with, and generally 
to amend the Law as to the funds 
arising from the market; and whether 
the Board of Trade has any power to 
act as prayed in such Memorial ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I have received the Memorial 
referred to by the hon. Member, but the 
Board of Trade have no power to deal 
with the matter. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask th 
Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
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called to the state of the Brixham 
Market funds ; whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board can, under Section 303 
of “The Public Health Act, 1875,” by 
Provisional Order, amend the Local Act, 
1 Vic. c. 75; and whether any inquiry 
has been made into the case of Brixham 
Market by the Royal Commission on 
Market Rights and Tolls; and, if not, 
whether he will communicate to the 
Royal Commission the Memorial pre- 
sented to the Board of Trade by the 
Commissioners of the Harbour and 
Market of Brixham ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircntr, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board receive from 
the Brixham Market Commissioners an 
annual Return of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the undertaking, for ‘ the pur- 
pose of the Local Taxation Returns, 
which are presented to Parliament. 
My attention has not otherwise been 
drawn to the state of the funds of the 
market. The Board would be empowered 
by the Public Health Act to alter the 
Local Act on the application of the 
Sanitary Authority of the district, if, as 
I believe is the case, the Act does not 
confer powers or privileges on any 
persons for their own pecuniary benefit. 
I understand that there has been no local 
inquiry by the Royal Commission on 
Market Rights and Tolls with reference 
to the market in question. I have no 
information as to the Memorial which 
has been presented to the Board of 
Trade by the Market Commissioners, 
but I will direct the attention of that 
Department to the suggestion contained 
in the question of the hon. Member. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The President 
of the Board of Trade says that he has 
no power. Assuming that no power 
exists, either in the Board of Trade or the 
Local Government Board, will the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade forward the 
Memorial he has received to the Royal 
Commission ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I shall be 
quite ready to do so. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Goverement, taking into considera- 


tion the onerous and wearing nature 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
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of the Metropolitan Police, and the 
opinion of experienced authorities that 
25 years’ performance of such duties 
generally unfits a man for any other em- 
ployment, will introduce a provision into 
the Police Bill entitling every Metro- 
politan police officer and constable, after 
25. years’ “approved service,” to a 
pension equal to two-thirds of his pay, 
without condition of age or medical 
certificate ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Government 
have embodied in the Police Super- 
annuation Bill now before the House 
the proposals which, after careful consi- 
deration, they recommend the House to 
adopt. My hon. Friend asks me whether 
the Government will alter those pro- 
posals ; but I think he must feel that it 
would be unusual and inconvenient to 
anticipate the discussion which must 
take place in Committee on the Bill, 
when the Government will be prepared 
to state the reasons which have actuated 
them, and to discuss any Amendments 
that my hon. Friend may think it right 
to propose. I may point out that the 
scale of the Government Bill is identical 
with that which was recommended by 
the Select Committee of 1877, proposed 
in the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, and adopted in 
the City Police Bil of last year 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that the pay of the City Police is 
considerably higher than the pay of the 
Metropolitan Police ? I desire to give 
notice that in Committee upon this Bill 
I will move an Amendment embodying 
the terms contained in my question. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid that 
I cannot reply to the question in detail, 
without notice. I will, however, make 
full inquiry into the question if the hon. 
Member will put down another ques- 
tion. 


GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether Local Authorities have 
power to transfer gas or water under- 
takings, acquired by them by Provisional 
Order or Act of Parliament, without 
statutory powers; and, if not, whether 
the provisions the Board of Trade have 
inserted in Electric Lighting Orders now 
before the House, enabling Local 
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be authorised by those Orders, are wltra 
vires? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am not 
aware that Local Authorities have 
any power to transfer gas or water 
undertakings acquired by Provisional 
Order or Act of Parliament without 
statutory authority ; but provisions have 
been inserted, in accordance with the 
powers of the general Acts, in the Elec- 
tric Lighting Orders, granted this Ses- 
sion, authorising Locale Authorities to 
transfer their powers and liabilities to 
any company or person with the consent 
of, and upon terms to be approved by, 
the Board of Trade. I am advised that 


such provisions are not wltra vires. 


“SHADOWING” POSTMEN. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in the Evening 
News and Post, in which it is stated 
that, while two postmen were walking 
home on Friday night last, one of them 
was seized by the throat by an overseer 
of the Eastern District Post Office, with 
the object of turning down the man’s 
collar in order to get his number; 
whether he is aware that the man 
assaulted was suspected of attending the 
Postmen’s Union meetings, and that this 
overseer had been shadowing him all 
the evening in order to report him for 
punishment ; and whether the Post 
Office Authorities have power to engage 
overseers on such work ? 


*Tnz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes, University of Cambridge): So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
statement in the paragraph to which the 
hon. Member refers is absolutely without 
foundation. Iam not aware that any 
one was assaulted, or that any one, to 
use the hon. Member’s words, was 
shadowed, and think it in the highest 
degree improbable. 


BURIALS IN WALES, 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he has received a letter from the 
Rev. Evan Davies, Wesleyan minister, of 
Conway, with reference to the burial 
of William Williams in the churchyard of 
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Gyffon parish, directly contradicting the 
information supplied by the Rev. 
Thomas Ellis, rector of the parish, to the 
Home Secretary, that he (the rector) 
had received no notice of burial such as 
the Act of 1880 required when the 
relatives wish to dispense with the 
Church Service, and enclosing a copy of 
the notice of burial actually served 
on the rector; whether it is in 
such letter alleged, contrary to the 
statement of the rector, that he (Rev. 
Evan Davies), and not the rector, was 
authorised by the widow of the deceased 
to conduct the burial service; and 
whether, in view of the grave scandal 
occasioned in the neighbourhood by the 
incident above referred to, he will direct 
an inquiry to be made into all the 
circumstances of the case ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
received such a letter. When I stated, 
in answer to a former question, that 
“the rector had received no notice of 
burial under the Act of 1880,” I appear 
to have misunderstood the words used in 
the rector’s letter to me, which were 
that he had received no intimation that 
there existed a desire to bury the 
deceased under that Act. It now appears 
that the rector did receive such notice 
from Mr. Davies, but the deceased, being 
a non-parishioner, the Act of 1880 did 
not apply, and the notice was, therefore, 
in the rector’s opinion, null and void. 
The rector, to whom I have referred 
Mr. Davies’ letter, emphatically re- 
affirms that he was distinctly authorised 
by various relatives, but, not, as I 
understand, by the widow, to conduct 
the service ; and it was to meet their 
earnest wishes that he finally consented 
to conduct the service according to the 
rites of the Church of England. The 
facts in my possession do not show that 
any breach of the law has been com- 
mitted. There is, accordingly, no occasion 
for any futher interference on my part. 


Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: Asa 
matter of law, is it competent for a 
clergyman to make the interment of any 
person, whether a parishioner or not, in 
the parish churchyard conditional upon 
his friends abandoning their legal rights 
under the Burials Act of 1880? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think it would 
be safer to refer, upon a question of law, 
to the Attorney General. 
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LIABILITY OF COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leomin- 
ster): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he in- 
tends to introduce any legislation this 
Session to clear up the existing doubt as 
to the liability of County Councils to pay 
for the repair of the side-walks of roads 
and foot pavements of streets when such 
roads and streets are accepted as main 
roads ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My hon. Friend is, no 
doubt, aware of the decision of the 
Queen’s Bench Division on the question 
as to the repair of footways of streets 
when such streets are main roads. I 
have no information as to whether it is 
the intention to appeal against the judg- 
ment in that case ; but however that may 
be, I cannot hold out any expectation 
that the Government will propose legis- 
lation on the question during the present 
Session. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware that only two 
parts out of six of the Returns relating 
to Friendly Societies, with abstracts of 
the quinquennial Returns, have been 
published, though the Returns relate to 
the year 1886 and previous years; 
whether he can inform the House when 
the other four parts, C, D, E, and F, of 
Part II., will be issued to Members of 
this House; and whether, considering 
the time that has elapsed, he will con- 
sent to lay upon the Table of this House 
a complete abstract of those Returns, 
with such particulars as to the number 
of Societies, number of members, amount 
of funds, and similar information, at an 
early date ? 

A LORD or tae TREASURY (Sir 
H. Maxwett, Wigton): The two parts, 
A and B, already issued, contain the 
information relating to the great affiliated 
Orders, such as the Manchester Unity 
and the Foresters, representing about 
two-thirds of the whole of the Branch 
Returns. Of the forthcoming parts, I 
am informed that C is ready for press; 
D is already in manuscript ; E is in hand, 
and I therefore think that the proposal 
of the hon. Member would not really 
attain his object. I should say that, 
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although the Returns relate to the year 
1886, many of them are not received 
until much later. 


IRELAND—NAVIGATION OF THE 
RIVER FERGUS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, whether certain com- 
munications addressed to the Prime 
Minister by -Clare Castle Harbour 
Trustees, relating to the Navigation of 
the River Fergus, have been re-directed 
to him ; and, if so, what steps he proposes 
to take in order to meet the request 
of the Trustees ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): The papers referred to were 
forwarded tome. Iam unable to propose 
any steps in the matter, which is one 
not for the Irish Government but for 
the Treasury, who appear to have 
informed the Trustees that they are 
unable to provide the desired grant. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING AT ARKLOW. 

Mr. pe COBAIN (Belfast, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been called to the condition of things in 
the County Wicklow ; that a Mr. Hoffe 
and Mr. Harper, together with many of 
the respectable residents of the town of 
Arklow, in their attempt at holding a 
religious service on the commons some 
quarter of a mile from the town were 
molested by a mob; that a District 
Inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and a constable, instead of securing for 
these gentlemen the right of holding 
the service, took their names, and in no 
way interfered with the action of the 
mob ; that subsequently the Rev. Mr. 
Hallowes was hooted through the town, 
and some Protestant ladies were similarly 
treated; and would he take steps to 
secure for Her Majesty’s subjects in that 
part of Ireland the free exercise of their 
privilege as citizens when they were 
infringing no laws, and instruct the 
officers and men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in their duty to afford 
protection to all citizens in the exercise 
of their undoubted civil and religious 
rights ? 

Mr. W. CORBET (Wicklow, E.): 
May I ask if the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman has been called to this dis- 
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turbance, as reported in the Times of 
the 16th instant, where three Protestant 
clergymen persisted, as alleged, in holding 
open-air meetings for preaching to 
Catholics in a district where the Catholics 
outnumbered the Protestants by three to 
one; is he aware that a few years ago 
similar attempts were made to proselitise 
the Catholic inhabitants, which gave 
much offence to them and to their 
clergy; has he seen a statement pub- 
lished in the papers, to the effect that 
many of the most respectable Protestant 
inhabitants disapprove of the action 
taken by their clergy in this matter, 
and also that the Resident Magistrate and 
Police Authorities have advised them to 
desist from their action; and will he 
consider if any, and what, further steps 
can be taken in the interests of law 
and order to protect the Catholic people 
from what they regard as insulting to 
their religious convictions ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): I 
have also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether his attention has been 
called to a report of proceedings at 
Arklow on Sunday last, contained in the 
Daily Express of Monday ; whether the 
statements contained in that report, 
namely, that the Episcopalian and 
Methodist ministers engaged in open-air 
preaching were stoned and assaulted by 
a hostile crowd, are true ; and whether, 
so long as these services are conducted so 
as not to cause obstruction, he will 
protect these ministers in the exercise of 
a lawful right ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Have Catholic priests applied for police 
protection to hold open-air services on 
the Shankhill Road and Sandy Row, 
Belfast ; and so long as such services 
are conducted so as not to cause obstruc- 
tion, will he protect these ministers of 
religion in the exercise of a lawful 
right ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) also 
put a question on the same subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
North Longford (Mr. ‘T. M. Healy), I 
have to say that 1 have not received a 
Report, and therefore cannot give a 
detailed answer. In answer to my hon. 
Friends behind me, 1 have to say that 
some very discreditable scenes of violence 
directed against three Protestant clergy- 
men at Arklow, and against one or two 
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members ‘of their congregation, took 
place on the morning and evening of 
last Sunday. Every protection will be 
given to these persons so long as they 
keep within the law. 


ARMAGH NATIONAL SCHOULS. 

Mr. JORDAN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that, since 
the local manager, on 14th April last, 
refused admission to Armagh National 
School, County Clare, to Michael 
O’Brien’s children “for want of room,” 
five other children, two of them being a - 
policeman’s, have since been admitted ; 
and whether, under such circumstances, 
he will now intimate, through the proper 
quarter, the propriety of settling this 
matter by admitting O’Brien’s children 
to either Armagh or Mullagh School ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education report that 
they have no knowledge of the par- 
ticular circumstance mentioned in the 
first paragraph, but they refer to the 
explanatory letter already received from 
the manager of the school in regard to 
the matter. He states that the accommo- 
dation in the Armagh and MullaghSchools 
is quite insufficient even for the num- 
ber of children usually attending them ; 
that he has, therefore, been obliged to 
restrict the admission of new pupils, but 
that, in doing so, he takes care not to 
deprive anyone of the advantages of 
education, and that he never refuses 
anyone who is not within a convenient 
distance of another school. As already 
stated, O’Brien’s children are within a 
convenient distance of Coore School, 
which, as a matter of fact, they 
had been regularly attending until 
an attempt was made to _ boycott 
the school, in furtherance of which 
O’Brien withdrew his children. The 
manager does not consider that, in these 
circumstances, he would be justified in 
still further inconveniencing the teachers 
and pupils of the two other schools 
mentioned by admitting O’Brien’s chil- 
dren. The manager's action has the full 
approval of the Commissioners. 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the statement in the 
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Kerry Weekly Reporter of 7th instant, 
that, on 22nd May, 1890, at Tralee, a 
man named John Everett obtained a 
“red ticket” directing Dr. John R. 
Hayes, the local dispensary doctor, to 
visit his son, Charles Everett, who was 
suddenly taken ill that day ; that the 
ticket was duly left at the doctor's’ resi- 
dence, who, although Everett called 
three times, failed to attend the sick 
child ; and that the child died, without 
any medical attendance, at 2 o’clock next 
morning; whether a Coroner’s Order 
was made to hold an inquest, and sum- 
monses were at once issued by the police 
for that purpose ; whether the inquest 
was held ; and if, not, why not ; whether 
it is true, as stated, that the Coroner, 
Major Spring, acting on his own autho- 
rity, failed to hold the inquest, after 
directing the summonses to be issued ; 
what return was made as to the cause 
of death, and whether any explanation 
has been offered by Doctor Hayes ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
by the police that the facts are as stated 
in the question. The failure of the 
doctor to attend on the sick child is 
certainly a matter requiring investiga- 
tion, and I shall ask the Local Govern- 
ment Board to investigate it. The re- 
turn of the cause of death was “ convul- 
sions,” and I understand that the grounds 
upon which the Coroner decided not to 
hold the inquest, for which he had 
originally issued his precept, were that 
there was no suspicion of foul play. 


Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to institute an inquiry into the conduct 
of this medical officer, who happens to 
be a Nationalist, when he has refused a 
similar investigation into the conduct of 
a medical officer who hanpens to be a 
supporter of the Government ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member can show that there is any 
analogy between the two cases, of course, 
a similar course would be taken. 


MITCHELSTOWN AND FERMOY 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Mitchelstown and Fermoy 
Railway Company, which was in exist- 
ence at the time of the passing of the 
Public Works Loans (Tramways) (Ire- 

Mr. T. ¥. Russell 
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land) Act, having obtained an order in 
Council in June, 1885, complied in every 
particular with the provisions of the 
said Act, and was. entitled to the benefit 
of the same ; whether he is aware that 
it has in perpetuity a 5 per cent. 
baronial guafantee, and that, on the 
faith of the aforesaid, it entered into a 
contract, in June, 1888, for the con- 
struction of its line, one of the condi- 
tions of the contract being that it was 
to obtain a loan from the Board of 
Works; and whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Treasury will instruct 
the Board of Works to make the advance 
applied for by the Mitchelstown and 
Fermoy Railway Company ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Mitchelstown 
and Fermoy Railway Company no doubt 
fulfilled the conditions required by the 
Public Works Loans (Tramways) (Ire- 
land) Act, 1886, to be satisfied before a 
loan can be granted, but it was not 
entitled to the loan as a matter of right. 
I have no knowledge as to whether one 
of the conditions of the contract was to 
be a loan from the Board of Works ; but 
I can hardly conceive that anyone would 
impose such a condition, or any con- 
tractor accept such a contract, without 
first ascertaining whether a loan could 
be obtained. As I have already stated, 
in answer to previous questions, the 
Treasury, in the exercise of its discre- 
tion, decided not to make any further 
loans under that Act. 
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THE IRISH POLICE AND EVICTIONS. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): 
T beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, at 
the eviction of a tailor, named John 
Battle, from a cabin in Ardnaree, a 
suburb of Ballina, by Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, there were drafted into the town 
from outlying stations detachments of 
police to aid those stationed in the two 
police barracks in the town; whether 
the police so drafted in are to be paid an 
allowance of 3s. 6d. per day, in addition 
to their ordinary pay, which shall be 
charged on the ratepayers of the dis- 
trict ; whether, in consequence of the 
roof of the cabin having partially fallen 
in, the tenant had already left the place, 
or was preparing to do so ; and whether, 
under the circumstances, this large police 


| force was required ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Police were 
employed for the protection of the 
officers who were executing the law, and 
they were paid ls. or ls. 6d. each in 
addition to their ordinary pay. None of 
it will be chargeable on the ratepayers of 
the district. The roof of John Battle’s 
house had not fallen in, and the tenant 
had not left the place. 


THE DISTURBANCES AT CASHEL AND 
TIPPERARY. 


Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he proposes to take any 
action with reference to the following 
accusations made in the unanimous 
Report of the Town Commissioners of 
Cashel, and declared by the Com- 
missioners, after investigation, to be 
established :— 


“That, at about 4.30 p.m on Tuesday the 
27th ultimo, the police at Cashel charged into 
private houses, and furiously attacked persons 
who had not been out of doors: 

That they next broke into the premises of a 
Mr. Cahill, and made a violent attack upon two 
young men named Connors and Maher: 

‘That they next attacked the house of Mr. 
Michael Noonan, a respectable victualler, 
breaking open his door, which was locked, and 
that on this occasion « constable stationed at 
Cashel maltreated Mr. Noonan’s son : 

That a little boy of 10, named O’Meara, was 
knocked down by a constable, who kicked him 
in the face while he was down: 

That two town sergeants in uniform were 
hustled and assaulted by policemen, and that 
one of them, ‘l'own Sergeant Patrick Corcoran, 
was violently attacked in front of the house of 
Dr. Coyle, and under bis observation : 

That two flags, displayed on a private house 
on the premises of the Corporation, were 
forcibly removed by the police: 

That a constable, named O'Connor, threat- 
ened to shoot a lad, named Heney, in his own 
house at the lower gate : 

That Constable ‘thomas Ryan attacked an 
Army pensioner, named Bryan, who was 
standing alone and quietly in the street, and 
struck him so violently on the head that he 
broke the baton, whereupon another constable 
asked him did he ‘ wish tor more ;’”’ 


and that a boy, named Horley, aged 14, 
who carried a bannerette in a procession 
of schoolboys, had the bannerette taken 
from him, and was knocked down, 
arrested, and taken to the lock-up, and 
when his brother said, “Don’t tear his 
coat,” he also was arrested, and when his 
mother went to the station to inquire for 
him she was taken into custody 4 

_Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: When will the 
right hon. Gentleman beable to give 
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the information which he promised the 
other day ? 

Dr. TANNER: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the name of any reliable 
medical man who visited any of the per- 
sons who are alleged to have been ill- 
treated 1 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
that I can add anything to the answer I 
gave to a question practically identical 
in its terms put to me by the hon. 
Member for Cork a day or twoago. I 
suppose that some of the alleged inci- 
dents will form the subject of judicial 
inquiry. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Have there 
been any cases of persons received into 
the hopitals or infirmaries of Cashel or 
Tipperary on account of injuries sus- 
tained on the occasion referred to ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), I can only say that there 
is nothing which I have heard to induce 
me to depart from my original opinion I 
previously expressed, that no serious 
injuries at all were inflicted. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the charges in- 
clude breaking into private houses and ' 
assaults on private persons, which have 
now been the subject of inquiry by the 
Local Commissioners, I wish to know 
what initiative the right hon. Gentleman 
will take to ascertain the facts of the 
case if the charges are proved to be 
true ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have made a 
thorough investigation, and nothing has 
come to my knowledge which would 
suggest that I should depart from the 
course which I have laid down. The 
inquiry of the Town Commissioners did 
not include an inquiry into the conduct 
of the police. 

Mr. SEXTON : There are some cases 
which were not the subject of judicial 
inquiry, and I wish to ask whether the 
Town Commissioners of Cashel have not 
stated that they would be prepared to — 
submit affidavits to the Executive, and 
whether, if such affidavits are submitted, 
the right hon. Gentleman will, at least, 
order a Departmental Inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Any docu- 
ments, whether affidavits or not, will 
receive full consideration. Until I see 
them, I cannot promise to found any | 
action upon them. 


Cashel and Tipperary. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: How is it that 
an inquiry is promised to the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone in reference to the 
conduct of a medical officer, while the 
public are refused an inquiry into the 
action of the police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
analogy between the two cases. The 
question brought forward by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone was as to the 
alleged misconduct of an official of the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the House to 
understand that the Government will 
inquire into the action of a doctor who 
had received a red ticket, and will not 
inquire into the action of policemen who 
has broken the heads of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member seems to think that no inquiry 
has been made ; of course I have made an 
inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON : The question which I 
ask and press is, whether an inquiry 
will be ordered if the Board to which I 
have referred submits documents ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot be 
expected to answer hypothetical ques- 
tions of that character. Any documents 
submitted will receive attention, but I 
cannot promise that an inquiry will be 
held. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
Have not the Police Authorities con- 
veyed to the right hon. Gentleman the 
fact that the red ticket which has been 
alluded to was not marked “urgent,” 
and that it was not usual for a dispensary 
doctor to go out after dispensary hours 
in response to tickets not marked 
“urgent,” and if these facts have been 
given by the police, why does the right 
hon. Gentleman insist on any inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This question 
would have been more properly asked in 
relation to the previous question on the 
Paper ; but, of course, if the statements 
which the hon. Gentleman makes are 
accurate, that will come out when the 
inquiry is instituted. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : I 
wish to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to convey to the 
House that no persons were injured by 
the charge of the police at Cashel; from 
whom did the right hon. Gentleman de- 
rive his information on this matter, and 
does he know that some people who were 
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injured declined to report their injuries 
for fear of prosecution? I also wish to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will inquire from the various chemists 
and apothecaries in Cashel as to the 
number of people treated by them for 
injuries. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My answer 
was given on the best investigation I 
could make. No cases of injury have 
been treated in the hospitals or infirmaries 
of the district. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: There is no 
hospital in Cashel, and I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will inquire of 
the apothecary near the Post Office 
whether he did not treat people for in- 
juries received from the police batons? I 
want to know the character of the men 
he treated, and whether they were all 
teetotallers. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR:: I do not see the 
relevancy of the last observation of the 
hon. Member. The question of the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone was meant to 
elicit the fact that serious injuries, as far 
as could be discovered, had not been in- 
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flicted. 1 take it that injuries which 


are treated by an apothecary are not 
serious injuries. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is no in- 
firmary at Cashel except the poor 
house. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: As it is important 
to know what the right hon. Gentleman 
deems to be serious injuries, may I ask 
whether eight or ten wounds inflicted on 
the head of a person by a constable while 
the person was held by other ee 
can be called a serious injury ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would de- 
pend on the nature of the injuries. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What infirmary 
js there at Cashel ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I coupled 
Cashel with Tipperary, as they are 
habitually coupled in Debate on this 
subject. 

Mr. SHEEHY: What infirmary is 


there at Tipperary ? 
[No answer was given.] 


ACTIONS AGAINST THE IRISH CON- 
STABULARY. 
CLANCY (Dublin Co., 


Mr. N.)31 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
the practice of the Government in any 
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cases to pay the costs of the defence in 
actions brought against the Irish Con- 
stabulary for acts done in their capacity 
of constables ; and, if so, in what class 
of cases; whether it is the practice of 
the Government, in cases in which 
damages are obtained against members 
of the Irish Constabulary for acts done 
in their capacity of constables, to defray 
such damages out of the public funds ; 
and if payment is ever made out of 
public funds in respect of either costs or 
damages, under what head in the 
Estimates is the money. voted? Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that in one 
of these cases a verdict for £100 damages 
has been given against the police, and is 
it proposed in that case that the Govern- 
ment shall pay the damages and costs ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The rule as 
to the payment of the legal expenses 
of constables, against whom proceed- 
ings have been taken for’acts done 
by them in the execution of their 
duty, isthe same in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, the London ' Metropolitan 
Police, and in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. The invariable practice is for 
the constable, in the first instance, to 
defend himself; and when the proceed- 
ings have terminated, the propriety of 
indemnifying him is considered and 
decided by Government. If it be found 
to be a case for indemnifying the 
constable, the costs of the defence are 
charged to the Law Charges Vote, sub- 
head “Defence of Officials,” and the 
damages are charged against the Con- 
stabulary Vote, sub-head “ Incidental 
Expenses.” 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Are we to 
understand that the action of a constable 
in the discharge of his duty covers a case 
in which he has exceeded the limits of 
his duty ; and are we to understand that 
two or three Law Officers of the Crown, 
as in the case tried in Dublin yesterday, 
are retained to defend the constabulary 
at the cost of the Crown and not of the 
accused person ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
question which I must leave to my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland to answer. What I 
referred to was an act done by a con- 
stable in the execution of his duty. 
The question whether he exceeded his 
duty must be decided by the Court. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
Attorney General whether, in such a 
case, the expenses of the Law Officers of 
the Crown in defending a constable 
would be charged upon the taxpayers if 
it is found that he acted illegally ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELALD (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I know nothing of the case 
except from what I have seen in the 
Public Press. I think the question of the 
hon. and learned Member had better be 
put upon the Paper. 


POLICE “ SHADOWING” IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state the number of 
constables employed for the last six 
months, and now employed in Ireland, 


in the operation known as shadowing, 


and the cost to the State in pay, allowances, 
and car hire of those constables ? 


Mr. DILLON: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the question, I wish 
to supplement it by another of which I 
I have given him private notice. Is it 
true, as stated in the Jrish Times this 
morning, that the Executive Government 
in Ireland have ordered the police to put 
a stop to this system of shadowing ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; 
there is no truth in that statement. In 
regard to the question on the Paper, the 
Constabulary Authorities report that 1t is 
not the practice to employ constables 
specially on the duty in question. The 
number discharging this duty on any 
particular day would depend upon the 
particular circumstances of that day. 
There is no record of the additional cost 
involved by this duty ; butit consists, for 
the most part, of car hire, which is 
believed to amount to no considerable 
sum, as police transport cars are, when 
possible, made available. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the practice of 
shadowing at Dungarvan Fair has been 
given up in consequence of the issue of a 
circular by the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary ? Has such a circular been 
issued ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; there 
is not a word of truth in the report. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that, in the case of 
Mr. Thomas Barry and others who have 
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been lately shadowed, they were followed 
all over Ireland by the same constables? 


[No answer was given.] 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House, or 
place in the Library, a copy of the in- 
structions under which Commissioners 
of Police in Ireland act in directing 
persons to be shadowed by constables in 
the mode recently adopted ; whether he 
has seen copies of the instantaneous 
photographs, taken on Whit Monday, in 
three different parts of the town of 
Tipperary, by the hon. Member for 
North Monaghan, showing the Rev. 
Father Humphries shadowed by two 
constables, namely, John Ahern and 
Jeremiah Wallace, as he was going 
about his pastoral duties ; whether he is 
aware of any precedent in English police 
procedure for such treatment of any of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, unless when 
pursued on account of definite crimes for 
which they were about to be brought to 
trial ; and whether he will re-consider his 
sanction of a practice which risks the 
infliction of grave inconvenience ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam not aware 
that any written general instructions of 
the formal kind to which the hon. 
Gentleman alludes have been issued on 
the subject since the present Govern- 
ment came into Office; those issued 
previously are of a confidential character. 
I have not had the pleasure of seeing the 
photographs in question. In answer to 
paragraph (3) the shadowing is in 
connection with a definite class of 
offences against the law, and I have not 
the least doubt that if any English t »wn 
were in the condition of Tipperary 
measures of at least equal severity would 
be adopted. 

Mr. PICTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will accept 
copies of these photographs ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes; I shall 
feel very much obiiged if the hon. 
Gentleman will give me copies of them. 

Mr. DILLON: Have any instructions 
in regard to this system of shadowing 
been issued since the right hon. Gentle- 
man came into Office? It is different 
from anything of the kind that existed 
under the right hoo. Gentleman’s prede- 
cessors. The House is entitled to know 

Mr. Flynn 
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whether this system of shadowing ha® 
been introduced on the authority of 
particular Magistrates or constables, or 
whether fresh instructions have been. 
issued. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not admit 
the correctness of the assertion that there 
is a great variation between the present 
and the previous system. As far as I 
am aware, no instructions of a formal 
kind have been issued by the Govern- 
ment in Dublin, and of course I am in 
constant communication with the officials. 

Mr. DILLON: I must press for a 
distinct answer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated in the House the other day 
that this system of shadowing was done 
under his authority. Ican state of my 
own knowledge that the system of 
shadowing now pursued is something 
absolutely different from anything 
which ever took place in the country 
before. Are we to understand that this 
system of shadowing was initiated with- 
out an order of the Executive, and on the 
responsibility of individual Magistrates 
or policemen ? 

Earn COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley): Are we to understand that 
during the years 1880-82 this practice 
existed? I was in Ireland at the time, 
and saw nothing of it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The time to 
which the noble Lord refers was when 
Lord Cowper was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and I do not know that the 
system to which I allude was in operation 
before the Lord Lieutenancy of Lord 
Spencer. On the 19th of June, 1882, 
Mr. Healy asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division (Sir G. Trevelyan’, then Chief 
Secretary, whether his attention had been 
called toa statement in a Belfast news- 
paper to the effect that Inspectors of police 
had watched a local contractor, and the 
right hon. Gentleman replied, “ It is quite 
true that the police have Leen carefully 
watching persons, but I decline to say on 
what ground.” ; 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I may explain 
to the House that this man was suspec 
of being the murderer of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. It turned out that he was 
unjustly suspected; but he was perse- 
cuted by that abominable system for 
over 12 months. 

Mr. DILLON: I state of my own 
knowledge that the system of shadowing 
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now pursued was never in force before. 
The question and answer which the 
right hon. Gentleman has just read had 
no reference to a system of shadowing 
similar to that which is now adopted. 
It simply amounted to watching. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is impossible to 
raise’ an argument now as to what 
happened in 1882. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman mentioned it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Only in answer toa 
question by the noble Lord the Member 
for the Barnsley Division (Earl Compton). 

Mr. DILLON: The noble Lord did 
not mention that year. 

Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.) : I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that if the same state of things 
existed in England that exists in Tip- 
perary the same method of shadowing 
would be observed. Are we to under- 
stand that if in the town of Buckingham 
a state of things existed similar to that 
which exists in Tipperary the system of 
shadowing by the police would be 
enforced at Buckingham ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member must know either very little of 
Buckingham or very little of Tip- 


perary. ‘ 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): Questions of this kind mustoccupy 
a great deal of the time of the House 
unless the First Lord of the Treasury will 
consent to take the Irish Police Vote at 
some very early date. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman do that ? 

*Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, West- 
minster): If the right hon. Gentleman 
will repeat the question on another day, 
I will endeavour to answer it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will repeat the 
question to-morrow. 


CHARGE AGAINST POLICE SERGEANT 
LORD. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief ‘neath: 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether, in the Report furnished 
to him in the case of charges of forgery 
and fraud made by John Maher, of 
Lorrha, against Sergeant Lord, of that 
station, the fact is stated that some time 
after Maher had made his complaint to 
the Inspector General of Constabulary, 
he was waited on by Mr. Doolan, J.P., 
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with an offer of the money that Lord 
had previously refused to pay him ; and 
whether, in view of this presumptive 
evidence that the amount claimed was 
due, and that Sergeant Lord was guilty 
of fraud on the Police Authorities by 
returning as a voucher a forged receipt 
for the money that had not been paid, 
the Government will direct the Attorney 
General to consider the case with a view 
to the vindication of justice ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Local 
Constabulary officer reports that he has 
not ascertained that the Magistrate 
mentioned intervened at any time as 
alleged, nor has the further inquiry 
instituted resulted in any discovery 
that the Sergeant had acted improperly 
in thecase. The Inspector General is 
still pursuing the inquiry. 


MR. THOMAS BARRY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, in view of the fact that 
civil proceedings have been taken by Mr. 
Thomas Barry, P.L.G., against District 
Inspector Ball, R.L.C. Fermoy, for 
alleged assault, he will cause instruc- 
tions to be issued to the Constabulary 
Authorities in Ireland not to proceed with 
the charge against Mr. Barry under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act arising out of the proceedings for 
which the civil action has been brought 
by him, until the said action has been 
brought to a trial? 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether a warrant has 
been issued for the arrest of Mr. Barry, 
P.L.G., at the instance of a policeman 
named Drought, against whom Mr. 
Barry had previously instituted legal 
proceedings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am unable at 
present to answer the question of the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), 
and, in regard to the other question, it 
would be a dangerous precedent to lay it 
down that a prosecution could be deferred 
by the person prosecuted bringing an 
action. There seems no ground for fear- 
ing that the prosecution will prejudice 
the civil action. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Barry’s house 
was broken into the night before last and 
Mr. Barry made prisoner? As the case 
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has been adjourned owing to some legal 
technicality, will he give instructions 
that the civil action shall take precedence 
of.any other proceedings ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have received 
no intimation of the fact mentioned by 
the hon. Member, and I am unable, in 
the present state of my knowledge of the 
circumstances, to lay down a general 
principle. 

Dr. TANNER : Is it not the fact that 
this member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary has already been charged with 
participating in a savage assault in which 
a poor woman was killed, and will the 
right hon. Gentleman remove him from 
Fermoy where his action. is occasioning 
much disturbance ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information that would enable me to 
reply to the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that it is the 
practice of the police when charged with 
an offence to serve summonses by way 
of retaliation. Was not that so in the 
case of Withams and Fleming? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a question arising out of the 
answer. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON : I thought I 
was giving point to the matter by 
referring to a particular instance. In 
this case, was it not within the knowledge 
of the police that Mr. Barry was about 
to bring a civilaction, had he not already 
taken preliminary steps, and have not 
the subsequent proceedings of the police 
been taken by way of retaliation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information to lead me to suppose that 
that was the case. My impression is 
the other way. 


THE CLANRICARDE TENANTRY. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway,S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Head 
Constable Judge and the police in 
Portumna have been going amongst the 
Clanriearde tenantry with a list of the 
tenants who they say paid their rents; 
who supplied this list to Head Constable 
Judge ; and by whose orders this con- 
stable and the police under him are 
doing this duty of bailiff for Lord 
Clanricarde ? 

Mr. Flynn 
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New Tipperary. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have received 
no information that will enable me to 
answer the question. Inquiry is being 
made. 


Mr. SHEEHY: I will repeat the 
question to-morrow. 


CHARGE AGAINST THE IRISH POLICE. 

Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of two 
constables of the Irish Constabulary who 
were convicted before County Court 
Judge Henn, at Gort, on the 13th inst., 
ona chatge of the false arrest and im- 
prisonment of two men, named John 
Morressy and Martin Fahy, at Portumna, 
and ordered to pay damages and costs, 
including the fees of counsel ; whether 
it was by the instructions of the Crown 
that Mr. Blake, the Crown Prosecutor, 
defended the police; is it the intention 
of the Crown to pay the cost of the 
trial, and also the damages awarded 
against the police; and whether any 
action will be taken by the Police 
Authorities against the constables for 
their conduct in this matter? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The reply to 
the inquiry in the first. paragraph is in 
the affirmative; to that in the second 
paragraph in the negative. Pending 
the result of an appeal, I am not ina 
position to make a further statement. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that the legal expenses will only be paid 
in the event of the men being convicted ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Six. The 
hon. Gentleman must not understand 
anything of the kind. 


THE POLICE AT NEW TIPPERARY. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is a fact that, on 
the 11th instant, during the night, the 
police burnt down a green flag which 
was on a flag-staff at New Tipperary ; 
whether it was replaced, on the night 
of the 15th, by a flag, which was seized 
and carried off on the 16th; what 
authority have the police for taking what 
does not belong to them; is it legal for 
the police to do so; and will he inquire 
into the circumstances of the seizures 
with the view of preventing their re- 
currence ? 
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Evictions on the 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that it 
is the case that the police removed the 
pole and flag on each of the days men- 
tioned, but it is not the case the poles 
were erected at New Tipperary. They 
were in Henry Street, Old Tipperary. 
The police removed the pole and flag 
because it was an obstruction. When it 
was replaced on the night of the 14th, 
they warned the people living in the 
vicinity that it should be removed. The 
police took it with them because nobody 
claimed it, and it could not be left lying 
on the street. The police acted legally 
in the discharge of their duty. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Can the hon. Gentleman say whether 
some delay has been caused because the 
Chief Registrar devoted part of his 
Report to criticisms of the proceedings 
of the Select Committee last year ! 

Sir H. MAXWELL: No, Sir. I think 


those criticisms were necessary. 


PRISON WARDERS’ UNIFORMS. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick, City): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has received 
complaints from warders of Irish gaols 
that they have been subjected to annoy- 
ance from the fact of being compelled to 
wear Official prison uniform in public ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Inone instance 
only does such a complaint appear to have 
been received by the Irish Government. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, E.): 
As the system has been instituted 
only by the régime of the right hon. 
Gentleman, will he, as head of the 
Prisons Board, give directions for the 
discontinuance of it, and allow the 
warders to wear ordinary clothes when 
away on their holidays? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no- 
thing to add to my answer. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, S.): Might I 
ask the Home Secretary what is the 
custom in England. Are the prison 


officials compelled to wear their uniforms | 


when not on duty ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I answered that 
question the other day. I said that the 
warders of convict prisoners were under 
such a rule. 


GUNS FOR THE MAURITIUS. 
Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): I beg to ask the Secretary 
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of State for War whether it is the case 
that the fortifications in Mauritius 
recently completed are still without the 
‘promised big guns, without which the 
fortifications are ineffective ; and, if so, 
when the necessary guns will be ready 
to be mounted ? 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I am sorry that it has not 
yet been possible to issue these guns. 
The guns now coming in are being issued 
according to the relative importance of 
the places to be defended. 


EVICTIONS ON THE OLPHERT 
ESTATE. 

Mr. DALTON (Donegal, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state the 
total number of families to be evicted 
during the coming week on the Olphert 
estate; whether he has seen the state- 
ment that Mr. Olphert boasted that by 
November next the Falcarragh district 
shall be laid waste, and that not a tenant 
shall hold a foot of his soil; whether 
fresh proceedings have been taken which, 
if persisted in, will have the effect of 
bringing the number of families rendered 
homeless in the Falcarragh district up to 
the appalling total of 600; and whether, 
in view of the desolation which must 
result from this, and in view of the fact 
that the Government have dropped the 
Land Bill, which contained a provision 
for the relief of congested districts, he 
can see his way to adopting a similar 
course to that taken by the President of 
the Board of Trade when Chief Secre- 
tary, in the case of the Clanricarde 
tenantry, or will he take any steps what- 
ever to relieve the destitution of the 
district ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
there are 43 evictions pending on the 
Olphert estate for next week, in con- 
sequence of the continued operation of 
the Plan of Campaign. I have not seen 
the statement attributed to Mr. Olphert, 
that he boasted that by November next 
the Falcarragh district should be laid 
waste, nor do I believe it to be true that 
| he made it. Asa matter of fact, he has 
already settled with a number of his 
tenants. I understand that proceedings 
are pending which will bring up the 
total number of families whose position 
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is imperilled by the Plan of Campaign 
to 458. Itisnot a fact that the Pur- 
chase of Land Bill has been dropped. 





THE WORKMEN OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether it is intended at the end 
of the present contract to cause the staff 
employed in general cleaning, painting 
roofs, &c., of the Houses of Parliament, 
to be paid through the Clerk of the 
Works, without any deduction of their 
pay for the benefit of a middleman ? 


Mr. C. GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): 
Before that question is answered I will 
ask theright hon. Gentlemanif he is aware 
that the London County Council has done 
everything in its power to eliminate the 
presence of middlemen in the sense 
indicated in this question from all its con- 
tracts ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, Dublin Univer- 
sity): I am not responsible for the action 
of the London County Council. 


Mr. C. GRAHAM: I am afraid I 
made myself but imperfectly understood. 
I wished to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware of the fact I have 
stated. 


Mr. PLUNKET: I do not think I am 
required to express any opinion on that 
subject. 


Mr. C.GRAHAM: Still I have not 
made myself plain—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
What the London County Council may 
have done has nothing whatever to do 
with this question. 

Mr. PLUNKET: The system under 
which contracts for labour and materials 
are entered into by the Office of Works 
has been referred to a Departmental 
Committee, with a view to the matter 
being fully considered before any fresh 
contract is entered into. This Commit- 
tee will inquire into the question as to the 
mode of paying the staff employed about 
the Houses of Parliament to be adopted 
in the future. 


PLYMOUTH BARRACKS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War what are 
the rules in regard to the admission of 
tradesmen to the forts and barracks at 
Plymouth ; and whether any respectable 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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tradesman of the town will be allowed a 
pass on application ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The general 
principle of recent rules is to limit as 
far as possible the admission of persons 
to military works and buildings, except 
upon business. Provision is made for a 
pass for tradesmen and others who may 
be admitted to the residential portion of 
any fort or barrack, at the discretion of 
the General Officer commanding the dis- 
trict. 


LAND COMMISSION—QUEEN’S 
COUNTY. 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state the number of casses of appeals 
from the fair rents fixed by the Sub- 
Commission for Queen’s County that were 
disposed of by the Chief Commission at 
its recent sitting ; and in how many cases 
were the rents fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sion reduced, confirmed, and increased 
respectively ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
obliged if the hon. Member will defer 
this question till Monday, as the Chief 
Commission is now on circuit. 


THE DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF LAND BILL. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of his previous declarations on the 
subject, he will use his influence with 
political friends to prevent the progress 
of the Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) Bill being prevented by 
them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It isa fact that, 
so far as Iam concerned, so far as the 
Irish Government are concerned, we 
view with approval the Bill brought in 
by the hon. Member. I have no power to 
do what he suggests, but I do what I can 
by making this specific declaration in 
favour of the Bill. 


LOCAL REGISTRY OF TITLES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if it is his 
intention to proceed with the Local 
Registry of Titles (Ireland) Bill this 
Session ? 
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Mr. MADDEN : The Bill will, I hope, 
be in the hands.of hon. Members in a few 
days. 


THE REV. MR. MACRAE. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any charge of 
boycotting or intimidation has been 
made against the Rev. David Macrae, a 
minister of religion at Dundee, who is at 
present travelling in Ireland for the 
benefit of his health; and on what 
grounds he was recently “shadowed ” by 
the police while travelling from New- 
bridge to Clongorey ? 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, on the same subject, 
whether the Rev. Mr. Macrae, of Dundee, 
and his wife, when visiting Clongorey on 
Thursday last, were shadowed by a 
policeman named Keating, who followed 
them from point to point on a bicycle, 
going everywhere the visitors went to ; 
and whether he can say why they were 
so shadowed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
charge of boycotting or intimidation 
against the rev. gentleman, and not the 
slightest foundation that he was sha- 
dowed. The policeman referred to was 
engaged on a wholly different matter. 


WHISKY BONDING. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether it is intended to limit the 
Committee on Bonding and Blending 
Whisky to considering the propriety of 
applying the Food and Drugs Act and the 
Merchandise Marks Act solely to foreign 
spirits, and to mixtures of foreign with 
British spirits ; and if so, has he con- 
sidered the possible result therefrom, 
namely, a recommendation to penalise or 
prohibit certain makes of foreign spirits 
and blends as nefarious or unwholesome, 
while there could be no inquiry into the 
case of home spirits manufactured in 
the same way or of the same ingredients, 
which are passed off on the public as 
Irish or Scotch whisky ? 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is not intended to 
place any such limit, and the terms of 
reference, which will be placed on the 
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Paper, will include the points referred 
to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I am obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


RETIRING WARRANTS—“ REGINA PF. 
MITCHELL.” 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
1 beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been drawn to 
complaints that a restrictive Treas 
limit of compensation of 1882 was with- 
held from the knowledge of Officers of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers 
when they were invited to retire under 
the Royal Warrants of 1881 and 1884; 
whether the principle of “ acturial calcu- 
lations” has been applied to all cases of 
regimental and fuli Colonels of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, and 
also to the cases of Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Royal Engineers, subsequent to that of 
Colonel E. M. Lloyd, who retired under 
the provisions of those warrants; whether 
@ Treasury limit or Departmental ruling 
of September, 1882, has been applied to 
the’ cases of those Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Royal Engineers, who retired under the 
above-named warrants, from Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. R. James to the case of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel F. B. Mainguy, thereby 
reducing their life annuities for loss 
sustained under warrants of a later date 
than 1872 to £150 a year, instead of 
granting them the compensation they 
were entitled to on “actuarial calcula- 
tions,” as stipulated by both the 
warrants; whether he will lay such 
Minute or ruling upon the Table of the 
House ; and whether it is true that 
this Minute or ruling has been filed in 
the Royal Courts of Justice in the 
demurrer and plea in the recent case of 
“Mitchell v. Regina” ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: My answer to 
the first three of the hon. Member’s 
questions is “ Yes,” with the exception 
that there is no stipulation in the Warrant 
as to actuarial calculations. To the 
fourth question I must answer “No ;” 
and as to the fifth, I have no information 
at my disposal. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg, also, to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether it is true that in 
1886-7 he returned as surplus to the 
Treasury, under Vote 19, £25,720, 
voted by Parliament for the compensa- 
tion of retired Officers ; whether, in each 
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successive year up to the present date, 
large sums voted by Parliament for the 
same purpose have been returned into the 
Exchequer; and whether, under these 
circumstances, he is prepared to recom- 
mend to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the unsatisfied claim of the sup- 
pliant in “ Mitchell v. Regina,” and any of 
his brother Officers who may have 
been underpaid, for favourable consi- 
deration ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I must refer 
the hon. Member to the answer given 
by the First Lord of the Treasury on the 
12th of this month. 


THE VERY REV. DR. M‘ALROY. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
can explain the grounds which induced 
the Prisons Board neither to dismiss nor 
to censure the very Rev. Dr. M‘Alroy, 
P.P., chaplain of Tullamore Goal, who, 
when summoned to give evidence relative 
to the conveyance of a suit of clothes to 
the hon. Member for North East Cork, 
Mr. William O’Brien, while a prisoner in 
Tullamore Gaol in 1887, first before Mr. 
Joyce, who conducted an inquiry on 
oath on behalf of the Prisons Board, and 
subsequently before Mr. Burke, Chair- 
man of the Prisons Board, refused abso- 


lutely to appear before either gentleman 
or give any evidence, sworn or other- 
wise, in relation to the inquiry, whereas 


the Rev. Father O’Dougherty, late 
chaplain of Derry Gaol, was dis- 
missed by the Prisons Board for refusing 
to answer certain questions which he 
considered ought not to have been put to 
a minister of religion, when giving 
evidence in an inquiry conducted by Mr. 
Joyce, on behalf of the Prisons Board, 
relative to the conveyance of letters out 
of the prison, with which it was not 
proved Father O’Dougherty had any- 
thing to do? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that it appears, from 
the Minutes of Evidence in the Office, 
that the Rev. Dr. McAlroy not only did 
not refuse to give evidence before Mr. 
Bourke, Chairman of the Prisons Board, 
but was examined upon oath by him 
with regard to the conveyance of a suit 
of clothes to Mr. O’Brien, M.P. From 
the Report received from Mr. Inspector 
Joyce on the same subject, it does not 

Mr. Cuninghame Graham 
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appear that the Rev. Dr. McAlroy was 
called upon by him to give evidence upon 
the subject, but an inquiry has been 
to-day addressed to Mr. Joyce on the 
matter. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
AT PLYMOUTH. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
in accordance with the usual practice, he 
has sanctioned the employment of an In- 
spector, two sergeants, and a number of 
constables belonging to the A Division of 
the Metropolitan Police, at the'forthcom- 
ing Royal Agricultural Show at Ply- 
mouth ; that the sergeants will be repre- 
sented by two sub-inspectors, and the 
constables by sub-inspectors and ser- 
geants, tothe exclusionof theconstablesin 
the A Reserve, who are available for duty 
of this kind; and that, in consequence 
of a similar arrangement last year, the 
number of sergeants left at home was 
insufficient for the proper performance 
of the sectional duties ; and, whether he 
will take steps to prevent such an 
irregularity in the future P 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have sanctioned, 
in accordance with a practice which has 
existed for many years, the employment 
of a certain number of officers of the 
Metropolitan Police at the forthcoming 
Agricultural Show at Plymouth. The 
selection of these officers is entirely in the 
discretion of the Commissioner. I have 
no information of any inconvenience or 
irregularity having arisen in the past, or 
being likely toarise in the present year. 


HELIGOLAND. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he is aware that on the 6th 
September, 1887, the hon. Member 
for Mid Cork moved the reduction of 
the Foreign and Colonial Vote by £1,000, 
in order to urge on the Government the 
propriety of the cession of the island of 
Heligoland to Germany, and that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies then 
stated that “it is not the intention nor 
the desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
to part with Heligoland to Germany ;” 
and what has occurred since that date to 
cause the Government to alter its inten- 
tion ? 
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*Sir J. FERGUSSON: What has 
occurred since that date has been the 
settlement of the outlines of an arrange- 
ment in which the cession of Heligoland 
forms part. 


CHATHAM CONVICT PRISON 
OFFICIALS AND IRISH CONVICTS. 
Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in view of the fact that 
there exists in the public mind a sus- 
picion that so much soreness must neces- 
sarily remain in the minds of certain 
officials of Chatham Convict Prison, 
against whom charges of cruelty, &c., 
were made by Messrs. Daly, Egan, and 
other prisoners in that establishment, 
towards said prisoners for having made 
said charges, as to make it very difficult 
for the officials in question to discharge 
impartially and without friction their 
duties in relation to such prisoners, he 
will, in the interests of the officials 
involved, direct the removal of the 
prisoners in question to some other 
convict establishment where no ground 
can exist for such suspicions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen no 
evidence that there exists in the public 
mind any suspicion of the kind referred 
to. lam assured, as a matter of fact, 
by the Directors of Convict Prisons, that 
there is no difficulty in the way of the 
impartial discharge of their duties by 
the officials of Chatham Prison, and that 
no sort of soreness exists in their minds 
in consequence of the complaints that 
have been made against them. No 
cause, therefore, exists for the removal 
of the prisoners in question on these 
grounds. I may point out that the com- 
plaints and the events to which they 
refer occurred some 18 months or two 
years ago, yet the prisoners admitted to 
the visitors that their treatment had im- 
proved during the last 18 months. This 
shows that the officers do not cherish any 
resentment, as the question seems to 
suggest. 

Dr. KENNY : I wish also to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in view of the fact that 
the recent official inquiry into the 
charges and allegations of cruelty and 
petty annoyances, &c., made by Messrs. 
Daly, Egan, and other prisoners under- 
going penal servitude in Chatham Prison, 


against officials in that prison, has failed ' 
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to satisfy public opinion in Ireland and 
elsewhere as to the truth or otherwise of 
said charges and allegations, and as to 
the impartiality of the said inquiry, he 
will consent to grant a sworn inquiry, 
by independent and non-official persons, 
as to the truth of the charges put 
forward ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no reason 
to believe that public opinion has not 
been satisfied by the thoroughly exhaus- 
tive and impartial inquiry of the Prison 
Visitors at Chatham Prison, which, to my 
mind, is quite conclusive on the subject. 
of the charges and allegations of cruelty 
and petty annoyance made by Messrs.. 
Daly, Egan, dnd other prisoners. I have: 
no power to grant a sworn inquiry, but 
the essential feature of the inquiry just 
concluded is that it was conducted by 
independent and non-official persons. 
The Visitors were instituted for the very 
purpose of having a non-official Court of 
Review as to the conduct of prison 
officials. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
done anything with a view to removing 
Scotch convicts from Chatham ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am in communi- 
cation with the Scotch Office. 

Dr. KENNY: Is the right. hon.. 
Gentleman aware that a great number of 
public bodies in Ireland have passed 
resolutions expressing the opposite 
opinion conveyed by the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the inquiry having 
been thorough and impartial ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not agree 
with that view. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: We shall raise 
this question on the Estimates. 


CORONERS’ ,JURIES AND THE IRISH 
POLICE. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Government will assent to a Return 
giving, for the three years ended 31st 
May, 1890, particulars of any verdicts 
returned by Coroners’ Juries, and of any 
prosecutions instituted ayainst members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, with 
the results of the latter, and specifying 
whether any action has been taken by 
the Government in relation to the per- 
sons implicated; and, if so, what has 
been its nature ? 

3 D 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; but if 
the hon. Member will ask for a Return 
for 10 years, I will consider the matter. 


THE POLICE AND THE CASHEL 
COMMISSONERS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland by what authority, 
and for what reason, groups of p»licemen 
hung about the entrance to the Town 
Hall of Cashel at the time appointed for 
the last meeting of the Municipal Com- 
missioners, and took down the name of 
each Commissioner as he entered ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR:,I must ask 
the hon. Member to defer this question. 
I am making inquiries. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will put it to- 


morrow. 


CUSTOMS CLERKS IN LONDON 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. ROYDEN (Liverpool, W., Tox- 

teth): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 

Treasury if it is intended that the pro- 


AND 


visions of the Treasury Order, dated 10th 
August, 1889, which gave effect to the 
recommendations of the Ridley Commis- 


sion, and which are now under the 
consideration of the Treasury, on their 
application to the clerks of the Customs 
in London, will also be applied to the 
clerical staff of the Customs at Liverpool ; 
and, if so, whether the Treasury will 
apply the same treatment to clerks of 
the present staff at both places whose 
positions are analogous ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL : Iam not sure that 
I understand the precise meaning of the 
question put by my hon. Friend, but he 
will see that it is not possible for me to 
give any general pledge, such as his 
question suggests, upon cases not before 
me, without reference to the different 
conditions of each particular case. 


THE MORFA COLLIERY DISASTER. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the learned 
counsel who attended the inquiry into the 
Morfa Colliery Disaster, South Wales, on 
behalf of the Government, or any of the 
Inspectors of Mines, have made Reports 
upon the inquiry; and, if so, whether 
such Reports will be placed upon the 
Table of the House ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir ; Reports 
have been made by the learned counsel, 
and by one of the Inspectors. These are 
now with the printers, and they will be 
presented to Parliament in due course. 


STRANORLAR UNION. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether the Irish Executive 
have yet arrived at any decision as to 
the relief to be given to the funds of the 
Stranorlar Union, in respect of the charges 
thrown on them by and through the 
improper removal from Scotland to that 
Union of the wife and children of James 
M‘Cormick while the latter was in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. MADDEN: I have made inquiry 
on the subject of the question of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman since a 
former question put to me by him, and 
I have looked at the various Acts of 
Parliament bearing on this subject, and 
I am unable to find any means by which 
relief could be given to the funds of the 
Stranorlar Union in respect of the charges 
cast on them by the removal from Scot- 
land of the persons referred to in this 
and the former questions of the hon. 


Member. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Did not a 
similar case occur last week, when a 
man who had been 65 years in this 
country was sent back to an Irish 
Union? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no informa- 
tion with regard to that matter of fact. 
It is too complicated a question for the 
Government to promise to introduce 
legislation this Session. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Seeing that this 
is becoming a general practice with 
regard to Ireland, will the Government 
afford facilities for passing a Bill if it is 
brought in by a private Member ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask for notice 
of that question. 


SHADOWING. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state the number of 
persons “shadowed ” in Ireland, and the 
number “watched” by the police, and 
the number of policemen engaged in 
these operations ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
cannot give a definite answer to this 
question. The number of persons whom 
it is considered necessary to keep under 
supervision and the number of police 
engaged on such duty vary from day to 
day. 
Min. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give a Return of the 
names and addresses of persons who have 
been shadowed since he came into office, 
and the causes of the shadowing? I do 
not think there will be any objection on 
the part of these people to have their 
names given. 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: I fear it would 
be impracticable to obtain such 
Return. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did the right 
hon. Gentleman say it was impracticable 
or objectionable ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must have 
notic2 of the question. I should think 
it would be impracticable. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been called to the Order 
contained in page 212 of the Police Code, 
issued in 1881, by the then head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, 
Scotland Yard, in which it is laid down 
that, “in keeping observation on suspected 

ersons, great care must be taken that 

attention is not attracted ;” if the police 
in Tipperary have recently adopted a 
contrary system, persistently following 
and obtruding their presence on certain 
subjects of Her Majesty in such a 
manner as to amount at Common Law 
to an “unlawful setting upon one’s per- 
son ;” and if the police in this matter 
act under any statutory authority ; and, 
if not, whether a case will be submitted 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, in 
order to ascertain the legality or other- 
wise of this practice ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not seen 
the Order in question. No doubt, in 
many cases of suspected persons the 
watching would be more effectual if it 
could be done without attracting atten- 
tion. I am advised that the police have 
not acted illegally, and no new practice 
has been established. 


{June 19, 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
that it is. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
TELEGRAPHISTS. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
the official shorthand writer, sent by the 


‘Postal Authorities to a National Con- 


ference of Telegraphists recently held, 
has reported that resolutions strongly 
protesting against the writer’s presence 
at the meeting were passed ; and whether, 
in view of the great dissatisfaction there- 
by caused, he will in future abstain from 
sending such Government reporters to 
such meetings ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: Having seen the short- 
hand notes of the Conference to which 
the hon. Member refers, I have no inten- 
tion of modifying the conditions on which 
meetings for the discussion of official 
questions are allowed to be held. Addi- 
tional evidence of the value of such a 
Report is furnished by the request which 
reached me yesterday from the officer 
who acted, I believe, as Chairman of the 
Conference, to be supplied with a copy 
of the official report for the use of his 
committee, a request which I have had 
great pleasure in granting. 


POLICE GRIEVANCES. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether policemen 
are entitled to form a combination for 
their mutual benefit and redress of griev- 
ances connected with their work and 
wages ; and whether they are at liberty 
to hold meetings without complying with 
regulations similar to those imposed upon 
the Post Office employés? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If the police have 
any grievances or causes of complaint 
the Police Rules direct that such griev- 
ances can at any time be laid before the 
Commissioner through the superinten- 
dents of the divisions. I apprehend that 
combinations of the kind referred to 
would be irregular. Meetings, aevording 
to the rules, can only be held by the per- 
mission of the Commissioner. These 
Police Rules are quite independent of 
any regulations which may be made by 


Dr. KENNY : Is not shadowing of the | #2y other Department of the State. 


nature which has been described calen- ! 


lated to lead to a breach of the peace ? 


Mr. C. GRAHAM: Am I to under- 
stand policemen are not at liberty to form 
3D 2 
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@ trades union, or to attend a public 
meeting to discuss their grievances ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot add any- 
thing to the answer I have already 
given. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the state- 
ment appearing in some of the news- 
papers is correct, that in future men 
entering the Postal Service will be 
required to give a written undertaking 
not to join the Postmen’s Union or 
attend any Union meetings ; and, if so, 
by whose authority has it been issued ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir ; the statement 
is not correct. 


POSTAL BLOCKS. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: In the absence 
of the hon. Member for Cornwall, 
Camborne, I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has seen the state- 
ments in the Hvening News and Post of 
the 18th, to the effect that, in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, work, according to all accounts, 
is being impeded at an increasing ratio, 
to the grave inconvenience of business 
men; and whether he still adheres 


to his declaration that there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for such state- 


ments ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have not only not 
seen the statements to which the hon. 
Member refers, but am assured by those 
who, on my behalf, have examined the 
paper mentioned that they are not to be 
foundthere. For the credit of the paper 


in question Iam glad that this should. 


be so, for had such statements been made, 
I should have felt constrained to qualify 
them as absolutely untrue. 


TRELAND —CHARGES AGAINST THE 
POLICE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland whether it is true that Mr. 
James O’Brien, of Killeagh, was arrested at 
Youghal Fair, last Monday, by a common 
policeman in plain clothes, who was oc- 
cupied in closely and offensively “shadow- 
ing” Mr. O’Brien; and if he can 
explain why Mr. Redmond, R.M., was 
specially telegraphed for to investigate 
the charge of this gentleman accused of 
obstructing his “shadow”? I beg also 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
watrant has been issued for the arrest 

Mr. C. Graham 


{COMMONS} 
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of Mr. Barry, P.L.G., at the instance of a 
policeman named Drought, against whom 
Mr. Barry had previously instituted 
legal proceedings. I have further 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the manner in 
which the police escort behaved to two 


‘political prisoners, Messrs. Thomas and 


William Kent, who were brought from 
the County Court gaol to a Court held in 
Fermoy, on Monday, the 16th of June, 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act’ and why, and for what 
reason, were the prisoners handcuffed ? 
Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone these questions. 


“SHARP V, WAKEFIELD.’’ 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
will lay upon the Table, as Parliamen- 
tary Papers, the following documents in 
connection with the licensing case of 
“Sharp v. Wakefield”; the statement 
of the case, and the judgments delivered 
in the Court of Appeal. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have made in- 
quiries and cannot ascertain that there 
are any precedents for the presentation to 
Parliament of documents relating to 
particular cases which have been the 
subject of consideration in the Law 
Courts. The ordinary Law Reports 
supply ample information as to the 
decisions of the Judges, and the facts 
upon which those decisions were based, 
and I see no reason to supplement those 
Reports in the manner proposed. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : Is there not ar 
exact precedent in 1875 when the Pro- 
tection of Property Bill was before the 
House, and when the charge to the 
Grand Jury at the Central Criminal 
Court by the late Recorder of London, 
in the well-known Trades Union case of 
Hibbert, was Jaid on the Table ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I will inquire into 
it, but I must say it appears an entirely 
different thing to give a charge to a 
Grand Jury and the papers now asked for. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): Only a Session or two ago the 
Under Secretary laid on the Table the 
Charge of Chief Baron Palles in the case 
of Mr. Blunt. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have promised to 
inquire, I can do no more at present. 
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AYLESBURY PRISON. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is correctly 
reported that he proposes to convert the 
local prison at Aylesbury into a convict 
prison; if so, why is an additional 
convict prison required ; has there been 
an increase in the total number of 
convicts in England; what will be the 
cost (if any) of converting the prison to 
its new purpose; and will the prison 
be appropriated to any particular class 
of convicts ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; it is the 
fact, that Aylesbury Prison has been 
closed as a local prison, in order that it 
may be converted into a convict prison 
in lieu of Woking Prison, which has 
been handed over to the War Depart- 
ment. It will not, therefore, be an 
additional convict prison. There has 
been no increase, but a decrease in the 
total number of convicts in England, 
and it is thus possible to give up the 
larger prison at Woking. The estimated 
cost of the necessary alterations is 
£16,500. It will be for female con- 
victs. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 


wich): Is Woking to be used as a 
military prison ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: No;; as barracks. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ GRIEVANCES. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that for several years clerks in the 
Central Telegraph Office, at smail salaries, 
have performed overtime of four hours 
and upwards without the “ quarter 
rate” ; whether he will make inquiry 
into these cases, with the view of paying 
these clerks the “rate” to which they 
are entitled ; whether clerks are em- 
ployed on wires rented by newspaper 
proprietors from 6 p.m. to 6 am., 
although the night duty in the Central 
Office was, owing to its severity, reduced 
from eight to seven hours; whether, 
considering the heavy work on their 
wires, he will consider the desirability 
of dividing these duties ; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that telegraph 
clerks frequently perform from eight to 
13 hours duty on Sundays, he will allow 


{June 19, 1890} 
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*Mr. RAIKES: I am not aware that 
any telegraphists in the Central Tele- 
graph Office who perform overtime for 
the Department in excess of three hours 
have not received the extra quarter rate. 
If any such cases are brought under the 
notice of the Controller the proper pay- 
ment will be allowed. The question of 
dividing the duties at the newspaper 
special wires has on several occasions 
been considered, but it has not been 
deemed desirable to do so, as such an 
arrangement would be inconvenient 
both to the officers themselves and to the 
Department, and would not, I think, be 
acceptable to the newspapers. The 
telegraphists, I may mention, are able to 
secure intervals for rest and refreshment. 
I am assured, with reference to the last 
question asked by the hon. Member, that 
the telegraphists on duty on Sundays 
have ample opportunity for eating their 
meals undisturbed. 


Agreement. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in the Agreement pro- 
posed for the purpose of defining the 
spheres of influence and territories of 
Great Britain and Germany in Africa, it 
is intended to confirm to the German 
Kmpire the whole of Damaraland ; and 
whether there is any harbour, excepting 
the British port of Walfish Bay, by which 
access from the sea to Damaraland can 
be obtained ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: In the Agree- 
ment there is no alteration in the 
Protectorate of Damaraland by Germany, 
which has been for some time recognised 
by Her Majesty's Government. The 
Agreement is chiefly designed to define 
the respective spheres of influence in 
regions which have not hitherto been 
distinguished. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): Will there be free transit 
for English goods through Damaraland ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I think that the 
hon. Member will see that the Agree- 
ment provides for absolute freedom of 
transit respectively from German and 
British territory in Central Africa; in 


them a relief to obtain, at least, one | Damaraland there will be the rights of 


meal ? 


| settling and trading. 
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Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
- &e.): When will the Papers he circulated 
with reference tothe Agreement ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am afraid that 
I cannot say when the rest of the Papers 
will be presented, because the negotia- 
tions are not concluded ; but I am sure 
that they will be presented at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether at an early date he will lay 
before the House Papers beyond the 
Despatch of Lord Salisbury, especially the 
Agreement which has recently appeared 
in the Official Gazette of Berlin, which 
differs in a certain degree from the 
details of Lord Salisbury’s Despatch. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I must ask 
for notice of the question. 

*Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
Will the principle of the “‘ Hinterland ” 
be applied to the Portuguese possessions ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I think I must 

k for notice of the question. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he will cause to 
be placed in the Library or Tea Room, 
for the information of Members, a map 
of Africa, showing the territories in 
disput2 between Great Britain and Ger- 
many prior to the arrangement just 
arrived at and the exact nature of that 
arrangement ? 

’ *Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes, Sir; as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : 1 beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what territory besides the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba is in- 
cluded in the proposed British Pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The whole of 
the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
with the exception of the strip of coast 
farmed out to the German East Africa 
Company, are included in the proposed 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government intend to bring in a Bill to 
sanction_the proposed cession of Heligo- 
land to Germany ; and, if so, when the 
measure will be introduced ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; as soon as 
the agreement has been concluded of 
which the outlines have been embodied 
in the despatch of the 16th inst. 


{COMMONS} . 
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Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I desire also to ask the right_hon. Gentle- 
man whether, before introducing a Bill 
for this purpose, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken, or will take, steps to 
ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants 
of Heligoland ; whether Lord Knutsford 
stated in the House of Commons, in 
1885, that official information had satis- 
fied him that the inhabitants were averse 
to being annexed to Germany; and, 
further, that evidence before the Com- 
mission on Colonial Defences showed 
Heligoland to be of strategical import- 
ance to this country ; and whether, since 
1885, Her Majesty’s Government have 
received information and evidence to a 
contrary effect ; and, if so, what informa- 
tion and evidence ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I should like 
to ask whether it is true, as has been 
reported, that the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty has resigned ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Were there any 
such crisis in the Government as the 
hon. Gentleman suggests, the House 
would have been apprised of the fact 
without a moment’s delay. There is no 
such crisis. With regard to the question 
of the hon. Member for East Northamp- 
tonshire, and his anxiety to reconcile 
these apparent differences of opinion, I 
have to say that when Lord Knutsford 
spoke in March, 1885, there was no ques- 
tion of exempting the Heligolanders 
from compulsory military conscription, 
aud this liability to conscription was, as 
Lord Knutsford pointed out, very dis- 
tasteful to the inhabitants, and made 
them averse to a change. The Mover 
of the Address had stated that Heligo- 
land was of no possible use to us, and 
Lord Knutsford only stated that some 
persons of experience entertained con- 
trary views to that of the hon. Member. 
It may be observed that no proposal has 
been made by any Military Authority, 
or by the Royal Commission, in favour 
of fortifying Heligoland in any way. 

Mr. CHANNING: Have any steps 
been taken to ascertain the wishes of the 
inhabitants of Heligoland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I believe the 
Government are fully informed on the 
subject, and I have stated correctly the 
facts of the case. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
question, which was whether the Govern- 
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ment have taken any steps to ascertain 
the feelings of the people of Heligoland ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I desire to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will lay before the 
House the facts which have come to the 
knowledge of the Government since 
1885, and which have given them their 
present view as to the wishes of the 
inhabitants of Heligoland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman wish to convey to the House 
that the Heligolanders were glad to get 
rid of British rule and preferred that of 
Germany P 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: No, Sir. I do 
not wish to convey any such impression 
to the House. The Government have 
reason to believe from information that 
the people of Heligoland are not dissatis- 
fied with the change. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Supposing Parlia- 
ment refuses to sanction the cession of 
Heligoland, will the rest of the Agree- 
ment which relates to Africa fall 
through ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should think 
that if one very grave part of the Agree- 
ment is not ratified by the English Par- 
liament, the rest of the Agreement could 
not be adhered to. Iam, of course, 
speaking now without information, and 
Iam sure the House will see that I can 
hardly be asked to give a decided answer 
to questions of this kind without notice. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): Has 
the Agreement with Germany been con- 
cluded o1 not? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must be content to 
take the Papers which have been pre- 
sented as showing the existing state of 
things. I cannot go beyond that. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I wish to ask the Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs whether the Government 
have, in the course of their negotiations, 
considered whether the rights of English 
fishermen in the North Sea around the 
coast of Heligoland, especially in regard 
to the recent interpretation of the word 
“fishing ” by the High Court at Leipsic 
in reference to German territorial 
waters ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I will bring 
this important question under the notice 
of the Secretary of State. 


{June 19, 1890} 
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Mr. O’KELLY : Will the right hon, 
Gentleman undertake to lay on the Table 
the opinion of the Naval Authorities ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : No, Sir. 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that the Bill for the 
ceasion of Heligoland would be introduced 
when the Agreement was definitely con- 
cluded. Are we, then, to wait for the 
close of the negotiations as to the Niger 
Company ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I referred to the 
arrangement as detailed in the Papers 
now before the House. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the Papers relating 
to the Agreement be presented to the 
House before the Bill is introduced ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I must ask for 
notice of that question. 


THE LOCAL TAXATION BILL. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he is now able to 
state what further Amendments, if any, 
to the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Duties Bill he is prepared to 
accept ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I cannot add any- 
thing to what I have already said. I 
think it an inconvenient course to pursue 
to ask the Government what Amendments 
they are prepared to accept. I am 
prepared to express the views of the 
Government on the Amendments as they 
arise. 


POSTMEN AND THE TRUCK ACT. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether the Post- 
master General has legal power to forfeit 
the wages of postmen for an alleged 
breach of rules in cases where the 
offence involves no dereliction of duty, 
as where postmen attend a Trade Union 
meeting when not on duty? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I cannot do 
more than refer the hon. Member to the 
answer I gave to his previous question 
on this subject on June 9th. The Post- 
master General can make such rules as 
in his judgment are necessary for the 
proper conduct of those employed in the 
Service, and it has been held that the 
imposing of fines for misconduct is no 
offence under the Truck Acts. 
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THE ESTIMATES. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
begto ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he has further considered the 
question as the advisability of present- 
ing the Civil Service Estimates this year 
in a different order to that which has 
hitherto obtained, so that the later 
classes of Votes might be submitted to 
the Committee at a reasonable date, with 
a view to the adequate discussion of the 
same; and whether he can now state 
when it is proposed to present the Post 
Office and the Revenue Estimates to the 
Committee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH :The Government 
have already been endeavouring to meet 
the wishes of Members as to the order 
in which the Civil Service Estimates 
are taken. I cannot yet say on what 
day the Post Office and Revenue Esti- 
mates will be dealt with. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN ACTION. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what position 
do Medical Officers occupy during opera- 
tions in war, and are they ever brought 
under fire or exposed to danger ; what 
was the mortality among Medical Officers 
from casualties in action, wounds, 
and disease during the recent South 
African, Egyptian, and Burma Wars, 
and what percentage did the mortality 
bear to the number of such officers em- 
ployed ; how many officers of the Royal 
Artillery and the Royal Engineers, the 
Line, the Commissariat and Pay Depart- 
ments were killed in the wars referred 
to, and what was the percentage of 
mortality from wounds and sickness in 
each of the above-named branches of the 
Service ; was the Victoria Cross conferred 
on any Officers of the Medical Staff during 
recent campaigns; and, if so, under 
what circumstances ; what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase “ Non-Combatant;” if 
it means that “ Non-Combatant” Officers 
do not occupy the fighting line and are 
not exposed to danger, why are Medical 
Officers who are called “ Non-Combatant,” 
not kept in a place of safety with the 
Pay and Commissariat Department ; 
excluding V.C.’s, what honours have 
Medical Officers received for recent 
campaigns, and what proportion do the 
honours received bear per rank to the 
honours given to Combatant Officers ; 
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and why, in the matter of sick leave, are 
Medical Officers treated differently from 
other Officers, and why they are only 
allowed six months’ sick leave while 
Combatauts are allowed 12 months? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE : Medical Officers 
are classed as “‘ Non-Combatant,” for the 
simple 1eason that they are not Com- 
batants, and that there are only these 
two designations. It is the fact, never- 
theless, that their duties take them 
under fire far more than other Non- 
Combatants, and that many Medical 
Officers have been killed or wounded in 
action, and the Victoria Cross has been 
conferred upon two of them. Taking 
six recent campaigns together, the 
mortality of Line Officers was 5-4 per 
cent., and that of Medical Officers 3:1 
per cent. The question of sick leave is 
one of expense, as substitutes would be 
required for Medical Officers. This 
applies in a much smaller degree in 
the case of Combatant Officers. 


STOKERS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether a special Naval recruiting party 
has recently visited various industrial 
centres ; how long it has been so engaged, 
and at what cost; how many stokers and 
engine-room artificers respectiveiy it has 
recruited; and what is the present 
deficiency, if any, of stokers and engine- 
room artificers respectively ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The recruiting 
party in question started early in January 
last, with the object of endeavouring to 
raise men for the Navy in districts not 
worked by the ordinary recruiting agents 
of the Admiralty, the Navy being now 
mainly supplied with recruits from Lon- 
don and the southern and western 
counties. The additional cost of the 
party up to May 31 last is estimated at 
about £1,200, including the difference 
between the full and half-pay of the 
officers employed. The officer in charge 
reported recently that he had raised, in 
addition to other ratings, 110 stokers, 
but no engine-room artificers. The 


party might have raised more stokers, 
but the number entered through the 
ordinary recruiting agencies, partly, no 
doubt, on account of the publicity given 
to the proceedings of the recruiting 
party, was so great that the Admiralty 
found it necessary last month to stop all 
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entries at the very time when the direct 
efforts of the recruiting party were 
meeting with the most success. There 
is no deficiency at present in the number 
of stokers or engine-room artificers 
required. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether, in view of 
the growing importance of the stokers 
and leading stokers tothe Royal Navy, 
and of the fact that no improvement has 
taken place in their position for the last 20 
years, he will consider their claims to be 
placed on the same footing as the seamen 
class of Her Majesty’s Navy, and granted 
the second class rating, the 2d. a day on 
re-engaging for the second 10 years, and 
the progressive pay and other advantages 
which have been granted to the seamen 
during that period; and whether he 
would give a Return showing the com- 
parative percentage of seamen and 
stokers who re-engage after 10 years’ 
service, and who are lost to the Service 
by death, desertion, discharge, invaliding, 
or purchase during the first 10 years ? 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: The hon, 
Gentleman is under a misapprehension 
in supposing that no improvement has 
taken place in the position of stokers 
and leading stokers in the Royal Navy 
during the last 20 years. During the 
last five years their prospects have been 
improved by the establishment among 
them of the rating of chief petty officer, 
carrying with it since 1887 a scale of pay 
ranging from 2s. 11d. to 3s. 5d.a day, 
while within the same period an allow- 
ance of ld. a day has been granted for 
the qualification of “ trained man,” and 
3d.a day for that of “stoker mechanic.” 
Stokers have also been admitted to the 
coastguard, the privileges of which are 
now granted to a considerable number of 
them. I have had a careful comparison 
made between the position of the stoker 
ratings and that of the seamen class, and 
will publish it in the form of a Memo- 
randum. 


THE BRADFORD DESTRUCTOR. 
Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that it is contemplated to erect a “ de- 
structor” upon the confines of Peel 
Park, in the borough of Bradford ; 
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whether he has ascertained that this 
proposal is obnoxious to the adjacent 
inhabitants; and whether the Local 
Government Board can make to the 
Local Authorities such representations 
as will prevent the carrying out of the 
project, with its attendant annoyances 
to a crowded population, and its probable 
detriment to the herbage of the park 
and the enjoyment of those who fre- 
quent it? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received representa- 
tions with reference to the erection 
of a destructor in the neighbour- 
hood of Peel Park, Bradford, which 


it is stated is proposed to be erected 
by the Town Council of the borough. 
The matter is not one in which 
the Board have any jurisdiction, un- 
less it is proposed to defray the cost 
of the destructor out of moneys raised 
by loan. If any application should be 
made to the Board for their sanction to 
a loan for this purpose, they will, before 
arriving at a decision in the matter, 
direct a Local Inquiry, at which all 
persons interested will have an oppor- 
tunity of submitting any representations 
they may think necessary. I may add 
that since notice was given of the 
question I have received a communica- 
tion from the Town Clerk of Bradford, 
in which it is stated that the proposed 
site of the destructor is an old disused 
quarry, and not in a populous locality ; 
that Peel Park is the property of the 
Corporation and is highly valued by 
them, and that they would be the last 
persons to do any act that could possibly 
operate to its detriment ; and that the pro- 
posed building which will be used solely 
for the purification by fire of what is 
known as dry ash-pit refuse, is to be 
constructed on a principle, the result of 
long and costly experiments by the Cor- 
poration, which will secure the complete 
destruction of all offensive emanations. 


Mr. BYRON REED: Arising out of 
the answer, may I ask if I am to under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman that it 
is not in the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to send down an Inspector 
to the locality to ascertain the facts? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Oh, yes; it is within 
our power to do that, but we cannot 
interfere unless a loan is asked for. 
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PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee inquiring into the complaints of 
clerks serving in Her Majesty’s Prisons, 
which, on the 5th instant, was promised 
“in a few days,” is now in the hands of 
the Commissioners of Prisons, and if they 
have been instructed to communicate it 
to the clerks in question ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have only to-day 
received the Report in question. Until 
I have had time to consider it, and to 
confer with the Commissioners with 
regard to it, I am not in a position to 
say when or in what manner any com- 
munication on the subject will be made 
to the Prison clerks. 


INLAND REVENOE SALARIES. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether a decision has yet been arrived 
at respecting the Petition of the officers 
of the Inland Revenue, praying for an 
improvement in their scale of salaries 
and their general treatment ; and, if so, 
when it is probable the result may be 
announced ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have had this 
matter under my personal consideration, 
and have referred to the Board of Inland 
Revenue for further information. When 
their Report is received, I hope to arrive 
at an early decision. 


WATERFORD PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
C. P. Redmond, editor of the Waterford 
News, has been sentenced by Messrs. 
Considine and Irwin at Waterford on 
June 6th, to three months’ imprisonment 
for publishing a resolution of the 
Kilgobinet branch of the Irish National 
League; whether Mr. Redmond was 
sentenced to a further term of imprison- 
ment for publishing in another issue of 
the Waterford News another resolution 
of the same branch; whether Mr. 
Redmond was convicted on a third 
charge, stated by the Court to be a 
graver offence than the other charges, to 
14 days’ imprisonment, and ordered 


at the expiration of that period to enter 
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into security himself in the sum of £200, 
and two sureties of £100 each, to be of 
good behaviour, or in default to go to 
prison for four months ; whether there 
is an appeal from the last sentence; 
whether the Magistrates refused to im- 
pose a sentence which would give a right 
of appeal; whether the same course of 
refusing an appeal has not been adopted 
recently by the same Magistrates in the 
case of Mr. Fisher, editor of the Munster 
Express ; and whether he is aware that 
every decision of Messrs. Considine and 
Irwin brought before Judge Waters has 
been reversed by him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask the 
hon. Member to defer this question. I 
have not received a full Report on the 
case yet. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTs. 


Mr. THOMAS SUTHERLAND 
Greenock): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if it 
may be understood that the final decision 
as to the increased military contribution 
proposed to be levied on the Straits Settle- 
ments will remain in abeyance until the 
promised Correspondence and Papers are 
in possession of the House ? 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: As the Corres- 
pondence which it is proposed to give to 
Parliament will not be complete unless 
it comprises the final decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I am afraid that 
it would not be possible that the decision 
should remain in abeyance until the 
Papers are in the possession of the House. 


SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 


Sm DONALD CURRIE (Perthshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he will 
be good enough to lay upon the Table of 
the House copies of the Letter from the 
Foreign Office, dated the 12th February, 
1889, addressed to the Colonial Office, 
with the enclosure therein referred to; 
also Sir Hercules Robinson’s Despatch 
to Lord Knutsford, dated the 15th April, 
1889 (No. 270), with the enclosure to 
the said Letter, being a Minute of the 
Prime Minister of the Cape, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, addressed to the Governor of 
Cape Colony, and dated Cape Town, 9th 
April, 1889? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I cannot answer 
without notice ; but as the Papers include 
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a@ document written by a Foreign 
Ambassador, I do not think I can promise 
the Papers. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): What 
will be the business to-morrow ! 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In pursuance of 
an undertaking that has been given, the 
Police Vote in Supply will be taken to- 
morrow, when the question of the 
position of the Metropolitan Police may 
be discussed. After that the Votes in 
Supply will be taken in their regular 
order. 

Siz W. HARCOURT: Will any Papers, 
with reference to the relations between 
the Home Secretary and Mr. Monro, be 
laid on the Table before the Debate ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If there are any 
Papers which can properly be laid upon 
the Table of the House relating to the 
relations that exist between the Home 
Secretary and the Commissioner of 
Police I will take care that they are 
placed in the hands of Members to- 


morrow. 





REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL 
[LORDS]. 
Bill read the first time ; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 347.] 


INDUSTRIAL [SCHOOLS BILL [LORDS]. 

Bill read the first time ; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 348.] 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS BILL [LORDS]. 

Bill read the first time ; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 349.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Question put, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill. 


(5.20.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 228; Noes 224.—(Div. List, No. 
148.) 
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(5.36.) Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR (Liver- 
pool, Scotland) : I beg leave to move, 
Sir, that you report Progress. I think 
after this Division it is really an abuse 
of the forms of the House for the Govern- 
ment to persevere with this Bill. The 
House of Commons has now decisively 
pronounced against them. In order to 
give the Government un opportunity of 
re-considering their position, I beg to 
move that you report Progress. 

(5.37.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “That the Chairman report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor.) 


*(5.37.) Mr. W. H.SMITH: The hon. 
Gentleman will not be surprised to hear 
that I do not agree with him. The 
Government do not think that the 
House has decisively pronounced against 
them. 

An hon. Memser: Not yet. 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: No, not yet. On 
Tuesday evening when Progress was 
reported the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey) was in the middle of 
his speech moving the rejection of the 
lst clause, and it was expected that 
to-night he would continue his speech. 
Right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have had the advantage of a surprise, 
and they deserve full credit for it in 
every respect ; whatever it amounts to 
in the country and the House of 
Commons they have the credit of it. 
We propose to proceed with the ordinary 
business. 

(5.39.) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
Perhaps I may be permitted a word 
in reply to the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It is perfectly 
true that I got the better portion of 
my speech delivered the night before 
last, but the right hon. Gentleman 
will not say that because I got through 
the more important part of my speeeh 
on that occasion I am, therefore, 
compelled to go on with it this after- 
noon. It seems to me he is never 
satisfied. If we speak at length, he 
says we are obstructive; if we do not 
speak at all, he says we take him by 
surprise. The Government have taken 
the people of this country by surprise, 
and I think it is probable that before 
long the people of the country will sur- 
prise them. So far as the present Motion 
is concerned, I have no desire to prevent 
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business going on. I hate the Bill, and 
I am delighted that the Government 
have brought it in. I propose for one to 
continue my opposition to it, and I think 
the majority of the Members of the 
House will end either by opposing it or 
by expressing a significant opinion by 
their absence, so that in the end what 
we hoped to achieve this afternoon will 
be after all accomplished. 

(5.42.) Mr. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK (Whitzhaven): As an old 
Member of this House, I beg entirely 
to differ from the hon. Member who 
has made this Motion. I heard the 
speech, or part of a speech, which 
was delivered by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland when we were last in 
Committee. To-day, before the Question 
was put, I observed what was passing on 
the Opposition Benches. I saw hon. 
Members in close conversation, and I 
saw their gestures and what took place 
between hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite and their Front Bench. 
Anyone who witnessed what occurred 
could not help but form his own conclu- 
sion that the Committee was purposely 
taken by surprise. 

(5.43.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): The pur- 
pose of this Motion made by my hon. 
Friend, if I may venture to construe 
it, was to make a representation to the 
Government and to suggest to the 
Government the advisableness of with- 
drawing the Bill. It was in our power 
to have continued the Debate on the first 
clause by advancing arguments in sup- 
port of its rejection, but we trusted to 
expedite business by foregoing our privi 
lege of continuing the Debate. My hon. 
Friend having gained the object of this 
Motion—namely, to give the right hon. 
Gentleman the leader of the House an 
opportunity of declaring the intention of 
the Government—I do not think the 
Motion ought to be pressed toa Division. 
Of course, I need not say how deeply I 
regret the course the Government are 
pursuing. Still, in the circumstances, 
the opportunity having been afforded, we 
ought not to consume time by taking 
another Division ; and, therefore, I hope 
my hon. Friend will withdraw the 
Motion. 

(5.45.) Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I 
made it, as the right hon. Gentleman 
correctly says, for the purpose of giving 

Mr. Storey 
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the Government a last opportunity of 
escaping. [‘‘Not last.”] Well, last but 
one ; but as they have not taken it, 
of course I shall not persevere with my 
Motion. 

(5.45.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I notice 
that the Irish Secretary is looking ex- 
tremely pleased at what has occurred— 
[“* Order.” ] 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 2. 


(5.45.) Mr. S. WILLIAMSON (Kil- 
marnock, &.): I beg to move, in 


Clause 2, page 2, line 2, to leave out 
“Out of.” I move this Amendment 
with the object of introducing the 


proposal contained in a second Amend- 
ment on the Paper, which proposes that 
the Scotch share of the money shall be 
devoted to the purpose of entirely freeing 
parents in Scotland from the liability of 
paying school fees, and also for the 
creation, extension, and improvement of 
fishery harbours on the coast of Scotland, 
as against the Government proposal for 
buying out public houses. I can safely 
say that in Scotland the entire feeling of 
the people is against the Government 
in this matter. I have presented 
many Petitions against the Govern- 
ment proposals, and though I have 
presented three in favour of them, those 
have been from Wine and Spirit and 
Beer Associations. I have not received for 
presentation a single Petition from a 
public meeting of citizens in favour of 
the Bill, but the strongest expressions 
of feeling against it have reached me from 
all parts of Scotland. It is proposed 
to hand over an annual grant of 
£130,000 to Scotland, but the framers of 
this measure wish to devote a large por- 
tion of that sum for the purpose of 
buying out licences. My proposal is that 
instead of being put to such a purpose, it 
should be used in supplementing the 
grant which has been already given to 
free the compulsory standards in Scot- 
land, and for extending and improving 
our fishery harbours. The need of 
proper fishery harbours is much felt in 
Scotland. There are several small 
villages and towns without the resources 
or the means of providing harbour 
accommodation, aud the want is all the 
more felt now that large boats are being 
used and that steam trawling is being 
carried on. In regard to the appor- 
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tionment of the money, I would suggest 
that £50,000 should be given for har- 
bours, and £70,000 should be given for 
the complete freeing of education—so 
far as the payment of fees is concerned. 
This sum, I believe, will be enough—in 
fact, there will be a certain small 
balance left to be dealt with. It is, of 
course, in the competency of the Com- 
mittee to alter these figures, but the 
object of my Amendment is simply to 
bring up the question of the creation and 
improvement of harbours in Scotland 
and the question of education, as opposed 
to the policy of buying up the public 
houses. I sincerely hope that the object 
I have in view will be acceptable to the 
House. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
2, to leave out the words “ Out of.”—(Mr. 
S. Williamson.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Out of’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(5.49.) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
&c.): I desire to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the 
Kilmarnoch Burghs, as I understand it is 
competent for us to discuss the propriety 
of applying the money allocated to Scot- 
land under this Bill for the purpose for 
which the hon. Member would design it, 
er the purpose for which it is designed 
by the Government. I must say I think 
the Government have exhibited an 
unusual degree of perverse ingenuity in 
the number of vexed and difficult ques- 
tions they have succeeded in raising by 
this Bill and this clause. They have 
raised the whole question of licensing 
and of the proprietors of licences being 
bought out by the County authorities. 
They have raised the whole question of 
temperance as it affects the whole of the 
United Kingdom—and no doubt it is 
known to the Government themselves 
that this is an extremely thorny question. 
But they have raised also another, a still 
more difficult and delicate question, and 
that is how far this House is going to 
impose its will upon the Scotch Members 
assembled here. There has been a grow- 
ing irritation since this Government 
came into power as to the manner in 
which Scotch Members have been per- 
petually outvoted on Scotch questions. 
Hitherto Her Majesty’s Government 
have shown their willingness to use their 
voting power in refusing such Amend- 


ments of the law as Scotch Members 
desire, but now they are taking a step 
forward in this direction, forcing down 
our throats alterations in the law against 
which the great majority of Scotch 
Members are resolutely opposed, backed, 
I will undertake to say, by the great 
majority of the Scotch constituencies. I 
will go so far as to say there is no ques- 
tion affecting our social life in which our 
constituencies take a deeper intevest. 
than this question of temperance legisla- 
tion. It may be that our people suffer 
more from the vice of intemperance, or 
it may be that our people more appreciate 
the far-reaching consequences of these 
evils, but it is certain that the Scotch 
people are deeply anxious by all means 
in their power to put an end to this evil, 
and it is quite certain that we Scotch 
Members have received more representa- 
tions, more petitions, on this one subject 
in the last two or three weeks than 
upon almost any subject which has 
come before the Scotch constituencies 
in recent years. I have myself pre- 
sented many petitions, and I have 
received numerous letters, not only 
from members of my own Party, but 
from those opposed to me, condemning 
the Government proposals, and I think 
every one of my colleagues has had 
similar experience. How are our repre- 
sentations treated? The Committee is 
almost without English Conservative 
Members ; they do not care to hear our 
arguments and follow our discussions ; 
we are ready to represent the distinction 
there is between our position in this 
matter and the position in England, but 
our arguments, so far as English Con- 
servative Members are concerned, are 
addressed toempty Benches. Noapclogy 
is needed for stating our case adequately ; 
we shall make our protest, and English 
as well as Scotch constituencies will 
judge of the manner in which we are 
treated. First, let me point out that the 
feeling in Scotland against this Bill comes 
from either Party, and I may illustrate 
this by reference to the chief burgh in 
the constituency I represent. The tem- 
perance feeling there is as strong among 
the Conservatives as among the Liberals. 
When the Earlier Closing Bill was 





before the House, a Bill with the object 
| ef enabling burghs in Scotland to close 
| public houses.an hour earlier than here- 
tofore, a public meeting was convened in 
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my constituency, and it was resolved 
by the Town Council to take a plébiscite 
of the population on the subject. The 
Provost of the town was Chairman of the 
Committee tocarry out thearrrangements, 
and the Town Clerk was Secretary. 
Voting papers were sent out to the 4,088 
ratepayers in the burgh, and, as my 
hon. Friends know, Dumfries for a 
Scotch burgh contains a very con- 
siderable number of Conservatives. Out 
of those who returned voting papers, 
2,472 were in favour of putting the Act 
in force, and only 313 were against it. 
It is, therefore, shown that the opinion is 
not confined to temperance fanatics, 
Radicals, and such-like objectionable 
classes, mistrusted by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but the respectable Conserva- 
tive classes joined with the Liberals in 
what they believed to be the interests of 
temperance. Now, the Government say 
this is a temperance Bill, and a Member 
of the Government must needs have 
command of his countenance when he 
says so, and Party zeal must have blinded 
the judgment of any hon. Member who 
seriously believes this. Out of the Bill 
I suppose Scotland will get £50,000 a 
year, for the purpose of extinguishing 
licences, and these licensed houses in 
Seotland are worth £20,000,000 at a 
low valuation. If my calculation is 
correct, then 400 years are required 
before existing licences can be abolished. 
Take the case of Dumfries—and I sup- 
pose every hon. Member will be apt to 
find an illustration in his own con- 
stituency—in Dumfries there are 82 
licensed houses, each worth 1 suppose 
on an average £1,000, a total of 
£82,000. The portion of this. grant 
falling to Dumfries would be £224 
a year, so it is quite apparent no tangible 
progress can be made towards the end 
all hon. Members in their hearts desire 
by means of such proposals as these. 
But this by no means represents the 
uselessness and in utility of the measure. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite forget that 
when you take away three or four or 
more licences you thereby progressively 
increas? the value of the remaining 
licences you do not take away. Suppose 
in one particular part of a burgh you 
have five licences, if you destroy one you 
do not destroy all the trade carried on by 
that house, but 90 per cent. of it pro- 
bably goes to the remaining four houses, 
Mr. R. 7. Reid 
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and their value is thereby increased. 
Then, when you destroy another of the 
four 90 per cent. of the trade of the 
second house is transferred to the three 
remaining houses; therefore, when you 
propose to devote a certain sum to the 
buying up of licences, remember a great 
deal of the money you spend is re-in- 
vested atonce by the nature of your 
operation in increasing the value of 
other remaining houses. Jt is the most 
thriftless system that can be devised. If 
we are to buy up licensed houses, a 
policy I repudiate, at least we should do 
so as the hon. Member for Birmingham 
suggested, purchasing them en bloc, not 
buying them on a system which obliges us 
to pay for them over again successively. 
This leads me to say a word or two 
upon the question, what is the real legal 
position? Are we bound to buy up 
public houses before we extinguish them ? 
If we are bound in honour or by the legal 
rights and position of publicans to buy 
the licences, it will be one of the greatest 
calamities to the cause of temperance 
that can be imagined. But I entirely 
deny that there is such legal right, and 
I must express my satisfaction at seeing 
the Solicitor General present, inasmuch 
as I shall have to say something upon 
the attitude he and his learned colleague 
the Attorney General have thought 
proper to take up in regard to this matter. 
Two years ago Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill, one clause of 
which frankly recognised, so far as 
England was concerned, that the pub- 
licans had a vested interest in their 
licences. The clause was contested in 
the House, and the Solicitor General took 
occasion to say that if an on-licence was 
refused renewal upon a public ground, 
as, for example, that it was not neces- 
sary to renew it in the public interest, 
the Court could interfere by what is 
called a mandamus to compel the Magis- 
trate to renew it. Subsequently a case 
was decided which really settled the 
matter beyond all possible doubt or con- 
troversy. By the case “ Sharp v. Wake- 
field” it was decided, and I am now 
quoting from the authorised version, 
that— 


“The discretion of the Justices as to granting 
and refusing a licence by way of renewal, under 
the Licensing Act of 1828 and the Licensing 
Acts of 1872 and 1874, in respect of exciseable 
liquors to be drunk on the premises, is absolute 
provided it be exercieed judicially.’ 
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Let me state what the facts of the case 
were. Onan application to the Justices, 
under the Licensing Act of 1828, fora 
renewal of a licence to sell exciseable 
liquor by retail to be drunk on the pre- 
mises, the Justices refused to renew the 
licence, on the ground of the remoteness 
of the inn from police supervision and 
the character and the necessities of the 
neighbourhood. An appeal to the Quar- 
ter Sessions was dismissed, and on a case 
being stated for the opinion of the 
Court, Lord Esher, the Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Justice Fry, and Lord Justice 
Lopes, confirming the judgment of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, held that the 
discretion vested in the Justices under the 
Licensing Act of 1828 had not been 
affected by the Licensing Acts of 1872 
and 1874, and that it was, therefore, 
competent for them to withhold the 
licence on the grounds stated. I do not 
understand what the Solicitor General and 
the Attorney General mean when they 
tell us that that case does not decide the 
question which is in issue before us 
now. In my judgment it decides the 
question as clearly as any decision pos- 
sibly can decide any question. The 
Attorney General appears to have ex- 
pressed the opinion that it could not be 
a judicial exercise of discretion if 
the discretion was so exercised as to 
refuse a licence to a respectable and 
proper and worthy man. By the decision 
in the case of Sharp v. Wakefield, the 
contrary is expressly laid down, and 
when we are considering as a matter of 
policy the wisdom or the unwisdom of 
entering upon a purchase of public houses 
with public money, the very root of our 
investigations must necessarily be what 
are the legal rights possessed by the 
publicans or the owners of the public 
houses. I say those legal rights admit 
of the licences being refused. As to 
the practice in Scotland regarding the 
renewal of licences, I have no doubt 
hon. Gentleman around me will be able 
to quote instance after instance in which 
renewals have been refused in different 
parts of Scotland without any compensa- 
tion at all. In the Burgh of Dumfries 
there were, 20 years ago, 120 licences ; 
now there are only 82 licences. In a 
few cases, no doubt, licences have been 
withdrawn by reason of conviction for 
offences. That, of course, does not 
enter into the consideration. But the 
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remainder have been extinguished in 
this manner. It has been the rule of 
the Bench to refuse renewals wherever 
the property has changed hands, or 
wherever the tenant has died, or has 
removed. There have only been two 
classes of exceptions to this rule. The 
first class is that of hotels, not public 
houses in the proper sense of the word, 
but houses of general entertainment ; 
and the second is a case where a widow, 
for example, or some other near relative 
has been left, and where there has been 
some sympathy felt for her,and also where 
it has has been proved that the house 
has been exceptionally well conducted. 
Under these circumstances the licence 
has been renewed to the survivor. But 
such has been the operation of this 
rule or practice of the Bench that 
we have succeeded in reducing the 
licences in 20 years by something 
over 30 per cent. Of course, I need not 
assure the Committee that in no single 
case has any compensation been asked or 
paid by any human being. What must 
necessarily be the effect of the clause 
under discussion in a place like Dum- 
fries? It is very easy to say that you 
reserve, as you do reserve in the Bill, 
the power of the Licensing Justices to 
use all the discretionary authority they 
have at the present time, but is it not 
perfectly obvious that the fact of 
enabling County Councils to buy public 
houses for the purpose of extinguishing 
them will set up two methods of ex- 
tinguishing licences, one the rival of the 
other? There will be the old method 
of refusing to renew without compexsa- 
tion, and there will be the other method 
of buying up the licences with full 
compensation. Can anybody doubt that 
when these are alongside of each other, 
these two different methods, one which 
appears to be compassionate and kindly, 
and the other which appears by contrast 
to be harsh and unfeeling, the sympathy 
of the public will go in the direction of 
buying or giving compensation, instead 
of in the direction of refusing to renew 
the licence, as has heretofore been the 
rule. It cannot be otherwise, and when 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench point with exultation to 
the fact that the legal position is intended 
to be reserved, they entirely forget the 
moral effect of a law of this kind. Sup- 
pose, for example, they carry their 
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proposition, and give County Councils 
the power of granting and renewing 
licences, and at the same time give them 
the power of buying licences, is it not 
obvious that the County Councils will 
practically be disabled from using the 
most beneficial power of refusing re- 
newal of licences, but will be driven 
by public opinion into the use of the 
power of purchase? That is the view of 
my constituents. A public meeting in 
Dumfries has condemned the proposals 
of the Government. Is it a statesman- 
like course to force upon Scotland a 
clause of this character? Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite know perfectly well that a 
majority of two to one, perhaps a great 
deal more than two to one, of the Scotch 
Members are resisting this Bill. Why is 
it that in a matter of this kind they 
insist on ruthlessly using their majority, 
without taking the trouble to come in 
and hear what our arguments are? 
We have been told by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government 
Board that the Government do 
not regard this Bill as a final 
settlement of the matter, that  be- 
fore the introduction of the Bill 
they received no hint, either from the 
brewers or the publicans, or any branch 
of the trade, that any of the provisions 
of the Bill were wanted, and that a 
general Bill, dealing with the entire 
question of compensation, will be intro- 
duced before long. Under these circum- 
stances, it requires some ingenuity to 
understand what can be the motive of 
the Government in the dogged determina- 
tion they seem to evince to impose the 
Bill upon the reluctant Members for 
Scotland. My belief is that the real 
reason is not to be found merely in what 
I may call a feeling of pride, but in the 
fact that the public house trade, like 
other trades, is keen enough to scent an 
advantage. It did not take the trade 
long to find out that the Bill contained 
within it a principle which would make 
it very difficult hereafter to interfere, in 
any manner, with their trade, and they 
have, no doubt, put on the Government 
pressure, pressure of that character 
which is understood when it comes from 
keen and strong political supporters. 
Although it may have been brought in 
in the cause of temperance, the Bill has 
now become nothing more than a flag- 
rant job in the interest of the owners of 
Mr. R. T. Reid 
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public house prosperity, and I believe 
that, if the Government do persevere 
with it, it will prove to be as disastrous 
to them as it will be injurious to the 
best interests of the country. 

*(6.20.) Mr. MARK STEWART(Kirk- 
cudbright): Myhon.and learned Friendhas 
pointed out when this Bill passes there 
will be two methods of putting down 
public houses, and he maintains that the 
Local Authority will, no doubt, still 
exercise their authority, but they will 
be very unwilling to do so. I contend 
that they will be more willing to do so 
than before, because they will not only 
have the law on their side, but they will 
have a certain amount of money with 
which to assist people to get out of their 
public houses. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman complained that 
English opinion is continually voting 
down Scotch opinion. [Cheers.]| Hon. 
Gentlemen who cheer must know that 
Scotch opinion very often rules down 
English opinion. If it were not for the 
Irish and Scotch opinion, I should like 
to know what would be the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Just what 
it is. 

*Mr. MARK STEWART: Just what 
it is means 150 votes upon a Division, 
and instead of the Government winning 
by 4 votes to-night, their majoricy would 
have been more like 154. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman also complained that 
the Conservative Members were not 
present to listen to his arguments, but 
if he looked around him he would have 
found that the Opposition Benches were 
comparatively empty. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I did not complain 
that Conservative Members did not 
listen to what I said, but that they never 
listened to what any Scotch Member 
said. 

*Mr. MARK STEWART: With the 
exception of a few minutes, when I was 
called out of the House, I sat through 
the whole of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s remarks. Reference has 
been made to the Petitions presented to 
the House, but we know very well how 
Petitions are manufactured. Again, we 
know how public meetings are called to- 
gether. People do not care to differ 
with what is said at meetings, but when 
a poll takes place things are very 
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different. Besides, all the Petitions are 
not on one side; only yesterday a 
Petition from Scotland, signed by 
between 40,000 and 50,000 people, was 
presented in favour of the proposals ; 
and I never recollect receiving so many 
Petitions in favour of any Government 
measure. It is quite possible that a 
large number of licences may be done 
away with by this Bill. It may only be 
necessary to give some people who are 
turned out of their public houses, £50 
or £100, but the granting of this com- 
pensation, or, properly speaking, purchase 
money, would take the edge off the 
feeling in the country, that it would be 
a hard thing to turn men out of their 
houses without giving them some recom- 
pense. It is said that a man gets a 
licence for nothing, but immediately 
obtains a large profit thereby. But the 
man pays for the Jicence he gets; 
although he does get his certificate for 
nothing. He has to pay a heavy duty in 
order to trade, and if you allow him to 
trade you sanction his business. Under 
all the circumstances, I shall oppose this 
Amendment. 

(6.28.) Sir G. TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Briligeton): There are — great 
differences between Scotland and Eng- 
land and Wales, which, I think, should 
be pointed out at the earliest opportunity. 
The first difference is the enormous 
strength and universality of the feeling 
on this question in Scotland as expressed 
not indistinctly by the Divisions in this 
House. Iam not exaggerating when I 
say that on what was practically the 
Second Reading Division, a Division far 
less favourable than that Second Reading 
Division which we got early in the lst 
clause, and still less favourable than that 
third Second Reading Division which we 
got this afternoon—I am not exaggera- 
ting when I say that even in the most 
unfavourable of these Divisions, there 
were, taking the pairs into account, 46 
Scotch Members against the Bill to 23 forit. 
These 23 not only included the devoted 
adherents of the Government who, from 
Party motives we can all respect, stuck 
to the Government in their difficulty, 
but included several official Members. 
The hon. Member who who has just 
spoken says that resolutions have been 
passed at public meetings, and Petitions 
have been signed, under misapprehension 
of the nature of this Bill, but I will 
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venture to say no Scotch Member thinks 
his countrymen do not understand this 
question most thoroughly, and also the 
nature of this monopoly, from which the 
holders derive large gains each year ; 
from a monopoly not given, as in times 
past monopolies were supposed to be 
given, for public service, and for which 
this Bill will provide compensation by 
payment of a capital sum. The Scotch 
p-ople understand this question, and the 
great mass of the people suffer from the 
drink traffic. I do not exaggerate when 
I say the feeling is universal in Scotland 
among the mass of the people against 
this Bill ; there is a difference of degree 
in the opinion ‘in Scotland and in Eng- 
land, and, strong as the feeling may be 
in England, it is stronger in Scotland. 
There is this distinction, too, which I 
hope Members wili keep in view, that 
we are in a position of advantage in pro- 
posing a diversion of these funds from 
the purpose proposed in the Bill. When 
English Members make similar pro- 
posals, they are under the disadvantage 
of proposing the appropriation of money 
to purposes for which they have to in- 
vent the machinery. But we, thanks 
to the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Dr. 
Hunter), and the hon. Member for 
the College Division (Dr. Cameron), 
have at the moment the machinery for 
the distribution in excellent working 
order. Wehave the machinery for making 
payment of fees in Scotch schools, and 
we do not ask now to set up new machi- 
nary for public expenditure, but only 
for more money to be devoted to a 
purpose of great utility, and by machinery 
we have now at work. We would have 
fees abolished, and make education free 
in every school throughout Scotland, and 
in every standard, compulsory and non- 
compulsory alike. I take it, we may 
all safely vote for this Amendment, 
which goes against the clause asa whole, 
and, if we should carry this Amendment,. 
and the Government should go on with 
the Bill, it would be easy to frame 
Amendments to enable the whole of the- 
money to be devoted to the payment of” 
fees in elementary schools. But it is 
quite another matter when this Amend- 
ment is passed, and we come to the 
second Amendment of my hon. Friend. 
I must own that that Amendment will 
place many of us in a great difficulty, 
because the great feeling among Scotch 
3 E 
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Members is in favour of applying this 
money to the extinguishing of fees in 
fee-paying schools, and, therefore, I hope 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Williamson) will 
alter his Amendment so as to enable us 
to take a vote upon that proposal. But 
the present Amendment is directed to 
defeating that part of the clause to which 
we all object—that is to say, to apply- 
ing this money to buying up public 
houses. What a preposterous proposal 
is that now before us! In Scotland 
there are 15,400 licences to 3,750,000 
of people, a proportion of one to every 
212 people, very nearly the proportion 
in England where it is one to every 
202 inhabitants. I only call attention 
to this because it enables us to get at the 
minimum cost of a public house in Scot- 
land. We know that in England it is, 
roughly speaking, £2,000, and I assume 
that in Scotland it is about the same, or 
say, an average of £2,000, for Scotland 
is a country at least as rich as England. 
Now, Glasgow will receive, so far as I 
can see, an eighth of the sum allotted to 
Scotland, or £5,000; so, in order to 
reduce the licensed houses in Glasgow 
by 10 per cent. we must wait 80 
years. But that is not all, because as 
licences are reduced, by the process 
admirably explained by my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Reid) they become 
gradually, and indeed rapidly in some 
cases, more valuable. My hon. and 
learned Friend did not put the case so 
strongly as he might have done, for the 
gross earnings of an extinguished public 
house will become the net gains of the 
remaining houses ; the staff and machinery 
of the remaining houses remain as they 
were, and the trade transferred from the 
bought-up house becomes a net gain 
added to the existing trade. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. M. 
Stewart) says the number of licences 
will be reduced because the men in 
smaller houses will be willing to take 
small sums to get out of the business ; 
but, on the contrary, I believe if this 
Bill passes you will do away with the 
natural process of putting down public 
houses on public grounds, which now 
goes on much faster than some Members 
seem to think. I am glad to think that 
the increase of temperance feeling, the 
increase of public spirit among the 
wealthier classes, is leading to a public 
spirited suppression of drink shops by 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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landlords, even when this means a loss to 


the landlord’s income. But now, when 
you establish the principle that the 
giving up of a licence should be accom- 
panied by compensation, men will be less 
willing on public grounds to give up the 
profit of the trade, and will hold out for 
compensation. The hon. Member laughs 
at the idea of public house occupiers 
profiting by the misconducting of their 
houses ; but I have no doubt that if 
County Councils use the Bill at all they 
will use it to put down the worst houses, 
and in proportion to the evil effect of a 
house will be the pressure upon a 
County Council to buy it. I hope every 
Liberal Member and every Independent 
Member on the other side will vote with 
Scotch Members for this Amendment, 
and after that it will be for Scotch 
opinion to decide how the fund shall be 
appropriated. 

* 6.42.) Mr. SOMERVELL (Ayr, 
&e.): I will not occupy the time of the 
Committee at any length in referring 
to the extraordinary position the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken up. The 
Mover of this Amendment asks us to 
omit these innocent-looking words, with 
an object in view which he has stated, 
and the right hon. Gentleman, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, appeals to the 
hon. Member to withdraw the Amend- 
ment of which he has given notice, and 
goes back over well-troddex - ground. 
There was an Amendment moved on the 
Second Reading stage of the Bill which 
distinctly brought to issue the questions 
discussed by the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries and the right hon. Gentleman. 
We divided on the Second Reading of 
the Bill on the distinct question whether 
the money should be divided in the 
manner provided in this measure or not, 
and we affirmed the principle in the Bill, 
and I maintain that it is an abuse of the 
forms of the House to occupy time in 
discussing a principle which has already 
been affirmed by a majority. And what 
are the arguments used? The hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries informs vs 
that public houses in Scotland are worth 
£20,000,000, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir G. Trevelyan), absolutely 
ignorant as to the value of these 
houses, but desirous of following 
out the logical law of laying down 
hypothetical premises argues that be- 
cause in England a public house is, 
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worth £2,009, in Scotland they must, 
because there are fewer of them, be 
worth a good deal more. This might be 
an interesting thesis to discuss before a 
debating society, but I question if it can 
have any influence upon a Vote in this 
House. We desire not to argue upon 
hypothetical premises, we desire to be 
instructed upon the facts of the case. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries, after laying down the fact 
that public houses in Scotland are worth 
£20,000,000, occupied himself for some 
time, as an English lawyer, in discussing 
the action “Sharp v. Wakefield,” and 
afterwards told us that public house 
licences are liable to be taken away 
without any reason, and, therefore, they 
could have no value at all. 

Me. R. T. REID: I said nothing of 
the kind. 

*Mr. SOMERVELL: We have had 
an interesting illustration of putting an 
abstract proposition into concrete terms. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian set the example, and the 
hon. Member for Dumfries has followed 
it, both he and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bridgeton, 
having attempted first to lay down an ab- 
stract proposition, and, when they came to 
a concrete idea, contradicted themselves 
entirely. Much has been said with 
regard to the feeling of Scotland on this 
subject, and we have been told that that 
feeling is entirely in support of hon. 
Members opposite. I cannot agree with 
that proposition at all. A large majority 
of the signatures in Petitions from 


Scotland are in favour of this Bill as it | 


passed the Second Reading, and in my 
own case the leading temperance journal 
in Scotland has recognised that I was 
elected after definitely stating that I 
was in favour of the proposals of the 
Bill, giving this power to County 
Councils. This is a definite statement 
by a leader of the Temperance Party. 
Undoubtedly a great number of Petitions 
have been presented against the Bill, 
but the names on these Petitions appear 
like Falstaff’s ragged regiment again and 
again. JI know one small village which 
has sent up five Petitions signed by the 
same persons sometimes as inhabitants, 
sometimes as Members of the Radical 
Association, as members of the Ladies 
Association, as members of the Good 
Templars Lodge, and so on. Like a 
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theatrical army, they cross the stage and 
re-appear again under another banner. 
I have here a letter addressed to me by 
one of my constituents, a leading mem- 
ber of the Free Church, and prominent 
in the temperance cause, and who, until 
1886, was a prominent member of the 
then United Liberal Party in the dis- 
trict. He writes— 


‘* Being all my days a temperance man, the 
wire-pullers of this part have been most anxious 
that 1 should do something with the Temyper- 
ance Party in opposition to the Government 
measure which they represent for the first time 
creates a vested interest in a licence. Not only 
would I not promise todo as they advised, but 
I stated my opinion that the Bill was an honest 
attempt on the part of the Government to 
reduce the number of licences, and as a temper- 
ance man that was what I wanted. They hold 
this isa dodge to pay publicans who are dis. 
possessed the full value of their licences. I, on 
theother hand, take the word of Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Ritchie that those who drink spirits 
and sell them are to be the compensators. . [ 
do not approve of putting a tax on the rate- 
payers to buy out the publicans, but [ see no 
tendency to do this, and therefore those who 
wish the emperrnce Party to prosper will 
uccept the Government proposals as a boon.” 


[Cries of “Name.”] My correspondent 
is a prominent member of the ‘Temper- 
ance Party, and I will hand the 
letter to any hon. Member who de- 
sires to satisfy his curiosity, but I think 
I had better follow the example 
of the hon. Member opposite and not 
make the name public. After these ex- 
pressions of opinion I do not think hon. 
Members opposite are entitled to say that 
temperance feeling in Scotland is unani- 
mous against the Government proposal. 
We have been informed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
that the opinion of England has 
changed since the last election. There 
is, undoubtedly, at the present time a 
majority of Members representing 
Scotland on the other side of the House, 
and if the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is’ correct, for my own part, I am 
equally entitled to say that those who sit 
on thisside of the House now represent 
the opinion of the majority of the people 
of Scotland. Scotch Members opposite 
have been elected by those who favour 
local option, anti-vaccination, and all the 
extreme views of people who place those 
views before Party or the Empire. But 
on any broad question the people of 
Scotland are in accordance with the 
present policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
3 E 2 
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vernment. I deny, therefore, that hon. 
Members opposite are entitled to say 
that they represent the psople of Scot- 
land. But I do not care whether they 
represent the majority of the people of 
Scotland or not. The principle of go- 
vernment in this country is government 
by Party, and the Party to which I 
belong is at present in the majority in the 
United Kingdom, and it is the bounden 
duty, taking this Parliament as repre- 
senting the people of the United Kingdom, 
of the Government of the day to intro- 
duce and pass legislation which is in 
accordance with the views of their sup- 
porters who sit behind them. When 
this fact is realised, whether we have 
been in the past, or whether we are at 
the moment, representatives of the 
majority, when the next appeal comes, 
our Party will be returned by a con- 
siderable majority of the sensible people 
of Scotland. I must apologise for 
having detained the Committee so long 
against my intention. I have taken the 
opportunity to express my views upon 
the Bill, views which I venture to say 
are held by a majority of the people of 
Scotland, and held almost unanimously 
by the Party to which I belong. I hope 
the Committee will support the principle 
which has been laid down on the Second 
Reading, and pass into law a Bill which 
is an honest attempt to deal with several 
vexed questions, and which, when it 
becomes law, will be realised to be one 
of the greatest boons bestowed upon the 
country by Her Majesty’s Government. 
*(6.57.) Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, East) : 
I trust that Scotch Members will not be 
deterred by the minatory topes and 
gestures of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down from expressing their 
opinion fully and freely upon this most 
important clause. The hon. Member 
appears to be gifted with a buoyant faith 
in the future of his Party in Scotland, 
and it is to be hoped, for the credit of 
his reputation as a political prophet, that 
his faith is based on more substantial 
evidence than that which he has brought 
forward with regard to the opinion of the 
Temperance Party in that country. He 
produced a letter from some un-named 
correspondent, who is prepared to give a 
blank cheque to the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


and the President of the Local Govern- | 


ment Board, but we should like to know 
Mr. Somervell 
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a little more about the antecedents of 
this remarkably credulous temperance 
man. As to the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
fident statement as to the state of public 
opinion in Scotland, we challenge the 
hon. Member, and the Party to which he 
belongs, to give us an opportunity of test- 
ing the feeling of Scotland, and as long as 
they decline to do so we shall continue 
to assert our right to be considered as 
the authentic exponents of public 
opinion in that country. From the 
evidence which reaches us we know that 
the people of Scotland are well nigh 
unanimous, without distinction of Party, 
in their opposition to these clauses, and 
in this House we shall offer the most 
strenuous and unremitting opposition to 
them. The history of this Bill and of these 
two clauses is a chapter of paradoxes. 
These clauses have been introduced 
avowedly to promote the cause of temper- 
ance. ‘These clauses are bitterly opposed 
by every temperance organisation in 
Scotland. These are clauses in support of 
which there are at this moment—so 
we are informed — Petitions lying for 
signature in every gin palace and every 
public house in Scotland. Her Majesty’s 
Government suppose, at least we must 
believe so, that they know better 
than anybody else in the world what 
will be the effect of their own measure. 
But I must say it is a curious state 
of circumstances which obliges them to 
assume that the Temperance Party on the 
one hand, and the publicans upon the 
other, two of the shrewdest, the most 
energetic, and most hostile bodies of men 
to be found in the country, are, at one 
and the same time, victims of one and the 
same hallucination. It is possible that Her 
Majesty’s Government may be right, 
and both the teetotalers and publicans 
are wrong. But I venture to think that 
the probabilities point in the opposite 
direction. I assert broadly and explicitly, 
with reference to this clause, that if it 
passes into the Statute Book, it will 
constitute for all time the legislative 
charter of the liquor trade. The matter 
lies really in a nutshell. Hither there is 
or there is not, according to the law of 
Scotland, which is the same as the law 
of England, a vested interest in the 
renewal of a licence. If there is not, and 
we believe there is not, then this clause, 
If there is 
now no vested interest in the renewal ofa 
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licence, then this Bill creates a power 
which cannot co-exist with the dis- 
cretionary power of non-renewal. It is 
too grotesque an assumption almost for 
the imagination to make, that in one and 
the same district,at one and the same time, 
we are to have two public bodies—I 
say two, though they will, as we all 
know, be merged into one in a few 
years—one of which is exercising the 
power of refusing the renewal of a 
licence by a stroke of the pen and with- 
out payment of a penny of compensation, 
while the other, side by side with it, is ex- 
ercising the power of buying up licences 
with public money. That is a difficulty 
which cannot be got over. The President 
of the Local Government Board may pro- 
pose any number of saving clauses and 
provisoes ; they will not avail him. I 
have said and thought many hard things 
of the Liberal Unionist Party, but I con- 
fess my imagination did not grasp the fact 
that they could have reached such a 
stage of moral liquefaction as to accept 
the salve to their consciences which is to 
be found in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Grimsby. For my part, I 
do not believe that any Town or County 
Council in Scotland will use these powers. 
Still, we are bound, for the purpose 
of the argument, to assume that the 
clause will be put in force. If it is en- 
forced, then I unhesitatingly assert that 
the creation of such a power is wholly in- 
consistent, and will be found to be irrecon- 
cilable with the continued exercise of the 
discretionary power of withdrawal of 
licences. Let us look at the other alter- 
native. Suppose there is now, by law, a 
vested interest in the renewal of licences 
in some shadowy form or other. Then I 
assert, and I challenge contradiction, that 
this Bill for the first time gives to that 
interest legislative recognition. We have 
had some remarkable arguments ad- 
dressed to us in the course of the Debate. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
instance, believes, as the Attorney General 
evidently believes, that there is a law in 
Scotland as in England, giving a vested 
interest in the renewal of a licence. If 
he does not believe that, then his argu- 
ments are absolutely unmeaning. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laboured 
this point greatly. I am a great, a 
respectful admirer of the debating 
powers of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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compassion so fertile and ingenious a 
dialectician reduced, under stress of the 
duty of supporting this unhappy Bill, 
to a condition of controversial beggary. 
What are the arguments of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on this point? 
He says there is a vested interest by law 
in the renewal of alicence. Is there any 
Act of Parliament, or any provision of any 
Act of Parliament, which creates or recog- 
nises such an interest? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer cannot find one. Is 
there any decision of any Court of 
Law, any dictum of any individual 
Judge, which countenances the existence 
of such an interest? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer cannot discover anything 
of the kind. What does he do? He 
sets to work to scavenge the by-ways 
of Hansard, and ultimately, after long 
and painful research, he succeeds in pick- 
ing out two or three sentences, severed 
from their context and spoken in a 
different connection, from speeches made 
from time to time by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
The right hon. Gentleman has had many 
compliments paid to him in his time ; but 
Ido not know that he has ever had a 
greater compliment than the suggestion 
or assumption of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the brewers and dis- 
tillers of this country, among the shrewd- 
est, most prudent, and enterprising of 
our traders, have allowed themselves to 
invest tens and hundreds of millions of 
capital, not upon the faith of any legis- 
lative enactment or legal decision, but in 
reliance upon two or three sentences, not 
even upon sentences but upon two or 
three phrases, not even upon two or three 
phrases, but upon a particular inter- 
pretation of a particular phrase of one 
of his speeches. That is the argument 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
am bound to say that, as we might have 
expected from him, after two or three 
days’ reflection he felt bound to array 
this unhappy measure in a rather less 
tattered garment. He came down 
here—and I observe he repeats the same 
argument in the newspapers to-day—and 
he told us that this Bill only extended to 
an analogous case a principle which was 
habitually acted upon by Local Authori- 
ties allover the country. That argument 
is worthyamoment’s attention. Let us see 
what it comes to. The Local Authority, 


ehequer; and I have witnessed with Municipal Corporation, or Railway Coms 








pany, when they take property for the 
purposes of a street improvement 
or public undertaking, have to buy 
out the various interests in the land 
which they take. If a public house is 
included in the property taken, they 
must buy the interest of the freeholder in 
the soil and in the bricks and in the 
mortar. They must then deal with the 
tenant or occupier. If the occupier has 
a lease, they must compensate him for it. 
But whether he has a lease or not, they 
dispossess him, and they are obliged 
to pay him compensation for the injury 
he actually sustains by being dis- 
possessed. Suppose he could carry on his 
business in the next street, the promoters 
would then only have to pay the cost of 
his removal. But if the business is 
annexed to the premises, and not to the 
person or the reputation of the trader, and 
would be Jost if removed, then, whether 
the business be thatof a publican, butcher, 
baker, or candlestick maker, the person 
dispossessed is undoubtedly entitled to 
compensation, based on a certain number 
of years’ purchase of the goodwill of the 
business. I observe that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says in his letter— 

** Why do not the promoters of the public 

undertaking wait until the Licensing Session 
comes round, and then go and oppose the 
renewal of the publicans’ licence ?” 
And these are the gentlemen who talk 
about judicial discretion? A nice con- 
ception they must have of judicial 
discretion if they imagine that the Local 
Authority, which has just paid com- 
pensation to every other tradesman in the 
street, can go before the Magistrates and 
have the impudence to ask them to 
refuse to renew the licence of the publican 
for no other reason than that it would 
save the ratepayers a few hundreds of 
pounds. The suggestion is worthy to 
rank with that of the President of the 
Local Government Board—that if a 
publican refuses to sell to the County 
Council at a fair price under this Bill, 
the County Council might go before 
the Licensing Authority and ask that 
the licence should not be renewed. 

“Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I never 
said that. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. Such is the 


solidarity of the Cabinet that I am sure 
Mr. Asquith 
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he will not object to my attributing to 
him by inadvertence an argument used 
by the Home Secre-tary. My hon. and 
learned Friend has dealt with the argu- 
ment of the Attorney General as to what. 
is called the judicial discretion given 
to the Magistrates. The term judicial 
discretion is not a cabalistic formula ; 
it is a simple phrase, easy to understand, 
and not difficult to define. A judicial 
discretion is a discretion which can only 
be exercised subject to two conditions : 
In the first place, it must not be exercised 
until an opportunity has been given to 
the party affected of being heard. In 
the second place—and this is the onl 
other necessary ingredient that I know 
of—-it must be-a discretion exercised with 
reference to facts and considerations. 
which are material and relevant to the 
duty which has to be discharged. Suppose 
Justices should resolve that houses with 
red signboards should get their licences, 
while those with blue signboards should 
be refused, that would be a_ non- 
judicial exercise of their discretion. In 
1870, long before the case of “Sharp v. 
Wakefield” was heard of, Justice Lush, 
one of the acutest Judges that ever sat 
on the English Bench, said— 

“The Licensing Acts authorise, aad, there- 
fore, by implication, require Justices to. 
govern their discretion in granting or with- 
holding licences, by reference not only to the 
qualification of the person applying, and the 
suitableness of the house, but to other con- 
siderations also. ‘These considerations must. 
include the nature of the locality, the popula- 
tion, the number of houses already licensed, 
and all other circumstances bearing on the 
question whether it is fit and proper in the 
interests of the public, for whose benefit these 
Acts are passed, that an additional licence 
should be granted.” 

These words were spoken in the case of 
the grant of a new licence. But they were 
quoted verbatim by the Court of Appeal 
in “Sharp v. Wakefield,” with the 
comment that the Justices have precisely 
the same discretion, neither more nor 
less, and that they ought to be governed 
by precisely the same considerations, in 
deciding as to the renewal of licences. I 
think that is enough to show that the 
notion that there is any vested interest 
whatsoever in the renewal of a licence 
is @ pure invention of the imagination. 
It is not founded upon any provision of 
the Statute Law, and it is not supported 
by any judicial decision. It may be 
asked, and it is a question that ought 
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carefully to be considered, how, in the 
absence of legal protection, this vast in- 
terest has grown up on such precarious 
foundations. It is due to two causes. 
It is due, in the first place, to the laxity 
of the Licensing Authorities in not 
enforcing the law. I will not deny 
that this will be an important con- 
sideration when we come to a s¢ttle- 
ment of the question. But I assert. and I 
shall have the assent even of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, that the lax administration 
of the law cannot possibly give to those 
who have profited by it a vested interest 
in the continued neglect in the future by 
a public authority of its public duty. 
The second, and, perhaps, equally im- 
portant factor, in bringing about this 
state of things is that the Central 
Authority has exacted a totally inade- 
quate consideration in return for this 
profitable monopoly. No one can dispute 
that if we had adopted the Gottenburg 
system, or if the Legislature had exercised 
its undoubted power of enormously 
raising the Licensing Duty, uo publican, 
or brewer, or those who stand behind 
them would have had the faintest claim 
to pecuniary compensation. I have never 
been a member of the extreme Temper- 
ance Party ; I do not regard alcohol as a 
poison ; nordo I think that publicans 
ought to be exterminated. I am disposed 
to think that there is room both for 
alcohol and for the sellers of alcohol, 
and for the consumers of alcohol, within 
the pale of a civilised community. But 
that is not the question which we have 
now before us. When the question does 
arise—and sooner or later it will—I be- 
lieve everyone who votes against this 
clause will feel that he has a perfectly free 
and unfettered hand in considering how 
far the publican is entitled to claim some 
measure of indulgence for the lax adminis- 
tration of the law in the past and the 
loose practices and usages which have 
prevailed. When that question arises, we 
shall be perfectly prepared to deal with 
it. But, meanwhile, we are not going to 
assent to this Bill, because the effect of it 
will be that the brewers, publicans, and dis- 
tillers will hereafter come before us not 
as suppliants for indulgence, not as pe- 
titioners asking as a matter of bounty 
for an equitable consideration of the 
circumstances of the past, but as invested 
for the first time with a legal title and 
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legal status, which it would be confisca- 
tion to disregarded. 

(7.25.) Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE 
(Newington, W.): Sir, in my humble 
judgment the reason why the publicans 
have been allowed to obtain this vested 
interest is that no business whatever 
could be conducted in this country if it 
were liable to be put an end to at the 
close of 12 months. The business of the 
publican is just as lawful as any other 
business. As to whether the Magistrates 
have discretion or not, it is clear, I think, 
that by law they have that discretion. It 
is quite clear also, that, having that 
discretion, they never exercised it, be- 
cause they knew perfectly well that to 
exercise it would simply be to put an 
end to a lawful business. That being 
so, and this business having grown up as 
a vested interest, it is clear that the 
people of this country would be against 
any suggestion of putting an end to thet 
business, whether by the discretion of 
the Magistrates or Judges. This vested 
interest having been allowed to grow up, 
and money having been invested in it, 
the House of Commons at any rate could 
not assent to any proposition which 
would deprive decent and respectable 
people of their means of livelihood. 

(9.30.) Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): 
The hon. Member opposite found fauit 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bridgeton for not following 
the logical law of arguing from a 
premise. I do not quite understand it. 
But I may, perhaps, be allowed to point 
out something the hon. Member did. 
The hon. Member read a letter from one 
of his own constituents, or read part of a 
letter, and when we cried out “name,” 
he offered to show the letter to any 
Member of the House who had the 
curiosity to see it. Well, Sir, I had the 
curiosity to ask to see that letter, but he 
only offered to let me see a portion of it, 
and tore off half the letter, which I 
declined to look at. 

An hon. Memper: It was a private 
letter. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I do not see how 
you can say a letter was private that 
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was offered to be shown to anyone in the 
House. 


An hon. Member: There were private 
portions of it. 


Mr. PHILIPPS: At any rate, the 
offer was made generally. Well, Sir, 
the hon. Member for Ayr has talked 
about the abuse of the forms of the 
House. Having only been here two 
years, I will not attempt to discuss 
questions of abuse of the forms of the 
House with hon. Members of the ripe 
experience of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ayr. He complained that 
in some village, the name of which was 
not given, the people opposed to this 
Bill had been so frequent in their Peti- 
tions, that they had signed them in 
various capacities ; but, so far as I under- 
stand his complaint, it was that the men 
did not sign as women, nor the women 
as men, nor the children as men or 
women. But I understand that there 
was another Petition from North Britain 
which does not err in any of those 
respects. The hon. Member also talked 
about Scotch feeling. If there is one 
thing I am clear about, it is the feelings 
of my own constituency, especially the 
Liberal Unionists in that constituency. 
Since this Bill was brought in, I have 
had numerous letters from those Liberal 
Uuionists, saying that, having seen this 
Bill, they will never again support the 
Unionist Government. I think the 
Scotch case ought to be treated separately 
from that of England, inasmuch as for 
many years Scotland has enjoyed a 
separate legislation of its own, namely, 
Sunday closing ; so that there are strong 
reasons why Scotland should be exempted 
from the provisions of this Bill. The 
notion of compensation for licences 
taken away is entirely repugnant 
to Scotch feeling, and in ,Scotland 
we have a strong precedent in a case 
wherein licences were taken away with- 
out compensation. I allude to the case 
of the Sheriff's officers and messengers of 
the Courts of Scotland. These officers 
are the only persons who could serve 
writs and make arrests for debts, and 
there are at least as many of them 
as there are publicans in Scotland. 
These officers are licensed, and their 
licences are granted under very 


Mr. Philipps 
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strict conditions ; they have to satisfy 
the Judge as to their character and 
fitness, and I believe the Judges are not 
easily satisfied. The licences are only 
obtained with great difficulty, the 
licencees having to find two sureties, 
who give bond for them. This system 
dated from as far back-as the year 1424, 
and the licences were not for one year 
only, but, in legal phraseology, ad vitam 
aut culpam. This is a much stronger 
case than that of the publicans’ licences. 
But by the Citation Act of 1881, and 
also owing to imprisonment for debt 
being abolished at the same time, these 
peuple are practically ruined, two-thirds 
of their business, at least, having been 
taken away from them. This was done 
only nine years ago, and they have re- 
ceived no compensation. If the Govern- 
ment have money to spare they ought to 
give it to those Sheriffs’ officers and 
messengers of the Court rather than to 
the publicans. We have heard about 
compensation to “the poor publicans,” 
but it is the rich brewers whom the 
Government have in their eye. Suppose 
the Bill leads to the lessening of licences 
by 5 per cent., is there any compensa- 
tion in the Bill for the barmaids, the 
pot-boys, and publicans’ servants who 
will be thrown out of work? The 
pretence of the “poor publicans” is 
absolutely ridiculous, and will impose 
only upon those who do not know better. 
If there is anything which the Govern- 
ment care about, it is making property 
secure. There is certainly less reason 
for compensating the publicans of Scot- 
land than anywhere else, because, in the 
Licensing Court of Scotland, the landlord 
of licensed premises has no locus standi ; 
the Court will not listen to him. In 
conclusion, I can only express my agree- 
ment with the Mover of this Amend- 
ment, that, instead of money being given 
tocompensate rich publicans and brewers, 
it may be applied in the relief of school 
rates for the benefit of the poorer people 
of Scotland. Compensation to the pub- 
licans is a matter which might well be 
left to the Scotch people to settle for 
themselves at some future day, through 
their own Representatives. We want to 
leave this Licensing Question over to be 
settled by the County Councils, and I 
can assure the- House that, whatever 
the voice of England may be on this 
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question, the voice of Scotland is practi- 
cally unanimous against those proposals. 


(7.38.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): 
The discussion has hitherto not pro- 
ceeded upon the line of discussing the 
Amendment before the Committee. If 
I understand it aright, the effect of pass- 
ing the Amendment would be to destroy 
the clause, and the amount for police 
superannuation and the £40,000 for 
educational purposes would be gone- 
[**No!”] Ishould be unable to vote for 
the Amendment if that would be the 
effect of it. On the other hand, the 
position of Scotland with respect to 
licences and their extinction is very 
different from that of England or Ireland. 
In Ireland, I believe, a legal right exists 
to have a 12 months’ licence renewed. 
In England there may be an equitable 
right to have such a licence renewed for 
12 months’ longer ; but it has not yet 
been decided whether that legal right 
amounts to a vested interest. But in 
Scotland the equitable right is non- 
existent, or, if it exists at all, is much 
weaker than in England. Therefore, 
there is a very strong feeling in Scotland 
against this proposal. How that feeling 
had grown up is another question; but 
a very large part, of it, I believe, has 
arisen from the fact that the state of the 
case, as put in the Bill, has not been 
fairly represented. From the letters I 
have received from various constituents 
1 find that the impression has been sown 
broadcast over the land that it is proposed 
to create a vested interest where no 
vested interest exists. Therefore it is 
material to consider whether a vested 
interest is created by the Bill. The 
Government have made a distinct state- 
ment that no change is made in the law, 
and that they are willing to accept the 
Amendment put on the Paper by the 
right hon. Member forGrimsby. If that 
Amendment does not make the matter 
clear, I hope the Government will go 
further. For myself I cannot vote for 
this Amendment, because it would not 
merely affect the compensation proposals 
of the Government, but the superannua- 
tion of the police. [‘* No, no!”] 





(7.45.) Tae CHAIRMAN: As this 
appears to be a point in dispute, I must 
say that the effect of the Amendment 
before the Committee would be to destroy 
the apportionment altogether, both as 
regards the compensation to publicans 
and the police superannuation. 

Mr. R. T. REID: May I ask, as 
@ point of order, whether, if this Amend- 
ment be passed, it would be com- 
petent to the Committee to agree to the 
succeeding Amendments ? 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I think not. 


*Mr. C. S. PARKER (Perth): The 
object of the Amendment is to provide 
money not only for fishery harbours 
nock in, but also for the relief of school 
fees. 


Mr. R. T. REID: May I ask, as a point 
of order, whether, instead of adopting the 
language of the hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock in his Amendment, other 
language embodying his objects might 
be adopted ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
Supposing the Amendment is lost, would 
the various Amendments on the Paper 
qualifying this sub-section still be in 
order ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN : If the Amendment 
is lost, all the Amendments to this sub- 
section would still be retained. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I am satisfied by 
your ruling that I am right in inter- 
preting the effect of the Amendment as 
I have already done. Therefore the 
Scotch Members will doubtless re-consider 
their position and decline to vote for 
this Amendment, as destructive of the 
grants for superannuation and education. 
For my own part, I am unable to vote 
for the Amendment, although I cannot 
vote for the application of this £50,000 
for the compensation of publicans. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: In answer to the 
hon. Member for Dumfries, I may say 
that it would not be competent for the 
Committee to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Armagh in sub- 
stance or in form. 

*(7.50.) Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stir- 
ling): I desire, Sir, to draw attention to 
a few facts connected with this licensing 








question. I would remind the Com- 
mittee that legislation for Scotland 
respecting the control and management 
of the liquor traffic has hitherto proceeded 
on different lines from those adopted in 
England; for instance, in Scotland 
we have had Sunday closing for 
upwards of 40 years, while in England 
there is no Sunday closing at all. More- 
over, the year before last, a section 
of Scotch Members, headed by the Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow, 
obtained for the Licensing Authority 
of Scotland power to sanction a proposal 
for closing the public houses at an earlier 
hour. And that proposal has been 
adopted in Scotland. Moreover, Scot- 
land has been dealt with in a different 
manner from England in respect of 
grants in aid, only a year ago, we 
were allowed in Scotland to devote 
for educational purposes a large portion 
of the advance made from the Probate 
Daty, whereas in England that ad- 
vance can only be applied to the 
reduction of the poor’s rate. The assent 
of this House to such an application of 
the fund in Scotland was given as a 
concession to the demand of the Scotch 
Representatives on behalf of the popula- 
tion of Scotland generally. Why should 
not a similar course be taken on this 
occasion? The Scotch people are prac- 
tically unanimous in their objection to 
any portion of this money being applied 
to public house compensation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, who 
recently in no uncertain terms expressed 
his anxiety at all times to defer to public 
opinion, has now an opportunity of 
proving the sincerity of that statement. 
The fact that only 23 Scotch Members 
are in favour of the Government pro- 
posals, while 46 are opposed to them, 
shows very clearly that public opinion in 
Scotland, as represented in this House, is 
as two to one against the Government ; 
and I think if we could appeal to 
the Scotch people on the subject, we 
should find that the proportion would 
be not two to one, but four to one 
against these proposals. What harm, I 


ask, could be done to anyone outside Scot- 
Mr. J. C. Bolton 
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land if in this matter the Government 
adopted the same course as was takenon 
the Local Government Bill? We only 
ask that money which we ourselves 
have contributed should be devoted to 
such purposes as we ourselves prefer, we 
abhor—and I am sure the word is not too 
strong—we abhor and detest the idea of 
devoting money raised from the Scotch 
taxpayers to the conipensation of pub- 
licans. I confess that something may be 
said in favour of the Government pro- 
posal with regard to England, because 
the fact that a majority of the English 
Representatives support the Government 
is some justification for their action 
in regard to England. A good deal 
has been said about Petitions from 
Scotland. I have only been able 
to find nine Scotch Petitions in 
favour of this measure, while there 
have been hundreds presented against 
it. In Glasgow, with a  popu- 
lation of 500,000, to which, if. you 
add the suburbs, which are as much a 
part of Glasgow as Westminster is a 
part of London, the number will be in- 
creased to 800,000, only 1,800 signatures 
could be obtained in favour of this Bill; 
and it has been pointed out by the Peti- 
tions Committee that a great many of 
the signatures appear to have been 
written in one hand. A great deal has 
been said in respect to the discretion 
exercised by the Magistrates in regard to 
the transfer and renewal of licences. 
I have been a Magistrate in Scotland for 
about 40 years, and have never known 
any difficulty arising from the action of 
the Magistrates in these matters. When- 
ever it has seemed desirable to reduce 
the number of public houses, we have 
done so without hesitation, and we have 
refused frequently the transfer of a 
licence from one owner to another, even 
when the transfer of the house has al- 
ready taken place. And, notwithstand- 
ing all this, I have never heard any 
mention of a demand for compensation 
until recent times. If, however, this 
Bill should pass, I am confident that it 
will absolutely confer on all licensed 
holders in all cases the right to compen- 
sation. Even if not a legal right, you 
will confer a moral right that no Licen- 
sing Bench will set aside. Under these 
circumstances, I feel bound to oppose the 
clause. 
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*(8.1.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin 
and Nairn) : Notwithstanding the obser- 
vation of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Falkirk (Mr. W. P. Sinclair), that as the 
admission of these words would destroy 
the clause altogether he would not engage 
to vote for them, I am of opinion that 
the desirableness of destroying the 
clause is so great that it will be proper 
to vote for the Amendment. Hon. 
Members opposite who, having spoken 
this evening, have now left their places, 
twitted us with the way in which we 
are continuing the Debate. I think we 
on our side are quite justified in feeling 
amazement at the passionate way in 
which the Government are pressing 
forward this clause in the Bill. They 
are doing so not only against their 
political opponents, but against the 
wishes of their own supporters. We 
have indications that even Party ties are 
very severely strained under the present 
state of things. We have seen to-night, 
for example, that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
think nothing of leaving for Ascot un- 
paired, although the result has been a 
very narrow escape for their own Party. 
I believe there are many hon. Members 
on the other side of the House who are 
undesirous that their names should appear 
in the Division List in favour of the 
different clauses of this Bill, especially 
now that that which was a Compensation 
Bill has been turned into a Compensation 
by Closure Bill. The only Division 
which has not been effected by means of 
the Closure has been that of this evening. 
To-day the Papers circulated with the 
Votes were double the usual bulk, in 
consequence of their containing the 
list of Petitions received against the 
Bill. I find that the number of Petitions 
against compensation is 2,228, and that 
the signatures number 62,500, whilst 
the Petitions in favour of compensation 
number nine, and there are 2,700 
signatures. The Unionist Press, hitherto 
the strongest supporters of the Govern- 
ment, are not with them with regard 
to the present Bill. The leading 
paper in my own constituency, namely, 
the Elgin Courant and Courier, 





which, during my election last October, 
strongly supported my Liberal Unionist 
opponent and opposed me, spoke a few 
days ago of the Compensation Clauses as 
“the sting in the Bill.” How did the 
Government explain their persistency ? 
We have been told that the publicans 
and the brewers have not been pressing 
them. The President of the Locak 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) said 
before this Committee— 


‘¢'The Government has never received, either 
from the publicans or the brewers, the slightest. 
hint that any proposals such as those brought: 
forward by the Government, were desired by 
their trade.’’ 


The Government must admit that the 
country is not generally pressing them, 
but I observe that the recognised leading 
organ of the liquor trade, the Morning 
Advertiser, does not tell the same tale as. 
the Government. In a leading article 
on the 19th of last month that news- 
paper, speaking of the Amendment 
placed on the Paper by the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill), said the acceptance of his. 
Amendment— . 

“Would be a distinct breach of faith with the 
trade who, on the understanding that the 
principles of the Licensing Bill would not be 
substantially altered, have refrained from offer- 
ing opposition.” 

Of course, I do not fora moment allege 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board knowingly deceived the 
House, but he must remember there may 
have been communications passing of 
which he was not aware. There are 
very many Tory managers who know 
the Metropolis thoroughly, and they 
know full well that it was the publicans’ 
influence that turned the scale in 
London in 1885 and gave five-sixths of 
the representation of the Metropolis to the 
Tory Party. The fact is, the present 
Government, for the first time perhaps. 
in the history of this country, is endea- 
vouring to turn this Parliamentary legis- 
lative machine into a huge electioneering 
agency. They depend upon three classes. 
—the parsons, the landlords, and the 
publicans. They want the parsons to be 
canvassers for their Party, and so they 
bring in a Tithes Bill. They want the 
landlords to canvass for them, and they 
bring in a Land Purchase Bill. They 








want the publicans to canvass for 
them, and they bring in this present 
measure. There igs no doubt this 
clause represents a desire to run with 
the hare and. hunt with the hounds. 
The framers of the Bill thought, no 
doubt with truth, that the great in- 
crease in the Drink Bill, as shown by 
the last Budget, would alarm the temper- 
ance people. They therefore determined 
to give them a sop by raising the tax 
on drink. The publicans, however, said 
“No ; to increase the tax on liquor is to 
damage our profits.” The Government 
replied, “We will not damage your 
profits, because, out of every ls. we raise, 
we will put 4d. into your private pocket.” 
“Done with you,” says the publican ; 
“ we will agree to that, and we will offer 
no Opposition to the raising of the tax on 
drink.” I hope the Government will 
give the Committee some explanation as 
to whether there is any foundation for 
the statement that an understanding of 
this kind was arrived at. I want to 
know how it is the publicans have ac- 
quired such a power in the Councils of 
the Government. The cause, I think, 
is to be found in the enormous extension 
of the system of tied houses. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not see how 
that applies to this Amendment. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: Perhaps 
I should have explained my reason 
for bringing on this subject. I am 
going to show the magnitude of the 
income of the publican and _ the 
component parts of which it is made 
up, in order to prove that that income is 
the very last thing in the world which 


the nation should compensate out of the 
public taxes. We may suppose that a 
house costs £6,000 in the public house 
market. A publican, especially in 
London 


Tae CHAIRMAN : Obviously the hon. 
Member is still more out of order. He 
is arguing the question with reference to 
on This clause applies to Scot- 

and. 





*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: Well, I was 
not laying any stress upon that, but I am 
bound to say my figures relate to London. 


Am I in order in pointing out how the 
Mr. Seymour Keay 
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of his income? It comes about in this 
way. A brewer lends him £4,500 and the 
man himself provides £1,500. The result 
is that the publican becomes absolutely 
dependent upon the value of his licence 
for every penny of the £1,500 provided 
by him out of his small private fortune. 
It is obvious that the mortgagee—the 
brewer—will not even get his £4,500 in 
the event of the extinction of the licence, 
while the entire £1,500 of the publican 
will be lost. The publican will, there- 
fore, vote, of course, for the authority, 
who will tell him that he will get 
compensation and that his £1,500 will 
be saved. That is the reason I had for 
bringing in the question of the income 
of the publican. I would venture to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
fact that while they assert that their 
whole motive in this matter is the pro- 
motion of the cause of temperance—or, 
in other words, that they will not hesitate 
to do a thing which may be more or less 
detrimental to the drink traffic — the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) is 
much more candid. At Walsall a short 
time ago he used these words— 


‘*Up to now this great class”’ 


—the publicans and brewers— 


“have successfully intimidated Governments 
and successfully intimidated Members of Parlia- 
ment. In fact they have directly overthrown 
two Governments, and I do not blame the 
Government for being a little timid of meddling 
with them.” 


That, at all events, is a thoroughly 
honest statement of the case. As to the 
expenditure which must be eventually 
thrown on the country for the purchase 
of licences, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Barrow has computed the present 
marketable value of public houses at 
£250,000,000, and he has asserted that 
this sum will become much greater by 
the passage of this clause. I entirely 
agree with him, and am certain that the 
amount may be put at £300,000,000 by 
the time the Bill passes. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer disputed these 
figures in toto, but the arguments he 
used against them were wonderfully 
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weak. He read out a list of brewing 
firms whose shares he said had not 
risen in value since the month of April. 
But I am certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman as a political economist must 
know that that is an unsound argument. 
He must know that no one can hypothe- 
cate a single £5 note to the benefit of 
any particular industry or occupation 
without the reversionary value of that 
£5 note being felt, in raising the value 
of the property, if only by a single penny 
piece. All such adventitious aids in 
money matters are discounted as soon as 
money is placed at the disposal of the 
particular industry or occupation. There 
is better evidence than the figures which 
the right hon. Gentleman read out to 
show that brewery shares are not in- 
creasing in value. In Breweries and 
Distilleries, a paper which was quoted at 
the commencement of this Debate, it 
was stated on the 14th of this month— 


“ Breweries are booming again just now, and 
last Saturday no fewer than four new issues 
were made.” 


Then they go on to say that a sum of 
some £900,000 which is being raised— 


‘¢ Will, no doubt, be used in increasing the 
number of tied houses, the advantage and 
wisdom of which has been seen in the enormous 
increase of trade for the last 12 months.’’ 


At the last meeting of the firm of 
Allsopps, the Committee of Investigation 
laid on the Table a Report, in which they 
said that— 


“ The policy of tying houses should be con- 
tinued and increased, and they recommended 
that money should be raised for that purpose.’’ 


The right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
speaking on the English Clause, was 
at a loss to know how the setting 
aside of this money for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing licences could 
possibly have the effect of encouraging 
the consumption of drink. His words 
were very strong, indeed, on that subject. 
He said— 


“T deeply regret that the Government should 
be at issue with any people whom they desire 
to conciliate. Speaking honestly and sincerely, 
1 cannot conceive on what ground and with 
what object the so-called Temperance Party 
are opposing the Government in so bitter and 
hostile a manner.” 


I think I can give the hon. Member some 





information in this matter. We think 
that the application of this money in the 
manner proposed will make the reduction 
of public houses so difficult as to be prac- 
tically impossible, because it could only 
be done by fining the localities to be 
benefitted. In a town with 400 public 
houses, in all probability, if the people got 
the licensing into their own hands they 
would reduce the number to 300. That 
can and will very shortly be done with- 
out this Bill; but we say that the 
reduction which would be effected by the 
Bill would be only to 390 or 399. That 
is why we say the passing of 
the Bill will have no effect in 
decreasing the consumption of drink. 
I do not think the President of the Local 
Government Board can suppose that the 
publicans are not possessed of any desire 
for self preservation. Self immolation 
is at no time a pleasant thing, and the 
right hon. Gentleman will not expect it 
from any ordinary human being—not 
even from a publican. If it were other- 
wise, there would be no truth in the 
Persian proverb, with which my residence 
in the East has made me familiar, namely, 
that in a Council of Lions we do not 
expect an ordinance to be passed for- 
bidding the having of lamb for breakfast. 
I wish to show why compensation is un- 
justand unnecessary, and for that purpose 
I want the Committee to inquire how 
the enormous value of £250,000,000 
arises. There are three reasons, all of a 
strictly financial character, against com-~- 
pensation being considered a thing 
which could be justly given for the 
termination of this monopoly. In the 
first place, the whole value is created not 
by the operation of trade or industry, but 
by a sort of triple monopoly. There are 
three sets of unearned increment. The 
first is due to the fact that liquor is an 
enormously highly taxed and conse- 
quently high-priced article. If the Com- 
mittee will take ahy very expensive 
articles, such as diamonds, they will see 
that the facc of an enormous money 
capital being required to deal in an 
article has in itself the effect of throwing 
the trade into the hands of capitalists 
pure and simple, and the consequence is 
that the limited class who conduct the 
trade are able to charge the public 
higher prices than they could otherwise 
do. Of course, the high price of liquor 
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is further increased by the fact of a 
licence being required for a public house. 
And it is, again, still further increased 
by the monopoly of the tied houses. I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to illustrate 
my point by referring to another article 
which is also enormously taxed, and 
which becomes in consequence enor-- 
mously valuable. I allude to salt in 
India—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
have. endeavoured to follow the hon. 
Member’s arguments and have failed to 
see their application. The illustration 
does not add to their clearness. 


*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY:1I will not 
pursue the argument, but perhaps I may 
be allowed to state the result. The result 
i8 that when we tax salt 2,000 per cent. 
we throw it into the hands of bankers and 
capitalists, and whilst they pay the 
revenue £7,000,000 a year in taxation it 
is proved by Official Returns that 
they mulct the people of India no less 
than £28,000,000 for the article they 
sell. I hold that the tax on spirits has 
exactly thesame effect. The trade isthrown 
into the hands of capitalists, who by 
combining against the consumers are 
able to realise an immense percentage 
of profit annually, Between 30 and 40 
years ago, when the tax on Scotch 
Whisky was only a third of what it ig 
now, and the tax on Irish whisky only a 
fourth, there were none of these enor. 
mous values of public houses, and none 
of these enormous systems of tied houses, 
nor were such vast fortunes made by 
brewers and distillers. Things have 
now altered. The trade has been 


thrown into the hands of capitalists 
who are much more able to combine 
against the public than were their 
predecessors. The cost of good 
blended malt whisky at the distillery 
at this moment is only 3s. a 
gallon. Let me add,as an average over 
England, 1s. a gallon for carriage, 
and the tax of 10s. a gallon. This 
brings the cost up to 14s. a gallon. 
Unadulterated it could be sold at the 
Mr. Seymour Keay 
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present rate of 21s. a gallon, and produce 
a profit of 33 per cent. to the publican. 
This, therefore is the first unearned 
increment. It appears from a_ recent 
trial in Edinburgh that it is the custom 
of the trade to add water, so as to raise 
the 33 per cent. profit to 66 per cent. 
profit on every gallon of whisky sold. In 
other words, the actual practice of the 
liquor trade is that if a poor man pays 
6d. for a certain adulterated mixture, 
24d. of the 6d. goes to the Exchequer, 
and 34d. to the publican, in the form of 
profit, while the poor man only gets a 
halfpenny worth of whisky for his 6d. 
The same thing occurs with regard to 
beer. The public pays 2s. 8d. for a 
gallon of beer, which, with the tax in- 
cluded, costs only 10d. Perhaps gentle- 
men opposite may say the law could 
stop and prohibit all this adulteration. 
The law, however, is not enforceable, 
simply because the enormous gains 
realised by this fraud are such a tempta- 
tion to the publican as to make him defy 
allthe penalties which the law can place 
upon him. Under these circumstances, 
it is not in the least wonderful that the 
market price of public houses should 
have gone up to the enormous figure of 
£250,000,000 or £300,000,000. But it 
is monstrous that when this is the state 
of facts, we should be asked to allow the 
publican to capitalise his enormous and, 
in many respects, illicit gains, ard then 
go to the Public Treasury and take 
away at one haul the whole of the 
capitalised value of the gigantic 
yearly income out of which he 
has been able thus to cheat the 
public I say that the large profits 
realised by public houses constitute of 
themselves the compensation for which 
the publican willingly runs the undoubt- 
edly considerable risk of having his 
licence withdrawn. I can further 
illustrate this point by mentioning 
a monopoly within a monopoly existing 
in the drink trade. Messrs. Spiers 
and Pond have a very lucrative 
monopoly within a monopoly. They 
have the monopoly of _ selling 
drink at certain railway stations, and 
they take advantage of it to charge the 
public double the price, in many cases, for 
which they can get the same thing at the 
public house next door. If anyone here 
has ever gone into one of their bars on 
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the Underground Railway, and asked for 
a glass of sherry he will have noticed that 
he has had to pay double the usual price, 
or else he gets a glass half the usual size. 
I want to ask the Government whether, 
if the Railway Company put a stop to 
this monopoly, Messrs. Spiers and Pond 
would be entitled to demand from the 
company the capitalised value of their 
business ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! That 


has no bearing whatever on the question. 


*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I will 
not pursue the subject further. In 
fact, my illustration was at an 
end. My general point is that the 
income derived from this monopoly, 
whether the monopoly be terminable in 
one year or five, is in itself the compen- 
sation which the monopolist expects, and 
that he is not entitled to ask for the 
capitalised value of that income if his 
monopoly be withdrawn. (8.49.) 


(9.20.) Mr. MLAGAN (Linlithgow) : I 
am quite willing to allow the Government 
the credit of an honest attempt on behalf 
of temperance, by reducing the amount 
of drunkenness, but we want an actual 
reduction in the number of licensed 
houses, and the plan of the Government 
will simply check the reduction which is 
now going on. True, increase in the 
price of alcoholic liquors reduces con- 
sumption, and this reduction has followed 
increase in duty ; but then, again, con- 
sumption follows the rise and fall of 
wages. We want, I say, a reduction in 
the number of public houses, and I main- 
tain we are able to accomplish this 


more rapidly by the present system in 
Scotland than we shall be able to do under 
the method contemplated by the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, the amount 
placed at the disposal of County Councils 
is inadequate for the purchase of many 
houses, and many years must elapse 
before any sensible reduction can be 
effected by this means. Then, as you 
reduce the number of houses you will 
increase the reluctance of the remaining 
proprietors to give up their trade, and 
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the compensation demanded will rise as 
houses are diminished in number, the 
funds of the County Councils becoming 
in proportion more inadequate. Call it 
compensation or purchase the thing is the 
same, public money passes into the hands 
of licence holders. An hon. Baronet 
opposite has assured the Committee that 
he would vote against compensation, but 
he supports the Bill; but he must admit 
that with the passing of the Bill publi- 
cans will have a higher vantage ground, 
and will appeal to Parliamentary recog- 
nition of the value of their licences as an 
addition to their claim for compensation. 
It is far from my wish to act unjustly 
toward licence holders; but I bear in 
mind the fact that licences are not per- 
manently granted, and each year the 
holder of the privilege or monopoly 
makes a large profit over the expenses of 
his business within that period. I do 
not think there is much sympathy to be 
excited for those who, in the public 
welfare, are required to give up a licence 
to which they have no special claim. 
With the growth of temperance opinions 
in this city and elsewhere we see a large 
increase in the number of coffee houses, 
a trade in which profits are large, and a 
licence holder, being deprived of his 
licence, can carry on the business of a 
refreshment house with profit to him- 
self and advantage to his customers. 
I object to the proposals in the 
Bill for several reasons. They will per- 
petuate the system of licensed houses in 
the country which, by the voice of the 
people, is being gradually done away 
with. In the train of evils following 
the public house system are poverty, 
crime, and consequent increase in rates. 
I could mention places in Scotland 
where the withdrawal of licences has 
led directly to the fall of police and poor 
rates. I object to the Bill as an obstacle 
to the progress of the temperance move- 
ment. Public opinion in Scotland is far 
in advance of public opinion in England 
on this subject. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. Bolton) 
has shown this, and I need not go over 
the same ground. There is no doubt of 
the fact, and if you want to put down 
public houses, you have only to put 
power into the hands of the people and 
they will make short work of it. A 
plébiscite has been taken in‘a hundred 
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towns and villages in Scotland, and the 
result has been an expression of opinion 
in the population of 12 to 1 in favour of 
putting down licensed public houses and 
giving the authority for this to the 
people themselves. The Bill is an 
obstacle and a difficulty in the path the 
people desire to pursue ; it maintains a 
system disastrous to the country and 
ruinous in its tendencies. When we come 
to the next Amendment we shall prove 
that there are other objects to which we 
can more usefully apply the funds at our 
disposal. I intend to do everything in 
my power to oppose this Bill, and I 
believe that since the passing of the 
Reform Bill there has not been so 
much excitement in Scotland against 
any measure as exists against this Bill. 


(9.30.) Mr. J. WILSON (Govan): I 
very much sympathise with what has 
been said by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Linlithgowshire. No one who 
listened to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when he brought in his Budget 
would have supposed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had anything els2 than a 
pious horror at the amount of the evil 
entailed on the country by the enormous 
amount of money placed at his disposal 
through the drink traffic, and that the 
difficulty was how to get rid of the evils 
of intemperance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in one of his speeches, said 
he was surprised at the opposition of 
the Temperance Party to these pro- 
posals of the Government to reduce 
the number of licences. Why, Sir, 
the Temperance Party have been resist- 
ing and protesting in almost every 


Licensing Court throughout the country, 
for half a century, against any increase 
in the number of licences. We cannot 
blame the Temperance Party for having 
no sympathy with the Government on 
this occasion, because this Bill is seeking 
to give the trade a vested interest by a 
process of compensation for licences 
which it was never held to be entitled 
to in the past. We do not object to 


anything in the Bill except the com- 
pensation clauses. 
Mr. M‘Lagan 


We should welcome 
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the Bill if the Governmeut could see fit 
to alter, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
the destination of the money intended to 
be applied to the buying up of licences. 
A few evenings ago the President of 
the Local Government Board spoke of 
the floor of the House being inundated 
with Petitions and telegrams against the 
Bill. He said that the telegrams all came 
from the same source. They do, and 
the source is the Temperance Party in 
Scotland, and if the Government persist 
in pressing their proposals they will 
have to reckon with no mean power so 
far as the Scotch constituencies are con- 
cerned. A right hon. Gentleman spoke 
to-night of the strong feeling in Scotland 
on this matter. The feeling in Scotland 
is much stronger than in England, and 
my right hon. Friend desired to know 
how it was that the people of Scotland 
were so much against the Government 
proposals. Now, Sir, as a temperance 
reformer of many years’ experience, 
I may say that the public feeling and 
sentiments in Scotland is largely due to 
the efforts of the United Temperance 
Party in the country. We hear hon. 
Members opposite speaking of the 
Petitions sent to them in favour of this 
Bill, and the President of the Board of 
Trade has, on more than one occasion, 
referred to the letters he has had, but I 
will undertake to say that, so far as 
Scotland is concerned, the Petitions 
received by Scotch Members have been 
overwhelmingly against the proposals 
of the Government, and as to mass 
meetings, I think that after what has 
been said by my right hon. Friend with 
reference to the meeting at Bridgeton, 
little need be added. On a recent occasion 
the publicans made an attempt to hold 
an open-air meeting in Glasgow, and at 
that meeting an Amendment was pro- 
posed by the Temperance Party, and 
carried over the heads of those who had 
convened the gathering. I think it is a 
fact that in no Parliament have so many 
Petitions from so many interests through- 
out the country been presented against 
any Bill as there have been against this. 
In a speech which he delivered to-night, 
the hon. Member for the Ayr Burghs said 
he felt sure that, if the opinion of the 
people of Scotland could be ascertained, 
and if an election took place, there 
would be returned to this House a large 
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majority of Members in favour of the 
roposals of the Government. I do not 
think that Members on this side of the 
House would shrink from such a test; 
indeed, they would deem the battle- 
ground well chosen. Whatever might 
be the result in Ayr Burghs, I believe 
that throughout the length and breadth 
of Scotland there would be such a 
unanimous expression of opinion as 
would startle the right hon. Gentleman 
who is in charge of this Bill. The hon. 
Member, in speaking of a meeting of the 
Temperance Party that was held in Ayr, 
cited a statement by one of the members 
of the Scotch Temperance League, and 
stated that that body had stultified itself 
in reference to the question of petition- 
ing against this measure by having 
returned a right hon. Member to Parlia- 
ment as their Member. But ata large 
meeting held in Ayr, last week—called 
by the two Political Parties, so far as the 
temperance community is concerned, 
and held in the largest hall in the 
town—the rev. Mr. Duncan, an 
Established Church minister, proposed 
a resolution to the effect that the 
meeting protested against the pro- 
posals of the Government in the Local 
Taxation (Duties) Bill for extinguishing 
existing licences by purchase, as that 
proposal would practically create a vested 
interest in licences to which no claim 
could be established either in law or in 
equity. In the course of his speech, the 
mover of that resolution said he was 
a supporter of the Government at the 
last election in the Burghs; but if 
another election occurred upon then 
proposals he would unhesitatingly vo 
againstthem. The motion was seconded 
by one of the Town Councillors in Ayr, 
and was supported by Mr. Johnston, a 
Liberal Unionist, who said— 


‘‘He had been a supporter of the present 
Government, and felt it was unfair, after 
having helped the Government to their present 
position, that they should use their power and 
their majority for this purpose and saddle 
remorselessly this injustice on the country. 
Lord Hartington, whom he regarded ag his 
leader, knew now, that if the measure were 
forced through the House, as the Government 
proposed to force it, it would: cause a great 
strain on their allegiance, and as a temperance 
reformer and a minister of the Gospel he 
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should feel it his duty to use all his power to 
turn out the Government.” 
Now this occurred at a large public 
meetingin Ayr. The other day we had 
in the Lobby of the House the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and I presume that 
his appearance was indicative of his 
having come to warn the Government 
againstpersisting with thismeasure. The 
Lord Provost of Glasgow is a Liberal 
Unionist, and I understand that at the 
present moment there is a motion before 
the Town Council of Glasgow protesting 
inst this measure. We have seen from 
the public prints that many of the Muni- 
cipal Authorities throughout Scotland 
have been protesting against these pro- 
posals, and how the Government can, 
in the face of this opposition, persist in 
going on with them I really cannot 
understand. Weare told that these pro- 
posals of the Government will not inter- 
fere with the Licensing Authorities—that 
they will not interfere with the powers 
at present possessed by the Justices of 
the Peace in counties and Magistrates in 
burghs. We know, that at the present 
time every new licence that is granted 
is understood to be granted in the public 
interest and the public good, and that 
Magistrates when they find a licence has 
been granted, and that it has not turned 
out for the public good, have had the power 
—and have exercised it, too—of refusing 
a renewal at the next Licensing Session. 
As a Justice of the Peace, I myself have 
had no hesitation in withdrawing licences 
when I have come to the conclusion that 
they are not required in the public 
interest. I would remind the House 
that Scotland in the past has been 
exceptionally treated in this matter of 
licences. The hours during which 
houses have been allowed to be open 
have been shortened; Sunday opening 
has been stopped ; and I venture to think 
thatifthe Government, instead of bringing 
in this Bill, had proposed one to further 
shorten the hours of trading, they would 
have materially reduced the consumption 
of liquor, and have benefited immensely 
the moral tone of great masses of the 
people. Every one knows it is the last 
two or three hours of the night in which 
most drunkenness occurs. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Member is wander- 
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ing from the subject of the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. J. WILSON : I was bringing to 
the recollection of the Committee the 
fact that in the year 1853, when a Con. 
servative Government was in power— 
and I think this is particularly germane 
to the subject I have in hand—in the 
month of August in that year, Parlia- 
ment resolved, by Act of Parliament, to 
prohibit Justices of the Peace in counties 
and Magistrates in burghs from grant- 
ing licences to blacksmiths, taxmen, and 
tollkeepers all over the country of Scot- 
Jand. We know that up to that time 
these people had been licensed, but in 
1853 these licences were abolished, and 
without a farthing being paid as com- 
pensation. Hundreds of these licences 
were taken away. This precedent goes 
a long way in support of our contention 
that there is no vested interest in 
licences. I feel satisfied that if this 
matter is decided by the majority of the 
Members from Scotland, instead of money 
being gre to the publicans it will be 
devoted to much better and much higher 
purposes—the purpose of educating the 
youth of the nation, both in elementary 
and in higher schools, and if it were so de- 
voted, it would prove a blessing to the 
country ; and it would be much better 
than giving it away to people who have 
already enriched themselves at the 
public expense, and at the expense of 
the demoralisation of the community. 

(9.50.) Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
think we have reasonably complained 
that, so far, we have had no indication 
from the Treasury Bench of what they 
intend to do in regard to this Amend- 
ment, although the Debate has been 
going on for three-and-a-half hours. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I -understand that 
the Amendment is to be withdrawn. 


Mr. DUFF: I have no information to 
that effect. I think my hon. Friend is 
perfectly prepared to go on with it, and 
1 certainly am prepared to support it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order! The 
present Amendment, if carried, will 
preclude the possibility of dealing with 
all subsequent Amendments appropri- 





ating the money. 
The Chairman 
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Mr. DUFF: I was not aware that 
this Amendment before the Committec, 
which involves very important questions, 
would have that effect. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I am sure the hon. 
Gentleman would not wish to misrepre- 
sent the action of the Government in 
this matter. I understood that, in con- 
sequence of the ruling of the Chair, as 
to the effect which the carrying of the 
Amendment would have, an intimation 
had been received by the Solicitor 
General that an appeal would be made 
to the Mover to withdraw it, so that 
discussion might more properly take 
place upon the section to which the 
arguments of hon. Members most pro- 
perly apply. 

(9.52.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that, althoughI have had 
no intimation of that sort, still a good 
many of us are of opinion that this 
Debate, although it has been a forcible 
expression of opinion, is going some- 
what upon aside issue. The Amendment 
of my hon. Friend has been moved with 
a view to his recommending to the Com- 
mittee, at a subsequent stage, certain 
modes of disposing of this money. I am 
not sure that in the prominence which 
he gave to these particular modes I 
should altogether agree with him, and I 
think that some of my hon. Friends 
are in the samefposition ; but after the 
ruling which you have giver from the 
Chair to the effect that this Amendment, 
if carried, will involve the abandonment 
of the whole of the scheme of the 
Government, including the proposal that 
a certain amount of money should be 
allotted to the superannuation of the 
police, I think that the question becomes 
complicated to such an extent that it 
perhaps would be better, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has suggested, if this 
Amendment were withdrawn. I hope 
that my hon. Friend will agree to adopt 
that course in order that we may raise 
this point of the buying up of licences 
at a different part of the clause, where it 
can be more effectively discussed. I 
may say frankly that the object of the 
Scotch Members with whose views I am 
acquainted’ is to bring prominently 
before the House the objeations to the 
buying up of licences, and to explain to 
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the House the glaring contrast between 
the purpose to which it is now pro- 
posed'to devote this money, and the 
purposes to which it might reasonably 
be applied. I have a considerable 
amount of sympathy with my hon. 
Friend, who is anxious to obtain 
some of the money for the especial pur- 
pose of creating harbours. I can quite 
understand his being anxious to do that ; 
and I think we shall simplify the posi- 
tion if he allows this Amendment to be 
withdrawn, in order that we may by-and- 
by be able to place before the House the 
alternatives which we propose for the 
distribution of the money. 


(9.55.) Mr. S. WILLIAMSON : 
My object in moving this Amend- 
ment was to strengthen the oppo- 
sition to the proposals of the Go- 
vernment by showing that there were 
great national purposes besides police 
superannuation, and besides the payment 
of school fees, to which this money 
might reasonably be applied, and, in 
bringing so prominently before the 
House the question of Fishery Harbours, 
I think I was able to show a good pur- 
pose to which this money might be 
applied, and I was able especially to 
point out the claims of the fishing 
industry. Now, Sir, after your ruling» 
which I did not hear, but the purport 
of which has been communicated to me, 
I, of course, will withdraw the Amend- 
ment. I still think, however, that if the 
Amendment had been carried, progress 
might have been reported, and we might 
have come to some arrangement for the 
distribution of this money, giving, say, 
£60,000 for education, £30,000 for 
fishing harbours, and £40,000 for police 
superannuation. I beg to ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(9.5.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): The first sub-section of the clause 
provides that the sum of £40,000 shall 
be applied to the purposes of police 
superannuation in Scotland, and I beg to 
move that these words be omitted. I do 
it for the purpose of endeavouring to 
ascertain from the Government what it 
is they really mean, because Scotland, in 
regard to police superannuation, differs 
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altogether from England. In England 
there has been, by Act of Parliament, a 
system of police superannuation provided 
for all boroughs and counties, and it has 
been in operation for a great many 
years. But in Scotland we stand in this 
position, that there are no superannuation 
funds in Scotland, except in two or three 
small localities. While, therefore, in 
the case of England, the Government 
propose the application of this money to 
a known purpose they are, in the case 
of Scotland, asking the Committee to 

to the application of the large sum 
of £40,000 a year to a purpose which, 
at the present moment, is entirely un- 
known. It has been stated that the Go- 
vernment are preparing a Bill dealing 
with the question of superannuation, 
but that Bill has not been brought before 
the House, and, therefore, in this matter 
we are in the extraordi position 
that we are asked to vote out of this 
sum of £120,000, no less than £40,000 
a year for a purpose the exact nature 
and details of which are entirely un- 
known to the Houseand to the Committee. 
Certainly the Committee ought not to 
agree to passing this clause until we have 
had some distinct information from the 
Government as to the nature of the pur- 
pose to which it is to be applied. I make 
those observations in no spirit of hostility 
to the object which the Government 
have in view, namely, the establishment 
of aSuperanuation Fund for the police in 
Scotland. I, for one, should be disposed 
to give a satisfactory scheme favourable 
and kindly consideration. But the 
difficulty we are now in is that we are 
asked to vote this money without 
knowing in any way whatever the 
scheme which the Government propose. 
Therefore, although favourable to the 
purpose of the superannuation of the 
police, we do not know -how that pur- 
pose will be carried out or whether it 
will meet with the approval of the people 
of Scotland, or of the police, or of the 
Members of this House. It seems to 
me absolutely necessary at this stage 
that we should be in possession of the 
views of the Government. I look upon 
the superannuation of the police only as 
part of a larger scheme of superannua- 
tion, under which, by means of 
insurance, aged working men would be 
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superannuated, and not merely police- 
men. If it had been possible for a private 
Member to have brought this larger 
question before the Honse. I should have 
done so, but the time of private Members 
has now been taken away. I hope, if 
the Ballot is favourable next year, to 
bring before the House a scheme of in- 
surance by which all men in Scotland, 
and not policemen alone, may be able to 
provide for old age. I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Scotland @#ght to inform 
the House what is the scheme of police 
superannuation which the Government 
propose. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
5, to leave out Subsection (i).—(M. 
Hunter.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(i.) stand part of the Clause.” 


*(10.5.) TaeSOLICITOR GENERAL 
ror SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Srormonra 
Daxuine, EdinburghandSt. Andrew’s Uni- 
versities): The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber has stated his views temperately. 
He is quite right in saying that in Scot- 
land there is no scheme of police super- 
annuation. The boroughs and counties 
have power to provide for the infirmities 
of aged policemen by payment of a lump 


sum in proportion to the pay. But there 
is no scheme of superannuation except 
in the Borough of Greenock under a 
Local Act. In Scotland, I believe, there 
is as great need of police superannuation 
as in England. Apart from considera- 
tions of justice, the figures whichare before 
me certainly show that many of the police 
in§cotland are beyond the age when they 
can efficiently discharge their duty. I 
have no doubt there is a natural 
disinclination on the part of the 
authorities to dismiss men who 
have done their duty. With regard to 
the very reasonable demand of the hon. 
Member that the Committee should 
know something of the Bill before they 
proceed to the details, I have simply this 
to say. If the hon. and learned Member 


withdraws his Amendment we shall 

simply affirm the principle of police 

superannuation, and the dedication of a 

certain sum to that purpose. With re- 
Mr. Hunter 
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gard to the mode in which it is to be 
carried out, before we reach Clause 4, 
which deals with the matter somewhat 
in detail, I think I can safely promise 
that the Scotch Bill will be in the pos- 
session of hon. Members. It will be 
substantially on the lines of the English 
Bill. These are intimations which I 
hope will be satisfactory to the hon. 
Member, and that he will allow this 
clause to pass without further comment. 


(10.8.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN: With all due respect to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, I can- 
not regard either the substance or form 
of his answer as satisfactory. Where is 
the Lord Advocate? I mean no dis- 
respect to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General, who fulfils his 
duties in a manner which does. him 
credit. But the Lord Advocate is re- 
sponsible for Scotch business. The 
Secretary for Scotland is the chief officer 
connected with the business of Scotland, 
but he is in another House and we never 
see him. The Lord Advocate in this 
House represents Scotch business in 
this House with a fulness and power 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
cannot profess to possess. Here is the 
Scotch clause of the most contentious 
Bill of the whole Session, and the Lord 
Advocate is absent. I have reason to 
believe he is not ill. Had he been I 
should not have said anything. But 1 
understand he is otherwise occupied. I 
do not think it is treating Scotch Mem- 
ders with any very high degree of 
respect. [Laughter.| The ex-Lord 
Mayor (Sir R. N. Fowler) laughs at 
that statement. I can assure him it is 
earnestly felt by Scotch Members. The 
Lord Advocate ought to have been here. 
Besides the Lord Advocate, there ought 
to have been the Bill. This Bill 
was read a first time on the last day 
of April. It ought to have been at the 
other end of the month—on the Ist of 
April—as a day more appropriate to this 
measure. Yet here we are in June 
without the Bill which is to carry out 
this clause. As to what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen said, I confess myself 
not altogether enamoured of universal 
superannuation, noram Ienamouredof the 




















extension of the superannuation of the 
police. We have a system of super- 
annuation in the Police Service of this 
country, and I confess frankly I do not 
like it. 1 should rather like to see it 
stinted and restrained than developed. 
Like the rest of the Scotch Members, I 
think we are entitled to see the Bill 
before proceeding with this clause. 
*(10.13.) Mr. RITCHIE : Iam not sur- 
prised that it should have been expected 
that the Lord Advocate would be present, 
but I may explain that he had an engage- 
ment of the very highest and most 
urgent importance. He was prepared 
to throw it over, and remain in the 
House, but his Colleagues did not 
wish him to do so in view of the 
exceptional importance of his engage- 
ment. If there be any blame, it should 
attach, not to the Lord Advocate, but 
to his Colleagues who advised him. 
Looking to the fact that the main ques- 
tion of police superannuation would be 
discussed on a subsequent clause, when 
the Superannuation Bill would be in the 
hands of the Committee, his Colleagues 
thought they were hardly justified in 
asking him to forego that engagement. 
Therefore, if there is any blame, it is due 
not to the Lord Advocate, but rather to 
his Colleagues. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman asks why the Scotch Super- 
annuation Bill has not been produced, 
and that Bill is the gravamen of the 
objection now made. He says the Bill 
was ordered to be printed on the 30th of 
April, and, after indulging in a little 
pleasantry as tothe Ist of April, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman is quite 
welcome, he wanted to know why so 
long an interval had been allowed to 
elapse without the production of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman must 
understand that if only the Scotch Bill 
has had to be presented no difficulty 
would have arisen in that way, but it 
has had to be considered in connection 
with the English Bill, and a large num- 
ber of intricate and difficult points have 
had to be decided in that connection. 
In the case of the English Bill the Com- 
mittee have been content with the intima- 
tion of the Government that the Super- 
annuation Bill would be in the hands of 
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Members before the discussion on the 
particular clause of the main Bill dealing 
with the application of the money to 
police superannuation came on; and 
before the Committee embarked on the 
discussion of the particular clause dealing 
with this question in relation to Scotland, 
the Scotch Superannuation Bill will be 
in the hands of hon. Members. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman, after having 
made his protest, will accept my reasons 
for the non-production of the Bill, and 
my assurance that before the particular 
clause comes on for discussion the Bill 
will be in the hands of hon. Members. 
Its proposals will be found to be closely 
analogous to those of the English Bill. 


(10.20.) Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 


caldy, &c.): We now know how we 
stand in regard to the representation of 
Scotland, and why it is the Govern- — 
ment are anxious to postpone this clause. 
They suggested that it should be post- 
poned, and now we have it before us we 
find that the Scotch Department is not 
represented by the Minister who is 
chiefly responsible to this House for the 
administration of Scotch affairs. We 
have often complained of the way in 
which, under the present system, that 
Department is represented. There is a 
Secretary for Scotland, who is chiefly 
responsible for Scotch administration, 
whom we never see at all, and who, I 
believe, is at the present moment cruising 
about the North of Ireland, but even 
were he in London we should not be 
able to see him, as he is nota member of 
this Assembly. But we have in this 
House the Lord Advocate, who repre- 
sents the Chief Secretary, but although 
he is an officer in receipt of a high salary 
we do not find him here. He is said not 
to be to blame because his Colleagues 
have supported him in his absence ; still 
we have the fact that he will not forego 
his private functions for those he ought 
to perform in this House. Under such 
circumstances we ought not to be called 
upon to deal with this question, while 
the absence of the Scotch Superannua- 
tion Bill is a further reason for not 
dealing with this matter. For my part, 











I believe there ought to be some system 
of superannuation for Government ser- 
vants, because they have peculiar duties 
to perform, and there are many reasons 
why they should have consideration, but 
it is not only the principle of superannu- 
ation with which we have to deal; we 
are called upon to vote a distinct'sum. 
Now, I ask,can we judge whether that 
sum is right or wrong unless we know 
what the scheme of superannuation is? 
In England there is in most counties and 
boroughs a superanuuation system, but 
in Scotland no such system has been 
adopted. At present, we have not the 
least idea of what is to be the system on 
which we are asked to vote a grant of 
money, and under these circumstances I 
beg to move, Sir, that you report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir G. 
Campbell.) 


(10.25.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 
E.): Idesire strongly to support the Motion 
of my hon. Friend. I admit that there 
is a strong case for police superannuation, 
and for 20 years I have supported that 
proposal, on account of the exceptional] 
duties the police are called on to perform, 
through a large portion of their lives. 
But, although supporting this view, I 
admit there is great diversity of opinion 
in Scotland on this subject. No case 
has been made out for calling on us to 
give a blank cheque for police superan- 
nuation. We ought to have the Bill 
before us. I desire particularly to 
direct «attention to the humiliating 
position in which Scotland is constantly 
being placed. It is not enough that we 
have no one here sufficiently repre- 
senting Scotland. It is not enough 
that we should take at second hand 
from the Lord Advocate the opinions of 
the Chief Secretary, but we are told 
to-night for the first time that so little 
do the Government consider the interests 
of Scotland that they have assured the 
Lord Advocate he may leave the House 
at a time when important Scotch business 
is about to be considered. 


Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is now going into matter which is 
Sir G. Campbell 
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very wide of the question before the 
Committee. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT : I do not desire to 
do that. I am only endeavouring to 
show that because the Lord Advocate is 


not here, and we have no Bill dealing 
with this question, we are not in a posi- 
tion to discuss it at the present moment. 
I desire to show that the position in 
which Scotland is placed is the reason 
why Progress should be reported, so that 
the Lord Advocate may be able to be in 
his place when the matter is discussed. 
The Lord Advocate is the only Minister 
entitled to speak for Scotland. [“No, 
no.”| Let those who say “No, no,” tell 
me who is entitled to speak for Scotland ? 
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An hon. Member: The Solicitor 
General. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT: The Solicitor 


General for Scotland has already said 
he is not in a position to speak. 


*Mr. M. T. STORMONTH DARLING : 
I beg pardon; I said nothing of the 
kind. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT : I should be very 
sorry to misinterpret the hon. Gentleman, 
who, if anything, is always most con- 
ciliatory and courteous, but he has told 
the Committee that the Bill is not ready, 
and that the lines on which it is to be 
drawn are not settled. 


*(10.28.) Mr. M. T. STORMONTH 
DARLING: The hon. Member, most 
unintentionally no doubt, entirely mis- 
represents me. I did not say that the 
lines of the Bill were not settled, nor 
did I say that I did not fully represent 
the Scotch Department in the absence of 
the Lord Advocate. The lines of the 
Bill are settled, and it will be published 
very shortly, and in what I have said I 
have spoken with the authority of the 
Government. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT : I am exceedingly 
glad that the interruption has brought 
about so important a statement. Now 
we know where we are. We know that 
the Lord Advocate has delegated his 
duties, and that the Secretary for Scot- 
land has also delegated his duties to the 
Solicitor General for Scotland, and that 
he knows exactly the lines on which the 
Scotch Bill for the superannuation of the 
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police is being drawn, and yet he asks 
us to give a blank cheque on the faith of 
the Bill being entirely satisfactory to the 
Scotch Members—to grant this sum of 
£40,000 for police superannuation with- 
out knowing one of the provisions of 
the Bill, or the lines on which it is being 
drawn. The statement of the Solicitor 
General furnishes a sufficient reason why 
this clause should be postponed, and why 
we should not be called on to discuss it 
till we have the details of the Bill before 


us. 

(10.30.) Sm W. HARCOURT(Derby): 
I cannot understand on what ground this 
Motion is resisted. This will be an 
admirable opportunity for the few Scotch 
Members who sit on the other side to 
show by their vote that they think 
Scotch business can be very well con- 
ducted in this House without the pre- 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman who 
represents the interests of Scotland in 
the Government. We have heard a 
great deal about Home Rule for Scot- 
land, and, if there ever was a reason for 
it, it is to be found in the contempt with 
which the interests of Scotland are to- 
night treated by theGovernment. They 
knew that Scotch business was coming 
on, and the absence of the Lord Advocate 
at such a time is a thing for which no 
excuse whatever can be made. I knew 
something in the old days about the 
management of Scotch business in this 
House. The executive officer in the 
person of the Secretary for Scotland, or 
the Lord Advocate, is the official to 
represent the interests of Scotland, and 
to inform Members for Scotland of the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
Scotland, and the notion of relegating a 
duty of that kind to the Solicitor General 
for Scotland is a thing I never heard of. 
I am delighted to see that the Tory 
Scotch Members are going to vote for 
that mode of conducting Scotch business, 
for, they may depend upon it, the 
incident will not be overlooked or for- 
gotten in Scotland. The people of 
Scotland have already had some indica- 
tions that their business is neglected and 
not treated with the attention it deserves 
and demands, and now we have a Scotch 
clause before us—a clause dealing 
directly with the interests of Scotland, 
under many heads, such as education, 
police, and licensing—and we have the 





Government bent on forcing the clause 
through in the absence of the Lord 
Advocate. I have no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury will undertake to explain these 
Scotch subjects as affected by the Bill. 
We shall be very happy to hear what he 
has to say, as we are informed that the 
whole principle of police superannuation 
in Scotland has been settled. I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will get up and 
state whatthose principles are. The Scotch 
Members will hear that announcement 
with great interest and satisfaction ; but, 
in the meantime, we protest against this 
method of treating Scotch business and 
Scotch Members. I venture to say it is 
a thing which Scotland has a right to 
resent, and the Government may depend 
upon it that Scotland will resent it. The 
Scotch people have demanded, and they 
will continue to demand, a much fuller 
control of the affairs of their own 
country, especially when they have 
before them the conduct of the Govern- 
ment to-night. 

*(10.35.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: The 
right hon. Gentleman has challenged 
me to explain the principles of Scotch 
Police Superannuation. I would revly 
that the principles on which the Scotch 
Superannuation Bill are framed are to be 
found in the Bills for which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was responsible 
in 1883-4-5, allowance being made for 
application to Scotland. The Scotch 
Superannuation Bill is in course of 
preparation, and is only slightly different 
from the English Bill. The principle of 
superannuation is the same in both 
countries. The right hon. Gentleman 
has referred in strong language to the 
absence of the Lord Advocate. My right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board has stated why the 
Lord Advocate is absent. [“ No, = 
Yes, I think he has. I take the full an 
entire responsibility for the Lord Advo- 
cate’s absence. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: What is the 
cause ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: There are 
oceasions when hon. and learned Gentle- 
men opposite are not in their places ; and 
although I admit it is the duty of Mem- 
bers of the Government to be present 
whenever the circumstances of the case 
require it, there are occasions which are 












of importance to their position as mem- 
bers of the Bar when their absence is 
excusable. There are Members of the 
House who are aware of the sacrifices 
which a Lord Advocate has to make in 
order to be present in the House ; and I 
am sure I am speaking to hon. Gentle- 
men who are not without sympathy for 
the ability of the Lord Advocate in this 
House, and will not desire to comment 
harshly upon a temporary absence. The 
Government are represented by the 
Solicitor General for Scotland, and what 
we ask for now is merely an admission 
of the principle of superannuation in 
Scotland. It will be remembered that 
the principle of superannuation was 
recognised as regards England before the 
English Bill was in the hands of hon. 
Members. Surely the Committee do not 
desire to negative the principle of 
superannuation for the Scotch police? 
The Bill to give effect to that principle 
will have to be considered on Second 
Reading, in Committee, and in the 
House; and hon. Members can then 
deal with its details. The question the 
Committee are now considering is 
whether we shall not accept the prin- 
ciple of superannuation for the police of 
Scotland as well as for England. 

(10.40.) Sm G. TREVELYAN: 
The right hon. Gentleman the 
leader of the House appealed to me as 
being in some manner bound to extend 
a special indulgence to the Lord Advo- 
cate. Well, I will tell him how I look 
on it. There was a time—three or four 
years ago—when the Secretary for Scot- 
land sat in this House. I was present 
during the discussion on the Crofters 
Bill, which was a measure (dealing as it 
did with several counties) quite as im- 
portant as the question of the super- 
annuation of the police, and at the side 
of the Secretary for Scotland were both 
the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, who acted as his 
advisers. Now the Secretary for Scot- 
land is in the other House, and the Lord 
Advocate is more than an adviser—he is 
virtually the Administrator of Scotland. 
The Lord Advocate gets a magnificent 
salary, and the idea that gentlemen of the 
Long Robe are justified in postponing 
public to private interests is one I do 
not share. Any gentleman of the Long 
Robe who has public duties to perform, 

Mr, W. H. Smith 
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and at the same time private interests to 
serve, should) make those public duties 
and private interests coincide with some 
propriety. This is the first piece of im- 
portant, practical Scotch business of the 
Session, and the First Lord not only asks. 
the Committee to accept the absence of 
the Lord Advocate, but to pass in an 
hour without any discussion on the 
merits what is, in fact, the Second 
Reading of a most important Bill. 
What is the state of police superannua- 
tion in Scotland? I do not happen to 
have before me the Return issued the 
other day, but I know the essence of it 
very well, and I know there is only one 
burgh in Scotland where there is a 
regular system of police superannuation 
—namely, Greenock, and the 17 police- 
men superannuated there are practi- 
cally the whole of the superannuated 
police in Scotland. Besides this a few 
allowances are given by the Town Coun- 
cil of Glasgow. Superannuation does 
not exist, practically speaking, in Scot- 
land at this moment. I do not say 
whether it is right or wrong; but I do 
say that to set up a system of super- 
annuation in Scotland is equivalent to 
passing the Second Reading of a most 
important Bill, and that Bill is not 
before the Committee. We are told by 
the First Lord of the Treasury that we 
are to gather what is proposed for Scot- 
land from Bills which were introduced, 
but which did not pass, years ago—when 
half the hon. Gentlemen who are now in 
Parliament were not Members of this. 
House. That is impossible. It is too 
great a task to put upon any Parlia- 
ment which is of human birth. What 
would the First Lord of the Treasury 
say if the First Lord of the Admiralty 
were in the House of Lords, and the 
Secretury to the Admiralty were absent, 
and the most important Naval Estimates. 
had to be moved by the Civil Lord ? 
(10.44.) Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) : 
I doubt very much whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
and the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken, were quite serious in the 
reasons they gave in asking for a post- 
ponement. They seem to think 
palatable to Scotchmen that they should 
rebuke the Lord Advocate and insult the 
Scotch Solicitor General who takes his 
place and endeavours to discharge the 
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duty of representing Scotland in his 
absence. This pretence on the part of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen is most 
patent. If they simply wish to cause 
delay let them get up and say so. That 
pretence is really too absurd. It,is incum- 
benton theright hon. Member for Bridge- 
ton to show, what he has entirely failed in 
showing, that if the Lord Advocate had 
been present he could have given one 
single reason or advanced any argument 
which it is not in the power of the 
Solicitor General to do. We all know 
that the Lord Advocate is not only an 
able man, but that he attends strictly to 
his duties and works hard at his busi- 
ness. It is the merest nonsense to 
suggest that the Committee are not in a 
position to proceed with this clause. I 
resent the pretensions of Members who 
make occasional visits to Scotland for 
electioneering purposes that they know 
anything about the sentiments of the 
great masses of the Scottish people. 
Above all things the Scottish people like 
their business to be done well and effec- 
tually. If the Committee are going to 
reject the scheme let them do so ; but do 
not let them make a pretence, which no 
one believes to be genuine, that the 
Committee is not competent to deal with 
the matter. 

(10.50.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : The Scotch Members have the 
reputation of being a practical set of 
men, and I wonder it did not occur to 
some of them to take note of the state- 
ment of the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land that we should look at the pro- 
visions of the English Bill as an indica- 
tion of the intentions of the Government 
as tosuperannuation. I procured a copy 
of the Bill to see what enlightenment it 
would afford, and here I would say that 
the hon. Member who has just sat down, 
and who spoke with an eloquence which 
drew forth the cheers of the Ministerial- 
ists, did not seem to know what he was 
talking about. He accuses us of ob- 
structing the business of Parliament on 
what he calls a mere “pretence.” But 
what is the plea on which we are recom- 
mending that this particular business 
should be postponed? I venture to say 
that if hon. Members will listen to what 
it is, they will no longer be inclined to 
cheer such observations as those which 
fell from the hon. -Member. The 





hon. Member for Aberdeen has 
pointed out that practically there 
is no superannuation in tland. 


We have come to a sub-section of Clause 
2, by which £40,000 is to be applied for 
the purpose of police superannuation in 
Scotland. It is pointed out by the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) that 
there is no system of police superannua- 
tion in Scotland, while in England there 
is. The Scottish Members wish for an 
explanation as to the scheme which is 
proposed. Turning to Clause 4, I find 
there an argument against the pro- 
posals of the Government, for while 
it is proposed that £150,000 shall be 
granted for the superannuation of the 
police of London 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man must not enter into the question of 
the merits of the proposal. The Question 
before the Committee is that of report- 
ing Progress. 

Dr. CAMERON : I am merely  point- 
ing out that while £150,000 is proposed 
to be granted for the superannuation of 
the police of London, only £40,000 is to 
be granted for the purpose in Scotland— 
the population being about equal. That 
is a point which I think justifies us in 
demanding an explanation. What ex- 
planation have we had ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must not examine the merits of the 
proposal. The Question before the House 
is one of reporting progress. 

Dr. CAMERON : We know nothing 
about the merits of the scheme, and that 
is what we want to know. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board has 
referred us to the English Bill. I have 





got a copy, and I will read two clauses to 
show—| Cries of “ Order!” 
Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 


man is again examining the merits. It 
is quite irregular. I mustagain ask him 
to address himself to the Question of 
reporting Progress. 

Dr. CAMERON : I would submit that 
the unsatisfactory replies we have re- 
ceived are the best possible reason why 
we should report P. I am in 
favour of the principle of superannuation ; 
but, as far as I understand, the proposals 
of the English Bill are absolutely im- 
possible of application to Scotland. The 
Lord Advocate, if he had been present, 
might have told us something. The 








Solicitor General knows nothing about 
the matter. 

(10.56.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Kdin- 
burgh, W.): I shall certainly support 
the Motion to report progress, and I am 
sure it will be supported by a vast 
majority of the Scottish Members. They 
have not before them, as they have 
a right to have, the measure dealing 
with the superannuation to which this 
sub-section applies; and, again, they 
have not in his place the Officer of the 
Government who could have given them 
information—the Lord Advocate. The 
Government cannot pretend that they 
have not had fair notice. [Ministerial 
ers of “Divide.”] I am_ perfectly 
determined to have my say out. The 
inarticulate groaning of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire (Sir A. 
Orr-Ewing) will have no _ influence 
upon me. The Government had fair 
notice that Scotch Members desired to 
see the Bill before dealing with this 
clause, and, while various reasons have 
been given for the non-introduction of 
the Bill, the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land is unable to tell us anything about 
it. Certainly, the delay in the produc- 
tion of the Bill is not due to overwork in 
the Scotch office. But it is worthy of 
comment among Scottish Members, that 
when it is important that a Bill of this 
sort should be produced at an early 
date it is continually promised but 
never produced. I think we should 
enter a protest against a mode of pro- 
ceeding which has been adopted on 
several occasions—making one measure 
depend on the production of another. 
That occurred in the case of the Inland 
Revenue Bill and in the case of the 
Contagious Diseases (Pleuro-Pneumonia) 
Bill. Then we have the clauses of 
this Bill, which are dependent upon 
the clauses of another Bill which is 
not introduced. I think the House of 
Commons is bound—[Jnterruption]—I 
think the House of Commons is bound— 


eet think the House of 
mmons is bound—{Jnterruption|— 
Dr. Cameron 
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to show its independence by refus- 
ing to proceed further at present 
with this Bill. This is the first occa- 
sion during the present Session that 
Government business dealing with Scot- 
land has been before the House, and yet 
upon this occasion the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, the Member of the Ministry 
who is responsible for Scotch Govern- 
ment business, is not present. Ido not 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot) was 
altogether happy in his defence of the 
Lord Advocate’s absence. [Jnterruption.] 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh N.): 
Mr. Courtney, I wish to draw your 
attention to a very serious matter, 
namely, the continual interruption in- 
dulged in by hon. Members opposite. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I am perfectly 
indifferent to the interruption which my 
remarks meet with on that _ side. 
What I was saying was that my hon. 
Friend was not very successful in his 
defence of the Lord Advocate’s absence 
My hon. Friend said the Lord Advocate 
as everyone will acknowledge, works 
hard at his own business. I would like 
to ask my hon. Friend and the House 
what part of his own business it is the 
Lord Advocate is working hard at at the 
present moment. We know that the Lord 
Advocate is appearing in a very impor- 
tant will suit before the Scotch Courts, 
but the question is—it affects all the Law 
Officers of the Crown—how far the Law 
Officers are justified in allowing private 
practice to interfere with their public 
duties. To-morrow the Police Vote is to 
be brought on for discussion. What would 
be thought if the Home Secretary, who 
is primarily responsible in the matter, 
were not in his place to defend his 
conduct? In this matter we are bound, 
not only as Scotch Members but as indi- 
vidual independent Members of the 
House of Commons, to enter our emphatic 
protest against being kept further in the 
dark as to the Government’s views in 

to police superannuation. A 
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gross insult has been cast upon Scotch 
Members, not so much by the Lord 
Advocate as by the Government, ly 
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when they bring a small modicum of 
Scotch business before the House, have 
not the decency to see that the Minister 
who is responsible for its conduct 
should be present. 


(11.6.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
I rise not so much for the purpose of 
supporting the Motion, but to suggest a 
way out of the difficulty. I do not see 


much in the objection that the Lord 
Advocate is not here. The First Lord 
of the Treasury has told us that there 
are occasions when the Lord Advocate 
for Scotland is justified in being absent, 
and that this is one of those occasions: 
I think that explanation is more dis- 
respectful to the Lord Advocate than it 
is to Scotland or the Scotch Members. 
But the man who ought to be here is 
not the Lord Advocate but the Secretary 
for Scotland. I for one would be pre- 

red to go on with the discussion of the 
Bill with the Lord Advocate represented 
on this cccasion by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Scotland, who, as far as I know, 
is just as competent and as well entitled 
to the respect of the House as the Lord 
Advocate. But there is one condition to 
my assent, and that touches the second 
ground on which the Motion to report 
Progress is based. We do not know the 
meaning of the sub-section we are called 
upon to debate. In putting this sub- 
section in its present form the Govern- 
ment are sinning against the positive 
warning they received a week ago in 
respect to a similar sub-section to the 
English clause. We protested against 
discussing a sub-section which did not 
explain its own meaning, and which 
could only be explained by reference to 
a Bill which, as far as we know, is not in 
existence. The Solicitor General for 
Scotland has admitted he knows the 
contents of that Bill. I will not vote 
for this Motion if the Solicitor General 
for Scotland will, after the Motion is 
withdrawn, get up in his place and state 
what the contents of the Bill for the 
superannuation of the police in Scotland 
are. But if the Solicitor General 
stands upon his silence or sits upon his 
silence, and refuses to give the House 
the knowledge which is essential to the 
discussion of this sub-section, then I 





shall have no alternative but to go 
into the Lobby in support of the Motion 
to report Progress. 
*(11.10.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
(who was received with cries of 
“Divide !”): I will not detain the 
Committee more than one moment 
after this uproar has ceased. I merely 
rose to support the Motion for the 
purpose of asking the President of the 
Local Government Board for some reply 
to the pointed question I put to him 
during my speech at the dinner hour. 
Toe CHAIRMAN: That speech I 
understood to refer to licensing. 


*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY : If I am not 
in order I will sit down at once. My 
impression was that on a Motion to 
report Progress a Member might elicit 
from a Minister of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment some reply to an important 
question asked in a speech which ‘had 
been made. If that is not so I must take 
another opportunity of obtaining a reply. 

(11.12.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
I must confess some astonishment at the 
extraordinary attitude of hon. Members 
opposite. I suppose that after the races 
they want a little fun, but Scotch Mem- 
bers are entitled to insist that business 
shall be conducted in a manner beneficial 
to the nation they represent. The Lord 
Advocate is absent, but there is another 
Member of the Government who might 
conveniently be present—— 

An hon. Memper: Will you kindly 
speak up ? 

Dr. TANNER: I am afraid the hon. 
Member’s hearing is as obtuse as his 
intellect. I should have thought that 
upon an occasion like the present, 
especially when the Lord Advocate is 
absent, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
might have been in his place. I regret 
extremely that the Solicitor General ‘for 
Scotland does not consider it part of his 
duty to remain in the House, and 
accordingly I shall with a great deal .of 
pleasure support the Motion to report 









rogress. It is obvious to the mind of 
the meanest, the most ordinary observer 
—(Cries of “ Hear, hear !””)—of course, 
if the cap fits I do not object. Seeing 
the jaded condition of the Treasury 
Bench I think it would be well to report 
Progress and proceed with other business 
of benefit to the country. There is the 
Barracks Bill upon the Paper. We are 
assured that is an important Bill. I 
suppose I should be out of order in 
discussing that Bill, and I always strive 
to keep in order, but—— 


Mr. Lampert rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

Question put, ‘That the Question be 
now put.” 

(11.20.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 274; Noes 221.—(Div. List, No. 
149.) 

Question put accordingly, “That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

(11.30.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 230; Noes 273.—(Div. List, No. 
150.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That Sub- 
section (i.) stand part of the Clause.” 

(11.49.) Dr. CAMERON: This, Sir, is 
a very unfortunate matter. The question 
of police superannuation, whatever view 
we may entertain about its merits, is one 
on which there is very strong feeling one 
way.or the other. It isa matter on which 
I think hon. Members will be called upon 
by their constituents to justify the vote 
they have given, and I would ask 
whether it is proper that at this hour of 
the night we should start discussing it. 
There has been practically no discussion 


whatever upon the merits of the pro- 

The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) moved the rejection of the 
sub-section, and he was followed by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stirling 
Burghs (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman). 
These were the only two gentlemen who 
discussed the merits of the proposal. 
They were followed by the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell), who 
moved to report Progress. I would 

Dr. Tanner 
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point out that if we postpone the con- 
sideration of the question now, we shall 
have the discussion on the Vote for the 
Police before it can come on again. On 
the smallest sign that the Government 
assent to this course I will sit down. As 
we cannot have the Motion for Progress 
twice in succession, I move that you now 
leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 


(11.51.) Dr. TANNER: I was 
Closured when I supported the Motion 
for reporting Progress, and, accordingly, 
I understand that the proper Motion now 
isthatyou, Sir, do leavethe Chair. I regret 
extremely that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in such a ridiculous position, 
and I sympathise with the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is not speaking to the question. 

Dr. TANNER: I really regret if I 
have in any way transgressed ; but having 
been Closured just now on the Motion 
to report Progress, I felt bound to 
vindicate my position, and to show that 
the right hon. Gentleman was in the 
wrong, whereas I was in the right. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, “That Sub- 
section (1) stand part of the Clause.” 


*(11.54.) Mr. RITCHIE: Of course, 
it would be perfectly useless for the 
Government to press forward with the 
Bill during the time that is still at their 
disposal ; but I wish to take notice of 
some remarks that fell from the hon. 
Member for the College Division (Dr. 
Cameron). He says that there has been 
no discussion on this clause. Why has 
there been no discussion? Because the 
time of the Committee has been de- 
liberately wasted. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland): 
I rise to a point of order. I wish to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is justified in saying of any hon. Mem- 
bers of the House that they had de- 
liberately wasted the time of the 
Committee. 

THs CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is not out of order. 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: The question was 
spoken to by the hon. Member who 
moved the rejection of the clause, and by 
other hon. Members. [Opposition cries 
of “ Withdraw !” 

Toe CHAIRMAN : The right hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to uninterrupted 
speech. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Then the Debate was 
interrupted by the Motion to report Pro- 
gress, moved because of the absence of 
my right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate. 
The Committee were aware that one 
of the Law Officers of Scotland was 
in his place perfectly prepared to 
defend the provisions of the Bill. 
It was alleged, also, that the Bill 
was not produced, though my hon. 
and learned Friend and I myself stated 
that the provisions of the Bill with 
reference to police superannuation in 
Scotland were precisely the same as the 
provisions of the Bill relating to Eng- 
land. So far from there not being a 
Minister here in charge of Scotch 
business, and so far from the Committee 
not being in full possession of the pro- 
posals of the Government——{ Opposition 
cries of “ Question ! ”] 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I beg to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is in 
order in discussing the merits of a 
Motion which has already been decided 
by the Committee ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is certainly not strictly in 
order, but he is replying to the observa- 
tions which I think he is entitled to 
reply to. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I shall not trespass 
further on the time of the House. I 
maintain that the allegations I made 
at the commencement of my remarks 
are fully justified. 

(11.59.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): This experience will be a lesson to 
us not to allow any other clause of the 
Bill to be taken, as we allowed the Ist 
clause practically without any discussion. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) : I wish to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board what business 
it is intended to takeon Monday? The 
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business, I hear, is the Procedure Order 
for carrying over Bills. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ask a question of the leader 
of the House to-morrow ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I really think we 
have a right to know. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will repeat the question on 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House I will attempt to give an answer. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: What day is the 
Bill going to be put down for? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Monday. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 239.) 
Bill considered in Committee, and re- 

ported, without Amendment ; to be read 

the third time to-morrow. 


PHARMACY ACT (IRELAND) (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 241.) 
COMMITTEE. 

(12.7.) Order for Committee read. 

Dr. TANNER: I object. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I hope 
the hon. Member will not press his 
objection. 

Dr. TANNER: I object. I must do 
so, for the simple reason that a great 
many objections have been raised to the 
Bill. I think the hon. Member in 
charge of it would do wisely to get it 
referred to a Select Committee. 

(12.8.) Mr. SEXTON: I hope my 
hon. Friend will allow this Bill to proceed. 
There are about 3,000 persons in Ire- 
land interested in the trade. The matter 


‘has been the subject of negotiations be- 


tween ‘the bodies interested, and the 
questions of difference have been fined 
down toa very small point; while my 
hon. Friend the Member for North Long- 
ford has agreed to postpone the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. I hope my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Cork 
will not make himself the sole opponent 
in this House of a very useful Bill. . 
(12.9.) Dr. TANNER: I have heard 
from so many medical gentlemen in 
Ireland specific objections to this Bill 
that it is solely on that ground I object. 
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I would with the greatest possible 
pleasure allow the Bill to go through if 
I could conscientiously do so, but I must 
really object on the present occasion. 

(12.10.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I would 
suggest to the hon. Member that his 
Amendments could be brought up on 
the Report stage. 


Dr. TANNER: I must object. 
Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) RATING BILL. 
(No. 149.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


(12.15.) Mr. SEXTON: I object to 
this Bill not because of its proposals, but 
because of the manner in which it is 
drafted. Still, with this protest the Bill 
may proceed. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 


Mr. SEXTON: It appears to me that 
this clause, as amended, is not sense. 
Surely it is intended to combine Clauses 
2 and 3. 

(12.16.) Mr. MADDEN: I would 
suggest to the hon. Member to allow the 
Bill to pass ; it can be re-committed if 
necessary. In the Bill, Clauses 2 and 3 
will become Clause 2. 

Mr. SEXTON: The difficulty is that 
the Amendments apply to separate 
clauses. 

(12.17.) Mer. T. M. HEALY: I 
cannot see why a proposal to rate a 


house according to the time it is occupied | 


should have to be assented to by the 
Irish Local Government Board. Surely 
that ought not to be insisted on ? 

‘Mr. MADDEN: If the hon. and 
learned Member will put an Amendment 
on the Paper, I shall be happy to con- 
sider it before the Report. 

Dr. TANNER: As the Amendments 
make this measure so intricate, 1 move 
that we report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It would greatly 
facilitate Progress if the hon.. Member 

Dr. Tanner 
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would allow these Amendments first to 
be carried. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think the Bill 
had better proceed. The Government 
undertake to re-commit it if necessary ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Certainly. 

Mr. CHANCE: I trust the Govern- 
ment will re-print the Bill. 

Mr. MADDEN : Yes. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be 
printed [Bill 350]; re-committed for 
Monday next. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 7.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Wednes- 
day 2nd July, again resolve itself into 
the said Committee.”—(Mr. Lea.) 


Mer. T. M. HEALY: I object. Under 
these circumstances, I think the Bill 
must be set down for this day (Friday). 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : No; July 2. 


Objection having been taken, Mr. 
SPEAKER ascertained by the preponderance 
of voices that the House was in favour 
of Wednesday, 2nd July. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
2nd July. 


TENANTS’ COMPENSATION BILL. — 
(No. 259.) 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL. 


The Select Committee on the Infant Life 
Protection Bill was nominated of :—Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. William Corbet, Lord Francis 
Hervey, Mr. John Kelly, Mr. Knowles, Mr. 
William Lawrence, Mr. Walter M*‘Laren, 
Mr. Storey-Maskelyne, Mr. Mather, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Mr. 
Powell, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Francis Steven- 
son, Mr. John Wilson, Mr. Woodall, and Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Hr. 
Stuart- Wortley.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 20th June, 1890. 


FLASHING SIGNALS — ADMIRAL 
COLOMB’S INVENTION. 


QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv ELPHINSTONE: Before the 
noble and gallant Lord puts his question 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
now in a position to state what reward 
they propose to give to Admiral Colomb 
for his invention of flashing signals, I 
hope I shall not put him to any incon- 
venience if I ask him to postpone it. 
The fact is, I am not ina position to 
give him an answer, for the matter has 
been out of the hands of the Admiralty 
for a considerable time now, and is before 
the Treasury. My noble Friend, how- 
ever, must not imagine from that that 
the matter is in any way hung up or has 
found its way into the proverbial pigeon 
hole, because it is only a few days ago since 
we received a letter at the Admiralty 
from the Treasury asking for further 
particulars in the matter. If he will 
postpone his question until next week, I 
hope to be able to give him an answer. 

*Lorp SUDELEY: My Lords, I am 
very happy to put off the question, but 
I sincerely trust we shall soon receive an 
answer as to when this matter is likely 
to be settled. It has been pending now 
for several years, and it certainly seems a 
long time to have the matter hung up. 


COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, the ob- 
ject I have in moving for the Return of 
which I have given notice is simply 
that the public at large may be made 
aware of the amount of the Treasury 
Votes made yearly for public national 
education, wholly irrespective of the 
charge on local rates, voluntary contri- 
butions, endowment, fees, and any other 
private sources. I hear many men boast 
that this country is so magnificent in 
support of education that it votes 
£5,000,000 a year for the purpose; but I 
suppose, when this Return is made, 
which adds to the Public Education 
Votes those for the Science and Art 
Department, the Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, English, Scotch, Welsh, 
VOL. CCCXLYV. —[rarep sents. ] 
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and Irish Colleges, Military and Naval 
Colleges, Academies and schools, it 
will be found that the £5,000,000 will 
be increased to £10,000,000, at least, 
from the Treasury alone ; and if to that 
were added the voluntary contributions, 
endowments, and other private contribu- 
tions, I fancy the actual expenditure of 
this conntry for national education 
would be very little short of £20,000,000 
a year. I do not in the slightest degree 
grudge that sum. I think, on the con- 
trary, that £20,000,000 a year spent in 
such an object of first-rate national im- 
portance would be well-spent—that is, if 
it were well-spent. But that, I think, is 
not the case. What I want to call your 
Lordships’ attention to is whether it is 
not very ill-spent, very wastefully spent, 
@ great deal of the money going for 
things which might be very much better 
done otherwise. Now, the Resolution 
suggests that all the education which is 
above what may be called elementary, 
ought to be defrayed by parents who are 
both able and willing to defray the 
expense of the education of their 
children. Elementary education being 
the proposed object of these Treasury 
Votes and the only education wanted by 
all the nation, higher kinds of instruc- 
tion in science and art should be paid 
for entirely from private resources, en- 
dowments, and fees paid on the actual 
receipt of the tuition. The only contribu- 
tions from the Treasury should be by way 
of exhibitions and scholarships for poor 
children who show both the capacity 
and the desire for that higher education, 
and who should, in that way, have per- 
fectly free access to the higher schools. 
I do not wish at this moment to refer to 
the elementary education given in rural 
districts at all. That, in fact, cannot 
be said properly to comprise higher 
education. In none of our rural dis- 
tricts do the elementary schools go into 
specific subjects, and very few of the 
children in those schools reach the 
Seventh Standard. I will say a word 
about that afterwards. WhatI wish to 
refer to now is higher education. As 
to the elementary education in rural 
districts, I still maintain that that should 
in all cases, except in cases of absolute 
poverty, be partly, at all events, sup- 
ported by fees. In rural districts they 
do not attempt specific subjects, yet for 
them the higher grants are given, while 
3G 
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properly higher fees should be paid, 


cause forricher children. Mr. Forster | 


expressed his intention that such sub- 
jects, being taught to those more able 
to pay for them, should not be aided 
by grants at all; and in that view 
he adopted the 9d. fee, at the top of a 
scale of payment from ld. weekly. 
The cry for free education is already, 
T am glad to see, pretty well seen through 
and is subsiding. [‘No.”] The noble 
Marquess dissents as to the fact, 
but I can only say that some of its 
principal advocates have confessed to me 
that it is subsiding. The fact is, that 
freedom is seen to mean all being alike 
taxed, whether they use the schools or not. 
That is, I think, a very curious sort of free 
education. The extra 1d. or 2d. which 
& well-to-do labourer or artisan pays 
towards the education of his children in 
these schools is seen not only to be just, 
but most valuable in order that parents 
thay have some notion that they are con- 
tributing at least towards their children’s 
education, and that they are not wholly 
quartered upon the country. The argu- 
ment that when attendance in the schools 
is made compulsory by the'State, the State 
should pay the entire cost of it is now 
laughed at. Is the State to defray the 
cost of whatever it compels to be done ? 
Take the case of removal of nuisances, 
and children brought up in neglect 
are the greatest of public nuisances. I 
am led by the cheer of the noble Mar- 
quess to say that I think the assistance 
which the country is expecting from 
him next year is a very different thing 
from what is called free education. 
But, my Lords, we must recollect what 
elementary education is. It is not mere 
instruction, elementary or higher, but it 
includes the religious, moral, ‘and intel- 
lectual training of the great mass of the 
children of the people in whatever posi- 
tion they may afterwards have to live. 
My Resolution does not refer to the 
elementary education in rural districts ; 
it refers to science and art. It does 
not seek to interfere with that early 
teaching and training which is wanted 
by the whole nation — that is, the 
elementary education for all; but it ap- 
plies to that instruction which is wanted 
by those who are going into skilled em- 
ployments ; and what I want to call your 
Lordships’ attention to is the question 
whether that scientific and technical in- 
Lord Norton 
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struction ought to be charged upon public 
taxation in all cases whether such aid is 
necessary or not. We must bear in mind 
that many towns in this country are sup- 
plied with sufficient and efficient means 
of tuition of that kind from private 
resources, and from the fees of those. 
able and willing to pay for it; and the 
means for providing this higher educa- 
tion often come from endowments which 
are as much private contributions 
as if their founders were still alive. 
Should anything more be contributed to 
that by the people at large than scholar- 
ships for children, fit and wanting to 
use it, whose parents are unable to pa 

for it? The Commissioners of 1868 pro- 
posed to develop, and adapt in three 
grades to the various localities in the 
country, such endowed or private middle 
schools. They calculated that, with 
very moderate endowments (and the 
third grade without any endowment), 
the very best quality of this science 
teaching, would require fees from £3 
to £6 a year. I have a letter here 
showing that that calculation is cor- 
rect, The United Westminster School 
of 850 boys at this moment ex- 
emplifies the highest development of 
the third grade of Board School at a 
total cost of £7 a head per annum. 
In the Cowper Street School, with 1,000 
boys, the total cost is £6 per annum. 
The writer says that if the education is 
to be really good, and to comprise proper 
science teaching, perhaps it can hardly 
be done in London for less than £6 per 
head ; but in country towns such schools 
would cost less, say £5, and for girls 
the charge would be less than for boys, 
say £3. With all such schemes are 
combined free scholarships for poor, 
clever children winning them. The 
parents who want to send children to 
these middle-class schools mainly consist 
of two classes. That fact should be 
borne in mind, in regard to the children 
generally wanting this secondary instruc- 
tion beyond the elementary training. 
The Commissioners of 1868 described 
one class, the poorer of these middle- 
class parents, as journeymen, managers 
of works, clerks, and petty tradesmen ; 
and the richer as larger manufacturers 
and professional men. It was proposed 
by the Commissioners that the graded 
middle schools should be in two divisions, 
in order to accommodate that difference 
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of wealth and station, those two divisions 
being the usual commercial and classical 
sides. Unfortunately, the re-distribution 
of existing endowments involved in the 
Commissioners’ recommendations, owing 
to the shifting of the population from 
the agricultural to the manufacturing 
localities, was so resisted as to frustrate 
their proposal. Otherwise, I have 
myself no doubt that new endowments 
would have sprung up to meet the full 
requirements of the case. But persons 
were checked in providing such endow- 
ments, because what are called higher 
Board schools were allowed to spring up 
in various towns throughout the country, 
not only where middle schools were 
wanted, but in some instances in abso- 
lute competition with endowed and 
private middle schools which were 
sufficient for the purpose, and efficiently 
doing their work. Government Board 
schools have been allowed to under- 
take this advanced tuition, checking 
and even competing with private supply, 
at an almost unlimited and wasteful 
expenditure to the public, on what was 
so much better provided for. Only 
yesterday I was presenting prizes at 
@ first-rate grammar school at Chester- 
field, and I found that the numbers 
there were kept down very much owing 
to a Board school giving precisely 
the same education—it might not have 
been really as good, but thought good 
enough by rich manufacturers, who were 
tempted to send their children there 
because they could get by aid of rates 
this education for 9d. a week, instead 
of £8 or £9 a year. They were thus, by 
the rivalry of the Board school, starving 
their own grammar school. I suppose 
no one would dispute that parents of 
private means providing equally good re- 
quisite education for their own children 
is infinitely preferable both for the free 
and independent spirit of this country, 
and forthe unfettered and unofficial train- 
ing of children, than an eleemosynary 
and Government system. I think it will 
be admitted that an independent system 
of education is infinitely superior for the 
nation to any Government plan. Another 
great fault of the higher Board schools in 
towns is that not only do they compete 
with the endowed schools, but they are 
also in mischievous competition with the 
elementary Board schools, because, pre- 
tending to give higher instruction, they 
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begin at the bottom like the others, and 
80 become practically only aristocratic edi- 
tions of the same school used by the aris- 
tocracy of the towns, paying 9d, a week 
to have their children educated free from 
contact with the dirty 2d. children for 
whom the public education was primarily 
intended. Two amendments in our 
practice seem to me to be called for to 
meet these faults—first, that wherever 
there are endowed or private schools, 
sufficient and efficient for the purpose, in 
any town, the Department should not 
sanction the establishment and competi- 
tion of higher Board schools at the 
public charge. That is my first proposi- 
tion, and I hope it will meet with 
general assent. My second proposition is 
that where such higher Board schools 
are set up children should not be admitted 
to them under the fifth standard. If 
those two amendments were carried out 
I think a good many of the faults com- 
plained of in the present system would 
be met. That is all the alteration I ask 
for. I suggest that the only contribution 
to such higher schools from the Treasury 
should be in the way of free scholarships 
for the cleverer children of the poorer 
classes who are able to make use of 
them, that is to say, those showing 
capacity and a desire for higher instruc- 
tion, but whose parents cannot afford to 
keep them longer at school to qualify 
them for skilled employment. But it 
seems to me that the folly of the public 
undertaking the higher education of the 
children of richer parents, and the folly 
of having two sets of so-called higher and 
elementary schools undertaking the same 
work, is not unlikely, by extravagant 
waste of money, to cause a far greater 
moral mischief by causing a rough re- 
action against the whole system of edu- 
cation altogether. There are two sets of 
Board schools beginning at the elements 
and going on to science ; the elementary. 
schools attempting science in the most 
unscientific manner, and the scientific. 
schools beginning at the elements as if. 
there were no elementary schools. Those 
who advocate these things will find that 
they are only forcing on the great mass 
of the community to crowd the employ- 
ments, not a bit more honourable than 
manual labour, that are ordinarily filled 
by the artisan. The London Board 
schools are at this moment expending 


nearly £5 per head for every child in 
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them per annum, while the calcula- 
tion in 1870 was that 30s. would be 
sufficient. The total expenditure for 
the children in these schools is, I be- 
lieve, £4 17s. 6d., and there is this 
cause for dissatisfaction, that while they 
are making this enormously increased 
expenditure they are not increasing the 
number of children for whom they provide 
schools according to the ratio of the in- 
crease of population. The additional 
number last year was 3,000, while 
it ought to have been nearer 10,000. 
They are not doing one-third of their 
work in providing for the increased 
numbers of children. People have 
argued as if the Scotch plan or the 
American plan were ours, and our manu- 
facturers are eager for apprentices trained 
at public expense. But that is not 
the fact. The Scotch provision for public 
schools comprises grammar schools and 
high schools, and those who in England 
hope to get such a public commercial edu- 
cation upon ourelementary education basis 
are making a great mistake. The Fraser 
Report to the Commissioners of 1868 
shows that Americans are not using 
the School Rate for all classes. 
The richer classes are mostly using 
private schools, and the poorer classes 
are complaining at having to payanything 
for the education of the richer. In say- 
ing that, I do not now suggest anything 
‘about rural elementary schools. I do 
not intend to express satisfaction with 
the mode in which they are dealt with. 
1 consider that in the higher standards 
children should pay higher fees and re- 
ceive smaller grants than in the lower 
-standards, as representing education for 
which parents can easily pay. I think 
that where there are highermiddle schools 
the elementary schools should stop at a 
certain standard, and that the children 
should go from that standard into the 
higher school instead of the higher 
school beginning at the A BC, and over- 
lapping the other. Nowhere should boys 
going to manval labour be kept at school 
and deprived of the apprenticeship they 
can only acquire by early practice in 
their work. A boy sailor, kept at school 
until he could read in the Fifth Standard 
one of Shakespeare’s plays to the 


satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 

would be prevented from taking his 

proper place among British seamen. 

I know I cannot affect the existing Code of 
Lord Norton 
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this year. Itis too late now to do that; but ' 
I cannot help hoping that by calling your 
Lordships’ attention to this subject I 
shall have more or less affected the con- 
coction of the Code of next year, which, 
we are led to expect, will be a final 
edition. We may hope that there will be 
some definite principle adopted, and nota 
mischievous uncertainty in the whole of 
oursystem of national education. The new 
Code, while admitting that the system of 
payment by results is condemned, retains 
far too much of it. Yesterday a conference 
of rs, like birds of prey, were 
gathering round the decaying old system 
tosee what pickings they could still get 
out of it. As to technical schools, the Re- 
port which was only presented yesterday 
by the Science and Art Department 
shows that anything yet done under 
the Act of last year is still merely 
in embryo. Everybody who desires 
to act upon it wants to know what 
it means, and how to set it in 
motion. I know the difficulty of attach- 
ing a meaning to that vague term 
“technical education.” In the Act it 
means anything which South Kensington 
says it shall mean; bnt few attempts 
have been made chiefly in the way of 
drawing, which is done in the elementary 
schools, or, as I have seen in Birmingham, 
where children are set to work to saw 
and plane bits of wood. It is only a 
pretence to call these schools technical, 
and to undertake them by public means 
is really standing in the way of manu- 
facturers, such as Whitworth, each in his 
own line training apprentices for his 
own work. That would be the best 
way for competition with the foreign 
market, and would afford the most 
practical instruction in various trades. 
The Government should cease to dream of 
teaching even the elements of arts every- 
where. My Lords, I hope you will agree 
that the cost of higher education, that 
is, instruction in science and art, above 
the elements (and my proposition in- 
volves a definition of what elementary 
education is), should be borne as far as 
possible by the parents who are perfectly 
willing and able to pay proper fees, 
or by endowments, which are as much 
private contributions as if the founder 
were still alive. The only way in which 
the Treasury should contribute to schools 
of special apprenticeships is by providing 
exhibitions and scholarships for children 
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who show capacity, but are unable to 
pay. 

Moved— 


** For a Return of all money voted by Parlia- 
ment for education in the year ending April 
last : 

1. For public education, elementary and 
technical, in England, Scotland, and 
Treland ; 

2. Science and Art Department, including 
agriculture ; 

3. Reformatory and industrial schools; 

4. Queen’s colleges, Ireland, and Welsh 
colleges ; 

5. Military and naval colleges, academies, 
and schools ; 

And ‘ That in the opinion of this House 
elementary education should be more dis- 
tinctly defiend in ‘ the Code,’ as recommended 
by the Royal Commissioners, and the cost 
of all public instruction above such limits 
should be met by fees, or by exhibitions for 
children of the wage earning class capable 
and desirous of availing themselves of it, or 
by endowments,”’—( Zhe Lord Nor ton.) 


*Lorp COLCHESTER: My Lords, I 
agree very heartily with what has been 
said by my noble Friend in calling the at- 
tention of the House to this matter. In 
the first instance I think there can be 
no doubt that what is being done in 
many cases out of the rates in aid 
of schools goes beyond the original 
intentions of those who promoted the 
Elementary Education Act. The object 
of passing that Act was to remove the 
great weight of ignorance pressing upon 
the poorer classes, whose children 
are compelled to leave school 
at an early age. There are some 
people who seem to think that the best 
system is that of Switzerland, where 
almost every grade of education, high 
and low, is paid for by the State ; but that 
is not the principle, I think, which 
England is prepared to accept. Then it 
has been said that everyone who pays 
the rates in support of these schools 
would be at liberty to use them for the 
education of their children. That, I 
think, is very much on a par with the 
argument that everyone who pays the 
poor ratz is entitled to the benefit of out- 
door relief. 1 think the expense thrown 
upon the public at large by this system 
of elementary schools doing the work of 
secondary education produces great 
waste, because they are driving out of 
the field other classes of schools which 
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can best carry out the work of higher 
and technical education. Now my noble 
Friend has referred to the Commission 
which reported in 1868, and whose 
Report has been the foundation of all the 
Acts subsequently passed in relation to 
endowed schools. That Report certainly 
did say that a third grade of schools was 
a great want in this country, and that’ 
the higher education should be more 
efficiently provided for. As the noble 
Lord has said, they considered that it 
was the great use of all the smaller 
endowments throughout England that 
they should be applied for that purpose. 
It was to provide for the education of a 
class rather better off than those who 
attend the elementary schools, or of those 
who might be selected from the 
elementary schools, and as to whom 
it was considered worth while that, 
having shown capacity, they should 
be afforded the means of continuing 
their education to a greater age, 
and of entering upon the higher subjects. 
But, my Lords, I know that in a great 
many cases those endowments have beer 
almost rendered useless, and they have 
been almost driven out of the field by 
the competition of the rate-supported 
schools, which are maintained out 
of public funds contributed by the 
ratepayers. There are a_ great 
many of these endowments which. 
for obvious reasons ought to be applied 
to the lowest form of secondary educa- 
tion, Those endowments were in- 
tended, to a great extent, for the 
benefit. of the poorer classes, aud they 
would give those classes a benefit 
which they could not obtain in any other 
form. Then, if they are applied a step 
higher, to the higher secondary educa- 
tion, it would be necessary to raise the 
fees paid by those who receive it, be- 
cause there would then be given am 
education which is not so very much 
required or desired by the poorer class, 
for whom, as I have stated, in many cases. 
the smaller endowments were largely 
intended. The reason their administra- 
tion has been so much attacked in many 
quarters is that they are used toa great 
extent for the middle instead of for the 
poorer classes. At the present time the 
schools are undertaking what is the 
proper work of the endowments, and 
they are now being made very difficult 
to. apply for any useful purpose. It 
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may be said, “ That is all very well ; but 
though there are many places which 
have, there are many places which have 
not theseendowments.” If it were recog- 
nised that this is a want of the country 
which can be supplied by a little relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions hitherto imposed 
upon them, these endowments might be 
made useful over a considerable extent 
of the country. Then the noble Lord 
has referred to the voluntary efforts 
which have been made to supply schools 
throughout the country ; and 1 think it 
would have been shown that by voluntary 
‘efforts these requirements could have 
been met, had it not been that to a great 
extent they have been killed by the com- 
petition of the schools subsidised from 
the rates. There is another point to which 
Iwillrefer. Many people say, ‘ Why 
should not the elementary schools keep 
on a certain number of boys a little 
longer for obtaining the higher educa- 
tion—why should not the boys be allowed 
to goon who have been educated from 
the beginning in the elementary schools?” 
Well, there is this difficulty: that the 
whole plan of secondary education from 
the first being different you cannot 
have it carried on on the same lines as 
the primary education. If a boy is to 
remain at school up to a certain age 
there is no reason why, if he is fit for 
them, he should not take up the higher 
studies at an earlier age than that at 
which the education of others ceases, why 
he should be educated in the elementary 
school until 12, and then only begin the 
secondary education within the last two 
years. He would probably be able to 
take it up at a much earlier age. But 1 
think itis undesirable that the primary 
and secondary schools should be mixed 
up together. On the other hand, not 
only is the secondary school more ex- 
pensive, but it is attended by a class 
who are better able to pay, and for that 
education higher fees ought to be paid. 
The argument that clever but poorer 
children should not be deprived of the 
opportunity of obtaining that higher 
education, may be met by the proposal 
that exhibitions and scholarships should 
be provided out of the public money if 
they cannot be provided out of educa- 
tional endowments. By this system of 
allowing elementary schools to enter 
upon a province which is not theirs you 
‘are ot only inereasing the expense, but 
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deranging the proper course of education. 
The objection to the present system is 
not merely pecuniary, it is also educa- 
tional. I can vouch for the accuracy of 
the figures which have been stated by 
my noble Friend as to the cost at 
which the Third Grade education can 
be carried out and the expenditure now 
entailed by attempting to give this lower 
form of technical education. I think the 
employment of endowments is the 
proper mode of carrying out that object, 
and that the present system isa derange- 
ment of the proper educational system, 
which brings together and mixes up 
what ought to be kept entirely separate. 
It puts an end to private action and tends 
to kill voluntary effort. 

*Kart FORTESCUE: My Lords, the 
point which I wish principally to dwell 
upon in the few remarks I shall have to 
offer to your Lordships is the urgent 
need which exists of some definition, if 
not of what elementary education is, at 
any rate of whatelementary education 
is not. There seems to me no very 
intelligible line drawn which can serve 
as a guide between even the highest 
University curriculum and _ elemen- 
tary school teaching in the schools 
under the direction of the Minister 
of Education; because it is to 
be remembered that Ministers may 
take different views, and may intro- 
duce many things into a Code, and, as 
that becomes law after lying on the Tables 
of both Houses for 40 days, there is no 
saying what we may find done by some 
future Minister of Education. The urgent 
need of some intelligible line being drawn 
between elementary and non-elementary 
schools is one that I have long felt, and 
have often pressed, both wird voce in 
your Lordships’ House and in print. 
I have repeatedly protested against 
Government aiding by grants, and there- 
fore securing the right to interfere with 
higher education, which was in that 
masterly Report of the Commission 
of 1868 described as “secondary educa- 
tion ;” but now secondary education is 
liable to come before us disguised under 
the name of technical instruction, or of ad- 
vanced elementary schools, which one of 
the highest educational authorities in the 
country—Bishop Temple—said “ought 
to be called non-elementary,” and he 
added that it was about “the worst way 
in which money could be applied in the 
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Now, my 
Lords, Parliament and the public 
generally have been trying in various 
ways to encourage thrift, especially 
among the wage-earning classes, and that 
not merely forthe sake of promoting the 
accumulation of capital and of preventing 
‘waste—an accumulation which, in the 
aggregate, is considerable, though made 
up of very small sums—but even more 
for the purpose of encouraging a spirit 
of independence and of self-reliance, as 
well as self-denial among the poorer 
classes of the people. Well, my Lords, 
we are now, on the contrary, threatened 
with what I venture to say is mis-called 
“free education.” But the real descrip- 
tion of what is called free education is 
State-paid or rate-paid education. It 
may not, in some instances, be the result 
of private benevolence that gratitude is 
elicited ; but all experience shows that 
alms given by an individual—how often, 
as a rule, injudiciously given ?—at least 
elicit some feelings of gratitude ; but any- 
thing eleemosynary given out of rates 
and taxes is grudgingly given by the 
ratepayers and thankfully received by 
the recipients. It altogether misses all 
the wholesome beneficial influences 
which emanate from eleemosynary gifts 
made at the expense of self-denial 
in the giver. I may say that, 
apart from this idea of free edu- 
cation, a most mischievous system 
has grown up of late of sanctioning 
Government grants of money for educa- 
tional purposes on a greatly enlarged 
scale, which has been encouraging the 
very revers2 of the principle which in 
other capacities we have been trying to 
develop. We have been thus encourag- 
ing a habit of constant reliance on the 
Government, and constant applications 
from various bodies for assistance. One 
industry after another appeals for 
Government grants, and the great im- 
portant agricultural interest, which 
generally moves rather slowly, has at 
last joined in the general scramble, and 
has been moving earnestly to get some 
public money. Everyone seems to be 
trying to get something out of the rates 
and taxes—a melancholy change within 
the lifetime of some of us from the 
habitual love of independence and self- 
reliance, which was supposed to be the 
characteristic of Englishmen. We have 
had examples at South Kensington of 
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grants being sought for and obtained, 
especially in a very little agricul- 
tural department there, by schools in the 
heart of London, and in the heart of such 
large towns as Liverpool, for instance. 
A very large proportion of those little 
grants have been obtained by schools in 
towns not in the least for the benefit of 
the scholars, but for the benefit of the 
teachers, not with any reasonable 
prospect of improving the work of agri- 
culture in any agricultural district, but 
to obtain a certain number of pounds 
sterling for the particular schools. I 
will not repeat on the present occasion 
what I have often reminded your Lord- 
ships of, that the tendency of Govern- 
ment establishments is towards stagna- 
tion, and too often after a time to jobbery. 
Stagnation is particularly to be deplored 
in the case of higher education; and it 
would be a terrible misfortune if the 
higher education of the country comes 
to be manipulated by a Government 
Department. As to jobbery, the worst 
part of it is not the waste of money, but 
the demoralisation and the degrading 
influence which it exercises in all direc- 
tions. We surely ought not to extend 
Government interference further than 
is absolutely necessary for the good of 
the country. I understand that that 
high educational authority, Lord Lingen, 
says that elementary education ought as 
such to be considered to stop at the Fourth 
Standard. I entirely agree with him. 
Any child who has reached the attain- 
ments certified by passing the Fourth 
Standard has the requisite means of 
extending his knowledge indefinitely, and 
particularly if, as both my noble Friends 
have, I think, very truly said, assistance 
is given from public money by means of 
scholarships and exhibitions to superior 
schools. If there are only one or two 
children pursuing the higher studies in an 
elementary school, those higher studies 
which we find some wishing should be 
carried on in every school, they will 
study at very great disadvantage as 
compared with those who are carrying 
on the same studies inaclass with others 
in the same state of proficiency, for the 
spirit of emulation and sympathy will be 
very much wanting to them. Besides 
that, for a very small, infinitesimal 
number of students you will demand a 
great deal of energy and time from the 
already, too often, rather overworked. 
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teacher in a small school. Now, scholar- 
ships from the elementary schools to the 
higher ones may be provided either out 
of the taxes by the State or by the Local 
Bodies out of the rates, which is a 
little questionable in principle perhaps, 
but still open to little objection, or by the 
benevolence of those who are interested 
in education, many of whom have (as I 
have myself) contributed for the purpose 
of giving scholarships to higher schools 
for the most promising boys from the 
elementary schools who are ex hypothesi 
capable of profiting by the higher in- 
struction and are desirous of doing so. 
As my noble Friend has very truly 
said, the great majority of children 
cannot be expected in the short time 
that precedes the necessity of their earn- 
ing, or helping to earn, their livelihood, 
to make very much progress; and 
their detention at school in order to 
attain a particular standard and a certain 
amount of book-learning, the retention of 
which is very short and precarious in 
their case, prevents their learning what 
isof greater consequence to them. Inorder 
to do that you prevent their learning, at 
the most favourable time, the business of 
their lives, and thus qualifying them- 
selves to become skilled instead of 
unskilled workmen. You do this at con- 
siderable cost and at the sacrifice of an 
amount of work for employers, and espe- 
cially for agricultural employers, which, 
though small perhaps in the case of each 
child, is in the aggregate very consider- 
able ; and all this because you will not 
recognise the essential difference there 
is between those who are naturally 
capable and desirous of profiting by the 
opportunities of higher education placed 
within their reach, and those who are 
willing and desirous, as are their parents 
also, to learn more of the future business 
of their lives instead. Perhaps I 
have detained you too long with my own 
strong convictions on this subject, 
though I may remind your Lordships 
they are shared by many others. I will 
only say that they are borne out by the 
elaborate Report of the Education Com- 
missioners which was presented in 1888. 
In the summary of their reeommenda- 
tions they say that 


‘As the meaning and limits of the term 
‘elementary school’ have not been defined 
in the Education Acts, nor by any judicial or 
authoritative interpretation, but depend only 

Earl Fortescue 
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onthe annual Codes of the Deyartment, no 
whose power of framing such Codes no limit 
has hitherto been impoeed, it would appear to 
be of absolute necessity ”” 

—very strong words, my Lords, for a 
strong Commission to use— 

“ That some definition of the instruction to 

be paid for out of the rates and taxes should be 
given by the Legislaiure. Until this is done, 
the limits of primary and secondary education 
cannot be defined.” 
In the Report they describe the succes- 
sive Codes as emanating from successive 
Ministers, and Lord Lingen very much 
disapproves of that system, and describes. 
that unlimited poweras “dangerous.” But 
the Commissioners elaborate this, and it. 
is one of the conclusions they arrive at. 
In giving their summary they say, at 
page 145— 

‘Since 1870 the practice of the Department. 

has continually raised and extended the various 
limits of elementary education so as gradually 
to includea range of subjects proper to schools. 
for higher education. It is given in evidence 
that languages, classical and modern, advanced 
science ”? 
—just what may be taught, my Lords, and 
is being taught, at the Universities of 
the land—might be taught in elementary 
schools, and that parents of all classes. 
had a right, and were at liberty, to send 
their children to them. 

“Not a few of the children of the wealthy 
classes,”’ 


as my noble Friend has already stated, 


“are attending the Board Schools. It does. 
not appear that in 1870 this result was contem- 
plated; and it has become a matter of serious 
complaint, especially to those of the poorer 
classes, who are cumpelled to pay the School 
Board rates. The Act of 1870 enables the 
Department to frame and impose a Code 
which after lying a month on the Table in the 
Houses of Parliament become law.” 


Now, my Lords, I will just give a sample 
of the great power, I may say the legis-. 
lative power, exercised by the Depart- 
ment. The Act of 1870 says that it 
does not include any school in which 
the ordinary payments in respect of the 
instruction for each scholar exceeds 9d.. 
per week. It seems from that that the 
intention of the Legislature was very 
obvious that 9d. a week was the utmost 
limit. What says the Code of a few 
years ago !—a Code which I was not so 
much surprised to find emanating from 
a Government presided over by a master 
of subtle distinctions, and who, as Mr. 
Forster, I think it was, said, “Could per- 
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Cost of 
suade most men of most things and 
himself of almost anything.” That Code 
speaks of — 

‘¢ The ordinary payment for each scholar . . . 
will, as a rule, be found by dividing the total 


amount of fees payable by the number of 
scholars on the registers for that week.’’ 


So that 3s. might be the amount 
of the fees for some, provided there 
were a sufficient number of 1d. 
scholars to bring the actual average 
down to 9d. My Lords, even the Mino- 
rity Report says, “It is not desirable 
that the Department should defeat the 
plain meaning of an Act of Parliament.” 
I would appeal to your Lordships 
whether the passage in the Code I have 
just read does notdo so. I must say, 
my Lords, that it is with great regret 
I have seen the subsequent Codes at the 
hands of different Ministers continuing 
that, in my opinion, very objectionable 
clause, a clause unquestionably defeating 
the obvious intention of the Legislature. 
The Commissioners go on to say in their 
Report— 

‘‘It would appear, therefore, of absolute 
necessity that the instruction to be paid for out 
of rates and taxes should be fixed by the 
Legislature. Until this is done the limits of 


tory and secondary education cannot be 
xed.” 


And they say that this is desirable, 
because— 
“The indirect inclusion of the higher 


educatioa in the elementary schools is injurious 
both to primary and secondary education.” 


Not only does this ruin and drive 
away the private adventure schools 
and reduce the endowed schools, 
founded by our ancestors, to a state 
of comparative inutility, but there 
is in consequence of it an immense 
waste of teaching power. Not only 
has it that bad effect, but it is sap- 
ping the spirit of independence and 
self-reliance, and inducing even the 
wealthy to lean upon the rates and taxes, 
and to endeavour to take advantage of 
these petty grants in aid of the education 
of their children, which are made out of 
the rates and taxes paid by their neigh- 
bours. Well, my Lords, this language 
which I have just read to you emanates 
from 15 ont of the 23 Commissioners, 
and those conclusions were arrived at 
after an exhaustive inquiry. Those 
Commissioners were many of them men 
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identified not only with education, dis- 
tinguished not merely by their zeal for 
it, but by the services they have rendered 
to it ; and, perhaps, [ may be allowed to 
say that for the last half-century, I 
myself, in a much more humble way and 
on a much smaller scale, have devoted. 
to education a great deal of time and 
thought, and in proportion, too, of money, 
more a good deal to elementary education 
than even to middle-class education. ‘It 
is, therefore, from no indifference to the 
subject, from no desire certainly to keep 
back any poor child who is capable and 
desirous of profiting by the higher edu- 
cation, but from a deep conviction that 
the present system is wasteful in practice, 
inadequate in results, and enervating to 
the national character, that I have ven- 
tured so long to occupy the attention of 
your Lordships’ House. 

*Tue LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranprooxk): My 
Lords, I feel some difficulty in coming to 
a conclusion as to the points to which 
I am expected to reply, because 
my noble Friends have made speeches 
so discursive upon the whole sub- 
ject of education, that I hardly know 
where I should begin and where [ should 
leave off. With regard to the Returns. 
which my noble Friend asks for, I can 
only say that, as far as my Department- 
is concerned, we are quite prepared to 
give them, and, so far as I understand, 
the other Departments are also prepared 
to do so, with a slight alteration which 
has been suggested, and which my noble 
Friend has acceded to. My noble Friend 
told us first of all he wasnot going to enter 
into the question of elementary educa- 
tion at all, and be did not, I admit, go 
very far into the question ; but my noble 
Friend who followed him has gone at 
great length into the point, and has ques- 
tioned all the different measures con- 
nected with elementary education, not 
only in reference to the present Code, but 
in regard to the provisions under pre- 
vious Acts. He has alsocalled attention 
to other matters in reference to carrying 
intoeffect the present system ofeducation, 
and has ventured upon an assertion, as far 
as Igather, that it has been stated by Lord 
Lingen that all elementary education 
should end at the FourthStandard. Ido 
not remember ever seeing or hearing such 
a statement of that noble Lord. 
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*Eart FORTESCUE: It was men- 
tioned tome. I only say that I have 
heard it. 


*Viscounr CRANBROOK: It is im- 
material to the argument I do not 
desire to dwell upon it, but I thought I 
would ask my noble Friend for his 
authority. 


Lorp LINGEN : If I may be allowed 
to interpose fora moment, I did not hear 
the noble Lord make the statement now 
referred to, but the statement that is 
attributed to me, to the best of my 
recollection, I never did make. 


*Viscounr CRANBROOK : Then we are 
called upon by my noble Friend to define 
what elementary education is not, if not 
what it is. That is a very extraordinary 
demand, for this Commission, upon which 
my noble Friend sat so long, with others 
who were so well qualified to deal with 
the subject, after sitting for nearly three 
years, came to the conclusion that they 
could give no definition, and they thought 
they had better throw it upon others to 
get that definition in some shape which 
would be satisfactory to the country. 
Well, my Lords, I heard that it had 
been defined in a Scotch Act, and, as 
we know that Scotchmen are said to 
be so good at definitions, I looked 
up the Act to sce if I could get any 
assistance there. I found the Scotch 
were not at all before us in the matter, 
for they only referred to it as “such 
education as may be given in the State- 
aided schools in Scotland pursuant to 
the provisions of the Education Act.” 
I do not think that carries us very far. 
Then, as far as we are concerned, 
we endeavour to lay down a limit; 
because the Department I am connected 
with has only to deal with elementary 
education. Therefore, my Lords, the 
Code we have produced would be 
supposed to state how far we think 
elementary education can be carried ; 
but, after all, if we go into particulars, 
there is no such thing as can by a 
hard line be limited as ‘ elementary 
education.” Elementary education em. 
braces, among other things, religious 
education. Well,that is excluded from 
the present system of elementary educa- 
tion. It is not necessary for any State- 
aided school to give any religious 
education at all. There is no saying 


what elementary education is, and, there- 
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fore, as far as any definition is required 
I must decline to make any. attempt to 
give it. No one, however, will suppose 
that in laying down that you shall teach 
under elementary education reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, that merely 
mechanical process shall be carried out, 
and that it does not involve anything 
more. Nor can you say, even if those 
were prescribed as the limits of what 
was to be taught, that you could be sure 
of obtaining only elementary education. 
I think if you were to introduce Max 
Miiller to teach the alphabet he would 
be able, in doing so, to give very ad- 
vanced instruction indeed, which would 
carry those taught into very far-off 
regions of science, philological, ethno- 
logical, and otherwise. And so it goes 
on by degrees, so that I defy anyone to 
say where primary education ends and, 
secondary education begins. The dis- 
tinction can, however, be made in a 
rough way, and the Department has 
made it in a rough way. My noble 
Friend wants us, as far as I can see, to 
say where fees shall begin and where 
they shall end. If I understand his 
Resolution I should read it to imply 
that up to the point at which he 
considers elementary education to. end 
fees should not be paid, and yet I 
understood him in his speech to 
say something the very reverse of that, 
for he went on to say that beyond that the 
educational requirements of the poorer 
classes should be met by exhibitions and 
scholarships. My noble Friend opposite 
also would allow those additions to come 
in. Why isthe State to come in and 
provide exhibitions and scholarships out 
of the public funds, and not to apply the 
public funds for the purpose of supplying 
the same education in another way, if it 
thinks best? My noble Friends say that 
voluntary effort has been dried up by 
what the State hasdone. Does anyone 
who is aware of the foundations of scholar- 
ships and technical schools, which we 
see day by day, venture to say that? A 
gentleman told me the other day that 
gue of the great manufacturers of the 
‘bounty had, within about two yearsand a 
half, given away as much as £150,000 
for purposes of education in this country, 
and, therefore, I think itis absurd to say 
that we are stopping all voluntary 
effort. I object altogether to arguing the 
question of education on such a Resolution » 
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as this. What we want in this country 
is something concrete to argue upon, not 
something merely abstract as is this 
Resolution which has been put down on 
the Notice Paper by my noble Friend. 
Then the “ wage-earning classes” are 
referred to. My noble Friend spoke of 
exhibitions for the children of the wage- 
earning class. Why of the wage- 
earning class only? J am sorry to say 
there are many people in this country 
who do not belong to the wage-earning 
class who are just as poor as the wage- 
earners. Why are not they to be 
included? It would, I think, be the 
hardest case in the world that people 
often almost on the verge of pauperism, 
but not in the position of labourers, 
should not be allowed, simply because 
they are not labourers, to have their 
children taught in the higher schools by 
obtaining these scholarships and exhibi- 
tions. So that I object altogether to the 
terms in which my noble Friend has put 
this Resolution down. I should like also 
to call your Lordships’ attention to this 
point. We have laid down, as far as we 
can, in the Code what we think fairly 
comes within the limits of elementary 
education. I say at once there is not 
one of the subjects put down there which 
cannot be taught in a manner which 
would carry it far beyond what would 
be considered elementary. If you 
examine the discussions which took 
place with the witnesses who were 
called before the Commission with regard 
to elementary education, you will find 
that it means one thing in one man’s mind 
and another thing in the mind of another. 
Therefore, it shades off by degrees, 
primary education into secondary, with- 
out any possibility of drawing a rigid 
line between the two. Up to the 
Seventh Standard I consider that we are 
within the Code forelementary education, 
beyond that I consider we are outside it. 
With regard tothe point to which my 
noble Friend Lord Fortescue called 
attention, it is quite true that the Com- 
mission was very anxious to make a dis- 
tinction hetween secondary and primary 
education, but they did not doit. Nor 
did they altogether disclaim these 
higher grade schools to which my nohle 
Friend has referred. On the contrary, 
they regretted that there were no means 
of extending them. They say on page 
169 of the Report— 
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“Tt is to be regretted that no practical 
suggestion was made for extending such higher 
education to rural districts or to populations 
below 10,000 or 15,000.” 


But they also said this— 


‘“‘ Tf the curriculam of the higher elementary 
schools is restricted within due limits, avoiding 
the ground belonging to secondary education, 
and if due precautions are taken to secure that 
prothising children of poor parents shall have 
the privilege of education afforded by the 
higher schools, then we are of opinion that such 
schools may prove useful additions to our school 
machinery.” 


What for? Secondary education? No; 
“for primary education.” It may be 
urged that grants from the Government 
should not go to them. That is another 
thing, but I think it will be agreed that 
children should be allowed to go on, that 
they should have the opportunity of 
going further; and Scotland has been 
instanced, where they are allowed to go 
on even to the age of 18, and the advo- 
cates for continuing education do not see 
why that should not be so in England. 
I feel as strongly as anyone that we have 
infringed upon secondary education in 
our educational scheme, and there has 
been no doubt, in certain cases, some 
amount of competition ; but I would say 
also that where the School Boards have 
entered into competition they represented 
the ratepayers, who have not debarred 
them from going into that competition. 
Therefore, whatever has been done in 
that respect has been done under the 
influence of the great body of public 
opinion, and not merely at. the instance of 
one ortwopersons. Mentionhas been made 
of Chesterfield. I do not know the case to 
which my noble Friend refers, but I think 
it very likely that if a school is of a 
high character, with a fee payable not 
exceeding 9d. per week, many people 
would be ready to send their children 
there. My noble Friend (Lord Col- 
chester) who has been connected with 
the Charity Commission told you that 
they have endeavoured to meet the 
wants of the -country by these 
scholarships and exhibitions. Your 
Lordships must remember that these 
cholarships and exhibitions are only to 
be won by competition, and they are only 
obtained by the ablest children. I would 
venture to call my noble Friend’s atten- 
tion to a point which he has perhaps not 
studied. It appears that in some of 
these cases where the Charity Commis- 
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sioners have instituted scholarships and 
exhibitions, they have forgotten that if 
they give a scholarship of a certain class 
to a poor boy, that is not enough unless 
they give him maintenance money, and 
in certain cases, especially in large towns 
like. Liverpool, it has been found that 
poor children have been unable to hold 
a scholarship because they have not the 
necessary maintenance, and they have, 
therefore, been obliged to give itup; but 
now as the Liverpool County Council 
provide the maintenance, no scholarships 
are thrown up, showing that there was no 
disinclination to allow the children to go 
on advancing in their education, but that 
it was the absolute necessity of the case 
which prevented. That raises a very 
grave question, how far you are to give 
assistance in these cases from the rates ; 
but that the State should provide for 
children and undertake theirmaintenance, 
as well as to give them allowances in the 
nature of scholarships, is one of those 
serious questions which I would rather 
not go into on the present occasion. My 
noble Friend has spoken of assisted 
education in prospect. I must decline 
altogether to enter into an argument 
with regard to free, as distinguished from 
assisted education. I will only now say 
this, that nothing would induce me 
to go into that system of assisted educa- 
tion by grants if 1 thought it would 
interfere with the independent spirit of 
parents, or with the system of religious 
education in the country, which I hope 
will continue, as the whole education 


of the country begun upon it. 
My Lords, I do not know that I 
should in any way further the 


interests of education by entering into 
any further discussion on this question. 
If I had been addressed by my noble 
Friend in reference to any particular 
points of the Code, I should have been 
ready to give any explanation in my 
power; but that has not been the case. 
The discussion has been academic. It 
has been a discussion on the system. 
I do not think it has been a useful 
‘discussion, that it can serve any useful 
purpose, or that your Lordships, from 
the appearance of the Benches, take a 
very deep interest in it; and, there- 
fore, I will for the present adjourn 
it, believing that next year we shall be 
able to discuss the subject with far 
greater facilities than we have at present. 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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Great changes have been made in our 
system of education within the experi- 
ence of my noble Friend, and I am quite 
sure he will look to the change in public 
opinion in dealing with any future 
system of education; but what we have 
all to do is to look at the matter in the 
concrete form in which it will be before 
us next year, and any discussion on those 
issues will, I hope, be far more valuable 
than any present expression of shadowy 
views. I hope, therefore, my noble 
Friend will not press to a Division this 
Resolution, which would pledge us to 
nothing, and could only throw us into 
confusion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


EDUCATION. 
‘* Return of all money voted by Parliament 
for education in the year ending April last, for 
1. Public education, elementary and tech- 
nical, in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; 
2. Science and Art Department, including 
agriculture ; 
3. Reformatory and industrial schools ; 


4. University colleges in the United 
Kingdom; 

5. Military and naval colleges, academies, 
and schools : 


Ordered to be laid before the House.’’—(TZhe 
Lord Norton.) 


CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE BILL. 
(No. 97.) 
Select Committee on: ‘The Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


L. Chancellor. L. Ker. (I. Lothian.) 
K. Derby. L. Poltimore. 
E. Spencer. L. Brougham and 
E. Harrowby. Vaux. 
E. Beauchamp. L. Kinnaird. 
K. Selborne. L, Norton. 
L. Bp. Peterborough. lL. Herschell. 
L. Bp. Ripon. L. ‘Thring. 
L. Clifford of Chud- 
leigh. 


The Committee to meet on ‘Tuesday next, at 
Three o’clock, and to appoint their own Chair- 
man. 


KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL.—(No. 77.) 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 119.) 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


Houso adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th June, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 





AMERICAN CATTLE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if his 
attention has been called to the resolu- 
tion passed on the 11th inst. by the 
United States Senate, calling on the 
President to negotiate for securing the 
modification of the present rules regard- 
ing the importation of American cattle 
into the United Kingdom ; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government will, in the 
declared absence of any other commercial 
lever for the reduction .of hustile tariffs, 
require that the modification by America 
of the proposed prohibitive duties upon 
the products of the United Kingdom 
shall be a condition precedent to any 
negotiations whatever ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Feraus- 
son, Manchester, N.E.): Restrictions upon 
the importation of cattle into the United 
Kingdom are based solely upon sanitary 
considerations, and have no regard to 
the fiscal system adopted by other 
countries. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether grocers’ licences are included in 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Bill? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Perhaps I 
may be allowed to answer the question. 
Grocers’ licences are not included. 

Masor RASCH: Are other off-licences 
included ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No; there are no off- 
licences included in the Bill at all; but 
there are Amendments on the Paper ask- 
ing the House to insert off-licences in the 
suspensory clauses of the Bill. 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs whether, by the Tariff 
Bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States nemine con- 
tradicente, and only awaiting the 
confirmation of the Senate and President 
to come into force, it is proposed to 
increase the duties on Sheffield pocket 


- | knives to 100 per cent. ad valorem from 


50 per cent. as now, on Sheffield razors to 
75 per cent. ad valorem from 50 per 
cent., on Sheffield carving and cooks’ 
knives to 70 per cent. ad valorem from 
35 per cent. as now, on Sheffield table 
cutlery to 50 per cent. instead of 35 per 
cent. as now, on Sheffield scissors and 
shears to 45 per cent. instead of 35 per 
cent. as now, on Birmingham breechload- 
ing guns from 80 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. ad valorem; and if analogous 
prohibitive duties are placed by the 
Bill upon other productions of Great 
Britain, and notably of South Wales, 
Lancashire, Glasgow, and Belfast ? 

Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): It is also posroped 
by the Tariff Bill to increase the duty 
on hops. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I cannot say 
offhand whether it is proposed to alter 
the duty on hops. In reply to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, I stated, in answer to 
a somewhat similar question on the 6th 
of May, that 

‘* Tt appears to be intended in the new Tariff 

Bill, submitted to the House of Representatives 
of the United States, on the whole to increase 
the Import Duties on Sheffield cutlery and 
edged tools from 50 to 100 per cent., though in 
some classes of edged tools a decrease seems to 
be intended. Her Majesty’s Government are 
not in a position to judge what the amount of 
value will be.” 
The duties on the productions of the 
other districts named in the question will 
also be increased; but as in certain 
instances the basis of duty—namely, from 
ad valorem to weight—is altered, it is 
not prudent to hazard an opinion what 
the rate of increase will really be, nor 
whether the new rates will be “ prohibi- 
tive duties.” We must, however, 
assume that the effect will be to enhance 
the existing duties. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
give notice, in consequence of the answer 
of my right hon. Friend to this question, 
and also to my previous one, that as the 
American Tariff proposals will inflict great 
injury upon the trade of Sheffield and 
upon British traders and artisans in other 
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parts of the country, I shall, if they 
are carried into operation, invite the 
House to consider, as soon as practicable, 
whether a free market should be longer 
given to the competing productions of a 
foreign State putting prohibitive duties 
upon British goods. 


THE TELEPHONE. 

Sir J. PULESTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether any decision has been arrived at 
as to the action to be taken in reference 
to the telephone ; and, if so, whether he 
can state it to the House? 

*Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): I have 
to announce that the Government do 
not intend to give notice to purchase 
the undertakings of the telephone com- 
panies at the end of the first period of 
their licence, namely, the 3lst of 
December next. 


LLANDILO LOCAL BOARD. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the conduct 
of the Local Board of Lilandilo, Car- 
marthenshire, in expending a sum of 
money in a manner which they are not 
by law authorised to expend it ; whether, 
on the 12th of June, in reply to a 
communication on the subject, he stated 
that the Board had acted illegally in 
authorising such expenditure, and that 
the decision of the Auditor in allowing 
it could not be sustained in law ; whether 
he declined to interfere with such un- 
authorised expenditure by the Board, 
and such illegal decision of the Auditor ; 
and whether he will re-consider the 
matter with a view to compelling the 
‘Board to act legally, and to directing 
the Auditor to disallow the amount ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board received an appeal from two 
ratepayers of Llandilo against a decision 
of the District Auditor in allowing 
£3 18s. 4d. in the accounts of the Local 
Board for the year ending Lady Day, 
1889, in respect of the lighting and 
repair of a clock in the tower of Llandilo 
Church. The clock in question, it 
appears, was presented to the town in 
commemoration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, and is stated to have been placed 
in the Church tower because it was 

Mr. Howard Vincent 
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regarded as the most suitable place 
for it. The Board, upon the appeal 
against the disallowance, decided that 
as the clock, although presented to 
the town, was not the property of 
the Local Board they had no statu- 
tory authority for the expenditure which 
they had incurred, and the Board 
informed the Local Board and the 
District Auditor accordingly. The Board, 
however, considered that the circum- 
stances were not such as to require that 
the members of the Local Board who 
had authorised the payment should be 
called upon personally to refund the 
sums in question, and they therefore in 
the exercise of the discretion vested in 
them by the statute allowed the charge 
to remain in the accounts. The Board’s 
decision applies only to the expenditure 
in the year ended Lady Day, 1889. If 
future expenditure of the kind . is 
incurred and charged on the rates it can 
be objected to at the audit, and will no 
doubt be disallowed by the Auditor. 


MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if the proclamation of the last Chief 
Commissioner of Police but one (Sir 
Charles Warren), relative to meetings in 
Trafalgar Square, still holds good after 
two years; if the police will receive 
orders to interfere with a meeting called 
in Trafalgar Square of Temperance 
Reformers, to discuss the Compensation 
Clauses; and if the Home Offce will 
confer with the London County Council 
on this matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, EK.) : The Regulation issued 
by Sir C. Warren on the 18th of 
November, 1887, as to meetings in 
Trafalgar Square, still holds good, and I 
am advised that no re-issue is necessary. 
I have no information as to any intended 
meeting in the Square ; but I must repeat 
what I stated in this House on the 15th 
of May, 1888, that until this Regulation 
is countermanded the duty of the police 
will be to prevent any public meeting 
being held in the Square, or in the 
adjacent thoroughfare. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven); Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the inhabitants of 
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Cape 


London are entirely opposed to the 
holding of meetings in Trafalgar Square 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; I believe 
that is so. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS—MATERIEL. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if the 
quality of the projectiles recently ob- 
tained from abroad, by reason of the 
lower foreign tender, was equal to that 
proposed to be supplied from Sheffield 
at a somewhat higher price; and in 
what way it was or will be tested to 
show that the £14 per projectile saved 
in cost was not lost in the material and 
the excellence of Sheffield manufacture ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sraynore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The tests for armour- 
piercing projectiles are laid down by the 
Ordnance Committee, and are the same 
wherever the shells may be manufac- 
tured. The contract is placed with a 
firm of great reputation, and the proofs 
have been quite satisfactory. 


THE MILITIA, 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether a considerable 
number of Militia battalions are still 
without musketry instructors; and, if 
so, what is the reason of the deficiency ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There are 31 
vacancies for musketry instructors. 
Candidates for commissions in the Army 
are not allowed to take these appoint- 
ments; and most of the present subal- 
terns are thus debarred. On the other 
hand, captains, though eligible, do not 
care to give up their company duties, 
hence the deficiency. During training, 
however, there is no difficnlty in obtain- 
ing suitable officers, either from the line 
or from other Militia battalions. 


PIRACY OF BRITISH COPYRIGHTS. 


Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that a large quantity 
of American piracies of British copy- 
right publications of engravings and 
etchings are being imported into this 
country, with the cognisance of Her 
Majesty’s Customs, without any steps 
being taken to seize the same for their 
infringement of the Merchandise Marks 
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showing where they were printed, in 
accordance with that Act; and whether 
steps will be taken to put a stop toa 
trade which is highly injurious to the 
interests of British Art? 

*Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
Merchandise Marks Act does not require 
a statement of origin. The Commissioners 
of Customs inform me that they have no 
knowledge of the circumstances men- 
tioned in the question, but will be glad 
to make inquiry if specific information is 
laid before them. 


ENGINEER STUDENTS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) - 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he can state the reason 
why the standard of qualification for the 
entry of engineer students was raised 
this year, and why, since the examina- 
tion, that standard has been lowered to 
that of last year ; and how many candi- 
dates attained the higher standard of 
qualification, and how many inferior 
candidates have been, or are to be, 
accepted below that standard ? 

Tue FIRST LORD of tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminron, Middlesex, 
Ealing) : The standard of qualification for 
the entry of engincer students was raised 
this year, because the advantages offered 
by the engineering branch of the Navy 
were such as to justify the Admiralty in 
believing that a more capable class than 
heretofore would compete. This expecta- 
tion was justified in the main. This 
standard still remains in force; but, as I 
explained before, six candidates who 
came up to the previous standard were 
specially entered in order to complete 
the number of entries required for the 
year. 


CAPE COLONY. 

Sm DONALD CURRIE (Perthshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he will be 
good enough to lay upon the Table of 
the House Copies of the letter from the 
Foreign Office, dated the 12th February, 
1889, addressed to the Colonial Office, 
with the enclosure therein referred to ; 
also, Sir Hercules Robinson’s Despatch 
to Lord Knutsford, dated the 15th April, 
1889 (No. 270), with the enclosure to 
the said letter, being a Minute of the 
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Prime Minister of the Cape, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, addressed to the Governor of 
Cape Colony, and dated Cape Town, 9th 
April, 1889 ? 

“Sir J. FERGUSSON: These Papers 
form part of a correspondence, and can- 
not be given separately. It will be con- 
sidered what Papers it is desirable to pre- 
sent to the House, and I will inform the 
hon. Member as soon as I can. 


H.M.S. EGERIA. 
Sm T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., S.): 
1 beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty if the Report of the investigation 
into the circumstances of the mutiny on 
board H.M.S. Zgeria will be laid before 
the House ? 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The Report 
of this inquiry has not yet been received 
at the Admiralty. It has never been 
customary to make such Reports public 
and there is no reason in the present 
instance to depart from that rule. 


THE COMPOSITORS OF THE SCOTTISH 
LEADER. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 

(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Sec- 


retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been directed 
to the alleged action of the Scottish 
Leader newspaper in forcibly removing, 
by the aid of the police, all the com- 
positors who were members of the Trade 
Union (on the 26th May 1890); if they 
acted in their legal right in so doing; 
and if the terms of agreement, which 
the men were compelled to sign, have 
been brought to his notice ; and, if so, 
do they constitute a violation of the 
Truck Act? In putting this question, [ 
wish to make a brief explanation. I 
believe this is the first occasion in 
which such a question has been asked 
in this House. These men consider 
themselves to have been ill-treated, and 
they come to Parliament asa last resource 
in order to guide the public in the 
matter. The compositors in question 
were employed on the Scottish Leader 
newspaper in Edinburgh, and _ they 
were dismissed for joining a Trades 
Union—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 


hon. Member is exceeding the limits of , 


a question. 
Sir Donald Currie 
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Mr. C. GRAHAM: DoI understand 
that I am at liberty to put my ques- 
tion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question on the 
Paper is perfectly in order. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Then I beg to 
put it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 


the Scotch Office and by the Chief In-. 


spector of Factories that they have no 
information as to the facts referred to. 
Inquiries will, however, be made by 
both Departments without delay. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT, 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Stevenson Road is itself the boundary 
between the English and German 
territories ; whether the boundary is 
drawn with regard to the strategical 
requirements of any future railway or 
other means of communication connect- 
ing the Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa ; 
and whether there is already existing 
free transit for English goods across 
Damaraland ; and, if not, whether, in 
view of the German extension permitted 
to the Zambesi, this matter will receive 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The Stevenson 
Road itself is not to be the boundary. 
The boundary is certainly intended to be 
drawn so as to facilitate communication 
by railway or otherwise between the 
two Lakes. Transit across Damaraland 
is subject to local imposts and conditions, 
as in other territories where no special 
agreement to the contrary exists; but 
negotiations are still proceeding with 
reference to that quarter, and the matter 
will be borne in mind. 


Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 


beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the principle laid down in the Agree- 
ment with Germany in _ reference 
to East Africa, “that the Hinterland 
belongs of right to the Power holding the 
Coast Line,” will be applied to the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa in 
cases of dispute between Great Britain 
and Portugal ? 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
May I ask whether the same principle 
is to be admitted by Germany as 
applicable to the territory running east- 
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wards from Walfish Bay to the corner of 
Bechuanaland ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: It is evident 
that the principle cannot be of universal 
application. Each case must be con- 
sidered on its own merits. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Are the Govern- 
ment prepared to recommend the cession 
of some of the Channel Islands to France 
in return for concessions in respect of the 
Newfoundland Fisheries ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Heads of Agreement 
published in the Berlin Official Gazette, 
and reprinted in the Z7imes of June 18th, 
represent the terms of Agreement with 
Germany so far as yet concluded ; 
whether this Paper will be laid upon the 
Table of the House; and when other 
Papers relating to the negotiations with 
Germany as regards Africa, and as 
regards the proposed cession of Heligo- 
land, will be circulated ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: LEither in 
translation or transcription the text of 
the publication in question does not 
appear to be quite accurate. Lord Salis- 


bury’s Despatch, which has been laid on 
the Table, represents the outline of the 
proposed Agreement as in the hands of 


Her Majesty’s Government. That out- 
line is in course of development, but 
the details are subject to modification. 
It is, therefore, inexpedient to present 
anything further until the Convention 
has been completed. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to present to 
Parliament Papers relating to the Agree- 
ment with Germany for the settlement 
of African questions before the Bill for 
the surrender of Heligoland is intro- 
duced ; and, if so, when these Papers 
will be presented ? 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON: Papers relating 
to the Agreement will be presented to 
Parliament. I understand that it is in- 
tended to introduce the Bill for the cession 
of Heligoland in the House of Lords. Lhe 
hon. Member’s word surrender is inappro- 
priate.. The Papers cannot be completed 
until the negotiations are finished, but 
— will be presented as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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Mr. BRYCE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the House any idea 
when the negotiations are likely to reach 
a point that will enable a Bill to be in- 
troduced ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I cannot say 
whether it will be possible to introduce 
a Bill before the Convention is signed. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the Govern- 
ment will take steps to ascertain whether 
the people of Heligoland are satisfied 
to become Germanised ? 

*THe FIRST LORD or ine TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Suu, Strand, West- 
minster): We have ground for believing — 
that the arrangements made will have 
removed the chief objections to the 
transfer ; but we could hardly expect 
or wish that we or the Heligolanders 
should part without mutual regret. 

Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the Govern- 
ment will take steps to ascertain whether 
the people of Heligoland are satisfied to 
become Germanised ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have ground 
for believing that the arrangements 
made will have removed the chief ob- 
jections to the transfer ; but we could 
hardly expect or wish that we or the 
Heligolanders should part without 
mutual regret. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) : 
Might 1 ask the right hon. Gentlemar 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether: - 
he seriously intends to desert the loyal 
minority in Heligoland ? 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, before agreeing to the cession 
of Heligoland, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consulted the Naval Authorities on 
the actual or possible strategic value of 
the Island of Heligoland; and, if not, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 


do so before further proceeding with the 


proposed cession ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. O’KELLY : I am sorry I did not 
catch the drift of the answer. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury not give a more intelligible 
answer to my question as to whether the 
Naval Authorities have been consulted, 


-or whether they will be consulted in the 


future? ~ - 


3 H 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry that 
the answer I gave was not intelligible to 
the hon. Member. It was a distinct 
affirmative to the question put—that the 
Government had consulted the Authori- 
ties before they came to a decision on 
this question. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that General Sir 
Andrew Clarke has publicly denounced 
the cession of Heligoland ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Very likely, Sir ; 
he has denounced a great many things. 


SAMOA. 

Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs why the recent Treaty 
has not yet been put into force at Samoa, 
and when it will be? 

*Srr J. FERGUSSON : The necessary 
steps have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Governments of 
the other contracting Powers, but some 
time. is required for making the local 
arrangements. 


THE CASE OF CHARLES JACKSON. 

Mr.CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: Ibeg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if his attention has been 
direcied to the case of Charles Jackson, 
formerly constable under the Metro- 


politan Board of Works, and dismissed. 


for bringing certain accusations against 
the officials of the Board of Guardians 
of Wandsworth and Clapham ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Several letters have 
been addressed to the Local Government 
Board by Charles Jackson. I have no 
information as to the circumstances 
under which he was dismissed from his 
employment under the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ; but in the letters which 
have been received from him he makes 
no allegation that he was dismissed in 
consequence of bringing accusations 
against the officials of the Board of 
Guardians. He has been an inmate of 
the workhouse of the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Union, and has made certain 
complaints. Copies of his communica- 
tions have been forwarded to the Guar- 
dians. 


CHINESE GAMBLING HOUSES IN 
HONG KONG. 
Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies if he is aware that it is 
reported from Hong Kong that Chinese 
gambling houses are on the increase 
there ; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment can adopt any means for their 
suppression ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
For THE COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): No Report on 
the subject appears to have reached the 
Colonial Office, but inquiry will be made. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE 
LOCAL TAXATION BILL. 

Captain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he will inform the House how many 
County Councils have passed and for- 
warded to him resolutions in favour of 
the Compensation Clauses of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties 
Bill, and how many resolutions con- 
demning them ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): So faras I can find— 
and a special eye has been kept on 
communications from County Councils 
in the mass of correspondence I have 
received—two County Councils have 
sent me resolutions against the so-called 
Compensation Clauses of the Local Taxa- 
tion Bill, and one County Council, while 
expressing a general approval of the 
Local Taxation Bill, has declined to 
offer an opinion one way or another on 
the clauses to which the hon. Member 
refers. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Does the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman apply to Corporations as 
well as County Councils? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have answered 
the qeestion on the Paper, which relates 
to County Councils. 


GRANTS FOR SCIENCE. 
Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Vice President 


of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he has _ received 
remonstrances from the principal 


Educational Authorities and Managers 
of higher elementary schools in England 
and Scotland against Article 40 of the 
Science and Art Department, which ex- 
cludes scholars in public elementary 
schools from being henceforward ex- 
amined or earning grants in science; 
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whether he has seen the statement of 
the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Technical Education, which 
describes this circular “as one of the 
most serious blows which have been 
struck for some years at the development 
of scientific and technical education ” ; 
and whether, having regard to the 
feeling with which the circular has been 
received, he will cause it to be with- 
drawn ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dykz, Kent, 
Dartford) : Representations have reached 
the Department that the effect of the 
circular in question will be detrimental 
to science instruction in many schools, 
and, although Iam not prepared to en- 
dorse the language in which the circular 
has been described, I have already 
stated in answer to a question that this 
matter is under consideration, with a 
view to a serious modification of the 
Minute. 


NAVAL UNIFORM. 

Caprain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what alterations in Naval Officers’ uniform 
have been sanctioned ; and whether, for 
the convenience of officers, he will canse 
such to be made known without delay ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No alterations 
in the established uniform of Naval 
Officers have yet been sanctioned by the 
Admiralty. A Committee of Naval 
Officers, under the presidency of Admiral 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, is at present inquiring into the 
subject, but I cannot state when they 
will be ready to make their Report. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr: J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in view of the in- 
tention of the Treasury to secure uni- 
formity as to the regulations with re- 
ference to leave and sick leave throughout 
the Civil Service, paragraph 9 of the 
Order in Council of 21st March, 1890, 
will be made to apply to all clerks in 
the Second Division ; and, if so, whether 
the annual holidays referred to in para- 
graph 8 of such Order in Council are to 
be subject to deductions for sick leave 
under Departmental regulations which 
were in force prior to the issue of the 
Order in Council ? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : Clause 9 applies to 
all clerks of the Second Division, and I 
think the terms of it are sufficiently 
clear to require no further interpre- 
tation. 


CHARGE AGAINST AN ENGLISH 
CONSUL. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has observed the following statement in 
the Primiero de Saniero of 12th June, 
an Oporto daily newspaper, respecting a 
serious crime alleged to have been prac- 
tised in Shiré by the English Consul : 
(translation) 

‘Persons who have arrived by the African 
Packet, which also brought the profest of the 
Governor of Quillimane, confirm the facts. One 
of the two Sepoys was shot against a tree. The 
other was beaten to death with sticks at 
Chicomo, where Consul Buchanan had recently 
hoisted the English flag . . . . Thetwo Sepoys 
had been sent on a mission to Inhacuana Lundo 
by Jose Cardero, Governor of Massangire .. . 
The two Sepoys were made prisoners when 
crossing the river, and were murdered ;”’ 
and whether he has received any 
information in respect to this transac- 
tion ; and, if so, will he communicate it 
to the House ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The latest 
Despatches from the Acting Consul men- 
tion no such occurrences, but inquiries 
are being made. 


“SHARP V. WAKEFIELD.” 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I had intended to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he will lay upon the Table, as 
Parliamentary Papers, the following 
documents in connection with the 
licensing case of “Sharp v. Wakefield ;” 
the statement of the case, and the 
judgments delivered in the Court of 
Appeal? but at the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman I will postpone it. 


THE RUNNING DOWN OF THE OSPREY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will instruct the Public 
Prosecutor to act, in reference to the 
verdict of manslaughter returned by the 
Coroner’s Jury, 9th June, in the case of 
the running down of the smack Osprey 
by the steamship Henry Morton? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Director of 
Public Prosecutions undertook the 
prosecution in the Osprey case on the 
13th inst., and procured the committal 
of the defendant for trial on a charge of 
manslaughter on the 18th inst., and will 
conduct the case at the ensuing Maid- 
stone Assizes. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Mr. DALTON (Donegal, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether General Sankey, in his recent 
visit to Donegal to decide on the fittest 
route for a light railway in North West 
Donegal, was officially accompanied and 
advised by a Mr. Edmund Murphy, J.P., 
an official of the Board of Works; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Murphy is 
a Grand Juror of County Donegal, and 
in that capacity took a prominent part 
at the last Assizes in advocating one of 
the competing lines proposed for that 
district ; and whether, though himself an 
official of the Board of Works, he was 
one of a deputation that waited on the 
Board of Works in connection with this 
railway line ; whether, as a matter of 
fact, the line advocated by Mr. Murphy, 
and presumably recommended by him to 
General Sankey, meets with general 
opposition from the people of North West 
Donegal ; and whether he has sanctioned 
the practice of officials of the Board of 
Works taking part officially in securing 
the adoption of a line of railway in which 
they are personally interested ; and, if not, 
whether he will convey an expression of 
his opinion to the Board of Works for the 
guidance of their officials? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
General Sankey at Easter paid a visit to 
Donegal for the purpose of informing 
himself as to the best route. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Murphy, but there 
was no official character attached to the 
visit. I am not able to enter into details 
with regard to the question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The right hon. 


Gentleman has not answered the last part | 


of the question, whether he has sanctioned 
the practice of officials of the Board of 


Works taking part officially in securing 
the adoption of a line of railway in 
which they are personally interested ? 
Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. I have 
neither sanctioned it nor said anything 
about it. I am not aware,as a matter 
of fact, whether Mr. Murphy is an offi- 
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cial of thé Board of Works. I take it 
that it was the duty of General Sankey 
to avail himself of the resources or know- 
ledge of anyone who was capable of 
giving him information. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Thechon. Gentle- 
man says he is not aware whether 
Mr. Murphy is an official of the Board 
of Works or not. I regret that that 
answer will render it necessary that the 
question should be repeated, because the 
crucial point is whether Mr. Murphy was 
an official or not. 

Mr. JACKSON: In my judgment it 
does not affect the question at all. 

Mr. DALTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he can give 
any further information-as to the cause 
of the delay in granting the sum of 
£116,000, recommended so _ strongly 
by the Light Railway Commissioners, 
and approved of unanimously by the 
Grand Jury of County Donegal at the 
last Spring Assizes, in favour of the 
Stranorlar and Glenties line ; whether 
it is a fact that no opposition to the pro- 
posed line has been received from any 
quarter ; and whether, in view of the 
Board of Works’ Report— 

‘“‘That the merits of the proposed Light 
Railway were superior from all points of view 
as compared with any other Light Railway 
which. might be constructed opening up com- 
munication through the same district as the 
proposed line,” : 
the works will be proceeded with without 
delay ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I regret that 1 am 
not in a position at the present moment 
to make any statement in regard to this. 
line. Any declaration of the decision of 
the Treasury might seriously prejudice 
the negotiations now going on. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give the House any idea 
how soon the Government will be able 
to approach the question ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I hope the House 
will be content for the present with the 
answer I have given. Negotiations are 
going on with regard to these lines, and 


I am doing the best I can to bring about 


a satisfactory arrangement, so that I may 
be able to make an announcement to the 
House. I can assure the hon. and 
learned Member and the House that, as 
far as I am concerned, no unnecessary 
delay will take place. Iam endeavouring 


to make arrangements that will be to - 
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Castleblaney 


the interest of the counties through 
which these lines will pass. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it not the fact 
that all the arrangements have been 
before the Treasury for a period of six 
months? I do not say whether the time 
has been too long or too short; but they 
have been under consideration for a 
considerable period. May I hope that 
before the end of the Session, or before 
- the Irish Estimates are brought on— 
which may not be until December—the 
arrangements will be completed ? 

Mr. JACKSON : There will be no 
delay on my part. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): Does not this 
line run through a large portion of an 
estate that is merely waste land, but for 
which the owner asks for compensation ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no know- 

ledge. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) : Will 
the final arrangemerts in regard to these 
lines be made before the matter is brought 
before the House? If so, what use will 
there be in bringing the matter before 
the House at all? 

Mr. JACKSON : I hope that final 
arrangements will be made shortly, but 
it will be very difficult to make them un- 
less the Government assume the entire 
responsibility. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury are prepared to 
sanction the grant recommended by the 
Board of Works for the construction of 
the Baltimore Extension Light Railway, 
and what is the cause of the delay in 
proceeding with the undertaking which 
passed the Grand Jury of the County of 
Cork at the Summer Assizes last year ? 

Tue SECRETARY ‘0 tate LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wilts, Devizes): My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury has asked 
me to state that negotiations are going 
on which he hopes will result in the 
making of the railway. 


POOR’S RATE IN LONDONDERRY. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what is 
the amount of Poor’s Rate due in respect 
of holdings valued under £4 5s., for 
which the immediate lessors are liable 
under | and 2 Vic. c. 56, in the Union of 
Londonderry ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Local Government Board are 
informed by the Clerk of the London- 
derry Union that the total amount of 
Poor’s Rate due by immediate lessors in 
respect of holdings in the Union 
valued at and under £4 per annum is 
£13 14s. 5d. 


POLICE SHADOWING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. COX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
Mr. John Malone, cattle buyer for a 
Glasgow firm of salesmasters, has been 
systematically followed by policemen 
when attending to his busines at fairs in 
the County Clare ; whether he will state 
the reason for this proceeding; and if 
Mr. Malone’s claim for compensation in 
consequence of loss incurred by reason 
of this police shadowing will receive the 
favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: John Malone 
was watched at certain fairs because 
there was reason to believe that he was 
a boycotting agent. I am not aware, nor 
do I believe, that he was prevented from 
doing any legitimate business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman act on the principle 
that because a man is suspected of 
ruining other people’s business his own 
business ought to be ruined also ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have ex- 
plained that I do not believe this man’s 
business has been ruined. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
repeat a question which I put the other 
day? Is a permanent record kept to 
justify a responsible authority in ordering 
a particular individual to be shadowed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine that 
there are records kept in all cases of 
shadowing, but I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to put the question on the 
Paper ? 


Union. 


CASTLEBLANEY UNION. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the 
amount of Poor’s Rate due by the imme- 
diate lessors in respect of holdings valued 
at £4 and under in the Union of Castle- 


| blaney? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board are informed by the 
Clerk of the Castleblaney Union that at 
present only one immediate lessor in the 
Union owes Poor’s Rate in respeciof hold- 
ings valued at and under £4 per annum, 
the amount due being £4 6s. ld. Pay- 
ment has been promised. 

Mr. BLANE: As the holding is so 
very small will the Local Government 
Board insist on payment being made? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot an- 
swer that question. 


LAND COMMISSION—ROSCOMMON 
COUNTY. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether com- 
plaints have reached him that, although 
Mr. Stephen Connor, of Daughloon, 
Strokestown Union, County Roscommon, 
served his landlord, Mr. J. H. Mahon, 
with a notice to have a fair rent fixed on 
the 11th October, 1887, no hearing of 
the case has yet been had ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that the facts are 
substantially as stated. The application, 
however, is being inserted in the list for 
hearing at Strokestown on the 24th July. 


PPOINTMENT OF CATHOLIC MAGIS- 
TRATES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the 
Vice Lieutenant of County Tyrone has 
rejected the prayer of a Memorial, very 
extensively signed by the principal 
inhabitants of Dromore and vicinity, 
asking for the appointment of Mr, P. 
M‘laughlin to the Commission of the 
Peace; if the refusal to appoint Mr. 
M‘Laughlin is due to the fact that he is 
a Catholic; if, at the same time, the 
Lord Chancellor has appointed an addi- 
tional Protestant (Mr. Frederick Guy) to 
the Dromore Bench of Magistrates, 
although it has been recently brought to 
his notice that there are already nine 
Protestant and only one Catholic Magis- 
trate in the district ; and if he is aware 
that the Catholic population in the dis- 
trict largely preponderates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that a Memorial in favour of the appoint- 
ment to the Magistracy of the County 
Tyrone of Mr. M‘Laughlin, a farmer 
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residing in the Dromore District, was. 
presented to the Vice Lieutenant of the 
County, and was not acceded to, but the 
refusal to appoint Mr. M‘Laughlin was. 
not on the ground of his religion, as the 
Vice Lieutenant is always glad to re- 
commend Roman Catholics when pro- 
perly qualified persons of that religious 
denomination are brought to his notice. 
The Vice Lieutenant, in recommending 
the appointment of Mr. Frederick 
Andrew Guy (who is a Presbyterian), 
informed the Lord Chancellor that Mr. 
Guy was recommended to him by persons 
of every religion and class in the dis- 
trict, and that, having inquired into his. 
qualifications, he found him to be well- 
fitted to be a Magistrate. I have no in- 
formation as to the relative proportion of 
the several religious denominations in 
the district. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): What 
are the grounds of the refusal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot say ; 
it is a matter which rests in the discre- 
tion of the Vice Lieutenant. 

Mr. M. KENNY : I beg to give notice 
that I will raise the question again. 
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Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard 
to the case of J. Weldon, J.P., Ashill, 
Kilmallock, County Limerick, who 
assaulted a cattle dealer from Tipperary, 
at Knocklong Fair, in October last, and 
in whose case, at the last Spring Assizes. 
in Limerick, a Jury awarded to the said 
cattle dealer a sum of £50 and costs, 
whether the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor will be directed to the 
conduct of Mr. Weldon ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
the Lord Chancellor has considered this 
case, and taking the circumstances into 
account sees no reason for further action. 

Mr. SEXTON: What were the circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor, induced him to treat this: 
case of assault lightly ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not my 
duty to explain, but I believe it was. 
found that the facts of the case were of 
a very trivial nature. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was not Mr. 
White, of Glengaruff, removed from the 
Commission of the Peace when he 


assaulted a man in the same way, 
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although it was only a case of debtor 
and creditor ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The fact that 
it was a case of debtor and creditor may 
have made the circumstances more im- 
portant. 


BOYCOTTING. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in reference to the 
prosecution of Patrick Keefe, William 
Kent, Thomas Kent, George Mulcahy, 
John Tuohy, Pat Walsh, John Donovan, 
and James Donovan, of Coolagowan, 
Cork, on a charge of boycotting, 
whether he is aware that a large number 
of prosecutions and imprisonments (in- 
cluding that of Father O’Dwyer and a 
number of respectable farmers in the 
locality) have already taken place in 
connection with charges arising out of 
the alleged taking of this same farm at 
Towermore ; and whether it is open to 
Mr. Robert Browne, the present holder 
of this farm, to bring these prosecu- 
tions under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act ; and, if so, why have the 
Local Constabulary Authorities gone to 
the expense and trouble of instituting 
this large number of prosecutions when 
it lay within the power of the private 
individual concerned to move in the 
matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that there were three previous prosecu- 
tions in connection with offences com- 
mitted in consequence of the farm 
having been taken by a new tenant. 
The boycotting conspiracy in this case 
was so determined, and its results were 
so serious, as to affect in a most 
prejudicial manner the peace of the 
whole district, and was carried on so 
generally as to be even introduced into 
the Roman Catholic Chapel, where, for 
over two months, the most disgraceful 
scenes were enacted Sunday after Sun- 
day. It is open to any person to prose- 
cute for any offence committed against 
himself. But in prosecutions for criminal 
conspiracy, unlawful assembly, and all 
prosecutions where the general public 
peace is involved, the prosecutions are 
invariably instituted by the Crown. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that more than 20 
persons, including a Roman Catholic 


priest, have suffered terms of imprison- | 
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ment for refusing to work with or deal 
with particular individuals ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
for notice of that question. 


Valuers’ Reports. 


LAND COMMISSION— VALUERS’ 
REPORTS. 
Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land whether he will state what the 
present practice of the Irish Land Com- 
mission is as regards obtaining the 
Report of an official valuer on the hear- 
ing of fair rent appeals; whether such 
Report is now obtained by the Land 
Commission on their own Motion in all 
or in any, and, if so, in what cases, and at 
whose expense ; and whether either of 
the litigant parties can, on application, 
cause such a Report to be procured on 
payment of any fee or without pay- 
ment ? 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Land Commissioners 
report that in appeal cases where the 
appellant has stated that the appeal is 
brought merely with reference to the 
holding for the purposes of rent, the 
Land Commissioners, so far as is possible, 
direct valuations to be made by the 
Appeal Court valuers prior to the hear- 
ing of the appeal. The Commissioners 
obtain each valuation on their own 
motion, and in such cases and for such 
sittings as they consider most desirable. 
The valuations are obtained without 
expense to the parties. When obtained, 
the result is forthwith communicated to 
the appellant free of charge. Either 
party can obtain a detailed copy of the 
Valuer’s Report for 1s. The valuer 
communicates the date of his intended 
inspection to both landlord and tenant. 
Both prior to, and at the hearing, if either 
party makes it manifest to the Commis- 
sioners that special circumstances exist 
which render a valuation desirable, the 
Commissioners, when it is possible to do 
so, order a valuation to be made. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Do I understand 
that there has been a violation of the 
Act in all cases where a valuer has been 
employed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir; where a 
question of value arises, the Commis- 
sioners have power to appoint a valuer. 
It is not absolutely imperative. 
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POSTAL ACCOMMODATION IN GALWAY 
BAY. 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that a population of 
over 4,000 people, inhabiting a group of 
islands at the mouth of Galway Bay, are 
altogether unprovided with postal ac- 
commodation, the group including the 
islands of Garamna, Littermullen, and 
Littermore, with other smaller islands ; 
whether he is aware that among the 
inhabitants of these islands are two 
Roman Catholic Clergymen, two Poor 
Law Guardians, 11 National School 
Teachers, and a considerable number of 
shopkeepers and other residents, who 
feel it a great hardship in having no 
postal communication with the mainland ; 
and, whether in view of the fact that 
the cost to the Government of a three 
day service, with which the people would 
be satisfied (including an office on one of 
the islands), would only be £12 16s. a 
year, while smaller communities in the 
immediate neighbourhood are provided 
with a daily post at more than quadruple 
the amount, he will consider the possi- 
bility of granting the request for this 
postal service # 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, Iam glad to be able to state 
that I have sanctioned the establishment 
of a post three days a week from Carraroe 
to Tiernee, an arrangement which J 
understand will be acceptable to the 
inhabitants of the islands referred to by 
the hon. Member. 


CASE OF MR. H. D. FISHER, MUNSTER 
EXPRESS. 


Mr. RICHARD POWER (Waterford) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
H. D. Fisher, of Waterford, has been im- 
prisoned for the publication of reports 
of National League meetings in the 
Munster Express, although it was 
proved at the trial that he did not sign 
the certificate of registration as publisher, 
and no evidence was given that he was 
the editor or publisher of that news- 
paper ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam informed 
that, notwithstanding the circumstance 
mentioned by the hon. Member, ample 
evidence was produced that Mr. Fisher 
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was printer and publisher of the news- 
paper mentioned. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was there evidence 


forthcoming that Mr. Fisher signed the 
certificate? Will he indicate what the 
nature of the evidence was which fixed 
him with the responsibility ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No Sir; I 
cannot. If there is any doubt as to the 
legality of the conviction, it is possible 
for the person aggrieved to obtain a 
remedy. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Was the charge 
against Mr. Fisher that he had published 
reports of branches of the Irish National 
League which had not been attempted 
to be suppressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman ¢ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman requires details, I must ask 
him to put the question on the Paper, 
but I have no doubt that the reports 
were of a criminal nature. 


THE BALLYMENA GUARDIANS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: [I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the report in the Belfast News 
Letter of the 17th instant, of the pro- 
ceedings at the last meeting of the 
Board of Guardians at Ballymena, County 
Antrim ; and whether, considering the 
serious charges preferred against the 
master and other officials of the work- 
house tnere, he will direct a sworn 
inquiry to be held for the purpose of 
investigating these charges ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board inform me that they 
had this matter before them, and that, 
in accordance with their usual practice, 
they purpose in the first instance to for- 
ward to the master and matron a copy of 
the complaints made against them, and 
to require them to furnish an explana- 
tion in writing. The Board will then be 
in a position to determine whether a 
sworn inquiry should be held. 


THE LAND PURCHASE ACTS. 

Mx. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the application for advances up 
to the end of March last, under the Land 
Purchase Acts of 1885 and 1888, 
amounted to £8,708,808 ; for what sum 
applications have been lodged between 
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the end of March and 15th June ; and, 
if the average of applications per month 
be maintained, at what date the funds 
at the disposal of the Land Commission 
would bé exhausted ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that the applica- 
tions under the Land Purchase Acts to 
the end of March last amounted to 
£8,708,808. The amount of advances 
applied for between the end of March 
and the 16th of June, inclusive, was 
£257,356. The total amount of ad- 
vances applied for to the 16th of June, 
1890, was £8,966,164, from which is to 
be deducted for applications refused 
£930,571. This leaves a balance of 
£1,964,407 available for future applica- 
tions. Assuming that the amounts 
sanctioned will continue per month at 
the average of the past, which, however, 
must be mere conjecture, the funds in 
question at the disposal of the Land 
Commission would be exhausted in about 
14 months. 
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THE ACCIDENT TO THE CITY OF ROME. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to the City of Rome 
having struck the Fastnet Rock on 
Sunday, 8th June, about 5 a.m., whether, 
although daylight, the lamp of the light. 
house was alight; and whether it was 
only after the vessel struck that the 
guncotton fog signalling apparatus on 
the rock was put into operation ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The Board of Trade have directed 
an inquiry to be held into the circum- 
stances attending this casualty. Until 
the Report of the Court has been received 
I am unable to express any opinion in 
the matter. 


CASE OF MR. M‘ENERY. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if, on tbe occasion 
of a professional visit by Mr. O’Meara, 
solicitor, to Mr. M‘Enery in Tullamore 
Gaol last week, Mr. O‘Meara was com- 
pelled to hold his interview in an open 
corridor, and in the presence of a warder ; 
and whether, on return to his cell, Mr. 
M‘Enery was subjected to a searching 
of his person ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Governor of 
the prison reports that the interview was 
held.in the usual place and in the usual 
way. There was no departure from the 
usual practice, nor was any objection 
taken at the time. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : How 
is it that Mr. M‘Enery is unable to have 
an interview with his professional adviser 
except in the presence of a warder, 
whereas, in another case, Mr. Shannon, 
for the Z'imes, was able to see prisoners 
alone ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Speaking from 
recollection I do not think the hon. 
Gentleman has stated the facts correctly, 
but I have answered the question on the 
Paper. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Perhaps the Home 
Secretary will say what the practice is 
in England. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
ought to be made the subject of a 
specific question. 


THE POTATO BLIGHT. 

Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the potato 
blight has appeared in the South of Ire- 
land ; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment intend taking any action in connec- 
tion with it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have received 
no report on the subject, and I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to put down the ques- 
tion for another day. 


IRISH POST OFFICE OFFICIALS. 

Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he will 
dismiss any Post Office official or employé 
in Ireland who joins the Postmen’s 
Union ? 

Mr. RAIKES: No postman in Eng- 
land has been dismissed on the grounds 
suggested by the hon. Baronet, and 1 
certainly shall not follow a different 
practice in Ireland from that prevailing 
in England. 


THE LEASEHOLDERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, in view of the wide-spread 
demand among the leaseholders of Ire- 
land in favour of the Leaseholders (Ire- 
land) Bill, and of the postponement of 
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the Land Purchase Bill, he will afford 
facilities for the passage of the Lease- 
holders (Ireland) Bill into law this 
Session ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir ; apart 
from other objections I think a conclu- 
Sive objection is the present state of 
public business. 


EDUCATIONAL INSPECTURS. 

Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid): 
1 beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
there is any rule of the Commissioners 
of National Education compelling Dis- 
trict Inspectors, when examining for 
results, to mark the answers of the pupils 
secretly, so as to prevent either teacher 
or pupils from observing the marks 
recorded for each pupil in each specific 
subject ; and whether, if there be no 
such rule, he is prepared to represent to 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion the advisability of issuing general 
instructions to their Inspectors to have 
the marks recorded in the marking 
paper in presence of the teacher and 
pupils, as a guarantee of the good faith 
and impartiality of their marking ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education report 
that there is no such rule as that indi- 
cated in the question. The marks of 
the oral portion of the examination are 
recorded in the marking paper in the 
schoolroom as the examination proceeds, 
and, asa rule, in the ptesence of the 
teacher ; those of the written part can- 
not be entered until the exercises of the 
pupils have been read. All the marks 
of the oral and written portions appear 
on the examination roll, which is sent to 
the school and retained there. The 
Commissioners do not deem further 
instructions to Inspectors on the point 
necessary. 


DAMAGES AGAINST AN IRISH 
CONSTABLE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that in an action before 
Judge Gibson and a special jury, in 
Dublin on the 18th instant, Rev. M. B. 
Kennedy, C.C., Meelin, County Cork, 
obtained a verdict for £100 damages 
and costs against Sergeant Hyde, R.LC., 
Meelin, for trespass, and assault on the 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
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reverend plaintiff; whether the Con- 
stabulary Authorities will take rote of 
the conduct of this policeman as detailed 
in the trial; and have the Constabulary 
Authorities or the Government paid the 
expenses of this constable in whole or in 
part or do they intend so to do? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe that 
a new trial will be applied for. I can- 
not, therefore, enter into particulars in 
regard to the case. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the Government 
pay the £100, and from what source will 
it be paid ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot reply 
until the whole case is settled. 


CLARE INFIRMARY. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether he is aware that 
last year, when the two honourable 
Members for Clare (Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Jordan) attended at Ennis in response 
to a summons sent to them by the 
Registrar of the Clare Infirmary, of 
which institution they are Governors, to 
take part in the election of a physician 
to the infirmary, they were shadowed by 
the police during their entire stay in 
Ennis, and that during the entire time 
the election above mentioned was pro- 
ceeding, a police guard was stationed in 
the immediate vicinity of the infirmary ; 
and whether he can. state by whose 
direction the police acted in the manner 
above described ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not had 
sufficient notice of the question, and 
must ask the hon. Member to defer it. 


MR. C. P. REDMOND. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
Mr. C. P. Redmond, editor of the Water- 
Jord News, has been sentenced by Messrs. 
Considine and Irwin at Waterford on 
June 6th, to three months’ imprisonment 
for publishing a resolution of the Kilgo- 
benet Branch of the Irish National 
League; whether Mr. Redmond was 
sentenced to a further term of imprison- 
ment for publishing in another issue of 
the Waterford News another resolution 
of the same branch; whether Mr. Red- 
mond was convicted on a third charge, 
stated by the Court to be a graver offence 





than the other charges, to 14 days’ 
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imprisonment, and ordered at the ex- 
piration of that period to enter into 
security himself in the sum of £200, 


and two sureties of £100 each, to be of 


good behaviour, or in default to go to 
prison for four months; whether there 
is an appeal from the last sentence ; 
whether the Magistrates refuse to impose 
a sentence which would give a right of 
appeal; whether the same course of 
refusing an appeal has not been adopted 
recently by the same Magistrates in the 
case of Mr. Fisher, editor of the Mun- 
ster Express ; and whether he is aware 
that every decision of Messrs. Considine 
and Irwin brought before Judge Waters 
has been reversed by him? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. C. P. 
Redmond was sentenced, as stated in the 
question, to three months’ imprisonment 
for using intimidation towards three 
persons by means of a published 
report of the proceedings of the Kilgo- 
benet branch of the Irish National 
League, which appeared in the issue of 
his newspaper of April 5, 1890. He 
was also sentenced on the 7th of June 
to a like term of imprisonment for using 
intimidation towards three other persons 
by means of a similar publication in the 


issue of his newspaper of April 12, 


1890. This sentence was ordered to run 
concurrently with the previous one, as 
the two publications were connected 
with the one matter. The order men- 
tioned of 14 days’ imprisonment and to 
find sureties was made on the same date 
for using intimidation towards Matthew 
Walsh by means of a published report of 
the proceedings of the Dungarvan 
Branch of the Irish National League, 
which appeared in the issue of his news- 
paper of April 26, 1890. The case was 
a very bad one ; I presume the character 
of the sentence was modified by the fact 
that on the same day the same man had 
been sentenced to imprisonment for three 
months. There is no appeal, nor does 
there appear to have been any doubt 
connected either with the law or the 
facts of the case which rendered an 
appeal necessary. I believe there has 
been a difference of opinion on more 
than one occasion between the County 
Court Judge in question and the Magis- 
trates; but in every case where the 
difference came up for decision by the 
High Court, that Judge was proved to 
be wrong, and the Magistrates to be 


{Jonn 20, 1890} 
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right. Matthew Walsh has for a long 
time been subjected to boycotting and 
intimidation, and the Magistrates stated 
the report was of a most intimidatory 
character, and the worst that had come 
before them; that if they had had 
cognisance of this offence before the 
previous cases they would have felt it. 
their duty to impose a very severe 
sentence; but as they had already sen- 
tenced Mr. Redmond at the same sittings. 
to imprisonment, and desired rather to 
restrain such conduct than to punish the 
defendant, they would not make a cumula- 
tive order, but exercise their preventive 
jurisdiction. There is no appeal from 
the last sentence, but if it was made 
without any sufficient evidence it can be 
reviewed by the Superior Courts. The 
Magistrates refused to alter the order on 
the ground, which was not disputed, 
that there was no legal point involved, 
and also on the ground that in a similar 
case the Queen’s Bench Division had 
recently held on a case stated that there 
was ample evidence to justify the con- 
viction. An appeal was refused in the 
case referred to for similar reasons as in 
Mr. Redmond’s case. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
Chief Secretary whether, when the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill (Ireland) was 
before the House, he did not distinctly 
promise that there should be an appeal 
in every case ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I also ask 
in regard to one of the Magistrates—Mr. 
Considine—if it is not the fact that he 
is completely without legal training of 
any kind? When under cross-examina- 
tion as to his legal qualifications did he 
not admit, in the most candid manner, 
that his only qualification was that he 
had kept two dinner terms in the Inner 
Temple ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. I 
am not aware that that is the fact. With 
regard to the allegation that I could have 
control over the judicial acts of the 
Magistrates, I beg to give it—and not 
for the first time—an emphatic contradic- 
tion. 

Mr. CLANCY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the practice of 
giving short sentences by the Irish 
Magistrates in order to prevent appeali 
began immediately after a speech he 
made at Birmingham ? 
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not aware of it. 


THE CLANRICARDE TENANTRY. 


Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Head 
Constable Judge and the police in 
Portumna have been going amongst the 
Clanricarde tenantry with a list of the 
tenants who they say paid their rents ; 
who supplied this list to Head Constable 
Judge; and by whose orders this con- 
stable and the police under him ate 
doing this duty of bailiff for Lord Clan- 
ricarde? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A full Report 
has not yet reached me. I must ask the 


hon. Member to defer the question. 


CASHEL. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land by what authority, and for what 
reason, groups of policemen hung about 
the entrance to the Town Hall of Cashel 
at the time appointed for the last meeting 
of the Municipal Commissioners, and 
took down the name of each Commis- 
sioner as he entered ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that it is 
not the case that there were groups of 
police as alleged. Only four men were 
on duty at the time ; of these, two were 
onordinary beat duty, and two who hap- 
pened to be on patrol and who observed 
those who entered and left the Town 
Hall, but no note was taken as alleged. 


FLASHING SIGNALS -ADMIRAL 
COLOMB'S INVENTION. 


Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any decision has been arrived 
at by the Treasury with regard to the 
claim of Admiral Colomb for compensa- 
tion in respect of his invention of 
flashing signals ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I am sorry I am 
not able to answer the hon. Gentleman, 
who has been good enough at my request 
to postpone this question ; but I hope 
in a few days to give him a definite 
answer. 


{COMMONS} 
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THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF 
POLICE. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER (Westmoreland, 
Appleby): I beg to ask the Home Secre- 
tary whether anything has been decided 
with regard to the appointment of the 
new Chief Commissioner ? 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea): On 
this subject I wish to ask whether it is 
true, as stated in yesterday's Standard, 
that there is reason to believe that 
through the action of Lord Salisbury the 
differences between Mr. Matthews and 
the Chief Commissioner of Police will 
be adjusted, and in that event Mr. 
Monro’s resignation will be withdrawn ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: In answer to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
approve of the appointment of Sir 
Edward Bradford as Commissioner of 
Police, to the office just vacated by the 
resignation of Mr. Monro. I need say 
nothing to the House of the distinguished 
career and services of Sir E. Brad- 
ford. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Is Sir E. Bradford 
an old military officer or not ? 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN: Was Sir E. 
Bradford the gentleman who has been a 
distinguished Resident and Representa- 
tive in Jeypore ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman state what 
experience Sir E. Bradford has had with 
regard to the control of civil bodies 
responsible for order? 

*Mr.. MATTHEWS: Sir E. Bradford 
has had a wide and varied experience in 
many offices of the Public Service. At the 
present moment he is employed in the 
India Office. He was for some years 
Governor General’s Agent for Rajpoo- 
tana. In that capacity he conducted the 
whole military and civil service of the 
district, and rendered most valuable 
services to his country. He has also 
been for many years an officer in the 
Madras army. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Has he ever been in charge 
of any police force such as we have in 
the Metropolis ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS : I am not quite 
sure what the hon. Member means. 


Mr. C. GRAHAM: Among Euro- 
peans. 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS: He has commanded 
the police, as I have stated. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I wish to ask 
whether the services of this gentleman 
have always been employed in Asiatic 
countries, and not among people of Eng- 
lish race. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; he has 
been employed in this country in con- 
nection with the India Office since 1887. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Has he in the 
India Office been connected with bodies 
which can at all be considered to have 
such functions to perform as the police 
of the Metropolis have ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I believe Sir E. 
Bradford to be, both by character and 
experience, thoroughly qualified. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


THE NEW STANDING ORDER. 


Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford): I beg 
to give nctice that when the Leader of 
the House moves the proposed Standing 
Order (Mr. W. H. Smrru here rose, but 
Mr. WuirsreaD declined to give way] for 
carrying over Bills from one Session to 
another, itis my intention to move as 
an Amendment— 

“That the Motion for a Standing Order in-, 
volving so great a change in the usages of 
Parliament and the Constitution ought not to be 
considered unti. the House, agreeably to former 
practice, has had the advantage of the previous 
consideration of the subject by a Committee of 
this House."’ 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I was anxious 

to save the hon. Gentleman the trouble 
of giving notice of his Amendment. I 
have considered the suggestion which 
was made in the notice of the Amend- 
ment given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian during the 
past week, and the many suggestions 
which have reached me from hon. 
Friends in different parts of the House, 
and it was my intention to give notice 
of the following Resolution :— 
_ “ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire whether, by means of an abridged 
form of procedure, or otherwise, the considera- 
tion ot Bills partly considered in this House 
could be facilitate? in the ensuing Session of 
the same Parliament.” 


I propose to move this Resolution on 
Monday next, in the hope and belief 
that it will be accepted by the House in 
the spirit in which it is offered, asa 


{June 20, 1890} 
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step towards the consideration of 
question which is of great importance 
to the House itself, and that the Debate: 
will be postponed until we receive the 
Report of the Committee. I trust that. 
I shall have the support of the right 


hon. Gentleman opposite. 


Brewing Interest. 


MR. LONG AND THE BREWING 
INTEREST. 


Mr.STOREY (Sunderland): Withyour 
permission, Sir, I beg to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board a question of which I have 
given him private notice ; andasthe matter 
is one that is personal both to him and to 
myself, I trust the House will allow me 
very briefly to recall the circumstances. 
On Tuesday night last [ named the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board as one whose vote I 
asked should be disallowed because he 
was pecuniarily interested in the matter 
affected by the Bill. I was not allowed 
to make the Motion, and the hon. Mem- 
ber rose and, as I understood him, stated 
to the House that his only connection 
with the matter was that he had lent his 
brother money, and that he was not a 
shareholder ina brewery. I say that is 
what I understood him to say. A great 
many other hon. Members on this side of 
the House also understood the same, and 
Iam bound to say, baving examined a 
very large number of the principal news- 
papers. of the country, I find that, almost. 
without exception, that was the idea con- 
veyed to them. For instance, the Zimes 
—if that can be called a principal news- 
paper—says: “Mr. Long and Sir M. 
Hicks Beach have denied that they were 
interested in any brewery.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Member, 
but I am bound to say that what occurred 
took place in Committee, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees is the sole judge of it. Ido not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman in- 
tends to make any Motion, butif he does 
I think it ought to be in Committee, pro- 
vided that fresh circumstances have 
occurred that would justify the re open- 
ing of the question. If the hon. Member 
is going to ask a question he would be in 
order. 

Mr. STOREY: That is what I am . 
going to do—to ask a question. I am 
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bound to say that since the hon. Gentle- ; would if all things were satisfactorily 
man made his statement in Committee and properly conducted, Secondly, I 
he has sent a letter to the Z'%imes, in| believe my name does appear as one of 
which he states that he did inform the | the first shareholders: I should like 
Committee that he was a shareholder in | to be allowed to add that my interest 
a brewery company. I, for one, accept |in ‘this concern amounts to £1,000, 
that statement. My questions to the|and that I am chairman, and receive 
hon. Gentleman are these: (1.) Washenot | my fees as such. I believe the state- 
one of the founders of the Bath Brewery | ment as to the tied houses to be 
Company? (2.) Does not his name | correct. I feel I owe an explanation 
appear on the Memorandum of Associa-| to the House as to why it was that 
tion? (3.) Was he not, and is he not' when the question was raised I did 
now, one of the directors and chairman | not enter upon this point. The fact is, 
of the company, receiving the usual fees ? | as I have already said, that I was some- 
(4.) Has he not all along been, and is he | what taken aback, and, in the second 
not now, an ordinary shareholder, en- | place, my attention was directed solely to 
titled to his proportion of the profits of | the point raised by the hon. Member. 
the company, and has not the said | I admit that it ought not to have been 
Brewery Company in its possession no | so, but for the moment it did not occur 
less than 90 tied houses, which are | to me that my position as the Chairman 
affected by this Bill ? or a Director of the Company was a 
Tas SECRETARY 10 raz LOCAL| matter which I ought to have mentioned 
o the Committee. 1d mention the 
GOVERNMENT BOARD . (Mr. Long; | fact that I was a shareholder. I should 
Wilts, Devizes): [ desire, in the | like to be allowed to add that after I sat 
first place, to thank the hon. Member down it occurred to me that I had not 
for Sunderland fer the very full sufficiently taken the Committee into my 
and sufficient notice he was good enough | confidence. I went into the Lobby and 
to give me of his intention to bring | consulted one or two hon. Gentlemen as 
forward this subject. I desire also to| to whether I ought to add a further 
thank him for having given me this | statement to what I had said. Hon. 
opportunity of making a short, and I | Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
hope a satisfactory, explanation to the | assured me that my statement was 
House. I make no complaint of the sufficiently complete, and, followitig their 
fact that the hon. Gentleman did not advice, I did not make any further state- 
carry away from the Committee that im- | ment. I hope the House will believe 
pression of my remarks which I intended what I most sincerely assure them, that 
to convey. I desire to apologise to the | I had no intention whatever of conceal- 
House for not expressing myself on|ing my connection with this Brewery 
that occasion so clearly and fully as I | Company or in any way minimising my 
ought to have done. I hope the House | position with regard to it. My desire 
will allow me to say in excuse for this | was to state fully what my position was, 
omission on my part that I was com-|andI very much regret I omitted to 
pletely taken aback at the moment. I | state I was Chairman of that Company. 
had no notice that such a question was | I thank the hon. Gentleman for giving 
to be referred to, and was not in the | me this opportunity of correcting what I 
House when the hon. Member for | said. 


Cirencester made his speech. I did at | ; 
the time feel wet 2.9 acutely what | a enetin a a 
appeared to be an imputation implying | ¥# allow me to say I accept the atate- 
dishonourable motives inconnection with ment made by the hon. Gentleman with 
my Parliamentary action. With reference | willingness, fully believing that he acted 
to the question, Was I not one of the from pure inadvertence. But, of course, 
founders of the Bath Brewery Company? in saying that, I still retain my own 
Tam not quite sure what a “founder” is. conviction that it is not desirable that 
I had no interest in this company until I | this Bill should be pushed forward by the 
was asked by local gentlemen personally | votes of Members interested in the 
known to me if I would accept that trade. 
position in the company, and I said I “Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. Storey 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
Is it intended to go on with the Local 
Taxation Bill on Monday, or will it be 
dropped ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope it will 
come on on Monday after the Motion I 
shall make at an early hour in the 
evening. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, §.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman take care 
that the Lord Advocate shall be in his 
place on Monday when the Bill comes on ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I regret the 
hon. Gentleman should have thought it 
necessary to ask that question. The 
House is well aware that the Lord 
Advocate is most constant in his attend- 
ance in the House, and most assiduous 
in the discharge of his public duties. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
desire to call attention to Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s letter on the licensing ques- 
tion in Ireland, which appears in the 
Times of to-day, and to ask the Govern- 
ment when the Amendments extending 
the Licensing Clauses to Ireland will be 
laid on the Table ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s memory 
has somewhat failed him in this matter. 
In the course of the animated discussion 
which took place some time back on this 
question, I stated not once, but many 
times, that the Government would not 
be responsible for putting Amendments 
of the kind suggested on the Paper ; but 
that if hon. Members put Amendments 
on the Paper the Government would 
consider them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Drafting Amend- 
ments to a Bill is a work of almost 
inconceivable trouble. Are hon. Mem- 
bers to take all that trouble, and is the 
only return to be that the Government 
will consider them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The labour of 
drafting Amendments may be consider- 
able, but it seems to have been got over 
somewhat successfully in regard to this 
Bill. I prefer the Bill in its present 
shape, and do not think we should gain 
by introducing the innumerable ques- 
tions which would be raised by the 
Amendments suggested. I think the 
whole thing should stand over until Local 
Government has been established in 
Treland. 


{June 20, 1890} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when that 
will be? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): When 
will the Scotch Police Bill be intro- 
duced ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope the Scotch 
Superannuation Bill will be printed and 
circulated to-morrow. ' 


ON-LICENCES. 
Return ordered— 


‘*Of (1) the number of On-Licences in each 
licensing district where the tenant and owner 
on the register are different persons; and (2) 
the number of persons in each district, and the 
names of such persons, who are on the regis- 
ter as owners of two, three, four, and any 
greater number of premises in respect of which 
On-Licences have been granted, with the 
number of such licences attached to each name.”’ 
—(Mr. Summers.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass III. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“‘That a sum, not exceeding £37,586, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1891, for the Salaries 
of the Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 
sioners of the Metropolitan Police, and of the 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District, 
the Pay and Expenses of Officers of Metropolitan 
Police employedon special duties, and the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Inspectors of 
Constabulary.” 

(5.0.) Siz W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
do not think that, during the 60 years 
which have elapsed since the Metropolitan 
Police Force was established, the House 
of Commons has ever come to the con- 
sideration of this Vote in circumstances 
more grave, and, | may say, more 
dangerous. Nobody can deny that the 
condition of things in reference to the 
Metropolitan Police at this moment is 
most profoundly unsatisfactory. We 
had occasion more than a year ayo to 
discuss this matter, when, unfortunately, 
differences of opinion had arisen between 
the Secretary of State and the then Chief 
Commissioner of Police, Sir C. Warren, 
which led to Sir Charles Warren’s retire- 
ment. The Home Secretary has now 
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parted with a second Chief Commissioner , 
of Police, Mr. Monro, and an open! 
breach, which, in my opinion, is most | 


mischievous and dangerous to the 
discipline of the Metropolitan Police, has 
taken place between the authorities at 
the Home Office and the authorities at 
Scotland Yard. This is not a matter to 
be considered in a Party spirit, or from 
a Party point of view. I think I have 
some claim to say that, because in the 
difficulties that arose between the Home 
Secretary and Sir C. Warren I did my 
best, not to support the Government or 
the right hon. Gentleman, bat to support 
the authority of the office that he held. 
I am sorry to say that with precisely the 
same object and with every desire to 
support the Secretary of State, and the 
authority and dignity of his office, I 
have come toa totally different conclu- 
sion, and I also regret to have to state 
that what I have to say must be in entire 
condemnation of the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken on this 
occasion. On the previous occasion— 
and I recall the fact with pleasure—I 
had the gratification of being thanked by 
the right hon. Gentleman tbe First Lord 
of the Treasury for the course I then 
took. Ido not know whether he will 
thank me now, but I intend now to act 
on precisely the same principle that I 
acted upon then. It is natural for 


anyone who has discharged the duties of | 


the responsible office of Home Secretary 


to have a certain sympathy with those | 
who hold that office, and to desire to | 
maintain the authority and the traditions | 


of that office ; and certainly it always has 
been and always shall be my wish to doso. 


But I cannot help asking how the Secre- | 


tary of State has acted in this matter. 
If ITcondemn the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it is because, in my 
opinion, he has strained the authority of 
his office and has lowered its credit by 


the course which he has pursued. The | 
situation which arose a year and a half | 
ago in connection with the case of Sir | 
Charles Warren filled me with surprise | 


as we had had no former experience of 


such a state of things existing between | 
‘a very responsible public duty. In my 
‘opinion, the first principle of good 
‘administration is that the chief of any 


the Home Office and Scotland Yard. 

During the time of my predecessors in 

office, Sir R. Cross, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, 

and Sir G. Grey, there was complete 

confidence between the two Departments, 

and there was a complete absence of con- 
Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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flict and of friction between the Secretary 
of State and those who, ‘as his subordi- 
nates and his assistants, were at the 
head of the police ; and therefore I view 
the new spectacle of conflict and friction 
between the Home Office and Scotland 
Yard with surprise and regret. For my 
own part, I had the advantage of acting 
at the Home Office with the most. 
eminent public servants who were at. 
the head of the Metropolitan Police. I 
have always bornetestiwony and I always 
shall bear it to the signal qualities which 
were possessed by Sir Edmund Hender- 
son, whose judgment and good sense 
were beyond all praise, and I have 
always regarded what I may call the 
accidental misfortune which led to his 
retirement from his office as a grievous 
loss both to the public and to the police. 
I had also the advantage of acting with 
the late Colonel Pearson, whose death 
all who knew him will regret. I was 
also very sorry when the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield left the 
Police Force, not because of any differ- 
ence which had arisen between himself 
and the Home Office, but because he was 
seeking another and a larger career. I 
am sure that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber will bear testimony to the fact that 
in his days the relations between the 
Home Office and Scotland Yard were of 
the most friendly description. There 
was in those days no question as to the 
supremacy of the Secretary of Sitate—he 
undoubtedly was supreme, and he must 
be supreme, because he is responsible 
to this House; and in the future, as in 
the past, the head of the police must 
be responsible to somebody, either to 
the Secretary of State or to the County 
Council. But in those days no question 
arose about the supreme authority of the 
Secretary of State. There was no occa- 
sion for it to arise; that authority was 
never questioned ; it was never disputed ; 
it was never, I hope, asserted offensively 
or tyrannically. The Secretary of State 
and the Chief Commissioner of Police 
were upon the footing with regard to 
each other of confidential colleagues, 
who were acting together in discharging 


Department should seek to acquire and to 
command the sympathies and the good- 
will of the men with whom and through 
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whom he has to work. In the present 
case what do we see? There is a con- 
stant conflict between the Secretary of 
State and the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and certainly there are indica- 
tions of a great deal more conflict than 
has actually come to our knowledge. 
There have been retirements of one 
Chief Commissioner of Police after 
another, and beyond that there is a 
discontented and dissatisfied Police Force 
as the result of the administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the Home 
Office during the past four years. In 
my opinion, it is impossible that such a 
state of things should be allowed to go 
on. The retirement of Sir Charles 
Warren, necessary as it was, was to my 
mind a great blow to the discipline of 
the Police Force. The spectacle of the 
Home Secretary divided from the Chief 
Commissioner of Police was one which 
the Police Force had never seen before, 
and it had a most injurious effect upon 
that force. But the resignation of Mr. 
Monro, and the circumstances by which 
it was accompanied, are of a much more 
serious nature, because it is no secret 
that at this moment the Police Force 
have rallied round the Chief Com- 
missioner and against the Home 
Secretary. That is a very grave situa- 
tion, and one of which we have had 
no previous experience. In my opinion, 
that is not a safe state of things for the 
Metropolis, and it is one which constitutes 
an extremely evil condition of things for 
the police. What has brought about 
this extraordinary and deplorable result ? 
We do not know. We have had a 
statement from the Secretary of State. 
The right hon. Gentleman the other day 
read a letter from Mr. Monro, and made 
a statement with reference to it which 
Mr. Monro has declared to be an incom- 
plete and ex parte statement. I have 
asked over and over again for further 
Papers on the subject, but they are not 
forthcoming. This is the statement of 
Mr. Monro in a letter of his which has 
been published— 

“My views as to police administration, unfor- 
tunately, differ in many important respects 
from those held by the Secretary of State, and 
{ have received clear indications that the duties 
of the euccessor of Culonel Pearson are to be 
intrusted to a gentleman who, however estim- 
able personally, has no police, military, or legal 
training.’’ 

We, therefore, know that the Secretary , 

VOL. CCCXLY. [ramp senrtzs.] 
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of State was at issue with the Chief 
Commissioner of Police in many impor- 
tant respects on matters of police ad- 
ministration. This is a very unfor- 
tunate state of things.. The two parti- 
culars which have been given, in 
reference to which there has been a 
difference of opinion between the Home 
Secretary and the Chief Commissioner, 
are, first, the appointment of Colonel 
Pearson’s successor ; and, secondly, the 
question of police superannuation. In 
Mr. Ruggles-Brise, whose name has 
been imported into this discussion, I take 
a very strong personal interest. I had 
the pleasure, and I consider it an honour, 
to have introduced Mr. Ruggles-Brise 
into the Public Service. He was the son 
of a respected Member who formerly 
sat on the other side of the House, but 
that was a fact that I did not take into 
consideration when I appointed him, 
because I think that, in making appoint- 
ments in the Public Service, we ought 
not to be influenced by political considera- 
tions. Mr. Ruggles-Brise entered the 
Public Service with the highest character 
to recommend him—he had distinguished 
himself at the University, and he more 
than fulfilled the expectations that had 
been formed with regard to him, and in 
a remarkably short space of time he 
reached a very distinguished position, 
and he has filled the office of private sec- 
reiary, not only to myself, but to all my 
successors. Certainly there is no man 
more deserving of public preferment 
than Mr. Ruggles-Brise. But, in 
appointing a successor to Colonel 
Pearson, one of the first conditions 
was that the appointment should 
be made with the cordial co-operation 
and sympathy of the gentleman who was 
to be the chief and the colleague of the 
person appointed. 1 wish to illustrate 
my meaning by referring to the case of 
Mr. Monro. I also had the high honour 
of introducing Mr. Monro into the Police 
Force when the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield retired. Mr. Monro was 
recommended to me. I did not know 
him personally. I suggested his name 


to Sir Edmund Henderson ; and I confess 


that Sir Edmund had at the time some 

doubts whether Mr. Monro’s Indian ex- 

perience was sufficient to render his 

appointment desirable. However, upon 

consideration, Colonel Henderson said, 

“If your judgment is so, I shall be 
31 
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delighted to receive Mr. Monro and to 
have experience of his services.” A 
fortnight afterwards Colonel Henderson 
called upon me, and he said, “I have to 
come to thank you for having placed 
in Scotland Yard one of the best and 
ablest men we have ever had there.” 
In my opinion, there ought to be 
between the Secretary of State and 
the Chief Commissioner that sort of good 
feeling which leads to cordial concurrence 
in the making of appointments of that 
description. What does Mr. Monro say ? 
He says that the duties of the successor 
to Colonel Pearson are to be intrusted to 
a gentleman who, however estimable, he 
does not think fit for the place. The 
right hon. Gentleman left Mr. Monro to 
retire under the conviction that he was 
to have as a colleague a gentleman he 
objected to, and that the Secretary of 
State was refusing to appoint a gentle- 
man who had his entire confidence, and 
who he thought ought to be appointed. 
While accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Monro, tendered under that belief, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that all the 
time he was intending to appoint the 
gentleman named by Mr. Monro. I call 
that bad administration. If Mr. Monro 
was a valuable public servant, why was 
he to be allowed to resign under a mis- 
apprehension of this character? What 
led Mr. Monro to believe that Mr. 
Ruggles-Brise was to be appointed and 
that Mr. Howard was not to be ap- 
pointed? Why was Mr. Monro not told 
that Mr. Howard was to be appointed 
until after his own resignation had 
been accepted? With reference to this 
office, of course the Minister who is 
responsible must be the best judge 
of an appointment ; but still it is a grave 
responsibility for a Secretary of State to 
refuse to listen to the advice of the 
Chief Commissioner when he recommends 
that an office shall be given, by way of 
promotion, to a gentleman who is already 
. in the force. I do not say that the force 
have any right to claim promotion ; I do 
not say that there is any limit upon the 
discretion or upon the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State; but when it is 
placed before him that it may lead to 
discontent in the force if promotion is 
not given to one already in the force, it 
is a heavy responsibility he incurs in re- 
fusing the advice of the Chief Com- 
missioner, or leading him to believe it is 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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refused. What do the police think— 
what can they think—when they find 
Mr. Monro resigning and see it stated 
that he has resigned because a promotion 
was not made from the force, and the 
next day they see that, under the stress 
of his resignation, the appointment he 
desired to make has been made? In 
these circumstances, what becomes of 
the authority of the Secretary of State ? 
How can it be sustained and respected ? 
In my opinion, the whole proceeding, so 
far as we are permitted to know anything 
about it, was a most injudicious proceed- 
ing. The popular impression is that the 
Home Secretary did not intend to ap- 
point Mr. Howard, or he did not let Mr. 
Monro know he intended to appoint him 
until he had allowed Mr. Monro to re- 
sign under the belief that Mr. Howard 
was not to be appointed. If that is not 
so, no doubt the facts as we know them 
will be altered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement. If he did not agree to 
the appointment of Mr. Howard before 
the resignation of Mr. Monro, and if he 
agreed to the appointment after the 
resignation, I say that is bad administra- 
tion ; and I cannot conceive that anything 
could be more injurious to the discipline 
of the police, seeing that the right hon. 
Gentleman is made by Act of Parlia- 
ment the highest authority over the 
police. So much for the personal matter 
with reference to the appointinent of a 
successor to Colonel Pearson. I now 
come to the greater matter of super- 
annuation ; and here, again, we do not 
know all that has happened with reference. 
to the Superannuation Bill. We have 
the statement that the Chief Commis- 
sioner had come to arm’s-length with 
the Secretary of State on the subject of 
superannuation : and a more unfortunate 
condition of things, with reference to 
administration, it is impossible to con- 
ceive. The other day the First Lord of 
the Treasury said that the Superannuation 
Bill of the Government was founded upon 
the lines of those Bills which were intro- 
duced by myself and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, 
as well as by a Gentleman whose absence 
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from this House we all regret; I 
mean Mr. Hibbert. We introduced 
those Bills with the friendly con- 


currence and support of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police ; the provisions 
of those Bills were received with content- 
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ment and satisfaction by the Police 
. Force, and the terms and conditions were 
fair and reasonable at that time ; but 
whether you can have those terms again 
I greatly doubt. The mis-management 
and misconduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in my opinion, have made it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to recur to 
those terms. What has hedone? He 
has allowed the Chief Commissioner of 
Police to resign upon a Superannuation 
Bill, and to gather the Police Force 
around him as their champion. Here is 
the Secretary of State at issue with the 
man who, up to five minutes ago, has 
been acting as Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and at issue upon this very 
question. That is the position into 
which the administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman has brought us. That 
being so, if you cannot now settle the 
matter upon the terms of former Super- 
annuation Bills, the consequence must 
be that the ratepayers will have to pay a 
heavy price for your mis-management. 
Whatever rule you are going to apply 
to the Metropolitan Police you must apply 
to the police all over the country ; they 
demand, and they have a right to de- 
mand, that they shall be dealt with on 
the same terms. Therefore, if you are 
obliged to alter those terms, you will 
have to alter your unfortunate Local 
Taxation Bill, because you will have to 
deal with the question of superannuation 
upon a different footing. What, then, 
is the situation in which we are placed ? 
When the Metropolitan Police was 
instituted it was placed under the 
immediate authority of the Secretary of 
State. What authority has the Secre- 
tary of State had over the London Police 
during the last fortnight? Absolutely 
none. It has not been to him they have 
looked as the head of it; it has not been 
to him they have looked for instructions ; 
they have looked to a different quarter. 
The position of the Metropolis is different 
from that of all other Municipalities, In 
all other Municipalities the police is 
under the control of a popular body, 
which has behind it the force of the 
public opinion of the community it 
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under the authority of the Secretary of 
State. He does-not carry with him that 
authority which belongs to the Watch 
Committee of a Town Council. His 
authority must depend entirely upon the 
exercise of judgment and discretion.. 
When that authority is subverted, what 
is your position? You have nothing to- 
replace it. In the Metropolis you have 
something like a Pretorian guard; 
subject to no Local Authority, electing - 
its own Emperor, and doing what it 
pleases. That is a situation which our~ 
Constitution does not recognise. You 
must choose between two things—you 
must either have ministerial responsi-- 
bility to this House, or you must have a 
Municipality having authority over its . 
own police. I am bound to say, holding 
the opinions I have held and _ being: 
aware of the risks which might befal” 
the popular administration of the police - 
in the Metropolis, 1 think the evils: 
existing at this moment in the Police 
Force in relation to the Secretary of 
State are greater than any risk which 
could arise under municipal control. In. 
my opinion, the conduct of the right hon.. 
Gentleman has inflicted a fatal and in- 
curable blow upon the authority of the 
Secretary of State over the Metropolitan 
Police. I doubt whether it is possible 
to retrieve the position after what has 
gone on in London, with the police- 
despising the Secretary of State, and’ 
holding meetings under the auspices of - 
the Chief Commissioner, and with 
the Secretary of State and the 
Chief Commissioner at arm’s length. If ~ 
the Secretary of State could not agree 
with Mr. Monro, why was not his - 
successor appointed at once, so that the 
Secretary of State might have had the 
co-operation of a Chief Commissioner - 
with whom he was in accord, and the 
authority of his office might have been. 
maintained ? I can only conjecture it 
took some time to find anybody with. 
courage to assume the office under the 
circumstances. 1 do not blame Mr. 
Monro; I do not blame the police; 1. 
blame the Secretary of State for a condi- 
tion of things absolutely fnconsistent 
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represents. For reasons which were! with the discipline of the force. Just 


thought good at the time, and which 
I myself have thought good since, 
a different rule has been established in 


consider what was happening the other - 
day. We begin with the Chief In- 
spectors and Superintendents holding - 


the Metropolis, and the police are put megtingstodiscussand condemn the legis- 
under the Executive Government and lative policy of the Secretary of State. 
312 
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Is that a thing which, in the midst of a 
population of 5,000,000, can be per- 
mitted? Let me give a parallel. Sup- 
pose that under the auspices of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the Army at Aldershot 
were collected to discuss the Estimates 
and to condemn the conduct of the 
Secretary of State for War. That is just 
parallel to what has been happening in 
London during the last fortnight, and 
the Secretary of State sits down calmly 
under it. One of two things ought to 
have happened. Either Mr. Monro was 
wrong, and should have been removed 
from authority by the Secretary of State, 
or, as 1am much inclined to think, Mr. 
Monro was in the right, and the Secre- 
tary of State should have removed him- 
self. To go on in this state of things is 
to exhibit to the police an example of 
indiscipline, between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and his chief, which is certain to 
demoralise and have a most injurious 
effect upon the police. What authority 
can the Secretary of State be expected 
to exercise? The whole Force have no 
regard for him at all, but look to the 
Chief Commissioner as the man to settle 
their grievances, to direct their policy, 
and positively to appoint the Assistant 
Commissioner. That is the position they 
have taken up. They took up that 
position in reference to the appointment 
of Mr. Howard, and, to their view, the 
Secretary of State has succumbed. They 
have taken up that position in reference 
to pay and pensions, and what will be 
the issue of that it would be a bold man 
who would predict. That is the position 
into which the Metropolitan Police have 
been brought by the administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman. As to the 
successor of Mr. Monro, paragraphs have 
appeared in the papers saying that Mr. 
Monro is to return. I never believed in 
that report, much as I should desire it to 
be true. How could Mr. Monro return 
—excellent Chief Commissioner as he 
is? Why, Sir, if he had come back, he 
must have come back as the master of 
the Secretary of State. Why has the 
Secretary of State put himself in a 
position in which so valuable an officer 
cannot return? - I have known Mr. 


Monro, and I am sure there could not 

be the smallest difficulty in two persons 

of whom he was one coming to such 

an understanding as should exist between 

such officials. Mr. Monro cannot return. 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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I would ask the right hon. Gentleman : 
Have the Government considered what 
may be the consequences of Mr. Monro’s 
not returning? Have they considered 
the position in which Mr. Monro stands at 
this moment in reference to the Metro- 
politan Police? I do not want to aggra- 
vate the difficulty of the position, but, in 
my opinion, it is so grave that I cannot pass 
over it. I will say nothing with refer- 
ence to the distinguished gentleman who 
has accepted the position of Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. I know how diffi- 
cult such a position must be for anyone 
coming fresh to it with things in their 
present condition. But, with reference 
to Mr. Monro, I think that one of the 
great merits and advantages of his 
position was that he was a civilian. 
I do not lay that down as an absolute 
rule. I have known distinguished men 
in the control of the Police Force who 
were military men ; but depend upon it, 
in the control of a Police Force, let 
it be a large force or a small one, the 
only chance of success for a military man 
is to divest himself of the military spirit 
as Sir E. Henderson so admirably did. If 
you attempt to introduce a military 
administration it will be a great disaster. 
I hope the distinguished officer who has 
been newly appointed will enter upon 
the position with a sense of that fact. I 
should not be doing my duty if ] did not 
express my opinion that the introduction 
of a military spirit into the discipline of 
the Metropolitan Police is one of the 
worst things that can happen to that 
force, or to the population committed to 
their charge. I have said that I regard 
the existing system as only a temporary 
system. I have arrived with regret 
at the conclusion that what has happened 
during the last four years has so shaken 
and undermined the authority of the 
Secretary of State that it will be im- 
possible permanently to retain the 
authority over the police in the present 
hands. I believe the record of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s administration will be 
that it has put an end to the present 
system. We have to think of the present 
and the immediate future. No change 
in the existing system can now be made, 
but it is impossible that in the present 
hands the system can go on. I do not 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the present state of the feeling of the 
police—in presence of the fact that he 
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has caused and maintained the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Monro—can with advantage 
restore the police to that condition of 
diseipline which is absolutely essential to 
the well-being of the Metropolis ; and, 
therefore, in speaking of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s position, and the course 
which he has taken, I regard in him the 
great obstacle to the restoration of a 
sound and proper feeling on the part of 
the police of London. I regret to have 
to make this statement, but nobody can 
doubt that the position of the police is 
getting worse from day to day. Yester- 
day it was a question of the Superinten- 
dents and their wtimatum ; to-day, I see 
by the newspapers, it is a question of the 
Force itself, who desire to go further, and 
in a different direction to the ultimatum 
of the Superintendents. What is the 
situation of the Police Force on the dis- 
missal of the justly-popular Chief Com- 
missioner? ‘They are, and have been, 
gathering under the auspices of that 
Chief Commissioner to remonstrate with, 
and todiscuss and practically to destroy 
the authority of, the Secretary of State. 
That is a condition not creditable, not 
safe, and absolutely un-Constitutional. 
This is a state of things which ought 
not to be allowed to continue. It is a 
state of things which has never existed 
before, and I think the Government will 
make a great mistake if they do not 
recognise the fact that the police must 
be dealt with in a different manner and 
in different hands. 

*(5.40.) Toe SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Marruews, Birmingham, 
K.): I have, of course, no com- 
plaint to make, Sir, of the attack 
made by the right hon. Gentleman as far 
as it applies to me personally. But I 
should have been better pleased if he had 
based that attack upon a statement of 
facts somewhat more definite, in order 
that I could more readily grapple with it. 
The right hon. Gentleman has made me 
personally responsible for everything 
that has happened untowardly, and very 
much to my regret, for some weeks past ; 
and he hasdone it without making that 
statement of fact which would justify 
him in bringing such charges, against 
even a political opponent, in a matter 
which, as the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self justly observed, is not a Party 
matter. Most assuredly I cannot take 
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to myself the blame of the slightest 
difference with Mr. Monro which is 
due to my own conduct. I have had, 
and have now, every feeling of 
sympathy for Mr. Monro. I selected 
him to be Chief Commissioner, knowing 
him to be a fit and able man for the post, 
and in many particulars he has dis- 
charged the duties of the office highly to 
my satisfaction. I deny in the most 
absolute way that there has been any 
personal difference between Mr. Monro 
and myself as to the discharge of his 
duties, which has led to his resignation. 
Nobody more regretted or was more sur- 
prised at that resignation than I was. The 
right hon. Gentleman has inquired into 
the causes of that resignation, and there, 
I think, he was not quite fair, because 
he put in the front rank the question 
about the appointment of an Assistant 
Commissioner. I say again—and I have 
good reason for the statement—that that 
question had nothing to do with Mr. 
Monro’s resignation. If Mr. Ruggles- 
Brise had been appointed, Mr. Monro 
would not have thought it necessary to 
resign, and I have stated to the House, 
as I also stated to Mr. Monro, that I 
would not have accepted that as the 
ground of his ultimatum. As I said 
when the resignation was tendered to me, 
I had formed no decision on the question 
of whom I should appoint, and I had ex- 
pressed no decision to Mr. Monro. I did 
in this matter what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said every Secretary of State ought 
to do in distributing patronage in the 
police. The appointment, of course, is 
mine, and I am responsible for it; 
but I desired, above.all things, to make 
no appointment against the opinion and 
feeling of the Chief Commissioner, and 
accordingly I took the opportunity, Mr. 
Monr6 having submitted to me a recom- 
mendation, of opening the subject. I 
need have nodelicacyin mentioning names 
now, as they have already been made 
so public. Mr. Monro recommended Mr. 
Howard. I had, of course, numerous 
other applicants for the post, and, among 
others, was Mr. Ruggles-Brise. I am 
happy to join most emphatically in the 
praise which the right hon. Gentleman 
has awarded to Mr. Ruggles-Brise, but 
the right hon. Gentleman was incorrect 
in one particular. It was not due to the 
right hon. Gentleman that Mr. Ruggles- 
Brise entered the Public Service. He 
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obtained a distinguished place in it by 
competitive examination, and he came 
with a first-cla-s from Oxford. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I appointed 
‘him to the Home Office. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: No; he came in by 
competitive examination. I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I am right. 
No. doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
-appointed himas his private secretary, but 
che entered the CivilService by competitive 
examination, having shown his ability 
‘by taking a first-class at Oxford. In my 
experience of him—now lasting four 
years —I found that his ability, 
character, and capacity for business 
were such that I considered him a 
perfectly fit candidate for the position 
of Assistant Commissioner. He has 
served not only as private secretary to 
myself, but also to the right hon Gentle- 
man (Sir W. Harcourt), the right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
-(Mr. Childers), and Viscount Cross when 
he was at the Home Office. He has, 
therefore, for five years had-—it is true, 
snot an experience of the actual ad- 
ministration of the Police Force—but 
has had knowledge of all the principles of 
policy which have guided successive 
Secretaries of State in dealing with the 
‘Police Force ; and that, in my judgment, 
eminently fitted him for the office of 
Assistant Commissioner. I discussed 
‘the merits of the candidates frankly and 
confidentially with Mr. Monro. I 
desired to hold that kind of con- 
fidential communication which I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
-take place between the Minister in whom 
the patronage is vested and the chief of 
ithe Department in which that patronage 
as to take place. It was in order to 
-ascertain the feelings of Mr. Monro on 
.the subject that I had this conversation 
with him. This conversation took place 
-on June 9, and the interview closed 
without my having formed or expressed 
any determination as to the person whom 
I should appoint as Assistant Commis- 
sioner. The right hon. Gentleman has 
found fault with me for appointing Mr. 
Howard. My reasons are these, and I 


will be perfectly frank with the House : 

I felt the moment Mr. Monro’s resigna- 

tion was in my hands on June 10 that 

the want of experience in Mr. Ruggles- 

Brise, which, under Mr. Monro’s own 

guidance, would have been of compara- 
Mr. Matthews 
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tively small importance, now assumed, 
on the contrary, the gravest importance. 
While the scale might have been very 
evenly balanced between the two candi- 
dates up to that time, yet, after Mr. 
Monro’s resignation, the claims of the 
candidate who had had daily experience 
of the police desidedly preponderated. 
That is the whole story of this matter of 
patronage. I regret that it was ever 
introduced at all to public notice. It 
must bedisagreeable to both the gentlemen 
whose names have been mentioned. I 
think I am entitled to say, from commu- 
nication I have had with him, that it was 
not, and could not have been, the cause of 
the resignation of Mr. Monro even if Mr. 
Ruggles-Brise had been appointed, and it 
certainly ought not to be suggested as 
the cause of my appointing Mr. Howard 
that Mr. Monro resigned because | at first 
proposed to appoint Mr. Ruggles-Brise. 
Now, I cannot disguise from the House 
the fact that this question of police super- 
annuation is one of extraordinary gravity. 
The right hon. Gentleman has charitably 
said that the ratepayers will have to 
thank me for increased burdens. I can 
only say that for more than 12 months 
my best attention and endeavours have 
been given to devising some means of 
diminishing the burden, already too 
heavy, which weighs on the Metropolitan 
ratepayers in that respect. The rapid 
growth of the deficiency in the super- 
annuation income has been the cause of 
grave anxiety to me for nearly two 

ears. In 1870 this deficiency was 
£63,000, whereas in 1889-90 it was 
close upon £150,000. So heavily did the 
subject weigh upon my mind that, in the 
Autumn of 1889, I appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the whole question of the 
superannuation of the Metropolitan 
Police and what changes in the system 
could best be effected so as to diminish 
the burden upon the ratepayers. That 
Committee was constituted in a way 
which must command the confidence of 
the House. The Commissioner and 
Receiver of the Metropolitan Police were 
upon it, as were also the Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, Sir 
Arthur Haliburton, Assistant Under 
Secretary at the War Office, and Mr. 
Mowatt of the Treasury. What I had 
in my own mind was to bring about, 
as far as possible, a reduction of the 
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charge of superannuation. Before that 
Committee there was disclosed a fact 
unknown before, namely, that in the 
Metropolitan Police Force itself, which 
had always been considered to be 
favoured beyond every other force in the 
country with regard to superannuation, 
there was discontent—I will not put it 
higher than that—with the terms of 
superannuation allowed. When the 
Committee began to deliberate on the 
details of the superannuation scheme 
generally the attitude of the Com- 
missioner was this: He alleged that a 
promise had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir W. Har- 
court) that the pensions of the Metro- 
politan Police should be improved, and 
that a similar promise was to be 
gathered from Bills presented to the 
House by successive Liberal Govern- 
ments. Accordingly, he stated to his 
fellow-Committeemen that he regarded 
it as a vital principle underlying the 
whole matter, that a promise had been 
made to improve the pensions, and he 
declined even to discuss any detail in 
connection with the system that was in- 
consistent with that promise. The 
alleged promise of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was contained in a speech 
delivered at a dinner or a luncheon or 
some festive occasion in favour of the 
Police Orphanage. I must say I do not 
gather from that language any 
promise, nor do I think that any 
promise can be fairly inferred from 
the Bills, but Mr. Monro held a 
different opinion, and this shows 
that the idea of his resignation was not 
hastily adopted. When the Commissioner 
expressed these views I suspended the 
deliberations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, for obviously a Report without the 
‘concurrence of the Commissioner would 
have been satisfactory neither to me nor 
to any one else. I then turned my 
mind to the framing of a Bill upon just 
principles which might meet the ex- 
igencies of the case, and I took for my 
guide the Bill which the two right hon. 
‘Gentlemen opposite introduced, but 
failed tocarry. My desire in framing the 
Bill was most certainly to act as liberally 
to the police as my financial conscience 
would allow me. 1 had not the slightest 
intention or desire not to treat the police 
‘in the future, as I believe they have been 
treated in the past, with the utmost con- 
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sideration and fairness, and although I 
could not share the view enunciated ‘by 
the Commissioner that any promise had 
been made to the police by the right hon. 
Gentleman, or by anybody in this House, 
yet I could not shut. my eyes to the fact 
that the introduction of Bills by succes- 
sive Governments was a fact upon which 
just expectations might. be founded. It 
went no further than that. I took these 
Bills as the basis of the scheme I have 
endeavoured to frame, and I feel sure 
that in my drafts I have not given less 
than was given in them. Indeed, I 
rather think that, on the whole, the 
terms I have given are somewhat more 
advantageous than those of the previous 
Bills. It was in the discussion of my 
draft that a cloud arose in a summer 
sky. I sent the Bill tothe Commissioner 
for his perusal and opinion—a course 
which I do not think derogatory to the 
dignity of the Secretary of State, or more 
than was due to the Commissioner him- 
self. Well, the Commissioner commented 
with considerable severity on that draft. 
I spent several hours with him in dis- 
cussing the question, and I made altera- 
tions to meet certain of his views. 
Many of the points he raised were sound, 
and I adopted a vast majority of his 
suggestions. But the point upon which 
the Commissioner insisted, and without 
which he stated that, in his view, no Bill 
would be acceptable to, or would be 
accepted by, the police, was a pension of 
not less than two-thirds of the pay for 
25 years’ service, without condition 
either of age or medical certificate, and 
without liability to deduction in the event 
of service in another police force or in 
employment of the State. That the Com- 
missioner considered a sine quad non. 
Now, I believe, and I shall be prepared 
to argue it when the proper time comes, 
that with regard to the amount insisted 
upon by the Commissioner for ultimate 
pension the demand was not what fair- 
ness or even liberality required. I in- 
formed the Commissioner that the 
amounts and the details of the scheme 
in my draft must be regarded as pro- 
visional; that I had not had an oppor- 
tunity of submitting the draft to my col- 
leagues, and that I should have to get 
their approval and assent before the Bill 
was presented to the House, and before 
the scheme could be regarded as final. 
I had a difficulty in understanding that 
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the head of the Police Force should, in 
the circumstances, treat the Bill, though 
in some points it might not have been 
in accordance with his views, as aground 
of resignation. But on June 10, the 
day after we had discussed the Bill for 
hours, I received the resignation of the 
Commissioner, in the terms which have 
been published. The Commissioner 
said— 

‘*The views which I entertain as to the 
justice and reasonableness of the cleims of the 
Metropolitan Police, in connection with super- 
annuation, being unfortunately on vital points 
diametrically opposed to those of the Secretary 
of State, I cannot, for reasons given in my 
Memorandum of the 5th inst., accept the Bill 
as adequately meeting such just and reasonable 

ms. 
In many respects I agree with what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir W. Harcourt) as to the 
relations that should exist between the 
Secretary of State and the Commissioner 
of Police. I agree that the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of State alone, 
must be responsible for the policy of the 
police. (Mr. Granam: The London 
County Council.} I think that when 
there is a large force of policemen in the 
heart of this Metropolis it is not a matter 
for the County Council. I say that the 
police must be governed in the last 
resort by the Secretary of State, who is 
amenable and responsible tv Parliament. 
Of course, I admit that executive details 
and the discipline of the Force should 
rest almost entirely with the Commis- 
sioner, and I should certainly abstain 
from interfering in matters of that kind ; 
but on all questions of policy, involving 
the finance of the Force, the general 
rules of the Force, or the relation of the 
Force to the public—on all questions of 
this kind—the decision of the Secretary 
of State must be final. I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Commissioner should be consulted, and 
that every attention should be paid to 
his opinions, and I readily admit the high 
capability of Mr. Monro to consult with 
and advise the Secretary of State. But 
Talso think that on questions of policy 
it is expedient that the Commissioner of 
Police should be ready to accept the 
decisions of the Government, through 
the Secretary of State, and to cordially 
carry them out. After giving the most 
careful consideration I could to this 
letter of resignation, coming as it did, 
Mr. Matthews 
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not merely as an act of hasty feeling, 
such as may occur to the best of men 
under given circumstancos, but as the 
result of an attitude that had been 
persistently maintained for . months, 
I came to the conclusion that it 
was my duty to accept the resignation. 
In view of the attitude of the Commis. 
sioner in assuming to treat, as if he were 
an independent power, as to the terms of 
superannuation of his Force, as to demand- 
ing from the Government greater pecuni- 
ary advantages for the men, and as to 
tendering his resignation upon the terms 
of a Bill which had not been placed 
before the House, and which no one 
could settle but the House, and that 
being not a momentary or hasty act, but 
the outcome and result of a continued 
line of action, and a continued expression 
of opinion, I came to the conclusion it 
was my duty to accept the resignation. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that is 
all my fault. He has not condescended 
to explain how or why. I can only say 
I exhausted my ingenuity in trying to 
frame the terms of the Superannuation 
Bill in such a way that they might meet 
with the assent of the Commissioner of 
Police. I desired, and I shall desire, to 
have the concurrence of that officer 
in the proposals which we feel it our 
duty to submit to Parliament on this 
subject. I am sure the Commissioner 
himself will say I was never wanting 
in consideration or in courtesy to 
him. Although in what may be compared 
to a Committee discussion which we 
held, we both expressed our views 
decidedly and positively, there was not. 
the least heat, temper, or ill-will dis- 
played. I have said 1 was surprised at 
the resignation of Mr. Monro. I have 
said I accepted it, not on the miserable 
ground of patronage, which never ought 
to have been introduced, but on the 
greater point. I felt I had no alter- 
native but to accept the resignation. I 
accepted it with very great regret. I 
take leave to say Mr. Monro has displayed 
many admirable qualities. He rendered 
great service to the State as Assistant 
Commissioner. His organisation of the 
Department was efficient and successful, 
and his undertaking the management of 
the Police Force at the moment of the 
unfortunate resignation of Sir Charles: 
Warren, to which I do not think it is 
| necessary to refer further, was of itself a 
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ment. 
tion of the police has been extremely 
efficient and able. No one regrets more 
than myself the attitude Mr. Monro 
thought it necessary to adopt upon 
this question of legislation—an attitude 
which seemed to me totally inconsis- 
tent with the relative position of the 
Secretary of State and the Government, 
and of this House, and of Parliament, 
and the Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman says it is all my fault. I 
listened with some interest and curiosity 
to know why. He did notenlighten me. 
I know not how or in what way I could 
have done more to studiously avoid any- 
thing which might lead to friction. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to charge 
upon me, in language certainly of extra- 
ordinary vehemence, the state of things 
that has arisen since the resignation of 
Mr. Monro. There, again, I regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman has not taken 
more pains to ascertain the facts. I 
have most carefully watched, and most 
accurately ascertained what has been 
happening from day to day, and here I 
must defend Mr. Monro against the 
accusation that was rather suggested 
than definitely made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, namely, that he had, in 
some sense, encouraged or promoted 
something very much resembling dis- 
affection in the Force. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: What I did 
say was that, under the authority of the 
Commissioner of Police, meetings have 
been constantly taking place of various 
members of the Police Force to discuss 
the measures of the Secretary of State. 
That I gather from the newspapers. Of 
course, I assume the meetings were 
under the authority and permission of 
the Commissioner of Police, or they 
could not have taken place. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I repeat it is 
difficult to grapple with allegations that 
ended in nothing. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must mean, I suppose, that in 
consequence of what has happened be- 
tween the 11th of June and the present 
day, I ought to have dismissed Mr. 
Monro from Scotland yard. He is mis- 
taken in his facts. He has accepted 
statements put forward by interested 
persons, without any warrant orauthority. 
These alleged meetings, as reported 
in the Press, have not taken place; 
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they are the inventions of certain 
persons—[Sir W. Harcourt: The news- 
papers|—not only the newspapers—who 
have been attempting to get up an 
agitation. I have seen letters, and 
indeed, speeches, by members of what is. 
called the Social Democratic Federation, 
in which they encourage the police to 
insubordination. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I was speaking 
of meetings of Superintendents; and I 
have seen documents signed by these 
Superintendents, and there have been 
sent to me documents purporting to be 
conclusions and the representations made 
by these Superintendents. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: What actually 
occurred was this. Mr. Monro called 
before him the Superintendents, the 
Assistant Commissioners, and the Chief 
Constables, and informed them and 
directed them to inform the Force, that 
no meeting of the Force, no irregular 
agitation, and no combined action would 
be allowed, and I must, of course, stren- 
uously defend Mr. Monro from the 
suggestion that, even at the period the 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded to, he 
did anything so disloyal, and so contrary 
to his duty, as to encourage, or foment, 
or allow anything resembling agitation. 
The only meeting which took place was a 
meeting of the chief officers of the 
police, summoned by the Commissioner 
himself, and summoned for the purpose 
of warning them that nothing of the 
kind now suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman must take place. It was. 
quite true, Mr. Monro went on to say, 
that the Superintendents, each of them 
in their own divisions, were at liberty to 
ascertain the best way they could, by 
private conference and otherwise, the 
feelings and opinions of the men stationed 
under them, and that they might then 
report to him. This I say, on the best 
authority, is what occurred. I was, of 
course, anxious to terminate the existing 
state of things at Scotland Yard, as 
rapidly as I could, but the right hon- 
Gentleman himself must know that the 
filling of such an office as that of Chief 
Commissioner of Police isa matter which 
requires grave consideration. He must 
also know that various steps are often 
necessary. I had, above all, to consider, 
which 1] did consider, the question of 
order in the Force, and I conceived that 
-order in the Force would be in greater 
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peril if I left it without a head, and, 
above all, if I withdrew, in any way 
resembling discredit, a chief to whom 
they wereattached. Therefore, although 
I might not absolutely approve of every- 
thing that has taken place at Whitehall 
Place, since the 11th of June 

*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
(Lanark, N.W.): I rise to a point of 
order. I wish to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is in order in 
imputing dereliction of duty to Mr. 
Monro ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I was imputing 
no dereliction of duty to Mr. Monro. 
Mr. Monro being at Whitehall Place 
was a security for the order and peace in 
the Metenpidla, and a security for the 
good conduct and subordination of the 
Police Force, and, therefore, I do not 
admit I am open to the reproaches of the 
right hon. Gentleman for having allowed 
that state of things. I should have been 
glad if I could have terminated it earlier, 
but various matters had to be considered. 
Now, Sir, I am not aware that it would 
be seemly or right that I should discuss 
the personal qualities of the gentleman 
whom I have chosen to succeed Mr. 
Monro. His career speaks for him. 
So far as I have been able to judge that 
career has been distinguished and remark- 
able for every quality of ability and 
character. I share the feeling of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the military 
spirit is one to be deprecated. I do 
not agree with Mr. Monro when in his 
letter of resignation he treats police, 
military, and legal training upon an 
almost equal footing. I think the military 
training is of subordinate use, although 
I cannot deny that it is some use. Legal 
training I consider to be positively mis- 
chievous. I take the liberty to say that 
Sir E. Bradford will not bring the 
military spirit to the command of the 
police. He is a man whose civil services 
and whose civilian achievements far and 
away exceed and outweigh the military 
portion of his career. He did in India 
wield, control, and manage the whole civil 
as well as military administration of 
the State entrusted to him, and as 
Political Secretary at the Indian 
Uffice for some years he has acquired 
@ more thorough and complete know- 
ledge of civilian matters and _pur- 
suits than he even had before. I am 
quite sure he will not bring to the ad- 

Mr. Matthews 
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ministration of the police any of those 
features the right hon. Gentleman and 
others desire to see absent. I think I 
have now travelled over the ground 
covered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
I cannot, of course, expect to -have 
his approval. I should be glad if he had 
given me something more tangible to 
meet. It is a convenient course to say 
that everything has gone wrong since I 
was at the Home Office—to attribute it 
all to my misconduct. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Gentleman forgets that I defended him 
on the resignation of Sir Charles Warren. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have by no 
means forgotten his speech on that occa- 
sion. I think it worthy of him and of 
his best days ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man will pardon me for reminding him 
that he has imputed to me the blame for 
the resignation of Sir Charles Warren as 
a sort of makeweight, or as though the 
second resignation coming on the top of 
that was only a proof of how much I 
was to blame. I have laid the reasons 
for the resignation before the Committee. 
I believe I have stated them fully, but 
I am quite ready to answer any question 
any hon. Member may put to me on the 
subject. I am unable to take to myself, 
or to impute to Mr. Monro, anything 
resembling blame. Mr Monro is a man 
of strong will and energetic judgment, 
and men of that calibre and temper do 
find it difficult to recognise the Parlia- 
mentary exigencies of such a situation 
as this, and the way in which both they 
and the Secretary of State must obey the 
behests and the will of Parliament. 
Mr. Monro is a man whose opinions and 
convictions are so strong that he cannot 
reconcile himself to see anything but the 
adoption of those opinions. One must 
take these strong and adamantine cha- 
racters as they are. Therefore, I beg to 
exonerate Mr. Monro from blame and 
censure, beyond that which is a necessary 
consequence of what I have said. Just 
as emphatically do I beg to repudiate 
the charges which in his extremely 
energetic way the right hon. Gentleman 
has sought to make against me. 

(6.30.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): Whatever view may be 
taken of theactionof the HomeSecrétary, 
we must all regret a state of things which 
has given rise to grave apprehension. Up 
to this evening, it was possible to hope that 
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the Chief Commissionership would have 
been resumed by Mr. Monro, a gentleman 
who, whatever may be said for and 
against him, is certainly regarded as the 
advocate of the just and legitimate claims 
of the men, and as having, at all events, 
this one essential qualification for such 
an office as this in question, that be- 
yond all doubt and controversy, although 
he was a strict and rigid disciplinarian, 
he enjoyed to the fullest extent the con- 
fidence of all ranks in the Metropolitan 
Force. Now, the Home Secretary has 
laid down a general principle which, in 
his judgment, should govern the rela- 
tions between the Home Secretary and 
the Chief Commissioner ; and, if I may 
venture to say so, I think he has laid 
down a sound doctrine. If I understand 
him correctly, that doctrine is that, so 
far as policy is concerned, the Home 
Secretary is and must be supreme ; but, 
so far as administration is concerned, as 
contra-distinguished from policy, the 
Chief Commissioner should have, not 
perhaps an absolutely free hand, but, at 
all events, that he should have consider- 
able latitude. I regard that as a very 
sound doctrine, but the mischief of the 
case is, that there is very little corres- 
pondence, so far as the case has been 
disclosed to us, between the principles 
and the practice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred at length to the question of 
superannuation ; but as we shall have 
another opportunity of dealing with that 
I had better pass it by for the present. 
But I am very much surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not refer to 
another point of difference mentioned 
by Mr. Monro in his letter, which was 
read to us a few nights ago. The pas- 
sage I have particularly in view, and 
which the Home Secretary seems to have 
entirely ignored, is as follows :— 

“For many months I have found myself 
surrounded with difficulties in attempting to 
procure recognition of what seemed to me to be 


the very urgent demands of the Police Service 
in connection with other important matters.” 


that is to say, matters apart from the 
question of superannuation. On this 
aspect of the case the right hon. 
Gentleman has said positively nothing, 
although it seems to me we cannot 
really appreciate the merits of the 
quarrel, if quarrel it may fairly be 
called, between the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman and the Chief Commissioner 
until we know what the points are 
to which reference is made in the 
passage I have quoted. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, one of the demands 
Mr. Monro has been pressing on the 
attention of the Home Secretary is an 
improvement in the pay of the Metro- 
politan Police. For my own part, having 
devoted some attention to the subject, I 
think that the question of pay is more 
important to the rank and file of the 
Force than the question of superannua- 
tion. I find that in the Metropolitan 
Force, as compared with other Forces, 
there are very few men over 50, and also 
very few men who have served over 25 
years. Out of a Force consisting of over 
14,000 men, only 300 odd have completed 
25 years’ service. I find also that 
existing pensioners are comparatively 
young, the average age being only 45, the 
average of service having been 21 years. 
In these circumstances, I think it will 
be obvious that the question of Superan- 
nuation, however important, must be 
considered also in reference to the ques- 
tion of pay. No doubt, so far as Superin- 
tendents and other officers in responsible 
positions are concerned, the question of 
superannuation is important, because it 
takes many years to become Superinten- 
dent, and the period when they can claim 
these pensions must be rapidly approach- 
ing. Butamong the rank and file, pay 
is even more important than pensions, and, 
unless I am misinformed, the men con- 
sider it so themselves. Now, a word or two 
on this question of pay, because I think 
the present scale of pay for constables 
in the Metropolitan Police is not 
adequate—first of all, it is not reasonably 
adequate for the class of men you 
desire to introduce into the Force, and, 
I may add, keep there; secondly, it 
is inadequate, having regard to the 
duty they have to perform. The 
peculiar circumstances of London 
enable us to make a comparison which 
certainly ought to have great weight ; I 
mean a comparison between the Metro- 
politan Force and the Police Force of 
the City of London. An hon. Member 
the other day asked what was the rate 
of pay of the City Police, and the right 
hon. Gentleman, not unnaturally, was 
unable at the moment to give the 
information. Now, I propose to place 
side by side the wages of three classes 
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of constables in the Metropolitan and 
City Forces. In the lowest class the 
pay in the Metropolitan Force is 24s. a 
week, in the City 25s. In the second 
class 27s. inthe Metropolitan Force, and 
28s. 8d. in the City Force. And in the 
first class, which, I understand, can be 
attained after eight years’ service, 30s. 
and 32s. 3d. respectively. The Com- 
mittee will-see that the rate of pay in the 
City contrasts very favourably in the 
interests of the men with the rate in 
the Metropolitan Force, and I certainly 
think no reason whatever can be alleged 
why the Metropolis generally should pay 
its police at a lower rate than is paid by 
the London Corporation. We have to 
consider this question of wages in regard 
to all classes of public servants, with 
reference to recent events, which in 
many cases have raised the rates of 
wages in trades and occupations outside 
the Public Service. Take the case of the 
docker, with 6d. an hour; he works 
the same number of hours as the 
police ordinarily do—and I empha- 
sise the word ordinarily, because there 
is an enormous amount of overtime. 
The ordinary docker making the ordinary 
number of hours of police duty receives 
26s. a week, or 2s. a week more than the 
lowest rate of Metropolitan policeman. 
And I remember after the gas stokers 
strike seeing an advertisement announc- 
ing that, in consequence of the hours of 
labour in that occupation, stokers were 
required at 8s. a day. I mention this 
case particularly ; it is not an occupation 
that requires any training or skill, but 
simply physical endurance, in this in- 
stance n> doubt to a considerable degree. 
But then in the Metropolitan police 
physical strength is quite as much 
required as in the work of gas stokers. 
Now, workmen have recently, by means 
of combination, and I may say agitation, 
been able to raise their rate of wages. 
Iam quite aware that combination and 
agitation are inconvenient, and particu- 
larly so in the Public Service, but if you 
dislike combination and agitation among 
public servants, surely the best and most 
reasonable mode of proceeding is to 
remove the ground and reason for such 
by a timely concession of the reasonable 
demands which policemen or postmen or 
any body of persons might, by means of 
combination, be able to enforce. There 
is another matter not immediately con- 
Mr. Pickersgill 
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cerned with this discussion so far as it 
has proceeded, upon which I hope we 
may have some information which has 
not yet been provided. I refer to the 
increase of the Metropolitan Police Force 
by 1,000 men. It is certainly a matter 
of soreness, a legitimate grievance, as I 
think, to the ratepayers of London that 
the Force is to be increased by 1,000 men, 
and they are, of course, to provide the 
necessary cost, without being in any 
way consulted in the matter. I do 
think that, having regard to the excep- 
tional circumstances of the Metropolitan 
Police, before such an important addition 
as this was made there ought to have 
been an inguiry—not a Departmental 
inquiry, though I do not understand there 
was even that—but I think there ought 
to have been an inquiry something in the 
nature of an inquiry by Select Com- 
mittee before so important a step, 
necessitating so considerable an increase 
on the burdens of the Metropolis, was 
taken. I want the right hon. Gentleman 
to-night to give us a direct answer how 
the cost of these additional 1,000 men is 
to be provided. We are somewhat at a 
loss to know from what source it is to be 
taken. It has been suggested—I do not 
know whether the suggestion is well 
founded or not—that the £150,000 which 
this House, under the Local Taxation 
Bill, will pay over to the Receiver of 
Metropolitan Police, or a considerable 
part of that moncy, is to be applied to 
the pay and cost of these 1,000 additional 
men. If that is so, Ido think a course has 
been taken which, I am afraid, I must call 
a rather surreptitious course. It ought 
to have been brought before the atten- 
tion of the Committee in a more direct 
manner before being sanctioned. Is 
this increase really necessary? During 
the last year or two, I have noticed that 
members of the Force are being used in 
a way to which I have not been before 
accustomed ; what I must call a political 
use is being made of these men. 
Sometimes, when attending meetings— 
very small meetings sometimes —I 
have seen from two to six constables 
waiting at the door or patrolling near. I 
have no complaint to make of the con- 
duct of the men; they have always con- 
ducted themselves in a proper and civil 
manner ; but in the interest of the rate- 
payers, in the interest of persons whose 
property has to be protected, I do com- 
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plain of the presence of these .men on 
such occasions, the waste of. the Force, 
and I think they would be very much 
better and more usefully employed on 
their ordinary beats, or their ordinary 
proper duty of preventing and detecting 
crime. Upon the question whether or 
not the increase is necessary, let me 
compare the position of the London 
Police and the position of the police in 
other large towns. In London I find the 
proportion of police to inhabitants is one 
to 435. Manchester is the only town 
that comes near this high proportion; 
the proportion in provincial towns, and in 
the largest of them, is generally little 
over half that of London, Then, again, 
when I take the test of the number of in- 
habited houses, I find that in London there 
are 16 policemen to every 1,000 inhabited 
houses. No town in the country comes 
near this proportion, Manchester again 
coming next with 12 men to every 1,000 
inhabited houses. Now, only having 
regard to this comparison, should it be 
necessary to increase the number of 
Metropolitan Police? I hope we shall have 
some definite and distinct reply from the 
right hon. Gentloman, and I press this 
question upon him for this reason : that 
I find the relation of the population 
to the criminal classes in London accord- 
ing to Police Returns is as 2,000 to one. 
In what the public call “ pleasure ” towns, 
such as Bath, Brighton, Scarborough, 
and so on, the estimate is 1,500 to one, 
and in large centres of industry, such as 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolverhamp- 
ton, the criminal class is estimated as 
one to every 500 of population. Having 
regard to this ratio, again, I ask why isa 
still further increase of the Police Force 
necessary ? It is true that last year there 
was an increase of crime in London of 
nearly 10 per cent., but I suggest 
whether the reason of such increase was 
not that under the régime of the right 
hon. Gentleman the police were being 
withdrawn from their legitimate duties 
for purposes which partake more or 
less of a political complexion? The 
moral to be drawn from the whole 
of the unfortunate controversies between 
the Secretary of State and successive 
Chief Commissioners is very plain: it 
is that the control of the Metropolitan 
Police should be transferred to the 
London County Council. It is obvious 
that mischief results from what I may 
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call this dual control, fog it appears to me 

to be almost a dual control, of the Home 
_ Office and Scotland Yard. On the other 
hand, nothing but good can result from 
the transfer. Whatever Government 
may be in power will be relieved from, 
the obstruction to business which Parlia- 
mentary discussion of Metropolitan Police 
matter brings about ; but over and above 
that, I put it mainly on the right of the 
ratepayers of London to have control 
similar to that which is exercised by the 
ratepayersof other large towns—the right 
to control the civil force they are called 
upon to for. 

*(6.53.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The hon. Gentleman has 
raised a great many questions of import- 
ance which, no doubt, will oeeupy atten- 
tion, but we must not for the moment 
pass from the question raised by my 
right hon. Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) 
to which the Home Secretary has 
made a reply, the condition of the 
Metropolitan Force as it is to-day. 
We have just listened to the defence, if I 
may so call it, of the Secretary of State 
of his present administration, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, I am sure, will 
pardon me for saying I regard that 
defence as both incomplete and incon- 
clusive. We are ina somewhat unfortu- 
nate position in this Debate, and I think 
my right hon. Friend had good ground 
| for complaint. Full notice was given 
' several days ago of the intention of my 
right hon. Friend to impugn the adminis- 
tration of the police, and why have no 
Papers been laid before us? The Home 
Secretary was asked to lay Papers before 
the House, and he was understood to say 
he would lay correspondence before the 
House, but he has not laid one line from 
that day to this. We have had the letter 
from Mr. Monro, addressed to the right 
| hon. Gentleman, upon which I shall 

comment shortly, and we know that a 
| statement has appeared in the Press that 
, Mr. Monro did not accept the statement 
of the Secretary of State as correct, and 
Mr. Monro stated that when the House 
is in possession of documents the House 
will be in a position to form a correct 
opinion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told the House that on June 5 there 
was a Memorandum presented to him by 
Mr. Monro, embodying the whole of Mr. 
Monro’s objections to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s policy. Why has the House 
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not had that Memorandum? In order 
to know what Mr. Monro’s case~is;the 
House ought to know what that gentle- 
man has said, and said in writing. I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman can 
claim that the Memorandum is a confi- 
dential document, because the whole 
relations of the past are altered, and the 
House of Commons is called upon to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether the Home 
Secretary was justified or not, I will 
not say in driving things to an issue and 
to Mr. Monro’s resignation, but in accept- 
ing Mr. Monro’s resignation. So, I say, 
we ought to have Mr. Monro’s statement 
in writing. The Home Secretary put 
the resignation of Mr. Monro entirely on 
the question of superannuation, and if 
that were the whole question there would 
be much to say for the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s position ; but that was not what 
Mr. Monro said he resigned for. He 
gave four points in his letter, and the 
House has a right to know what were the 
“fair requirements and demands of the 
police in other important matters ”—tht 
is, besides superannuation—to which the 
Home Secretary would not lend an ear, 
and in consequence of which the Chief 
Commissioner resigned. The House is 
entitled to know what were the points of 
police administration on which Mr. Monro 
and the Home Secretary differed, and 
also the grounds on which Mr. Monro got 
theimpression that Mr. Ruggles-Brise,and 
not Mr. Howard, was going to be appointed 
as Assistant Commissioner. There was a 
conversation in which the right hon. 
Gentleman says the claims and qualifica- 
tions of candidates were fully discussed, 
and I give the right hon. Gentleman the 
fullest credit for desiring to do the best 
for the interest of the force, but Mr. 
Monro says the impression left upon his 
mind was that Mr. Ruggles-Brise was to 
be appointed. That is what Mr. Monro 
said. I do not say he is right ; but I do 
say we are entitled to know all that 
passed from first to last, and then we 
shall know how these differences have 
arisen. Now, I will say a word or two 
about the position of the police, and I 
would suggest to the Home Secretary 
and the other Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government that this: is quite as im- 
portant a matter as are many of the 
questions which the House is now dis- 
cussing. In fact, I do not know any 


question of more importance to this | 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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House or the Metropolis than the condi- 
tion of the police, and it is that question 
which the House has now to consider. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby has criticised the administration 


| of the Metropolitan Police by the Home 


Secretary, and has said that the Police 
Force now, for the first time, is in an un- 
satisfied, discontented, and unsatisfactory 
state, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary did not deny one syllable: 
of this assertion. All the right hon. 
Gentleman did was to justify himself as 
far as he could. But what is it that 
the Home Secretary tells us on this 
head? He simply says he has heard 
nothing of any dissatisfaction, nor of any 
meetings ; that he believes the police to 
be perfectly loyal and contented, and he 
uses some cheering words with regard to 
the Metropolitan Force. I do not suppose 
the Home Secretary ever reads so wicked 
a paper as the Daily News ; but I may 
say that if the right hon. Gentleman has 
only looked at this morning’s copy of 
that paper he would have seen a state- 
ment, which I will bring to the attention 
of the Committee. It is that— 

‘* A crowded meeting of Metropolitan Police 
constables took place last night in order to dis- 
cuss the grievances of the force. The meeting 
was in continuation cf one that took place and 
was adjourned a week before, and the proceed- 
ings were of a particularly enthusiastic charac- 
ter. All direct references to Mr. Matthews 
and the Government were greeted with a chorus 
of groans and cheers.”’ 

I am not going to read the full 
account of that meeting. I have no 
doubt there was -a discussion of the 
right hou. Gentleman’s proposals ; and, 
when the time comes, we shall be able 
to see whether or not a good deal 
may be said for them. But the real 
point is, thit this meeting affords evi- 
dence that the police are dissatisfied and 
discontented, and that they have been 
holding meetings of which the right 
hon. Gentleman says he has heard 
nothing. With regard to superannua- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman laid great 
stress on the promises of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby. But I 
must point out that the promises made 
by my right hon. Friend were embodied 
in his Bill; and on this point there can 
be no mistake, for I was at the Home 
Office up to the time my right hon. 
Friend left, and I know that, in the Bilt 
he had prepared and brought in in 1885, 
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he gave full expression to his opinion as 
to..what were the just claims of the 
Metropolitan Police to superannuation. 
But if, as we are told, Mr. Monro raised 
objections to the present scheme of the 
Home Secretary before the Departmental 
Committee which has investigated the 
matter, and relied on the Bill of my 
right hon. Friend, there must have been 
something in the new proposals very 
different. from those of my right hon. 
Friend. I have gone over the matter 
carefully, and I may say that the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary is practically our Bill ; indeed, 
I may say that I think it isa little better 
in some important point, probably 
because the right hon. Gentleman has 
found the Treasury a little more pliant 
than we did; but, subject to that re- 
mark, the criticism would be merely 
verbal as between the two schemes, the 
present superannuation scheme being 
virtually that of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby. This being the 
case, we want to know why it is that 
Mr. Monro was satisfied with the pro- 
mises of my right hon. Friend, and yet, 
when before the Departmental Com- 
mittee, raised objections to the present 
scheme, thereby bringing the Depart- 
mental Committee to a deadlock. We 
can see, if we read between the lines, 
that the Home Secretary wanted to 
reduce the rates. The point is, however, 
that the Home Secretary evidently had in 
contemplation some modification of terms 
in the public interest. All these things 
are part of the history of the contro- 
versy between Mr. Monro and the Home 
Secretary, and are no dovbt fully set 
forth in the Memorandum of the 5th 
June, which, I say, we ought to have 
laid on the Table of the House. The 
Home Secretary has told us that nothing 
could have surprised him more than the 
resignation of Mr. Monro; but only five 
minutes later he stated that Mr. Monro 
had maintained a hostile attitude per- 
sistently for several months. This, 
therefore, was the outcome of a continued 
line of action. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I did not use 
the word “hostile.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Then, Sir, I at 
once withdraw the word “hostile;” but 
I made a note at the time of what the 
right hon. Gentleman did say, and it was 
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“that Mr. Monro’s resignation was the 
outcome and result ofa continued line of 
action,” and, if this were the case, it is. 
difficult to imagine how the resignation 
sbould have given so unexpected a 
shock to the mind of the Home 
Secretary. But the Home Secretary 
says there have been difficulties 
during the last four years as. 
between the Home Office and the 
police, and when we are dealing with 
the administration cf a force which 
really amounts to an Army, and with 
men who are virtually occupying the 
position of Generals, we may form some 
idea of the nature of the situation. We 
must look upon the Home Secretary as 
the head of that Army, and we find that. 
under his administration, there have 
been, during the past four years, strained 
relations as between the Home Office 
and Scotland Yard, and the Home Office 
and the public. The public have been 
brought into collision with the Metro- 
politan Police during those four years, 
but previous to that no such occurrence 
has been known since the establishment. 
of the Polic: Force. We all know that. 
Sir Charles Warren was under the 
necessity of resigning his post not so 
very long ago, and uow his successor, Mr. 
Monro, feels compelled to take the same 
step under circumstances which cer- 
tainly demand the careful attention of 
the House of Commons. It was the 
duty of Mr. Monro to represent to the 
Home Secretary what he believed to be 
the views and wishes of the force under 
his command. It was not his duty to 
dictate, and I cannot understand that 
he thought it right for him to settle the 
basis on which the superannuation 
scheme should be arranged. Well, 
we cannot pass over this question 
without putting to ourselves the 
question: why should London differ 
from Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and the other great towns. 
of England and in the counties? In 
those places there is no friction between 
the Government and the police, and the 
police are perfectly satisfied to be con- 
trolled and governed by the Representa- 
tive Bodies in the large Municipalities 
and counties. What is there in London 
which should necessitate the placing of 
the Police Force under a different 
system ofadministration? I know there 
is in some quarters a feeling which may 
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be illustrated by what was stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) when 
he said he should always support, 
maintain, and defend the existence of an 
Imperial Police Force in London under 
what he called Imperial administration ; 
but I think there is a general opinion 
that, had the Metropolitan Police been 
placed under representative control, our 
minds would have been set at rest with 
regard to all the questions that have of 
late arisen. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): No. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for White- 
haven indignantly denies that assertion, 
and I ask him for some ground for his 
denial; I ask him or any other hon. 
Member opposite to name one of the 
large provincial towns in which there 
has been any collision between the 
police and the authorities by whom they 
are controlled. I had the honour of 
sitting on the Watch Committee of the 
town with which Iam connected fora good 
many years, and I know that there the 
the police are able to bring legitimate 
public opinion to bear on the Governing 
Body, which is a totally different thing 
from what may happen in a crisis of this 
sort, where the police may be drawn— 
it will be a dangerous matter if they 
should be—into political action. I know 
of nothing which we in this House 
would more regret—whether in the case 
of the police, or the civil or military 
servants of the Crown—than that they 
should use their position as electors to 
approach this branch of the Legislature 
with a view of obtaining certain 
pecuniary advantages for themselves. 
These are questions which will arise 
again and again in this Metropolis until 
the House fairly faces the position and 
decides that the police of London shall 
be in no worse position than are 
the police of any other locality. 
I think that this Debate has, at 
any rate, 
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course, difficult to apportion the blame, 
and I am sure the House will not under- 
take to do so without further informa- 
tion. We ought to have all the papers 
before us. I would suggest that the best 
and wisest course the Home Secretary 
can pursue would be to take steps to 
relieve the Home Office, as soon as pos- 
sible, from its present control of the 
Metropolitan Police, for which, under 
the circumstances which have arisen, the 
Home Office has shown itself to be 
peculiarly unfitted. As far as the Metro- 
politan Police are concerned, I cannot 
but speak of them with the highest 
respect, and I repeat that no man has been 
more generous to them than my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby. 
There is no indisposition on the part 
of those on this side of the House 
to do what is fair and just to the 
police, but we are bound to remem- 
ber that our public system of pension 
and superannuation is a very wide sys- 
tem, and that we shall have to deal 
with other interests than police interests 
if we grant exceptional privileges to that 
Department of the Public Service. Un- 
doubtedly the Metropolitan Police ought 
to be well paid, even better paid than the 
police elsewhere, because of the special 
expenditure they are put to, and because 
of the exceptionally hard duty they have 
to perform. They are, I think, entitled 
to a just and fair superannuation allow- 
ance. [regard the London police as an 
exceedingly intelligent Force, and also as 
a body of men actuated by the highest 
principles in the performance of the duty 
devolving upon them in the position in 
which they are placed. I do not say 
that in a Force of some 14,000 or 15,000 
men there are not a few who will say or 
do things that are to be regretted, but I 
believe that, as a whole, they deserve 
and possess the confidence of the public. 
When we remember that this great city 
contains five millions of people, or one 
million more than the entire population 
of Scotland, and that it is kept in order 
by a Force of 15,000 police, I think we 


right hon. Gentleman will pardon me | may say that one of the proudest features 
for saying so, as I say it without any | of our national life is the way in which 
disrespect—that there are departments | the peace is preserved in the Metropolis. 


of public administration for which the | 

Home Office is not exceptionally well- | 

fitted. Ifeel that the present collision | 

‘between the Home Office and the police 

is a very unfortunate incident. It is, of 
Mr. H. i. Fowler 


There is every disposition on this side of 
| the House to deal with the police, not only 
in the fairest, but also in the most liberal 
manner, but we do apprehend that there 
isa public danger in the sustained fric- 
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tion which has been going on between the 
police and the Home Office. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary will 
not give us papers on the subject, and, 
as far as we know, at any rate, speaking 
what is my own opinion, this regrettable 
resignation on the part of Mr. Monro 
is not an act which will inflict great 
loss on the Public Service, for however 
distinguished may be the gentleman who 
is to succeed him, I very much doubt 
whether we shall find anyone better 
qualified than Mr. Monro to fill his post, 
while I am quite certain it will be a long 
time before any new Commissioner will 
gain the confidence of the Force to the 
extent that he has done. 

*(7.18.) Str L. PELLY (Hackney, N.): 
{ merely rise for the purpose of saying 
that, however much we may regret and 
deplore the loss of the services of Mr. 
Monro, I cannot refrain from heartily 
congratulating Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment on the happy selection they have 
made of a successor to that gentleman 
in the person of Sir Edward Bradford. 
I have had the pleasure and the 
honour of serving with Sir Edward 
Bradford for many years. We 
were associated together in the 
Province of Rajpootana; and I have 
been more or less directly cognisant 
of his work under three successive 
Viceroys, namely, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Northbrook, and Lord Lytton; and 
i know that these three Viceroys 
entertained the highest opinion of Sir 
Hdward Bradford in every respect. I do 
not desire to draw comparisons, but I 
may say that I am unable, after 40 years’ 
service, to call to mind any officer of 
whom I have a higher appreciation in 
respect of temper, tact, patience, suavity 
of manner, firmness of mind, experience 
in the management of the most. difficult 
affairs of the police. for the whole of 
India, and also in regard to the peculiar 
genius which he has displayed in attract- 
ing those with whom he has _ been 
associated. He gains the affections of 
the men who work under him, and 
carries out his duties in a manner 
which, as I have already said, is in 


many of its characteristics unsurpassed. 


I know how dangerous itis to 
prophecy, but if I cou'd venture to 
make a prophecy on this occasion, 
it would be that Her Majesty’s 
Government will never have cause to 
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regret the appointment of Sir Edward 
Bradford to the post of Chief Commis- 
sioner. I amsure he will endear himself 
in a short time to his subordinates, that 
he will thoroughly understand the work 
he has to do, and that he will bring to 
bear upon it an experience which will 
prove of the greatest value to the service 
of the Metropolis. 

*(7.20.) Mr. JAMES STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton): I am sure we were all 
glad to hear the satisfactory testimony 
which has just been given to the 
ability of the gentleman who has just 
received the appointment of Chief Com- 
missioner. But the question really is, 
how long is Sir Edward Bradford likely 
to retain the post now that he has been 
appointed? If he is at all like his pre- 
decessors he will go through what has 
come to be a uniform process. He will 
get into more and more difficulty and 
friction with the Home Office until some 
point, trivial or important, will inevitably 
arise, when the friction will become so 
great that he will be unable to bear the 
strain any longer, and his relations with 
the Home Office will come to an end. 
That is the history not only of one Chief 
Commissioner, but of two, namely, Sir 
Charles Warren and Mr. Monro, the 
gentleman who has just retired. The 
Home Secretary has made a most un- 
satisfactory reply to what was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby. He has dwelt in the main 
on one single point in relation to. Mr. 
Monro, namely, his dealing with the 
superannuation question, but I would 
remind the Committee that Mr. Monro 
has drawn attention to a long series of 
difficulties respecting the administration 
of the police and the proposed 
legislation, and we on this side 
have a right to know what these 
difficulties are, because that is in reality 
the gravamen of the whole matter. The 
questionis, What have been the continued 
relations between the Home Office and 
the Commissioners of Police? To all 
appearance they have been such as to ren- 
der it practically impossible that the Home 
Secretary and the Chief Commissioner 
could work together in peace, and where 
that is the case, there is, of course, an 
end to all good government. That would 
seem to be the state of things at present. 
Well, then, Mr. Courtney, we want to 
know whose fault is this. There have 
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been two very different individuals 
occupying the . post of , Chief Com- 
missioner, and only, one man who, at the 
same time, has occupied .the position of 
Home Secretary, and yet in the case of 
each Commissioner the same sort of 
difficulty has occurred. Perhaps after 
we have lived through another series of 
troubles between the Home Office and 
the gentleman who has just been ap- 
pointed, we may then be able to come to 
the root of the difficulty. Very little 
sympathy was expressed by the Home 
Secretary for the difficulties connected 
with the Metropolitan Police. There 
can be little doubt that they have 
grievances to. complain of at the present 
moment—distinct grievances from a 
money point of view. Doubtless a good 
Superannuation Bill is desired by them, 
and I think they have aright to it. Why, 
then, cannot the Home Secretary carry 
out some satisfactory measure? It is 
because he has not got the: money. But 
why cannot he get the money? That 
seems to be his chief difficulty, and in 
order to get over it he resorts to a 
“juggle.” He has to obtain the means 
of creating a Superannuation Fund, but 
he does not wish to do this by a direct 
increase of taxation, and, therefore, he 
wants to exclude from that Superannua- 
tion Fund a certain amount which has 
hitherto gone into it, in order that he 
may be able to provide for the contem- 
plated increase of the Police Force. By 
obtaining money for what he calls a 
Superannnation Fund, and not using it 
for Superannuation purposes, he thinks 
he will beable to get what he requires 
for increasing the Police Force, which is 
now growing at a greater rate than the 
rateable value of the Metropolis. This 
is a state of things which contrasts 
unfavourably with what is going on in 
the large towns in the other parts of the 
Kingdom, where the increase of the 
police is in a smaller ratio than the 
increase of rateable value... But, I ask, 
why cannot the Home Secretary be con- 
tent to obtain the necessary funds in a 
direct way ? It is because he would have to 
come to this House for a Bill. which would 
makethe Metropolitan Police Rate greater 
than 9d. in the £1, and he dare not do this, 
because, in so doing, he would be placing 
a hindrance in the way of public busi- 
ness, and because he would be dealing 


with the. £1,500,000 of money obtained ! 
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from the people of London in a way in 
which the money raised from the tax- 
payers in no other part of the country is 
dealt with. The result is that the Home 
Secretary, unable to appeal to the 
House of Commons, because of 
the hindrance to public business 
at a time when there are more 
important matters to attend to, has had, 
as I have said, to resort to a “juggle” in 
order to obtain the means. But if the 
Government would only consent to the 
placing of the Metropolitan Police under 
the control of the County Council, all 
this difficulty would disappear. If the 
County Council had charge of the police 
they would have plenty of time, by 
means of Committees, to manage the 
affairs of that body. I know that the 
County Council is already full of work ; 
but it is not nearly as heavily worked as. 
the House of Commons, and in the con- 
trol of the police the County Council 
would have one of its principal duties. I 
think it a great pity that we should be 
under the necessity of discussing this 
question as we have been doing to-night ; 
but we are obliged to consider the 
matter, because there is no other body 
having power to deal with it. I am, 
however, glad that this discussion has. 
taken place, if for no other reason than 
that this “kick-up” between the Home- 
Secretary and the Commissioner of Police: 
has called forth the declarations we have 
heard from the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for Derby and Wolverhampton. 
We know now for certain that these 
right hon. Gentlemen are prepared to 
place the control of the Metropolitan 
Police, under proper restrictions, in the 
hands of the County Council, as the re- 
presentatives of the people of London. 
I certainly think that this is the only 
arrangement which would put an end 
not only to the pecuniary difficulty, but 
also to the friction which arises between 
the police and the people in this Metro- 
polis, and which does not arise in. any 
other town. We have in London a dis- 
contented police and a controlling 
administration with which they are at 
variance. If you go to the other large 
towns of England you have neither the 
one nor the other. I believe that we in 
this House, on both sides, have the 
greatest respect and admiration for the 
Metropolitan Police. We on this side, at 
any rate, think that they ought to be 
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better treated ; but we complain of the 
way in which they are managed at the 
Home Office. We object to the irrespon- 
sibility of that management, and we 
desire toseée such a change as will tend 
in the future to a better state of things. 


*(7.30.) Str J. GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, S.): I have always thought that 
one of the greatest difficulties any Go- 


vernment has to deal with is the ques- 
tion of wages in the case of the large 
staff of men employed in the various 
Departments of the Public Service, and 
that is one of the reasons why I have been 
opposed to extension of the trade part of 
the Government work. A claim has been 
put forward for the presentation of 
papers, but I do not see how any papers 
would throw greater light on this matter 
than is now possessed by the Committee. 
I think I can see clearly what the actual 
position is. Mr. Monro, with whom I 
have had the advantage of being in 
‘contact on various occasions, is a man of 
strong and determined character, and if 
he does not always have his ewn way I 
believe he is a little mistaken in thinking 
that the responsibility will fall on him. 
It strikes me that Mr. Monro has a little 
misunderstood the situation. He was 
certainly right in representing to the 
Home ‘Secretary, as stroogly as possible, 
his views with regard to the payment of 
the men, and with reference. to super- 
annuation and other matters connected 
with the Police Force; but the decision 
on these things was a matter resting 
with the Home Secretary, because he is 
the person on whom the ultimate respon- 
sibility must rest. I cannot but think 
that Mr. Monro made a mistake in 
sending in his resignation as he did, and 
that, but for his precipitate action, a solu- 
tion of the difficulties that had arisen 
might have been found. With regard to 
what has’ been said about the Metro- 
politan Police, I have; during the last 
few days, endeavoured to inform myself 
on that subject, and I must say that I do 
not think they are a discontented body. 
On the contrary, I believe they have 
always been loyal and ready to do their 
duty. What they now desire is that 
their claims should be laid before Parlia- 
ment, and, as far as I am concerned 
(although on one point I do not. quite 
agree with them), I think there is much 


to be said for the views they hold. At 
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policeman may enter the service at: any 
age above 18; but the pension which is 
proposed by the Bill is only to count 
from the age of 21. The complaint: of 
the police is that they are subject to—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I do not think the 
hon. Baronet is justified in entering into 
an examination of the Bill. 


*Str J. GOLDSMID : I did not mean to 
refer to the Bill, and the reference I 
made was accidental. I can, however, 
explain the complaints of the police 
without reference to the Bill. What. 
they complain of with regard to the 
present situation is, that as far as the 
existing system goes they are only super- 
annuated when they arrive at the age of 
60, or previous to that upon a medical 
certificate. The demand is that they 
should be superannuated after 25 years’ 
service, irrespective of the fact that the 
enter the service at the age of 18, 19,. 
20, or 21. Now, a good deal may be said 
with regard to this claim, and I would . 
venture to point out that a medical officer 
who passes a man at 19 considers he is. 
as fully capable of performing the duties 
of a metropolitan constable as a man of 
21. It appears to me that—— 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I am afraid the 
hon. Baronet is travelling a little wide of 
the question. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID: Then, Mr. Court- 
ney, I will go to another point. In any 
arrangement with regard to the position 
of the police, as to which they say they 
have reasonable ground for complaint, it 
is quite right that the other side, namely, 
the metropolitan ratepayers, should be 
considered. Of course, we all know that 
the metropolitan rates have been steadily 
rising, and the ratepayers should not 
have burdens cast upon them which they 
cannot fairly be called upon to bear. But 
I believe Parliament will not have much 
difficulty in dealing with the matter, 
and that the police are prepared to 
discuss in the most generous spirit any 
claims which they may make upon the 
liberality of Parliament. But, at the 
same time, I think the leaders of the 
police should show, as I believe they 
will, a sense of moderation in the 
demands they make. I think most of 
us are inclined to agree that they 
should be properly remunerated and 
fairly superannuated. With regard to 
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another point, which is one of con- 
siderable importance, I desire to say a 
few words. The right hon. Gentleman 
below me has said the public are fre- 
quently brought into collision with the 
police. Well, I may say that I have 
often attended demonstrations of various 
kinds, and what has struck me has been 
the very reverse of this. I have con- 
stantly had occasion to notice a kindly 
feeling as between the public and the 
police, which was really surprising. 
Living near Hyde Park, I have over and 
over again taken part in the public demon- 
strations heldthere, not asa demonstrator, 
but as an observer, and I have over and 
over again seen groups of people 
talking in a friendly way with the police, 
and sometimes complimenting them on 
the good feeling they have shown. 
Instead of the public being brought into 
collision with the police they have ap- 
peared to be on the most friendly terms 
with them. As far as the police are 
concerned there is this to be remembered 
—during the past two years, demonstra- 
tions and strikes of all kinds have taken 
place, and the Metropolitan Police have 
had to work very hard. A man has had 
to leave his home at 6 o'clock in the 
morning, and does not get home until 
‘2 or 3 the following morning. That 
is very long and very hard labour, and I 
think the police perform it with the 
greatest temper and judgment. Conse- 
.-quently, the metropolitan ratepayers 
and the public at large owe a great debt 
- tothe police, who have taken this large 
burden upon themselves. At the time 
of the dock strike, for instance, a very 
large number of policemen were engaged. 
Lhere was no ill-feeling between the 
strikers and the police; only, as 
-a@ matter of course, when a large 
number of men congregate, it is 
whe duty of the authoritios to see that 
« sufficient number of police attend 
to prevent aay disturbance. Nothing 
occurred of a hostile nature between the 
police and the strikers, and, in my 
opinion, both’classes did themselves credit. 
I believe the Home Secretary has no 
desire but to meet the wishes of the men, 
as far as he can, with due regard to the 
interests of the metropolitan ratepayers ; 
and.as faras Mr. Monro’s resignation is 
concerned, I must say it was Mr. Monro’s 
own fault, and not that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Sir J. Goldsmid 


{COMMONS} 
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(6.37.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I think the hon. Baronet 
who has just sat down has put a wrong 
construction on what was said about 
friction between the police and the 
public. Every speaker this afternoon 
has been particular to say that he had 
no fault whatever to find with the rank 
and file of the police. The argument’ of 
the right hon. Gentleman the member 
for Derby was not with regard to the 
constable or the officer, but with regard 
to the higher authorities having the 
direction of the Force. It is owing to 
the action of the authorities at Scotland 
Yard and the Home Office that you have 
had continued friction between the police 
andthe people during thelast fouryears. I 
shall not put myself forward as so great 
an authority on demonstrationsasthe hon. 
Baronet the Member for South St. Pan- 
cras, though I have taken part in a few, 
not as a mere onlooker, but as an active 
demonstrator. And I have taken part in 
them over a long period of years, and 
never has there been friction on account 
of the conduct of the men ; it has always 
arisen because of the orders of 
their superiors. I have only to go back 
to the 7th of this month, whenI saw 
the police so administered, that while 
they were put to the greatest incon- 
venience themselves, they were the 
cause of the greatest inconvenience to 
the public. With other hon. Members I 
have taken some trouble to ascertain 
what are the feelings of the Metropolitan 
Police, and at the proper time, when the 
Bill of the Government is brought 
forward, it will be found that more than 
one of the Metropolitan Members are 
prepared to discuss the demands of the 
Metropolitan Police, and to see that they 
are justly met. The hon. Baronet has 
settled the whole question between the 
Home Office and Scotland Yard, at least 
to his own satisfaction. The hon. 
Baronet says he knows the qualities of 
Mr. Monro, and he knows he is virtually 
in the wrong. But I -must say that the 
position of the Home Secretary would be 
very much strengthened if the whole of 
the Papers were in our hands, 80 
that we might see exactly what 
has taken place between the Home 
Secretary and Mr. Monro. If Mr. Monro 
has acted in this very heated manner, 
that the hon. Baronet would have us 
believe, the case of the Home Office 
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would have been very much strengthened 
if the right hon. Geutleman had put into 
our hands that memorandum of the 5th 
of July, and the whole Report uf the 
Departmental Committee to which the 
Home Secretary referred. We have 
reached the 20th of June, and we have 
not yet had circulated the Report of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police for last 
year. I may be told that last year 
we had it, but that was because 
I persistently put questions ~ to -the 
First Lord of the Treasury that we 
should have this . Report before 
the Debate took place on the Police 
Vote. We did get it, true, but under a 
new system. It had been added to the 
year before, but a great deal of valuable 
information was cut out on this occasion. 
I think a great number of the Members 
who have listened t» the Debate this 
evening must be thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the defence made on behalf of the 
Home Office. It is very characteristic 
that nut one of the independent Members 
has spoken in support of the Govern- 
ment excepting in a very general 
manner. Iam not going to set up as a 
judge of who is right and who is wrong 
in the dispute between Mr. Matthews 
and Mr. Monro. I have no evidence in 
my possession to enable me to do so, 
and I think the Home Secretary, in 
withholding Papers and information, has 
acted in a way which will not com- 
mend itself to this House. We are told 
by the Home Secretary that the rela- 
tions between himself and Mr. Monro 
were so happy that his resignation came 
as a cloud on a summer’s day. ‘The 
only piece of evidence we have had, and | 
on which we are bound to take our 
stand, is what the Home Secretary has 
chosen to give us in the letter which he 
read, All we can do is to keep refer- 
ring him to the fact that in this letter 
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Mr. Monro tendered his resignation, and 
continually refers to other things besides , 
superannuation and the appointment of | 
the Assistant Commissioner. We want | 
a more dircet statement from the Home | 
Secretary than we have had as to the 
real relation between the Home Office | 
and the police. . We have had two Chief , 
Commissioners since the right hon. ; 
Gentleman assumed office. One was not’ 
his appointment, but the other was. 

There has been friction, and we shall 

continu: to have friction until a reason- 
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able course is pursued with regard to the 
police of London. I at once traverse 
the statement of the Home Secretary, 
that so long as you have a large body of 
police in London it is necessary that 
they should be controlled by the Home 
Office. We have evidence of the failure 
of the Home Office in the strained rela- 
tions between the authorities and the 
police, which would never have grown 
up in any provincial town, where mem- 
bers of the Watch Committee come into 
personal contact with the police, and 
ascertain their wants and wishes. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the House of Commons does not want to 
control the police. It is not supposed 
that hon. Members coming here for 
Imperial purposes can be deeply in- 
terested in the question of the control 
of the Metropolitan Police Force. 
They know that these matters are 
administered by the Local Authori- 
ties in the country, and when they 
come here to discuss serious and impor- 
tant questions, they do not want to 
have their time wasted on discussions as 
to right: of. way, or some subject of 
purely local interest, and that, perhaps, 
possessing interest to only a few of the 
670 Members. Notwithstanding, we 
have to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for having done more than avy other 
Home Secretary to show how bad are 
the relations between the Home Office 
and Scotland Yard, and how impossible 
it is that the present system can con- 
tinue much longer. My Colleagues 
have a Bill which in the result may be 
assisted by the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman. We contend that if the 
ratepayers had the control of the 
police, the Foree would be more 
economically administered than by 
the central authority. I looked 
over the Local Government Returns 
the other day, and I find that the cost 
of the London police, notwithstanding 
their inadequate pay and unsatisfactory 
superannuation, is in excess of the cost 
incurred by the large provincial towns. 


| The Metropolitan Policz serve an area.in 


which there.are two Corporations, the 
whole of one county, and parts of 
four other counties. The two Munici- 
palities at present policed by the 
Metropolitan Force, lose control 
over £13,352 out of the total expended on 
the police in respect of their own district. 
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West. Ham loses. control of £11,924; 
Hertford of £4,144; Kent £10,419; 
London £457,765 ; Middlesex £53,519 ; 
Surrey £22,000; Croydon £10,000. 
These figures are exceedingly interest- 
ing, as showing, because of their excess 


over the expenditure in provincial places, | 


that the people of London are placed in a 
very invidious position compared with 
the inhabitants of large provincial towns. 
The argument is used that large build- 
ings, like the Houses of Parliament and 
other national structures, must be pro- 
tected. That is aconcession which has 
been made in every Bill brought before 
the House. Everyone knows, and no 
oné wishes it to be otherwise, that the 
Home Secretary or some Member of the 
Government should have under his 
control a body of men to watch Im- 
perial buildings and national places, 
and to do the work of the dockyards, at 
present done by members of the Metro- 
politan Police. You would have then a 
much smaller body under one authority 
than you have at present. You have 
15,000 policemen under one central 
authority. Why not adopt the principle 
of popular control of the police? But 
there is another point I wish to enforce 
this evening. We want a clear answer 
from the Home Secretary to the ques- 
tion I put the other day as to the 
addition of 1,000 police to the Force. 
I believe 700 have already been 
appointed. Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man tell us how he is going to get the 
money for these 1,000 men? We want 
him to dispute, if he can, that he is 
going to put the £150,000 obtained 
under the Local Taxation Bills into the 
revenue of the police, though there is at 
the same time a deficit of £145,000 in 
the Superannuation Fund. If you do 
this, and I do not see from what other 
source you are going to get your 
money, then you will virtually impose 
on the people of London an extra rate, 
while evading the Statute, which would 
necessitate your appealing to this House 
for power to increase the present rate of 
9d. You are evading by this means a 
discussion of the whole question of the 
Metropolitan Police on the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill. We are thus debarred 
from bringing before the people of 
London the whole question of the cost 
of administration of the London Police. 


{COMMONS} 





Many of us think the cost excessive, 
Mr. J. Rowlands 
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not because we think the police 
are paid too highly, but because the 
money is frittered away on high salaries 
on some of the chiefs who are not re- 
quired. You may tell me that I am 
simply making an assertion, but it is 
an assertion you do not give us an oppor- 
tunity of discussing. I do not know 
whether it is worth while taking up 
other questions in connection with the 
Police Force. There are many other 
minor questions that we should like to 
discuss, had it not been for the grave 
and important crisis which has arisen 
between the Home Office and Scotland 
Yard, and which must now engage the 
attention of the House. I do think, in 
all seriousness, that the Home Secretary 
ought to give us a more clear and defi- 
nite statement than he has made. If we 
cannot accept his statement our justifica- 
tion is that the Home Secretary has 
failed to give us the Papers which he 
promised, and the means whereby we 
adjudge of the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman. If we cannot give hima 
verdict of not guilty, the blame is on 
his side for having kept the House in 
ignorance of the information at his dis- 
posal. 

(6.56.) Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE 
(Kensington, N.): I am unwilling to 
give a silent vote on the very im- 
portant Metropolitan question that has 
come before us, for two reasons. The 
first is, that as a Metropolitan Mem- 
ber, I have the honour to represent a 
very large population very much inter- 
ested in all that concerns the efficiency 
of the police of the Metropolis ; and, 
secondly, I have had the pleasure for 
many years of being the friend 
and colleague of the distinguished 
gentleman who has, to my sorrow, 
recently resigned the position of Chief 
Commissioner of Police. I may say that 
Icame down to the House this after- 
noon with a perfectly open mind on the 
merits of the unfortunate differences of 
opinion that have taken place between 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department and 
the late Chief Commissioner; but I must 
say this, also, that I came down with the 
full determination that, if necessary, I 
would speak or vote against the Govern- 
ment, if I found that any unfair or im- 
proper imputations were made against 
a gentleman of the character of my 
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old friend Mr. Monro. But, Sir, I am 
bound to say that after I had listened to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, and to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton, and to the other 
speeches from the other side of the House, 
the general impression left on my mind 
was that Mr. Monro had been guilty of, 
at any rate, a certain amount of insub- 
ordination to his official Parliamentary 
superior. I believe that I express the 
general opinion of the House when assert 
that ho insubordination of any kind can be 
tolerated in the Chief Commissioner of 
Police towards the Homie Secretary 
But I go far beyond that and I say I am 
certain from my owh knowledge of Mr. 
Monro that there is no one who would 
sooner repudiate the idea than Mr. Monro 
himself. The communication from Mr. 
Monro, which has been read in this 
House, shows that he was absolutely 
incapable of the conduct which has been 
imputed to him—at least by implication 
—in some of the speeches of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. What did he say in that 
letter? Why, he spoke of his position 
when he found himself differing in some 
important points from his official superior. 
He said he felt it would not be fair to 
himself or the Government for him to 
remain and discuss the merits of this 
question as a medium between the 
Government and the Police. He declared 
that he had no wish whatever to trench 
onthe prerogative of the Secretary of 
State, and I think that his conduct has 
shown that that is the case. I greatly 
regret that he should have felt bound to 
resign, but in doing so I maintain that 
he has shown himself utterly incapable 
of the insubordinate conduct that has 
been imputed to him by right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen on this occasion. The 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green admitted 
—and ] am glad to bear the admission— 
that in matters of policy the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police should be entirely 
subordinate to the Secretary of State, and 
so, I submit, Mr. Monro showed himself 
to be when he found that in his opinion 
~——whether rightly or wrongly I am not 
going to discuss—he could not act up to 
that high standard of official duty, and he 
felt it to be the right course to resign. 
With regard to the difference of opinion 
which has been expressed as to the 
details of the superannuation scheme, 
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that scheme I take it is to come before 
the House on another occasion, and a full 
opportunity will be given for discussion. 
That will be the time to discuss the 
proposals of the Secretary of State. I 
am free to confess that as at present I 
eee this proposal, I should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman could see his way to 
make some slight further concessions, I 
think there are some points—especially 
in regard to the two-thirds pension after 
25 years’ service-—on which further 
concession might well be made. It does 
not seem to me that the matter is a very 
important one, so far as expense to the 
community is:concerned ; whilst, on the 
other hand, it is a matter on which the 
Force seem to have set their hearts. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) told 
us—and I am bound to admit that there 
was a great deal of force in what he said 
—that we have to consider the rate- 
payers on this question as much as, or 
more even, than the Police Force. He im- 
plied that there are more ratepayers than 
policemen, and that is very true. The 
point is one well worthy of being dis- 
cussed in the House when the time 
comes; but it seems to me that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary will take the advice tendered to him 
to-night and will submit the financial 
question toa Select Committee, chosen 
impartially from all sides of the House, 
both the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government on the one hand, and finan- 
cial reformers like the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton on 
the other, will loyally accept the decision 
arrived at. I cordially concur in what 
fell from the hon. Baronet opposite in 
regard to the friendly feeling which 
exists, and which is shown on the 
occasion of every great demonstration, 
between the Police Force and the great 
masses of the population of London. I 
was present at the recent demonstration 
as an observer, and I have attended in 
the same way many great demonstrations, 
and I must say I have always seen the 
kindliest and friendliest relations prevail- 
ing between the people and the police. 
There is a common catch saying in use 
at this time: “If you want to know the 
time, ask a policeman.” That phrase 
exactly expresses the feeling which 


fexists when our poorest citizens want 


to know the time or anything else, they 
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goand ask a policeman. I would endorse 
- in the strongest terms I can command 
the opinion expressed by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Hackney, 
as to the pre-eminent qualifications of the 
gentleman whom the Home Secretary 
has chosen to fill the place of Mr. Monro. 
I had the pleasure and honour of serving 
for years in association with Sir Edward 
Bradford. He was at the head of the 
Department for the suppression of 
Thuggee and dacoity—a Department 
which takes the place of the secret police 
and the Force for putting down highway 
robbery and robbery with violence in Eng- 
land—and in that capacity, and indeed 
in every other capacity in which he has 
served, he has earned the most entire 
respect, confidence and admiration of 
every one with whom he has been 
associated. 
(8.10.) Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES 
(Durham, N.W.): The case which has 
een presented to the House is one as to 
which it may appear presumptuous in 
one who is not a Metropolitan Member 
to say afew words, but Ido so because 
I have givena great deal of attention to 
this question. We have heard the case 
against the Home Secretary put by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton in a very forcible and 
moderate manner; but I am_ bound to 
say from all that I have read and heard 
on the subject, I have come to the.con- 
clusion that the Home Secretary was 
absolutely and completely justified in the 
course he took with reference to Mr. 
Monro. No doubt Mr. Monro was an 
able officer with a high sense of respon- 
sibility ; but his position by Act of Par- 
liament was one of absolute and complete 
subordination to the Home Secretary. 
And no one can doubt that Mr. Monro 
—to put it in the least offensive manner 
possible—was not very agreeable to the 
control of the Home Office. I do not 
say this from any personal knowledge 
of the relations between him and the 
Home Office, but from the circum- 
stances reported in the newspapers which 
are common to all of us. The Home 
Secretary thought he was going as far as 
Parliamentary usage and.a due regard to 
the public purse justified him in the 


proposals he intended to make with | 


regard to the superannuation of the 

police, and having regard to the various 

Superannuation Acts, I think the Home 
‘Str Roper Lethbridge 
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of liberality. Some of us who are not 
Metropolitan Members will have some- 
thing to say as to that when 
the time comes, and, perhaps, I 
may suggest, somewhat cynically, 
that it does not sound very well for 
Radical Members to come forward with 
such profuse expressions of benevolence: 
to the police, and pointing to the 
public funds as the means of giving 
effect to that benevolence. Weknow 
that what the police require is, first, that 
the scale of pensions should be more 
liberal; secondly, that their wages 
should be increased ; and, thirdly, that 
they should have better allowances for 
extra work, and soforth. It seems to 
me that the Committee can come to no 
other conclusion than that the Home. 
Secretary only acted consistently with 
his duty to the House in refusing to be 
dictated to by a subordinate officer. If 
he had adopted any other attitude, and 
Parliament had assented, you would have: 
had all Chiefs of Departments at the dis- 
posal and dictation of their permanent 
officials. As to Mr. Ruggles-Brise, it 
seems to me very curious that the Chief 
Commissioner should attempt to dictate 
to his Parliamentary Chief as to who 
should be appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Besides, Mr. Monro’s objection 
was not a valid one. He objected to the: 
appointment of Mr. Ruggles-Brise because 
he had had no previous police experience, 
but the same argument might have been 
used in the case of Mr. Bruce, who has. 
made a most efficient Assistant Commis- 
sioner. I think it would be wise to 
avoid making Party capital out of what. 
are, after all, Constitutional questions ; 
for it is a Constitutional question of some. 
importance that the House should main- 
tain the authority of the Home 
Secretary. I do not think that the 
Home Secretary has enforced, since the 
rupture with Mr. Monro, that discipline: 
which ought to be maintained in the 
Police Force. It is not in accordance 
with the practice of Public Departments. 
that the officia's of a Department should 
be allowed to meet, inthe circumstances. 
attending the police meetings, .for the 
purpose of bringing pressure to bear upon 
their chief. In the Z%imes I have seen 
the remarkable statement that if it had 
not been for Mr. Monro the sergeants, 
inspectors, and superintendents would 
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have continued as heretofore to keep 
aloof from the agitation of the ranks. I 
hold it to be the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to see not only that pressure 
is not brought to bear on him or on the 
public generally, but that it is not 
brought to bear on Members of 
Parliament in the discharge of their 
functions. 

*(8.18.) Mr. SCHWANN (Manches- 
ter, N.): Lrise to support the contention 
that the control of the police should’ be 
handed over to the local County 
Councils,and of the Metropolitan Police 
to the London County Council, and I 
would support that by referring to my 
experience in the City of Manchester. 
The control of the police there is in 
the hands of the Local Council and 
their able Chief Constable, Mr. Malcolm 
Wood. There is not the slightest 
fear there of any procession or public 
demonstration taking an objectionable 
form. Iam afraid we cannot say the 
same thing of London, having regard to 
the questions which have been raised in 
the matter of using Trafalgar Square for 
meetings, and the breaking up by the 
police of various demonstrations ; and we 
all know that the period of office of a 
Chief Commissioner for the pastfew years 
has not been longer than two years. It is 
singular to note what a different state of 
things prevails in our large provincial 
towns. In Manchester, on the occasion 
of the meetings of the unemployed 
recently, many of the people came from 
a distance outside the town, and they 
desired to assemble in the principal 
square of the city. That, however, 
would have been inconvenient, seeing 
that the square was traversed by tram 
lines, so the police opened their own large 
yard to the people who held their meet- 
ings there, and there made their protests 
and demanded their rights. At these 
meetings reporters of the local papers 
were present, which gave publicity 
to their complaints. The result was 
that after a couple of meetings they 
satisfied their minds, they cleared their 
breasts from “ perilous stuff,” and be- 
came content to let matters take their 
ordinary course. I think. itis advisable 
that the police should be under the 
direction of the London Municipal Bodies. 
We know that the London County 
Council has shown marked ability in the 
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administration of affairs for the last two 
years, and I think it most advisable that. 
the control of the Metropolitan Police 
should be confided to them. 

(8.21.) Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I should like the Com- 
mittee to bear in mind that very recently 
@ Bill was carried through this House, 
mostly by the pressure of hon. Geuntle- 
man opposite, for the enfranchisement 
of the police. Yet, in the face of 
that, we are told they are not to 
meet to discuss their grievances. 
To my mind, it is an absolute farce to 
give men the right of voting and to 
deny them the right of free discussion. 
It seems to me they had a right to meet 
and discuss the provisions of a Bill that. 
will affect their future prospects, and to 
make known through their ofkcers their 
objections to it. Insaying this I am not 
at all supporting the idea of the police 
officers of the Metropolis binding them- 
selves together at public meetings under 
leaders who may lead them to destruc- 
tion. That is, however, a very different. 
thing from being permitted to discuss. 
I think no 
provision that may be made for super- 
annuation will make up for the smallness. 
of the pay given to the Metropolitan 
Police. Hon. Members on both sides 
have been very profuse in their acknow- 
ledgments of the services rendered by 
the police officers of the Metropolis to 
the public. I would also bear testimony 
to the same effect if there was any need 
for my doing so. It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be an absolute farce to talk 
about the way in which these men 
perform their duty, and, at the same 
time, to give them a miserable pittance: 
which is scarcely up to the level of what 
a day labourer would have. I would. 
make superannuation something con- 
tingent upon good behaviour, length of 
service, and things of that kind. I think 
aman should have sufficient pay, and 
that it should be his duty to save out of 
his earnings sufficient to keep him in old. 
age. There might be exceptions to this; 
but, speaking as a general rule, I do not 
believe in superannuation allowances. I 
believe in paying a man a fair day’s wage. 
for a fair day’s work, and I think that 
will prove, in the long run, to be better 
than the superannuation system. I do 
not wish to say anything with regard to 
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the gentleman who I presume has been 
appointed to the post of Chief Commis- 
sioner, but Iam afraid we are going to 
make the same mistake as we have been 
making over and over again by appoint- 
ing a military man Governor of a civil 
force. That has been the cause of the 
collisions in this Metropolis between the 
police and the people, and the people and 
the Home Office, for many years past. 
We do not want our Police Force 
to be under military regulation. It 
is not by any means a_ military 
force, and it will be a bad day 
for England, and for this Metropolis 
particularly, when, if ever, it is made 
into anything like a military force. If 
the Home Office wants a military 
command in the Metropolis, it should 
hand over the command of the police to 
the Horse Guards or the War Office. I 
want to see collisions between the police 
and the people avoided ; and I think they 
can only be avoided in two ways, first of 
all, by getting rid absolutely of the 
military element, and, secondly, by hand- 
ing over the contro] of the police to the 
proper local authority, namely the 
County Council. (8.29.) 

(9.0.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.), rose—— 


(9.0.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


*(9.3.) Caprain VERNEY: I can- 
not join in the general chorus in 
praise of the police, and indeed I venture 
to think that the police have very 
decidedly deteriorated of late years. 
Since I was elected a member of the 
County Council, I have taken some 
trouble in going about to different parts 
of London, to specially note the attitude 
of the police, and I will venture to say 
that, during the last 10 years or more, 
since I have known the police, their 
conduct in remote parts of London has 
not been civil and courteous to the 
public at large. Many instances of this 
have come under my personal observa- 
tion. I know nothing is to be gained by 
quoting individual cases, but I give the 
Committee my distinct impression which 
may be accepted for what it is worth. 
As to myself, wherever Iam known, I 
am treated with the greatest respect and 
attention by the police; but the police 
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should not discharge their duties as the 
servants of the few who are known in 
public life, but theyshould rememberthey 
are the servants of the public at large, 
and in that sense I do ‘not think that the 
conduct of the police is satisfaetory. I 
had the grief and sorrow of seeing from a 
very safe place the conduct of the 
police on the day of the Trafalgar 
Square riots, and it was sad to witness. 
I am not going to apportion the 
blame to the processionists or to the 
police, but I do not think such a thing 
had been seen in London before, or in 
any of our large towns, within living 
memory. I do not think there is a 
parallel case of the police, who are the 
servants of the public, attacking the 
people, not merely in pursuance of orders 
preventing the people from passing, but 
breaking away from ‘their position to 
attack members of the procession, smash- 
ing band instruments, and destroying 
flags. These proceedings I saw with my 
own eyes, and I do not think the people 
of London, after such proceedings, can 
ever regard the police as they did before, 
a feeling was then excited, which is to 
be lamented as a misfortune. It is my 
opinion, then, that the police of London 
have of late years not improved, but 
deteriorated in general attitude and tone 
towards the general population of Lon- 
don, and I wish to add a word or two as 
to the control of the Metropolitan Police. 
I am quite sure that the noble Marquess 
(Lord Carmarthen), the Member for 
Brixton, has not a chance of being 
returned as Member for that constituency 
again unless he is in favour of police 
control being placed in the hands of the 
County Council. This is only my opinion, 
but it is founded upon my knowledge of 
what the feeling in that constituency is 
as its representative in the London County 
Council. I know that there is the 
strongest feeling there in this direction 
among Liberals and Conservatives alike. 
Something has been said about the police 
not being in a proper state of discipline, 
and I think the Committee will see that 
while there is a doubt in the minds of 
the police as to who their masters are, 
and are likely to be, this in itself tends 
much to shake the discipline of the 
force ; but now that Members on the 
Front Opposition Bench have declared 
in favour of County Council control, no 
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doubt this must have an effect on the 
minds of the police. I can speak from ex- 
perience as to the change in two counties 
where I happen to be a Magistrate. 
In Anglesey there has been a very 
marked change in the attitude of the 

lice since control has been  trans- 
ferred to the Joint Committee, since the 
County Council have -had a voice in the 
government. I have no doubt the 
Government know perfectly well that 
they cannot, that they dare not, employ 
the police in Wales to enforce the collec- 
tion of tithes. The County Councils 
would not allow it, and it cannot possibly 
be done. You may pass what Bills you 
like, you may make what arrangements 
you please, you may send troops, but 
you cannot employ the police to collect 
tithes, because the County Councils will 
not have it done. The attitude of the 
police in Anglesey is the attitude of 
servants of the public, and that is the 
difference between provincial police and 
the London Police. Anybody who has 
anything to do with the police in 
Anglesey will find them acting as the 
respected and trusted servants of the 
public ; but that is not, Iam sorry to say, 
the attitude of the police in London. 
There is a feeling among the population 
of London that the police are trying to 
be their masters, and undoubtedly there 
is a sort of affectation of superiority of 
position about the police that is to be 
deplored. I regret the change in the 
police uniform, which abolished the old 
form of the civilian hat they used to 
wear, which was a symbol of the civilian 
character of the Force, that though 
charged with special duties they are not 
our masters, but our servants and 
assistants. I sometimes sit on the 
Magisterial Bench in Buckingham. We 
have there a very Tory County Council 
and Joint Committee, and more than 
once in public from the Bench I have 
had to complain of the attitute of the 
police towards witnesses and prisoners in 
Court, an arrogant and overbearing 
demeanour, inconsistent with their 
official position, and which ought not to 
be tolerated. I have no doubt at all 
that the London County Council 
will before long have the control 
of the police. Ido not think there can 
be any doubt of that after the expression 
of opinion from the Front Bench on this 
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side, and when that change comes I 
anticipate there will be no difficulties 
with the police, but perfectly harmonious 
action. From no county in England 
and Wales have there been complaints 
of the efficacy of the police since control 
passed to the Joint Committees, and I do 
not think there is any reason to complain 
of the Watch Committee in any borough. 
I look forward, then, to the perfect 
efficiency of the police, harmony of 
action, and absence of friction under the 
control of the London County Council 
in preserving peace and order in the 
streets of the Metropolis. 

*(9.12.) Mr. CUNINGHAME GRA- 
HAM: I wish I had had the op- 
portunity of speaking more immediately 
after the statement of the Home Sec- 
re I listened very attentively 
to what the right hon. Gentleman said, 
and, if he will allow me to say so, 
I admired his fine forensic effort, 
while I congratulated myself to some 
extent that I was not one of a jury to 
be influenced by what he will excuse me 
for calling the special pleading with 
which he favoured us. This question 
we are now discussing, and which I, for 
one, regret, should occupy the attention 
of an Imperial Parliament holding the 
view which has generally been expressed 
on this side that it is a matter for the 
London Local Authority. This matter 
we are now discussing is not merely one 
of the quarrels and dissensions between. 
the Home Secretary and his various 
Chief Commissioners. I am not greatly 
concerned, however many of the latter 
resign, nor should I be very much con- 
cernéd if the righthon. Gentleman himself 
resigned. I frankly add that I should 
not entertain greater anxiety or cherish 
greater hope in regard to any right hon. 
Gentleman from this side of the House 
who might succeed the right hon. 
Gentleman in the office if all went well. 
These are matters of little importance 
beside the grave importance of the 
fact that discontent exists among 
the force responsible for the peace 
and safety of the. Metropolis. Now, 
the Home Secretary—and I am 
bound to say he did it admirably well— 
tried to minimise this feeling among the 
police, and, to some extent, he succeeded 
in diverting the attention of some Mem- 
bers of the Committee—not of all, I 
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‘am glad to say, who have taken part in 
this discussion. The right hon. Gentie- 
man hasdeprecated and denied statements 
founded upon reports in the newspapers, 
and wishes us to believe, in fact, that 
the agitation we hear about is manu- 
factured by newspapers. Now, we know 
that newspapers—or some of them— 
when short of “ copy ” especially, are apt 
to insert matter that does not stand the 
test of close examination; but I can 
hardly believe it possible, when we read 
reports in all sorts of newspapers of every 
political complexion, newspapers differing 
in tone, such as the Standard, Daily 
News, Telegraph, and Globe, and when 
we find everyone of these newspapers, 
most of which, I presume, are fairly 
independent, has a full and succinct 
account of proceedings at meetings 
which have taken place among members 
of the Police Force in reference to their 
grievances, and the dismissal of Mr. 
Monro, I cannot but think that the Home 
Secretary “doth protest too much” when 
he tries to make us believe that these 
troubles are manufactured by the news- 
paper. I find in the Globe, which is 
considered to be a Conservative news- 


paper, a full report of a meeting which 


took place last night. Now, no one can 
accuse the Globe of being an exceedingly 
revolutionary newspaper ; it does not, so 
far as lam aware, suggest the abolition 
of the bourgeois in five and twenty 
minutes, or to nationalise our means of 
production ; it isa newspaper, I suppose, 
whose reports may fairly be relied upon. 
I find in the Globe’s report of yesterday’s 
meeting that 160 constables drove to the 
meeting in vans, and that they were 
addressed by various speakers. I am 
well aware that some of these speakers 
are members of the ‘Social Demo- 
cratic Federation,” a body with which 
I am in no way connected, but 
I suppose they have as good a right 
to address a police meeting as any other 
persons, though I find the meeting was 
not only addressed by members of the 
“Social Democratic Federation,” but by 
other gentlemen of, position, and b 

members of the. force; that they dis- 
cussed questions at some length; and 
that after the meeting was over 40 or 50 
policemen went away cheering for the 
“Policeman’s Union,” and expressing 
great dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
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the Home Office officials. Let me show 
what it was this meeting of policemen 
demanded yesterday. A resolution was 
carried as follows :— 

‘That this meeting of constables of Metro- 
politan Police demand- (1) ‘hat an increase of 
pay of 3s. per week be given to each class. 

2) That each man be entitled to advancement 
in class at two and five years’ service. (3) 
‘That one day’s leave ‘per week be granted. (4) 
‘That police court tame and extra duty be 
allowed in full. (5) ‘That P.C.'s be entitled to 
10 days’ leave annually, . (6) ‘'hat one-third of 
pay be the minimum of pension ou completion 
of 15 years’ service, increasing proportionately 
tv two-thirds of pay after 24 years’ service. 
(7) ‘That each man be entitled to claim his 
superannuation on completion of 24 years? 
service. 

I will not enter upon details which will 
be far more properly discussed upon the 
Police Superannuation Bill; but what I 
wish to point out, and what I wish to 
bring before the attention of the Com- 
mittee, is the fact that the condition of 
the present relations between the Police 

Force and the Home Office is such as to 
create grave danger to the safety of the 
Metropolis. It is absolutely, I think, a 
matter that admits of no’ argument at 
all, that you have a large body of some 
14,000 or 15,000 men upon whom the 
onerous duty is laid of protecting 
persons and property in the Metropolis 
day after day and night after night ; it is 
absolutely impossible they can exercise 
that duty properly if they are in a state 
of what I must characterise as semi- 
revolt against the authorities. I wish 
the Home Secretary clearly to under- 
stand that dissatisfaction in this instance, 
so far as I am aware, has not been pro- 
moted by agitators. I know that the 
right hon. Gentleman entertains a dis- 
trust of agitators, and that, founded or 
unfounded, that feeling of distrust exists 
in the country ; but, arguing from the 
existence of this distrust, the case 
is much stronger when I assert, 
and the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
contradict the assertion that there has 
been no intervention of agitators to 
account for the strained relations of the 
police and their superior office to the 
Home Office control. If, therefore, this 
dissatisfaction. arises from among the 
Police Force itself, it seems clear to me 
that either the Home Office has not 
sufficient time or opportunity to exercise 
due supervision over such an important 
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body as the Metropolitan Police Force 
such as should be exercised ; or that the 
just claims of the force have been 
ignored. I am not going exactly to 
uphold Mr. Monro against the Home 
Secretary for the very cogent reason 
mentioned by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury that we have not 
the correspondence in our hands which 
would enable us to take a full view of 
the case. I am not one of those who 
think that in all cases the Chief Com- 
missioner should be backed against the 
Home Secretary. Bad as I think the 
system is which places the supervision 
of the London Police Force in the hands 
of the Home Secretary, I think that a 
state of things which placed absolute 
power in the hands of a Chief Com- 
missioner without due supervision of the 
Home Secretary, and therefore the in- 
fluence which debate in Parliament 
exercises, would be absolutely untenable, 
and no sensible man can for a moment 
contemplate it with equanimity. On 
this occasion, and in reference to police 
control, I do not entirely take the side 
with Mr. Monro or against him, but I 
do lament that in the choice of Mr. 
Monro’s successor a most unfortunate 
selection should have been made of a 
gentleman half of whose record is a mili- 
tary one. We have ‘been told by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side that he has 
been most diligent and successful in the 
detection of Thuggee and dacoity ; but 
these are crimes which, if I am well 
informed, are not very prevalent in this 
Metropolis. Further, I understand this 
gentleman was for a long time Resident 
in Rajpootana. Now, the Rajpoots are, 
ethnologically, a highly interesting race 
of the highest caste in India, though I 
wish to do others no_ injustice. 
Bot what are the functions of a 
Resident in Rajpootana? In this State, 
I believe, there is an admirable art school. 
There may be found large quantities of 
elephants, and I believe some very skilful 
Nautch girls. Upon these and other 
matters a resident may form his judg- 
ment, and has to make representations 
to the Sultan of the country; and I 
believe this particular gentleman—whose 
name for the moment has escaped me, 
but which I daresay in future I may re- 


member accurately—has had vast ex-| po 


perience in matters that appertain to 
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Court life in Rajpootana ; but I utterly 
fail to see how such. experience gives 
him qualifications for such different and 
delicate duties as are involved in the 
position of Chief Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police. It has been urged by 
hon. Members on this side, and notably 
by one who holds the position of County 
Councillor, that the only way out of these 
difficulties—difficulties that appear to be 
arising perpetually, if we may judge by 
the short tenures of office by Chief Com- 
missioners—can be obviated by trans- 
ferring control to a popularly-elected 
body, the County Council; and various 
Members have referred to the good effect 
that has accrued in provincial towns 
where recourse has been had to such a 
system. But hon. Members have for- 
gotten one especial fact in this connec- 
tion, that when there was an election of 
County Councils, some 18 months ago, 
it was made a test question in many 
cases, invariably, I believe, in the case of 
Progressive members, that they should 
pledge themselves to the principle of 
control of the police by County Councils. 
[“ No.”] Iam notsure whether the test 
was not applied by electors who voted 
for Conservative members—[“ No.”|— 
but I think upon County Councils Con- 
servative members are in as decided a 
minority as they are in a majority in 
this House. But let that pass. If the 
ratepayers of London are really averse 
to the control of the police being placed 
in the hands of the County Council, as 
an hon. Gentleman opposite says they are, 
how does it come about that in so many 
instances elections were determined upon 
this question? Surely, it will not be urged 
for a moment by any hon. Member that 
the electors and ratepayers of London 
are so foolish, so blind to their own 
interest, that they would absolutely vote 
for power being flaced in the hands of a 
body they look on with feelings of dis- 
trust? It is because they see these 
strained relations, the existence of which 
the Home Secretary cannot deny, between 
the Home Office and Scotland Yard, that 
the vast majority of London ratepayers 
are so set upon having the control of the 
Police Force, which costs £1,700,000 
annually. A word upon what has been 
said as to the altered relations between 
lice and people in London. I know 
that to the great majority of Members 
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of this House it is not of very much im- 
portance whether the Police Force arro- 
gates to itself more power or remains in 
the position it has hitherto occupied. 
Most of us, fortunately—I am myself an 
exception—do not habitually come into 
collision with the police. I do not mean 
to say I do so habitually—but most of us 
do not often come into contact with the 
police, their functions, so far as we are 
concerned, being limited to opening cab 
doors and attentions of that kind. But 
with the vast bulk of the poorer popula- 
tion of London the case is different. 
Police supervision and police interference 
can make their lives intolerable to them. 
I appeal to any hon. Member who has 
knowledge of the labouring classes in 
London whether there is not grievous 
complaint of the interference in the 
daily life of the poorer population 
which is gradually being arrogated 
to itself by the Police Force. For 
these reasons I view with exceeding 
regret the appointment of another mili- 
tary gentleman to the office. From a 
Constitutional point of view I do sin- 
cerely regret the introduction of the 
military system into what has always 
been a civil force. I foresee that if mili- 
tary discipline and system is introduced 
into the Police Force, the scenes of riot 
and disorder, and the strained relations 
between the Home Office and Scotland 
Yard, which have existed for three or 
four years, will become intensified, and 
the time of Parliament, which should be 
devoted to subjects vastly more import- 
tant, will be taken up more and more 
every Session with the discussion of 
questions which should be dealt with by 
the London County Council. 

(9.32.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I shall not express any opinion 
as to the newly-appointed Chief Commis- 
sioner, as I should prefer first to see how 
he fills the office. And, with regard to 
the issue raised between the Home 
Secretary and Mr. Monro, as I have only 
read the letter of Mr. Monro and heard 
the speech of the Home Secretary, I 
feel I have not got sufficient data 
on which to pronounce an ‘ absolute 
opinion, but, with such data as have, Iam 
inclined to believe that the Home Secre- 
tary is right in regard to the matter 
of the resignation of Mr. Monro. A 
question seems to have arisen with re- 
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gard to police superannuation. But’ the 
Home Secretary is the Representative of 
Parliamentary control with reference to 
the police, and I hold that it is most 
essential that the Home Secretary should 
have this control so long as the police 
depend upon Parliament, and not upon 
the County Council. The question which 
arose was as to the amount to be granted 
to the police. I never yet heard of value 
attaching to the opinion of those who are 
to receive pensions. Of course, the Com- 
missioner and the police, being them- 
selves interested in the question of super- 
annuation, would naturally take a very 
favourable view of the matter in dis- 
cussing it; but what happened? The 
Home Secretary prepared a Bill and 
showed it to Mr. Monro, who objected to 
it, and said that if the Bill was not altered 
he should resign, and because the right 
hon. Gentleman did not make the altera- 
tions which were demanded Mr. Monro 
did resign. Now, I do not recognise 
that sort of thing asthe duty or the right 
of the Chief Superintendent or Com- 
missioner. If the Bill is a bad Bill, it is 
for this House to criticise and discuss it, 
when the Bill is brought in. The 
Home Secretary in the discussion would 
have stated whether the police approved 
of the Bill or not, but for the. Commis- 
sioner to menace, I may say, the Home 
Secretary with his resignation is con- 
trary entirely to my idea of the subordi- 
nation that the Commissioner ought to 
observe to the Representative of Parlia- 
mentary control. This Police Force is a 
positive army. What, I should like to 
know, would be the state of things 
in the Army itself were the House to 
set up the Commander-in-Chief against 
the Secretary of State for War? Of 
course, weshouldsupport theSecretary for 
War. I put aside politics altogether, and 
I say that so faras I know’ the details of 
the dispute, the Home Secretary is in 
the right, and his power should be up- 
held so long as Parliamentary control 
remains. Until the police are placed 
under the control of the County Council, 
I shall always act upon that principle. I 
think that Chief Commissioners are very 
much inclined to take too much upon 
themselves. Were they in the House 
it would be different, but now, in police 
matters, the House has to complain not 
to the Chief Commissioner, but- to the 
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Bills affecting the police. Unless we 
act on this principle there will be an 
end to all Parliamentary control, and we 
shall have the police becoming a sort of 
Preetorian Guard, and the Commisioner 
a sort of Preetorian Prefect, completely 
dominating this House and the whole 
Legislature. I think it the duty of all 
who share these opinions to back up the 
Home Secretary in his action ; otherwise 
there will be an end of all Parliamentary 
control. I now come to another point. 
I find that the Commissioner’s salary is 
£1,500 a year, and I doubt whether it 
would not be wise, seeing the position 
that official holds, the duties he has to 
discharge, and the large force of men he 
has to command, to grant a larger salary. 
But I have heard that Mr. Monro re- 
ceived £1,000 a year from the Secret 
Service Fund. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman who shakes his head _posi- 
tively say that Mr. Monro received no 
money from that fund? As I under- 
stand, Mr. Anderson did receive a con- 
siderable sum from that source for looking 
after detective business in America in 
regard to Irishmen, but this has been dis- 
continued since he became Assistant Com- 
missioner, and the duties have since been 
undertaken and the money received by 
Mr. Monro. This is most objectionable, if 
correct, and we ought to know exactly 
what the salary of the Commissioner is. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS : The Commissioner 
receives nothing but what appears on 
the Estimates. He has an Indian 
pension. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will go a step 
further, and inform us who is now at 
the head of this detective business in 
America ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That hardly arises on the Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: There are 
Assistant Commissioners. I want to know 
whether any of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners receive anything from the Secret 
Service money ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: No person down on 
the Estimates for a salary receives any- 
thing in addition to that salary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is an 
answer ; but I should like to know the 
relations of the police of Scotland Yard 
with the police and others in America. 
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There was a discussion in this House 
some time ago about the position of 
Mr. Hoare, our Consul in New York. 
It was shown that Mr. ‘Hoare had 
had communications from England in 
regard to police matters, and that he 
took up a position.as a sort of head of 
the Detective Department in the United 
States. I believe Iam right in saying 
that that business has been handed over 
to Mr. Fraser, Vice Consul, and I think 
we ought to be informed 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
do not see how that is relevant to this 
Vote. It might be raised on the Vote 
for the Home Secretary’s salary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, I will 
drop that point; but there is another in 
which I confess I am myself a little 
interested. There is a policeman of the 
name of Jarvis, who has brought an 
action against me for saying he was at a 
certain place at a certain time in America. 
Now, I want to know from the Home 
Secretary whether Jarvis is to pay for 
this or the police? I do not object to 
the police paying ; but if I win my case, 
and Jarvis cannot pay, I want to know 
whether the Home Secretary, or some- 
one in his Department, will pay the 
expenses? I do not know whether or 
not Jarvis has been put forward without 
any money against me ; but I know that 
the action may cost me £1,000 or £2,000, 
and I want.to know, if I win my case, to 
whom I am to look for my expenses. If 
Jarvis is being supplied with funds by the 
police I think the Home Secretary will 
admit that if I win I ought to have my 
expenses from those who are supplying 
him. As Jarvis’s salary is included in 
this Estimate, this is the time to raise 
the question. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: No; it is not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think it is 
included in this Estimate. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: As I have 
exhausted my criticisms, I may as well 
sit down. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
There is no salary in the Vote beyond 
that of the Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioners. 

*(9.42.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): I am sure all hon, Members will 
agree with me that these frequent acri- 
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monious discussions with regard to the 
London Police are not only most dis- 


tasteful to those who take part in them. 


but most injurious to the well-being 
of the police and of the people of 
London. It is not that the people and 
the police cannot get on well together, 
but it is the abominable system which 
exists that causes the trouble. Now 
that we have a London County Coun- 
cil, we say that the police should be 
placed under its control, in the same 
way as the Municipal Bodies in other 
cities and towns have control over 
their police. The people of London 
have made up their minds that they 
will no longer allow their police to be 
controlled by the Home Secretary, be he 
Liberal or be he Conservative. With 
regard to Mr. Monro’s resignation, the 
hon. Member for Northampton seems to 
be in possession of more information 
than we have got. We have only the 
statement of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I specifically 
said I knew nothing beyond the letter 
of Mr. Monro, and the statement of the 
Home Secretary. 

*Mr. CAUSTON: Then we are all in 
the same position. Whether the Home 
Secretary be right or wrong, I desire to 
say that the present system is bad, and 
we want to see it altered. That system 
brings hard and distasteful work to the 
police; it brings the Home Secretary 
into disrepute ; and there is no doubt 
that the ill-feeling between the police 
and the people will also bring about what 
we think is an unnecessary demand for 
an increase of the London Police Force. 
The only remedy is to place the 
police under the control of the London 
County Council. I quite admit there 
may be a necessity for a Government 
Imperial police. If the Government 
want a force for the protection of the 
Public Offices by all means have one, 
but do not let us have a police dictator- 
ship in London. Place the London 
police under the control of the London 
County Council, and you will establish 
good-will between the police and the 
people, and ease the labours of the 
Home Secretary. Of course, we cannot 
now discuss the details of the Super- 
annuation Bill. The police render special 
services, and should be specially treated ; 
they look after our property and our 

Mr. Causton 
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lives ; they give themselves up to their 
work almost in the same way that 
the clergy devote themselves to looking 
after our souls. Superannuation, no 
doubt, attracts respectable men to the 
Force ; but if in the Bill you are going to 
take away with one hand what you give 
with the other, you will do no good. 
What you want is a contented police, 
and if you have that you have a trust- 
worthy and reliable force. I cannot 
understand why the Metropolitan Police 
should not be as well paid as the City 
Police. It is absurd to say that the 
Metropolitan Police could not be con- 
trolled by the London County Council, for 
the City Corporation manages its own 
force. Inthe Cityyou have most valuable 
property requiring protection, and you 
never hear of the City Police being 
inefficient or discontented. I do hope 
that in the interests of the Home 
Office, for the sake of the peace of 
mind of the Home Secretary, in the 
interests of the welfare of the people 
of London as well as of the police 
generally, this short-sighted policy in 
regard to the management of the police 
will be abandoned. 

(9.52.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
should be glad to have an explanation of 
the item of £650 for the travelling ex- 
penses of Inspectors. 

(9.53.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I desire to ask an explanation of 
the item of £48,000 for clothing and 
other expenses of constables employed 
in the protection of public buildings and 
on other special duties. I have reason 
to believe that the special duty of some 
of these gentlemen was to go to Colorado 
in the interests of the Times before the 
Special Commission, and while pretend- 
ing to be on holiday engage themselves 
in finding out a large number of mares’ 
nests. We know it has been denied, but 
we know also that the denials were false, 
for we had men there as well as Her 
Majesty’s Government. Differing from 
some of my hon. Friends, I was delighted 
when I heard of Mr. Monro’s resignation. 
The more these permanent officials are 
put down the better. Mr. Monro made 
himself specially offensive to Irish Mem- 
bers. His conduct in connection with 
the Select Committee in regard to the 
hon. Member for North Louth was 
abominable. Therefore, the moment I 
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heard that Mr. Monro had resigned I was 
greatly delighted. It is always a good 
thing to get rid of the last man. 
the alleged payment of secret service 
money to the Chief Commissioner, I think 
we ought to know more on this matter. 
We know how it once transpired— 
although it had been denied—that a sum 
of £10,000 had been used in securing 
Parliamentary candidates. We are also 
aware that when there is a change of 
Government these things are sure to 
leak out, and we should like to know 
where it is the Chief Commissioner gets 
his perquisites from, if not from the 
Secret Service Fund. If he receives 
anything in addition to his salary it 
should appear on the Estimates. I agree 
that the salary attached to the office 
ought to be raised. I heard with some 
surprise the statement the other night 
that the Force was to be increased by 
1,000 men. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
increased the Force at the time of one 
of the explosions which occurred, I 
believe, on the day of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that if the people of 
London wished the police to be specially 
engaged for their protection when they 
were out enjoying themselves they would 
have to pay for it, and it would 
be necessary to add to the Force. 
It was proposed to strengthen the Force 
on a former occasion, solely on account 
of the presence of dynamitards in the 
Metropolis. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man is proposing an increase at a time 
when practically there is no crisis and 
no kind of disturbance. This second 
addition will make an increase of 2,000 
since five or six years ago, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby was the Home Secretary. Of 
course, if the men are over-worked, and 
have been kept on duty too long hours, 
it is quite right that an increase should 
be made. Still, I think the Government 
make an increase in circumstances which 
require very much more explanation 
than is afforded by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. This advance in 
the number of the police is really 
effected in a backstairs sort of manner, 
so that the cost may not come on the 
Estimates. I do not know how these 
things are arranged in London, but I 
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gather that there is no check whatever 
on the right hon. Gentleman, or on the 
number of men who are to compose the 
Force. I deprecate the observation of 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton with reference to setting up a 
Force in London, which is to be treated as 
a sort of Pretorian Guard. That 
expression was used by the Royal Irish 
Constabulary when they struck in 1882. 
Allow me to say that the two bodies are 
very different. The police of London, 
like the police of: Dublin, are of a pacific 
temperament, and are not supplied with 
bayonets and rifles, and powder and ball. 
They live amongst a civil population, 
and do not segregate in barracks. They 
are not subject to that close military dis- 
cipline. which prevails in the Irish Con- 
stabulary, and I do not believe that there 
is the slightest desire on the part of the 
London police in any way to set them- 
selves up as against the civil population. 
Having lived now for a long time in 
London, I may say that a more respect- 
ful body of men I do not believe ever 
had control of the streets of any 
Metropolis in the world. They 
are civil to a fault. It is not as if 
they knew you. Of course, coming about 
this House, one may expect extra atten- 
tion. But wherever you go the police of 
the Metropolis are universally, extremely, 
and consistently polite and courteous in 
their duty. That shows the advantage 
of having a domestic Police Force, un- 
controlled by stringent military discipline, 
which prevails in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. I think it would be a very 
unfortunate thing if any excitement 
were allowed to grow up among the 
constabulary in London, or if they were 
induced to combine in a hostile sense 
against Her Majesty's Government, 
because if, instead of moderate agitation, 
they were to take hostile means for the 
redress of their grievances, I believe they 
would only set the general body of the 
population against them, and the general 
body of the population is now largely in 
sympathy with them, and most anxious 
for the redress of their grievances. I 
believe that if the Government can at 
all manage to see their way to meet the 
just and fair demands of the men, the 
people of London, and the Members of 
this House, so far as the Estimates can 
be laid before them, would be prepared 
3 L 
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to goa long way in soothing down and 
dissipating the grievances and irritation 
of these men. I deprecate the sugges- 
tion of any attempt whatever to set up 
a Preetorian Guard. 

*(10.6.) Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor trae HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Sruart Worrtey, Sheffield, Hallam) : 
The hon. Member has asked a question 
with regard to an item of £625 which | 
appears on these Estimates as travelling 
expenses of Her Majesty’s Inspector of | 
Constabulary. I can assure the hon. 
Member for Leicester that these expenses 
have nothing to do with journeys to 
America. They are the expenses of the 
officers whose duty it used to be, before 
the Local Government Act, to satisfy the 
Home Secretary of the efficiency, not of 
the Metropolitan Force, but of the pro- 
vincial force, and whose duty it is since 
the Local Government Act, to afford 
information upon which can be given 
the certificate that is required before 
contributions can be made to the Local 
Police Authorities from the Imperial taxa- 
tion, which has been transferred to local 
purposes. The performance of that duty 
involves journeys to every county and 
every police borough in England and 
Wales. The hon. Member for East 
Finsbury (Mr. Rowlands) inquired 
why the Report of the Depart- 
ment Committee upon superannuation 
had not been produced. I do not 
know whether he was in the House 
when the Home Secretary spoke. If 
he was he must have noticed that the 
Home Secretary distinctly said. that the 
Departmental Committee separated with- 
out making any Report, on theground that 
Mr. Monro, most unhappily for the in- 
terests of the police and their adminis- 
tration generally, thought it his duty 
to separate himself from the deliberatidns 
of that Committee. As regards the 
Annual Report of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, which some hon. Members say 
ought to be issued at an earlier period of 
the year, in order that the House may 
have it in its hands when the Police 
Vote comes before it, I can assure him 
that I heartily sympathise with him in 
that desire. But the Commissioner of 
Police is most heavily burdened with 
the most anxious duties, and it is found 
in practice—I could quote precedents for 
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Report never can be brought out much 
before the month of August or Septem- 
ber. Itis true, I believe, that on one 
occasion it was got out, but the Police 
Vote was taken at a very late date. 
Since the disappearance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, the 
Debate has somewhat quitted the lines 
on which he sought to launch it. I had 
no doubt as to the result, and I felt sure 
that the very general concurrence which 
has been expressed in all parts of the 
House as to the conduct of my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary with 
regard to the unhappy differences which 
have arisen, would be endorsed and ap- 
proved by the great majority of this 
House. The Debate hassince proceeded on 
the familiar lines of a discussion of the 
Utopian idea of municipal control of the 
Metropolitan Police. I have always 
noticed up to the present evening that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby has been most careful to guard 
himself against anything like an approval 
of the municipal control of the London 
Police as against Imperial control. But 
on this occasion he has selected, if I may 
say so, the body of my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary to make a bridge 
whereby he may cross from one country 
to the other, deserting all the opinions 
gained in the hard experience of office 
that he may travel in a more convenient 
and pleasant land, in which he can gain 
electoral support. For my part, I main- 
tain that this House, 80 of whose Mem- 


bers are elected by constituencies in the 


Metropolitan Police area, while the other 
590, by the very condition of their hold- 
ing seats in this House, are residents 
in that area, is the most effec- 
tive Watch Committee we could have, 
accustomed as it is to investigate ques- 
tions of far larger importance and 
financial difficulty than are those con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Police 
Force. Not only that, but I maintain 
that there is quicker responsibility and 
sensitiveness to public opinion under the 
present conditions of control of the police 
than there would be were they controlled 
by the County Council, whose debates 
do not attract the attention nor involve 
the tremendous political consequences 
which attach to debates in this House 
on acts of the Executive. We 
have heard to-day of the discontent 
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which is supposed to réign in the 
Metropolitan Police Force. I have 
watched the government of that Force 
for four years, and having had relations 
with the Superior Staff, which I should 
always have been glad to have, I am 
bound to say that I am very sceptical 
about the reports of general and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction in ‘the London 

lice. There is not the smallest doubt 
that there has been’ a great deal of 
cooked up appearance of it in the news- 
papers ; the number of the meetings has 
been exaggerated, and I’ am not quite 
sure that there have not been reports of 
meetings which have never’ taken place. 
Sir, I think better of the Metropolitan 
police than to suppose they would engage 
in anything like the kind of agitation 
in combination with outsiders in which 
they have been represented in some 
prints as being engaged. I feel certain 
that, when reasonable ‘discussion is 
allowed of their claim on the one hand, 
and of the efforts which are being made 
to satisfy them on the other, in the end 
we shall arrive at a just and satisfactory 
settlement of the claims of the police, 
with due regard to the interests of-the 
ratepayers of London. I wish, Sir, that 
hon. Members had been inclined to let 
this subject alone. They come here, and 
with a light heart ask us to grant cer- 
tain demands for additional pay and 
allowances for the police. -I must say I 
feel inclined to ask them whether they 
have gone into the question at all of the 
additional burdens on the ratepayers? I 
believe were we to seriously entertain 
the demands of hon. Members the cost 
would involve a burden upon the rate- 
payers, much greater than the bulk of 
them are prepared to bear. I have said 
what I have with a full ‘sense of the 
value of the services of the police. Let 
it not be supposed that we do not recog- 
nise the good temper with which the 
police discharge their duties in all 
sorts of difficult circumstances in 
all hours, and in circumstances of 
hardship and exposure. At the same 
time, Sir, every proposal ‘of this kind 
must be examined not under the circum- 
stances of political and electioneering 
pressure, but in the cool atmosphere of a 
strict examination of the financial con- 
sequences of the proposals that may be 
made. I hope, Sir, after this discussion 
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the Committee may possibly be disposed 
to allow us to take this Vote, which, I 
can answer, will not be taken as giving 
the Government any encouragement or 
commission to deal otherwise than fairly 
with a Force which has immense claims 
upon the gratitude of the people, and as 
regards which I do not believe the 
statements that are made by certain 
gentlemen who sit in certain quarters of 
this House and represent them as being 
out of harmony with the people amongst 
whom they live. 

*(10.20.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): Perhaps I 
may, as a Metropolitan Member, be 
allowed to say a few words in reply 
to what has fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department. He says we have 
been engaged in a philosophical discus- 
sion, but whether that be so or not, one 
result of the Debate has been that it has 
brought the question of the control of 
the Metropolitan Police by the London 
County Council more than ever within 
the range of practical politics. One 
of the arguments by which the case 
brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby has 
been met, is that the House has been 
engaged in considering an ideal and 
Utopian system of a municipal control 
over the London Police. That I suppose 
means that the municipal control of the 
police, which answers so well in the great 
provincial towns, is ideal; and, at any 
rate, if it be ideal there the idea is one 
which might well be extended to the 
Metropolis. We object to these local Metro- 
politan questions occupying the time and 
attention of the House to the exclusion 
of the great Imperial questions with 
which it has to deal. We do not believe 
they can be properly discussed and 
decided in this House, and we think 
that they ought to be handed over to the 
representatives of the ratepayers in the 
County Council by whom they will 
receive proper consideration. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department has said that 80 
Members of this House who represent 


‘Metropolitan constituencies are resident 


in the Metropolis, have so strong an 

interest in its affairs, and may be relied 

upon by the ratepayers for the efficiency 

with which they will guard the interests 
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of the constituencies in this matter; but 


I would point out that by far the greater 


portion of the Metropolitan Members 
occupy seats on the otherside of the House, 
and that with but one exception none of 
those 60 or 70 Conservative gentlemen 
have spoken on this question this even- 
ing, although it is one affecting the 
discipline and the whole position of the 
Metropolitan Police. I cannot blame 
hon. Members opposite for not having 
taken part in the Debate this evening as 
the time has only, with great difficulty, 
been wrested from other matters of 
importance, and no one desires that the 
discussion should be continued at any 
great length. Still it is unfortunate 
that we should be confined to one 
solitary evening in the entire Session 
for the discussion of the whole 
question of the Metropolitan police, 
and this fact is in itself proof sufficient 
that these questions do not receive 
that consideration from the _ repre- 
sentatives of the London constitu- 
encies which they ought to receive. 
These are matters which do not 
affect the House of Commons as much 
as they affect the ratepayers; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary is greatly hampered and controlled 
by Acts of Parliament in dealing with 
them. At the same time, the ratepayers, 
who have to pay by far the larger por- 
tion of the cost of the police, have no 
direct voice in the decision of these 
questions. I will not, at this hour, go 
into the general question. I will only 
say that I think the real gravamen of 
the charge we make against the Home 
Secretary is not so much that he exer- 
cised the final control—for we are all 
agreed that he ought to exercise full con- 
trol over the Chief Commissioner so long 
as he is responsible for the Metropolitan 
Police in this House—as that these 
difficulties which have arisen ought 
never to have been allowed to get 
to such a head. We say that the 
right hon. Gentleman has shown now, as 
in former times, when we have had to 
discuss questions connected with his 
office in this House, that he is out of 
touch with the police and those having 
authority in that Force; and that he is 
unable sufficiently to control it, as is 
proved by the discontent which prevails 
among the men. The Under Secretary 
Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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for the Home Department denies that 
there is discontent in the force. Nobody 
believes or wishes that that discontent 
should come to a serious crisis ; but that 
there is a large amount of discontent 
I think few; in this House will deny. 
That discontent has, we say, arisen from 
the strained relations between the Home 
Office and the Police; and we cannot 
but attribute the fact to the action of the 
Home Secre himself. We, cn this 
side, are all agreed that the right hon. 
Gentleman might have handled the 
force with greater discretion and ability, 
and our experience of the way in which 
these questions have been handled in the 
past has shown us that he is altogether 
out of touch with the Force generally. 
This has brought us more and more to 
the belief that the only way in which 
the most important and vital questions 
relating to the Metropolitan Police can 
be properly discussed and decided is by 
placing that Force under the control of 
the Representative Council for London. 
(10.27.) Mr. PICTON: The Com- 
mittee was strongly disposed to pass this 
vote at once when the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department rose 
to make his speech; but the hon. Gen- 
leman has contrived to say several 
things which necessitate an answer, and 
so, therefore, to some extent, has pro- 
longed this Debate. I do not think that 
the hon. Gentleman was justified in the 
attack he made upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, in 
his absence, and I must object to the 
sneering remark that since the right 
hon. Gentleman had left the House the 
discussion had taken a more proper and 
natural tone. The right hon. Gentleman 
was only doing his duty in bringing 
forward his case against the action of 
the Home Department. From his ex- 
perience of the Department, and the 
high position he holds on the Front 
Opposition Bench, he was bound to bring 
before the Committee the profound un- 
easiness which exists in the public 
mind, and which has been occasioned by 
the friction which has subsisted between 
the Home Office and Scotland Yard, and, 
in fact, between the Home Office and 
the Police Force generally. Iam, how- 
ever, bound to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary made a 
very able and temperate and also a very 
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successful defence; but this does not, 
in the least degree, condemn the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
for having brought forward the case 
he has advanced. If we have a case to 
bring forward but are never to raise it 
in this House unless we are infallibly 
certain that there is nothing to be said 
on the other side, there will practically 
be an end to all Debate. It is for us to 
state our case and hear what the other 
side has tosay. If what is said on the 
other side is sound and satisfactory, we 
acknowledge it, but we are not to be 
blamed for stating our case as we re- 
ceive it from the regular sources of in- 
formation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary went, I think, a 
little out of his way in casting scorn 
upon the idea of our committing the 
Metropolitan Police to the care of the 
County Council. He made use of this 
singular observation—that this House is 
the best “Watch Committee.” What 
does he mean by calling this House a 
Watch Committee? I suppose he knows 
what is usually meant by the Watch 
Committee of a Town Council? The 
Watch Committee is not the whole 
Council. It is a small body selected 
from among the members of the Council 
because of their special knowledge of the 
duties of the Municipal Police. They 
are personally acquainted with the Force 
and they know the needs of the different 
districts in their towns and boroughs, 
and generally are well qualified to carry 
out the functions devolving upon them. 
The idea of comparing this House, com- 
posed of Representatives of constitu- 
encies from John o’Groats to Land’s End, 
as well as from across the Irish Sea, with 
an ordinary Watch Committee of a 
Town Council is the very height of 
absurdity. Beyond this, the right hon. 
Gentleman passed a slight upon what he 
termed “the small political consequence 
of the London County Coucil.” What we 
say is, that it is precisely because of its 
non-political character that the London 
County Council is the body best fitted 
for the duty of undertaking the control 
and management of the Metropolitan 
Police. But then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said this House was more sensi- 
tive to public opinion. I suppose he was 
thinking of the vote of last night. 


The London County Council is in direct 
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and intimate touch with all parts of the 
Metropolis. Remarks have been made 
about the kindness and attention of the 
police, but there is something to be said 
on the other side. The men are good, 
but the system is thoroughly bad. Ina 
force of 15,000 men, all cannot be perfect, 
and the system is likely at times to bring 
out the worst side of the character of the 
most arbitrary and passionate among 
them. The system leads them to believe 
that they are in many respects antago- 
nistic to the democratic movements of the 
time. They are taught it is their business, 
as far as possible, to put down all open- 
air meetings. They think they are the 
opponents of extreme Radical opinions or 
Socialism, as the case may be, and their 
action at times, when there are great 
assemblies of the people, is likely to 
irritate rather than conciliate. The 
recent meeting in Hyde Park affords 
one illustration out of many of the 
irritating manner in which the police 
are often made to act. I say “made to 
act,” because Iam quite sure that, under 
an ordinary Municipal Government, 
their own nature would lead them to do 
nothing of the kind. Those who attended 
the Hyde Park meeting could see that 
the police were made to interrupt it and 
to minimise the public demonstration of 
opinion as far as possible. It is con- 
tinually my misfortune to have to walk 
home through the streets very late at 
night, and I cannot help noticing the 
action of the police. I have repeatedly seen 
police constables needlessly interfere with 
the harmless jollity of people who, per- 
haps, had had a little too much to drink, 
but who were good humoured enough if 
they were only let alone. I remember 
two police constables at the corner of 
Tottenham Court Road, seeing three 
young men coming along Oxford Street 
singing, and seizing them by the 
shoulders, and pushing them across the 
street until they nearly fell on their 
faces. Cases are continually reported 
in the newspapers of men being run in 
at police stations without any special 
reason whatever. Several cases have 
occurred in which Police Magistrates 
have said they could not decide on which 
side the blame lay, but they strongly 
suspected the action of the police. I do 
not say that these cases cast doubt on 
the general character of the police, but 
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they illustrate my contention that the 
tendency of the system’ is rather to 
aggravate the worst features of the 
worst disposed men among them. The 
police ought to be a terror to evildoers, 
but not to ordinary citizens in the 
exercise of their ordinary rights. The 
polics ought to be recognised everywhere 
as the friends of the people in all their 
legitimate enterprises. The present 
state of things has given rise to con- 
siderable friction and irritation between 
the police and the people of London, and 
I do not believe this will ever be cured 
until the police are put under the 
management of the London County 
Council. 

*(10.36.) Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE 
(Finsbury, Holborn): I should not have 
risen to address the House but for the 
challenge of the’ hon. Member opposite. 
We are told that we have not attempted 
to answer the case that has been made 
against the Government. . We on this 
side of the House are not in the habit of 
making unnecessary speeches, and we 
thought it was useless to answer 
remarks which, so far as they required 
an answer, have already been answered 
by some of the hon. Members sitting 
opposite. I agree with what has 
been already said, that the frequent and 
acrimonious discussion of matters of this 
kind does not tend to the public 
advantage, and it seems to me that no 
facts have been brought forward. to 
justify the charges which have been 
made. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: Does the hon. and 
learned Member deny that there is 
dissatisfaction existing among the police? 

*Mr. G. BRUCE: Yes, I do deny it. 
I venture to think I know as much 
about the police than Gentlemen opposite. 
I have been in constant communication 
with them of late, and I deny absolutely 
that there is any dissatisfaction 
amounting to disloyalty among them. 
It is true that attempts have 
been made to stir up dissatisfaction 
among the police, but those attempts 
have failed. It is said on ‘the other 
side of the House that the people 
of London want the control. of the. police 
made over to the London County 
Council. The people of London want 
nothing of the kind. The people of 
Tondon think the London. County 

Mr. Picton 
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Council, as at present constituted, a 
most extravagant and inefficient body, 
utterly unable to confine its attention to 
its own business, and vainly meddling 
with the business of everybody else. 

(10.40.) Mr. NORRIS (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): I came to the House 
prepared to blame the Home Secretary, 
but, after listening to the Debate, I think 
my right hon. Friend deserves to be 
praised and supported. I am_ not 
satisfied that there is sufficient discipline 
among the higher ranks at Scotland 
Yard. In these matters there can be no 
such thing as dual control ; and if there 
has been any want of discipline, 
from Mr. Monro downwards, it is 
right that the Home _ Secretary 
should have put down his foot 
firmly. We are anxious that the 
superannuation allowances of the police 
should be ample, and even generous ; 
but I think that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have been the first to complain of 
the Home Secretary if he had attempted 
to induce the House to accede to the 
suggestions of Mr. Monro. This is an 
occasion when, with every sympathy 
for the police, we must put confidence 
in the Home Secretary, and that confi- 
dence I hope hon. Members will show 
by their votes. 

(10.44.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think 
Tam entitled to an answer to the two 
or three words I used earlier in the 
Debate. 

(10.45.) Mz. MATTHEWS: The hon. 
and learned Member wished to know 
whether Jarvis was paid out of the sum 
allotted for special duties. He has not 
been paid one penny out of that fund, 
nor has the sum of £1,000, or any sum 
whatever, been paid to Mr. Monro. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The mght hon. 
Gentleman has answered me in one way 
and not in another. I asked how it was 
that this man Jarvis was enabled to pay 
this visit to Colorado, and how it was 
that a certain journal in this country had 
aman placed at its disposition, when it 
was pretended that he was on_ his 
holiday. When this man got to New 
York he was detached from that place 
by the Consul there and sent to 
Colorado. It is.all very well to say 
that this man gets nothing under this 
Vote, but we are entitled to complain of 
the system whereby officers can be em- 
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ployed in this manner. What was: the 
man doing in America? Can it be pre- 
tended that an ordinary policeman could 
take a holiday in New York—a man who 
has only a salary of some 25s. a week? 
If this Vote is the only Vote in the 
Estimates for this purpose, it is singular 
that the expenses of police officers in 
occult and extraordinary duties can 
be screened, and that the House 
can have no check upon them. | It isan 
undoubted fact that this man went to 
America in the service of the Z7'imes, and 
yet it seems there is no means of 
checking the amount of money paid. 
If it was necessary to send this man 
away would his expenses be paid out of 
the Secret Service Fund and not out of 
this Vote? This isan attempt to blind 
Parliament. We have two grounds of 
complaint in the fact that Jarvis was 
detached in the service of the Z%mes, 
and that Mr. Monro compelled this un- 
fortunate man by a threat of dismissal 
to bring the libel action against the hon. 
Member for Northampton. Now that 
Mr. Monro has gone, I suppose that 
Jarvis will drop this action, because I 
do not imagine that this gentleman 
from the Crimea will be very much in- 
terested in the dignity of Mr. Monro, or 
in the maintenance of the truth df his 
letter to the Times. Jarvis will now 
4 have some peace. Hitherto his life has 
been made miserable. He had to back 
up Mr. Monro and the Home Secretary, 
and was compelled to make a statement 
to the effect that he was never in 
America at all, or at all events, only in 
New York for a short time—these words 
having been put into the mouth of the 
Home Secretary by Mr. Monro. I 
wonder whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has the same 
idea of the truth of Mr. Monro that he 
had, or whether he will receive that 
statement with some discount now that 
Mr. Monro has been compelled to resign. 
The Home Secretary made his statement 
to the House, I presume, on the 
authority of Mr. Monro; but did he 
attempt’ to probe the statement to the 
bottom ¢ I would suggest that he should 
get this new General whom he is placing 
in charge of the Police Force to ask this 
question of Jarvis whether, as a matter 
of fact, he did make this journey to 
Del Norte? Mr. Monro now is in rather 
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low water, but he: has a following 
amongst a certain section of the police 
and the public, and I would point out 
to the Home Secretary that it would 
further discredit him to get his successor 
in office to question Jarvis and find 
out whether, as a matter of: fact, he 
went further West than Mr. Monro 
informed the Home Secretary. In this 
way the right hon. Gentleman can go a 
long way in the direction of discre- 
diting the general way in which Mr. 
Monro discharged his ordinary duties. 
Will the Home Secretary say distinctly 
whether Jarvis went to America on 
Scotland Yard business or for a holiday? 

Toe CHAIRMAN rose to put the 
question. 

(10.55.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: If I 
receive no reply to my question; I shall 
move, Sir, that you report Progress. 

(10.55.) Mr. MATTHEWS: TI have 
over and over again stated to the House 
that Jarvis did not go to Del Norte, 
Colorado. What is the use of asking me 
what fund he was paid from ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Did he go to New 
York ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: He was not paid 
out of this fund, and he did not go-to 
Colorado. I have given the hon. Mem- 
ber the best information I can. Ido not 
know why Jarvis went to New York. 
I should think he went on public busi- 
ness. The suggestion that he went on 
his holidays is a pure joke. It is ‘as 
incorrect a statement as the rest of his 
version of this affair. 

(10.57.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The 
right hon. Gentleman has affected a very 
fine anger, but I can assure him that,'so 
far as I am concerned, I am completel 
indifferent to it. This is a matter whic 
has been raised several times before the 
House by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton and the Irish Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggests that I 
was joking when I asked if Jarvis had 
gone to New York ona holiday. I was 
doing nothing of the kind. The: state- 
ment was put forward either by Jarvis or 
his official superiors. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman gets up to reply to me in a 


‘splendid frenzy ; but let me tell him that 


if he wants to gets his Vote it is not 
by frenzy that he will get it. The right 
hon. Gentleman says he does not know 
what Jarvis went to New York for; but 
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the right hon. Gentleman ought to know. 
He was three times questioned about it 
by Metropolitan and other Members, and 
he ought to have taken the trouble to 
‘inform himself. He knew the Police 
Vote was coming on, and ought to 
have known that this question would 
arise. It will be raised again and 
again until the right hon. Gentle- 
man finds out where Jarvis went to. 
The matter in relation to Jarvis’s visit to 
Colorado was not made clear until after 
the Debate upon the Special Commission 
Report. The right hon. Gentleman 
must not suppose that the matter is 
going to be hushed up. If we cannot 
raise it on this Vote, we shall raise it on 
other Votes. There is one great dis- 
tinguishing feature which we possess, and 
that is that when we start a question we 
thrash it out. I ask a specific question. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman put to 
Mr. Monro’s successor the question 
addressed to himself as to the visit of 
Jarvis to Colorado ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I really think 
I must deprecate this discussion. Jarvis 
has brought an action, and the matter is 
before a Court of Law. Of course, I 
cannot express an opinion on the sub- 
ject ; but I believe I am in no way com- 
promising Jarvis when I say I under- 
stand that, as a matter of fact, Jarvis was 
at the time in question on leave in 
America. At any rate, if a man brings 
an action he should have an opportunity 
of thrashing the question out in Court ; 
itis hardly fair to Jarvis to prejudice 
the case by discussing it here. But 
there is a little matterof a personal nature 
in regard to which, perhaps, the Home 
Secretary will give me some informa- 
tion. It is, whether Jarvis is bringing 
this action with his own money, or using 
the public’s money—my money as a tax- 
payer? I do not want to press hardly on 
this man. I dare say he is not well off, 
and I have not the slightest objection to 
the Government giving him money. 
But 1 protest against Jarvis being put 
forward in this case. I assume that I 
shall get a verdict, and that that verdict 
will carry costs. [‘Oh,oh!”] Yes; it 
is an action for libel, and a verdict 
would carry costs. Well, I do not want 
the Government to give Jarvis money 
with which to bring an action against 
me, and then when I get my costs to 
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be told that Jarvis has no money. It is. 
only fair that if the Government provide 
Jarvis with money to bring the action, 
they should pay me my costs. 


Mr. MATTHEWS : The answer I gave 
to a question on this subject before was 
that Jarvis would bring the action at his 
own risk and cost. Perhaps the hon. 
Member for Longford will accept the 
reason given by the hon. Member for 
Northampton why I should not subject. 
Jarvis to cross-examination. I have 
given the hon. Member all the informa- 
tion I can. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The fact that an 
action has been brought against the hon.. 
Member for Northampton is no reason 
why information should be withheld from 
us. The Irish Members are entitled to 
have the information I ask for, irrespec- 
tive of any action against a newspaper 
proprietor. In my opinion, this man 
was sent to America to do the Times’ 
business ; and in order to mark my sense 
of the manner in which the man was. 
sent out I beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £100. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That a 
sum, not exceeding £37,586, be granted 
for the said Service,’—)Mr. 7’. M.Healy,) 
—put, and negatived. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to, 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday” 
next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


EDUCATION CODE (1890) [GRANT]. 
Resolution [June 13th] reported, 


“That it is expedient to authorise an ad- 
ditional Special Grant, out of monies to be 
provided by Parliament, to certain Elementary 
Schools, in pursuance of any Act of the present 
Session for making operative certain Articles of 
the Education Code, 1890.’’ 

(11.15.) Mr. PICTON : I do not see the 
Vice President of the Committee of the 
Council in his place, but I wish to urge 
upon the Government the point I raised 
in Committee, namely, the permanent 
stigma that is being cast on teachers who 
have not passed through a training 
college. These teachers only count for 
50 scholars, while those who have passed 
through a training college count for 60 
scholars. I haveshown how very strong 
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is the feeling amongst teachers of this 
class. I have shown the unreasonable- 
ness Of setting up an arbitrary test of 
this’ kind in place of a practical test, and 
I think the point might be further con- 
sidered. The only answer made by hon. 
Members opposite has been that if there 
is adeficiency of training college accommo- 
dation for Nonconformists, it is only for 
Nonconformists to put their hands in 
their pockets and build additional train- 
_ing colleges. That sounds very plausible ; 
but hon. Members forget that Noncon- 
formists have to put their hands in their 
pockets for a vast variety of objects 
which are already provided for members 
of the Established Church without any 
cost to themselves. Nonconformists 
have to build all their own places of 
worship and keep them up without any 
endowment provided for them by the 
State ; and besides, the training colleges 
under the Church of England re- 
ceive 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is now discussing the Code. This. is 
only a formal Resolution. The Education 
Code is down on the Paper later. 

Mr. PICTON: I understand this is a 
Resolution to make special provision for 
items of the Code. I shall object to this 
Report being received by the House, 
unless I have some assurance that this 
matter will be further considered. I 
do not ask for a promise that I shall get 
all I require; but Ido want a promise 
that the matter will be re-considered. 
The teachers feel themselves aggrieved 
by this odious distinction. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is quite out of order. He will be able 
to discuss this question when the Code 
Bill is before the House. This is 
purely a financial matter. 

Mr. PICTON : Then my only resource 
is to move the adjournment of the 
Debate. In the hope that I may get 
some explanation or assurance as to the 
application of this money, I beg to move 
the adjournment of the Debate. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is unreasonable to 
move the adjournment of the Debate for 
the purpose of discussing a point that 
can only be discussed on the Code Bill, 
and, therefore, I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will not persevere with his Motion. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, E.) : 
I think we are entitled to know from the 
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Vice President of the Committee of the 


| Council what are the particular items for 


which this grant is asked. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford) : This is purely formal. It is 
really to enable the House, later on in 
Committee, to provide the means for pro- 
posals in the Code Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I submit a 
question of order to you, Mr. Speaker? 
Let us take the case of the Budget Bill. 
That Bill goes through several stages. 
On the Budget Bill the different arrange- 
ments are discussed, with Mr. Courtney 
in the Chair. I presume this Resolution 
provides the ways and means by which 
the Bill can be worked. That being so, 
I would respectfully submit that on this 
Resolution it is in order to discuss the 
Code itself. 

(11.22.) Sm W. HART DYKE: The 
necessity for the Resolution arises in this 
way. There is a proposal in the Code 
that certain grants shall be given for 
poor schools in rural districts, and this is 
the money clause. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I think my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Picton) is labouring 
under a misapprehension. This does not 
touch the training colleges at all. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: For the sake of 
safeguarding the rights of Members, I 
beg to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether it 
would not be in order to discuss the 
clause of the Bill to which this Resolu- 
tion relates? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt it would 
be ; but my observation was that this 
is not the Resolution on which the whole 
Bill is founded, but only a Resolution 
with regard to this particular clause. 

Resolution agreed to. 


BARRACKS (CONSOLIDATED) FUND. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authoris* 
the charge on, and issue out of, the Consolidated 
Fund of any deficiency which there may be in 
the moneys provided by Parliament for the 
payment of the principal and interest of any 
sums borrowed by the Treasury, under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session for 
building and ing barracks and camps in 
the United Kingdom and in certain colonies. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next. 
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INLAND REVENUE REGULATION (RE- 
COMMITTED) BILL.—{No. 211.) 


COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 10 agreed to. 
Clause 11. 


(11.27.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: Ihave 
to move an Amendment on this clause. 
. The 1st sub-section imposes a penalty on 
anyone who obstructs a Revenue Officer 
in the execution of his duty. To that I 
have no objection. The 2nd sub-section, 
however, provides that if on the hearing 
it is proved that a defendant has unlaw- 
fully committed an assault, he may be 
convicted of the assault, though the 
charge contained in the information may 
have broken down. I object vory 
strongly to that provision, because it 
appears to me to violate an elementary 
principle of justice, inasmuch as it enacts 
that a man who’ is charged with one 
offence may be found guilty of another. 
I object mainly in the interest of poor 
men who may happen to be defendants. 
The case of the rich man, who comes 
into Court attended and protected by a 
cloud of counsel, is different. It appears 
to me that under this section a poor man, 
knowing, of course, nothing of the law, 
might be convicted of an offence to which 
his attention had never been called 
during the hearing, and which he might 
have means of disproving. In justice to 
the Government I ought, perhaps, to 
say that the Bill was submitted to a 
Committee, on which there were three 
very eminent lawyers from this side of 
the House. They apparently have 
allowed this curious innovation upon 
criminal practice to pass unchallenged. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) is one of those 
to whom I allude, and I am rather sur- 
prised that he allowed it to pass without 
challenge. It appears to me it is 
still more likely to produce in- 


justice in Ireland than in England. 
Now, in the first place, I do not see why 
in a matter of criminal procedure an 
‘officer of a Government Department 
should be treated with special indulgence 
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as compared with a private person, who, 
failing to secure one remedy, has to com- 
mence proceedings de novo. I do not 
see why there should be an exception for 
an official who has at command a lavish 
supply of the best professional advice. 
If an assault is committed, a conviction 
can be obtained under the Ist section of 
the clause, for it would by its nature be 
an obstruction if the officer was in 
execution of hisduty. But if the officer 


was not in the execution of his duty, . 


why should he be specially protected? I 
think it may lead to insolence and Jack- 
in-officeism not to be encouraged. There 
are precedents, it is said; and I admit 
that there may be in regard to indictable 
offences. For instance, in the case of a 
man indicted for embezzlement, if it 
turn out that the act does not in law 
amount to embezzlement but is really 
larceny, then the defendant can be 
convicted of larceny. But I want to 
point out this, that, in the case of 
an indictable offence, it is some act in 
connection with and part of the offence 
in its legal aspect ; but under this section 
it may apply to some different act 
altogether which might be’ brought 
against the defendant, and he might be 
convicted of it. The words of the 
section run— 

‘“‘Tf upon the hearing of the information it 


is proved that such person unlawfully com- 
mitted an assault.” 


Surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will agree that the words are very loose 
andslovenly. When? Upon whom? Under 
what circumstances? In what relation to 
the offence originally charged? Really, 
under these words, it appears to me, 
the defendant might be convicted if 
he committed an assault upon his wife 
long before. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man shakes his head, and I put an 
extreme case, but only to show how 
loose and slovenly is the language of the 
section. So far as words go, it would 
appear that if it could be shown a 
man had committed an assault long 
before then, under the . words of 
the section, he might be‘ convicted 
of that assault. Then there is a difficulty 
to which I invite the attention of the 
Solicitor General.. Sumn _ jurisdic- 
tion in respect to common assault depends 
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on the complaint made by, or on behalf, 
of the person aggrieved, and dismissal or 
conviction is a bar to all other pro- 
ceedings for a similar cause. Now, I 
want to put a question to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Will a conviction 
for a common assault under this section 
be a similar bar, or will it not? Which- 
ever answer the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man gives will, I think, be unsatisfactory. 
It is a logical dilemma. If the Solicitor 
General replies “ yes,” then the person 
aggrieved is deprived of the option 
secured to him by the general law of a 
criminal or civil remedy ; if “no,” then 
the defendant is liable to be twice prose- 
cuted for the same cause, contrary to the 
protection extended to persons under the 
general law, in cases of common assault. 
This is a fair illustration of the incon- 
venience of these casual incursions upon 
well-established principles of criminal 
justice. I understand that, before the 
Committee, it was urged that this sub- 
section should be introduced in the 
interest of the defendant himself, and 
that is a plausible argument I desire for a 
moment to deal with. It was said 
acquittal does not absolutely discharge 
the defendant ; he may still be proceeded 
against for assault, and that, under the 
present law, he is put to the incon- 
venience of having to appear and bring 
up his witnesses on a subsequent day. 
Well, let us see whether that argument 
advanced in the supposed interest of the 
defendant will hold water. I venture to 
think it will not, and for this reason : At 
the close of the hearing on the charge 
of obstruction, defendant is there in 
Court, and he can be charged instanter 
with the commission of assault ; and if 
he does not object, the Court then and 
there can proceed to hear and determine. 
That, the hon. and learned Gentleman 


will not dispute, is Common Law. | 


No doubt there are conditions under 
which the defendant might object, but 
ex hypothesi the defendant will be 
anxious to have the case settled then 
and there. I am rather jealous of these 
innovations. I think there isa tendency 
atthe present day in the direction of 
laxity in legal procedure, a reaction, no 
doubt, against the pedantic formalism of 
other days; but I thinka little too much 
laxity has shown a tendency to invade 


our Department of Criminal Law, and 
| 
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against the danger of this I make my 
protest. I have had some conversation 
with the Solicitor General on this 
subject, and he, in the most courteous 
manner, promised to explain his own 
view, and has even gone so far as to say 
that, if I am not satisfied with his ex- 
planation, he will be prepared not to 
press this alteration in our Criminal Law. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
13, to leave out all the words from the 
word “hearing” to the word “ accord- 
ingly” inclusive in line 20.—(Mr. 
Pickersgill.) di 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


(11.40.) Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir E. Crarke, Plymouth): It is of so 
much importance that this most useful 
Bill, which has been so carefully con- 
sidered, should be allowed promptly to 
pass into law, that I did say, and I am 
quite prepared to stand by it, that if the 
hon. Member feels it necessary to make 
a resolute opposition to this clause, I 
would rather yield on the point than 
lose the opportunity of passing the Bill. 
I said I hoped, and I still have that 
hope, to be able to satisfy the hon. 
Member that the alteration isa useful 
one, and in the interest of those persons 
whom the hon. Member has taken under 
his protection—that is to say, persons 
charged with offences of this kind who, 
for the most part, are poor persons. 
Such persons could now be charged with 
the offence of molesting, obstructing, or 
hindering an officer in the execution of 
his duty ; and if it turned out that the 
officer was not strictly in the execution 
of his duty at the time, and that it really 
was a common assault, the Magis- 
trate would be obliged to dismiss 
the charge originally brought, and then 
a new summons would be taken out and 
the defendant would get no costs. The 
defendant would have to answer that 
summons, the same facts would — be 
repeated in evidence, and he eould be 
convicted on the second summons. The 
only effect of this clause is, that if the 
facts proved before the Magistrate show 
that a common assault was corimitted, 
but not upon a man in the execution of 
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his duty, the matter could be dealt with 
at once on the facts, and without the 
necessity of a second summons and a 
second hearing, but the result would be 
the same as if there had been both. The 
hon. Gentleman has suggested that it 
might be on different facts, but that can- 
not be. If the hon. Member will look at 
the words of the section he will find that 
if on the hearing of the complaint against 
any person it is proved such person 
knowingly committed an assault, he is 
not entitled to be, and will not be, 
acquitted by reason of the failure to prove 
the offence in the first instance. The 
clause indicates that the Magistrate must 
take into consideration the facts given in 
evidence on the first information, and he 
is limited to this consideration. It is said 
that punishment may be inflicted forassault 
upon some one else, but if the hon. Mem- 
ber will examine the words, he will see 
that is not possible. It is a charge of ob- 
structing an officer in the execution of 
his duty, but if it be proved that the officer 
was not in the execution of his duty, 
then the defendant may not be wholly 
acquitted for his action, but is liable to be 
convicted for common assault. The 
alteration is a reasonable and practical 
one, and I do not believe it can injure 
anybody. I think it will be an advantage 
so to amend the law, but, as I said before 
so I say now, if the hon. Member desires 
to press the matter, I think the remainder 
of the Bill is of so much importance that, 
rather than imperil its passage, I will 
yield the point and allow the Amendment 
to be carried. 


(11.45.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): If the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman is willing to abandon the 
words, I need not take up time with 
argument in support of the Amendment. 
[“‘Agreed.”] Do I understand the sub- 
section will be abandoned ? 


Sir E. CLARKE signified assent. 


(11.45.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : The Solici- 
tor General takes a very moderate 
attitude. Although I was a Member of 
the Committee which passed the Bill, 


and recognise that it is extremely 


desirous that the officers of the Depart- 
ment should be armed with strong 


powers in the execution of their duty in 
Sir E. Clarke 
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the prevention of smuggling, I am 
glad the hon. and learned Gentleman can 
see his way to accept the Amendment, 
Ido not want to press my views, but I 
do think there is a great hardship in the 
manner in which such strong powers 
are given the Authorities against the 
ordinary citizen, while if the latter 
brings an action against an official, the 
official is hedged about with extra. 
ordinary protection. Observe that in 
case of conviction of offence against 
the officer, the Magistrate has no option 
but to inflict a fine of £100, not a fine 
up to that sum, it must be £100. While 
this protection is given to the officer of 
the law, if an officer of the law knocks 
down anybody in precisely the same 
manner, look at the way in which 
the officer is protected. Under Clause 
28 the complainant must bring an 
action within three months, and then he 
must give notice of action, which, of 
course, is a technical thing, and then on 
the offence contained in the notice the 
defendant may plead not guilty by 
Statute and may make tender of amends. 
Now, all subjects of Her Majesty should 
be equal, and no man should have 
privilege beyond that of an ordinary 
citizen if he knocks me down, and I 
submit these distinctions are not justifi- 
able. According to the Common Law 
Procedure Act the plea of not 
guilty by Statute was abolished. 
It was revived by Judge’s Rule in Ireland, 
but it is a monstrous thing, while an 
official is hedged about with so much pro- 
tection, thatan aggrieved person, in an 
unofficial position, should find so much 
difficulty in obtaining redress. In Com- 
mittee it was regarded as a very strong 
measure indeed, but the Government in 
Committee were assisted by some very 
able gentlemen, who represented the 
views of the Department, and the Com- 
mittee yielded ; but I must say I think 
there is rather a tendency to over- 
departmentalise under the influence of 
gentlemen suffering from what the 
Americans call “swelled head.” 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 12 to 27 agreed to. 
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Clause 28. 

(11.52.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I 
venture to make an appeal to the 
Solicitor General whether, in these 
modern days, it is not desirable to drop 
out such a provision as this. The House 
and the Committee have shown them- 
selves willing to arm the Executive 
Authority with ample powers for carry- 
ing out their important duties, and this 
is a most useful consolidating Bill ; but I 
appeal to the Government that when on 
the one hand they make it impossible for 


the Magistrate to mitigate the penalty 
on the subject, the subject should not, 


on the other hand, be so tightly fettered. 


in bringing an action. I look with sus- 
picion on any attempt against the 
Common Law. No doubt, executive 
officers have had this protection for many 
years, but have they not had it long 
enough, and has not the time arrived 
when such protection is no longer neces- 
sary? It would be well, when the 
Department is getting such valuable 
concessions as this Bill affords, that the 
Department should show that they do 
not wish to insist that their officers should 
have any more protection than other 
persons can claim when acting with 
illegality. I will not make any Motion 
until I hear what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman may have to say, but I am 
sure if a spirit of concession is shown 
there will be no difficulty about the Bill 
passing. 

(11.54.) Sim E. CLARKE: I am 
sorry I cannot consent to the omission of 
the elause, and I hope the hon. and 
learned Member will not press that upon 
the Committee. He is aware this is a 
Consolidation Bill, collecting into one Bill 
provisions scattered over several Statutes 
ina manner that made the administra- 
tion of the law somewhat cumbrous and 
difficult. The penalties and the pro- 
visions in the Bill do not involve any 
alteration in the law for the protection 
of officers in carrying ont their duties. 
I hope the hon. Member will not press 
for the exclusion of the clause now. I 
cannot consent to that in this Consolida- 
tion Bill. If an amendment of the law 
should hereafter be thought desirable, 
the matter could be very readily dealt 
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with. I would ask the hon. Gentleman 
to let the Bill go through now. 

(11.55.) Cotonzn NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I am sorry I do not see my way to 
accept that suggestion. I suppose, as 
the Government is in possession of a 
large majority, we must bow to their 
decision ; but we could amend the clause 
considerably if the Committee would 
give attention to it. In Sub-section A 
I will move the omission of the word 
“three,”.in order to insert “twelve.” 
I am afraid not many Members opposite 
have the Bill in their hands. Sub- 
section A declares that no action shall 
lie unless commenced within three 
months after the cause of action, and in 
addition to that there must be a month’s 
notice of action, which, practically, re- 
duces anyone who brings an action 
against an officer of the Inland Revenue 
to a period of two months. That is a 
very short time, and I think it would be 
only reasonable and judicious toextend the 
time to12 months. The Solicitor General 
says we are only consolidating the law 
from several Acts on the Statute Book, 
but I remember when I was on the 
Committee which dealt with the Criminal 
Law we found in that Committee the 
usual difficulty that the Government 
have, in consolidation, always the tempta- 
tion to improve the law at the same time, 
and all the Departments rush in and 
want the Act made more severe. It is 
rarely you find a Government with suffi- 
cient good sense to resolutely confine the 
Act to consolidation. If they would do 
that, and not attempt to improve the law, 
they might do much in eliminating Acts 
from the Statute Book and making the 
law moreclear. But they try to improve 
upon the existing Acts and make the 
law more severe, and this Bill is an 
instance. This, I think, affords a fair 
opportunity to provide that the Inland 
Revenue should not have the special 
protection afforded by this limitation of 
time. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
32, to leave out the word “three,” and 
insert the word “twelve.”—(Colonel 
Nolan.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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(11.58.) Dr. KENNY (Cork, S.): 
I beg to second this Amendment. It is 
obvious that a man may receive very 
serious injuries in a contest with an 
officer of the law, and may not for many 
months discover the extent of them. 
Yet, practically, the officer escapes 
liability if the action is not brought 
within three months. I think the 
Solicitor General might make some con- 
cession on this point, and take advantage 
of a Consolidation Bill to make an 
oppressive law less oppressive. As the 
Amendment is in that direction, I 
support it; and I hope the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, if he cannot accept 
12 months, will agree to extend the 
time to six months. 


(12.59.) Sm E. CLARKE: I hope 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
recognise that we are acting upon the 
suggestion he himself made, and in a 
Consolidation Bill wish to consolidate 
and not alter the law. This clause is not 
an alteration of the law, it is a repetition 
of what is on the Statute Book. It is 
extremely important that in respect to 
actions brought in respect to alleged 
assaults there should be a proper limit, 
and I hope in a simple Consolidation Bill 
the hon. Member will allow the clause to 
remain as it stands. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress: to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. —(No. 239.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PHARMACY ACT (IRELAND) (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 241.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Ms. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to explain that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Cork has withdrawn his 
objection to this Bill on the understand- 
ing that the hon. Member for North 
Longford will move his Amendment on 
the Report stage. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Of course, it is 
understood that the Member for South 
Belfast will facilitate us as regards the 
Report stage. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Cer- 
tainly. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

Dr. TANNER: I hope it is perfectly 
understood that the hon. Member for 
South Belfast will give every possible 
facility to enable the Medical Profession 
in Ireland so to deal with this Bill as to 
pass it in the form in which it will meet 
their necessities. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I have great 
pleasure in giving that pledge. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
But if this Bill passes through Committee 
without amendment will there be an 
opportunity of amending it on Report ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: If there is no 
Amendment there will be no Report. 

Clause agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Clause 22 be omitted.” 

Agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next. 


DEVOLUTION OF ESTATES BILL.— 
(No. 125.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


LAND REGISTRY. 
Copy ordered— 


“ Of Return showing the nature of the fees 
amounting to £3,828, received by the Land 
Registry Office in the year ending on the 31st 
day of March last, and distinguishing the 
amount received in respect of the registration 
of titles.” —(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 240,] 
House adjourned at ten minutes 


after Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next. 


An Asterisk at the convmencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 23rd June, 1890. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE AND AVONDALE. 

Tat LORDCHAMBERLAIN reported, 
That the Lords with White Staves had 
(according to order) laid before Her 
Majesty their Lordships’ Resolution of 
Tuesday last, relating to the place and 
precedence of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale in this 
House; and that Her Majesty was 
pleased to say She would give directions 
for a chair or seat to be prepared for 
His said Royal Highness on the left 
hand of the Cloth of Estate. 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Victor Christian Edward of Wales, 
having been created Earl of Athlone 
and Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
was introduced between His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the 
Garter King of Arms, the Earl Marshal, 
and the Lord Great Chamberlain attend- 
ing, and was placed in a chair on the left 
hand of the Throne. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Read 1°; to be printed; and to be 
read 2" to-morrow.—(The Lord Balfour.) 
(No. 122.) 


THE ATTENDANCE OF PEERS. 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE, in rising to 
call attention to the attendance of Peers 
in the House of Lords, said: My Lords, 
T have noticed lately in all the speeches 
I have read the extueme popularity of 
what I believe is called the historical 
argument. I feel that in this proposal 
which I am about to bring before your 
Lordships’ House I am in some danger 
of fulfilling in my own person an his- 
torical illustration. In the year 1789 
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an indirectly celebrated character, a 
certain Dr. Joseph Guillotin, devised 
| the use of that instrument of death which 
was at once called by his name, and in 
1792 Dr. Guillotin himself was within 
an ace of putting into motion in his own 
person the machinery he had devised. 
Now, my Lords, I am afraid that I might 
myself be the first person to come under 
the operation of the proposal which I am 
going to develop to your Lordships, but 
there is this difference between Dr. 
Guillotin and myself, that whereas Dr. 
Guillotin was, more or less, the victim of 
the vexatious circumstances which sur- 
rounded him, I, under this proposal of 
mine, keep my fate actually in my own 
hands. I think it would be very desir- 
able at once to divest the Notice which I 
have put upon the Paper of vagueness, 
and to explain the naked principle of the 
idea which underlies that Notice. Mr. 
John Bright advised somebody who 
asked him to suggest a good rule for 
making a forcible speech, to confine him- 
self to one idea, and I propose to confine 
myself, as far as possible, to one idea this 
evening. To put it into the very plainest 
English, I am going to ask your Lord- 
ships to consider whether it might not, 
for many reasons, some of which I shall 
endeavour to give, be advisable to con- 
sider the expediency of making a Vote 
in a Division in this House during any 
Session depend upon a certain number of 
attendances during the Session immedi- 
ately preceding it. To put it still more 
clearly, I will take the. case of Lord A 
(whom we will consider a purely ima- 
ginary personage) and a few hypothetical 
dates. Lord A, we will say, has not 
attended a certain number of times 
represented by X in 1891. He would 
appear in a list in 1892, which could be 
prepared by some impartial authority 
from an available source, for I believe 
our attendances are already recorded on 
the Journals of your Lordships’ House, 
as having lost his right to vote during 
1892; but Lord A during 1892 could 
redeem his right by his attendances 
during that Session to vote again in the 
Session of 1893. That, my Lords, is the 
principle of the proposal. Of course, 
the smoothness of working of a principle 
of that kind depends upon a great 
many details, and the consideration 
of details, I think, depends upon a 





stage of deliberation, which in this case 
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I. am conscious may riever be reached, 
but which I should like very much to 
see reached. If Lord A happened to be 
an ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, or an 
ex or present Master of Buckhounds, the 
fulfilment of those duties might be con- 
sidered grounds of exemption; and I 
think if Lord A was Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions or Board of Guardians, and 
did a great deal of useful work for his 
county, that might be again a reason 
for exemption, or if he were travelling 
in the colonies, or was away from 
ill-health, those also would be reasuns 
for exempting him; but exemptions of 
that kind do not at all, I think, affect 
the general principle which I put before 
your Lordships this evening. I may, 
perhaps, say here that I would not, of 
course, expect from any of your Lord- 
ships an expression of anything like 
approval of the proposal this evening. 
People like sometimes to have time to 
make up their minds upon any subject, 
while other people dissent quickly— 
generally speaking they approve more 
slowly. Therefore, all I propose to do 
this evening is to make good my case as 
far as Iam able; and if I receive any- 
thing like a measure of encouragement, 
say within 10 days or a fortnight’s time, 
I would bring up a Motion and carry it 
to a Division for the appointment cf a 
Committee to consider how far the pro- 
posal is reasonable and useful, and to 
report to the House upon it. I may 
remind your Lordships that this course 
was followed in 1868, when the question 
whether proxies should be continued or 
discontinued was referred to a Select 
Committee of this House, the delibera- 
tions of that Committee resulting in a 
Standing Order doing away with 
proxies which has never been repealed, 
and is still in force. I am very clear 
myself that, assuming any need of 
reform in your Lordships’ House, that 
reform should begin within the House 
itself. I do not think any reform which 
necessitates an Act of Parliament is a 
reform which can be wisely considered. 
I think if we could devise any reform 
which would make the House more use- 
ful, and which could be carried out in 
the form of a Standing Order, such 
reform should be carefully and wisely con- 
sidered. Upon that point I should like to 
quote a very eminent authority, Sir 
Edward Coke, who says :— 
Lord Ribblesdale 


{LORDS} 





‘¢ Whatever matter arises concerning either 
House of Parliament, ought to be discussed and 
adjudged in the House to which ‘it relates, and 
not elsewhere.” 


Well, my Lords, I think there may he 
two cardinal objections to this proposal, 
which I shall try to anticipate. Those 
objections will probably come from two 
sets of people, representing different. 
opinions. Objections may come from a 
section of your Lordships who may say— 
“We grant there may be some value in 
your proposal, but we dispute altogether 
the possibility for this being done by a 
Standing Order or Resolution.” That 
is the first objection which I anticipate. 
The second may come from those of your 
Lordships who will say—-“We quite 
admit that you can do this by a Standing 
Order, but we think what you are pro- 
posing is only a quack remedy.” IfI 
can answer the first of those objections 
which I am anticipating, I think I shall 
establish the ‘“possibleness” of my 
proposal. If, on the other hand, I can 
answer the second, I think I shall have 
established its usefulness and reasonable- 
ness. If I can answer both, whatever 
may be the measure of your Lordships’ 
approval, I shall have justified myself, 
perhaps, in the view of the House for 
bringing this proposal before it. . For I 
can assure your Lordships that I feel 
very strongly that to bring forward a 
measure of this sort in your House in 
at all a frivolous spirit would be a most 
extraordinary proceeding. Now, my 
Lords, I approach the first part.of this 
subject, which I will call the Constitu- 
tional difficulty, with considerable diffi- 
dence. The ability to deal with a 
question of that kind depends so much 
upon absolute clearness, and that again 
depends so much upon habit, that people 
who have not that clearness and habit 
inust feel considerable diffidence. Ona 
celebrated occasion, Lord Lyndhurst in 
this House recited, I believe from 
memory, every black-letter authority, on 
a very important proposal whlch was 
brought before the House. It was an ex- 
traordinary effort of memory, rendered 
necessary, 1 believe, by the fact that his 
eyes would not permit him to read his 
notes. It appears, however, that on that 
occasion Lord Lyndhurst got his way 
not by the weight of his black-letter 
authorities, but by the weight of his own 
personal authority and the vivid impres- 
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sion which he created in the House. I 
can hope for no succour either from per- 
sonal authority or from vivid impression; 
but.perhaps I may advance this plea that 
I at once reassure your Lordships I shall 
quote no black-letter authorities upon 
the subject. Now, my Lords, I will 
proceed to handle the Constitutional 
difficulty which might be raised in this 
matter, that is that my proposal cannot 
be carried out by a Standing Order. 
Assuming an unanimous approval— 
which cannot obviously be assumed in 
regard to a measure of this sort—I 
believe that such a proposal as this could 
be carried out without any Standing 
Order. I believe it could be carried out 
by what is called a Constitutional under- 
standing. Of course, your Lordships 
are aware that as Peers we all have the 
undoubted and absolute right to sit upon 
your Lordships’ Court of Appeal; bat by 
a Constitutional understanding it is an 
understood thing that no lay Lord does 
sit upon that Court of Appeal, and that 
the lay Lords have entirely given over 
the exercise of their judicial functions to 
the Law Lords. Well, I think, on that 
analogy, the same thing could be done 
here. I believe that this proposal conld 
be carried out by a Constitutional under- 
standing. But, my Lords, I think it 
would be far better done by a Standing 
Order, as was done in the case of 
proxies by the Standing Order to which 
I have just alluded. I have explained 
what was done then: and as that 
Standing Order can be vacated by giving 
two days’ notice, although you might 
pass a Standing Order on the lines I have 
suggested you would not be committing 
yourselves to any absolutely irremediable 
error. There would be no_ great 
machinery necessary to set it in 
motion, and upon notice you could vacate 
that Standing Order. Of course, a 
Standing Order, as long as it is in force, 
is absolutely binding upon the Members 
of either House of Parliament, which- 
ever House passes it, and either House 
of Parliament has absolute control over 
its Members witha view to making them 
obey that Standing Order. It has been 
suggested to me that such a Standing 
Order might bring us into an embarras- 
sing law-suit, and that some stiff-necked 
Peer might dispute the authority of the 
Order and bring a law-suit against the 
officers of the House. It is quite true, 
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of course, that a Peer might force him- 
self past the Clerk, and having got rid 
of the Clerk, score out his own name 
with a chalk pencil; but I think that 
would be sucha solitary instance, and 


the Peer who would adopt that courages 


ous mode of making the correction he 
desired would be such an isolated 
individual, that that is not a contingency 
which we need keep very much before 
us. But I think Mr. Justice Stephen, 


in summing up in the case of “Bradlaugh 


v. Gosset,” decided that where there is 
no legal remedy there is no legal wrong, 
and although a Peer might feel himself 
very much aggrieved by such Standing 
Order he could not get any remedy for 
it as he could against an infraction of 
the law. My Lords, I hope that will 
serve to show that as far as the Consti- 
tutional difficulty goes it can be met by 
a Standing Order. Now I come to the 
second objection, which I anticipate— 
that it may be urged against me that 
what I have to propose is only a quack 
remedy. I dissent from that altogether. 
I think that the affirmation of any such 
proposal and putting it into force would 
ba a distinct advance in the Constitu- 
tional morality of your Lordships’ House. 
In that we are accountable to no con- 
stituents we incur, I think, very much 
graver responsibilities, and that we should 
on that account devise every possible 
safeguard against in any way over- 
doing or abuse the exercise of the 
powers entrusted to us. But, my 
Lords, it may be said that this plea 
is altogether too theoretic, and that I 
ought to find some plea which is not 
so abstract or theoretic. I believe that 
the House would become more useful 
if in this way it became more seemly, 
and that increased usefulness would 
be the result of increased seemliness. 
A very keen critic, Mr. Bagehot, whose 
work on the subject Professor Dicey still 
considers incomparable, speaks on this 
point so very much better than I can 
speak myself, that perhaps your Lord- 
ships will allow me to read his own 
words. Mr. Bagehot, in his work on the 
English Constitution in the chapter on 
the House of Lords, says— 


* As far as politics go there is profound truth 
in Lord Chesterfield’s axiom, that the world 


must judge of you by what you seem, not by’ 


what youare. The world” (says Mr. Bagehot) 


‘*knows what you seems, it docs not know, 


what you are. An assembly, a revising 
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assembly especially, which does not assemble, 
which looks as if it does not care how. it 
revises, is defective in a main political ingre- 
dient. It may be of use, but it will hardly 
convince mankind that it is so.”’ 


And in another place Mr. Bagehot says— 


‘¢Some day or other the slack attendance in 
the House of Lords will destroy the House of 
Lords.” 


"My Lords, instances could be multiplied 


of the usefulness and the self-help 
which may be begotten by appearances, 
and I think if the House should affirm 
a principle of this kind your Lord- 
ships would find more business to do, 
and I believe we should be altogether 
in a better position as a part of the body 
politic to bring about—I believe it would 
require an Act of Parliament—a state 
of things which would lead to Bills 
being carried on from one Session to 
another, and to make arrangements for 
a better and fairer distribution of busi- 
ness. I hope, my Lords, you may 
see the temporal discretion of getting as 
much as we possibly can into touch with 
the times we live in, and of adapting our 
own ideas to the altered condition of 
political society. We live in days of 
legislation—as we recently heard in 
your Lordships’ House—in days which 
many people consider days of over- 
legislation. That means that occasions 
may arise much more frequently or 
rapidly than they have hitherto done 
where the two Houses of Parliament will 
differ—not come into actual collision, 
because I think the fears of actual 
collision between the two Houses are 
much exaggerated, and that those 
occasions are much more rare than people 
who goabout agitating would have their 
audiences believe; but differences of 
opinion must arise, and I think it would 
be well if we could doaway with the old 
reproach that the decisions of the House 
of Commons are reversed or are liable to 
be reversed and rejected by a majority of 
Peers, who at no other time give any 
sign of political life or political responsi- 
bility. We shall thus get rid of an old 
reproach, and by getting rid of it give an 
answer to the only arguable objection 
to the House of Lords. My Lords, what 
we should remember now, is that we 
are the revising assembly of a democracy, 
we are the revising assembiy of a House 
of Commons which is every day becoming 
Lord Ribblesdale 
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more important, because it is becoming 
more representative. I think, my Lords, 
in justice to your opinions, if they are 
open to the objection that those opinions 
are carried by a majority which at no 
other time shows any sign of political 
responsibility or political life, that 
objection should be removed. That I 
hold is an objection which, although it 
may not be fatal, goes a long way to 
obscure and outweigh the justice and 
value of the opinions which your Lord- 
ships arriveat. Well, my Lords, so much 
for the question of quack remedy. There 
is one more advantage which I claim for 
my proposal, which is that it provides a 
convenient and automatic channel for 
disposing of that more or less historical 
personage the “black sheep.” It also 
provides a similar convenient and auto- 
matic channel for some Peers who do not 
care about attending to politics. They 
would be freed from, in some respects, a 
false position. After all, it is not an 
absolute certainty that because a Peer 
has succeeded to a seat in the House of 
Lords, he has succeeded to an inclination 
for politics, and it may reasonably be 
supposed that he finds other directions for 
the exercise of his talents or inclinations 
which are more congenial to him. Those 
Peers will disappear without any beat of 
drum, and, as far as the black sheep are 
concerned, without any invidious finger 
of scorn being pointed at them. That is 
all I have to say upon that point. My 
Lords, I am wel] aware that this House 
rests upon ancient deference, custom, and 
tradition. As a lover of the House, I 
should be the very last person to wish to 
say anything which would in any way 
impair that ancient tradition or that 
ancient deference, but I have yet to 
learn that either an institution or an 
individual impairs the respect which 
is due to him by converting his 
rights into responsibilities or by giving, 
as it were, hostages to his privileges. I 
thank you, my Lords, for having listened 
so kindly to what I had tosay. I hope 
your Lordships will give the proposal I 
have tried to outline to you, your full 
consideration, and I hope you will be 
advised in this matter, not by me, but 
by a very wise man who said that “In 
the long run the retention of a froward 
custom was more likely to lead to diffi- 
culties than positive innovations. 
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*Tus LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): My 
Lords, in the absence of my noble Friend, 
who has been unexpectedly called away, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to intrude 
myself upon the House upon this 
occasion. I have no wish, as I am sure 
your Lordships will understand, to treat 
that which has been brought forward so 
feelingly and seriously in any other way 
than seriously, but, at the same time, I 
do not think it satisfactory that we 
should be called upon to discuss that 
which is not before us in any material 
shape or in a shape in which we can 
form a deliberate opinion as to its 
working. The proposal thrown out is 
simply that there should be in this 
House a species of self-selection—a plan 
by which people who selected themselves 
in one Session should be the acting 
people in the next. Though it is, doubt- 
less, most desirable to my mind that we 
should have meritorious persons taking 
their part in the proceedings of the 
House of Lords, it seems hardly the 
best’ way for securing this object that 
Peers should be allowed to select them- 
selves. Mere attendance in this House 
does not give one any special idea of the 
qualifications of those who may so attend. 
Nor is it possible, I think, to carry into 
effect the proposal of my noble Friend, 
which, as I understand it, is that ifa 
Peer had not attended a certain number 
of times, say in the last Session of 1889, 
he would have been disqualified, and is 
to be deprived of the right to vote in 
the present Session of 1890; but though 
he is not to be allowed to vote, the 
House, apparently, is still to have the 
advantage of his eloquence. The 
great objection to the proposal is 
that it involves an interference with 
the summons which the Queen sends 
to those who sit in this House. 
A Peer has received the Queen’s sum- 
mons to come here and perform that 
duty which it has been so emphatically 
announced to-day is incumbent upon him, 
of advising upon the dangers and con- 
ditions of the State. I should like to 
know whether, when he is cut off from 
his Vote, he is to be cut off from speech, 
and whether we are to lose the benefit 
of that wisdom which he may possess 
though he may not have been in atten- 
dance during the preceding Session. His 
right of speech, I understand from the 
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noble Lord, would remain to him, but he 
would be really considered as in fact 
qualifying himself in the course of the 
Session going on for voting in the 
Session to come afterwards. Therefore, 
I suppose he would be coming here and 
you would not put a prohibition upon 
the use of his tongue, though you might 


the use of his Vote. But it certainly | 


would, as far as I understand it, be an 
interference with the Queen’s summons 
to the Peers, calling upon them to advise 
in this House upon the affairs of the 
State. My noble Friend seems to be 
under a misapprehension as to the 
attendances in this House. No doubt, 
except on one or two occasions this 
Session, there has not been a large 
attendance; but, as a matter of fact, 
everybody who is a Peer, with the excep- 
tion of about 150, including several 
Members who are filling high offices 
abroad, have attended—that is to say, 
there has been an attendance at different 
periods during the Session of more than 
400 Members of your Lordships’ 
House. What, then, would be the 
case if this Resolution of my noble 
Friend were carried? Why should we 
wish that all Peers should be in atten- 
dance here when there is no business % 
I see from the Journals there was, for 
instsnce, one occasion when the atten- 
dance fell very low, but if you look at 
what the business was that was put down 
for that night you will see at once that 
it would be absurd to ask the attendance 
of a great number of your Lordships for 
the purpose of disposing of business when 
no business was on the Paper to be done. 
With regard to the right of sitting in 
your Lordships’ Court of Appeal, 
there is no doubt in your Lordships’ 
hands, if you wish to exercise it, 
the power of sitting upon the legal 
questions which come before the House, 
and if you were present ard attended 
to all the evidence and arguments 
brought forward you would have a right 
to vote. But as amatter of practice that 
right has been given up longago. A 
change has been made in recent years 
by which it is required that there shall 
be a quorum of Law Lords. By the Act 
which was passed in that matter the 
House resumed its power which at one 
time was threatened to be taken away. 
My noble Friend seems to think that 
this proposal would be a remedy for 


| 
| 
| 
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something which I cannot make out to 
exist. What is it that is to justify the 
disqualification here? Is it the slack 
attendance that my noble Friend com- 
plains of ? There has been always present 
anumber of Members amply sufficient 
to do the business before the House this 
Session, and if my noble Friend had 
attended upon the Committees he would 
have seen that there has been not only 
a large attendance upon those Com- 
mittees, but that there was a degree of 
care and anxious watching over the 
different measures brought forward 
which would show that this House was 
exercising that power of revising legisla- 
tion which he seems to think so especially 
belongs to it. The noble Lord. rather 
takes away from us any desire to execute 
him with his own guillotine, to follow 
his own analogy, but I cannot help 
observing that, from a Return which I 
have had put into my hands, my noble 
Friend has only attended eight times 
out of the 57 occasions on which the 
House has sat this Session, and I do not 
think it is a very advantageous thing 
that this House should be governed by 
theory instead of by practice. The noble 
Lord has not afforded us the advantage 
of the practice of his theory, either in 
the House or on the Committees of the 
House, for I have received the terrible 
information that in his great desire that 
this House should exercise its revising 
powers upon the matters which come 
before it he has not himself exercised his 
revising powers once during the last four 


years. My Lords, I value theories very 


much, but, at the same time, I do notthink 
that those of us who have been in constant 


-attendance in the House should be taught 


by those who have not attended, or that 
we should be corrected by those who 
would themselves seem to deserve the 


-eorrection which they would apply to us. 


Tagree with the noble Lord in saying 
that any reform of the House should come 
from within. I do not think it would be 
very advisable that we should be brought 
into.strong collision with those who 
would wish to reform us from without. 
But I think I may say this, that the 
House has been endeavouring to, even if 
it has not succeeded, bring about a 
state of things by which the legislation 
passing through the House should be 


-carefully examined. I know that some 


of your Lordships differ as to the value 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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of those Committees which sit weekly 
for several hours on each occasion 
for the purpose of carefully examin- 
ing the legislation which comes before 
them, but I feel certain that if those 
Committees did not exist the House 
would in full assembly make it its duty 
to go carefully through those measures 
which might be brought before the 
House. There are alwaysin the House, 
we may feel sure, those who would take 
care that that was done. 1 may mention 
one noble Lord who sits opposite, Lord 
Herschell, whom I do not see there at 
the present moment, who would take 
care that that duty was performed. I 
am sure there is no one in this House 
who is not convinced that any legislation 
which might be brought before the 
House would receive attention and care 
from the noble Lord, and that, if neces- 
sary, your Lordships would have an 
opportunity of carefully revising it. 
My Lords, I have had a very short ex- 
perience of this House, and I should not 
have thought of addressing you upon 
this occasion had it not been for the 
sudden absence of my noble Friend ; 
but I would venture to express the hope 
that your Lordships will not go into the 
theoretical experiments which are, 
I believe, quite contrary to the 
terms upon which your Lordships 
sit in this House. I do not think 
it is advisable in any way to 
deter Peers from coming to this House. 
Supposing you were to inform indirectly 
in that way all those who had not 
attended last Session, by way of in- 
viting them to attend more regularly, 
that they should not have speech or 
vote—or if speech no vote—during 
next Session, of course they would not 
come. No man would come to the 
House if he were bound by such a 
Standing Order as that. In my opinion 
such a Standing Order would be wholly 
illegal. It would be contrary to the 
terms on which your Lordships are sum- 
moned to this House. You are bound 
to give your advice and votes while you 
are here, and if yon desire to do any- 
thing of this kind it must be done by 
legislation and not by a Standing Order. 
It would be a most unreasonable thing 
that any Member of this House, 
who has been absent a good deal 
during one Session, should have ta 
explain to your Lordships the reason 
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‘why he was absent, the mission upon 
‘which he was engaged, and whether or 
not the reasons which he might be able 
to give were sufficient to bring him 
within the exemptions mentioned by the 
noble Lord. That is not the way in 
which I think your Lordships can arrive 
at a wise conclusion upon this subject. 
There are those who think that great 
reforms are needed in this House. I 
confess I am not one of them; but much 
may be done, and one way in which 
the value of your Lordships’ House may 
be maintained will be by a steady 
perseverance in the work in which we 
‘are now engaged—that is, in looking 
most ~ carefully into those legislative 
measures which are committed to your 
care. 


*Ear. GRANVILLE: My Lords, Iam 
sometimes accused of not being so ex- 
treme a reformer of the House of Lords 


as I ought to be, but I think the 
noble Lord the Lord President of the 
Council has been a little too hard in 
dealing with my noble Friend. I 
think that everyone who heard him 
must have been struck not only with 
the substance of his speech but with 
the extreme moderation of his tone in 
bringing the matter before your Lord- 
ships’ attention. I think it is part of 
the merit of the noble Lord that he did 
not directly propose the change to which 
the noble Viscount objects, but he merely 
stated that his wish was to ascertain 
how far it would be in accordance with 
the feelings of the House, not to adopt 
this particular measure, but to go so far 
as to appoint a Committee by which the 
matter might be considered in all its 
bearings. Now, I agree with a great 
deal that the noble Viscount has said. I 
agree that there is practically a better 
attendance in this House than there is 
popularly supposed to be ; and I entirely 
agree with what, perhaps, is not so well 
known to the public as it ought to 
be, the immense advantage which has 
already accrued to the legislation passed 
from this House by the work done by 
the very numerons body of Peers in the 
Standing Committees lately appointed. 
But the noble Viscount seems to think 
there is no grievance at all. I think a 
grievance: is felt. Whether yon can 
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remedy that grievance inthis wayorin any | 


other way I do not at present undertake 
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to state; but I do most distinctly state 
that it is.thought a very objectionable 
thing by the public with regard to the 
proceedings of this House, that whereas 
our normal numbers are few and generally 
composed of pretty nearly the same class 
of Peers, perhaps, once or twice during 
the Session, when there is a measure of 
very great importance to be considered, 
Peers who have not shown the slightest 
aptitude, or the slightest liking for any 
political subject come down to the House, 
and, by merely giving their votes, convey 
very often a very erroneous view of the 
opinions of the House of Lords. 1 
entirely agree with both the noble 
speakers that any reform had better 
come from within, but I disagree with 
the noble Viscount that for such a reform 
as this a Bill would be required. I 
think there are great objections to a Bill, 
not fatal objections at all, but I think it 
would be unwise of the House of Lords 
to volunteer to lay themselves, as it were, 
on the dissecting table of the House of 
Commons, excepting on the ground 
that a very large and important 
measure justified it. And besides 
that, such a Bill, if it .were possible, 
should come backed up by the full 
authority of its being a Government 
measure, brought in by a Government 
who naturally command a majority in 
the other House. But I do not think 
this matter, which is one entirely con- 
cerning our own procedure, is one which 
requires a Bill. If, indeed, it affected 
any right of the Crown, or of the House 
of Commons, that would be a very 
different thing, and there, I think, the 
necessity for a Bill would arise, but with 
regard to a mere question of procedure, 
I am quite sure you have the power of 
dealing with it yourselves if you think 
it is advisable so todo. Certainly, after 
the very decided opinion that the noble 
Viscount has given on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I can hardly, 
unless some unexpected support come to 
my noble Friend from other quarters, 
suppose that he will wish to insist upon 
the matter being referred to a Commit- 
tee, but I should be glad if some of the 
non-official Members of the House 
would, on a subject of this sort, for it is 
obviously not at all of a Party character, 
express their opinions as to what they 
think, for the sake of the House, wonld 
be desirable to do. sedan 
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“Toe Ears or SELBORNE: My 
Lords, I agree with my noble Friend 
who has just spoken with regard to the 
tone and spirit in which this proposal 
has been introduced by the noble 
Lord near me. I certainly should 
not be inclined myself in a summary 
way to reject the principle of the pro- 
posal; but Iam bound to say that I do 
feel a difficulty in looking upon this as 
@ question merely of procedure of the 
House. The proposition is in substance, 
under certain circumstances, to exclude 
Members of the House who have a right 
to be present in it from the power of 
voting in its proceedings, not for any 
fault they may have committed which 
might justify suspension or anything 
more, but simply for non-attendance 
inthe previous ygar. I will not say, if 
precedents could be found by any 
Committee which might be appointed, 
that the Commitiee might not come to a 
conclusion that this might be treated asa 
matter of procedure, but at present I 
own I feel a great deal of difficulty about 
it. If we look to the other House no 
one would suppose it would be constitu- 
tional for the House of Commons, by a 
general Resolution or Standing Order, 
to exclude from voting some of its 
Members, unless upon grounds of neces- 
sity for the maintenance of its order 
or the regularity of its proceedings. 
While, therefore, I do not at all say that 
if a Motion were made for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee upon this subject I 
should oppose it, I am bound to say that 
my present impression is, in such a case 
as this it would be going beyond the 
powers which the House has to regulate 
its own business to carry out such a 


’ proposal. 


CONSOLIDATION OF STATUTES. 
QUEST1ION—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Eart STANHOPE, in rising to ask the 
Lord Chancellor whether any scheme 
could be recommended to Parliament by 
which the consolidation of Statutes could 
be more easily effected, either by the 
Statute Law Committee or by some 
other body, said : My Lords, before ask- 
ing the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack the question which stands in 
my name, I hope I may be permitted to 
say a word or two in explanation of the 
object of the question. I have, for a 
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considerable period, noticed that Con- 
solidation Bills are, from time to time, 
brought before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and it is obviously quite impossible 
for the general body of Members of 
either House to consider a matter of so 
technical a nature as the consolidation of 
one Statute with another. There exists, 
as your Lordships are well aware, a 
Statute Law Revision Committee, which 
revises all the Statutes from time to 
time, and a great number of the old 
Statutes have already been so revised ; 
but, as regards the consolidation of 
Statutes, it is such a purely technical 
matter to consolidate Statutes as re- 
quiring special legal knowledge that I 
should be very glad to see some body, 
either the Statute Law Revision 
Committee or some other body, which 
could be made answerable for the 
work of consolidating the Statutes 
appointed to perform that work before 
the Bills come before the consideration 
of either House. My Lords, it is withim 
my recollection that in 1875 there was a 
very long Bill which was considered in 
another place—that was the Public 
Health Act of 1875. In that Statute 
there were 343 clauses. I was in the 
House when that Bill was going 
through, and I am sure it was quite im- 
possible for any Member to form an 
opinion upon numerous cl: uses without 
having all the previous Acts before 
him. Then there has been another 
Bill of the kind passing through 
your Lordships’ House, the Lunacy 
Acts Consolidation Bill. That Bill 
also has about 350 clauses. My object 
in asking this question is to elicit 
from my noble and learned Friend some 
expression of opinion as to whether it 
would be ible or not to have some 
body to consolidate these very long 
Statutes. The Parliamentary machine 
is already somewhat out of gear ; and 
when your Lordships observe the num- 
ber of questions which are asked not 
merely upon notice in another place, but 
the hundreds of other questions which 
are asked without any notice at 
all, to us outsiders not understanding 
the technical part of Bill-drafting 
it seems a matter of ordinary common- 
sense that these matters should be 
delegated to some body other than the 
Houses of Parliament. Ido not mean 
that Consolidation Bills should be with- 
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Bankruptcy 


drawn from passing through all their 
stages ; all I mean is that it is impossible 
for either House of Parliament to con- 
sider them in Committee, and it is for 
that reason that I venture to ask the 
noble and learned Lord the question 
which stands in my name. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, Iam sorry to say that I am unable 
to suggest any improvement of the 
existing system under which the con- 
solidation and revision of the Statute Law 
proceeds, except to recommend Parlia- 
ment (in another place) to allow the Bill 
presented for that purpose to pass as 

rapidly as possible. It is not necessary 
for me to repeat, what I have frequently 
asserted, my acknowledgment of the 
accuracy combined with speed which 
has characterised the work of the Statute 
Law Committee since I have had occasion 
to deal with it. I have been glad to 
learn that the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons which has recently 
examined the Statute Law Revision Bill 
confirms my opinion. ButI am sorry to 
say a very serious check has for the 
present apparently paralysed the work, 
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just when it was making most satisfac- 
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tory progress. The Statute Law Bill 
was blocked at the end of last Session ; 
and, notwithstanding every effort which 
has been made, the prospects of com- 
pleting the new cheap edition of the 
Revised Statutes on which we are engaged 
seems further from realisation than it 
was 12 months ago. I trust, however, 
that this unfortunate delay is only o 
temporary obstacle to a most useful 
work. 

ome adj ourned at twenty minutes 


‘ive o'clock till to-morrow 
io quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 23rd June, 1890. 


MAHARAJAH OF REWAH (PETITION). 

Ordered, That the Petition of the 
Princes and subjects of the Maharajah 
of Rewah, presented 10th June, be 
printed and circulated with the Votes.— 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND). 
Return ordered, “Of the pein in the Bankruptcy Court, Dublin, 
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QUESTIONS. 





SALT TAX IN. ORISSA. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I beg 

to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government of India 
ewould grant a Commission to inquire 
into the whole question of the Salt Tax 
in Orissa, and the effects resulting from 
the administration of the tax -being 
placed under the Madras Authorities ; and 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Report from the Bengal 
officials concerning the present manner of 
levying the tax and its result on the 
population ? 
_*THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
No, Sir. In the opinion of the Secretary 
of State it is not necessary at present to 
appoint a Commission. A special Report 
has been called for respecting salt affairs 
in the district of Orissa. 


THE REGISTRAR GENERAL’S 
RETURNS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that, accord- 
ing to the last Report of the Registrar 
General, in addition to 25,132 cases in 
which the cause of death was “ ill defined 
or not specified” in medical certificates of 
death, 15,747 deaths occurred in Eng- 
land and Wales, in 1888, in which the 
cause of death was not certified either 
by a medical man or coroner; and 
whether, taking that fact into considera- 
tion, Government will consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the sufficiency of the exist- 
ing law as to the disposal of the dead, 
for securing an accurate record of the 
causes of death in all cases, and specially 
for detecting them where death may 
have been due to poison, violence, or 
criminal neglect ? 

“Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): There 
were 25,132 deaths in 1888 in which the 
cause of death was “ ill-defined or not 
specified,” and 15,747 deaths in which 
the cause was not certified by either a 
medical man or coroner ; but it is not the 
fact that the 25,132 deaths were all of 
them cases in which there was a medical 
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certificate, or that they were in addition 
to the deaths in which there was no 
certificate forthcoming. The great bulk 
of the 15,747 uncertified deaths are, Iam 
informed by the Registrar General, 
included in the 25,132 deaths in which 
the cause was:either not specified or not 
sufficiently defined for due classification. 
As regards the 15,747 deaths without 
medical or coroner’s certificate, it must 
not be assumed that these were all cases 
in which there was no medical attend- 
ance. Many of them were, doubtless, 
cases which had been attended by, un- 
registered medical practitioners, who 
cannot give legally recognisable certifi- 
cates. The proportion both of deaths in 
which the cause is ill-defined or not 
specified and of uncertified deaths has 
been gradually diminishing. Thus, in 
the years 1881-1887 the proportion of 
the ill-defined deaths averaged 5°7 per 
cent. of all deaths registered, but in 1888 
it was only 4°9 per cent. As regards un- 
certified deaths, the proportion in 1879 
was 4°7 per cent., and this fell gradually, 
until, in 1888, it was 3:1 per cent. As I 
stated in reply to a previous question 
of the hon. Member's, the Registrar 
General has good reason to know that a 
very large proportion of the cases of un- 
certified deaths are reported by Registrars 
to Coroners prior to their registration, 
although those officers, in the exercise of 
their discretion, decide that it is un- 


to entertain the question of the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee this Session, 
but I will promise the hon. Member 
that the question of the expediency of 
such a Committee shall be carefully 
considered during the recess. 


TREATIES OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Certral): 1 beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if a representative of 
the trading interests of Canada, 
Australasia, South Africa, and India, will 
be appointed to the Committee now in 
process of formation, to consider the 
Treaties of Commerce which are about to 
expire? 

*Tne PRESIDENT or tae BOARD oF 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): No, Sir. It is proposed to confine 
this Committee to representatives of the 
commercial interests in the United King- 





dom. 
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The South 


- Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: Then in 
what way is the colonial interest to be 
considered ? 

*Sr M. HICKS BEACH: The com- 
mercial policy of our self-governing 
colonies, with one great exception, is 
altogether different from our own. 
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BETTING PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the action of the 
Recorder of Liverpool in some prosecu- 
tions of betting clubs which have 
recently been before him, in which the 
defendants succeeded in getting off; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the case of the “ Waterloo Club,” and to 
the evidence that it was a betting club, 
and to the summing up of the Recorder 
in this case, in which he is reported to 
have said that— 

“ The Legislature had never taken a decisive 
course in regard to betting. Betting under the 
Act of Parliament had a special meaning, 
namely, that one person paid or received what 
was wagered by others. It would not be 


against the Act if two members of the club 
made a bet, and the one paid the other.” 


The defendants were found not guilty on 
the charges of “keeping,” “using,” 
“ permitting,” and “assisting ;’ whether 
his attention has been drawn to the case 
of the “Tarleton Club,” in which the 
defendants had been fined by one of the 
City Justices for keeping the club open 
for betting purposes, which conviction 
was quashed by the Recorder of Liver- 
pool upon an exception taken by the 
counsel for the defendants to the convic- 
tions, on the ground that they proceeded 
against the defendants as owners or 
occupiers of the premises, whereas, 
though they were shareholders, the 
premises were rated as occupied by the 
Tarleton Club Company, Limited; and 
whether:he is prepared to recommend 
legislation to remedy these defects in 
the law, as evidenced by the above 
cases ? 

__ Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, ££.) : I am informed by the 
learned Recorder that the report of what 
he said in the case of the Waterloo Club 
as not accurate. What he did say was 
shat the Legislature had never prohibited 
betting, or made it unlawful, but had 
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only made bets irrecoverable by law. He 
also said that the statute 16 and 17 
Vict., cap. 119, under which the 
defendants were indicted, had been held 
to apply to places where money was 
received in advance on one side, and not 
to betting generally. Unless this club 
could be proved to be such a place the 
defendants were entitled to their 
acquittal. With regard to the Tarleton 
Club, the defendants had been convicted 
as “owners” and “occupiers.” There 
was no evidence that this was the case; 
as the counsel for the Justices admitted. 
The above cases do not, therefore, dis- 
close any serious defect in the law ; and 
I can hold out no hope of legislation on 
this subject at any early date. 


African Company. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can give to the House 
any information in respect to the negotia- 
tions now proceeding for the settlement 
of Swaziland ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. pz Worss, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): I regret 
that the negotiations have not reached 
a stage at which it would be possible to 
give the House any information except 
that Her Majesty’s Government are at 
present waiting for a reply from the 
Government of the South African 
Republic to the latest communications of 
Sir H. Loch. 

Me. S.. LEIGHTON: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman inform the House: what 
the purport of the instructions sent to 
the High Commissioner is ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: It is impos- 
sible for me to give the House that 
information. 

Mr.. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say when the 
Government will be in a position to 
furnish the desired information ? 

Baroy H. pp WORMS : The length of 
time that must elapse will depend onthe 
time it would take to get the answers 
from the South African Republic. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he can inform ‘the 
House: what is the estimated extent in 
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square miles of the territory placed by 
Royal Charter under the control of the 
South African Company, and the esti- 
mated population of the native tribes 
inhabiting it ; whether Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
the Chairman of the Company, is under 
an obligation to report to the High Com- 
missioner of South Africa, or is indepen- 
dent of him; and whether he can say what 
is the number of soldiers or police in the 
employ of the company, and what is the 
name of the officer in command of 
them, and from whom he receives his 
commission ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: No territory 
is placed under the control of the 
British South African Company by the 
Royal Charter. The effect of that 
Charter is to enable the company to 
exercise as a corporation any concessions 
and any powers of control granted by 
local rulers. Mr. Rhodes is not chair- 
man of the company. As one of the 
officers of the company (managing 
director in South Africa), he is bound 
under Section 18 of the Charter to com- 
municate freely with the High Com- 
missioner, and to pay due regard to any 
requirements, suggestions, or requests 
which the High Commissioner may 
make to him. The number of police in 
the company’s employment is believed 
to be 500. There is also a body of 150 
miners and settlers, called pioneers. The 
officer temporarily in command of the 
police is Colonel Pennefather. He, of 
course, receives from the company an 
commission which he may hold for the 
purpose of his police command. 

Mr. S. LEIGHTON : Is he obliged to 
report to the High Commissioner ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: Any action the 
Company may take they are bound to 
report to the High Commissioner. 


CYPRUS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any step has been 
taken to meet the wishes expressed to 
Her Majesty’s Government by the de- 
putation from Cyprus last year, either in 
the way of reforms in the civil adminis- 
tration or of relief from taxation ; and, if 
so, whether he will state what changes 
have been introduced ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: The views of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the 
Tepresentations of the deputation from 

Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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Cyprus will be found in the Parlia- 
mentary Paper C, 6,003, recently dis- 
tributed, especially in the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch of the 22nd of March, 
1890, at p. 23. Various reductions of 
expenditure have been made, and some 
other reforms will be initiated, as 
described in the papers referred to; but 
it would be impossible to state the par- 
ticulars within the limits of an answer. 

Mr. S. LEIGHTON: I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
question on the Estimates. 


LUNACY. 

Mr. W. CORBET (Wicklow, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department when the 
Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
for the year 1889 will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Commissioners that this Report is 
now with the printers, and they hope to 
be able to lay it on the Table of the 
House at the end of the week. 

Mr. W. CORBET: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland when the Report 
of the Inspectors of Lunatics for the 
year 1889 will be laid upon the Table ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums 
hope to be in a position to lay the Report 
in question upon the Table of the House 
during next month. 


NEW DOCK AT GIBRALTAR. 

Sm J. SWINBURNE  (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he will 
undertake, with reference to the proposed 
construction of a graving dock at Gibe 
raltar, to follow the precedent set in 
the case of the Somerset Dock at Malta, 
and submit to Parliament all designs 
and papers referring thereto before 
entering into any contract or arrange- 
ment for its construction ? 

Tue FIRST LORD of tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamiron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The design and details of the 
Somerset Duck at Malta were not sub- 
mitted to Parliament, but certain corres- 
pondence and plans showing the position 
of the new dock were presented to 
Parliament after the work had beem 
taken in hand. The responsibility for 
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The Governor of 


the selection of a suitable site and plan 
of the proposed dock at Gibraltar must 
rest with the Government, and the Board 
of Admiralty are fully prepared to accept 
that responsibility. 


CARDIFF RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in ‘the Western 
Mail, of the 19th instant, in which it is 
reported that great dissatisfaction exists 
among the Rifle Volunteers of Cardiff, 
in consequence of the amalgamation of 
the two detachments; whether, in con- 
sequence, only very few members attend 
e; whether it was a well known 
fact that the amalgamation was very 
distasteful and would be resented ; 
whether previous to the amalgamation 
both detachments were numerically 
strong and efficient ; and whether he will 
cause an inquiry to be made, in order to 
make arrangements that will be satisfac- 

tory to members of both detachments ? 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The amalgamation referred 
to was a regimental arrangement, which 
would have been carried out much earlier 
if it had not been for debts on the part 
of one of the detachments. Itis reputed 
that since the amalgamation the attend- 
ance has improved, and that the strength 

is greater than before it took effect. 


UPPER DIVISION CLERKS. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the Treasury Minute 
relating to the Upper Division Clerks 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I regret that I must 
refer my hon. Friend to several previous 
answers I have given, explaining the 
reasons for the length of time’ which it 
takes to deal with this important 
question. 


ENGLISH HOPS. 

Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the United States Go- 
vernment intend to increase the duties 
upon English hops by 25 per cent. ? 
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*Tut UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
cusson, Manchester, N.E.): According 
to a late edition of the Tariff Bill pub- 
lished in America, it appears that the 
duty on British hops is to be raised 
from 8c. to 15c. (4d. to 74d.) per lb., or 
nearly doubled. 


NOME OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether complaint has been made 
that the plastering, or a portion of it, at 
the new Metropolitan Police Office has 
been sub-let by the contractor toa piece- 
master named Charles Peak ; whether 
complaint has been made that the sub- 
contractor is an unfair employer ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
a report of a case tried at Bow Street on 
10th June, when the said Charles Peak 
was summoned by four plasterers for 
money due to them, and condemned to 
pay the claim and all costs; and 
whether complaint has been made that 
the plastering is being done in an im- 
perfect manner, and with adulterated or 
inferior material, so that the Clerk of 
the Works has been compelled to con- 
demn some of the work ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : Charles Peak was 
employed by the contractor to superin- 
tend the work of the plasterers at the 
new Police Offices. He was not a sub- 
contractor. He was paid a weekly wage, 
and he did not pay the men or supply 
the material. He engaged the men, and 
had the power of dismissing them. No 
complaint has been made to the Receiver 
of Police that Peak is an unfair employer. 
I have not seen a report of the case in 
question, but I am informed that it had 
nothing to do with Peak’s employment 
at the Police Offices. Complaint has 
been made that some of the architraves 
and mouldings had not been done in 
accordance with the specifications. They 
have been condemned by the architect, 
and will be made good by the contractor. 
The further services of Charles Peak 
have been dispensed with. 


THE GOVERNOR OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies when does Lord 
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Carrington’s term of office, as Governor 
of New South Wales, expire ; has any 
successor been appointed to succeed him ; 
and whether the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has unofficially submitted 
the name of Lord Carrington’s successor 
to the Prime Minister, Sir Henry Parkes; 
or is it his intention to do so? 

Baron H.p—E WORMS: Lord Carring 
ton has expressed a wish to resign in 
November. No successor has yet been 
appointed. The Secretary of State’s 
Despatch of the 8th July, 1889, presented 
to Parliament in the Paper C,5828, shows 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to consulting the Colonial Governments 
before appointing Governors, and I have 
nothing to add. 


ZANZIBAR. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg io ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to the statement contained in an 
interpellation to the French Government, 
of which, according to a Reuter’s Des- 
patch dated Paris, 19th June, M. Deloncle 
has given notice to the effect that in 
1862 Lord Cowley, on behalf of Great 
Britain, and M. Thouvenel, on behalf of 
France, signed a declaration by which 
the two countries mutually agreed not 
to interfere with the independence of 
Zanzibar, and that Germany gave her 
adhesion to this declaration in 1862; and 
whether any such agreement as that 
alleged was entered into between France 
and this country ; and, ifso, was the con- 
sent of France to the abrogation of the 
agreement obtained before entering into 
the arrangement regarding Zanzibar, 
announced in Lord Salisbury’s Despatch 
to Sir E. Malet of the 14th inst. ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The agreement 
in question was entered into, but Her 
Majesty’s Government are not of opinion 
that it is interfered with by the assump- 
tion of a Protectorate of the dominions 
of the Sultan with his full consent. 

*Dr, CAMERON : Is it true, as stated 
in an Exchange telegram published this 
afternoon, that satisfactory communica- 
tion has passed between the French and 
English Governments on the subject of 
the Protectorate of Zanzibar ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : No, Sir; that 
is not true. I can only say that informa- 
tion of the intention of England to assume 
this Protectorate has been conveyed to 

Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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the French Government, . but it had not 
reached the hands of the Minister when 
he made his speech on the matter to the 
French Assembly. Information has been 
conveyed, but no reply has yet been 
received. 


MILITIA NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 
Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for . 


War why non-commissioned officers of 
Militia Corps (on Army engagement), 
performing the duties of pay sergeants of 
companies during training, are not re- 
munerated in the same manner as those 
performing similar duties in the Regular 
Forces ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The allowance 
given to the Regular Forces was granted 
when the captain’s contingent allowance 
was modified. No change has been made 
for the present in the contingent allow- 
ance of the Militia captains ; but should 
any be adopted, the subject raised by 
the hon. Member will not be lost sight 
of. 


THE INLAND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENT. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether in the case of en- 
tailed estates it is the practice of the 
Inland Revenue Department on the 
succession of each heir to charge any 
Probate, Succession, or other Death Duty 
in respect of heirlooms such as jewels, 
gold and silver plate, books, &c., often of 
great value; if so, upon what scale ; 
and, if not, can he explain on what 
grounds ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Heirlooms, such as 
jewels, plate, pictures, and books, are 
charged with Probate Duty as part of 
the personal estate of the deceased person 
who, by his will, directs them to be held 
as heirlooms ; but they are not charged 
with any Legacy or Succession Duty so 
long as they are enjoyed in kind only by 
any person or persons not having any 
power of selling or disposing thereof, so 
as to convert the same into money or 
other property yielding an income; but 
when the heirlooms are actually sold or 
disposed of, or come to any person having 
power to sell or dispose thereof, or having 
an absolute interest therein, then Legacy 
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Dr. KENNY (Cork, S.): Is it true) 


that in regard to the Hamilton heirlooms 
no duty has been charged upon them, 
and will Succession Duty be not charged 
as the result of the sale of the so-called 
heirlooms ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked for notice of the 


question. 


METROPOLITAN POST OFFICE 
COUNTERMEN. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I had intended to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has received 
a Petition from the countermen of the 
metropolitan postal districts, which was 
transmitted to him through the Post- 
master of the West Central district on 
the 13th of last month, asking him to 
favour a Committee of their class with 
an interview ; and whether, seeing that 
he recently granted a similar application 
to the telegraphists and sorters, he will 
accede to the request of the counter- 
men? I will postpone the question until 
to-morrow. 


IRELAND—CHARGES AGAINST THE 
POLICE. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has seen the Report of the proceedings 
at the Rathmore (County Kerry) Petty 
Sessions on the 14th instant, from which 
it appears that a number of men were 
charged with having assaulted the police, 
and that two of the police assaulted 
(Constables O’Connor and Lett), who 
were at the time carrying rifles, admitted 
that they had been drinking previous to 
the occurrence ; whether the two_police- 
men, Burns and Cullinane, concerned in 
the disturbance at Timoleague, County 
Cork, on the 3rd of September last, in 
which Daniel Donohoe lost his life by a 
revolver shot fired by Constable Culli- 
nane, also admitted that they had been 
drinking previous to the occurrence ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the increasing frequency of cases of this 
kind, pointing to the spread of drinking 
habits among the Irish police; and, 
whether the rule which formerly ex- 
isted, prohibiting constables from drink- 
ing or visiting public houses while on 
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and why it was abrogated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The case 
referred to in the first paragraph is’ 
sub judice, having been adjourned to the 
30th instant. With regard to the 
general allegation as to increase of 
drunkenness amongst the Royal Irish’ 
Constabulary, the Inspector General in- 
forms me that, having given special 
attention to this point, he is able to 
state that offences of this kind have, 
during recent years, very much declined. 
It is at present, and always has been, a 
strict rule of the Service that men 
should not enter a public house when 
on duty, unless the duty itself requires 
their presence. 


THE CLANRICARDE TENANTRY. 

Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.).: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord’ 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. Timothy Clarke is at 
present undergoing a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment in consequence of 
his signing the Relieving Officer’s book, 
in his capacity as Guardian in the 
Portumna Union, for outdoor relief 
given to Lord Clanricarde’s evicted 
tenants, and for which he was surcharged 
by the Local Government Auditor, sum- 
moned before Petty Sessions Court, and 
ordered to be imprisoned for the above 
term ; whether it is a fact that on a former 
occasion Mr. John Eyre, J.P., late Chair- 
man of the same Board, signed the 
Relieving Officer’s book for a sum four 
times the amount given by Mr. Clarke ; 
whether Mr. Eyre, although surcharged 
by the Auditor in the amount signed for 
by him, and decreed at Petty Sessions 
for same, no attempt was made to levy 
the amount, and no punishment was 
inflicted upon him for his default ; and 
if he will explain why such different 
treatment was accorded to these two 
Guardians ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that Mr. Clarke was proceeded 
against in the circumstances stated in 
the first paragraph, and that the Magis- 
trate issued a warrant of distress for the 
amount, £47 10s., with the alternative 
penalty of three months’ imprisonment. 
Upwards of two and a half years pre- 
viously Mr. John Eyre was proceeded 
against for a surcharge of £40 10s., a 
decree obtained, and a warrant issued 
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to levy the amount, which, however, 
proved unproductive. The failure in 
Mr. Eyre’s case and some other cases 
about the same time arose from the fact 
that the proceedings were taken under 
the 28th section of the 10th Vict., chap. 
31, which gives no power to the Magis- 
trates to order imprisonment in the 
event of failure to distrain. To obviate 
the possibility of a recurrence of a 
miscarriage of this nature, the auditor 
has brought all cases since then under 
Sections 95 and 103 of the Ist & 2nd Vic., 
chap. 56, which gives the power of impri- 
sonment in the event of the amount of 
the surcharge not being recovered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Has the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
been called to the case of Mr. Eyre, who 
is a Magistrate and a man of substance? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That question 
does not arise out of the question on the 
Paper. I was simply asked why two 
different modes of procedure were taken 
in two separate and distinct cases. I 
have pointed out that the proceedings 
in the first case were abortive. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it the fact 
that a Conservative Magistrate escaped 
seot-free, while 1 Nationalist got three 
months ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The procedure 
in Mr. Eyre’s case wasat the time the 
usual procedure. 


BELFAST POST OFFICE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to defer until to-morrow a question of 
which I have given notice, to ask the 
Postmaster General whether seven 
members of the first class of clerks in 
the Telegraph Department of the Belfast 
Post Office hold the additional appoint- 
ment of provincial clerks in charge ; 
whether five of these had this appoint- 
ment bestowed upon them in recognition 
of long service, and in consequence of 
their having been, at the time at which it 
was conferred, superseded in promotion to 
the first class ; if so, upon what grounds 
were they permitted to retain this 
appointment, subsequently, on receiving 
promotion to the first class ; whether the 
discharge of the duties incident to that 
of provincial clerks in charge obliges the 
holders of the position to be absent for 
long periods from Belfast; and, if so, 
have their duties during their absence 
to be discharged by members of the 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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second class without any extra remunera- 
tion, and does their absence also cause 
present members of the first class, who 
are not provincial clerks in charge, to be 
more frequently employed upon’ night 
duty ; and, if this be so, whether he will 
constitute the present holders of the 
position of provincial clerks in ¢ 
supernumeraries upon the staff of the 
Belfast office, and promote an equivalent 
number of the second class to be mem- 
bers of the first class, so that members 
of this class shall not be called upon to 
undertake responsible first class duties 
without the emoluments appertaining to 
the position ? 
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THE LONDON COMPANIES IRISH 
ESTATES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what are the 
amounts still held by the Purchase Com- 
missioners for “the Fifth” Guarantees 
retained by them in the case of the sales 
of the London Companies’ estates in 
Derry ; and can any hope be held out 
that the Government will introduce 
Amendments in the Purchase Bill to 
prevent these amounts being paid over 
to the companies until the question of 
the liability of these bodies to the trusts 
for religion and education in Ireland, 
imposed by their charters, has been 
settled ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that the guarantce 
deposits held by them to the credit of 
the London Companies in respect of sales 
on their estates are as follows :—Drapers’ 
Company, £19,156; Salters’ Company, 
£46,418 ; Skinners’ Company, £26,884 ; 
Fishmongers’ Company, (including £237 
lodged by the purchasers), £24,174. I 
hardly think an Amendment in the Pur- 
chase of Land Bill of the nature sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
is necessary, inasmuch as under the 
Ashbourne Act the question of paying 
over these guarantee deposits will not 
arise for some 20 years after the date of’ 
purchase. 


POLICE “SHADOWING.” 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to a report 
in the Freeman’s Journal of the 11th 
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instanf, in which it is alleged that the 
Rev. Fathers O’Doherty, Callan, and 
Shiel, of Carrickmacross and Donagh- 
moyne, in the County of Monaghan, were 
shadowed by four police constables on 
several Sundays and holydays, recently, 
while attending the chapels of Corcreagh, 
Corduff, and Donaghmoyne, for the pur- 
pose of celebrating Mass and discharging 
the other functions of their sacred office ; 
that Fathers Callan and O’Dwyer were 
on several occasions shadowed by police 
to the houses of persons whom they were 
called to attend to in serious illness; 
whether this report is correct ; and, if so, 
has he any objection to state the grounds 
and the authority upon which this police 
shadowing is carried on; and will he 
order it to be discontinued ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that it is the case 
that the rev. gentlemen referred to have 
been watched by the police in so far as it 
was necessary to prevent them from 
holding meetings of the National League, 
which has been suppressed in that dis- 
trict as an unlawful association, in conse- 
quence of the boycotting and intimidation 
practised by it there. Two of these rev. 
gentlemen openly in chapel advised their 
congregations to defy the law in this 
respect, one of them asking for subscrip- 
tions for the purpose, and directing his 
hearers, if the policemen asked them any 
questions, to tell them a bundle of lies ; 
that to do so was no sin—not even a 
venial one. On one occasion when the 
police were following Mr. O’Doherty he 
entered a house where @ sick person was. 
The police at once passed on for about a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, where 
they remained. The police observation 
of these rev. gentlemen will, of course, 
cease immediately upon their ceasing 
from their attempts to defy the law. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman name any day in last 
month when these gentlemen attended 
an illegal meeting. Is it not the fact 
‘that they were watched in conseyuence 
of the boycotting of a railway company, 
and seeing that they have triumphed, 
as the people always will, is there any 
reason for watching them now? 

[No answer was given. ] 

‘' Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state the number of 
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persons “shadowed” in Ireland, and the 
number “ watched” by the police, and 
the number of policemen engaged in 
these operations? I have also to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if it would be 
possible to grant a Return, giving the 
names and addresses of the persons 
“shadowed” or “watched” by the 
police in Ireland, and the causes there- 
for, for each year since 1884; and, if 
not, can he give the numbers respec- 
tively in each year? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that it would be impossible to 
state accurately the number of persons 
watched by the police from time to 
time, and the number of the latter who 
discharge this along with their other 
duties, as the necessity varies from day 
today. It would be impracticable, but. 
even if practicable inexpedient in the- 
public interest, to give a nominal 
Return of the nature indicated in the- 
second question. But I am _ in- 
formed that, speaking  generally,_ 
the present number of suspects in 
Ireland is believed to be very inconsidex-- 
able, as compared with the earlier years. 
under the administration of the right . 
hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right . 
hon. Gentleman state who or what the sus- - 
pects were. Butthe point of my ques- 
tion was, How many persons are now 
shadowed in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think I 
have answered the question of the hon.. 
Member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I suppose 3 
could not have made my point clear. I 
want a distinct answer as to the number- 
of persons now shadowed in Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have told’ 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that it: 
is impossible for me to give the infor-. 
mation asked for. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the in- 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman to 
provide the information arise out of his 
reluctance to give it, or from the number 
being so large that it is beyond computa- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, it is not 
beyond the powers of computation. It 
arises largely from the fact that the 
necessities vary from day to day. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give the House the 
number shadowed on any particular day 1 
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Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I will consider 
that question, but I am afraid that no 
accurate inference could be drawn from 
it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then to-morrow 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
give the number for a week. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary whether it 
is true that Mr. James O’Brien, of 
Killeagh, was arrested at Youghal Fair, 
last Monday, by a common policeman in 
plain clothes, who was occupied in 
closely “shadowing” Mr. O’Brien ; and 
if he can explain why Mr. Redmond, 
R.M., was specially telegraphed for to 
investigate the charge of this gentleman 
accused of obstructing his “shadow”? I 
would further ask whether it is a fact 
that Mr. O’Brien was kept in a black 
hole, in a filthy unsanitary condition, 
for several hours, during which the 
Prison Authorities treated him with the 
utmost cruelty ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
should think the matter alleged in the 
further question is not a fact. The 
Constabulary Authorities report that 
O’Brien was arrested by a constable in 
uniform on a charge of wilfully ob- 
structing a constable on detective duty 
in plain clothes. The charge being 
brought under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act the attendance 
of a Resident Magistrate was necessary. 

Dr. TANNER: Was the constable 
who arrested Mr. O’Brien “ shadowing” 
him in an offensive way, and is it the 
fact that the only charge laid against Mr. 
O’Brien was that he followed the con- 
stable in question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know 
nothing about the second part of the 
question. With regard to the first part 
the policeman who followed Mr. O’Brien 
was in uniform. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.) : 
Is it the fact that when Mr. O’Brien 
was brought before: a Magistrate he 
asked to see a solicitor and:a friend, and 
that both requests were denied, as also 
was an offer which he made to find bail 
in £1,000 to answer any charge that 
might be made against him? Further, 
is it the fact that Mr. O’Brien was in- 
sulted by the policeman and beaten, that 
when taken to prison he was stripped 
naked, and that his clothes, which were 
taken from him under the plea that it was 
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necessary to search him, were not re- 
turned to him for 24 hours? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Why was 
Mr. O’Brien arrested at all instead of 
being summoned in the ordinary way ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask for 
notice of these questions. 

Dr. TANNER: I will puta question 
on the Paper to-morrow about the scan- 
dalous and blackguardly behaviour—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must observe Parliamen- 
tary propriety in his questions. 

Dr. KENNY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that last year, when 
the two hon. Members for Clare 
(Mr. Cox and Mr. Jordan) attended 
at Ennis in response to a summons sent 
to them by the Registrar of the Clare 
Infirmary, of which institution they are 
Governors, to take part in the election 
of a physician to the infirmary, they 
were shadowed by the police during their 
entire stay in Ennis, and that during the 
entire time the election above mentioned 
was proceeding a police guard was 
stationed in the immediate vicinity of 
the infirmary, and whether he can state 
by whose direction the police acted in 
the manner above described ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
hon. Members in question were watched 
by a policeman, who had a reason to 
suppose that they were going to hold an 
illegal meeting. No police guard was 
stationed at or near the infirmary. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was there any 
“shadowing” by the police at the last 
fair at Dungarvan, County Waterford, 
as there had been at every previous fair 
in the same place for some time past, 
and have any instructions to restrain 
or restrict the practice of “shadowing” 
been lately issued on the part of the 
Government to any officials in Ireland ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
authorities report that the police had 
instructions to watch for any boycotting, 
but no boycotting was attempted. No 
instructions have lately been issued to 
restrain or restrict the practice called 
“ shadowing.” 


LICENCES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
his attention has been called to the unani- 
mous judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
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Bench in Ireland, of the 17th instant, 
upholding a decision of the Justices at 
Lurgan Quarter Sessions on 28th May, 
refusing to grant a transfer to Patrick 
Blayney of a licence for the house, 49, 
Church Street, Lurgan, held by his 
brother, the late James Blayney, on the 
ground of the “ unfitness of the appli- 
eant” and “the unsuitability of the 
premises” ; has he observed that it was 
proved in the case as follows: that the 
house in question was licensed for 70 
years, and no objections had been made 
against the persons who held the licence 
during that time ; that Patrick Blayney 
died in March, leaving the house to 
James Blayney, who got a protection 
order enabling him to carry on the busi- 
ness until the Quarter Sessions; that 
on the case coming before the Quarter 
Sessions, six Magistrates voted against 
the transfer, and. five in favour of it; 
that the County Court Judge (Judge 
Kisbey) made it a rule not to vote on 
these cases, but intimated that if he did 
vote he would have voted in favour of 
the transfer; that the police made no 
objection to the transfer, but it was 
opposed on behalf of the Lurgan United 
Temperance Association ; that there was 
no other opposition of any kind ; that the 
house was large and commodious ; that 
the applicant resided a mile and a half 
from the house, but his son resided on 
the premises, and was 30 years of 
age; that Chief Justice O’Brien said the 
police appeared to have rather supported 
the application ; that the only sugges- 
tion as to the “ unfitness of the appli- 
cant” was that he was a Catholic, while 
the majority of the Justices were Pro- 
testants; and that, nevertheless, the 
Queen’s Bench felt constrained to refuse 
even a conditional order to quash the 
Justices’ decision on the ground that 
the matter was purely within their dis- 
cretion ; was Probate Duty charged on 
the licence-asset in this case during the 
70 years the licence lasted; and will 
orders be giyen after this decision, and 
that of “Sharp v. Wakefield,” that Pro- 
bate Duty shall no longer be levied on 
licensed property ; or will a test case be 
taken to decide whether a licence is a 
mere precarious asset or a practically 
permanent property ? 

Cotonven WARING (Down, N.): Be- 
fore the right hon.Gentleman answers 
that .question may 1 ask whether it is 
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not a fact that the “large and com- 
modious” premises in question were 
only 13 feet in front, and 26 feet in 
depth, that they were old and dilapi- 
dated, had a thatched roof and an unen- 
closed garden, that was open day and 
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night? 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I cannot answer 
that question. With regard to the ques- 


tion on the Paper I have to say that, if 
the facts are as described by the hon. 
Member, it would appear that the 
Queen’s Bench Division refused the 
application for a conditional order to 
quash the Justices’ decision on the ground 
that the matter was within their dis- 
cretion, and that they had found the 
applicant unfit and the premises unsuit- 
able. No probate was charged on the 
will of the late Mr. James Blayney (not 
Mr. Patrick Blayney), who died in 
March of this year, as the gross assets 
were sworn under £100, and the licence 
was not accounted for an asset, being 
probably considered of no value, as the 
concern is a very small one. The same 
circumstances have probably applied to 
the licence in question during the last 70 
years. This decision, and that of “Sharp 
v. Wakefield” do not convince me that 
Probate Duty should not be levied on 
licences. When the goodwill of licences 
ceases to be bought and sold for valuable 
considerations, then the time will come 
to consider whether Probate Duty shall 
cease to be levied on licensed property. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it a fact that 
after a licence had been attached to the 
premises for 70 years it rests with the 
Magistrates to take it away. Will the 
Government allow a test case to be taken 
to see whether it is legal to continue to 
charge Probate Duty under the circum- 
stances detailed in the question ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Probate Duty is not 
in the first instance assessed by the 
Government. Itis brought in in the 
schedule of assets by the executors of a 
deceased person. If there is no value 
put on the licence asset, there ought to be. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
will lay upon the Table, as Parliamentary 
Papers, the following documents in con- 
nection with the licensing case of “ Sharp 
v. Wakefield ;” the statement of the case, 
and the judgments delivered in the 
Court of Appeal ? 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: I have made inquiries 
as to the case of “ Blunt v. Byrne,” which 
was cited by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton as a 
precedent for the hon. Member’s proposal. 
I find that there was no authorised 
record of that case until the Report 
revised by the Judge was printed as a 
Parliamentary Paper, it not being the 
practice to include Jury cases in the 
Irish Law Reports. There is, therefore, 
a clear distinction between that case and 
the case of “Sharp v. Wakefield.” But, 
apart altogether from any question of 
precedent, I remain of opinion that in 
the latter case there is no good reason 
to supplement the authorised Law 
Reports in the manner proposed. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the West Donegal Railway Com- 
pany, which is promoting the proposed 
Light Railway to Killybegs, in the 
County of Donegal, is notoriously insol- 
vent, judgments having been marked 
against it for the price of rolling stock, 
and proceedings for a Receiver being 
pending; whether the company is 
largely in arrear for both principal and 
interest to the Treasury on foot of 
previous advances; whether the grant- 
ing of State aid to a company so circum- 
stanced is a violation of the principle 
laid down by Parliament in Section 4, Sub- 
section 3, of “The Light Railways Act, 
1889”; and whether the Killybegs line 
is that promoted by Mr. Barton, and 
reported on by Mr. Price ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxsoy, Leeds, N.): Iam 
not aware that the hon. Member is 
justified in stating that the West Donegal 
Railway Company is “notoriously insol- 
vent.” The company has not yet begun 
to repay the principal of its debt to the 
Board of Works ; but it is paying over 
£1,300 a year on account of the £1,600 
due for interest, and the Revenue 
a ry are encouraging. Section 4, 

ub-section 3 of the Light Railway Act, 
1889, forbids the advance of a loan to a 
company in arrear with principal and 
interest, or to a company having a 
working agreement with a company in 
arrear. It is not, however, proposed to 
make any loan to this company. As 
regards the last paragraph, it would be 
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equally true to say that Major General 
Hutchinson of the Board of Trade 
reported on the Killybegs line. 

Mr. CLANCY: The right hon. 
Gentleman say8 it is not intended to 
make a loan to the railway. Is it 
intended to make a grant to it ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not in a posi- 
tion to say. That was not the question 
put tome. The question was, whether 
the Light Railways Act of 1889 forbids 
the granting of State aid. It does not 
forbid State aid, but it does forbid a 
loan. 

Mr. CLANCY: What guarantee has 
the Government for the making of the 
line, seeing that the company by whom 
it is promoted have been unable to pay 
their way. Do the Government propose 
to make a grant to a Railway Company 
in regard to whom it is not sure that 
they will be able to pay the working 
expenses of the line ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The accounts would 
have to be audited by a person appointed 
by the Treasury. 

Mr. CLANCY: Is a grant to be given 
in this case because the line is promoted 
by Mr. Barton ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not in a posi- 
tion to say that a grant is going to be 
made, and certainly not because the line 
is promoted by Mr. Barton. 

Mr. CLANCY : I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether there is any in- 
tention or proposal to appoint Mr. Barton, 
C.E., one of the promoters of the Killy- 
begs Light Railway line, to any position 
in connection with the construction of 
light railways in Ireland, in which he 
would be placed in authority over the 
projects of rival promoters ; and whether, 
if the Treasury sanction a grant in favour 
of the Killybegs line, they will put up 
the further engineering of it in com- 
petition ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware of 
any such intention. 


FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state the number of cases of appeals 
from the fair rents fixed by the Sub- 
Commission for Queen’s County that 
were disposed of by the Chief Commis- 
sion at its recent sitting; and in how 
many cases were the rents fixed by the 
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The Bishop 


Sub - Commissions reduced, confirmed, 
and increased respectively ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that 60 Queen’s 
County appeals were listed for hearing 
at the recent sitting of the Court. Of 
these, 15 were cross appeals, leaving 45 
cases for hearing at the sitting, which 
were disposed of as follows :—19 with- 
drawn, seven settled, seven confirmed, 
six rents raised by the Courts, one rent 
raised on enlarged area, one rent raised 
on consent, one adjourned in consequence 
of death of the party, two adjourned by 
request of the parties, and one stands 
over for judgment. 


MR. BARRY, P.LG. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether a warrant has been 
issued for the arrest of Mr. Barry, P.L.G., 
at the instance of a policeman named 
Drought, against whom Mr. Barry had 
previously instituted legal proceedings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the defendant, having failed to 
appear to a summons on a charge of 
assaulting the sergeant, a warrant was 
issued for his arrest. 


TREATMENT OF POLITICAL 
PRISONERS, 

Dr. TANNER: I beg toask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand whether his attention has been 
called to the manner in which the police 
escort behaved to two political prisoners, 
Messrs. Thomas and William Kent, who 
were brought from the County Court 
Gaol to a Court held in Fermoy on Mon- 
day the 16th of June, under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act; and 
why and for what reason were the 
prisoners handcuffed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the prisoners 
mentioned were handcuffed at the re- 
quest of the prison officer who had them 
in charge with the object of producing 
them in Court under a writ of habeas 
corpus. The handcuffs were only used 
when passing through crowds with a 
small police escort. On the return 
journey handcuffs were not used, the 
escort having been increased. 
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THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


Mr. 'l. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been 
called to the letter of the Most Rev. Dr. 
O'Doherty, Bishop of Derry, in the 
Freeman’s Journal of the 20th instant, in 
reference to his statement that 

‘¢ The Prisons Board were most anxious that 
the Bishop should nominate a clergyman (to be 
chaplain of Derry Gaol), and they requested 
him to do so, but up to the present he had 
taken no action ;’’ 
whereas his Lordship asserts that, al- 
though elected Bishop on 2nd October 
and consecrated on 2nd March, he never 
since, directly or indirectly, received any 
communication from the Prisons Board ; 
can any explanation of the discrepancy 
be given ; what were “the evil effects of 
the action of the Roman Catholic Bishop” 
of which he complained ; and did Sir 
Lintorn Simmons, while in Rome, or any 
other English official, make any repre- 
sentations tothe Ecclesiastical Authorities 
of the Catholic Church upon the action 
of the Lord Bishop of Derry or his 
clergy ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the letter referred to. Apparently, 
the Bishop trusted to the Vreeman’s 
Journal report. I mentioned the vicar 
capitular. There is, therefore, no dis- 
crepancy. It was presumed that the 
new Bishop would be acquainted with 
business affecting the diocese brought 
before the locwm tenens who presided 
over the See. Iam glad to think that 
the failure to appoint a chaplain may be 
due to this opinion being erroneous. 
The matter has been now formally 
brought to the attention of the present 
Bishop. The last question should be 
addressed to the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What does the 
right hon. Gentleman refer to when he 
speaks of evil effects ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I stated before 
that the evil effects of the failure of the 
Roman Catholic Authorities were that a 
great number of prisoners of that religion 
are deprived of the religious services of 
their Church. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman apologise to the Bishop 
for this statement ? 
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Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not 
necessary to apologise to him ; if he will 
read the account of what passed in the 
fuller report in the Z%mes, he will see 
that the only attack, if it can be said 
that. I made any attack, was that either 
he did not consider himself bound to 
know what took place while his pre- 
decessor was in office, or, having made 
himself acquainted with what had taken 
place, he did not take the necessary steps 
to appoint a chaplain. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman says he does not read the 
Freeman's Journal; does he expect 
the Roman Catholic Bishops to read the 
Times ? 





RIFLE RANGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Wexford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether it is the intention of 
Government to rent or purchase, at 
Castlecomer, a new rifle range for the 
use of troops stationed at Kilkenny ; 
whether, about five years ago, on the 
advice of experienced officers, the lease 
of the rifle range at Duncannon was 
renewed at a yearly rental of £130, and 
that this lease has still many years to 
run; whether any difficulty has been 
found in accommodating troops in the 
excellent barracks at Duncannon Fort, 
and in tents in the Fort; and whether 
he can explain on what grounds it has 
been determined to give up this old 
station, and to sacrifice many hundreds 
of pounds which must be paid to the 
owners of the Duncannon range during 
the unexpired years of the lease ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In an answer 
given to the hon. Member for North 
Kilkenny on the 26th November, 1888, 
it was shown that a range in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kilkenny was much re- 
quired, but that serious local difficulties 
had occurred in acquiring the necessary 
ground at Castlecomer. Those diffi- 
culties are now, I hope, about to be over- 
come, and a range will be formed for the 
troops in Kilkenny. Therangeat Duncan- 
non Fort is held for 21 years from 1885, at 
a rental of £125 a year, and it will still 
be used for the troops at Waterford and 
Wexford. There is no difficulty in ac- 
commodating troops at Duncannon Fort ; 
but a large expense in transport will be 
saved if a range be established near Kil- 
kenny. 
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SCHOOLS AT TIPPERARY. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has seen the statement in the Z%imes of 
the 20th instant, to the effect that a 
number of children attending the Con- 
vent and National Schools, Tipperary, 
left, because the children of some police- 
men were received as pupils ; that they 
marched through the streets in a body, 
aud were eventually dispersed by the 
police ; and what was the reason for 
their dispersal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Consta- 
bulary Authorities report that it is the 
case that on the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
instant children stayed away from the 
Convent and National Schools, Tipperary, 
on account of the children of the police 
and other boycotted people attending 
those schools. On the 18th the proces- 
sion was not disorderly, and was not 
interfered with. On the 19th it was 
disorderly, and two flags were taken 
from it, whereupon it dispersed. Onthe 
20th some grown lads joined the proces- 
sion, stones were thrown from it at a 
tenant who was believed to have paid his 
rent. A little girl was seriously injured 
by being struck upon the head with 
one of the stones. Two policemen 
arriving upon the scene, the procession 
dispersed. 


PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick, City): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as the Prisons 
Board have reported that one warder has 
complained of being subjected to annoy- 
ance in public while wearing the prison 
official uniform, if such warder has 
attributed such annoyance arose from 
belief that warders were engaged in 
odious duties as regards Irish political 
prisoners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The warder 
referred to did not make any such allega- 
tion as that suggested in the question. 
His objection was one on general grounds. 
He ‘mentioned one instance in which a 
drunken man had insulted him. 


TULLAMORE GAOL. 
Mr. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether’he will direct the 
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discontinuance of the rule that after 
every interview of a solicitor with a 
client in an Irish gaol, as admitted in 
the case of the interview of Mr. J. J. 
O’Meara and Mr. M‘Enery in Tullamore 
Prison last week, “that such prisoner is 
searched ;” whether on the occasion of 
the visit of Mr. M‘Gough, solicitor to 
Mr. Finucane, M.P., last year in the same 
prison, the interview took place in a 
private room, and not in a corridor in 
sight of warders, as in Mr. M‘Enery’s 
case ; and if he will explain the reason 
of the change ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the question of 
searching of prisoners for prohibited 
articles lies in the discretion of the 
Governor, who is responsible for pre- 
venting the introduction of such articles 
into the prison. On the occasion referred 
to in the second paragraph the prisoner 
was in hospital, and the interview was 
in one of the vacant wards, but, as usual, 
under the observation of an officer, 
through an opening in the door. 


THE OLPHERT ESTATE. 

Mr. DALTON (Donegal, W.) post- 
poned until Tuesday a question to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the proceedings at 
Falcarragh Petty Sessions, on Tuesday 
the 17th, in which a man named Peter 
M‘Ginley was charged by a bailiff on the 
Olphert Estate named Conaghan with 
assault, and in which, on a cross 
summons, Conaghan was charged by 
MGinley with assault and with having 
presented a revolver at him and 
threatened to shoot him, and to the 
decision of the Court, consisting of two 
Resident Magistrates, that, though 
Conaghan’s conduct was reprehensible 
in this case and generally in going about 
the country with a revolver and threaten- 
ing to shoot people M‘Ginley should be 
imprisoned for a fortnight and then be 
held to bail to keep the peace for 12 
months, while Conaghan should be held 
to bail merely ; whether he will direct 
the attention of the Lord Lieutenant to 
to this decision with a view to the re- 
mission of at least the latter part of the 
sentence inflicted on M‘Ginley, who 
would appear to have acted only in self- 
defence against a murderous attack on 
his life ; whether the bailiff Conaghan 
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was given a licence to carry firearms ; 
and, if so, by whom, and whether his 
licence will now be withdrawn; and 
whether, in view of the fact that this is 
the third instance within a recent period 
of human life being threatened in the 
Falcarragh district by persons licensed 
to carry firearms, a revision of the list of 
persons so licensed will be ordered with 
a view to the removal from it of the 
names of all persons who have abused 
the privilege conferred upon them, or 
who have not furnished satisfactory 
guarantees that they will use the 
privilege with discretion ? 


FERMOY PETTY SESSIONS, 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland by whose orders were two 
Magistrates present at the Fermoy Petty 
Sessions to hear a summons for assault 
brought by Mr. Barber, a newspaper 
correspondent of Fermoy, against a 
policeman named Kelly, on Monday the 
16th instant ; whether it is usual for two 
Resident Magistrates to attend ordinary 
Sessions; and, whether Mr. Hodder, 
R.M., is a Magistrate for the County 
Clare ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Two Resident. 
Magistrates attended at Fermoy on the. 
occasion in question to adjudicate in 
cases under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act. It is not. 
usual for two Resident Magistrates to 
attend ordinary Petty Sessions, except. 
where they may happen to be available 
or their services required ; the reply to 
the inquiry in the last paragraph is in 
the affirmative. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL-HUGES-. 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of the large and increasing ex- 
penditure of time consumed by the 
putting and answering of questions, . 
many of them involving matters of no. 
public importance, the Government will 
consider the possibility of dealing with 
this serious hindrance to public business 
by restricting the number of questions 
tobe put by any one Member; by not. 
allowing a question to be put by proxy 
or to be put a second time, should the 
Member putting it on the Paper not be 
in his place when called upon ; by limit- 
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ing the number of ‘questions to be put 
to a fixed number, Members to ballot for 
places, except in the case of a question 
asked by special leave of Mr. Speaker ; or 
by fixing a certain time, say half an 
hour, as the time permitted for ques- 
tions ? 

**Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am quite 
sensible of the great waste of time 
that takes place in consequence of the 
great increase in the number of ques- 
tions ; but I am afraid the only way of 
altering the present system would be by 
new Rules of Procedure, and the time 
will not admit of such a course. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): On this subject may I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
considered the suggestion made to him 
the other day that the Irish Constabu- 
lary Vote should be taken on an early 
day ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not know 
whether that question arises out of this, 
‘put I will endeavour to make arrange- 
‘ments for taking the Irish Constabulary 
Vote as soon as possible consistently 
with the other business. 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, in accord- 
ance with his promise made on 12th 
‘November, 1888, he has examined care- 
fully into the status of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, in order to see whether it 
would be advisable that they should con- 
tinue to be allowed to take private 
practice ; what conclusion the Govern- 
ment have come to on the subject ; and 
what steps they propose to take in order 
to prevent the public duties of the Law 
Officers from being interfered with by 
their private practice ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The question 
thas been receiving the careful considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government ; but, 
as I have stated before, it is one more for 
the decision of a future Government, as 
no change is practicable while the 
present Law Officers are in office. T may 
.say, however, that no inconvenience or 
injury to the public interests will be 
caused by the present practice. 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
_ Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
Mr. H. T. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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whether the Government have aban- 
doned the idea of legislating this Session 
in accordance with the suggestions con- 
tained in the Report of the Lords Com- 
mittee on the Sweating System. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary informs me 
that he is preparing a Bill on this most 
important subject, and that there are 
some amendments to the existing law 
which, if the general consent of Mem- 
bers interested was forthcoming, might 
even, in what remains of the Session, be 
passed into law. The Government could 
not attempt to deal this Session with any 
controversial parts of the subject. 


THE LOCAL TAXATION BILL. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if it is the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the extinction of licences 
clauses of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Duties Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
have had under their consideration the 
Amendments on the Paper to this Bill, 
and the nature of the opposition directed 
against it, and they have arrived at the 
conclusion that it is practically impos- 
sible in the present state of public 
business to pass the Bill in its entirety 
without calling on the House to submit 
to sacrifices the Government do not feel 
temselves justified in imposing. The 
licensing proposals in the Bill consists of 
three parts—(1) The allocation of a 
c:rtain portion of the new taxation on 
intoxicating liquor for the purpose of 
extinguishing licences; (2) the power 
proposed to be conferred on County 
Councils to purchase and extinguish 
licences ; (3) the suspension of the issue 
of new licences. The first of these pro- 
posals has received the assent of the 
House, both on the Second Reading of 
the Bill and after much discussion in 
Committee, so far as England is con- 
cerned. The Government, therefore, 
propose to proceed with the clauses 
dealing with the same point so far as 
Scotland and Ireland are concerned, thus 
setting aside the sum originally allocated 
for this special purpose. So far as the 
second part is concerned—the conferring 
of power on the County Councils to 
purchase licences—the Government do 
not propose to proceed with these 
clauses, at which the great bulk of the 














Civil 
Amendments are directed, but they will 
ask the House to insert words the effect 
of which will be to allow the fund for 
the extinction of licences to accumulate 
until Parliament deals with the whole 
licensing question. This is very similar 
to the Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford. The third part of the licens- 
ing portion of the Bill is one which it is 
believed commends itself to all Parties in 
the House, I mean the suspension of the 
issue of new licences, and the Govern- 
ment propose to proceed with it. It will 
thus be seen that the practical result of 
the change proposed by the Government 
will be that the money will remain ear- 
marked for the purpose of the extinction 
of licences under any general reform of 
the Licensing Laws to which Parliament 
may assent; but that until this takes 
place the money, instead of being avail- 
able for the purpose of extinction of 
licences by the County Councils, will be 
allowed to accumulate. Accordingly, 
Sub-section 2 of the clause now under 
consideration, as amended, will read 
that— 

“ The sum of £50,000 shall be applied to the 
purpose of such extinction of licences in Scot- 
land as may be hereafter provided by any Act 
amending the Licensing Acts, and until such 
Act is passed shall be invested and accumulated 
as provided by this Act.’ 

According to this, Clauses 5, 6, and 7 
will disappear from the Bill. 

Mr. CAINE: Arising out of the 
question, I wish to ask whether it is the 
intention of the Government during the 
present Parliament to introduce any 
measure amending the Licensing Laws 
so that this Amendment may be 
applied ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the hon- 
Gentleman must be satisfied to postpone 
any question of that kind until we have 
arrived at a further stage in the history 
of the present Parliament. 

Sirk W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : May I be allowed to give 
notice that there are a number of us 
who will oppose as steadfastly as we 
possibly can any proposal to vote any 
money to the purchase or extinction of 
licences. 
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THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
should like to ask a question of the right 
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hon. Gentleman of which I have given 
him private notice—whether, in view of 
the anxiety at present prevailing with 
regard to the Metropolitan Police Force, 
he will make arrangements for the 
speedy settlement of the question by 
proceeding with the Police Super- 
annuation Bill, and fixing the Second 
Reading for—I would suggest — to- 
morrow } 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I trust the 
announcement I have made will shorten 
discussion on the Licensing Bill. I 
think it ought todo so, and therefore I 
hope that it will be in the power of the 
Government to propose the Second 
Reading of the Police Bill next week at 
the latest. Certainly it will follow on 
this Bill as soon as it is possible to make 
arrangements. 


Servants. 


CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury if he will state how 
many Civil servants over the age of 70 
years are drawing salaries of £500 and 
upwards, and what total number of 
years’ service under the Crown each of 
these has given, including broken and 
continuous service; whether in the 
interests of economy and the efficiency 
of the service, and considering the pro- 
bable paucity of such veterans, he will 
consider the advisability of retiring them 
upon pensions as liberal as can be granted 
under Section 9 of “The Superannuation 
Act, 1859,” such pensions to be based 
upon the total number of years they 
have served under the Crown, irrespec- 
tively of the total period of service having 
been broken ? 


Mr. JACKSON: There are no central 
records immediately available which 
would enable me to answer the first part 
of the hon. Member’s question. There is 
power to require the retirement on the 
ordinary pension rates of any officer who 
is unequal to the performance of the 
duties of his position, and the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments has 
reported in favour of the retirement of 
Civil servants at 65 on ordinary pension. 
Section 9 of the Superannuation Act only 
permits special pensions to be given in 
recompense for special service, and it is 
not, therefore, applicable to the cases 
mentioned by the hon. Member. 
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DERRY GAOL, 

Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report made on the sanitary condition of 
Derry Gaol by the expert who was com- 
missioned to investigate it; also, to ask 
whether an official from the English 
Prison Department visited Derry Gaol in 
the autumn of 1889 with a view to pro- 
fessionally examining into its sanitary 
condition ; if so, whether he is prepared 
to lay this official’s Report upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will lay the 
Report. 


THE LIMERIGG POST OFFICE. 


Mr. J. BOLTON (Stirling): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if he 
is aware that the Sub-post Office at 
Limerigg, Slamannan, Stirlingshire, has 
been closed for about a month, to the 
great inconvenience of the residents in 
that district ; and if he can state that the 
office will be re-opened, and when? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have been asked 
by my right hon. Friend to auswer this 
question. The Post Office at Limerigg 
will be re-opened as soon as a suitable 
person for the situation of Sub-Post- 
master can be selected and instructed in 
the duties of the office. The incon- 
venience which has been caused by the 
temporary closing of the office is 
regretted, but was unavoidable, and 
every effort will be made to re-open it at 
an early date. 


H.M.S. TRIUMPH. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the obstruction caused by the position 
of the present guardship Zriwmph 
stationed in Cork Harbour; whether he 
is aware that, in swinging at change of 
tides, the ship obstructs the entire 
channel; and why she is not moored in 
that part of the harbour known as the 
Man-of-War Roads, instead of the 


narrowest portion of the river near the 
town of Cove ? 

*Lorv G. HAMILTON: The 7riumph 
is so moored as to leave a sufficient 
passage for navigation on either side, 
whichever way she swings, and no com- 
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plaints have been made either to the 
Admiralty or the Naval Authorities at 
Queenstown on the subject; There are 
serious objections to mooring the ship 
in the Man-of-War Roads, and as the 
present arrangement has been agreed 
to by the Cork Harbour Commissioners, 
I see no reason at present for any 
change. 
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GREAT TURK AND CAICOS ISLANDS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any inquiry will be made into 
the condition of the people resident in 
the Great Turk and Caicos Islands; and 
whether, considering the recent Colonial 
Report upon the chronic destitution there 
prevailing, some practical steps will be 
taken to relieve and remedy the poor 
people’s pressing wants ? 

Baroy H. pe WORMS: No such 
inquiry is proposed, as the Secretary of 
State learns from periodical Reports that 
the inhabitants, though not well off, are 
as prosperous as those of many other 
parts of the West Indies, and that they 
are cheerful and orderly. The destitu- 
tion mentioned in the Report for 1888, 
to which I presume the hon. Member 
refers, was exceptional, and was caused 
by the hurricane ; but a sum of between 
£800 and £1,000 appears to have been 
spent by the local Relief Committee 
upon the sufferers by that calamity. 
The prosperty of the poorer class 
depends chiefly on the salt industry, 
which fluctuates from year to year, but 
it is hoped that the fibre industry will 
shortly be introduced. The Commis- 
sioners of Turks Islands have spared no 
pains to ameliorate the condition of the 
people; a savings bank has been estab- 
lished, and has been eagerly taken 
advantage of ; and mail communication 
with the islands has been improved. 


HELIGOLAND. 

Lorp H. BRUCE (Wilts, Chippen- 
ham): I beg to ask the Fiast Lord of 
the Treasury whether, before Heligoland 
is handed over toa Foreign Power, the 
wishes of the inhabitants will be con- 
sulted as to their remaining under the 
Union Jack ?° 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirs, Strand, 
Westminster): Iam afraid I must ask 
my noble Friend to be satisfied with 
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the numerous answers which have 
been already given on the subject. We 
believe the Agreement to be one which 
will certainly not be to the disadvantage 
of the Heligolanders. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state to 
the Hovse whether the question of the 
cession of Heligoland did not come from 
Germany } 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure that 
the hon. Member will see that that is a 
question which ought not to be put in 
this House. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
steps have been taken to ascertain the 
views of the inhabitants of Heligoland 
on the subject of the proposed cession of 
the island to Germany ; and whether it 
is intended that, in the event of the 
cession taking place, the inhabitants shall 
be liable to military service ? 

*Siz J. FERGUSSON : No steps have 
been taken to ascertain the views of the 
inhabitants of Heligoland. It is in- 
tended that all existing inhabitants 
shall be exempted from compulsory 
military service. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask wether a recent demonstra- 
tion in Heligoland has not proved con- 
clusively that the inhabitants wish to 
remain connected with this country ; 
and whether the attention of the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has been 
drawn to the statement in the Pall Mall 
Gazette that the people are extremely 
hostile to the proposed cession of the 
island ? 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON: I have no 
official information of these statements. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I will ask 
whether any information has reached the 
Foreign Office with regard to the 
alleged conflict between French and 
Newfoundland fishermen, and what steps 
the Government propose to take to bring 
the dispute to a settlement? 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON : I am not in a 
position to answer that question. Perhaps 
the hon. Member will put it down for 
to-morrow, 


Mr. W. REDMOND : I will. 





ALLEGED SHADOWING OF ENGLISH 
LADIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
by what authority and upon what evi- 
dence or suspicion of crime or criminal 
intent were three English ladies 
shadowed by the police in Tipperary on 
or about the 8th or 9th of July of last 

ear ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that no English 
ladies were shadowed at Tipperary last 
July, as alleged in the question. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I stated last 
week the names of the three ladies who 
were shadowed. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman presume to set the statement 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary against 
the word of these ladies ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; but 
I think it is very likely the ladies were 
mistaken. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): I wish to ask the Home Secretary 
whether it is true that the new Chief 
Commissioner of Police has forbidden 
the Metropolitan Police to hold meetings 
of any kind for the discussion of their 
grievances} 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Theonly prohibition 
of which I have heard is the prohibition of 
a meeting at Bow Street in special circum- 
stances. The Commissioner of Police 
has prohibited that meeting, but he has 
informed the men that their wishes and 
desires can be communicated in .the 
regular way to the Government. 


‘THE LICENSING CLAUSES OF THE 
LOCAL TAXATION BILL. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Having listened with 
satisfaction to the announcement of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the efforts 
which he has made to shorten the 
Debates upon the Licensing Bill; and 
bearing in mind that we are placed in 
some difficulty by the fact that we are 
to consider at once some of the Amend- 
ments which he has announced, I would 
ask him, as this particular proposal does 
not touch the substance. of the proposals 
of the Government, whether he will.con- 
sider the propriety of giving up the ear- 
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marking of this money? That proposal 
has no practical effect, and I believe that 
the withdrawal of it would not weaken 
the position of the Government, and 
would greatly simplify the passage of 
@ large portion of the Ministerial 
scheme. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I appreciate the 
spirit which has prompted the question 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but the 
Government cannot disregard the fact 
that this principle has received the 
approval of the House by a considerable 
majority. The Government do attach 
importance tothis question. The money 
is to accumulate, to be at the disposal and 
under the direction of Parliament on 
future occasions. I will read the words 
again for the information of the right 
hon. Gentleman— 

“The sum of £50,000 shall be applied for 
the purpose of such extinction of licences in 
Scotland as may be hereafter provided by any 
Act amending the Licensing Acts, and until 
such Act is passed shall be invested and accumu- 
lated as provided by this Act.” 

The money, therefore, will remain at the 
disposal of Parliament. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
That leaves the Irish Question exactly 
where it was. Are we to understand 
that the section applying to Ireland is to 
remain as it stands? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I certainly pro- 
pose that the words shall stand. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the object of the 
great majority of the Scotch Members is 
to obtain this sum of £50,000 for the 
advancement of free education, and does 
the right hon Gentleman propose, by 
pressing this ear-marking clause, to 
announce the determination of the 
Government to disappoint the nearly 
unanimous wish of Scotchmen ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I need hardly 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that it is almost impossible to meet the 
wishes of everybody in this House. We 
are obliged to adhere to the plan we 
have indicated. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is not the right 
thon. Gentleman ashamed to announce 
nakedly: 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I withdraw that 
‘expression. I recognise that I went too 
far ; but I wish to ask, how is it that the 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Government are not afraid to assert 
nakedly that in the case of Ireland this 
money is to be used for the extinction of 
licences? Why are not the words in 
the Scotch and Irish clauses to be the 
same ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is no 
difference between the proposed applica- 
tion of the money in the case of Scotland 
and the application of it in the case of 
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‘Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 


musthave misunderstood my statement. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Is there 
any precedent for passing an Act of 
Parliament for the purpose of creating a 
fund to be hereafter used in this or a 
future Parliament? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It has been done. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): I 
would ask whether, if this ear-marking 
clause is passed, it will in any way 
prevent Parliament from dealing with 
the money in another Session, or even 
in this, precisely as it pleases ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I know of nothing 
that can prevent Parliament from deal- 
ing with the money as it may think fit. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
Does the Chief Secretary intend to 
persevere with the provisions relating to 
new licences, seeing that, as drawn, 
they are wholly inapplicable to the 
condition of Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is my inten- 
tion to persevere with the proposals. If 
it should be shown to be necessary, the 
words will be altered to meet the case of 
Treland. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
tell the House that if the clause applying 
the money to the purpose of extin- 
guishing licences is passed, it will be 
possible for Parliament to deal with the 
money anew without first repealing the 
clause ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : Certainly not. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
would suggest that, after the announce- 
ment of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
it would be advisable to postpone the 
further consideration of the Local Taxa- 
tion (Customs and Excise) Bill and to 
proceed this evening with other Orders. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I may remind 
the hon. Member that the Committee 
have now under consideration the Ist 
sub-section of the clause, and that it 
does not involve any reference to the 
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question of the extinction of licences. 
Therefore, it would be quite out of the 
question to adjourn it further. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: But we shall 
come almost immediately to the 2nd 
sub-section, upon which the whole ques- 
tion will arise. I endorse the appeal of 
my hon. Friend that we should be given 
time in which to consider the character 
of the Government’s proposals. The 
matter is very important, for if what 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite calls 
the ear-marking provision is inscribed in 
the Statute Book, supposing that in a 
future Session or future Parliament the 
House of Commons does not approve of 
applying the money to the purpose of 
the extinction of licences, it could not be 
applied to any other purpose without the 
consent of the House of Lords. We 
are to be committed in this Session to 
appropriating this money and accumula- 
ting it in future years to the purchase of 
licences, and that policy cannot be altered 
in the future without the consent of the 
House of Lords. If that is so, the right 
hon. Gentleman has done nothing to 
shorten the proceedings on this Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it is per- 
haps undesirable that I should enter 
into an argument on this question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is very de- 
sirable. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not sure 
whether it is perfectly in order to do so. 
I will only point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the proposai the Govern- 
ment has made was embodied in the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Central Bradford, and 
for which he voted last week. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Not to be de- 
voted to licensing. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The effect of the 
proposal of the Government is substanti- 
ally the same, only it is of a much more 
extended character, as the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Member for 
Central Bradford last week. The proper 
course, undoubtedly, is to discuss the 
question when we arrive at the sub- 
section in Committee, and I think I shall 
then be able to satisfy the right hon. 
Gentleman. But I must remind him 
that any Licensing Bill that may pass 
this House must also be considered by 
the House of Lords. Therefore, any 
change in the present system, which we 
all desire to see changed, must have the 
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approval and concurrence, as I believe it 
will have, of the other House. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I quite agree with the right hon. Geutle- 
man that the sub-section under discussion 
may be disposed of; but I earnestly 
appeal to the leader of the House to 
postpone for one day the 2nd _ sub- 
section, so as to allow Scotch Members 
opportunity to consider the hearing of 
the Government proposals. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot give 
any promise to postpone Sub-section 2. 
When itis reached, the Government will 
hear the arguments and consider what 
course they will take. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What objection 
have the Government to withdrawing 
the clause? Is the First Lord of the 
Treasury aware that the Irish law on this 
subject is quite distinct from that of 
England ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Is not the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Attorney 
General for Ireland has placed on the 
Paper an Amendment which simply 
applies the English clause to Ireland, to 
which it is totally inapplicable. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
venture to offer any opinion as to the 
value of the objection raised by my hon. 
Friend opposite to the Amendments of 
the Government as affecting Ireland ; but 
I believe that, whatever value the 
objections have, they will apply equally 
to the Bill of the hon. Member for North 
Longford. I think the hon. Member 
will probably see that it will be con- 
venient to deal with Ireland, England, 
and Scotland in one Bill if it be possible, 
and I will consider the best method of 
attaining that object. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that, as the Irish Members feel 
that Ireland is vitally interested in the 
English clause, it will be their duty to 
put down all their Amendments on the 
English clause. 


THE ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have to 
ask whether the attention of the leader 
of the House has been drawn to the con- 
dition of the Notice Paper for this day, 
there appearing upon it 75 Orders, 30 of 
which are Government Orders; and 
whether, in view of the late period of 
the Session, the right hon. Gentleman 
will consider the desirability of making 
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a final and definite statement on the 
subject of the measures to be proceeded 
with by the Government this Session ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot answer 
a question of that kind without notice. 
The course taken by the Government 
to-night is evidence of their desire to 
afford every opportunity to the House of 
making progress with business. 

Mr. DILLON: I shall repeat the 
question to-morrow, because, whatever 
course may be adopted with reference to 
the Local Taxation Bill, I think there is 
no hope of our transacting all this busi- 
ness appearing on the Order Paper. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF IMPERIAL 
TAXATION. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to remind the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that a long time has elapsed since 
the Government undertook to nominate 
immediately a Select Committee to 
inquire into the financial relations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and I 
will now ask him to say definitely on 
what day the terms of the Reference will 
appear on the Paper ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I think I can under- 
take to bring the matter forward to- 
morrow. So that there may be agree- 
ment on the terms of Reference, I will 
consult hon. Members who are interested 
in the subject. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF A MEETING 
AT NORTHAMPTON. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Home Secretary whether he is aware 
that a meeting intended to be held in 
opposition to the Local Taxation Bill in 
the Market Place, Northampton, on 
Sunday, was prohibited by the Borough 
Magistrates on Saturday; whether the 
Magistrates have any right to prohibit a 
meeting of law-abiding citizens; and 
whether there is any special penalty 
attaching to any one attending such a 
meeting after this prohibition ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid the 
question involves some difficult points of 
law, and I must have notice before 
giving a full answer. I assume that the 


Magistrates had reasonable ground for 
anticipating that there would be a 
breach of the peace or some disorder. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: With reference 
to the answer just given, I will ask 
whether the Queen’s. Bench Division 
Mr. Dillon 
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has not positively decided that Magis- 
trates have no authority whatever to 
prohibit a meeting which seems likely 
to endanger the public peace ; and 
whether this is not laid down in every 
recent text-book ? 

Sm W. LAWSON: I have to ask 
whether the disorder anticipated at 
Northampton was anticipated to come 
from the promoters of the meeting or 
from the supporters of the Government ? 
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THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: To what day 
will the Indian Councils Bill be post- 
poned ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Next Monday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,—Maunicipal 
Elections (Scotland) Bill; Kew and 
Petersham Vicarage Bill, without amend- 
ments. 

That they have passed a Bill intituled 
“An Act to amend the Law in regard 
to the Education of Blind and Deaf-mute 
Children in Scotland.” Education of 
Blind and Deaf-Mute Children (Scotland) 
Bill [Lords]. 


MOTIONS, 





POLICE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
make provision respecting the pensions, 
allowances, and gratuities of Police Constables 
in Scotland, and their widows and children, 
and to make other provisions respecting the 
Police of Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Lord Advocate and Mr, Solicitor General for 
Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 353.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE— 
ABRIDGED PROCEDURE ON PARTLY 
CONSIDERED BILLS. 

*(5.11.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: In 
moving the appointment of the Select 
Committee on Procedure, I shall not de- 
tain the House for more than a few 
minutes, as the object in view was ex- 
plained a few days ago. In submitting 
this Motion we have taken advantage 
of the experience and thought of right 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, because it is one of those ques- 
tions on which I should strongly depre- 
cate any vital difference of opinion. 
During the last 50 years frequent at- 
tempts have been made to deal with 
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House of Parliament. It has been felt 
that some method of procedure which 
would save the time of the House and 
enable it to be more usefully directed to 
the consideration of measures of great 
detail would be exceedingly valuable. 
The system suggested exists in many 
other Parliaments in Europe and in the 
Congress of the United States, and it is 
one which I think the Parliaments who 
have adopted it would be extremely loth 
to part with. I do not propose to enter 
into any long statement with regard to 
the Standing Order which I had intended 
to submit to the House, It seems to me 
that it would be more respectful to the 
Committee that they should be left per- 
fectly free and they should be asked to 
consider the form of procedure. It will 
be the duty of the Government to sub- 
mit to the Committee the Standing 
Order which they had drawn up, and 
which it had been intended to submit to 
the House. I will only remark that the 
view of the Government, as expressed 
in the Standing Order, was confined en- 
tirely to Bills originating in the House 
of Commons. It did not propose to deal 
with Bills which originated in the other 
House or which have come down to us 
from that House, but it was intended to 
provide for the House of Commons im- 
proved methods of dealing with their 
own Bills and Bills which require care- 
fuland exhaustive consideration. I trust 
I shall be excused if I refrain from do- 
ing anything more than expressing an 
earnest desire that the consideration of 
this important subject will result in an 
arrangement that will increase the use- 
fulness and maintain the high character 
of this House. I move the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire whether by means of an abridged form 
of Procedure, or otherwise, the consideration of 
‘Bills, which have been partly considered in 
this House could be facilitated in the. next 
ensuing Session of the same Parliament.’”’— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I can only 
say that I hope the few words I intend 
to speak on the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman will have the effect of pro- 
moting a speedy and summary decision. 
The right hon. Gentleman has exhibited 
@ conciliatory spirit in adopting the idea 
that the important suggestion he desired 
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to make to the House should go before a 
Select Committee—a course agreeable to 
precedents in similar cases and agreeable 
also to the reason of the case. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said one or two 
words on the subject of the Standing 
Order of which he had previously given 
notice, and into that I think it is better 
I should not attempt to follow him; it is 
better to leave the matter entirely free 
and open for the unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the Committee. It is obvious 
that under the terms of reference the 
Committee will be in a condition either 
to adopt the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Standing Order or to recommend any 
other, or to suggest proceeding by Bill, 
or to make any report they think proper. 
I recognise that, in proposing a Com- 
mittee of this kind, it is the duty of the 
Government to assume a leadership and 
responsibility, and to submit something 
to the House for its consideration. That 
being so, I have no doubt that my hon. 
Friend behind me, who gave notice of a 
Motion, will have something to say. 
But I earnestly hope that, pressed as we 
are with business, and having another 
matter immediately before “us for con- 
sideration when this is disposed of, we 
may get to that subject as soon as possible. 
Therefore, I hope the House will allow 
the question raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman to be put from the Chair as 
speedily as possible. 

(5.17.) Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): Surely, Mr. Speaker, we do not 
require a Select Committee to tell us 
whether by means of an abridged form of 
procedure we can facilitate the business 
of the House. We could answer that 
question at once, and in the affirma- 
tive. The question is, is it desirable to 
adopt such a means of facilitating the 
business. It seems to me that the terms 
of reference to the Select Committee, as 
they are now worded, will confine the 
inquiry to the most formal and bald 
point ; and, in fact, the Report of the 
Committee can be at once foreseen. 

*(5.19.) Mr. BRADLAUGH: The 
Resolution is intended to effect what 
ought to be effected by direct enactment. 
There is a precedent going very near to 
this to be found in the 1 Geo. IV., cap. 
101, sec. 4, with reference to Indian 
Divorce Bills, and I believe the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, which 
is not yet in print, proposes to do exactly 
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what was declared could not be done in 
that case, i.c., to continue Bills from one 
Session toanother. He is proposing todo 
by evasion that which certainly, accord- 
ing to precedent, should be done by 
direct enactment. As this precedent 
does not appear in the Paper of prece- 
dents circulated this morning, I felt it 
my duty to call attention to it. 

(5.20.) Mr. WHITBREAD (Bed- 
ford): 1 do not want to prolong the 
discussion, especially after the appeal so 
very generously made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, 
but I must say I think it is open to 
remark that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment have been made hastily and with- 
out that careful consideration which this 
House has always been accustomed to 
give when its Rules of Procedure are 
proposed to be altered. The timely 
intervention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian saved the 
Government from committing a tremen- 
dous blunder, and from taking a step as 
revolutionary as it is possible to imagine 
with regard to public business. I am 

glad to see that now the right hon. 
Gesbins harks back to sound prece- 
dent in dealing with this question. 
I think his Motion should have been 
more carefully worded. He tells us now 
it is not proposed that this new Rule or 
‘Standing Order shall apply to Bills 
coming from the House of Lords. But 
the Notice he gave the other night said 
nothing about that. It is most import- 
ant that the proposed Standing Order 
should not apply to Bills coming from 
the Lords, but the Order which the 
First Lord of the Treasury was intending 
to thrust upon the House said nothing 
about excluding such Bills. That Notice 
certainly excluded Money Bills and Bills 
coming back from the Lords with 
Amendments, and I should think the 
exclusion of those Bills meant the inclu- 
sion of all others. I, for one, should not 
tacitly assent to the appointment of the 
Committee but for the assurance of the 
First Lord that the Rule will not apply 
to Bills coming from the Lords. It 
would be a very grave matter to allow it 
to so apply. Let us take a hypothetical 
case. In one Session this House might 
be engaged on a very contentious Bill, 
and send it up to the Lords, who, under 
the Standing Order, send it over to the 
next Session. But, before the Session 

Mr. Bradlaugh 
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arrived, public opinion becomes so mani- 
fest against the Bill that the Government 
cannot rely even upon its own majority 
to carry the Bill. Yet, if the Lords 
chose, they could pass it without Amend- 
ment, and the House could not prevent 
them doing so. That would be a very 
grave thing. I protest against the 
modern practice of constantly rushing to 
achange in the Rules of Procedure to 
meet the temporary exigencies of the 
Government. The House has had nearly 
enough of such changes in late years, 
changes which have not been fortunate 
in their result. I doubt whether they are 
calculated to expedite public business. 
I am glad the First Lord has been pre- 
vented setting another precedent. A 
Parliament armed with the Closure, which 
was granted for the purpose of bringing 
protracted Debates to an end, but which 
has been used for the purpose of forcing 
through the House Bills vitally affecting 
the liberties of the subject—a Parlia- 
ment which has been the first of all 
Parliaments to declare itself incompetent 
to deal with questions affecting the 
character and honour of its Mem- 
bers, has done enough in the way 
of setting bad precedents. I believe 
that the Parliamentary difficulty is 
merely a symptom on the surface. You 
must look much deeper for the real evil. 
There is some danger in these days of 
depending too much on violent solutions 
of temporary difficulties. The House 
must not lose its faith in the power of 
argument as an effective weapon ; it must 
not depend too much on mere mechanical 
forces and rules. I would much rather 
try to work on under the old rules than 
fly to others the evils of which we know 
not of. 


(5.30.) Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I do not wish to carry this 
conversation further, and my only object 
in rising is to enter a caveat in regard to 
the observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone), who appeared to be under 
the impression that there would be 
before the Committee only two alterna- 
tives, namely, to recommend that the 
procedure for carrying this change into 
effect shall be either by Standing Order 
or by Bill. There was a third course. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Or not to 
proceed at all. 
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the point I desire to make. I do not 
want the House to be under the impres- 
sion that there is a universal concurrence 
in favour of doing anything at all. There 
are many Members who object altogether 
to the principle of the proposed system 
of piecemeal legislation. The Committee 
will have the power, aud I hope will 
exercive it, of reporting against any 
change of rules. 

(5.32.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was much 
too indulgent to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The House, no doubt, is always 
willing, upon good cause shown, to 
re-consider the question of its pro- 
cedure, but the fact ought not to be 
overlooked that this proposed change in 
procedure, and this demand for a 
Committee, is due to the reckless 
endeavour of Her Majesty’s Government 
to drive three coaches abreast through 
Temple Bar. But for the condition in 
which the business of the Session now 
is, owing to the mismanagement of the 
Government, no such proposed change 
as this would have been dreamtof. The 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, for the 
appointment of a Committee, was only a 
counter-proposal to that of the Govern- 
ment, and as such was deserving of 
respectful consideration. But the con- 
dition is quite different when the 
Government bring forward this proposal, 
«and ask us to accept the Committee 
without discussion and without protest. 
How is this Committee to be constituted ? 
Are the Government going to put on 
only their sworn supporters and leave 
out Members who hold independent 
views on this subject, like the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Thanet (Mr. 
J. Lowther)? I sat on a Committee on 
public business in 1886. It was a very 
strong Committee. It was presided 
over by the present chief of the Liberal 
Unionist Party (Lord Hartington), and 
among its members was the present 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir M. 
Hicks Beach). We considered the ques- 
tion of procedure for over a month, and 
the Conservative Government, in the 
following Session, came down to the 
House with Resolutions, in which they 
ignored every recommendation we made. 
You are now going to constitute a fresh 
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Committee. You do not ask that the 
Committee of Selection, which is a most 
impartial body, whose authority we are 
all ready to recognise, should appoint 
the members of the Committee. I object 
entirely to the terms in which this 
Resolution has been placed on the Paper. 
We listened with great respect to the 
very weighty words of the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). It is 
easy to say that if you have written a 
letter over night, you can tear it up in 
the morning, but there is an important 
point to consider with regard to the 
House of Lords. Conservative Members 
know very well that no Tory Bill sent 
up to the House of Lords will ever 
be rejected or suspended by that body. 
But, supposing a Liberal Govern- 
ment gets in, and passes a Home 
Rule Bill, is it to be tolerated 
that the House of Lords should, by 
Resolution, hang that Bill up for Session 
after Session? As an Irishman I look 
back with reverence to the period at 
which this House was able to consider 
questions of procedure without reference 
to this eternal Irish question. You are 
now beginning to consider every question 
of procedure with reference to the way 
in which the Irish difficulty is likely to 
affect you. It is a most unfortunate 
state of things, but we are bound, as 
Irishmen, to look at the way in which 
procedure proposals are put forward. I 
am not prepared to accept the suggestion 
that this is a matter that can be dealt 
with at all by a Committee. I have 
come to the conclusion that if this House 
is to be protected from the House of 
Lords, the procedure must be by Bill. 
We do not need a Committee. This is 
not a domestic proposal, but a proposal 
affecting Bills in the other House. Then, 
Sir, there is a snake in the grass. The 
Committee are to consider the case of 
Bills that have been partly dealt with in 
this House. Why should they not also 
consider Bills which have been wholly 
dealt with by this House, and rejected 
by the House of Lords? Why should 
not such Bills be revived by a single 
Resolution, and sent back to the House 
of Lords once more? If the House were 
candid in this business they would deal 
with the question as a whole. Itisa 
most unfortunate thing that the proposal 
should be made to change the entire 
forms of Parliamentary procedure because 
30 
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of an abandoned and _ shipwrecked 
Licensing Bill. You have dropped your 
Licensing Clauses, but the virus of them 
is to remain. I would have voted fora 
Committee as a condition precedent ; as 
a palliative; but I am not prepared to 
accede to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to initiate a proposal to which I 
object im toto. To proceed by way of a 
Bill is our only safeguard, and I think 
the Conservative Party ought to hesitate 
before allowing a proposal to be passed 
which has simply been provoked by the 
mismanagement and the misconduct of 
the Government themselves. 

(5.46.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON 
(Dundee) : I do not quite agree with the 
letter, although I sympathise with the 
spirit, of the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford (Mr. T. 
Healy). The First Lord of the Trea 
sury udmits that the principle of the 
Motion is, that when the House of 
Commons has once expressed its 
opinion on a definite legislative pro- 
posal, and that proposal has not been 
carried into law, itis a sheer waste of 
time to go over the propgsal again 
in the succeeding Session, But the 
Motion does not entirely carry out the 
principle, and our objection is that the 
Motion does not go far enough. The 
First Lord of the Treasury says he does 
not wish to tie the hands of the Com- 
mittee, but he does tie the hands of the 
Committee. The blot upon the Motion 
is the introduction of the word “ partly,” 
and I suggest that that word should be 
omitted, so that the Motion would read, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire whether the means of an 
abridged form of procedure, or other- 
wise, the consideration of Bills which 
have been considered in this House, 
could be facilitated in the next ensuing 
Session of the same Parliament.” The 
object of my suggestion is perfectly 
obvious. I wish that when we have 
completely passed a legislative proposal, 
and when that legislative proposal has 
failed, solely because the House of Lords 
has not accepted it, we should not be 
compelled to go through the labour of 
sending it up again to the House of 
Lords. I have a perfectly good prece- 
dent for what I propose. Substantially, 


this proposal has been made by the House 

of Lords itself. On page 4 of the Paper 

on Parliament Proceedings, which has 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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been put-into our hands to-day, it is 
stated that.a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, which sat in 1861, 
resolved :— 


‘““That itis expedient in certain ‘cases to 
adopt an abridged form of proceeding with 
reference to Bills which shall be again brought 
before this House after having been passed by 
it in the immediately proceeding Session of 
the same Parliament.” 


1672. 


That is substantially what Iam urging ow 
the Government. Then, the same Com- 
mittee resolved :— 

**That, on a Resolution being moved that 
it is expedient. again to pass and to send to the 
other House for its concurrence, any such Bill, 
the question shall be put whether the ‘House 
will agree to the same, and, on such Resolution 
being agreed to, the Bill to which it relates 
shall be forthwith sent to the other House for 
its concurrence, without any further question 
being put or any debate allowed.” 


These Resolutions absolutely. carry out 
the purpose I have in view. There is 
only one condition in the House of Lords’ 
programme. to which I take exception, 
and that is that the arrangement should 
only apply to Bills which have not beem 
passed in the House of Lords be- 
cause there was not time. I propose 
it should apply to all Bills which 
have failed to pass either House, what- 
ever the reason. If this .Motion 
is to be carried into effect by a Standing 
Order of the House, I appeal to my 
Colleagues on these Benches to insist. 
upon the adoption of my proposal. The 
Tory Party have a reserve in the House 
of Lords, but we have not. A Conserva- 
tive Bill, when once through this House, 
is perfectly certain of passing through 
the House of Lords ; but, as things stand 
at present, the House of Lords can com- 
pel this House, when Liberals are in a 
majority, either to dissolve or towaste time 
in going through its legislative proposals 
once again. The leader of the Opposition 
has most magnanimously appealed to his 
followers not tointerpose any factiousoppo- 
sitiontotheGovernment’sproposal. I shall 
respect that appeal, but I most respect- 
fully place on record my protest against 
the limited reference which is being 
made to this Committee. Iam not pre- 
pared to move an Amendment at this 
stage, because I understand that the 
Report of the Committee must, to be 
effective, be embodied in a Standing 
Order or Bill. When the Standing Order 
or Bill is before us, we shall, if necessary, 
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exercise our right to propose to widen 
its scope. 


*(5.54.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.): I. wish to emphasise what, has 
fallen from hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway as to the extremely bald 
nature of the words of this Resolution. 
Hon. Members have pointed out that the 
words of the Resolution admit of only one 
reply, namely, “Yes.” Hon. Gentlemen 
have lost sight of the fuct that previous 
Select Committees replied to these words 
in the negative. One Committee sat in 
1848. In 1861 a strong Committee was 
appointed to consider the proposal, and 
reported that the objections were 
grave and numerous, and that the 
adoption of the proposal would give in- 
creased facilities for retarding legislation. 
That, I think, is an answer in the nega- 
tive to the question which the Resolution, 
on the face of it, seemstocarry. Perhaps 
one of the most important questions 
which is touched by this Resolution is 
that of the prerogative of the Crown. If 
the House of Commons is able to carry a 
Bill on to the next Session, and the proro- 
gation of Parliament does not put an end 
of the Bill, that is a restriction or limit- 
ing of the prerogative of the Crown. If, 
on the other hand, the sanction of the 
Crown must first be obtained, there is 
an enlargement of the prorogative of 
the Crown, because it will enable the 
Crown to interfere with legislation before 
it has passed both Houses of Parliament. 
It seems to me that that by itself is fatal 
to this proposal. “Perhaps I may call 
attention to a speech made upon this 
subject by Sir George Lewis in 1861. 
He said— 

“T trust the House will not think my noble 
Friend (Lord Palmerston) has made his Motion 
for the Select Committee upon this question 
upon a light ground or for any object of the 
Government.” 

We have this Motion made to-day for a 
special and specific object of the Govern- 
ment, 

“The House will probably bear in mind that 

last Session there were several Motions pre- 
sented to it on the subject of its Forms of 
Proceeding, and certainly we do not submit it 
with any selfish view of our own.” 
We have this proposal made without 
notice and without any demand for it, 
made solely to serve the selfish ends of 
the Government. In the same Debate, 
Mr. Newdegate said— 
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‘“ He was greatly indebted to the noble Lord 
the head of the Government for. repeatin 
the pledge he gave last Session, that he woul: 
recommend the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the best method of expediting the pro- 
gress of business.’ f 


The difference between the Resolution 
then proposed and that proposed to-day 
was that there was a deliberate wish ex- 
pressed that the business should be 
expedited, whereas to-day no such wish 
had‘ been expressed. Then Sir John 
Pakington, speaking in the same 
Debate, said— 


“ The great cause of the legislative fractures 
of last Session isto be attributed to the Govern- 
ment rather than to the House. ‘hey were: 
very largely due to the programme of the 
Ministry, for when they called upon us to con- 
sider a French Treaty most complicated, a 
Reform Bill, and a Bankruptcy Bill, with 500: 
clauses, all in one Session, their experience 
must have taught them that such a thing was 
simply impossible.’’ 


These words are applicable to to-day. 
The Government have attempted to 
drive three first-class Bills through the 
House, and that is why we find ourselves 
in the present position, and not from any 
inadequacy in the Procedure of the 
House. This question came before a 
Select Committee in 1838, and the Com- 
mittee reported— 


“Your Committee venture to express tle 
opinion that the satisfactory conduct and suc- 
cessful progress of the business of the House 
must mainly depend on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, holding, as they do, the chief control 
over its management. ‘They believe that 
by a careful preparation of measures, their 
early introduction, a judicivus distribution of 
business, and the order and method in which 
business is conducted, the Government might 
contribute, in an essential degree, to the easy 
and convenient conduct of business.’’ 


‘The present Government have got into a 


muddle. They have tried to force through 
the House this Session more than is pos- 
sible ; they have shown a want of tact and 
judgment in the conduct of the business. 
they have brought before the House, and 
then, as a last resort, instead of endeavour- 
ing to conduct the business in an orderly 
way, they have come to the House and 
asked for an alteration of the Rules of 
Procedure. If a Committee is appointed 
upon the Rules of Procedure in strict 
accordance with the terms of the Resolu- 
tion, I do not think the House will be 
any further advanced. This bald Resolu- 
tion will not meet the requirements of 
the case. The right hon. Gentleman 
3 0 2 
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has given us no reason why the Com- dealing with the whole subject with a 
mittee should be appointed ; but though | view to the future; instead of insti- 
he was careful to avoid it, we all know | tuting inquiry by a Committee which 
the reason. If the Committeeis appointed | would take into consideration not 
and confined within the narrow limits of |}only the general question of pro- 
the Resolution, I do not think its Report | cedure, the length of the Session, 
can suggest anything that will advance | and so forth, but which also should be 
the progress of public business. empowered to consider how it has arisen 

(6.1.) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): We | that, in spite of repeated alterations, we 
have not had stated the reason why | have business in this state of confusion 
this Committee is to be appointed, but, | and arrear, we have this bald and timid 
as I understand, the reason alleged some | proposal. Now, I propose to move an 
time ago for a proposal to alter pro-| Amendment; and my idea is that if it 
cedure was to afford the House some / should be found necessary to proceed 
relief from the condition in which public | once more to the alteration of our Rules, 
business is in the present Session. But | then the Committee should be empowered 
can this Committee afford us relief in | to take into consideration other things ; 
the present Session? By the nature of | for instance, that most valuable proposal 
things it cannot. The Report of the | in relation to the time of prorogation made 
Committee and any suggestions made | by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
in that Report for the conduct of business | for the Bridgeton Division (Sir G. Tre- 
cannot affect the present Session; there- | velyan), a proposal which seemed to 
fore, all the reason for its appointment | recommend itself generally to the House. 
vanishes, and there is no urgency for it. | I think this proposal carries far greater 
This being admitted—and I do not see | hope of solid improvement in the business 
. how it can be gainsaid—the Government | of the House than anything contained in 
having put forward no plea of urgency, | the Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
is it not in the highest degree desirable | man (Mr. W. H. Smith). The Com- 
that any Committee appointed to con- | mittee ought to inquire into the general 
sider procedure should be a Committee | management of business during the 
to deal with other equally or more im- | Session, and also into that question 
portant questions which might be brought | which seems to be one of growing im- 
before it? No one can have failed to | portance—the practice of postponing the 
have been impressed by what fell from | Estimates to the very end of the Session. 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr.| There are many other questions that 
Whitbread), a Member of unparalleled | ought to be taken into consideration 
knowledge and experience of procedure. | when a Committee sits upon procedure ; 
‘That hon. Member pointed out the | and I want to know what considerations 
extreme undesirability and inconvenience | prevent the reference of these to the 
of continually having recurrence to | Committee, for we have had no grounds 
alterations of procedure in this House, ' of urgency put forward, no reason why 
and we have had a long experience now, | the Committee should be confined to the 
even many of us whose service here has | narrow terms of reference read out to 
‘been very much shorter than that of the | the House? Ifthe question of procedure 
hon. Member, of the result of the/is to be opened at all, the Committee 
Government having recourse to an | should be left free to consider the whole 
alteration of Rules to meet a specific conduct of business; the period of 
purpose. Let us judge by the result of | assembling, the period of prorogation, and 
experience. What bas been the result all other matters touching the business 
of all the alterations since 1877? The!of the House. The extreme incon- 
result is that in this Session public busi- | venience of the proposal that has been 
ness is in an unparalleled ‘condition, | made has been pointed out by the hon. 
worse than ever it was in any Session | Member for Bedford, and I can add 
before the passing of the four successive nothing to the weight of his statement ; 
alterations in procedure. After all these | but I think Conservative Members should 
alterations the Government have landed | hesitate before they assent to the pro- 
us in this condition, and now, instead of posal. We know that in America, and 
looking at the question from a broad and in Democratic forms of Government, 
statesmanlike point of view; instead of the most extreme Radical section favour 
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the most violent alterations in Parlia- 
mentary procedure. If you set us the 
example of continual alteration of Rules 
for a specific purpose without allowing 
the Committee to consider the subject in 
all its bearings—if you set us this 
example of recurring to an alteration of 
procedure when the Government get 
into difficulties, you will find the Radical 
Party very apt to follow the precedent 
you set; and the time may come when 
you will find yourselves, as an Opposi- 
tion, tightly fettered, and we shall refer 
to this example you are now setting us. 
This Motion was originally announced 
on the plea that the business of the 
country could not be done in the present 
Session ; but what relief will this Motion 
bring to business in the present Session, 
and what relief in the approaching 
Session? Absolutely no relie: at all, 
except that, possibly, if the Committee 
report favourably, you may spare the 
House two or three days’ discussion on 
the Second Reading of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill. Now, are Conservative and 
Independent Members of the House pre- 
pared to set this precedent, that they 
are ready to alter the procedure of the 
House of Commons for no purpose 
under the sun except to save three 
days’ discussion on the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill? What other result can 
follow the consideration of the Com- 
mittee with this reference? True, we 
may be spared the re-discussion of this 
Bill on Second Reading, but in order to 
secure that the right hon. Gentleman is 
prepared to sacrifice at least two 
nights of the present Session when the 
Government are driven to the greatest 
extremity for time. We are placed in 
an unparalleled position, and the only 
proposal the Government make for 
relief is that we shall waste one or two 
more nights in discussing a change of 
procedure which can give us no relief 
this Session, and can give us but trifling 
relief next Session. In the whole his- 
tory of Parliament never was @ more 
inane set of proposals submitted for the 
relief of public business. I shall say no 
more on this aspect of the question. I 
propose to move an addition to the 
Resolution in the following terms :— 

** And by what means it can be secured that 
the consideration of Supply shall be taken 
before some fixed date.” 

I do not see what good purpose the 
Committee is to serve as re: this 
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Session ; but if the Committee is to be 
appointed, the time has come when this 
serious growing grievance should be 
brought under notice and carefully con- 
sidered ; that this portion of the business 
of the country, the first mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech to the House, which 
is the primary and essential duty of the 
House of Commons to the exclusion of 
all legislation if it becomes a ques- 
tion of choice, that this business should 
be postponed to suit the convenience 
of Ministers to such a period of the 
Session as to turn discussion into a 
mockery and a farce. It is useless to set 
about the discussion of Votes in Supply 
in the month of August. It would be 
just as well and more honest to the 
people to announce that discussions on 
Supply are abandoned. On Supply 
questions arise in which the people are 
more keenly interested than they are in 
the Land Purchase Bill or the Licensing 
Bill, and I know of no question con- 
nected with procedure that more 
deserves attention than means to secure 
that the Government of the day— 
Liberal or Conservative—shall not be 
permitted to postpone Votes in Supply to 
a late period of the Session. It is per- 
fectly within the competence of the 
House to frame some Standing Order. by 
which it shall be the duty of the 
Government to introduce all Votes in 
Supply by a certain fixed date. Or, on 
the other hand, the subject might be 
approached in this way: We heard the 
First Lord mention the other day a sug- 
gestion, of which he now appears to have 
lost sight, which I am sorry for, because 
it seemed to me an excellent idea, not to. 
proceed with Bills of a contentious 
character after 15th July. 

*Mr.W. H. SMITH: This is not lost sight 
of ; that is a point to consider; but it is 
obvious that we do not wish to tie the 
Committee to consider a specific pro- 
posal. As a means of bringing the 
Session to an early end, this may be one 
of the proposals we may have to submit 
to the House. 

Mr. DILLON: I thought that was 
excluded ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No. 

Mr. DILLON: I intended to move 
that such proceedings should close on the 
Ist of June. That would secure in another 
way that Supply should be brought on 
at atime when it could be reasonably 
discussed. There are two proposals: a 
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Standing Order might be passed binding 
the Government to bring on Supply by 
a certain date, or a Standing Order 
might’ stop legislative proceedings on 
June 1, leaving an interval in which we 
should be free to deal with Supply. 
Either of these proposals would meet 
the difficulty. Meantime, on the grounds 
I have urged that there are no claims of 
urgency to tie the Committee to this 
narrow reference that the Committee 
should be free to deal with the duration 
of the Session and conduct of business, 
and particularly this question of Supply, 
I move my Amendment. 


Business of 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 

‘* And by, what means it can be, secured that 
the consideration of Supply shall be taken 
before some fixed date.”’— (Mr. Dillon.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


(6.20.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I will only interpose for a 
few minutes between the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House, because I 
want him to have the opportunity of 
saying a word or two upon the present 
condition of business in the House. The 
object of this Motion 1s to facilitate the 
earlier rising of the House for the 
Session, and as I think we are aware 
from unofficial sources to avoid having 
an Autumn Session. Well, I am afraid 
if the Resolution is passed we shall not 
rise varlier, and that we shall have 
an Autumn Session. I will ask 
the House to look at a figure 
or two and then see if this is a 
sufficient remedy for the «impasse in 
which we find ourselves. We have now 
arrived at the 23rd of June, and assum- 
ing that we rise on August 17, which is 
not, I think, a very early date, at all 
events it is an average date ; and assum- 
ing that the Government take, as I 
presume the Government will, all the 
Wednesdays, we shall have 38 available 
days to wind up the business of the 
Session. Now, there are on the Order 
Book 33 Government Bills, including 
the Local Taxation Bill and the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, which, I presume, we may now 
say are gone, and there is the Tithes Bill 
in astate of suspended animation. Apart 
from these three, there are 30 Bills to be 
dealt with in some manner, while my 
hon. Friend has called attention to the 
state of Supply, and Supply is the key of 
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the position at this moment. We can 
only judge from analogy and the average 
time occupied by Supply. In 1887, ex- 
cluding Supplementary Estimates, 38 
days were devoted to Supply. In 1888,I 
think, 37 days were thus occupied ; and 
in 1889 we got through Supply in some- 
thing like 38 days. I take it within the 
mark when I say that 36 or 37 days 
have been required for Supply in the 
last few years. Now, we have already 
this year been 13 days in Supply, and 
therefore 24 days more are required, and 
when I remind the House that not an 
Trish Vote has been touched—and I think 
there are more contentious elements in 
the Irish Votes this. year than there 
have been for many years—when I 
mention that grave questions of policy 
arise on the Foreign Office and Colonial 
Votes, and important considerations in 
relation to law and justice on the Votes 
for law and justice in the three King- 
doms, and that the Votes for the Revenue 
and Post Office Departments bristle with 
questions of difficulty, I am not pre- 
dicting too much when I say they will 
probably occupy as much time as in 
previous years. Now, look at the 

res: 24 days for Supply, and 14 
days left for the remaining business of 
the Session. Well, the Government 
have not yet withdrawn the Bills I have 
mentioned. I use the word “yet,” but no 
doubt this will happen before many days 
are over. Nevertheless, the stages of 
the journey will occupy some time. 
We have not heard a word of the Tithes 
Bill ; whether it is to be gone on with or 
dropped; the last we heard of it was 
that it was to be proceeded with. Then 
we have the Indian Councils Bill, upon 
which we know there is to be an im- 
portant Second Reading Debate, and 
there will be, probably, considerable dis- 
cussion in Committee. We have on the 
Table a Bill of primary importance that 
must be dealt with—the Police Bill, 
which, in the interest of discipline and 
peace in the Metropolitan Force, cannot 
be postponed for another year, and I 
may be thought too sanguine when I say 
it will not get through Second Reading 
in less than two days. There is the 
Western Australia Bill must be passed ; 
and the Bill to sanction the cession of 
Heligoland must provoke a good deal of 
discussion. You are going to have adiscus- 
sion on procedure on which many ques- 
tions mustarise,and you havetheresiduum 
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of these 30 Bills, together with the in- 
evitable four days for tle Appropriation 
Bill. Here is a programme. to get 
through in 14 days. I say it is an 
absolute impossibility. If the 
Lord would rise and say that. without 
wasting any more time the Licensing 
Bill and the Tithes Bill are dead, it 
would still be impossible for the House 
to rise before the end of August ; and if 
we are togo on with those Bills, we shall 
have an Autumn Session without the 
advantage of a summer vacation. All 
the evils which you endeavoured to 
avoid by the meeting at the Carlton Club 
will be developed and accentuated by 
the present proposal. The -time has 
arrived when we should know what the 
‘Government mean to do in the 38 or 40 
remaining days of an average Session. 
(6.27.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
The reference to this Committee is very 
oddly drawn, whether by inadvertence 
or design Ido not know. The Govern- 
ment propose to ask the Committee a 
question, the answer to which is obvious. 
Without reference to a Committee it is 
obvious that the progress of a Bill will 
be facilitated by carrying over its stages 
to an ensuing Session, and the Report of 
the Committee can add nothing to our 
information on that point. What we want 
to know is, if it is desirable or expedient 
to carry forward Bills in this manner? 
If the Government had dealt with it by 
Standing Order, we should have known 
how to treat it; and had the Standing 
Order been adopted, the right hon. 
Gentleman would have known how to 
apply it during the present Session. 
But how stands the matter? We have 
almost reached the end of June; the 
Committee has yet to be nominated and 
‘appointed, and then has to meet’ and 
‘consider not only the precedents, but the 
evidence that will be laid before it, after 
which it must report. It may determine 
that it is not desirable to give the 
facilities asked for, or that if those 
facilities are desirable, they should -be 
given by Statute. In that case, would 
the right hon. Gentleman proceed to 
pass a Statute this Session, or, should 
they recommend that we should proceed 
by Standing Order, would the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to tackle’ that 
Standing Order now? We all know the 
object of the proposal. It is to enable 
the Government to get. through ‘the 
Land Purchase Bill. If the right hon. 
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Gentleman thinks: he can hang up that 
Bill over the present year, we certainly 
shall take astrong view of the question ; 
but if he says he no longer intends to 
hang it up, we shall take another and a’ 
thore favourable view ; but it is reason- 
able considering the date we have now 
reached, and the length of time that will 
be taken by: the Bill in Committee and 
in the Report stage, to take this‘step for 
the purpose. of remitting the further 
stages of the Land ‘Bill to another- 
Session of Parliament. My hon. Friend 
the Member for. East Mayo has added to 
the Motion’ a matter which, in my 
judgment, is more important than any- 
thing the Motion itself contains. The 
present proposition has reference only 
to one Bill, and that Bill a measure 
which is opposed: by the great majority 
of the Irish Representatives: My 
Friend’s Amendment deals with the 
question of Supply, and that is a matter 
in which we have infinitely more in- 
terest than in the proposed legislation. 
In fact, we have no interest in any 
legislation proposed by the Government, 
except the interest of an ardent Opposi- 
tion. It has been pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther), who seems to 
be the only’ man on the Ministerial side 
of the House who has the intelligence to 
perceive the point that the Government 
have to face, that they can have no 
possible legislation this Session. It isa 
lamentable thing that the House should 
be reduced to, this state of things because 
there are two Ministers of the Crown 
who cannot reconcile the situation... The 
facilitating of business in this House 
rests with the Government themselves; 
and if they would only take ordinary 
care at the beginning of the Session, and 
bring forward no more Bills than they 
can pass in six months, there would be 
no occasion for this reference to a Com- 
mittee. Of course,if they introduce 
enough Bills to last them two. or 
three years, they cannot expect to pass 
them in a single Session. _ With regard 
to Supply, I think we have a right to 
complain of the action of the Govern- 
ment. Before the Whitsuntide Recess, I 
called attention to this subject, and 
reminded the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Irish Representatives never had the 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
grievances they desire to discuss. . The 
business of Supply is the fundamental 
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business of the House, and in that 
respect our functions have practically 
ceased. Our financial business is dis- 
charged in the most slovenly and un- 
constitutional manner by taking Votes 
on Account. The Irish Members have 
an ardent interest in the business of 
Supply, because it is only when in Supply 
that they have the opportunity of calling 
attention to the gross and scandalous 
misgovernment of Ireland, of which 
from day to day they have most bitterly 
to complain. We have this very evening 
had complaint made of the length of 
time occupied by the questions put upon 
the Paper from day to day. Why is it 
there are so many questions? It is 
mainly because we have no other means 
of bringing forward our grievances 
except when in Supply, The right hon. 
Gentleman promised to exert himself to 
secure the transaction of the business of 
Supply ; but for the last three years he 
has made similar promises, and although 
I was at one time somewhat deceived by 
the imposing manner of the First Lord of 
the Treasury when that promise was made, 
I shall no longer regard his promises as 
worthy of attention. Unless some special 
steps are taken in regard to Supply, the 
Constitutional rights of Members of this 
House will not only be impaired but prac- 
tically destroyed, and it is for this reason 
that I feel it my duty to support the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. 


*(6.38.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think 
hon. Members opposite will feel that 
the appeal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
deserves some consideration at the hands 
of his supporters. The right hon Gentle- 
man stated that there is a strong desire 
that the House should come to a speedy 
conclusion on the question before it. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast has re- 
ferred to the question of Supply, which 
has been raised by the hon. Member for 
Mayo. It has been said that it is perfectly 
impossible for the Committee to make 
any provision with regard to the period 
up to which Bills should be considered 
in this House. The Standing Order 
which I intended to move on the present 
occasion provided that— 


“In future, after the 15th of July and in the 

present Session after a date to be hereafter ap- 

note no public Bills, except Money Bills, 

mtinuance Bills, and Bills returned from the 

Lords with amendments shall be further pro- 

ceeded with, provided that, with respect to any 
Mr. Sexton 
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public Bill which is in progress in Committee. 
of the whole House, or if a Standing Com- 
wnit'ee, or which has been reported therefrom,, 
a Motion can be made, after notice given, that- 
further proceedings on such Bills be suspended 
until the next Session.” 

The Committee is free to make any re- 
commendation with regard to the date, 
or to name an earlier date than the 15th 
of July. I believe that there exists a 
strong desire that the House should rise- 
earlier in the summer, and this is my 
principal reason for suggesting to the 
House the appointment of a Committee 
to examine into this point, so as to pro- 
vide facilities for allowing the House to 
do what I believe is practical and 
reasonable, namely, to rise at am 
earlier period of the summer, and 
at the same time to get through their 
business, The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton has spoken 
of an impasse. No Government, however, 
could have contemplated that the De- 
bates would have been carried to the 
length to which they have been carried ; 
and if the argument is to be used that 
the Government must always look for- 
ward to continued discussion on opposed 
business, whatever Government may be 
in power, after the same fashion and 
manner as has characterised our proceed- 


ings this Session, then it is obvious that 


very small progress must be the con- 
sequence. Whether that course would 
be taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite if 
we should hereafter be in another position 
remains to be seen; but I am justified 
in saying that discussion cannot be 
carried on as far as it has been without 
practically delaying and obstructing the 
business of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has referred to the 
fact that there are 33 Government Bills 
on the Paper; but I think that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would refer to the 
years from 1881 to 1885 he would find 
that there has not been less than that 
number of Government Bills on the 
Paper on the 23rd of June. Reference 
has also been made to the large amount 
of Supply yet to be got through. Iam 
sorry that there is so much. I agree: 
that one of our first duties is to consider 
Supply ; but, again, I would say that we 
have had no reason to suppose that 
discussion would have been protracted 
in the manner in which it has been. It 
must not be assumed that the House is 
bound to rise at a given date, however 
much that may be desired. The first 
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duty of the House is to transact and 
conclude the business which is brought 
before it. I trust the hon. Member 
for East Mayo will not press his Amend- 
ment, as it is one which the Government 
cannot accept, because they desire to 
enable the House to deal with the Report 
of the Committee during the present 
Session. The Government do not desire 
to withdraw from the House the con- 
sideration of the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill, although, no doubt, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee will admit 
of that Bill, with others, being dealt with 
under the proposed Standing Order on 
the ground that it is a Bill of very great 
importance, and one which the House 
ought to approach with full time for its 
consideration. 

(6.45.) Mr. SEXTON: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
the event of the Committee reporting in 
favour of procedure by Bill instead of 
by Standing Order, he intends to proceed 
with that Bill during the present 
Session ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That would be a 
matter for consideration when the Report 
of the Committee is presented. If the 
Committee decides in favour of the prin- 
ciple involved in the reference to it I do 
not exclude the hope that the House 
may be able to give effect to that re- 
commendation as rapidly as possible. 
Measures must be taken in the present 
Session to secure the object in view, if 
the House is to have the advantage of 
a better arrangement than is now in 
existence for an early adjournment next 
Session. I trust the House will under- 
stand that the Government desire to 
leave the Committee free to consider 
the whole question referred to them. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I do not rise for the purpose 
of prolonging this discussion more 
than a moment or two; but I would 
remind the Committee that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has undoubtedly 
introduced controversial matter. Among 
the reasons he gave for making this 
proposal the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the great length to which 
the discussions in this House had been 
protracted. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I said the first 
ground for the proposal was the general 
desire of the House for an earlier adjourn- 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : That is so ; but the 
right hon, Gentleman also referred to 
and made a point of what he termed 
practical obstruction. I do not intend to 
go into this; but I would point. 
out, as a matter of fact, that the 
great and protracted opposition the 
right hon Gentleman complained of has. 
been offered to a particular set of pro- 
posals that were not announced in the 
Queen’s Speech, and have not received a. 
very enthusiastic support even from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own friends. 
Has the opposition to those proposals. 
been without effect? On the contrary, 
the announcement that has been made 
this evening as to a change of front on 
the part of the Government, althcugh it. 
is an unsatisfactory and inadequate 
change which the Government will yet 
have further to amend, affords the most 
perfect justification for the attitude 
taken by the Opposition in resisting the- 
Compensation Clauses of the Government. 
Bill. Iam glad to hear from the right. 
hon. Gentleman that the Select Com- 
mittee is to be empowered to examine 
into the whole subject in all its length 
and breadth, and that the House is to be 
at liberty when the Committee reports to 
determine what course it would be best 
to adopt. The Irish Land Purchase Bill 
is one which, above all, ought not to be 
subjected to the process of suspension, 
because in the time that would elapse 
before next Session considerable altera- 
tion would have to be made init. I 
agree with the hon. Member for West 
Belfast that Irish Supply, and especially 
the Irish Constabulary Vote, should be 
taken at an early day. Until those 
Estimates are discussed there will neces- 
sarily be a large number of questions 
put from day to day in reference to the 
administration of Irish affairs. The 
complaint made -by the Irish Members 
as to the period at which the most impor- 
tant items of Irish Supply are taken is a 
most reasonable one; and although the 
right hon. Gentleman professed not to 
understand how it was, when a question 
was put as to the enormous number of 
questions asked in the House, and could. 
not see the connection between that fact. 
and the delay in taking the Irish Votes, 
I think, upon reflection, he is bound to 
see theconnection. The number of Irish 
questions which have been overwhelming 
us for some days past are gg 4 
due to the imability of the Irish 
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Members to discuss fully and fairly 
the administration of Irish affairs. 
‘These questions are, doubtless, a most 
inconvenient interruption of the business 
of the House. Although they are, under 
the circumstances, a necessary and in- 
evitable interruption, we can hardly 
expect it will be greatly modified when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary uses his. opportunity of 
answering questions, as he did the other 
night in connection with the statement 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan), by putting 
into his answers matters of a very con- 
troversial character. With regard to 
the Amendment of the Member for East 
Mayo, I hope my hon. Friend will not 
press it; because, as my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
said at the commencement of this dis- 
cussion, we shall be at liberty, when the 
Committee reports, to make whatever 
alterations in their recommendations 
may seem expedient. I therefore beg 
to ask him to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON : With the leave of the 
House I shall be happy to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question again proposed. 


(6.25.) Mr. T.M. HEALY : I do not 
share theright hon. Gentleman’s viewthat 
this Motion has been fully discussed. 
To my mind, nomore important Resolu- 
tion has ever been submitted to the 
House. Ido not, however, wish -to con- 
tinue the Debate, but merely to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury to answer 
one point that has been raised from these 
Benches. He says this Motion is pro- 
posed with a special view to an early 
adjournment, and it is exceedingly im- 
portant that the Irish Members should 
know what representation they are to 
have on the Committee. I therefore 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to state 
how many Members are to compose the 
Committee, and how many of those 
Members will be Irish representatives ? 

(6.27.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
‘ampton): I am rather in favour of the 
Motion of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
T am in favour of the carrying oversystem, 
and, therefore, think that this matter 
ought to be referred to a Committee. 
lL also think that when it comes 
baek from the Committee their recom- 
mendation ought to be carried out 
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by Bill instead of by Resolution. 
I hope, however, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will seriously consider the speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has complained that we obstruct the 
business of the House, and he said it 
was the duty of the Government to keep 
the House together as long as there was 
business to be done. I appeal to those 
who have been in former Governments, 
whether this has not always been said, 
and whether it has not sometimes 
happened that the House has been kept 
together until opposition has come from 
the Government’s own supporters, rather 
than from their ordinary opponents, with 
the result that the House can no longer 
be kept together ? The reason why there 
has been an exhaustive discussion of the 
Government measures was because there 
was no popular leverage behind those 
measures. If these Bills were really 
desired by the country, the country 
would raise such an outcry against 
exhaustive discussion, that exhaustive 
discussion would be swept away, and the 
Bills passed. The right hon. Gentleman 
probably knows that the Publicans’ Com- 
pensation Bill, which he is pressing 
forward, is detested more on his own 
side of the House than on this. The 
other day, when the Bill was only saved 
by four votes, the right hon. Gentleman 
was in despair. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
made a very moderate estimate when, 
putting aside this Compensation Bill, he 
held it would be absolutely impossible for 
the House to rise before the 17th August. 
If this resolution is passed to carry Bills 
over, there will be a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to what Bills are to be carried 
over. My hon. Friends from Ireland 
might not think it desirable that the 
Land Purchase Bill should be carried 
over. So that you must add to the little 
reckoning of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton the time 
which would be occupied in such dis- 
cussions. Now, in the kindest spirit, I 
will give the right hon. Gentleman a 
little advice. It appears to me that 
there is no man at the head of the 
Government who understands the busi- 
ness of this House. Every Member 
seems to have his own way in the 
Cabinet. Each one is anxious to bring 
forward his own Bill, and none can be 
induced to withdraw it except in piece- 
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meal fashion, and after looking to see 
whether his neighbour in the Cabinet 
is first going to withdraw his Bill. Iam 
bound to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends are exceedingly 
ignorant of opinion on this side of 
the House. When the right hon. 
Gentleman made his proposal to 
expedite business, I presume he was 
under the impression that the 
Compensation Bill would go through in 
a day or two. He has awakened to the 
fact that that is not likely to be the case. 
Task the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it would not be better not to make half- 
a-dozen bites ata cherry, but frankly say, 
“Tam human; I do not pretend to be 
anything more than human. I have 
made a mistake, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer very possibly has made a 
mistake, and we were in error when we 
brought forward this Compensation Bill 
after Whitsuntide.” The right hon. 
Gentleman may throw the blame upon 
us, but if he will withdraw the Bill, we 
will give him a free hand to say what he 
likes with respect to us. I would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
might allow the Committee to sit and 
report, but that he should not carry over 
any Billto next year. Let him withdraw 
for the present Session his Land Pur- 
chase Bill and the Tithe Bill. I can 
assure him that he will not lose much 
by doing it. Next Session let him bring 
in his Bills again if he likes, and carry 
the Second Reading. He will have only 
lost four days on the Second Reading of 
the one and two days on the Second 
Reading of the other. Then next Session 
we could consider his very excellent plan 
of carrying Bilis over. I implore the 
right hon. Gentleman to really seriously 
look into the question of time. Even if 
he withdraws this Compensation Bill at 
once he will have the greatest difficulty 
in bringing the Session to a close before 
the end of Angust, and if he continues 
this Compensation Bill I do really believe 
every single day that is spent on that 
Compensation Bill means a day we shall 
have to sit in the month of September. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, ‘That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether by means of an 
abridged form of Procedure, or otherwise, the 
consideration of Bills, which have been partly 
considered in this House, could be facilitated in 
the — ensuing Session of the same Parlia- 
men 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
a ae es 
LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 5, 
to leave out sub-section (i.)—(/r. 
Hunter.) 

. Question again proposed, “That sub- 
section (i.) stand part of the Clause.” 


(7.10.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): Sir, when the discussion of this 
Bill was postponed on Friday night, 
there was an expression of regret that 
the Scotch Superannuation Bill had 
not been produced. The First Lord 
of the Treasury stated that it would 
be circulated on Saturday morning 
or this morning. Unfortunately, the 
First Lord did not know that the Bill 
had to be read a first time, and the 
result is that we only got it an hour and 
a half ago, and until then we had not the 
smallest inkling of the proposal of the 
Government. What makes this conduct 
very much worse is, that when I look 
into the Scotch Bill, it seems to be 
an exact imitation of the English Bill. 
There was no reason in the world why 
this miserable copy of a miserable 
system of superannuation should not 
have. been in our hands, at all events, 
10 days ago. It seems to me that the 
action of the Government in this matter 
has been illiberal, and that their object 
has been to obtain the sanction of the 
Committee to a proposal without giving 
us the slightest notion of what that 
proposal is. A worse scheme of super- 
annuation for Scotland, under the 
circumstances, could not. have been 
brought forward. The English scheme 
is bad enough, and it has 
given rise to the greatest possible 
discontent. But in Scotland such a Bill 
is absurd. It divides the country among 
81 Police Authorities, under some of 
which there are only four or five con- 
stables. It would be out of orderin a 
discussion on a clause of the Bill before 
the House to enter into a criticism of 
the measure just introduced. But what 
is the position in which we are placed? 
Weare asked to vote a sum of money 








towards a scheme of superannuation, 
which is a bad scheme. What I suggest 
to the Government is, that they should 
not press this Bill during the present 
Session, but should refer the question 
to a Select Committee. If the Govern- 
ment press the Bill they may lay their 
account that it will not pass in a short 
space of time. I believe it will not be 
satisfactory to the police or to the public 
of Scotland. To save time, the Govern- 
ment should state now and at once that 
they will not press this Bill, which is 
wrong in principle, and would be most 
exasperating and objectionable in prac- 
tice. If the Government would refer 
the matter to a Select Committee, then, 
so far as 1 am concerned, I would agree 
to this sub-section of the Local Taxation 
Bill. Ido not believe that by postponing 
the Bill the police will suffer any injury. 
Superannuation is a very serious matter. 
You have not, unfortunately, got a free 
hand with regard to it in England. You 
are bound by vested interests. We have 
no vested interests in Scotland; and in 
that country, in considering a scheme 
of superannuation, I think we ought to 
take advantage of the experience and 
mistakes which have been made in Eng- 
land, and consider the example set in 
that country as a precedent to be avoided. 
If the Government are anxious to facili- 
tate their business, I think the best 
cours? they can pursue is to hang this 
Bill up and refer the matter to a Select 
Committee. But if they insist on pro- 
ceeding with the Bill now before the 
Committee, without giving us an oppor- 
tunity of considering the Seotch Super- 
annuation Bill, I shall be compelled to 
move that you report Progress. 

(7.20.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): On the last occasion when this 
Bill was before the House, the Debate 
was postponed in order that we might 
have the Superannuation Bill before us, 
and the Lord Advocate here. We have 
not had time to study the Bill, and I 
must say that I was very much astonished 
to find the Lord Advocate introduce it 
without vouchsafing so much as a word 
of explanation. But, on reflection, I am 
really not surprised that he did not say 
anything, because the Bill is nothing 
but a slavish copy of the English Bill, 
word for word. But the circumstances 
are not the same. In England you have 
got superannuation already in existence. 
In Scotland, we pay an officer a lump 

Mr. Hunter 
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sum on his retiring. Under the circum- 
stances, Ido hope that we shall have 
some explanation from the Lord Advo- 
cate of the system which the Govern- 
ment propose tointroduce. It does seem 
to me most regrettable that a Bill should 

be forced upon this House with a 
view to giving effect to a sub-section 
of the Local Taxation Bill without 
hon. Members having the smallest 
opportunity of discussing it. It 
is said we should not look a gift horse in 
the mouth, and that £40,000 is given to 
us. How far will that amount go, and 
how heavy a demand will be involved 
upon the rates? A very much larger 
sum than £40,000 may have to be taken 
out of the rates. Scotland is only to 
have £40,000, with its larger area, while 
London is to have £150,000 a year. The 
representatives of the Scotch constituen- 
cies are bound to watch this matter very 
closely. Ido not agree with my hon. 
Friend. I do wish to see a scheme of 
superannuation. 

Mr. HUNTER: So do I. 

Si G. CAMPBELL: I am very glad 
to hear it. Atthe same time I repeat 
what I said the other day, that while a 
system of superannuation of public 
servants is necessary you may ‘carry it 
too far by laying down regulations 
which would permit of your best men 
retiring with pensions in the prime of 
life, and ready to take up other pursuits, 
while you would be left with only the 
scum and the dregs to carry on the 
Public Service. I am very much alarmed 
by the extent to which the Home 
Secretary yields to agitation in this mat- 
ter with regard to the Metropolitan 
Police. I was very much astonished to 
hear him say that he was not going to put 
any check on the age at which a police- 
man might take his pension and retire. I 
think thata very dangerous thing. I want 
to know whether that may be done with 
regard to Scotland or not, with the effect 
that choice men, at the age of 45 or 46, 
may, to the injury of the Public Service, 
retire on their pensions, and take up 
other pursuits. I hope the Lord 
Advocate will give us a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of the scheme, 
and of the method of working the 
scheme. 

*(7.25.) Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL 
yor SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Stormoyt# 
Daruine, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities) : Itis not easy to satisfy the 
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hon. Member for Kirkcaldy. The other 
night he objected that the Bill to be 
introduced might not be similar to 
the English Bill. And now he objects, 
after he has seen it, that it is very 
similar. I do not know that that is a 

round of objection, unless it is shown that 
the English Bill is not satisfactory. I 
hope, in a few words, to show that this Bill 
proceeds on reasonable and just grounds. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen said that 
the Bill was open toa number of objec- 
tions, but he did not show what they 
were. 

Mr. HUNTER: It would have been 
out of order to do so. 

*Mr. M. T. STORMONTH DARLING: 
Therefore, I must be excused if I confine 
myself to a very general outline of the 
proposals of the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen specified one objection. 
He said the Bill creates 81 Police 
Authorities. That is not so. We are 
creating no Police Authorities. We 
are taking the Police Authorities in 
counties and boroughs just as we find 
them. Obviously it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient that a scheme of this 
kind should be administered by any but 
Police Authorities, who are masters of 
the police, and have the right to appoint 
and dismiss them. Therefore, I think 
the answer is complete, that the Police 
Authorities should have this subvention. 

Mr. HUNTER: The objection I make 
is this, that you are creating separate 
funds in counties where there are only 
five constables altogether, instead of 
having one Superannuation Fund for the 
whole of Scotland. To have 81 separate 
Superannuation Funds would involve in- 
numerable difficulties. 

*Mr. M. T. STORMONTH DARLING: 
Would you have the whole of the police 
of Scotland managed by one authority ? 

Mr. HUNTER: No; one Superannua- 
tion Fund, 

*Mr. M. T. STORMONTH DARLING : 
The proposals are these: Every constable 
in Scotland will, after he has completed 
25 years’ service, if he is of the age 
specified’ in the pension scale, be 
entitled to retire on his pension. 
ff he has not completed 25 years, 
but 15 years, he will be entitled to his 
pension, provided he is permanently 
incapacitated. If he has not completed 
the full period of 15 years, and it can 
be shown that he is permanently incapa- 
citated, he will be entitled, not to a pen- 





sion, but to a gratuity. In the case of a 
man who is killed or injured, there is 
special provision for compensation to his 
family. For these purposes there is to be 
a Pension Fund, which will be made up, 
in the first place, by a stoppage out of 
the men’s wages, the appropriation of 
certain fines, and the money to be voted 
under the Local Taxation Bill. If there 
is still a deficiency it must be made up 
from local sources. The money will be 
distributed in the first year according 
to the number of efficient members 
of the Police Force in each locality. 
In future years a system will be 
adopted very nearly corresponding to 
the actual requirements of the Force, 
and the distribution will be according to 
the amount of contribution, that is to 
say, every 6d. obtained from the men’s 
pay will be met by a proportionate 
amount from the £40,000, and the 
residue will be in accordance with 
the actual necessities of each Police 
Authority, that is to say, in proportion to 
the actual demands made upon them. 
That, I should say, is a perfectly 
equitable system of, distribution. Of 
course the Government have not made 
these proposals without inquiring as to 
the probable demands on the funds, and 
the result of this inquiry has been to 
show that the sum here proposed will be 
more than sufficientforthe first few years ; 
and the Committee must remember 
that, year by year, the funds will be 
largely increased from the other sources 
I have mentioned, and in particular from 
the contributions from the men them- 
selves. The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
seemed to draw a contrast between the 
sum to be allocated to Scotland and the 
sum to be allocated to the Metropolis, 
and the hon Member urged that, as the 
populations are about the same, the sums 
to be allocated to the two places ought 
to be about the same. But the hon. 
Member forgets that there are 15,000 
police in the Metropolis, and only a little 
over 4,000 in Scotland, and that if the 
amounts paid were in proportion to the 
number of police, whilst Scotland received 
£40,000 the Metropolis would receive 
£150,000. While it is impossible 
for the Government to foresee whe- 
ther or not there will ultimately be 
a demand on local resources, we have 
taken every means to provide such a 
sum as will, in the first instance, entirely 
meet the charge, and as it will constitute 
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a growing fund that will very largely 
meet any possible claim in the future. 
I trust the Committee will adopt the 
view I ventured to urge on the last ucca- 
sion when the subject was under dis- 
cussion, that all we are doing is laying 
down the principle that Superannuation 

Funds are to be established, and that 
£40,000 is a proper sum to devote to 
them. These are the only two pro- 
positions to which the Committee 
will be committed by adopting the sub- 
section. I have not heard from the 
other side any rooted objection in prin- 
ciple to the creation of a Superannuation 
Fund. All the Committee have to do 
now is to say whether they are, or are not, 
in favourof such arlan,and whether they 
are, or are not, in favour of the allocation 
of this money to this particular purpose. 
There were expressions of opinion on the 
Front Opposition Bench, on Thursday 
night, very strongly in favour of the 
creation of a pension ; therefore, I appre- 
hend that all we have to say now is 
whether or not we favour such a fund. 
I hope the answer to the whole of this 
question will be in the affirmative. 

(7.35.) Mr. HUNTER: The hon, 
and learned Gentleman has not an- 
swered any of the questions which I put 
to him, and on the answer he gives will 
depend whether I move to report Pro- 
gress or not. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: This is not a 
question which ought to be disposed of 
lightly. Police superannuation is quite a 
different matter from superannuation in 
most Departments of the Public Service. 
For instance, there are large bodies of 
men connected with the dockyards and 
arsenals, and connected with the Revenue 
Department and the Customs in England, 
in whose benefit a system of super- 
annuation has been established, whereby 
the men, when falling ill or reaching the 
age of 60, receive a proportion of their 
salary, calculated on the number of years 
of service. Here we have a very simple 
system, which has gained ground ever 
since it has been established, and which 
now applies to the mass of the public 
servants of this country. But the 
police are avowedly a very different 
body to those I have enumerated. You 
cannot apply the same rules to the 
superannuation of the police that you 
can apply to ordinary public servants. 
The conditions of their service are far 
more exhausting, and you cannot post- 

Mr. M. T. Stormonth Darling 
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pone their superannuation until they 
reach the age of 60 years: You cannot 
superannuate the police on the same 
terms as you superannuate the soldiers 
and sailors, who haye a comparatively 
short service.. The. whole question of 
the superannuation of the police is, 
therefore, extremely difficult, and I must 
say I entirely disagree with the. hon. 
and learned Gentleman when he asks 
the Committee in a light and airy way, to 
vote the money first and to decide how | 
it is to be applied afterwards. The 
Committee ought first to know on what 
principle weare going to carry out the 
system, and then it will be. time .to 
decide how much shall be contributed 
from public funds, and how much from 
other funds—that is to say, from the 
contribution of the men themselves. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. He ought to 
have laid down a system before saying in 
an airy way that £40,000 or £50,000, 
or any other sum, should be allocated for 
this purpose, This question is of great 
importance. Iam not one of those who 
think it a light matter, and I differ from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, because 
I think it is desirable to lay down some- 
thing like a common system for the 
superannuation of the police of the whole 
of Scotland before deciding as to the 
amount to be allocated to the purpose. 
In England we have already systems of 
superannuation in above 100 counties 
and boroughs. Excepting in Greenock, 
there are no Superannuation Funds 
existing in Scotland other than of 
the most imperfect character ; therefore, 
in dealing with Scotland, an opportunity 
arises ‘for laying down a scund sys- 
tem ab initio. It is also, I think, 
very questionable whether every Local 
Authority should have its own inde- 
pendent Superannuation Fund; it 
would be best to follow the system of 
superannuation in the Civil Service, 
where the fund is administered by one 
Central Authority for the Service in all 
its Departments. If the Scotch Police 
Fund were administered by some repre- 
sentative police authority it would, I 
think, be found not only more eco- 
nomical, but more advantageous to the 
men themselves. The men would feel 
that they were all treated alike, and not 
according to the arbitrary view of a 
petty Local Authority having control 
over 10 or a dozen mén, and con- 
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sequently influenced often toomuch by the 
circumstances of every man. It would 
be agreeable to the men themselves to 
know that they had a_ thoroughly 
impartial authority to administer the 
superannuation. ‘To my mind, it would 
be well not to carry the Debate on these 
words further, but to let the whole 
matter be considered by a Select Com- 
mittee. Such an inquiry would not 
occupy more than 10 days or a fortnight, 
and after it we should be able to 
approach the question much more satis- 
factorily. 

(7.45.) Tas CHANCELLOR or 1n& 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
expects that the Government could put 
the cart before the horse in the manner he 
suggests. What the Government now 
propose to do with regard to Scotland is 
what we have already done with regard 
toEngland. We have voted the money 
for England, and the Bill proposes to put 
Scotland in the same position as England. 
I should not care for the reproaches that 
would be levelled at. the Government by 
the Scotch people if, the money having 


been voted for England, we refused to. 


vote the money for Scotland. I pre- 
sume there is some object in wishing to 
put off the Bill. Presumably, the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that if the super- 
annuation we propose is not satisfactory, 
it would be well to drop it and not 
use the money for that purpose at all. 

*Mr. CHILDERS : My view is 
exactly the reverse. I think it is 
most important that this superannuation 
question should be dealt with this Session, 
and it is for that reason that I make the 
proposal. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then I would advise 
the right hon. Gentleman to secure the 
money. But I do not see why the right 
hon. Gentleman should wish to postpone 
voting the money for the present, unless 
it is that he considers it possible that the 
money may not be wanted at all. For 
my own part, I scout the suggestion of 
such a possibility. Scotland must need 
the money, whatever differences there 
may be amongst Scotch Members as to 
the form of superannuation to be 
adopted. One word with regard to the 
extraordinary plan propounded by my 
right hon. Friend. My right hon. 
Friend proposes a superannuation scheme 
for the whole of Scotland—a superan- 





nuation scheme subsidised by this money 
which we are proposing to give, but 
which must, ultimately, depend upon the 
rates. He suggests that in Scotland we 
should have a Superannuation Fund 
managed by the State, and that the 
localities should have no control over it, 
and that any deficiencies there might be 
should be made up out of the local rates. 
Well, I think when my right hon. 
Friend considers the tendency of Local 
Bodies in Scotland, like Local Bodies else- 
where, to have a very decisive voice as 
regards local finance, he will see that to 
propose such a scheme for Scotland would 
be to insnre its rejection at once. Any 
scheme for Scotland placing the fund for 
the superannuation of the police in the 
hands of the State, while the local rates 
are to make good deficiencies, will not be 
acceptable to the Local Authorities in 
Scotland. Such a scheme, moreover, 
would, necessarily, be of a cast-iron 
nature, whereas it is obvious that a 
different scale of pensions ought to apply 
to the rural districts than to the large 
towns, where the police are worked very 
much harder, and where, therefore, they 
are entitled to higher pensions. Are the 
Local Authorities to determine the rates 
of pensions, or are they to be left to the 
decision of an Imperial Authority? That 
is the question I put in the best spirit 
before hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I 
am quite certain that whatever scheme 
of superannuation may be adopted, that 
which the right hon. Gentleman has pro- 
posed would not be just, and would not 
commend itself to the people of Scotland. 
You could not impose a new burden on 
the rates without giving the localities 
control over the scale of pensions. I 
would urge that against the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but the main 
point is whether this money should be 
given to Scotland. I would advise the 
Scotch Members to take the money, and, 
then, whatever form of superannuation 
is established, they will find it an advan- 
tage to have this endowment from the 
State. 

*(7.50.) Dr. CAMERON: I would 
point out that much time would have 
been saved if Scotch Members had had 
the information on Thursday night which 
is vouchsafed now. It is said that the 
principle of the proposal is to base super- 
annuation in Scotland on precisely the 
same principle as that in England, and 
when last the subject was under discus- 
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‘sion I rose to point out that it was quite 
impossible for the scheme proposed in 
England to be workable in the case of 
Scotland. On referring to the English 
Bill I find it is proposed to give a grant 
from the Imperial Exchequer, propor- 
tionate to the amount of the deductions 
made from the pay of the police, for 
superannuation allowances. I now find 
that it is proposed to distribute the 
grant in Scotland in proportion to 
the number of men maintained. I 
should like to know whether the wish 
of the Scotch police has ever been 
ascertained on the subject? Do they 
know it is proposed to impose upon them 
@ fine of 24 per cent., to be deducted 
from their pay, for the purpose of super- 
annuation? I do not think they do. 
Do the Government intend, after having 
started a system of superannuation in 
Scotland on the principle of distribution 
according to the number of men main- 
tained, to adopt subsequently the English 
proposal—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is out of order 
to enter into a discussion of the proposals 
of the Police Bill. The simple question 
is whether £40,000 shall be allocated. 

*Dr. CAMERON : Exactly, Sir; and I 
think it will be most germane to that 
question to inquire how far the £40,000 
will go. As far as the principle cf 
police superannuation is concerned, 
I am in favour of it, but we should 
know the feeling of the Police Authori- 
ties, and the ratepayers who are to be 
called upon to make good deficiencies 
should know what amount of deficiency 
they are likely to be called upon to make 
good. We have no information on these 
two most important points. It is pro- 
posed that we should have a Committee 
on the subject. Ido not think that is 
asking toomuch. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us that the amount proposed 
to be allocated is more than sufficient to 
carry out the scheme. I do not think 
it will be at all adequate. The 
heaviest demands will be made at 
the commencement. Every constable 
of 25 years’ service when the Bill 
becomes law, will be entitled to his pen- 
gion. I doubt very much whether the 


police throughout Scotland know it is 

proposed to take their pay in order to 

provide them with superannuation allow- 

ances, and I doubt whether they are 

prepared to submit to the deductions 

without at once demanding an equiva- 
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lent increase of pay. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said we had better take the 
money when we can get it. I quite 
agree with him on that point, and I 
agree with him all the more when I 
remember that the right hon. Gentle- 
man got the money for the English 
superannuation scheme, to a large extent, 
by a perfectly unjust and unprecedented 
taxation of the national drink in Scot- 
land. The Government might logically 
hang up this £40,000 by adding words 
to the effect that the money should be 
applied 

‘* For such purposes of police superannuation 

in Scotland as shall be provided for in any 
Act that may be subsequently passed by 
Parliament.”’ 
This proposal would enable the question 
to be considered without unduly rushing 
a Bill of this magnitude through the 
House. I trust, at any rate, the Go- 
vernment will be able to give us some 
assurance as to the adequacy of the sum 
proposed to be given to Scotland, and 
that they will further assure us they 
have explained to the rank and file of 
the police that they will have to provide 
the most substantial contribution to the 
fund. 

(8.1.) Mr. BUCHANAN . (Edin- 
burgh, W.): The argument used by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
money ought to be voted for England, 
and therefore ought to be voted for 
Scotland, and that we had better take 
the money now that we have the 
chance, ought not to be passed by with- 
out notice. This is a question which 
has been frequently under considera- 
tion during the last seven or eight years. 
I earnestly press on the Government to 
give an answer to the question put by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow, namely, whether 
any steps have been taken to ascertain 
whether their proposals will be accept- 
able to the great body of the police, and 
also to the large Municipalities in Scot- 
land. Personally, I do not think their 
proposals can be very widely known, and 
that is certainly a reason why we should 
not come to a hasty decision. It is 
important we should know how the 
Local Authorities, particularly the 
County Councils, will look at this 
scheme. During the last sevenor eight 
years there has been a considerable 
alteration in the view entertained by 
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Local Bodies as to police superannuation, 
and therefore the Government must not 
consider, that because they are practi- 
cally re-introducing an old Bill, they 
have the full support of the majority of 
the inhabitants of Scotland. The Local 
Authorities will not be in possession of 
the Government’s proposals until Wed- 
nesday morning, and it is hardly likely 
they will be able to come to a decision 
with regard to them forthwith. I trust 
that ample time will be allowed for the 
consideration of this matter by those 
chiefly interested. 

(8.10.) Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirk- 
eudbright): I can hardly think hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are serious in their 
opposition to this section, nor can I 
understand that the people of Scotland 
will not be thoroughly satisfied with 
this Bill, If the hon. Gentlemen who 
are raising obstacles to the passing of 
this measure feel that they require more 
time, no doubt they will have ample 
opportunity of considering the question 
in all its bearings when the Police Bill 
is before the House. But to suppose 
that the Scotch Police are not as anxious 
to be put in the same favourable posi- 
tion as the police in England is a great 
mistake. I am satisfied the Local 
Authorities will think this measure a 
very good one, and, therefore, I hope hon. 
Gentlemen will not any longer resist the 
passing of the clause. 

(8.15.) Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I ap- 
prove of superannuation, but I certainly 
think that the sum proposed, which is to 
go on accumulating, is very large, es- 
pecially when there are various other 
objects in Scotland to which the money 
could be applied. At the same time, 
while desiring further information, I am 
far from being opposed or antagonistic 
in any way to a proper and well- 
considered scheme of police superannua- 
tion. 

(8.16.) Sm G. CAMPBELL : It 
seems to me that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told us we had better 
take this money when we could get it, 
he forgot we have got it already. We 
have gotit underthe Inland Revenue Bill, 
and now we are considering how it is to 
be distributed. I think the superannua- 
tion of the police is a desirable object ; 
but the question is, whether £40,000 
which is proposed to be given, is a right 
sum to give for that object. In regard 
to that question, I have not heard a word 

VOL. CCOXLYV. [rump seruzs. } 





from hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
Lord Advocate seems determined by his 
silence to justify the suggestion that he 
was not wanted here and that we have 
brought him up from Scotland fornothing. 
I have no doubt that the Solicitor General 
for Scotland gave us the best answer he 
could under the instruction he had, but 
he did not say why the Government 
fixed upon this particular sum. I did 
think we should have had some actuarial 
calculation, but we have had nothing of 
the kind. The Solicitor General believes 
that for some years there will be a great 
deal more money than is required. Is it 
desirable to bottle up this money for 
purposes which, perhaps, may never arise, 
when there are extremely pressing 
necessities in Scotland for more money ? 
We are just short of getting free educa- 
tion ; we want something added to what 
we have not got to complete the matter. 
Indeed, there are many subjects to 
which this money could be applied, and, 
therefore, I think we ought to be told 
what are the reasons under which they 
ask the House to give this particular 
sum for this particular purpose. 

(8.20.) Mr. LYELL (Orkney and 
Shetland): As representing Orkney and 
Shetland, I object entirely to this pro-. 
posal. My constituency will not receive: 
a single penny of this money, and I am 
not aware that the Government are- 
going to refuse the increased duty from 
spirits and beer which my constituents. 
will have to pay. The superannuation 
grant is only to be given on the certifi- 
cate of the Secretary for Scotland, and 
only when the Secretary for Scotland 
obtains a certificate from an Inspector of 
police as to the efficiency of the local 
force. The Police Force of Orkney and 
Shetland have remained entirely inde- 
pendent of the Central Authority, and 
receive no portion of the grant for the 
pay and clothing of the police. They 
have maintained their independence, and 
I think it very unfair that the people of 
Orkney and Shetland should be forced 
to contribute towards this large sum of 
money, and obtain nothing in return for- 
it, in the way of grant for police super- 
annuation, that I can see. 

(8.23.) Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Ropertson, Bute): The question 
as to how much money will be required is 
one which, owing to the nature of the con- 
dition, requires to be answered guardedly, 
because, if we take the question of how 
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much money will be required at once, it 
is obvious that that is a partial and one- 
sided view. We have to deal with a 
case where the number of pensioners will 
continue to increase for a number of 
years to come. 

Mr. HUNTER: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to put the 
matter a little clearer. I asked whether 
the Bill is intended to apply to those 
now in the Force and eligible, but who 
have contributed nothing, or only to 
those who may come into the Force. 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
proposed to let the men who are now 
superannuated receive benefit at once. 
It has been asked whether the assent of 
the police has been obtained for this 
scheme. If that means whether a 
plébiscite has been taken, certainly not. 
But there is one reason why there can be 
no objection to the passing of the scheme 
so far as individual interests are con- 
cerned, and that is that there is a clause 
expressly providing that if anyone dis- 
likes the terms, he may remain outside 
the scheme, and that without prejudice 
to his position. As to whether £40,000 
will be required at once, I will point out 
that, assuming 300 men were to retire at 
once, and that each was allowed £50, the 
amount required at once would be 
£15,000... We have looked into this 
matter very carefuily, and we have found 
that as we go on the amount demanded 
will rise up to so large a sum that it will 
exceed immensely the sum of £40,000 ; 
and, therefore, it will be fallacious to 
treat this question as one which can be 
answered absolutely. We must deal 
with it in a sensible way, and there is 
every reason to believe that a grant of 
£40,000 will not entail an inordinate 
claim on the ratepayers, because we shall 
‘have the 2} per cent., which will amount 
to £7,500 a year, and other contributions 
will amount to aconsiderable sum. The 
residue necessary to be found will, of 
course, fall upon ‘the ratepayers. This 
scheme is, as every superannuation 
scheme must be, one in which it is 
desirable that the Imperial contribution 
shall be but a contribution, and not a 
sum which will carry the whole burden. 
Further, it is desirable that there shall 
be some stimulus to the savings of the 
men, and that they shall have an interest 
in the fund to which they are con- 
tributories. I have frankly stated the 
financial aspect of the question, and all I 
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can say is that this is a reasonable and 
adequate contributicn in order to put 
the scheme upon a fair footing. I do 
not wish to throw at hon. Gentlemen the 
taunt or suggestion that they are opposed 
to the superannuaticn of the police, but 
they can best get rid of any doubt on 
that point by proceeding to accept this 
clause, which does not go into any of the 
details. The Government do not propose 
a Select Committee to deal with this 
matter, but it may be sent toa Grand 
Committee, where it can have a business- 
like discussion. (8.30.) 


(9.2.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, and 
40 Members being found present. 


(9.5.) Mr. HUNTER: There was 
one statement cf the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on which I should like to say 
a word. The right hon. Gentleman 
objected that if this scheme is rejected 
the ultimate liability will be cast on the 
ratepayers. It is true that the Bill 
provides for an ultimate liability, but I 
doubt very much whether that proposal 
can be sustained. It certainly will 
receive a most vigorous opposition from 
this side of the House in the absence of 
the exact calculations with which the 
Government ought to furnish the Com- 
mittee. I would compare the use of that 
argument with the assertion sometimes 
made in support of the solvency of a 
Friendly Society in the words, “If we 
cannot pay our way, we can make a levy.” 
I regret very much that the Lord Advo- 
cate indicated the opinion on the part of 
the Government that the Superannuation 
Bill should be referred to the Grand 
Committee on Law. The question of 
superannuation ought not to be referred 
to the. Grand Committee, because that 
Committee cannot hear witnesses. The 
matter should go to a Select Committee, 
because the Committee will require the 
evidence of actuarial experts, for it is 
evident that at the present moment the 
Government are entirely in the dark as 
to the financial position of their scheme. 
How utterly erroneous their view is, the 
Government have shown in one part of 
their Bill. One clause says the contri- 
bution from the £40,000 should be equal 
to the weekly payments of the men, but 
as the deductions from the men are to be 
at the rate of 24 per cent., which would 
yield only £7,300, the £40,000 would be 
5} times the contribution from the Force, 
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equivalent to an increase in wages of 
2s. 9d. in the £1, ‘which would be an 
enormous increase in the amount avail- 
able for the Police Force. I mention 
that, not becaus2 I object to the increase, 
large as it would be, but because I think 
that, if the Government were really to 
go into the question, they would find 
that sum would enable them to give 
far larger benefits to the police than 
they have under the Superannua- 
tion Bill. Take, for example, the 
total amount required to superannuate 
the existing officers. The proposal to 
give two-thirds of the actual pay a con- 
stable is enjoying would require acertain 
sum of money. The Lord Advocate did 
not tell us how much the superannua- 
tion of the police would cost, but I have 
made a calculation based on the mini- 
mum figure in regard to age. Putting 
down pensions for officers at £60 and 
men at £50, I estimate that the sum” 
required is £18,840. The other propo- 
sals in the Bill are quite insufficient to 
bring the sum up to £30,000. Yet it 
is obvious ‘that the grant supplemented 
by the contribution of the men and 
by money derived from other sources 
must be considerably in excess of 
£50,000. The total cost of the police 
in Scotland is only £292,000, and a 
sixth part of that sum would make a very 
heavy Pension List. These are points on 
which I think we should have some infor- 
mation. I do not bring this forward for 
the purpose of pressing the Lord Advo- 
cate for an answer, but I do it for the 
purpose of impressing on him the im- 
portance of referring the matter to a 
Select Committee in order to’obtain some 
actuarial evidence. AccordingtotheRules 
of Debate, I may not discussthe provisions 
of the Bill, but I believe I shall be in 
order in saying what would be the kind of 
superannuation for which I would gladly 
vote. Ishould desire that a superan- 
nuation should be based on the idea of an 
Insurance and ‘Provident Fund, and on 
which the contributions of the men 
themselves should form a most material 
circumstance, both in determining the 
time at which they should receive the 
pensions and the amount they should be 
paid. I would say, not only that a cer- 
tain age should entitle a man to a pen- 
sion, but that he ought to be entitled to 
a pension if he is permanently disabled 
from any cause, whether previous to that 
age or not, and provision should be made 





for the children of any man who is 
killed until the youngest is 15 years of 
age. Provisions of that kind may be 


‘found in the Bill, but I would make the 


measure more extensive. If we take 
this Bill before an ordinary Select Com- 
mittee, it may be that we shall hear 
enough to satisfy us that a larger 
object would be obtained by this sum 
of money. The Lord Advocate may 
take a different view, and, therefore, 
it is most important that we should have 
this Committee before which evidence 
can be given decisively one way or the 
other. I believe that with this £40,000 
a great deal more than is proposed by 
the Government ought to be accomplished 
in the ‘way of police superannuation. 
And before I sit down ‘I should like to 
say that whatever pension is paid ought 
to be paid as a right and not as a favour. 
Is it to be paid as a favour? [“ No, no!”] 
I infer from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
denial that he will be willing to strike 
out that portion of the Bill, and I will 
put down Amendments for that purpose. 
Then, the pension should be absolutely 
irrevocable. To say that a certain 
amount of money is due to a man as a 
legal debt, and then to say that if he 
does something or other it will be taken 
away, is inconsistent with the theory of 
insurance and thoroughly objectionable. 
I think a considerable part of the fund 
should be found from the contributions 
of the men. As matters now stand, the 
contributions of the men cannot be more 
than one-seventh of the whole—that is 
to say, six-sevenths are to be contributed 
by the State and one-seventh by the 
men. Iam not sure that a larger sum 
should not be contributed by the men. 
It would be a most satisfactory way of 
dealing with the question for the 
Government to give us some information 
as to the persons they have consulted 
and the information they have received 
as the basis of their calculation, or for 
them to put before us in the form of a 
Paper the practical scheme they intend 
to work out. When I rose at an earlier 
portion of the evening to ask the Lord 
Advocate to appojnt a Select Committee, 
and said if his answer was not satis- 
factory 1 should move to report 
Progress, I was actuated entirely 
by a desire to enable the Government 
to get through with this question. 
We heard nothing about that question 
until the very last moment, when the 
3 P 2 
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Lord Advocate interposed. I am sure 
hon. Members will agree with me that 
the details of this question can be better 
discussed in a Select Committee than in 
Committee of the whole House. It is 
impossible to exaggerate theimportance of 
this question. We have now an oppor- 
tunity of starting a system financially 
sound from the beginning and bound to 
be sound allthrough. Iam sure that the 
proceedings before a Select Committee 
will be at least as short as proceedings 
before this House would be, and I be- 
lieve the results obtained would be much 
more satisfactory. Personally, I am 
favourable to a scheme of superannuation, 
and I am only anxious to render the Go- 
vernment every assistance in my power 
in obtaining as good a scheme as possible. 

*(9.22.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): I wish 
to state a further reason why the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
rather than to the Grand Committee on 
Law 

Tre CHAIRMAN: 1 must point out 
that the Motion before the Committee 
refers to the allocation of £40,000 to the 
Superannuation Fund, and any question 
as to the desirability of referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee or a Grand 
Committee, except in strict connection 
with that, is quite irrelevant. 

*(9.23.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): I anticipate with 
some degree of certainty that it may be 
imputed to my hon. Friends that they 
are spinning out the Debate for some 
ulterior reason, but I can assure the 
Government that they had no such idea. 
If they had such an idea it would bea 
very foolish one, because the next sub- 
section provides ample opportunity for 
Debate. The question before the Com- 
mittee is a serious one, and my hon. 
Friends have treated it with considerable 
forbearance. My hon. Friend would 
have been justified in moving to report 
Progress, hecause we have, until this 
afternoon, received no information as to 
the mode in which the money is to be 
expended, and the Bill introduced this 
evening reached the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers too late to be studied before discuss- 
ing the sub-section before the Committee. 
The question of police superannuation is 
entirely new in Scotland. We have a 
blank sheet of paper on which to write, 
and it is, therefore, all the more necessary 
that Scottishopinion should bethoroughly 
informed on the subject. I am not sure 

Mr. Hunter 
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that in every part of Scotland there is 
a burning desire to have any system of 
superannuation. Scotch Members, how- 
ever, wish to know upon what data the 
Government arrive at the sum of 
£40,000. I will tell the Committee why 
I think they ask for £40,000. When 
the Government made up their minds to 
impose the tax on spirits, they had an 
object to serve in England; but when 
they came to Scotland, they found them- 
selves with the money in hand, and had 
to look about for some object to which 
they might apply it. That is the cart. 
before the horse with a vengeance. My 
idea of finance is that you should, first of 
all, find the object for which you wish to 
expend the money, and then lay on the 
taxes to meet; the expenditure. If my 
supposition is not correct, let us have 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board some little information as to 
the data on which this sum is based. 
The figures quoted to-night on this side 
of the House would seem to imply 
that this isa grossly exaggerated sum. 
I have already said that I do not look 
with much favour on the policy of Police 
Superannuation. That is my personal, 
academic, and pious opinion. Butif this 
thing is to be done at all, we, at 
least, do not want to vote a larger sum 
of money than is necessary. We further 
want to know what reason there is to 
suppose that this money is needed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted a. 
tone on this subject which I, as a Scotch- 
man, do not much admire. He looked 
rather knowingly, and he said to us, 
“Surely Scotch Members won't refuse 
this money when it is offered to them ; 
they will take it, and then, afterwards, 
they will see how it is to be applied 
under the Police Bill.” . Thai is the old 
Cockney view of the Scotchman—that he 
is a greedy fellow, anxious to take money 
from whatever source he can get it. I 
do not accept that character of my 
countrymen. They are a frugal people, 
who do not wish to see their own money 
mis-spent, and who do not wish to see the 
money of other people mis-spent. We 
are entitled to ask for more information 
than we have yet received. We were 
told the other night that we had no 
reason to complain, because this was the 
way in which the English Bill was dealt 
with—that the sum of money was voted 
before the Bill was introduced. If that 
bad example was set and protested 
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against at the time, there was all the 
more reason for avoiding it on this 
occasion. Then we were told that the 
Bill was a very simple matter, because 
it followed the English precedent. If 
that were so, it was the more easy to 
produce the Scotch Bill earlier. On every 
ground we have reason to complain that 
we have received so little accurate 
information on the subject from Her 
Majesty’s Government. So far from 
making any unreasonable demand upon 
the Govérnment, the Scotch Members 
have been most forbearing in not inter- 
posing a Motion for the Adjournment on 
the ground that we have not in our 
possession that which I feel perfectly cer- 
tain—if there is a real foundation for this 
scheme—the Government will give us in 
a@ moment, namely, the positive data 
upon which this sum of £40,000 has 
been arrived at, and in what proportion 
the sum which ,is to superannuate the 
police is to be derived from its different 
sources. 

*(9.5.) THe SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I regret 1 
was not here during the earlier part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s observations, but 
I think I can give a general answer to his 
question. I believe the tendency of his 
remarks and those of other hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland is that £40,000 is too 
much. I would point out that actuarial 
calculations are the most difficult and 
impossible to present with accuracy ; 
but from the information,I have, I believe 
myself that the sum of £40,000 ina few 
years will not represent much more than 
one-third of the police superannuation. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
For Scotland ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes;I can only give 
the right hon. Gentleman general figures 
onthesubject. AndI take the Police Force 
of London, in which the police superan- 
nuation is less excessive and liberal 
than is provided for in this Bill. It was 
in 1862 that the extravagant and exces- 
sive scale of superannuation was brought 
under notice by Sir George Grey, and it 
was thenreduced to the present scale. The 
present expenditure on the 15,000 
members of the Metropolitan Police is 
£202,591 a year, and I am told by 
actuaries that we are likely to have that 
amount doubled, and that, ultimately, 
the charge will be more than £400,000. 
I agree that the analogy I have given 





is rather a rough one, but it is al- 
most impossible to give a correct actu- 
arial result. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will take the trouble to turn to 
the proceedings of the Committee in 
1877, he will find that they waited 
for two years until Dr. Farr got out of 
the police books the data on which were 
based certain Resolutions laid before the 
Committee. I am sorry to say, after all 
the elaborate research, the greater part of 
Dr. Farr’s conclusions were mistaken. 
The number of pensioners in the Metro- 
politan Force turned out to be double 
what he estimated. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give any 
reason why the actuarial calculations of 
the amount of pensions should be so 
much more difficult in the case of the 
Police Force than in the case of the Army 
and Navy and the Civil Service ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS : I will not enter 
upon the question of the Army and 
Navy. I have not considered these 
two Forces. I have told the right 
hon. Gentleman of the difficulty in the 
case of the Police Force. Observe that 
from 15 years to 25 years, if a man 
is disabled from duty, he is entitled to a 
pension. That disablement depends on 
a thousand and one contingencies. I 
daresay, if you took 300,000 policemen, 
you might be able to get an average 
which would afford a basis for probable 
calculations. But you cannot get any- 
thing like that number to enable you to 
estimate the number of pensioners. Dr. 
Farr calculated the number of pensioners 
at 14 to the 100; but the result has 
shown that 38, instead of 14, is the actual 
number taken out. We have consulted 
the best opinion we could get, and the 
Actuary (Mr. Finlaison), who was con- 
sulted also by my right hon. Friend (the 
Lord Advocate), informs me that the 
amountof superannuation may beexpected 
to go up from £202,591 to £550,000. See- 
ing that we are giving to Scotland with 
4,000 police £40,000, the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that, approximately, 
the proportion is the same as £150,000 
for the Metropolis. I really have not 
the information with regard to Scotland. 
We want to know, for instance, how 
many of the Scotch Police have taken 
service for 25 years, and would come 
out under the Bill at once. 

Ms. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): 370. 








-*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have: not been 
able to obtain that figure, and I have very 
grave doubts as to its accuracy. How- 
ever, it really does not matter for the 
purpose of my argument. You have to 
ascertain-the number who have served 
15 years, and the number likely to be 
disabled by sickness or accident. Possibly, 
for the first three or four years the 
£40,000 will be too much, though I do 
not think that will be found to be the 
case. But should it turn out so, then 
Clause 22 of the Police Bill provides that 
part of the accumulations may be 
devoted to other local purposes. But I 
own, myself, that Ido not think that 
£40,000 in Scotland will be toomuch,even 
if the funds are allowed to accumulate. 

(9.45.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The speech just made by 
the right hon. Gentleman is the most 
important speech that has yet been 
made during the Debates on this Bill, 
because it alters the whole situation of 
the case both as regards England and 
Scotland, for the right hon. Gentleman 
has told us, but without producing the 
Papers on which his calculation rests— 
Papers which the House ought to have 
if they are in existence—that which 
must be appalling both to County and 
Borough Members, and which will 
necessitate a re-consideration ofthe whole 
position. The entire amount now paid 
im pensions is £371,000, and the Home 
Secretary has told us we must count 
upon that sum being at least doubled, so 
that it will amount to between £700,000 
and £800,000. The result will be that, 
instead of the counties and boroughs 
deriving an expected advantage from 
the £150,000 a year, which is to be given 
under the Bill, they will have to pay 
an enormous amount in addition to what 
they already contribute. I think the 
Government will find that the boroughs 
and counties of England will have a good 
deal to say before they sanction a system 
of police superannuation which will 
involve such a vast increase of expendi- 
ture. We have some figures—not the 
right hon. Gentleman’s actuarial calcula- 
tions,- which are hidden somewhere 
among the archives of the Home Office 
—on which we can go. I allude to the 


Returns furnished by the Under Secre- 
tary. From these the House can form 
some opinion as to how the Police Fund 
is working, and how this proposal will 
affect the Scotch people. There are 
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4,100 policemen in Scotland: Now, let 
me take one or two typical cases in Eng- 
land, where I know in one case, and I 
believe in the other, the Superannuation 
Fund is administered efficiently, liberally, 
and well. In Liverpool the Police Force 
is as nearly as possible one-third that of 
Scotland, namely, Liverpool has 1,346 
policemen, against 4,100 in Scotland ; 
the entire amount paid in pensions im 
Liverpool is £1,700 a year, upon which 
basis the amount required for Scotland 
would be £23,000 a year. Then 
I take the County of Staffordshire. 
The Police Fund there is divided among 
three counties, rated by three separate 
rates, there being a town police, a patrol? 
police, and a rural police. Staffordshire 
has a large accumulated fund, which is 
not only in a position of perfect solvency, 
but out of which the men are most 
liberally dealt with. There are nearly 
600 policemen in Staffordshire, the 
number being 581, and the sum paid in 
pensions is £3,500a year. On that basis. 
the amount required for Scotland would 
be £24,000 a year. If you go between 
those two figures, namely, £24,000 and 
£33,000, it would seem impossible to 
spend anything like £50,000 a year in 
lice pensions in Scotland. 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuir, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): £40,000 
a year. 

*(9.50.)Mr.H.H. FOWLER: The contri- 
bution of the Government is to be £40,000 
ayear; but, taking the deductions from 
the men’s pay at 24 per cent. there will be 
an extra amount of £10,000, which will 
make the total £50,000. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has indignantly de- 
nounced the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) that he should 
make a common fund; in which case, I 
believe, there would be no burden on 
the Scotch rates at all ; but whether this. 
be so or not,-it is evident that. £40,000 
a year would be enormously in excess of 
the requirements of Scotland. Such an 
expenditure is unknown either in the 
Civil Service or in the Army and Navy, 
and would be an intolerable burden upon 
the country. This proposal very strongly 
confirms my determination to resist this 
measure. 

*(9.52.) Mr. RITCHIE: The Home 
Secretary has pointed out that the actu- 
arial calculations on this matter are not 
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altogether reliable, while some of them 
have been shown to be incorreet.. As I. 
understand, however, there seems ‘to be: 
ageneral opinion in the: House: that the. 
matter requires further investigation. 
[An hon. Memper: A Select Committee. | 
There can be no doubt, after the various 
statements that have been. made, that 
there is considerable room for difference 
of opinion on the question, and I under- 
stand that the desire for a Select Com- 
mittee is not accompanied by any wish 
to delay the application of the principle 
of superannuation or to throw any 
difficulty in the way of settling the 
question. Under those circumstances, 
the Government, anxious to meet the 
wishes of the House that the subject 
shall be fully investigated, and believing 
that this course will ibe generally 
approved, will consent to the suggestion 
as to the appointment of a Committee. 
(9.54.) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): If 
this were a purely Scotch quarrel I should 
not have entered into it ; but as several 
English Members have taken part in the 
Debate, perhaps I, as representing a con- 
stituency near the Scottish border, may 
be allowed to offera few remarks. Al- 
though what I am about to say may be 
regarded as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, I cannot but think that the whole 
system under which the Government 
propose to superannuate the police is 
utterly wrong. I cannot see why the 
police should be treated better in Scot- 
land than the soldiers who fight for their 
country, and I entirely object to an 
arrangement under which the servants 
of one Department of the State are 
allowed the benefit of this superannuation 
process. I warn the Government tolook to 
this matter. The Socialistic claim is that 
all men should be pensioned by the State 
ata certain age, and this will receive 
strong support from this attempt to 
superannuate the Scotch Police. At the 
present moment we are paying a 
sum amounting altogether to between 
£6,000,000 and £7,000,000 for what I 
may call dead men ; that is, men who are 
dead so far as the service of the State is 
concerned ; and now it is proposed that 
this system shall be extended to the 
police throughout the country. I am 
astonished to find that the President of 
the Local Government Board. should, of 
‘all men, be the Minister to propose a 
measure like this, because two years ago, 
when he brought forward his Local 





Government Bill, many on. those Benches 


‘applanded his statement thatthe ancient, 


rotten system of subvention by the 
Central Authority: to the Local Authority 
was to be done away with ; that the, 
ancient system of centralisation was to 
be put an end to; and that in future not 
only the old Local Authorities, but. the. 
new Authorities, who are ‘his own chil- 
dren, should have to deal only with their 
own burdens. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that he is travelling 
somewhat wide of the question. 

Mr. STOREY: I am only arguing 
that it is wrong to spend this £40,000 
for police superannuation in Scotland, 
and was illustrating my argument. by 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
is re-introducing the very system he 
professed to destroy two years ago. 
Who is to arrange it? Are the Munici- 
palities in Scotland to do as they please ; 
are the County Authorities to make what 
arrangement they choose? Not so. The 
Home Secretary comes here and resusci+ 
tates that old-fashioned and condemned 
method of using the central. power to 
control the local power. The Govern- 
ment propose the form in which the 
Local Authority should give this super- 
annuation, but they go a step further 
in the very bad system. Under the old 
system we in Berwickshire could get rid 
of the control of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at any time by refusing the half 
grant. But what is thecase now? The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board gives us the 
money, and, at the same time, introduces 
a Bill which will become an. Act, 
which will be binding on all: the Local 
Authorities in Scotland. . Therefore, in 
this system of police superannuation, the 
right hon. Gentleman is re-introducing 
in a baser form the very vice of control 
by the Central Authority which he put 
anend to two years ago. I, in common 
with the right hon. Gentleman. the 
Member for Wolverhampton, have been 
concerned to hear what cost all this is to 
involve the Municipalities in. In our 
own borough the County Council will, I 
believe, reject the Bill; but the. police 
have already done so, and they have 
done so because they decline utterly to 
have this cast-iron rule laid down 
for them by the Central Authority 
in London—to have it arranged 








by a Government which does not under- 
stand at all the circumstances of the 
various localities. I dare say the Home 
Secretary is quite right. Hesays he has 
done his best to understand the Police 
Superannuation Bill for London, but, to 
judge from his attitude to-night, | do 
not think he understands it. But even 
if he did understand the necessities of 
London, that would not justify the House 
in believing that he understands very 
much about the northern counties. Local 
circumstances differ, and local needs 
differ, and for the House of Commons 
to permit the Government to lay down a 
cast-iron rule without regard to special 
circumstances seems not only to return 
to an evil state of things, but is also a 
very bad thing in itself. Therefore, I 
shall oppose the proposal. I do not 
believe the Committee will be doing 
wisely in face of the important social 
questions that are being raised, and will 
be raised, throughout this and other 
countries, to carry this system of super- 
annuation, not merely to military persons 
and servants serving in our public offices, 
but still further to persons serving 
under our Local Authorities. The view 
of the people of the North, at any rate, 
is that you should pay a man—whether 
he be a Cabinet Minister, or an officer of 
the Army, or a Civil servant, or a police- 
man—as all workmen are paid: give him 
good wages, so as to enable him to 
provide for old age by contributing to 
some Benefit Society. That I claim to 
be the manly plan, and I object to the 
principle by which we apply this system 
of superannuation to one set of public 
servants after another. I object to it 
unless the Government will go the whole 
length of their principles, like the 
Emperor of Germany, and bring in a 
Bill to provide for the superannuation of 
all people in every rank and grade of 
society when they are no longer able to 
support themselves. I warn the Govern- 
ment that, even after the Bill has passed 
the ordeal of a Select Committee, there 
will still remain men in the House com- 
pelled to resist the measure because it 
restores the evil principle of centralisa- 
tion, and because it applies a principle to 
policemen which ought not to be so 
applied unless the Government are pre- 
pared to extend its operations very much 
further. 

*(10.8.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 
E.) rose to continue the discussion. 

Mr. Storey 
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(10.8.) Mr. Marx Srewarr rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put;” but the CHam- 
MAN withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that question. 

*(10.9.) . Mr. ESSLEMONT: I think 
the prohibitory Motion which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Mark Stewart) has put, 
will not do much to further the interests 
of police superannuation in Scotland. 
As a Scotch Member who has believed 
for many years that a primd facie case 
has been made ont for superannuation, 
I think the proposal of the President 
of the J.ocal Government Board, to 
refer the Police Superannuation (Scot- 
land) Bill to a Select Committee, is, 
in many respects, satisfactory. We have 
only late this afternoon received the Bill, 
which contains a great many intricate 
clauses and startling proposals, and it is 
but reasonable that time should be given 
to fully consider the nature of these pro- 
posals. I can assure the Government 
that the proposal that a policeman earn- 
ing 24s. a week should, at the age 
of 46, receive for the remainder of his 
life 16s. a week, is one which it 
will be very difficult to induce 
men who at no period of their lives 
can earn more than 16s. a week 
to agree to. Although I think there 
is a strong case made out on behalf 
of those who have been hurt in the 
execution of their duties as policemen, 
and the families of those who may be 
killed while discharging their duties as 
policemen, I think it is most desirable 
that the Police Bill should not be in 
any way rushed through Committee, 
but that ample time should be given to 
consider the measure, both in the 
interest of the police and the ratepayers. 

(10.12.) Mr. HUNTER: I beg leave 
to withdraw the Amendment, the 
Government having so handsomely made 
the concession that I asked for at seven 
o'clock. I would merely point out that, 
if the Government had conceded the 
point when I raised the question, we 
should have been saved this three hours’ 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not appear to be aware that £40,000 
is 15-7 per cent. of the whole sum spent 
on the police in Scotland. 

(10.13.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: As to the 
alarming statement of the Home Secre- 
tary, I think it would have been better if 
the Government had made arrangements 
to reconcile the statements of its several 
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Members. The Solicitor General for 
Scotland tells us that this money is more 
than enough, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite says it is three times asmuch 
as will be wanted. I think the Home 
Secretary is entering on a mad career of 
excessive and extravagant superannua- 
tion which will do more harm than 
good. 

(10.14.) Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): Am I correct in think- 
ing that we have now done Sub-section 
14 [No, no.” 

Mr. ANGUSSUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): I have no objection to the 
superannuation of the police, but I 
should like to know who asks for this 
scheme of superannuation for Scotland. 
I have frequently in this House pressed 
the claims of a part of Scotland in which I 
am particularly interested, but the Govern- 
ment have persistently refused to do 
anything for it. Yet they introduce 
this huge scheme for the superannuation 
of the police without having, so far as I 
am aware, having ever been asked for it. 

(10.16.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
Let us understand where we are before 
we divide. I understand the Bill is to 
come before a Select Committee, and 
that before the Select Committee reports 
we are to decide whether we are going 
to spend £40,000, or £20,000, or £5,000, 
or perhaps nothing for this purpose. 
We will not allow the Amendment to 
be withdrawn, as we are some of us 
altogether opposed to the clause. This 
is an attempt to thrust English ideas 
upon Scotland. Until now we have 
been able to prevent that. We have no 
system of pensions in Scotland, not even 
in our Poor Law, and those of us who 
are opposed to such a a intend to 
vote against it now. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Is it your pleasure 
that the Motion be withdrawn? [Cries 
of “No. at 

Question put, “That Subsection (1) 
stand part of the Clause.” 

(10.20.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 237; Noes 170.— (Div. List, 
No. 151.) 


*(10.34.) Mr. RITCHIE: Looking at 
the time we have now arrived at, I pro- 
pose to move to report Progress, so that 
the Committee may see the Government 
Amendments on the Paper. I hope to- 
morrow we may commence the discussion 
of Sub-section 2, dealing with licences 
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in Scotland, and that we may have 
some hopes of going on toa rapid conclu- 
sion of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


(10.35.)) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN: May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the Government 
propose to take Wednesday ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): The Amendment of which 
notice has been given by the First Lord 
of the Treasury bears a little resemblance 
to an Amendment of mine moved a week 
ago and rejected. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is not 
relevant to the Motion before the Com- 
mittee. I have no doubt the Committee 
will allow the right hon. Gentleman to 
state the difference, but he must not 
argue the question. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My Amend- 
ment proposed that this Bill should be 
hung up, and that the money should 
accumulate until Parliament had dealt 
with two principles, namely, the power 
of the Magistrates to refuse to renew 
licences, andthe increase of the Licence 
Duties in respect of the improvement in 
the value of public houses, caused by the 
extinction of other houses. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement is not pertinent 
to the Motion to report Progress. 

(10.42.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
] am very glad the right hon. Gentleman 
has moved to report Progress until the 
House has had time to examine and con- 
siderthe proposalsof the Government. As 
far as we understand them on this side 
of the House, they do not seem to 
remove the fundamental objections we 
entertain. The right hon. Gentleman 
expressed the hope that the Bill would 
have a rapid progress. Some weeks ago 
we stated the terms on which this Bill 
should have a rapid progress. I have 
only to re-state those terms. This Bill 
will have a rapid progress as soon as the 
principle of paying for annual licences is 
removed from it. As long as that 
principle remains in the Bill, whether in 
presento or in futoro, we shall feel it 
necessary to oppose it as being unsound 
and mischievous. 

(10.39.) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
&c.): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
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propose to proceed with this Committee 
to-morrow? As the Government propose 
to omit some of the clauses, it may be 
necessary to make some of the Amend- 
ments on the paper applicable to other 
clauses. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; we must 
adhere to the proposals we have made. 
It seems to me that the Amendments on 
the clauses to be withdrawn would 
hardly be applicable to the other pro- 
posals of the Bill. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I referred to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
providing that no alteration should be 
made in the existing law. 

*Mr. RITCHIE : Of course the Govern- 
ment have assented to that, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Grimsby would be able to bring it 
forward. 

(10.41.) SmL.PLAYFAIR(Leeds,S.): 
It might facilitate the consideration of the 
Amendment if the First Lord of the 
Treasury would tell us what the prece- 
dents are for taking an annual sum and 
accumulating it for this purpose. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That 
relevant to the question. 

(10.42.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): We want to know exactly 
how we stand, and I venture to make 
a suggestion to the Government in 
the interest of the dispatch of busi- 
ness. They have moved to report 
Progress on the ground that it 
is desired that the House should see 
what is proposed. I think that we 
should see that for ourselves to-morrow. 
I cannot help thinking the Government 
must have some other little matter up 
their sleeve. They ask us, against the 
interest of their own Bill, to assent to 
this Motion to report Progress. I sug- 
gest that the proper course to adopt is to 
re-commit the Bill. This is a wholly 
different measure to that we assented to 
onthe Second'Reading. Three of the most 
important clauses are to be struck out. 
In the famous words of an Irish Judge, 
that is enough to capsize the intellect. 
The House in its corporate capacity 
assented to the Bill on the ground that 
it was a Bill to compensate the publican. 
[“ Oh, oh!”] We now understand the 
three compensatory clauses are to be 
omitted. I said “we.” Of course, if 


is not 


you are we, I am satisfied. Not only are 
the three clauses to be dropped out of 
Mr. R. T. Reid 
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the Bill, but. in addition some.’ cute 
Amendment of the right honi'Gentlemam 
the Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
is to be adopted. It is well we should 
know what is the last mind of the. 
Cabinet on this question. Of course, if 
Cabinet Councils are called so frequently 
as at present it is rather difficult for us 
to know how we stand, but I suggest 
that we should be told what the mind 
of the Cabinet was on Saturday. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order! The 
question is that I report Progress and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am resisting 
the Motion to report Progress. I object 
to the Motion unless we get from the 
Government some distinct announce- 
ment as to the reason why Progress 
should be reported, as I understand Go- 
vernment intend to bring in.a number 
of new Amendments. We have as- 
sented to the Second Reading of the Bill 
on one ground, and they are going to 
ask the Committee to pass it on another. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asks why we have 
made the Motion to report Progress. 
We have done so in answer to an ap- 
peal, made at 5 o'clock, from the 
opposite Benches, that the Government 
should report Progress when the first 
sub-section was disposed of. I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will find it 
is not in accordance with the practice of 
the House to re-commit a Bill under 
such circumstances as exist in the pre- 
sent case. 

(10.48.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Five 
o’clock and 11 o’clock are different 
things. The Government are respond- 
ing at 11 o'clock to what they were 
asked at 5 o'clock. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is quite mistaken. 
We were asked to report Progress when 
the first sub-section was disposed of, and 
we have agreed to that suggestion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Govern- 
ment were asked at 5 o'clock to report 
Progress. [Cries of “No.”| My hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen ap- 
pealed to the Government at 5 o'clock 
not to go on with the Bill at all to-day ; 
but they insisted upon the Scotch Mem- 
bers considering the Bill. Now, at 11 
o’clock, they consent to report Progress. 
I say that is not a fair way, in which to 
treat the House. I will make another 
suggestion to the Government. They 
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profess to be anxious to make progress 
with the Bill. I suppose that to-morrow 
we shall reach the Irish clauses of ‘the 
Bill. If so, would it not be reasonable 
that the Government should accept the 
proposition made by the hon, Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), who in 
this matter is stronger than the licensed 
victualling party of the Government, 
that the Irish Members should be al- 
lowed to deal with this matter themselves. 

(10.55.) Sir G. TREVELYAN: I 
was about to rise to move to report 
Progress when the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite did so, and on precisely the 
same grounds. New Amendments of 
great importance are to be proposed, and 
it will require time for hon. Gentlemen 
to see whether their Amendments to 
Clauses 5, 6, and 7, that are going to be 
struck out, could be attached to any of 
the clauses of the Bill, in order that if 
the Bill was forced through the House 
we shall not be committed to the 
principle of compensation without any of 
the safeguards which some of the 
Amendments on the Paper will provide. 

(10.56.) Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
E.): I quite agree it was understood 
that Progress was to be reported to-night 
when it was convenient, butI did not 
understand Progress was to be reported 
for the express purpose of beginning 
afresh to-morrow. I understood Progress 
was to be reported to give the Scotch 
Members time to arrive at a comprehen- 
sion of the various bearings of the 
changes which have been made and 

Mr. Ritcuie rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 

(11.0.) The Committee divided :— 
ae 248; Noes 215.—(Div. List, No. 

52.) 


iz Question put accordingly, and agreed 





Committee report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, To-morrow, again 
resolve itself into the Committee on the 
Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

(11.20.) Mr. WALLACE: I beg 
to move that the Bill be set down 
for Thursday. Ido so on the general 
ground that some little time is 
required to ascertain exactly how we 





stand in this matter in the lightof the 
new. attitude which, I.think in your. 
presence, Sir, was described by the right. 
hon. Gentleman. I think the Govern- 
ment are taking far too light’ a view of 
the difficulties that surround the process, 


of completely apprehending and under- 


standing, in all its bearings, the newsitua- 

tion in which they have placed their 
business in this, as well as in other 
matters. It isnot simply a comprehension 
of the proposition put before us, but thesur- 
veying of it in that historical light in 

which all their proceedingsnow require to 
be set. There are such a variety and 
number of complications that invite the 
attention of the contemplative mind 

in considering the proceedings of the’ 
Government in respect to any of. their 
measures, large or small, that the 
cautious understanding is at once 
awakened to the necessity for a proper 
interval for research and consideration. 
Ido not. know, Sir, that I should be in 
order if I endeavoured to convey to your 
mind an understanding of what has 
been done, or was attempted to be done, 
in Committee, but, perhaps, you will 
allow me to say that while in connection 
with a matter purely relevant to the 

Scottish side of the question, I was 
promptly closured by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie), who, if he 
does not take care, will rapidly realise a 
description once given of him by a 
prominent and distinguished leader of 
the Party to which he belongs—I was 
closured while yet in the incipient stage 
of a very short speech, intended to be am 
endeavour to show special reasons why 
Scotch Members should be considered in 
this matter. It has come with entire 
novelty upon us, and, speaking for 
myself, and I think I may speak for 
some of my Colleagues, we do not at 
once grasp the full significance of the 
proposal before us. I have a certain 
dim sense of the ridiculous in the situa- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman has put 
before us to-night, necessarily dim in 
view of the circumstances and the 
appreciation of Members from the 
country from which I hail. I feel faintly 
and indefinitely convinced that there is 
something approximating to the farcical 
in the position in which we are placed 
towards the Scottish nation, and I and 
my Colleagues may require to consult our 
doctors before we can get a proper sense 
of the situation into our heads, and as 
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many of us have important engagements 
to-morrow, and require a certain time to 
recover from the operation our not-suffi- 
ciently discerning compatriot has imposed 
on men of his own blood, it is necessary, 
in the serious and very important 
aspects of the case—though I may say 
the more serious aspect naturally im- 
presses me more profoundly—it is neces- 
sary that we should have a longer 
interval than the right hon. Gentleman 
seems disposed to allow us. I quite 
suppose that when the Government pro- 
posed to report Progress they thought 
they had kept their word to the letter, 
but they proposed to report Progress 
with the object that the House, not to 
speak of the Scotch contingent of the 
House, should have time sufficient to 
understand the altered situation, and 
adapt their necessary Amendments to 
the new position of affairs. I venture 
to say this is quite impossible if we only 
see the exact nature of the Government 
Amendment, and have time to study its 
effect to-morrow morning. I must, 
therefore, seriously propose that the 
Committee shall not be resumed until 
Thursday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “To-morrow,” and insert the 
word “Thursday,”—(Mr. Wallace,)—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Question.” 


(11.25.) Mr. STOREY: In a 
sentence or two I must reinforce the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend. I do not 
intend to allude to the precise point 
raised that we shall not have time to put 
down our Amendments, but I venture 
to represent to you, Sir, as guardian of 
the business of the House, as well as to 
the Government which is supposed to 
direct us, that an Amendment is to be 
moved, of which you have no official cogni- 
sance ; we have only heard it read out, we 
have not had itset down, and cannot mea- 
sure its importance ; but there is more in 
this matter than the mere question of put- 
tingdown Amendments. The Amendment 
I may state in effect is this: the 
Government propose that the money 
shall be tied up in a purse and put 
away, not being appropriated during 
this Session of Parliament. Now, I 
venture to suggest to you, Sir, as 


Speaker of this House, that there is no 


precedent for such a proposal as the 
Mr. Wallace 
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Government have now made; and so 
convinced am I on that point that I in- 
tend to raise the question before the 
Bill is taken in Committee again, and to 
ask you, Sir, whether, under the Standing 
Orders and practice of Parliament, such 
an Amendment isin order. The law of 
Parliament hitherto, and for 100 years, 
has been that the money granted and 
raised by taxation shall be appropriated 
during the year, either in the Bill pro- 
viding the money or in future Bills 
passed in the same Session of Parlia- 
ment, and I challenge right hon. Gentle- 
men, and I challenge the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as the highest Government 
authority in the absence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, to produce a single 
precedent in this or any Parliament 
where a proposal was made and success- 
fully carried, granting a sum of money 
to the Government, ostensibly for the 
service of the year, and then the Govern- 
ment came down, saying, “ After all, we 
do not need it for the service of the 
year, so we will tie it up for future use.” 
I say that would be getting money under 
false pretences from the people of the 
country, and, inasmuch as there are im- 
portant questions of precedent to be 
raised, I submit it is unreasonable and 
unfair that we should be asked ‘to dis- 
cuss the matter to-morrow. It is now 
nearly midnight. We shall have this 
Amendment before us in our Parliamen- 
tary Papers, sent to us in the morning, 
and unless Members are far less indolent 
than myself, we shall have but a short 
morning in which to consider the Amend- 
ment as one it may be desirable to 
modify, as well as to search the history 
of Parliamentary finance, so as to 
be able to establish my contention, 
which I am sure I can establish. 
This goes to the root of the whole ques- 
tion. I submit that Parliament ought to 
have time allowed it to consider these 
matters, and I strongly support the 
Amendment, so that, instead of being 
forced unfairly—I may venture to say 
indecently—to take the matter to- 
morrow, some reasonable time should be 
afforded to the Opposition and its leaders 
to consider all the bearings of the ques- 
tion with full information. We are 
asking the Government only for what is 
just and reasonable. I submit, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, con- 
sidering the great change which has taken 
place, and the important Constitutional 
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point that may be raised, that we ought 
to take this question on Thursday. 
(11.31.) Mr. GOSCHEN: It is im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
the suggestion. However plausible may 
be the suggestions which have come 
from the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, we have learned sufficient lessons 
to take them at their true worth. Let 
me remind the House of what has been 
the conduct of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. We had assurances 
from the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian that we might hope to get the 
Committee on the proposed Standing 
Order without much discussion. It was 
shown at once, however, what command 
the right hon. Gentleman had over his 
own followers. [“Question.”] It is all very 
well for Members opposite to allow their 
champions to call “Question” when we 
show reasons why wecannotassent. Iam 
giving reasons why we consider the sug- 
gestion that we may get on with the 
business by accepting the Amendment 
as a mere sham. If we were to take 
other business to-morrow, it would be 
treated as the business to-night has been 
treated, with which we hope to make 
some progress. We were asked to report 
Progress, and when the hon. Member for 
Glasgow suggested what was entirely in 
accordance with the spirit of the agree- 
ment, he was thrown over by hon. 
Members below the Gangway, who 
endeavoured to speak one after the other. 
It is very astonishing how sensitive hon. 
Members are who attack the Govern- 
ment on every point. There is on the 
Paper the Bill dealing with the housing 
of the working classes. There is an hour 
and a half to get on with that Bill if hon. 
Members would give us the chance. The 
suggestion that we should postpone the 
question until Thursday would not 
advance business at all, for we know 
the manner in which hon. Members have 
acted. I am not dispossd to discuss the 
merits of the question. The merits of 
the question are to be argued, it seems, 
upon every Motion of adjournment, 
upon every Motion for Progress, upon 
every sub-section. The hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and the hon. 
Member who preceded him, say they 
have no time to consider their Amend- 
ments. If they devoted the time during 
which they have been speaking on this 
subject to considering their Amendments 
they might do something. Hon. Mem- 





bers know the bearing of the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend. Hon. 
Members have had ample opportunity 
since the announcement of my right: 
hon. Friend to consider what Amend- 
ments should be put down. According 
to all the traditions of the House the 
Government would be absolutely justified 
in proceeding with the Bill to-morrow. 


' (11.40.) Mr. J. MORLEY : The genial 
and conciliatory tone in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has just addressed the 
House enables us to realise the horror 
with which Gentlemen behind him look 
forward to an Autumn Session, which 
might leave the right hon. Gentleman as 
Leader of the House. An Autumn 
Session, we have been told, would lead to 
the withdrawal of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Bad as an Autumn Session 
might be, it would be still worse if for 
eight or nine weeks we were to have the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer delivering speeches 
couched in the tone of the speech he has 
just addressed to us. He has made 
some remarks on our votes on the 
Closure Motion. Our answer is very 
simple. I voted against the Closure: 
because I considered the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
rose and interrupted the hon. Member 
for East Edinburgh was one of those 
performances which needed to be pro- 
tested against. The right hon. Gentle- 
man assures us that the Government 
have learnt their lesson. I do not think 
that they have even yet learnt it, if we 
are to judge by the idle concession that 
they have made with regard to the Local 
Taxation Bill. We have still some other 
lessons to teach right hon. Gentlemen 
on that Bench. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland made ,a reason- 
able point which the right hon. Gentle- 
man could have shortly answered. He 
asked whether there was any precedent 
for this proposal to accumulate money 
for a stated object. That was a legiti- 
mate point, and ought to have been 
answered. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had answered it he would have shownsome 
respect for his political opponents. With 
regard to the immediate Motion before 
the House, why should not the Western 
Australia Bill have been fixed for to- 
morrow, and this Bill resumed on 
Thursday? No reason whatever has 
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parently convenient course. 

(11.45.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): We have not yet heard 
a reply to the appeal made to the 
right hon. Gentleman. I think we 
have a right to some answer on 
the part of the Government. Surely 
they should re-consider their position. 
They are not treating their opponents 
fairly, and I think they are placing 
themselves in a false position. 


The House divided:—Ayes 241; Noes 
198.)—Div. List, No. 153.) 


Main Question put. 


Mr. SEXTON: If this Motion, Sir, 
be adopted after 12 o’clock, will not the 
effect be that we will have to re- 
sume consideration in Committee on 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must put the 
Main Question. 

Mr. SEXTON: It is now past 12 
o'clock, and the Motion says “to-morrow.” 
I submit it is now Tuesday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House will 
observe that the Motion was made on 
Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON: And carried on 
Tuesday. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, again resolve into the 
Committee. 


SUPPLY REPORT. 
Resolution [20th June] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass III. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £37,586, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
mecessary to defray the Charge which will 
<ome in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1891, for the 
Salaries of the Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police, and 
of the Receiver fur the Metropolitan Police 
District, the Pay and Expenses of Officers of 
Metropolitan Police employed on special duties, 
and the Salaries and Expenses of the Inspectors 
of Constabulary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


CUSTOMS CONSOLIDATION. ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 247.) 
Bill, as amended, considered ; to be 
read the third time upon Thursday. 
Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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(Civil Servants). 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 339.) 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday. 


EAST INDIA (CIVIL SERVANTS). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee. be appointed to 
consider and report upon the alleged grievances 
of the Uncovenanted Civil Servants of [ndia 
arising from the change in the relative value 
of gold and silver money and their leave and 
pension rules.” 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of :—Mr, King, Mr. Howorth, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Bristowe, Viscount Baring, 
Sir William Plowden, Mr. Barbour, Mr. Alfred 
Pease, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. MacNeill, and Sir 
John Gorst. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Sir 
John Gorst.) 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Motion. whether there 
is any hope of getting any Report from 
the Committee this Session with regard 
to the grievances of the Uncovenanted 
Indian Civil Servants ? 


*Toe UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, Chatham): I 
am afraid that, owing to the long delay 
that has taken place in the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, it may be diffi- 
cult for them to report during the 
present Session. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): May I suggest to the Govern- 
ment that they should ask for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission 
rather than of a Select Committee, 
because in that case the Commission 
will be enabled to carry on its inquiries 
during the Recess, which a Select Com- 
mittee of this House cannot do. I 
should add that I propose to put down 
an Amendment to the Licensing Bill, 
that the £350,000 which the Govern- 
ment propose to give for the extinction 
of licences should be allocated so as to 
recoup these Indian Civil Servants for 
their losses instead of being used for the 
compensation of publicans. 

Mr. A. O’;CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
observe from the language of the Motion 
that the Committee is to inquire into 
the alleged grievances of the Un- 
covenanted Civil Servants of India. All 
I desire to do now is to express a hope 
that the inquiry will extend to the 
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grievances of the natives as well as of| barley. It was made by a process of 


the Europeans. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
COnsider whether, on grounds of public health, 
it jg desirable that certain classes of spirits, 
British and foreign, should be kept in bond for 
a definite period before they are allowed to 

s into consumption, and to inquire into the 
system of blending British and foreign Spirits, 
in or out of bond, and into the propriety of 
applying the Sale of Foods and Drugs Act to 
the sale of home spirits, and the Sale of Foods 
and Drugs Act and the Merchandise Marks Act 
to the case of foreign spirits and mixtures of 
British and foreign spirits.”"-—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exehequer.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
While I ‘am exceedingly obliged to 
the Government for moving the ap- 
pointment of this Committee, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
were in the House, would see the 
force of the objection I am about to 
make. I suggest that the .. principle 
of the Merchandise Marks Act should 
apply not merely to foreign spirits 
and mixtures of British and foreign 
spirits, but also to British spirits. I shall 
move to. amend the Motion so that the 
last line will read—*Tothe case of foreign 
spirits, to mixtures of British and foreign 
spirits, and to British spirits.” The sub- 
ject is one of great importance to the 
Irish whisky manufacturers. The in- 
dustry which is concerned in this pro- 
posal is one of great magnitude, because 
not only is Ireland affected but Scotland 
also. I welcome the appointment of the 
hon. Member for Leeds on the Committee, 
because, not only is he a Scotchman, but 
he is also one whose scientific attain- 
ments will be of great service. Perha 
amore useful Bill for the trade of the 
country than the Merchandise Marks 
Act has not been passed by the Govern- 
ment during their tenure of office, but, 
unfortunately, that Bill was notapplicable 
to all classes of goods. On reading the 
Report of the Committee I see that in 
the article of rum alone there is an 
enormous consumption, and it is found 
that of pretty nearly every 100 gallons 
of rum imported from abroad 99 gallons 
are composed of potato spirit. With 
regard to whisky, the position of the 
Scotch and Irish manufacturers is this : 
for centuries whisky has been made by 
them of malt or a mixture of malt and 
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slow distillation, but of late, science— 
which in this case is another name for 
fraud—has invented a patent still, which, 
by a short process of distillation, will 
produce what is termed “ whisky ” from 
ingredients of the most deleterious 
character. The result is, that instead of 
drinking malt, or malt and grain spirit, 
the public frequently swallow stuff 
which is made from wood fibre, treated 
with sulphurie acid, or a spirit made of 
rice or horrible brown sugar of molasses, 
or the dregs of molasses’ casks, as well as 
from Indian corn. That is not whisky. 
Ido not recommend anybody to drink 
whisky, but if they ask for whisky 
let them follow the advice of the cele- 
brated advertisement, which says, “When 
you ask for Glenfield’s starch see that 
you: get it.” When a man asks for 
whisky he ought not to get a deleterious 
substitute. I know it is contended that 
whisky of all kinds is deleterious. Iam 
not concerned to deny that, but I say 
there are degrees of unwholesomeness, 
and’ those who want whisky ought not 
to get sulphuric acid and wood spirit, 
nor an article made from molasses, nor 
a kind of bastard rum, which is really 
a spirit of the coarsest and most abomin- 
able kind. I acknowledge the conces- 
sions that the Government have already 
made on this matter, but the Motion 
now made by the Government only covers 
foreign spirits and mixtures of foreign 
and British spirits, leaving the native 
pirate untouched in his native wilds. 
Why should the Merchandise Marks Act 
apply only in the two cases stated? I 
believe I shall have the support of the 
majority of the House in my proposal, 
and I should be sorry to divide the House 
upon it. Therefore, I hope the Govern- 
ment will accept my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “foreign spirits and mixtures of.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question - proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left ont stand part of the 
Question.” 


Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N): My 
impression is that the hon. Member is 
not correct in his interpretation of what 
the reference to the Committee really 
covers. I understand he wants the 
Merchandise Marks Act to apply not 
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only to foreign spirits but to British 
spirits mixed with foreign spirits. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And to British 
spirits alone. 

Mr. JACKSON: The Act referred to 
only applies to articles which are marked 
either fraudulently or in a manner cal- 
culated to mislead. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Surely if a 
draper advertises Balbriggan hosiery and 
sells the goods of Birmingham or Shef- 
field he is liable to punishment. 

Mr. JACKSON: No doubt you may 
punish the draper under the Trades 
Marks Act, but that is not the same 
thing as the Merchandise Marks Act. 
I am sorry to say that, in the absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
am unable to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

(12.30.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
do not liketo be absolutely certain, but I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman is 
quite correct as to the Merchandise Marks 
Act. I think it includes the sale as well 
as the import of goods fraudulently 
marked ; and, if that is so, the only 
objection the Secretary to the Treasury 
takes to this proposal would be removed. 
I do not know that we should all be 
ready to agree with my hon. and learned 
Friend, who would forestall the conclu- 
sion the Committee are likely to arrive 
at. But the questions he has raised are 
of great importance to the whisky dis- 
tillers of Ireland, and it is well that they 
should be considered by an impartial 
tribunal. 

*(12.31.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): I remember the question 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 

eing brought up in reference to Bal- 
briggan hosiery, when the Merchandise 
Marks Act was before the House. 

*(12.32.) Mr. TOMLINSON: The 
Balbriggan hose question properly comes 
under the Merchandise Marks Act. 
Imitations of these productions were 
manufactured first at Nottingham and 
then at Chemnitz in Saxony. The ques- 
tion now raised is rather that of adultera- 
tion than of false marking. 

(12.32.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The 
reference tothe Committee isnot sufficient, 
and requires to be amended. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer consented 
to appoint a Committee it was left on 
our mind that the Committee would 
inquire into the question of the adultera- 

Mr. Jackson 
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tion of Irish and Scotch spirits; and I 
venture to submit that the reference 
will be defective unless this proviso is 

d to. I cannot consent to the con- 
struction the Secretary to the Treasury 
puts on the words of the Motion. It 
must be clear that they do not apply to 
a mixture of different kinds of home 
spirits, or deleterious home spirits, or to 
such an admixture of spirits as 
goes on very largely in Scotland and 
Trelaad, where a fairly good spirit is 
mixed with a vile compound produced 
at home. It might be possible to apply 
the Trades Marks Act to such a case, or 
the combined wisdom of the Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench might be able 
to frame an Amendment to meet the 

int. 

(12.36.) Mr. JACKSON: I cannot 
make any proposal in regard to this 
matter in the absence of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but I have no objection to postpone the 
Motion until to-morrow. 

(12.37.) Sm L. PLAY FATR(Leeds,S.) : 
Great care will be required in framing 
the reference. I have no objection to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford, but he must remember that out of 
the 36,500,000 gallons of spirits con- 
sumed in this country per annum, only 
16,000,000 are whisky. The interests of 
the producers of spirits other than 
whisky must not be lost sight of. 

(12.38.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I 
accept the statement of the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and I would just 
point out that the Merchandise Marks 
Act is not a Customs Act. It is a home 
Act. I would also say that, though it is 
true that the amount of whisky consumed 
is only 16,000,000 gallons, there is no 
reason why stuff should be sold as 
whisky which is, in reality, nothing but 
fusil oil. 

(12.39.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
What view does the Solicitor General 
take of the operation of the Act? 

*(12.39.) Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir Epwarp CrarkE, Plymouth): As the 
matter is to stand over for consideration 
it is hardly necessary that I should say 
anything upon it. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty miautes 
before One o’clock. 


Foreign Spirits. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th Junz, 1890. 


BERKELEY PEERAGE. 

Petition of Randal Mowbray Thomas 
(claiming to be) eighth Earl of Berkeley 
and Viscount Dursley, both in the 
Peerage of England, to Her Majesty, 
praying Her Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to give directions that a writ 
may be issued to summon the Petitioner 
to the present Parliament by the title of 
the Earl of Berkeley, together with Her 
Majesty’s reference thereof to this House, 
and the Report of the Attorney General 
thereon thereunto annexed ; Presented 
(by command), read, and referred to the 
Committee for Privileges to consider and 
report. 


CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE BILL. 
(No. 97.) 

The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be 
printed for the use of the Members of 
this House ; but no copies thereof to be 
delivered, except to Members of the 
Committee and to such other persons as 
the Committee shall think fit, until 
further order. (No. 142.) 


CUSTODY OF CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 98.) 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(No 68.) 

Special Report from the Standing 
Committee for General Bills, That they 
had considered the Custody of the 
Children Bill [u.1.] and had ordered it 
to be reported, with Amendments ; and 
that the Committee recommend 
that the Protection of Children Bill 

{u.L.] be not further proceeded with. 


CUSTODY OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 98.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with Amend- 
ments: The Report thereof received: 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 143.) 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 68.) 
Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


VOL. CCCXLV. [ramp sERiEs.] 
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TRUSTEES APPOINTMENT BILL, 
(No. 84.) 
FOREIGN JURISDICTION (CONSOLIDA- 
TION) BILL.—(No. 109.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments: The Report thereof 
received ; and Bills re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Thurs- 
day next. 


WORKING CLASSES DWELLINGS BILL. 
(No. 107.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
without Amendment ; and re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House. 


FACIORS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 108.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
without Amendment ; and re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


COURT OF CHANCERY OF LANCASTER 
BILL.—(No. 93.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments: The Report thereof 
received: Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 144.) 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT BILL. 
(No. 106.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read. 
ing, read. 

*Lorp MACNAGHTEN : My Lords, I 
have to ask you to allow this Bill, which 
has passed the House of Commons, 
to be read a second time. The object of 
the Bill isto amend the Deeds of Arrange- 
ment Act, 1887, so far as regards its 
application to Ireland. That Act applies 
to both England and Ireland, and pro- 
vides for the registration of all Deeds 
of Arrangement between a debtor and 
his creditors in the Bills of Sale Office, 
and also in the Bankruptcy Court 
having jurisdiction. At the time when 
the Act was passed there were no local 
Courts of Bankruptcy in Ireland. That 
defect was remedied by an Act passed 
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in 1888, which established local Courts 
in Cork and Belfast, and made provision 
for establishing local Bankruptcy Dis- 
tricts, as occasion might require. The 
object of this Bill is to provide, in the 
first place, for the local registration of 
Deeds of Arrangement in Ireland, and, in 
the second place, it provides for the.regis- 
tration of proposals of arrangement be- 
tween a debtor and his creditors under the 
Irish Bankruptcy Act, 1857. That, my 
Lords, is the whole scope of the Bill. It 
involves no controversial matter ; it has, 
I think, the support of all the Members 
from Ireland, whatever their political 
opinions may be; and it has, I believe, 
the good will of the Government. I 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 122.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Secoud Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: I 
ask your Lordships to read this Bill a 
second time. It is purely to amend the 
Scottish part of the Schedule in the Act 
of 1882. That Schedule provides for 
certain conditions and circumstances 
in which various’ of the Local Bodies in 
Scotland shall, for the purpose of the 
Electric Lighting Act, be the Local 
Authorities named in the Act. Doubts 
have arisen as to the proper meaning of 
the Scottish part of the Schedule, and 
in certain burghs in Scotland it is not 
certain whether the Police Commissioners, 
the County Council, or the Gas Com- 
missioners are, in the eye of the law, the 
Local Authority forthe purposeof Electric 
Lighting. Inthecourse of the past winter 
several of them have applied to the Board 
of Trade, to know in which of those 
capacities they are the Local Authority 
within the meaning of the Act. The 
Board of Trade have been advised by the 
Law Officers of the Crown for Scotland 
that there are doubts and ambiguities in 
the Schedule as it stands, and the sole 
purpose of this Bill is to remove those 
doubts. A considerable amount of cor- 
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Authorities concerned, as to the proper 
course to pursue and the way in which 
this should be done. I am now able to 
say that, with one exception, that of the 
Town Council of Glasgow, the Bill which 
I have to ask your Lordships to give a 
Second Reading to, is an agreed Bill, 
and I believe no conflict will arise with 
regard toit. Under those circumstances, 
unless it is desired to ask any questions 
about it, I will abstain from taking up 
any more of your Lordships’ time, and I 
will now move that the Bill be read a 
second time. 


Bill read 2 (according to order). 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : My 
Lords, under the circumstances, and as. 
time is very valuable—it is almost a 
question of days whether three impor- 
tant towns in Scotland will be able to 
have their Electric Lighting Provisiona} 
Order, passed during the present Session 
of Parliament—I would ask your Lord- 
ships to facilitate the passage of this. 
Bill through the House, by allowing it 
to be taken in Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 


*Eart SPENCER, in rising to calf 
attention to the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, on a case submitted by the 
Somersetshire County Council, in relation 
to the respective powers of the County 
Council and the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, as to the management, control, 
maintenance, and erection of buildings. 
connected with Assize, Sessions, and Jus- 
tices’ Courts, police stations, &c., and to 
ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to introduce any Bill to amend 
the Local Government Act in respect to 
Standing Joint Committees, said: My 
Lords, I have put down on the Notice 
Paper a question which is of considerable 
interest to the various County Councils 
in the country. By the Act of 1888, 
Clause 29, power was given, when any 
difference of opinion arises between @ 
County Council and the Standing Joint 
Committee, for a case to be stated to the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 


respondence has taken place between the | Court, in order to obtain the opinion of 
Department and the various Local 
Lord Macnaghten 


the Court, on the subject in dispute. 
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In consequence of this, the County 
Council of Somerset, having a dispute 
as to their jurisdiction with the Standing 
Joint Committee, referred the case to the 
High Court, and the High Court gave 
an important judgment on the subject. 
It refers to the management and control 
of county buildings, and the question was 
whether the actual control rested with 
the Standing Joint Committee, or whether 
the County Council had jurisdiction over 
those buildings, In the Report of that 
case the head note is as follows :— 
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“A difference of opinion having arisen be- 
tween the Somerset VUounty Council and the 
Standing Joint Committee as to the maintaining 
and repairing buildings for Assizes and Sessions 
purposes: Held, that though the property is 
vested in the County Council, the Joint Com- 
mittee have complete control over, and can direct 
the expenditure of funds which it is the duty of 
the County Council to find the means of supply- 
ing. Held, further, that both bodies can issue 
regulations for managing the buildings so long 
as these do not conflict.” 


Now, my Lords, that is a very important 
decision, and a great many of the County 
Councils in England have read it with 
considerable surprise. They were quite 
aware there was some ambiguity in the 
wording of the Act, and I think I may 
say here that there is considerable 
ambiguity as to other clauses of the 
Act; at the same time, they did not 
expect that such complete control was to 
be handed over to the Standing Joint 
Committee. The result of it is that in 
most counties hardly any buildings at all, 
except the hridges, remain under the 
control of the County Council. It may 
happen that the County Council have to 
erect a Council-room. If the Council- 
room is to provide accommodation for the 
Justices or the Judges, then the County 
Council no longer have control over the 
Council-room, and the Standing Joint 
Committee have, by this decision, the 
complete ordering of the room, without 
consulting the County Council at all. 
All police stations, all Magistrates’ rooms, 
and any room which may be used by the 
Magistrates or the police, are handed over 
bodily to the Standing Joint Committee, 
and the County Council are obliged to 
pay whatever sum the Standing Joint 
Committee may order. That is very clear 
from this decision, and Mr. Justice Cave 
distinctly says: “The only thing which the 
County Council have got to do is to pay 
the Bill.” My Lords, I think that is a 
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very serious matter, and it is one on 
which a very strong feeling exists 
throughout the country. There is, more- 
over, one extra important matter in the 
judgment which, I think, needs elucida- 
tion, and which, I think, if not dealt 
with by Her Majesty’s Government,, 
may really create a very serious difficulty 
indeed. It is with regard to the last’ 
part of the inquiry, namely— 

‘*To which body is transferred the power of. 

making Standing Orders and making regula-, 
tions as to the general management and control 
of the said buildings or any of them.” 
Now, with regard to that, Mr. Justice 
Mathew, who was one of the Judges of 
the High Court who gave the opinion in 
this case, says this— 

“Power appears to be conferred on both 
parties, and they may conflict with each other.’’ 


That isa very serious matter. I think 
a very serious conflict of opinion might 
arise between the Joint Committee and 
the County Council in a matter of this 
sort, and itis very poor consolation to 
read the end of the learned Judge’s 
Judgment, where he says— 

‘* Tf a question should arise asto which order: 
should be obeyed, the Courts, I trust, when that 
question arises, will have no difficulty in saying 
what the proper decision ought to be.’’ 


Government Act. 


That, I repeat, is a very poor consolation 
to those who are administering affairs in 
the County Councils. Thus, there may 
be distinct orders given, one set of orders. 
being given by the County Council, and 
another set of orders given by the 
Standing Joint Committee ; and I think 
it is very important that the Govern- 
ment should state whether they intend 
to deal with that matter, and should 
give their opinion, if possible, on the 
whole question. I am not quite clear 
whether, under Section 29, there is am 
appeal. The words of the section are 
very doubtful, but I think, from an 
answer that has been given by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in another place, he seemed to 
imply that an appeal in another im- 
portant case, the Warminster case, might 
go forward. If there had been an 
appeal pending in this Somerset case, of 
course I should not have troubled your 
Lordships with it, but as a considerable 
time has elapsed and no appeal has yet 
been brought, I think I am entitled to 
bring this important matter forward, and 
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ask the opinion of the Government 
upon it. My Lords, I cannot help 
saying a word or two upon the 
general question of Standing Joint 
Committees, because this has” opened 
the question, and it is one in which, 
sooner or later, some change must take 
place. When the Bill of 1888 was 
passed there was very considerable 
objection, not only on the side of the 
House to which I belong but on the 
other side too, to the establishment of a 
dual authority in the new County Admi- 
nistration. It was said that there was 
no reason whatever why, if a Municipal 
Council,ithrough their Watch Committee, 
could manage the police of their 
boroughs, the new County Councils, 
-gither by themselves or through a Com- 
mittee, should not manage the police of 
“the county, and, with regard to that 
»matter, a strong feeling was expressed. 
I venture to say that, though happily in 
the case of my own county no conflict 
has arisen between the Standing Joint 
Committee and the County Council, 
for nothingcould have been more concilia- 
tory than the attitude of both the County 
Council and the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, still there have been very serious 
administrative difficulties to be dealt 
with, and we have seen how easily very 
serious difficulties might arise. Take the 
question of finance. I believe Iam not 
overstating the case when I say that in 
most counties the Standing Joint Com- 
«mittee have the control of one-third, or 
more than one-third, of the whole expen- 
- diture of the county. The whole of that 
third of the expenditure is taken out of 
the control of those who are elected by the 
ratepayers whose representatives have 
nothing to do but to carry out the orders of 
the Standing Joint Committee. Then 
with regard to the police. The police in 
most counties, it certainly has been so in 
mine, have been employed in a great 
variety of duties. Happily, there has 
been very little crime, and they can very 
easily carry out many administrative 
Acts which, without their assistance and 
-@2rvices, it would have been very diffi- 
cult for the county to have carried out. 
Take, for instance, the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act, a measure which I am sorry 
to say is going to throw perfectly need- 
Jessly an enormous expense upon various 
eounties. That Act has, in mort counties, 
been admirably administered through the 
Earl Spencer 
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police. Now, the Act which has been 
brought in makes it impossible, in a great 


_ many places, andcertainlyin my county, for 


the police to continue administering that 
Act. At the same time, we have in 
various places police stations and other 
facilities connected with the police 
service, and the County Coun- 
cil, in administering the Weights 
and Measures Act must have constant 
recourse to police stations, and in some 
respects to the police. If the Joint 
Committee, who have the control of 
police stations, are in opposition and in 
conflict on many subjects, as they might 
well be with the County Council, we, 
who represent the ratepayers of the 
county, would be put to an enormously 
increased expenditure, and there would 
be constant friction and difficulty in 
administering this part of the Act. Take 
another very important matter—we had 
a Debate on the subject, your Lordships 
will remember, a short time ago—that is 
the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act. 
That Act could not be worked, I venture 
to say, except at enormous expense, with- 
out having recourse to the police. 
Happily, we have come to terms with 
our Standing Joint Committee; but if 
the Standing Joint Committee resisted 
and refused to give the assistance of the 
police for the purpose of carrying out 
this Act, we should have disease among 
animals spread broadcast all over the 
country. Those, my Lords, are two 
instances where I think the dual 
authority works exceedingly ill. Then 
I will give another instance. Take the 
appointment of officers. There is no 
more important officer than the Clerk to 
the Council. The gentleman who is 
Clerk to the Council has generally been 
Clerk of the Peace. As your Lordships 
know, Lord Lieutenants of counties 
formerly had the appointment of Clerks 
of the Peace. When this new Act came 
into force those appointments, which have 
been taken from the Lord Lieutenants, 
were given to the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. Mark what the result of that is. 
The Standing Joint Committee, half of 
whom might have been perfectly igno- 
rant of any of this new work connected 
with the County Council, have the 
appointment of the most important 
officer of the Council. The Council 
have no voice in the matter whatever. 
That seems tome to be a very gross 
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scandal, and it might lead to very great 
difficulty indeed. Then take the question 
of clerks. The County Council have a 
great deal more work than Quarter Ses- 
sions, and in many cases they have had to 
increase their staff, but they cannot ap- 
point their clerk if that clerk had had any- 
thing to do, say, in collecting fees for the 
Magistrates ; according to the interpreta- 
tion given to the Act that matter would 
have to go to the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. My Lords,I have given those in- 
stances to show how difficult the working 
of this dual system is, and how im- 
portant it is that some change should 
take place with regard to it. Now, I 
understand that in some counties great 
difficulties have arisen—in Leicestershire 
a very serious conflict of opinion has 
arisen between the County Council and 
the Standing Joint Committee in regard 
toa police rate. Iam informed that a good 
many County Councils in England have 
petitioned for the abolition of Standing 
Joint Committees. There is one county 
which has done a very remarkable 
thing, that is the county of Gloucester. 
In the opinion of the majority of the 
County Council of Gloucester the 
Standing Joint Committee seems to be 
so much more important than the 
Council itself that they have established 
a Standing Joint Committee twice the 
size of the County Council. I will 
explain to your Lordships how this is: 
they have appointed the whole Council to 
be the representatives of the Council on 
the Standing Joint Committee, and the 
Magistrates have to double that number. 
So that you have this extraordinary 
anomaly, that you have a Standing Joint 
Committee twice the size of the Council, 
and you would have, therefore, to build a 
room not for the Council but for the 
Standing Joint Committee. My Lords, 
Ido not know why the wise people of 
Gloucester did this ; but it shows what 
importance they attach to the Standing 
Joint Committee, and I confess it 
rather points to some absurdity existing 
in this arrangement. I have thought 
it right to allude to one or two of these 
points because they are points of great 
interest in the country, and as this 
decision in the Somersetshire vase brings 
up the whole matter it may be desirable, 
if the Government are going to deal with 
it, that they should deal with other points 
as well as this point with regard to the 
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buildings. It is for that reason that I 
have troubled the House with these 
few observations, and I now ask the 
question of which I have given notice. 

*Lorp BASING: My Lords, before my 
noble Friend replies to the inquiry which 
has been made of him I should like to 
say one or two words, because my ex- 
perience differs somewhat from that of 
the noble Lord who has brought for- 
ward this question. I am far from dis- 
puting the justice of the criticisms he 
has made upon the various anomalous 
provisions which pervade the Local 
Government Act in respect of the 
Standing Joint Committees. We all 
know that they were introduced into the 
Bill of 1888 as a sort of compromise, 
and like many compromises it has 
entailed many clumsy, awkward, and 
inconsistent provisions. But I confess, 
although I greatly deprecate the push- 
ing home of the decision of the Judges 
in the Somersetshire case, I think 
County Councils in many quarters. 
have been over frightened by the ap- 
parent completeness and fulness of that 
decision. At all events, in the County 
Council over which I have the honour 
to preside, it has made little, if any, differ- 
ance in the mode of conducting business. 
as regards buildings, repairs, and the 
maintenance of works. As regards my 
own County Council in Hampshire, they 
certainly consider that as they find the 
money and find the officers, it is only 
under their own Committees’ care thatim- 
portant public works could be managed, 
and, therefore, they do not hold that 
the County Surveyor is at the beck 
and call of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, nor do they consider that the 
Standing Joint Committee is competent. 
to put their hands into the till of the 
County Council. They, therefore, con- 
duct all the business with regard to. 
the police buildings and Courts of 
Justice; they entrust the Committees. 
who have to do the work with 
power to do it, but with instructions 
that they are to observe the requirements. 
of the Standing Joint Committee. In 
that way the matter has worked very 
well, and, though difficulties have been 
raised from time to time, we have found 
that, with forbearance and good temper, 
anything like a conflict has been avoided 
hitherto, and so I think it will be here- 
after. Nevertheless, the provisions to 
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which the noble Earl has alluded may, at 
any time, provoke hostility and cause 
dissension where none now exist. It 
should always be borne in mind that 
one moiety of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee are themselves elected members 
of tlfe County Council, and their’ places 
may be filled by other persons if they 
fail to represent the interest of the rate- 
payers in any way. I should be glad if 
the Government could see their way 


towards proposing some change. At the 


same time, if they were to open this 
question of the Local Government Act 
of 1888, with the view of making all the 
alterations ‘which the little experience 
we have now had during two years has 
shown to be necessary, I am afraid they 
could hardly stop at the Standing Joint 
Committee, but that they would find far 
more than that enactment requires eluci- 
dation if not amendment and change. 
*Eart COWPER: My Lords, as _ the 
whole subject of County Councils and 
Standing Joint Committees has been 
raised by the noble Earl who asked this 
question, I may be allowed, perhaps, as a 
Chairman of a County Council; to say 
that, though in the first instance I was 
certainly inclined to think it would have 
been better to have had the Police Com- 
mittee appointed by the County Council, 
like all other Committees, and that it 
would be quite safe to entrust the manage- 
ment of the police to the representatives 
of the ratepayers, yet I do hope we shail 
not have any alteration made now, for I 
think that just as we have begun to get 
into the performance of our work, and 
just as every Committee has begun to 
understand its business, and to know 
what it has to do, there ought to be some 
very clear, very decided, and very great 
proof of positive inconvenience existing, 
before we begin tinkering once more 
with this measure, after so short an 
interval since it was passed. I think, 
in calling out for change, we should be 
rather like the gentleman in a famous 
sporting novel, who was always beginning 
to alter his stirrups just as the hounds 
began torun. I can safely say that in 
my county there has been no friction 
whatever. The first thing that happened 
was that a great number of members 
appointed upon the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee by the Magistrates were members 
of the County Council, while, on the 
other hand, a great many of those 
Lord Basing 
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appointed by the County Council were 
Magistrates, so that many members of 
the Standing Joint Committee scarcely 
know whether they were put upon it by 
one body or the other. I confess [ 
think the instances given by my noble 
Friend where difficulty might arise 
were certainly not numerous, and are 
such as, if you look into them, either 
do not exist, or could not easily be 
avoided. For instance, with regard to 
the appointment of the Clerk of the 
Peace, would it be fair that the Magis- 
trates, who necessarily trust very much 
to the Clerk of the Peace, should have no 
voice in the matter? I think they should 
have as much todo with the appoint- 
meut of the Clerk of the Peace as the 
other body. The appointment must either 
be a joint one or there must be two 
offices, which would probably entail a 
waste of money. Then, as regards the 
Weights and Measures Act. I certainly 
should be prepared, if it were necessary, 
to contend that it would be better not to 
leave the carrying out of that Act in the 
hands of the police. I may say that we 
have discussed the matter completely 
and fully, and we have ended by deciding 
that the police should have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter beyond 
seeing that in this as in all other 
matters the law is carried out. My 
Lords, I only rose to say that I hope we 
shall not have any tinkering with this 
County Council Act, at any rate - at 
present, until we have seen a little better 
how it works, and, at the same time, 
may have been able to see whether other 
alterations might not be advantageously 
made. 

Toe Earn or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, I should like, in a few words, to 
support what my noble Friend opposite 
has said, having had some experience in 
County Council work as Chairman. In 
my own Council, I may say, we have 
had no difficulty whatever in working 
this measure. We laid down, and very 
rightly, I think, that the members of the 
County Council should be all non- 
Magistrates. That was a happy arrange- 
ment, but the effect of it was this: that 
half of the Standing Joint Committee 
was composed of Magistrates, and the 
Magistrates themselves elected several 
members who were on the County 





Council. As a matter of fact, the County 
, Council has a very considerable majority 
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on the Standing Joint Committee. But 
no practical difficulty has arisen hitherto, 
though the County Council did petition 
to have a change, but only half the 
County Council was present, and the 
cesolution was carried only by a small 
majority. I think it would be very un- 
wise to make a change at the present 
time, without further experience. All 
the arguments we have heard this even- 
ing in favour of a change are just the 
arguments we heard at the time of the 
passing of the Bill, and I would add, for 
myself, the opinion that at present it is 
not advisable to change the present sys- 
tem. I think in an important matter 
of this kind we should get all the experi- 
ence we can before making alterations. 
Every year we are picking up more 
experience, and I think it would be very 
unwise to again unsettle this matter 
without more practical knowledge of how 
at works. 

*Lorv MONK BRETTON: My Lords, 
as Chairman of another County Council, 
I should like to say a few words. I 
differ from the two noble Lords who 
have just spoken. I should be very glad 
to hear the Government declare that 
they thought the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees could be dispensed with, and 
that they were prepared to bringin a Bill 
to abolish them. I say that without the 
least personal feeling against the Stand- 
ing Joint Committees, because, in the 
«ase of the County Council to which I 
had the honour to be elected, we have 
worked most harmoniously with the 
Standing Joint Committee, and there 
has been a fixed determination on both 
sides to avoid any possible collision or 
friction. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact that the existence of a third 
statutory body, alongside of the Quarter 
Sessions and County Council, is surplus- 
age, and tends to render the transaction 
of business cumbersome. Assuming 
that the Standing Joint Committees are 
to be continued until we have further 
experience of the working of the Local 
Government Act for some time longer, 
and for certain purposes, I still hope 
that the powers given in regard to 
county buildings, which is the immediate 
question raised by Lord Spencer, will 
not be withdrawn from the County 
Councils; and I usethe word “ withdrawn” 
expressly because it was generally 
supposed that the Local Government Act 
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intended to make the County Councils 
really the possessors of the county 
buildings. It was generally believed 
that the Act had done so, but then came 
the. decision in the Somersetshire case, 
and the decision in the Somersetshire 
case has left the County Council with a 
dry legal estate. I admit that the Act 
is not very clear, and the position is 
rather an embarrassing one. The pre- 
vailing opinion, however, was that the 
County Councils were, to all intents and 
purposes, the owners of the buildings, 
subject to the obligation to provide the 
necessary accommodation for the Justices, 
to allow the proper use of them for the 
Justices and for the police; and that the 
Joint Committee was a sort of tutela 

Divinity, to intervene if that obligation 
was not fulfilled. Now, the effect of the 
Somersetshire decision is that the Joint 
Committee are the absolute masters, and 
that they have power to erect, repair 
decorate what they please, and as they 
please, and then, as my noble Friend 
said, send the bill to the County Council, 
who have nothing to do but to pay it. 
Well, that, I think, isa very anomalous 
and a very unsatisfactory condition of 
things, and the decision puts the County 
Council in a very false position. My noble 
Friend Lord Basing pointed out that the 


Joint Committee was a body on which . 


the County Council was represented in 
equal numbers with the Quarter Sessions. 
That is perfectly true ; but there is this 
peculiarity in the case, that this Joint 
Committee, on which the two bodies 


are represented equally, is the master of 


the one and is not the master of the 
other. No doubt there are a good many 
ambiguities and anomalies in the Act, 
which further experience will show 
require correction. Iam content to wait 
for those ; but as regards this particular 
point, it appears to me that a short Bill 
might very well be brought in to pre- 
vent the real intention of the Act from 
being defeated, as it were, by an acci- 
dent; and that that might be done 
without waiting for other Amendments 
or alterations of the Act. As I said at 
first, I hope that before a very long time 
the Joint Committees will be dispensed 
with altogether, but as regards this 
question of public buildings it does seem 
to me to be so inconvenient a state of 
things which we are: placed in by this 
Somersetshire decision, that I trust the 
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Government will say they are prepared 
to bring in a short Bill which will 
restore the position which the Local 
Government Act intended. 

Lorp WENLOCK: My Lords, if you 
are not wearied with the remarks of the 
various Chairmen of County Councils 
who have addressed your Lordships, I 
should like to say a few words with 
regard to the question which has been 
asked by my noble Friend Lord Spencer. 
One point which has not been brought 
out, I think, is as regards the financial 
question. As Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of my own Council, I found 
there was some danger of their losing 
the grant made by Government, and 
that the Finance Committee would find 
itself mulcted, without any fault at all of 
its own, to the extent of one-half of the 
loans of the county. That is an im- 
portant point, and is a matter to be 
guarded against. Section 80 of the 
Local Government Act gives the control 
to the Finance Committee in all financial 
matters, but now that control seems to 
be taken out of its hands. Therefore, 
I think, in this respect there is a source 
of great danger to the ratepayers, unless 
Government finds some satisfactory 
means of placing the matter on a more 
satisfactory footing. In my own ex- 
perience there has been some slight 
friction, as regards buildings, between the 
County Council and the Standing Joint 
Committee. It was only the other day 
that I received, as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, a Report calling my 
attention to the fact that my own action 
upon the Standing Joint Committee was 
unsatisfactory. The matter in question 
was one in which the Standing Joint 
Committee recommended that a large 
sum should be expended on county 
buildings; and, as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, I thought the ex- 
penditure ought to be carefully watched. 
The Council were very much with me 
in the matter, and against the Standing 
Joint Committee ; and if it had uot been 
for this decision in the Somersetshire 
case, I believe they would have taken 
the matter up to the High Court. I 
hope, after the remarks which have been 
made by the noble Lords, who have 
spoken from experience of the working 
of the Actin their own Councils, Govern- 
ment may see their way to put this 
question on a more satisfactory footing, 

Lord Monk Bretton 
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because we have now had experience of 
the difficulty in working which may 
arise and which may become more 
serious in future. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY : My Lords, it 
is evident this is a question which excites 
considerable interest among County 
Councillors; and I think it is very 
fortunate that we should have had the 
varied opinions and experience of so 
many Chairmen of County Councils. 
The question of the noble Lord may be 
divided under two heads, one dealing 
with the Somersetshire case, and the other 
dealing with the wider question of 
Standing Joint Committees. I need not, 
I think, follow the noble Lord right. 
through what he stated with regard to 
the Somersetshire case, because the 
decision was a very simple one, handing, 
over to the Standing Joint Committee the: 
control of all the buildings which have 
to do with the administration of justice: 
or with the police. By that decision the 
County Councils are declared not to 
have the right of exercising the powers 
which they originally thought they had, 
but it may be that that interpretation of 
the law by the High Court of Justice. 
has reference to what the intention of 
Parliament may have been when the. 
Act was passed. But I must point out, 
that it does not rest with a Department. 
of the Government to interfere at all 
with the law. They must accept it as it. 
is laid down by the Courts of Justice. 
Still I may state that the Government. 
are quite alive to the importance of this 
point, and that, whenever a Bill is 
brought in to deal with Amendments. 
generally, which may be found desirable, 
of the Local Government Act, it will not, 
be left out of consideration. Nov, as to- 
the wider point, as to the existence or 
non-existence of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees, 1 must observe that this system 
was adopted by Parliament, after careful 
consideration and discussion, as the best. 
means of meeting what was an acknow- 
ledged difficulty. The Joint Standing 
Committee is, as has been pointed out,, 
composed not of aliens, but half of the 
County Council and half vf Magistrates, 
and though it is perfectly true there may. 
be opportunities for friction to arise, yet. 
I think the experience of most Chairmen 
of County Councils is—it certainly is my 
own—that those opportunities have not. 


been taken, because there has been a, 
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very strong desire on the part of members 
of County Councils generally to facilitate 
the working of the Local Government 
Act, and there has also been shown 
that strong common-sense which I hope 
will always be a characteristic of the 
English people when they are entrusted 
with the carrying out of any important 
work. But, my Lords, it does not rest 
with me to enter into a long defence of 
the Standing Joint Committees. As has 
been pointed out, the Bill has only been 
passed within the last two years, and 
certainly the experience of the Depart- 
ment so far has been that it has worked 
well. In the circumstances, I am sure 
the noble Earl will not be surprised 
when I tell him that it is not the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill upon the subject. Ido not know 
really that I can say more than that. 
*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
I cannot say that I have derived any 
great comfort from the speech of my 
noble Friend, who has just sat down, on 
behalf of the Government. He has 
been: good enough to tell us that the 
particular question arising out of the 
decision in the Somersetshire case will 
be, at some period or other, which is, I 
am afraid, likely to be somewhat distant, 
considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Therefore, I do not think we can 
rest with much hope upon the remarks 
which have been made upon that point. 
But really, my Lords, the point is a very 
important one; and I cannot help 
believing that it was not the intention, 
either of Her Majesty’s Government, or 
of Parliament, in passing the Bill of 
1888, to place the control of a great 
portion of the county buildings com- 
pletely in the hands of the Standing 
Joint Committee, and to take it alto- 
gether away from the County Council 
itself, putting aside lunatic asylums, 
which, I admit, are buildings of great im- 
portance, by far the larger portion of the 
county buildings are, by this decision, 
completely taken out of the control of the 
County Council and handed over to the 
control of the Standing Joint Committee. 
That was not at all the view, as the noble 
Earl has stated, which was taken by the 
County Councils when they first entered 
upon their duties. With regard to the 
County Council of which I have the 
honour to be the Chairman, we always 
supposed, and I had the best reason for 
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believing that we were right in that 
opinion, because I took some pains to 
inform myself upon the matter, that 
though the County Council was bound 
to supply the buildings required by the 
Standing Joint Committee for the pur- 
poses of police and the administration of 
justice, it rested with the Council to 
determine how those buildings were 
to be erected, to go to contract for 
their erection, and to control the whole 
matter. Now, this decision tells us. 
that the County Council has nothing 
to do with the matter at all, except 
to vote the money required, and 
to leave the Standing Joint Committee 
to go to contract, to direct the surveyor, 
and to have the whole business carried 
out altogether under their orders. My 
Lords, I venture to say that.if the Hamp- 
shire County Coancil is acting as the 
noble Lord, Lord Basing has described, 
Iam afraid they are acting in contra- 
vention of the decision in the Somerset- 
shire case, because they are doing exactly 
what we did before the decision in the 
Somersetshire case,ard what we have been 
recommended by our legal advisers to 
abandon. Now, my Lords, if the Govern- 
ment did not intend, and I do not really 
think they did, that this should bethecase, 
and if it was not the intention of Parlia- 
ment either, surely there is ground for 
introducing a short measure to put 
the matter right, because, although 
serious difficulties have not yet arisen, 
serious difficulties may arise at any 
moment. In the case of my County 
Council we had actually gone to con- 
tract for certain buildings under our 
original interpretation of the law; the 
Somersetshire case was decided, in the 
meantime, before they were erected, and 
we had to give up the whole matter and 
refer it to the Standing Joint Committee, 
for them to deal with as they pleased, 
and make the contract afresh if they 
thought fit. Now, I do think a very 
strong case, at all events, has been made 
out for restoring the system to that 
which, I believe, was originally intended, 
by both Government and Parliament. 
Then, with respect to the general ques- 
tion,.I should like to say a few words, 
and they shall be but few. I do not 
know whether noble Lords have alto- 
gether realised what seems to me to 
be the fact, that this body, the Standing 
Joint Committee, is a body altogether 
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without precedent in this country. It is 
a body which has now the power of 
decision in reference to one-third, or 
more than one-third, of the whole county 
expenditure. In the case of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with which I am 
connected, the sum with which the 
Standing Joint Committee has to deal is 
upwards of £100,000 a year. It has the 
power to make requisitions upon the 
County Councils to levy whatever rate 
they please for providing that sum, and 
the Council is bound to obey those 
requisitions without contest or inquiry. 
Now, my Lords, let me ask you to 
consider what this body is. This 
body—I take the case with which I 
am best acquainted, that of the West 
Riding, which, I may say, presents 
the matter under a very favourable 
aspect, because it is comparatively a 
numerous body—is a body consisting of 
38 members, 19 of whom are elected by 
the County Council and 19 appointed by 
the Justices, and they have the entire 
disposal of over £100,000 a year of the 
ratepayers’ money, and absolutely with- 
out any appeal whatever! The old 
Police Committee had to report to 
Quarter Sessions, and there was, therefore, 
a power of revising their proceedings in 
Quarter Sessions. I admit it was very 
rarely done, but nevertheless the whole 
body of Justices could revise their pro- 
ceedings in Quarter Sessions. There is 
no such power in regard to this body. 
They decide the matter for themselves ; 
they make the requisitions, and the 
County Council can be “‘mandamussed,” 
I am told, if they do not obey. I venture 
to say, that for a body of that kind so 
¢eomposed, having absolute power with- 
out any appeal against their proceedings 
or any control by anybody, to have power 
to spend such a sum as I have mentioned, 
is altogether without precedent in this 
country, and it is certainly contrary to 
what [ have always understood the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to have declared to be the funda- 
mental principle of the Act of 1888, 
namely, that the representatives of the 
ratepayers were to have the control over 
the county expenditure. But, as I 


have said, the result is that the con- 

trol of one-third of that expenditure 

is taken out of the hands of the County 

Council by this decision, absolutely and 

entirely. Now, my Lords, with respect | 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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to one other matter I wish only to say a 
few words—that is, the question of the 
appointment of the Clerk of the Peace. 
If there is any officer who ought to be 
appointed by the County Council I think 
it is their own clerk, the head of their 
office. The person who is to manage, 
under them, all their business, and who 
has to take their orders, ought to be a 
person in whom the majority of that Coun- 
cil have absolute confidence. But even 
such an officer as their clerk is not to be 
appointed by the County Council, but is 
to be appointed by the Standing Joint 
Committee. It is perfectly possible, 
indeed it is very likely, that the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee, with the best inten- 
tions, would appoint a person who would 
not be acceptable to the majority of the 
County Council, and I say that the Clerk 
of the Council is a person who ought to be 
altogether acceptable to the majority of 
those he is intended to serve. I think 
it was my noble Relative behind me 
who spoke, I thought, as if he supposed 
the Clerk of the Peace was appointed by 
the Justices of the Peace. Of course, 
if my noble Friend did so, it was a slip, 
because he is as wellawareas I am 

Eart COWPER: If the noble Mar- 
quess will pardon me, what I said was 
that I thought it was fair they should 
have a voice in the appointment of their 
own clerk, and that I knew it had been 
done previously by the Lord Lieu- 
tenants. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: But they 
had nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment of the Clerk of the Peace in old 
days ; he was appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. If it is thought that because the 
Clerk of the Peace has certain duties to 
perform connected with Quarter Sessions 
therefore he ought to be sppointed 
either by the Justices or by the Lord 
Lieutenants, you had better separate the 
two offices than perpetrate such an 
anomaly as to take the appointment of 
their own clerk out of the hands 
of the County Council. That, my Lords, 
seems to be an illustration of the extreme 
anomaly of investing the Standing 
Joint Committees with these controlling 
powers. My noble Friend the Earl of 
Harrowby has said that he hopes no hasty 
change will be made in regard to this 
matter; but he. was obliged to admit 
that his County Council, however he 
might explain it, had themselves passed a 
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resolution in favour of a change. My 
County Council have passed a resolution, 
not yuite, but almost, unanimous, in 
favour of a change, and one member of 
that Council, who is well known to some 
of your Lordships, (Mr. Dent), in 
that discussion said that whereas he had 
himself suggested this Joint Committee 
in Quarter Sessions, when they were con- 
sidering the Bill, he was now convinced 
that it was an inconvenient arrange- 
ment, and that the powers of control 
ought to be left with the County Council. 
My Lords, it has been often said, in 
the course of this discussion, that no 
irritation has yet arisen. I am happy 
to say that I can bear the same testimony 
in regard to the West Riding ; but that 
being the case, so far, this is exactly the 
time when the matter can be discussed 
without raising all the difficulties which 
would attend bringing up disputed 
questions between County Councils and 
these Standing Joint Committees. The 
question seems to me, I confess, to be a 
question of principle. The establish- 
ment of these bodies is anomalous, and 
altogether, as I think, inconsistent with 
the principles upon which the Local 
Government Act was founded ; and I do 
hope, in spite of the natural caution with 
which my noble Friend, representing the 
Governwent, has spoken, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will, in the course of 
the Recess, consider the whole question. 


CONTROL OF RIVERS AND WATER- 
COURSES. 
QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorp BELPER, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the necessity of giving to Local 
Authorities some control over rivers and 
watercourses within their districts for 
the purpose of prevention of floods, and 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they will consider the desira- 
bility of conferring on County Councils 
defined arfd strictly limited powers for 
this purpose, said: My Lords, the ques- 
tion I have put down upon the Notice 
Paper is one not only of some interest to 
County Councils, but also to your Lord- 
ships and the public, and especially those 
who live in counties which are subject 
periodically to inundations from the 
rivers in their districts. I am very 
conscious of this evil, as I myself live in 
the neighbourhood of tworivers. At the 
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outset, I should like to say that I am 
thoroughly aware of the extreme difficul- 
ties which surround this question on 
account of the very large number of 
interests which have to be considered, 
interests which, owing to the various 
minor Acts of Parliament which deal 
with the question, have had their powers 
extended or curtailed by those particular 
Acts of Parliament in different districts. 
Therefore in any suggestions I am going 
to make, I hope I shall make none that 
are unreasonable, or that will in any way 
interfere with those interests, or which 
could reasonably be taken exception to 
by those ratepayers who are not them- 
selves ‘sufferers. The question of the 
conservation of rivers is one which has 
attracted a large share of the attention of 
Parliament, both hereand also in the other 
House. In 1887, a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House took a large amount of 
evidence from skilled witnesses, and 
from persons who were conversant with 
the various local circumstances, and there 
were, I believe, at least two Bills in- 
troduced into your Lordships’ House, 
dealing with the matter. In successive 
Sessions the .question was discussed, 
both in the House of Commons and in 
this House, and; although no legislation 
actually took place, I think one of the 
Bills, at any rate, that of the noble 
Lord Earl Spencer, passed through this 
House. Since that time the question, 
as far as legislation is concerned, has 
been allowed to slumber; but I think 
that the interest in it has not abated is 
clear from the fact that almost immedi- 
ately on the formation of direct Councils 
of the ratepapers, this was one of the first 
questions taken up in the counties which 
are subject to floods. The county of 
Huntingdon was the first to move in the 
matter. There they passed’a resolution 
in favour of some powers being given 
to them. The neighbouring county of 
Cambridge also, I believe, took up the 
question, and the County Council of 
Nottinghamshire, of which I am Chair- 
man, has passed a resolution very much 
in the terms of the notice which I have 
placed on the Paper of your Lordships’ 
House. Therefore, I think, I may be 
allowed to assume that there is an evil 
existing which has to be dealt with, 
and which has been recognised by both 
Local Authorities and by Parliament. If 
you look at the evidence brought before 
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the Committee to which I have referred, 
it is abundantly clear that there has been 
a large amount of damage done by flood 
to agricultural land, and also that those 
poor people who live in villages and 
small towns subject to floods, suffered a 
large amount of loss, discomfort, and 
even of sickness from that cause. I 
should like to say at once that I do not 
wish to suggest any legislation on the 
lines of the Bills which have been pre- 
viously brought into your Lordships’ 
House. I do not wish, in the slightest 
degree, to criticise those measures, but I 
venture to think that public opinion has 
somewhat modified on this question 
during the last 10 years. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that those Bills 
gave an enabling power for the purpose 
of setting up authorities in different 
localities, under which Boards might be 
formed which would have very large 
powers of dealing with the surplus flood 
water in their neighbourhood ; and the 
principal contest and opposition upon 
those Bills arose, I think, on what are 
called the rating clauses. There was a 
very strong feeling among those who do 
not suffer from floods themselves that 
they should not be rated, in any degree 
at all, in order to relieve the lands of 
those who were less fortunately situated. 
I must say that I think this feeling with 
respect to rates has increased, because, 
generally speaking, the rents of agri- 
cultural land in the neighbourhood of 
rivers have decreased during the last 
few years, and there is certainly a 
strong feeling that we ought not to 
pass any legislation which would be 
liable to increase the rates on lands which 
are now heavily rated. But the point 
which I wish ‘specially to present to your 
Lordships is that, whatever may be your 
Opinion with regard to such measures, 
there are certain obligations which are 
imposed by law both on private indi- 
viduals and on those who have rights 
over rivers, which ought in the first 
instance to be enforced. Clearly, if 
you look at the circumstances, which 
must be known to many of your Lord- 
ships, there are many of those obliga- 
tions under which conservators of 
rivers, millowners, and others, have 
bzen placed, which are never carried 
out at all. It is perfectly true if 
a private individual chooses to prose- 
cute, if damage results from care- 
Lord Belper 
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lessness, he may do so; but there is 
an indisposition to prosecute. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and private individuals do not 
like to place themselves in the position 
of public prosecutors. The consequence 
is that no action is taken, because there 
is no body or power which has auy 
control over rivers for this purpose, and 
there is really no power whatever of 
enforcing the law, if it exists. Now, I 
do not wish to trouble your Lordships 
at greater length than necessary, but I 
think I ought to call your attention to 
certain instances of the sort which arise 
where those obligations are not carried 
out. I will mention the cases which have 
come within my own knowledge, and I 
have also found that all those cases are 
absolutely confirmed by the evidence 
of the various witnesses called before 
the Committee in 1877, who, I may 
say, were resident in all parts of 
the country. First, let me take the case 
of flood-gates and weirs. It is an 
extremely common incident of rivers, 
where rights have been given either for 
the purpose of navigation or to millers, 
that weirs have been erected and flood- 
gates with them. An elementary duty 
of those who have had such powers given 
them over rivers is to keep those flood- 
gates properly open, not only while 
flood-water is actually coming down, 
but for a sufficient time to enable the 
water to get off before the flood has taken 
place. That is a duty which may be 
recognised, but it is certainly not carried 
out ; and the witnesses before that Com- 
mittee spoke to the importance of having 
some special authority, which shall take 
care that those flood-gates on rivers shall 
be kept open for a particular time, 
which may be necessary to ailow the 
water to come down. Then with regard 
to weirs. It is, of course, the duty of 
the Navigation Authorities or owners to 
keep their weirs free from weeds and 
rubbish; but there is an even more 
important point to which I wish to call 
your Lordships’ attention, and that is, that 
in many cases, to my own knowledge, and 
it is, no doubt, also within the knowledge 
of many of your Lordships, weirs have, 
during some years past, been erected per- 
fectly legally, aud under pretence perhaps 
of repairing them have been raised it 
may be several inches, which has had 
the effect of raising the water above the 
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original height. In regard to this 
matter I should like to mention this 
one point: in the evidence given 
before that Committee the present 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
gave some most valuable testimony with 
regard to floods in the rivers in his 
neighbourhood, and he mentioned a case 
which actually occurred within his own 
knowledge. A millowner finding he 
did not get quite as much water as he 
wished for his mill, actually built a wall 
right across the river! And though the 
height of the wall was afterwards modi- 
fied, as the Navigation Authority had to 
go to Parliament for the purpose of its 
being abolished, yet it seems almost in- 
conceivable that anybody having a mill 
upon a river could build a wall right 
across the stream without any interfer- 
ance whatever from anybody in the 
neighbourhood. My Lords, it is some- 
thing like a scandal that there should be 
no Public Authority of any kind which 
should possess a power of interference 
with anybody who may choose to act in 
that way ona river, under circumstances 
such as [ have mentioned. Then there 
is the question with regard to beds of 
rivers. Undoubtedly floods are often 
caused by the beds of rivers becoming 
silted up from not being kept properly 
clear. Many of the witnesses before the 
Committee spoke to the fact that though 
that duty is imposed upon companies 
which have navigation rights, they are 
nevercarried out, because there is nobody 
to intertere for the purpose of enforcing 
that obligation. I believe that any 
County Council, acting through their 
surveyor, and with a Committee properly 
formed to look after such matters, would 
be able to do a great deal in the way of 
keeping beds of rivers free from silt and 
rubbish coming down. Then there is 
the question of bridges. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, when new bridges are 
now built County Councils have power 
over them in certain ways. If it isa 
bridge on a main road, the County Coun- 
cils have themselves power, or if it is 
a bridge to which they have to contribute 
inany way, to see that the arches of the 
bridge are wide enough to permit the 
flood-waters to come down through 
them ; but in respect of any ordinary 
bridge the County Council would have 
no power whatever, and many bridges 
have been built which would seriously 
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interfere with the flow of flood-water, 
and, therefore, cause floods in the neigh- 
bourhood. I might mention one case 
within my own knowledge of a bridge 
over the River Trent, at Nottingham. 
That was a very old bridge, with a 
considerable number of arches. The 
surveyor for the borough of Nottingham 
gave evidence that, when the old bridge 
was done away with, and a new bridge 
was placed in the same position, it 
actually lowered the height of the water 
18 inches. Your Lordships will, there- 
fore, understand the importance of seeing 
to that matter, and the necessity of 
taking care that the waterway is kept 
open in rivers and streams. I will only 
mention one more case, that is with regard 
to new schemes under private Acts of 
Parliament which may be got by Local 
Authorities, such as the Corporations of 
large towns. I myself know a case in 
point, and many other cases were men- 
tioned before the Committee where Acts 
were got for the alleviation of floods by 
Corporations ; greatly for their own 
benefit, undoubtedly, but the inevitable 
result is that, unless there is some au- 
thority which can watch them and see 
what they are doing, the flood waters are 
sent down much more quickly on the 
lands below them, and, though the town 
may benefit, the county may suffer. If 
the County Councils had some power 
with regard to rivers, of course they 
could see that any scheme that was 
carried out in their neighbourhood would 
not interfere with the streams or water 
over which they have jurisdiction. Now, 
my Lords, I have mentioned a few 
cases, and I believe many more might 
be mentioned where, if some authority 
of this sort could be given, it might be 
valuable. It may be said that the rules 
and regulations under which rivers are 
governed vary so much that powers to 
interfere may not exist. Even in these 
cases, however, I think the County 
Councils might do a great deal by 
arrangement and by conciliation, and by 
inducing agreement among the different 
authorities along the banks of the 
rivers. I would call your Lordships’ 
attention to this point, that it is not to 
the interest of anybody on a river, either 
Navigation Companies or mill-owners, 
that floods should be allowed to 
occur. By a little activity and timely 
attention those floods could be dimi- 
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nished, and, therefore, I believe, 
all the authorities would feel themselves 
interested in acting with the County 
Councils for the purpose of seeing that 
the necessary precautions were carried 
out. There is only one other point with 
which I will trouble your Lordships, 
and that is, if you agree that some sort of 
power ought to be given to a Local Au- 
thority, whetherthat powerought notto be 
entrusted to the County Councils. The 
County Councils now represent all classes. 
They do not merely represent the land- 
owners, but ratepayers of all classes 
equally with the land-owners. They 
have acting under them a qualified sur- 
veyor, who is generally an engineer also, 
who is perfectly competent to deal with 
such matters. Such suggestions as 
might be made could be carried out 
really without any great expense on the 
part of the County Councils ; and if the 
question of expense arose, it is clear that 
a body directly representing the rate- 
payers would not incur expense unless 
they thought it for the benefit not only 
of the people living on the banks of the 
river, but of the county generally. I 
should like here to point out that you 
havealready conferred on County Councils 
powers very similar to those which I 
am mentioning with regard to the pre- 
vention of floods in reference to fisheries, 
and in regard to the pollution of rivers. 
The powers which I ask for them with res- 
pect tofloods are almost precisely identical 
with those which they now have for pre- 
venting the pollution of streams. The 
power of prosecuting and of combining 
with other bodies should be given as far as 
mightbe necessary for the purposeof carry- 
ing out these matters. Iam well aware 
that the powers given in regard to the 
pollution of rivers are not very exten- 
sive, and perhaps for that reason, if 
adequate, they are more likely to be 
successful. I would venture to make 
the same remafk in reference to floods, 
that if the powers given were too 
extensive, they would be more likely to 
lead to friction than powers less ex 
tended. They would obtain the support of 
manufacturing peoplebetter than moreex- 
tended powers. I have only now to thank 
your Lordships for the very kind atten- 
tion which you have given to my remarks 
on what I am afraid I must call, in one 
sense, a very dry subject. I have put no 
Lord Belper 
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Motion on the Paper, and I only ask the 
Government for their favourable con- 
sideration of the matter. I am well 
aware that there may be many of your 
Lordships who might think that more 
extended powers would be desirable ; 
but I will only say that I do hope 
the Government will  scize the 
opportunity of the County Councils . 
being now established for taking the 
first step in the matter, even though it 
may be a very small one, that is of 
grappling with an evil which is 
universally acknowledged in this House 
and throughout the country, and which 
has been too long standing in the way 
for settlement by Parliament. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY: My Lords, I 
think the House will quite agree that 
the subject which the noble Lord has 
brought forward is one of great im- 
portance in many counties. Personally, 
I may say that I was one of those who 
were anxious that some Bill of the 
character to which he has alluded 
should be passed some years ago; 
but, as he is aware, great difficulty was 
experienced in passing the Fisheries 
Protection Bill, partly, if not mainly, on 
account of the incidence of rating. The 
noble Lord has asked whether the 
County Councils would not be the 
proper authorities to carry out any 
future measure in regard to the preven- 
tion of floods, and certainly I am pleased 
to be able to say that, so far, the Depart- 
ment which I represent entirely agrees 
with him. But I must point out that 
at the present time’ there are no general 
powers belonging to existing Local 
Authorities; and therefore, before any 
such measure as that to which he 
alludes could pass, not merely an exten- 
sion of powers,. but really a new Bill 
would be required. I think we have 
heard to-night quite sufficient to show 
that any Bill dealing with County 
Councils, however small in its inception 
it might be, would have a tendency to 
greatly increase in size. Bills in passing 
rapidly through Parliament have a 
tendency that way. What I have to 
say, in answer to the noble Lord, is that 
the points to which he has alluded will 
be carefully and fully considered by 
Her Majesty's Government when any 
measure dealing with the extended 
powers of Corporations is brought in. 
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ZANZIBAR. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My noble 
Friend Lord Rosebery has given notice 
of a question which he desired to ask 
the noble Marquess, but he is unable to 
be present, having duties elsewhere. 
He has, therefore, requested me to ask 
the noble Marquess opposite the question 
on the Paper. Perhaps I may make one 
remark in order toexplain it. It relates 
to a passage in the noble Marquess’s 
Despatch 10 days ago concerning the 
recent arrangements in Kast Africa. 
The noble Marquess there says that— 

“England will further assume, with the 

consent of the Sultan of Zanzibar (which has 
been given), the exclusive protectorate over the 
Sultanate, including the Islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba.” 
The question which my noble Friend 
Lord Rosebery desired me to ask is this : 
—1. The exact meaning of the expression 
“the Sultanate of Zanzibar” in Lord 
Salisbury’s Despatch of 14th June, 1890; 
2. If maps will be furnished to the 
House showing the exact limits of the 
various territorial proposals involved in 
the new Convention. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, the Sultan of Zanzibar 
exercises authority over parts of the 
coast as well as over Zanzibar and 
Pemba ; and, therefore, for the purpose 
of rightly understanding the arrange- 
ment which has been come to, it is 
desirable to know exactly what is meant 
by, according to the noble Marquess’ 
Despatch, “the Sultanate of Zanzibar,” 
over which the protectorate is to extend. 
The maps referred to in the second ques- 
tion would, no doubt, show precisely the 
boundaries of the territory in reference 
to the protectorate, 


Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SECRE- 
TARY or STATE yor FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Saxissury): 
I imagine that the word “Sultanate” 
has the same relation to Sultan as 
Monarchy has to Monarch, or Empire to 
Emperor. The protectorate over the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar means, I imagine, 
the protectorate over the territory which 
is under the government of the Sultan, 
or under his suzerainty. If the noble 
Earl asks me to give him an enumeration 
of those territories, of course I shall 
meet with greater difficulty, because there 
is a certain amount of controversy 
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attaching to some portions of them; 
but, generally speaking, they consist of 
Zanzibar, the islands with which that is 
connected, and a considerable portion of 
the coast. With regard to the second 
question, as to maps, I inquired to-day, 
and | was told that the maps have already 
been sent down to the House of Lords 
this morning. If that has not been done 
I will take care that they are sent down 
without any delay. 

House adjourned at five minutes before 


Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 24th June, 1890, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





BURNLEY RECTORY BILL [LORDS] 
(By Order.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(3.5.) Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
S8.E., Stretford) : In moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, it will be necessary 
that I should occupy the time of the 
House for a few moments in order to 
explain how the necessity for the Bill 
has arisen. By an Order in Council, 
dated the 28th of March, 1890, Burnley 
has been created into a Suffragan Bishop- 
ric. This Bill proposes to make 
provision for the maintenance of the 
Suffragan Bishopric, and it has received 
the approval of the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of Manchester, and the 
EcclesiasticalCommissioners. The present 
Rector of Burnley, Canon Townley 
Parker, is the owner of the advowson of 
the living, which is now worth £4,000 a 
year, with a population of 13,000, the . 
rest of the spiritual wants of the town 
being provided for by other churches,. 
which are not so well endowed. The. 
proposal which Canon Parker makes is 
that, on the voidance of the living by 
him, he should surrender to his successor 
—the Bishop Suffragan of Burnley—the 
sum of about £2,000 a year, leaving the 
remaining £2,000 to be divided among 
the smaller churches of the town, and 
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extended beyond the present parish of 
Burnley. A somewhat similar ar- 
rangement was made in the case 
of the Suffragan Bishopric of Stoke, 
which received the sanction of this 
House. In this case it is an absolute 
free gift on the part of Canon Parker, 
who surrenders this valuable property 
simply for the benefit of the town in 
which he has worked for something like 
38 years. As the arrangement has 
received the approval of all the 
authorities I fail to see what possible 
objection can be made to such a noble 
gift. The Bill has already passed the 
House of Lords without opposition, and 
Inow beg to move that it be read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—+(Mr. Maclure.) 


*(3.10.) Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR 
(Burnley): In moving the Amend- 
ment of which I have given notice, 
I wish to say that I entirely concur 
as to the merits of the gift which 
the Rector of Burnley proposes to 
make. I have no doubt that he is 
actuated by the highest motives of 
benevolence and generosity, and that he 
is desirous of taking the best course of 
dealing with the very large funds of this 
somewhat remarkable rectory. But the 
objections to the Bill are of a numerous 
and weighty character. In the first 
place, is it desirable that a question 
affecting the status, position, and 
organisation of the Church of England in 
East Lancashire should be decided by a 
private Bill in the same way as other 
questions are decided by a Railway or 
Canal Bill? My hon. Friend says that 
there was no opposition to the measure 
in the House of Lords, bnt the reason 
was that under the locus standi arrange- 
ments which govern the procedure of 
a Private Bill Committee it was 
not possible to formulate an 
opposition. My hon. Friend further 
states that the Bill has received the 
approval of the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Manchester, and the Kcclesi- 
astical Commissioners. So far as the 
Archbishop and Bishop are concerned I 
ean quite understand that they approve 
of the Bill which provides the parochial 
funds shall be applied to the mainten- 
ance of the episcopacy. But the people 

Mr. Maclure 
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themselves, who ought to be consulted, 
have never been consulted. The measure 
has never even been submitted to the 
Vestry, and there is this remarkable fact, 
that it is a Bill to dispose of funds 
originally called into existence for 
parochial purposes without the consent 
of the parishioners being asked in any 
form or shape. I think before a measure 
of this sort is treated as a Private Bill 
there ought to have been some kind of 
Wharncliffe meeting of the parishioners, 
and it is unfair to say that the Bill has 
not been opposed, when the parishioners 
had no means of opposing it in the House 
of Lords. It is also objected that of this 
£4,000 per annum, which is the present 
revenue of the rectory, but which, it is 
calculated, will be considerably increased 
hereafter, no less than £2,000. is assigned 
for the purpose of creating a Suffragan 
Bishopric of Burnley. I submit that 
the churchmen of Lancashire are wealthy 
and influential enough to maintain a 
Suffragan Bishop without appropriating 
these funds, and if the revenue is to be 
diverted it ought to be diverted for local 
purposes. Upon these grounds, and 
these grounds only, I have been asked by 
my constituents at Burnley, who have not 
had an opportunity of being consulted in 
the matter, to oppose the Bill. Everybody 
appears to have been consulted except 
those who are most particularly interested. 
In the case of Stoke, which 1s the only 
analogous case, the Hybrid Committee 
to which the Bill was referred expressly 
introduced a provision that a future 
Suffragan Bishopric should not be erected 
in Stoke-upon-Trent. This Bill is 
directly opposed to the decision then 
arrived at, because it proposes that 
every Suffragan Bishop of Burnley shall 
be Rector of the parish. I beg to move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—(Mr. Spencer 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.20.) Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
I cordially acknowledge the manner in 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. S. Balfour) has spoken of 
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my friend and neighbour, the rector of 
Burnley, and the handsome recognition 
he has made of the extremely liberal 
spirit in which this gift is proposed to 
be conferred by Canon Parker. I live 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
know something of the circumstances 
of the town. I, therefore, wish to 
explain why I cannot agree with my 
hon. Friend, although I know that 
he represents the feeling of some of his 
own constituents, and of mine also, in 
opposing the Bill. In the first place, there 
has been an entire absence of opposition 
to the Bill in Parliament. No objection 
was raised to it in the Honse of Lords, 
and no Petition -has been presented 
against it in the House of Commons. 
To-day is the last day for the presenta- 
tion of Petitions, and up to this time no 
Petition has been deposited. I venture 
to say, therefore, that it would be a 
strong and extreme measure for the 
House to adopt the course now sugges- 
ted of throwing out the Bill. My hon. 
Friend says that the parishioners have 
not been consulted, but, as far as 1 know, 
the Churchmen of Burnley unanimously 
approve of the measure. When it was 
first announced that the rector proposed 
to make this generous gift, there was a 
chorus of approval, not only from church- 
men, but from the inhabitants generally, 
and although there has been some little 
opposition sincdé, I believe that it has 
been based upon a misapprehension. In 
my opinion, this is a most liberal 
measure, and the kind of measure of 
reform which Liberals should desire to 
see carried out. There has long been a 
desire on the part of Burnley and the 
neighbourhood that this rich living 
should be re-distributed, so that other 
districts in the town should receive some 
benefit from it. Upon two occasions the 
rector has met that feeling. He has de- 
voted out of the revenue of the living 
£150 a year, or £450 in all, to three of 
the poorer parishes in Burnley, and for 
another parish he has set aside an 
annual sum of £150, irrevocably as an 
endowment. By this Bill-he proposes to 
devote about £2,000 a year to various 
districts within the ancient parish 
of Burnley. This Bill, therefore, simply 
re-distributes the resources of a large 
living, which is an object in itself most 
desirable, and one which, I think, will 


commend itself to the House. It abolishes | 
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the private patronage now connected ' 
with the living. At present the living 

is entirely in the hands of a private 

person—the Rector of Burnley, who can 

do what he likes with it. He can sell 

the advowson, with the consequent 

scandal of putting it up for sale in a news- 

paper advertisement. Such a scandal 

will be prevented for ever if this Bill is 

passed. Sooner or later the Rector pro- 

poses to retire, and his successor will not 

only be Rector of Burnley, bat will be 

able to give a helping hand to the Bishop 
of Manchester as the Suffragan Bishop 
of Burnley, the Bishopric having already 

been constituted by an Order in Council, 

dated March 21, this year. My hon. 

Friend says that it isa serious thing to 

decide a matter of this kind by a private 

Bill. I quite agree with him. I very 

much dislike the system of private 

ownership in connection with these 

matters, but the present Bill destroys 

the very thing to which he objects, and 

if the measure passes; it will be impos- 

sible hereafter to deal with the living 

by a private Bill. At present, however,.. 
it is the only course open. My hon... 
Friend says that the revenue is likely 

to increase. Iam not sure that it will’ 
be so, seeing that a large portion of it 
is derived from leases for 999 years, and, 
although there may be an increment 
when the leases fall in, I hardly 
think that my hon. Friend looks forward’ ° 
999 years. There are two alternatives: 
open to the House— either to pass the Bill, 

which will be a great reform and a benefit 

to the town of Burnley, or to reject it, 

and to continue the present order of 

things, which appropriates this revenue of 

£4,000 for the benefit of a population of- 

13,000, instead of making it available- 
for a population of something like 80,000. 

Moreover, the living will remain as a 

piece of private patronage, instead of 

being in the gift of the Bishop of Man- - 
chester, and available for wider and’ 
more general purposes. 

(3.27.) Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) : 
My right hon. Friend says that there are - 
only two alternatives in dealing with 
this measure. I would venture to sug- 
gest a third, namely, the precedent - 
which was set in the case of the rectory 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. There are many 
points of similarity between the two. cases. . 
Both are rich livings; in both cases. 
the proposal was to make a wise and 
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generous application of the funds for the 
better servics of the Church, and in 
both it was proposed to place the patron- 
age in the Bishop of the diocese. But 
such a proposal, which necessarily 
comes before the House in the form of a 
Private Bill, establishes a precedent of a 
novel and dangerous kind, and conse- 
quently requires very careful attention. 
I ventnre to submit that the House 
would do well to follow the precedent 
established in the case of Stoke, and to 
refer the Bill, after having read it a 
second time, to a Hybrid Committee, 
which would inform the House of cir- 
cumstances which would aid us in 
coming to a decision on the matter. 
(3.30.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): I listened with attention to 
the speech of my right hon. Friend near 
me (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth), but I 
must say that I strongly object to deal 
with fragments of a huge national ques- 
tion in the form of a Private Bill. What 
would be thought if it were proposed to 
make similar arrangements in connec- 
tion with the Army or Navy, or any 
other branch of the Public Service? I, 
for one, feel bound to protest against 
such a mode of procedure: and I do not 
think any hon. Member will be prepared 
to get up and say that the National 
Church is not, for all practical purposes, 
a branch of the National Service of the 
country. There is, therefore, to my 
mind, the gravest possible objection to 
any proposal for dealing with questions 
of this kind by a Private Bill. Without 
desiring to enter into the merits of the 
case, I think that we who look forward 
to a general measure for effecting a final 
s2ttlement of all these questions will not 
be prepared to vote for the Bill. I, 
therefore, give my hearty support to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Burnley for the rejection of the Bill. 
There are some features of the case 
which are open to serious objection. 
The present Rector of Burnley is the 
owner of the advuwson. I presume that 
the Bill is not to take effect until he 
vacates the living; and, _ there- 
fore, I think it is for the House to 
determine whether £2,000 a year 
is not too large a sum to leave for the 
incoming Rector. If we are to cut 
down the income of the living, I do not 
see why we should not lop off another 
£1,000, and make it available for 
Mr. Woodall 
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the extension of the Established Church 
in other parts of Burnley. If a re-adjust- 
ment is required, I think it ought to 
cover a much wider ground. The time 
is not far distant, I believe, when we 
shall have the whole question of the 
endowment of the Church in Scotland 
and Wales before Parliament, and those 
who are looking forward to the increased 
usefulness of of the Established Church 
will then have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the whole question. 

(3.4.) Viscounr CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): I do not 
see why the hon. Member for West 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) should en- 
deavour to convey an imputation against 
Canon Townley Parker for what is really 
a very generous act, on his part. He is 
the owner of an advowson worth £4,000 
a year, but he proposes, if Parliament 
will allow him, to give up this impor- 
tant piece of patronage, and to 
devote the living for ever afterwards, 
not only to the benefit of Burnley, but 
to that of the diocese at large. *I do not 
think that we on this side of the House 
can support the Bill from quite the same 
point of view as the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
It is not because we dislike private 
patronage that we support the Bill, but 
because we have really at heart the 
interests of the Church at large. The 
diocese of Manchester* is a growing 
diocese, with a large population urgently 
in need of increased facilities for follow- 
ing the worship they believe to be right, 
and it is proposed to place at the disposal 
of the Bishop this large and rich living. 
It is a very generous act on the part of the 
Rector of Burnley, and one which I think 
Parliament ought gratefully to accept. 
Precisely the same thing has been done 
in the borough of Blackburn, although 
in that case it was not necessary to apply 
for an Act of Parliament. A living has 
been given there to a clergyman who 
acts as a Suffragan Bishop to the Bishop 
of Manchester, and I have never heard 
any objection raised to the fact that that 
gentleman performs functions which are 
for the benefit of the country at large. 
Ido not prepose to enter into the ques- 
tion which has been raised by the hon. 
Member for Bradford, but I do not think, 
even from his own point of view, that 
the question of Disestablishment will be 





advanced or retarded in the slightest 
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respect by the fact that either the rector 
or the Bishop has the use of these funds. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I presume 
that the noble Lord has no intention of 
misrepresenting or doing an injustice to 
me. My views are well known, and 
have been often explained both here and 
elsewhere. I have not the slightest 
. wish to touch any national property at 
all, and I would remind him that there 
was no confiscation of the Irish Church 
Fund. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Does the 
hon. Gentleman wish to confer the 
Church property of Burnley upon Lunatic 
Asylums, which is what was mainly done 
in the case of the Irish Church Fund? 
Certainly I do not hold that view, but I 
do not think the question of Disestablish- 
ment will be in the slightest respect 
advanced or retarded by anything this 
Bill may do. In this case the patron 
himself, the Bishop, and the people of 
Burnley, are strongly in favour of the 
Bill, and, seeing that it will be of great 
advantage to the diocese at large, I'would 
urge the House to read it a second time, 
although Ido so upon very different 
grounds from those which have been 
adduced by the right hon. Member for 
Clitheroe. 

(3.45.) | Mr. COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): I hope that the House 
will endeavour to approach the question 
without losing itself in that cloud of 
prejudice which the hon. Member for 
Bradford was the first to throw out, and 
which the noble Lord who has just 
addressed the House has certainly not 
clarified. I think we ought to look upon 
the matter as men of common sense. 
Here is a living of £4,000. The 
advowson is the property of the person 
who is now the Rector, and he has the 
uncontrolled disposition of that advow- 
son. He proposes to vest it in the 
Bishop of Manchester, and it is further 
proposed so to re-distribute the value as 
that £2,000 shall be attached to the 
existing church, and the remaining 
£2,000 shall be apportioned in augmenta- 
tion of the minor livings of Burnley. I 
cannot see that any possible case what- 
ever has been made out for the rejection 
of the Bill. 1, therefore, hope that the 
hon. Member for Burnley will not press 
his objection; and in regard to his 
second proposal that it should be referred 
to a Hybrid Committee, I confess that I 
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do not see that it would do any great 
amount of harm, even if no gain is likely 
to result from the adoption of such a 
course. isp 
*(3.50.) Mr. BYRON REED (Brad- 
ford, E.): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees says that all the 
Bill does is to transfer this property from 
a private owner to a public servant. 
Perhaps the Bishop of Manchester is 
willing to accept that designation in ‘a 
general sense, but I think in no other, 

Mr. COURTNEY: I meant nothing 
more than a general sense. 

*Mr. BYRON REED: [ think I am 
entitled to place my own interpretation. 
upon the right hon. Gentleman’s words. 
Of course, I am unable to say what was 
in his mind, but I wish to point out that 
the loose use of terms by a right hon. 
Gentleman of such weight and position is 
calculated to render our discussion somé- 
what difficult. All I have to say is that 
the Bishop of Manchester is in no ordinary 
sense a public servant. He is neither 
appointed by the State nor paid by the 
State, and he cannot be dismissed by the 
State. He is, therefore,in no Parlia- 
mentary sense a public servant. I should 
like to point out to the hon. Member for 
West Bradford that this is a Private 
Bill. Ifthe advowson of Burnley were 
a public endowment created by this 
House, it would be unnecessary to 
proceed by Private Bill. The very fact 
that the question is being dealt with by 
a Private Bill proves the reverse of the 
case the hon. Member for West Brad- 
ford would have the House believe, 
namely, that the endowment is national 
property. The Rector proposes to make 
an extremely liberal re-distribution of 
this property, and I cannot understand 
how such a provision can be objected to 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

(3.55.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
If anything is calculated to defeat this 
Bill it would be the speeches of the noble 
Lord opposite and the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat. down. Both of them 
have endeavoured in a very special 
manner to raise the question of Dis- 
establishment. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I was very 
far from raising that question. It was 
raised, and, in my opinion, most unneces- 
sarily, by the hon. Member for West 
Bradford. 

3 R 2 
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*Mr. BYRON REED: I equally depre- 
cate the raising of such a question. 
My remarks were only made in reply to 
the hon. Member for West Bradford 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Committees. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH : Perhaps I may 
be allowed to explain. I did not. raise 
the question of Disestablishment. What 
I urged was that this property ought not 
to form the subject of a Private Bill, but 
might fairly await the time when the 
whole question of the present condition 
of the Established Church will have to 
undergo review. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : All I wished to 
say was that I desire to support the Bill, 
and that if anything would induce me 
to vote against it, it would be the 
speeches of the noble Lord opposite and 
the hon. Member for East Bradford (Mr. 
Byron Reed). I am under the im- 
pression thatthe Bishop of Manchester was 
appointed by the State. I always thought 
that he was appointed by the Crown, 
acting upon the advice of the Minister 
of the Crown ; and [ regard the Minister 
of the Crown as the representative of 
the State. But I do not think it is 
necessary to discuss the position of 
the Bishop of Manchester at this 
moment. The question is whether the 
proposed Bill is one which, under 
the circumstances, would be advan- 
tageous to the town and people of Burn- 
ley. I hope the House will bear that 
fact in mind, and will vote upon the Bill 
quite irrespective of the question of 
Establishment or Disestablishment, which 
really does not arise upon it. 

*(3.57.) Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR: 
I will not put the House to the trouble 
of a Division if it is understood that the 
suggestion of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means is carried out, and that the Bill is 
referred to a Hybrid Committeee. 


(4.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 172 ; 
Noes 131.—(Div. List, No. 154.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of seven Members, four to be 
nominated by the House, and three by 
the Committee of Selection.” — (Mr. 
Spencer Balfour.) 
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Mr. MACLURE: I must decline to. 
accept the Motion. 


(4.11.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) = 
Then I trust that the hon. Member for 
Burnley will divide the House upon it. 


(4.12.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I 
think the hon. Member below the Gang- 
way (Mr. Maclure) ought to agree to 
this proposal, especially after the sugges- 
tion of my right hon. Friend the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. I understand 
that a precisely similar course was taken 
in the case of the Stoke Rectory Bill. It. 
involves a question of divided interests. 
which ought to be considered by a Com- 
mittee constituted as Committees gene- 
rally are, to whom questions partaking 
more or less of a public character are 
referred. 


*(4.13.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): I also voted 
for the Second Reading, although the 
speech of the hon. Member for East 
Bradford .made it somewhat difficult. for 
Liberal Churchmen to do so. I must,. 
however, join in the appeal that, having 
been read a second time, the Bill should 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee. The 
measure itself, carrying out, as it does, a 
useful Church reform, is a step in the 
right direction, and ought to be con- 
sidered without in any respect preju- 
dicing any larger question. The House 
ought to allow the people of Burnley to 
be heard, and every interest to be repre- 
sented, as can only be done before a 
Select Committee. 


(4.15.) Mr. MACLURE: I beg to 
withdraw my opposition to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND. 


BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 132.) 

Report from the Select Committee 
brought up, and read. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL (No. 182) AND METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT AMENDMENT ACT 
(1862) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 223.) 

Bill reported, with Minutes of Evi- 

dence. 

Reports to lie upon the Table, and to 

be printed. [No. 245.] 
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METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 132.) 

Bill re-commited to a Committee of 

the whole House for Thursday, and 
ttc be printed. [Bill 356.] 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AMEND. 
MENT ACT (1862) AMENDMENT BILL. 
—(No. 223.) 

Bill re-committed toa Committee of 
the whole House for Thursday, and to 
ibe printed, [Bill'357.] 


QUESTIONS. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
1 beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Address to the Crown on the French 
Fisheries dispute voted by the Legisla- 
ture of Newfoundland has yet been 
received ; and, if so, whether it will be 
presented to Parliament ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
for FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): The Address 
referred to has not yet been received. 
It may be expected by the mail arriving 
about the 2nd or 3rd of next month. 
There will be no objection to giving it 
ito Parliament whenever Papers are pre- 
sented. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is ina position to give the House any 

_ information regarding the alleged con- 
flict between French and Newfoundland 
fishermen ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No such in- 
- formation has yet been received. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Are we really 
to understand that the Government have 
taken no steps to ascertain whether these 
onflicts have occurred or not? 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: If such an 
“occurrence has happened, the Local 
Authorities must make inquiries before 
reporting, and it is only right to wait a 
reasonable time for their Report. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to give 
notice that I will repeat this question 
‘to-morrow, and until the Foreign Office 
take proper steps to find out whether 
this conflict has occurred or not. 


{June 24, 1890} 
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IRELAND — POLICE AT ABBEYSIDE, 
CO. WATERFORD. 


Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on Sunday, 8th of June, a 
number of police constables and detec- 
tives (some of the police wearing side 
arms and carrying revolvers) entered the 
grounds of the Catholic Chapel at 
Abbeyside, County Waterford, as the 
usual open air Corpus Christi procession 
was being carried out, and remained on 
duty until the ceremonies had concluded ; 
that on the same occasion two disguised 
policemen (one of them a Protestant 
named Rawson) entered the church with 
the procession and remained there until 
the congregation had left; and can he 
explain what was the object of this action 
towards people of the district while 
engaged in celebrating one of the most 
sacred and impressive ceremonies of their 
religion 4 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Constabulary Authorities report 
that four constables only entered the 
chapel grounds on the occasion in ques- 
tion. None of them wore side arms or 
carried revolvers. All were Roman 
Catholics, and desired to be witnesses of 
the procession. 


CANON KELLER. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Very 
Rev. Canon Keller, parish priest at 
Youghal, was on Thursday last pursued 
whilst driving through his parish by 
three policemen on a car; and for what 
reason the rev. gentleman was so beset ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the rev. 
Gentleman mentioned is actively en- 
gaged in endeavouring to promote an 
illegal conspiracy in connection with 
which he is associated with a man named 
Maurice Doyle, who accompanied him 
on the occasion in question. They were 
accordingly followed by the police, who 
appear to have acted rightly. 

Mr. DILLON : Is the Chief Secretary 
entitled to charge respectable gentlemen 
in Ireland with being engaged in a 
criminal conspiracy when no charge has 
been made, and no prosecution under- 
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taken; will the right hon. Gentleman 
withdraw and apologise for his state- 
ment, or will he institute a prosecution 
against the rev. Canon ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I see 
no grounds for withdrawing my state- 
ment. Ido not know whether the hon. 
Member for East Mayo is authorised to 
repudiate on the part of Canon Keller 
any intention whatever to promote the 
Plan of Campaign. 

Mr. DILLON: Is a Minister of the 

Crown entitled to charge a man with 
crime, and then persist in the charge 
unless the person repudiates it? Has 
any criminal charge been made against 
Canon Keller, or is it intended to pro- 
ceed against him ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If any evidence 
in support of a charge is forthcoming no 
doubt a charge will be brought. The 
hon. Gentleman is as perfectly aware as 
I am that there may be complete moral 
evidence—[Home Rule cries of “Oh!” 
and an hon. Memper: “Immoral”|— 
that a person is engaged in a particular 
conspiracy of this kind, which is yet not 
of a character to support a criminal pro- 
secution. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man really take up the position that 
the existence of what he chooses to 
regard as moral evidence justifies him in 
making these very serious charges 
which he is not prepared to sub- 
stantiate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman asks me a question. I will 
answer it by asking him another. Does 
he mean to say that I am precluded 
from asserting of any man in Ireland 
that he is engaged in supporting the 
Plan of Campaign, unless there is 
evidence for a prosecution forthcoming ? 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) : 
Yes; and then you would choose the 


Magistrate. 


THE PORTUMNA PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what compensation 
the men are to get who were recently 
batoned, imprisoned, and prosecuted at 
Portumna, as is now admitted, at the 
instance of police whose evidence on oath 
the Magistrates refused to believe, and 

Mr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 
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who have since been exposed and dis- 
missed from the Force ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have asked 
for a special Report, but have not yet 
received it. The facts stated by the hon. 
Gentleman do not agree with the Report 
I received on a@ previous occasion. As. 
to the question of compensation, I think 
that the ordinary remedy should be 
resorted to. 


Mr. DILLON: What is the ordinary 
remedy, the police having been exposed. 
and dismissed from the Force ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Only one man 
has been discharged. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) = 
Why do not the Government prosecute 
these men? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman does not rightly 
apprehend the facts of the case; but I 
would ask the hon. Gentleman to defer 
the question for the present. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): I beg: 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Board of Works have re- 
ported favourably on an extension of 
the railway to deep water at Bantry to 
accommodate the rapidly increasing fish- 
ing traffic on that coast, and recom- 
mended a grant to be made under the 
provisions of the Light Railway Act of 
last Session; whether this railway ex- 
tension was also recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Irish Public Works. 
and sanctioned by the Grand Jury at. 
the last Spring Assizes held in Cork ;, 
whether the Cork and Bandon Railway 
Company are prepared to work the ex- 
tension line, and to contribute a sub- 
stantial sum towards the cost of its. 
construction ; and whether, the necessary 
preliminary steps having been taken, 
the Treasury will now sanction the 
grant and enable the undertaking to be: 
carried out without further delay ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 raz TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The state- 
ments contained in the first three para- 
graphs are substantially correct. The: 
distance is about a mile. The eost: 
would be very heavy, and it is thought 
there are Other works more urgent than 
this. 
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War Office 


MAGISTRACY—MR. P. M‘LAUGHLIN. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
tle Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
is aware that the Memorial presented to 
Colonel Lowry, the Vice Lieutenant of 
County Tyrone, asking for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. P. M‘Laughlin to the Com- 
mission of the Peace, was signed by 
Mr. Hamilton, J.P., senior Magistrate for 
the Dromore district, the local Catholic 
clergy, the Presbyterian minister, and 
the respectable farmers and merchants 
of the district of all religious denomina- 
tious ; and if the refusal to appoint Mr. 
M‘Laughlin was not due to the fact that 
he is a Catholic, whether he will state 
what the cause is ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the Memorial referred to. But the 
Vice Lieutenant assures me that the fat 
of the gentleman referred to being a 
Roman Catholic was regarded by him as 
a strong reason to appoint him to the 
Commission of the Peace if possible. No 
public advantage would be gained by 
stating the reasons which I understand 
led to the decision in the case, which 
rested, of course, wholly in the discretion 
of the Vice Lieutenant. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that with a 
Roman Catholic population in the county 
of 10,000 there are only four Roman 
Catholic Magistrates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
whether these statistics are correct. If 
they are they would justify the view 
taken by the Vice Lieutenant, that the 
fact of the gentleman being a Roman 
Catholic would be a strong reason to ap- 
point him. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Mr. M‘Laughlin 
is the most respectable Catholic in the 
district. 


MR. F. A. GUY, J.P. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland upon what grounds the Lord 
Chancellor appointed Mr. Frederitk A. 
Guy to the Commission of the Peace for 
the County Tyrone ; what is the nature 
of Mr. Guy’s connection with the county ; 
whether he has been long resident there ; 
and whether he possesses any real pro- 
perty in the district ? 


{June 24, 1890} 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In regard to 
the first paragraph of the question, I 
must refer the hon. Gentleman to a 
reply which I gave on Friday last. I do 
not know how long Mr. Guy has been a 
resident of the county, but he has a 
residence and property in the district. 


HELIGOLAND. 

CotoxeL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the First.Lord of the Admiralty if 
he would place in the Tea Room an 
Admiralty chart of the sea round Heligo- 


land ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamiuron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I have given directions for 
two of these charts to be sent to the 
Librarian of the House for this purpose. 


FOREIGN MEN-OF-WAR AND BRITISH 
FORTIFIED PORTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether we allow the free entry of 
Foreign men-of-war into our fortified 
ports, a practice different from that of 
other Powers; and whether Her 


' Majesty's Government propose to issue 


instructions to Naval Commanders or 
Colonial Governors with regard to the 
entry into such ports of foreign ships of 
war and transports carrying troops ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: ’ Limitations 
have, in certain instances, been placed 
upon the entry of foreign men-of-war 
and transports into certain specified 
ports. The Admiralty are not in favour 
of a general or wholesale restriction, as 
they believe such Regulations to be 
unnecessary, and likely, if made re- 
ciprocal, to greatly limit the present 
cruising grounds of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War on what 
date Messrs. Ross were struck off the 
list of contractors for the Government ; 
on what date the War Office issued 
a Circular to the Volunteers strongly 
recommending the purchase of the 
Slade-Wallace equipment ; at what date 
the War Office became aware that 
Messrs. Ross were under special arrange- 
ments with the Slade-Wallace or Wallace 
firm involving a practical monopoly of 
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the supply of this equipment to the 
whole Volunteer Force, or whether they 
are now aware of it; whether, in fact, a 
very large proportion, practically the 
whole, of the sets of this equipment so 
recommended by the War Office have 
been made, and are still being made, by 
Messrs. Ross; whether the War Office 
have taken any, and what, steps to 
inform Commanding Officers of Volun- 
teers that this firm was not allowed to 
manufacture for the Army; and on 
what ground the War Office thus per- 
mits and encourages the supply to the 
Volunteers of work and materials which 
it will not permit to be supplied to the 
Regular Forces ? 

*Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY ror 
WAR (Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, Guild- 
ford) : Messrs. Ross were struck off the 
list of contractors in March, 1888, and 
the fact has been publicly announced so 
frequently that it is impossible to suppose 
that Commanding Officers of Volunteers 
‘are ignorant of it. For the rest, I will 
refer my hon. Friend to the answer 
‘given him on the 8th of May, and will 
-only add that so long as the equipments 
purchased by Volunteer corps out of 
their own funds are found on inspection 
to pass the standard required, the War 
Department cannot concern itself as to 
‘the source from which they come. 

Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the second para- 
graph of the question. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The second para- 
graph did not seem to me to be germane 
to the subject. The War Office have no 
official information as to the arrange- 
ments between Colonel Wallace and the 
firm of Messrs. Ross. The War Office 
have given and will give no orders 
to Messrs. Ross; but they have no 
control over the places to which the 
Volunteers may go to purchase articles 
out of their own funds. 

Mr. HANBURY : Is it not a fact that 
the War Office recommended the use of 
this new equipment, and knew that 
Messrs. Ross were the only people who 
eould make it, and that the War Office 
issued this recommendation within a few 
months after Messrs. Ross had been 
struck off the list ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No; it is not the 
fact. The War Office have no knowledge 
fhat Messrs. Ross are the only contrac- 
tors that can make the equipment 

Mr. Hanbury 


Electric Lighting 


{COMMONS} 








Orders. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The Volunteers, 
like the Government, can obtain the 
equipment from Colonel Wallace’s fac- 
tory if they desire to doit. There was an 
interval of 15 months between the 
striking off of Messrs. Ross and the 
issue of the Circular. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to give 
notice that I will raise the whole ques- 
tion on the Vote for the Volunteers. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Where is the factory of Colonel 


“Wallace ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : 
situated in Bermondsey. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Will the hon. 
Gentleman give the address ? 


[No answer. | 


I believe it is 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ORDERS. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): I beg to ask the Presi 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
effect of the provisions which the Board 
have inserted in Electric Lighting Orders 
now before Parliament, authorising Local 
Authorities to transfer their under- 


‘takings, will be practically to confer 


upon the Board of Trade powers to 
perform functions heretofore exercised 
by Parliament, and also deprive the 
public of the means that they now have 
of resisting any such transfer by appear- 
ing before a Parliamentary Committee 
where evidence is taken upon oath ; and 
whether the Board would have the power 
to administer an oath if the functions of 
Parliament were so vested in that De- 
partment ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or trae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.) : Section 1] of the Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882, provides that— 

‘No Local Authority, Company, or person 
shall by any contract or assignment transfer to 
any other Company or person, or divest them- 
selves of any legal powers given to them, or 
any legal liabilities imposed on them by this 
Act, or by any licence, order, or special Act, 
without the consent of the Board of Trade.” 
The Provisional Orders granted under 
the Act referred to require that public 
notice of the proposed transfer shall be 
given, and the transfer cannot be made 
without the consent of the Board of 
Trade, by whom the deed of transfer 
must be approved, and who will make 
any inquiries that they may consider 
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Police Pay and 


necessary in the interests of the public. 
The Board of Trade would have no 
power to administer an oath. With 
regard to the merits of the clause, I 
wish to point out that the Local Autho- 
rities, who are representatives of the 
ratepayers. ought to be the best judges 
of their interests in matters affecting the 
lighting of the town. 


ENGINEER STUDENTS. 

Caprain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he could state to the House how many 
vacancies for engineer students were 
there last year, and how many candi- 
dates competed for them ; what were the 
respective numbers this year ; how many 
candidates qualified in each case ; is it on 
account of a difficulty iu getting suitable 
candidates for studentships that an 
attempt is now being made to admit 
assistant engineers direct from the 
private engineering establishments ; how 
many vacancies have been offered with 
this object; and how many candidates 
have been got to compete for them, and 
vith what result ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The number 
of competitors for vacancies for engineer 
students in this and last year were given 
in answer to a question by the hon. 
Member for Northampton on the 3rd of 
June. The admission of assistant 
engineers from private engineering es- 
tablishments was not instituted on 
account of any difficulty in obtaining 
suitable candidates for studentships, but 
to extend the area of competition, and 
raise the status of the competitors. The 
proposal is to give about 10 nominations 
annually. Five candidates competed and 
three qualified at the recent examination. 
This is the first year of outside competi- 
tion for direct appointments, and I have 
little doubt that in subsequent years the 
number of outside competitors will 
steadily increase. 


EDUCATIONAL GRANTS. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education what 
steps have been taken to remove the 
impression created by the recentCirculars 
from the Science and Art Department, 
“that all grants from that Department 
will be withheld in future from Higher 
Grade Advanced Elementary Schools” ? 


{June 24, 1890} 





*Tuz VICE PRESIDENT or Wa 


Dartford): I have already stated that 
this matter is under consideration, with 
a view to a serious modification of the 
Circular in question ; and, I may add, in 
order to remove the fears of which the 
hon. Member speaks, that in the result 
no impediment whatever will be placed 
upon Science Instruction in the schools 
he mentions. 


GREYSTONES HARBOUR. 

Mr. W. CORBET (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with reference to a representa- 
tion made to him in April last by the 
inhabitants of Greystones, to the effect 
that the harbour recently constructed 
there had silted up, and is practically 
useless, and to his statement that 
Government are considering the matter, 
whether any decision has been come to ; 
and whether the Treasury, in view of the 
fact that the plans were carried out in 
the face of the representations of the 
fishermen and boatowners, will grant 
the sum necessary to erect a north 
groyne, and dredge the accumulated 
shingle out of the harbour ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: If the locality or 
the Grand Jury will contribute a fair pro- 
portion of the cost of the additional 
works required, I shall have no objection 
to directing the Board of Works to 
undertake them. 


POLICE PAY AND SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he can 
lay upon the Table a Memorandum 
showing the details of the Police Bill, 
and in tabular form the rates of pay in 
the Metropolitan and City Police, and 
the rates of superannuation now obtain- 
ing therein, and also in Constabulary 
Forces in Great Britain, and those given 
by the present Bill and the previous 
Bills upon the question ? 

Mr. DILLON: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the question, I will 
ask him if he will include in the Return 
similar particulars with regard to the 
Irish Constabulary ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I will take an early 
opportunity of laying upon the Table a 
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Memorandum, which 1 have had in 
preparation, and which will exhibit the 

enefits conferred upon the police by the 
Superannuation Bill as compared with 
the existing system, and will state as 
many of the details mentioned by my 
hon. Friend as can be promptly given. 
It would take some time to collect the 
required information from all the pro- 
vincial forces. I must have notice of 
the question of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
Will a similar Memorandum be drawn 
up with regard to the Scotch police ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think it would 
be impossible. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): May I ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will supply the 
House with the Actuarial Reports upon 
which the scheme of the Government was 
based ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will consider 
whether the documents can be laid upon 
the Table with propriety. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): When will the Police Bill be 
proceeded with ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrs, Strand, 
Westminster): The Government will 
proceed with the Police Bill on the 
earliest opportunity. They recognise the 
grave importance of this question, and 
there will be no delay on their side. 

Str W. HARCOURT (Derby): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman name a day ? 
Does the earliest opportunity mean after 
the Local Taxation Bill has been disposed 
of, or does it mean immediately? It is 
very important that a day should be 
named. Why not-next Thursday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able 
to name a day, but I hope to do so on 
Thursday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
If the Bill passes the Second Reading, 
does the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
refer it to 2 Committee ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the question. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF THE 
NORTHAMPTON MEETING. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that a meeting, 

Mr. Matthews 
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intended to be held in the market place 
of Northampton, on 22nd June, by the 
opponents of the Local Taxation Bill, was 
forbidden by the Borough Magistrates to 
be held at that place; whether Magis- 
trates of a Borough have a right to 
forbid public meetings in the market 
place of the Borough to protest against 
Bills before this House; and whether 
persons attending a meeting forbidden 
by them incur any legal penalties ; if so, 
of what kind? Imay perhaps be allowed 
to read a copy of the proclamation which 
I have here. It runs thus— 


“ BOROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON. 


PUBLIC NOTICE ISSUED BY ORDER OF THE 
MAGISTRATES. 

From Representations and Information laid 
before the Borough Magistrates this day, they 
are of opinion that the holding of the Public 
Demonstration and Discussion to be held on the 
Market Square to-morrow (Sunday) evening, 
at Eight u’clock, is calculated to provoke Dis- 
order and a Breach of the Peace, and do 
Prohibit the Holding of such Demonstration 
and Discussion at the Place named, and Declare 
the same an unlawful assembly. And they 
warn all persons who hold, or attempt to, or 
tuke part in the same, after the Publication of 
this prohibition, that they are liable to im- 
prisonment for so doing.—June 21st, 1890.’’ 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
May I ask whether the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman has been drawn to 
the case of “ Beatty and Gillbank,’ in 
which the Queen’s Bench held that a 
declaration such as the Northampton 
Magistrates have issued was illegal, and 
that Magistrates have no authority to 
dec'are an assembly unlawful on the 
mere ground that there are persons 
opposed to its object who might be 
disorderly ? 

Mr. ©. R. SPENCER (Northants, 
Mid): May I ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman can tell from whom the 
Magistrates obtained the extraordinary 
information that the demonstration was 
likely to provoke disorder? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am sorry to say 
I cannot answer the last question put to 
me. Iam informed by the Magistrates 
that they prohibited the meeting in the 
Market Square on the ground that a 
breach of the peace and disorder were 
anticipated, at the same time offering 
the racecourse as a place of meeting. 


| The second and third paragraphs of the 


question of the senior Member for 
Northampton raise questions of law 
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which cannot be exhaustively dealt with 


Police 


in the com of an answer. I am 
advised that a prohibition of a meeting 
by Magistrates operates only as a warn- 
ing that a particular meeting is likely 
to become an unlawful assembly, and 
does not of itself involve legal penalties, 
which will, however, be incurred if the 
meeting proves in fact to be an unlawful 
assembly. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The matter 
being of such grave importance I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of calling 
further attention to it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the law the 
same for the three countries ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: 1 believe there is 
no difference in the law. 


H.M.S. £GERIA. 


Sm T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty what was the offence for 
which a petty officer and a seaman of 
H.MS. Egeria were recently condemned, 
the one to penal servitude for five years 
and the other totwo years’ hard labour ; 
whether the statements appearing in 
the Sydney newspapers as to the com- 
position of the court martial which sen- 
tenced them, and as to the violations of 
the rules of evidence during their trial, 
have any foundation ; and where these 
men are at present confined ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: One petty 
officer and one seaman of the Zgeria 
were tried for attempting to make a 
mutinous assembly and for wilful 
disobedience to orders, and were sen- 
tenced respectively to five years’ penal 
servitude and two years’ imprisonment. 
Five other seamen were tried for 
disobedience, and sentenced to punish- 
ments varying from one year to six 
months’ imprisonment. The Reports of 
these courts martial are now under con- 


sideration at the Admiralty, I have not. 


seen any of the Australian newspapers 
referred to ; but the courts martial are 
legally constituted, and if there is any 
reflection on the composition of the 
courts such reflection is not justifiable. 
The men are on their way home. 


SAMOA. 


Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when Her Majesty’s Govern- 


{June 24, 1890} 
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ment expect the Samoan Treaty to be 
put in force, and what the obstacles are 
to its being enforced at once ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : I may perhaps 
be allowed to answer this question. The 
Samoan Treaty is understood to be in 
force, but all the local arrangements can- 
not be immediately carried out. The 
taxes and dues authorised by the Conven- 
tion are being collected. The Courts of 
Justice and of the Land Commission are 
not yet constituted, nor has the President. 
of the Apia Municipal Council been 
appointed; but steps are being taken 
to this end, and other matters are in 
progress. 

RAILWAY RATES. 


Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester) - 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
classification of goods and the fixing of 
rates of carriage under the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1888 have reported 
to the Board of Trade the result of their 
inquiry ; whether he is aware that the 
merchants and traders of this country 
are very desirous of having these im- 
portant matters settled promptly ; and 
whether he will be in a position to bring 
this question before the House of 
Commons in time to be dealt with this 
Session ? 

*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: I fully 
appreciate the desire of the merchants 
and traders of this country that effect. 
should be given as speedily as possible 
to the provisions of Section 24 of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888 ; 
but I must remind the hon. Member that 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Boyle 
sat for 84 days; that no less than 178 
witnesses on behalf of the traders were 
examined before them; and that their 
inquiry was only concluded on the 21st 
of May. I hope to be in a position to 
present a Report to Parliament before 
the end of July. But, unless the recom- 
mendations which it will be the duty of 
the Board of Trade to make prove 
acceptable to both sides, I can hardly 
anticipate that it will be possible to 
legislate this Session. 


POLICE CLOTHING. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department whether 
one of the grounds of difference between 
Mr. Monro and the Home Office related 
to the contract for the clothing of the 
police; whether this contract was 
entered into by the Home Office against 
the recommendations of the Receiver ; 
whether throughont the greater part of 
1889 the complaints of the responsible 
Officers as to the clothing supplied were 
frequent ; and whether in October, 1889, 
Mr. Monro disclaimed responsibility for 
the maintenance of a contract which he 
considered “injurious to the interests 
and efficiency of the Force?” 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: The facts relating 
to the clothing contract are as follows. 
In September, 1888, a contract for 
elothing was entered into with a new 
firm of contractors (Hammond and Co.), 
who made the lowest tender. This was 
done with the concurrence of the then 
Commissioner, who pointed out that the 
new contract would effect a considerable 
saving ; but the Receiver recommended 
that the clothing of half the Force should 
be given to the new contractors, and of 
the other half to the old contractors 
(Compton and Co.), whose tender was 
higher. The Commissioner complained 
more than once, and with good ground, 
of the clothing supplied, and generally 
of the manner in which the contract 
was performed. ~The Receiver endea- 
voured, by the enforcement of penalties 
‘and otherwise, to obtain a better per- 
formance of the contract. The terms of 
this contract were, inreality, toounfavour- 
able to the contractors. The Commis- 
sioner renewed his complaints in October, 
1889, to the effect stated in the question. 
After consultation with the Receiver, I 
decided not to terminate the contract 
then. Ata later period, in May, 1890, 
on fresh complaint by the Commissioner, 
‘and after consultation with both Receiver 
and Commissioner, I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be for the interest 
and convenience of the Force that the 
current issue of clothing shovld be 
completed by the contractors, as any 
new contractor has at first much to learn 
and many difficulties in executing the 
work ; but that as soon as that was com- 
pleted the contractors should be relieved 
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of their contract, and that course was 

followed with the assent of the Commis- 

sioner. | 
Mr. Pickersgill 
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OFFICERS OF THE METRKOPULITAN 
POLICE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : I beg toask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether Mr. Monro suggested that 
by the appointment of Mr. Howard as 
Assistant Commissioner of Police it 
would be possible to abolish another 
office existing in the Force; and, if so, is 
it intended to act upon this sugges- 
tion ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir ; the late 
Commissioner did make such a suggestion. 
The matter is still under consideration, 
and Iam not at present in a position to 
say whether the suggestion will be 
acted on. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL : Was the office 
that of one of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners ? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS : No, Sir. 


CONSTABLE JARVIS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment on what business was Constable 
Jarvis in New York ; and how long was 
he away from London ? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Assistant Commissioner of Police 
that Jarvis went to New York in 
November, 1888. His business was 
the extradition of Thomas Barton, whom 
he brought back to this country on the 
9th of April, 1889, and who was after- 
wards convicted at the Central Criminal 
Court of forging transfers of London 
and North-Western Railway Stock. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: How was it it 
took Jarvis four months to do this ? 
*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have given the 
hon. Member all the information I have. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : I will renew the 
question. 


SHADOWING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state the number of 
persons “shadowed” and the number 
‘watched ” in Ireland for each or any of 
the three weeks ending 21st June? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware whether this would be practicable, 
and must ask the hon. Member to defer 
the question. 
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LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can now state the inten- 
tions of the Government as to the sus- 
pension of licences in Ireland, i.e., 
whether by the Government Licensing 
Bill or by a separate measure ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have consulted 
with my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board as to 
whether the suspension of licences in 
Ireland should be carried out by the 
Government Bill or by a separate 
measure ; and we have come to the 
conclusion that it would be very difficult 
to deal with it by Amendments which 
proceed by reference to the English 
clauses, and it would be more convenient 
to deal with that part of the question, so 
far as it relates to Ireland, by a separate 
measure. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce a separate 
measure ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has a 
measure which has passed the Second 
Reading, and which might fittingly form 
the basis of a method of dealing with 
the question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : IfI endeavour to 
make progress with the Bill, will the 
right hon, Gentleman make arrange- 
ments with his supporters not to block it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The most con- 
venient course would be that, as the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
deals with part of the general question, 
it should proceed part passu with that 
of the Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If I endeavour 
to put it down to-night for an early day, 
will the right hon. Gentleman assist me 
to make progress? As the Government 
have got one clause of their Bill, will 
they allow me to take one clause of my 
Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be glad 
to help the hon. Member as far as I can. 


POSTMEN’'S GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will state the number of 
telegraph messengers employed in Lon- 
don, the scule of wages paid, the rates 
paid for overtime and Sunday work; 
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whether overtime is compulsory upon 
them ; and what proportion of those 
willing and qualified to become postmem 
are appointed ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes, Cambridge University): To the 
hon. Member’s four questions the answers. 
are as follows : 1st. 2,430 ; 2nd. 7s., rising 
by Is. a week annually to 11s. ; 3rd. I have 
not had time to ascertain the particulars. 
of overtime work and Sunday work ; 
4th. It has been for many years the 
practice to promote those telegraph 
messengers who are willing and quali- 
fied to vacancies in the postmen’s force 
as opportunity offers. 

MEETINGS OF POST OFFICE 
OFFICIALS, 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the Rule: 
which has now been superseded, prohi- 
biting postmen from attending meetings: 
outside the Post Office buildings, ap- 
plied to meetings held to discuss ques- 
tions connected with their “duties or 
pay ;” whether in the Notice recently 
issued by the Postmaster General for the 
regulation or abolition of meetings, the 
term “official questions” is used ; and. 
whether a postmen who attends a 
meeting in order to call attention to his. 
low wages, will be liable to be punished 
for discussing official questions ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: There has been no 
variation of terms, as the hon. Member’s 
inquiry would seem to imply. “ Official 
questions” was the term employed im 
Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Notice of 
March, 1866 ; and the same term is em- 
ployed in the Notice issued by myself. 
As I have had occasion to point out 
more than once, postmen are no longer 
forbidden, as they were until a few 
months ago, to hold meetings outside the 
Post Office buildings for the discussion 
of their rates of pay or any other 
official question. All that is required of 
them is that in connection with suck 
meetings they shall comply with the 
necessary Regulations. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General how many boys, and 
of what age, are being employed at the 
Western District Office delivering letters 
in place of men suspended for attending 
their Union meetings ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Six boys. Five are 
18 years of age, and one is 19. . 
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THE MUNSTER FUSILIERS. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been called to a 
disturbance which occurred on Thursday 
last among the men of the 5th Battalion 
Munster Fusiliers at Limerick ; whether 
these men (Militia) are contrary to usage 
compelled to lie under canvas, and that 
owing to rain and defective arrange- 
ments their bedclothes, &c., have been 
wet, and there is danger of sickness 
ensuing ; and whether a sum of 2s. 5d. 
per week has been taken off the men’s 
‘pay, and, as universal dissatisfaction has 
been excited, whether steps be taken to 
improve their condition, and revert to 
the original position of the Force ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: A full Report from 
the General Officer commanding is ex- 
pected. Meanwhile, I can only state on 
the authority of the Adjutant that the 
newspaper account is much exaggerated. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE 
ORDERS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what is the present stage in 
the consolidation of the Police Orders, 
and when is it probable that they 
will receive the sanction of ‘the Home 
Office ? 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I desire to 
ask whether it is the case that Sir Charles 
Warren declined to submit these Con- 
solidated Orders to the Home Secretary ; 
whether Mr. Monro took a different 
view, and nearly a year ago submitted 
them to the Home Secretary ; whether 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
submit them to a committee of three 
clerks, one of whom was a clerk in 
Mr. Monro’s office; and whether Mr. 
Monro objected to have his own orders 
submitted to one of his own clerks ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think -the hon. 
Gentleman had better give Notice of 
this question. The answer to the first 
question is: A set of Consolidated Police 
Orders, prepared by a Board of Police 
Officers and extending to some 600 pages, 
is now being examined by a member of 
the Bar with a view to settling the 
Janguage of the Orders in consonance 
with the law. He has not yet com- 


pleted his task, and, as it is likely that 
questions may arise for my considera- 
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tion, I cannot at present fix a date when 
my formal sanction will be given. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: How. long has 
the draft of these Consolidated Orders 
been at the Home Office ; and has not the 
gravest inconvenience been caused by the 
detention of them ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. These 
Consolidated Orders have been issued 
from time to time, not simultaneously. 
The work of consolidation began a con- 
siderable time back ; it began in Sir C. 
Warren’s time, and it has been con- 
tinued ever since. When Sir C. Warren 
left, the Orders formed an enormous 
accumulation, and some of them struck 
me as not being in consonance with the 
law. 


CONVERSION OF THE EGYPTIAN 
DEBT. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is true that France 
declines to discuss any proposals for the 
application of the economies resulting 
from the conversion of the Egyptian 
Debt ; and whether the money so saved 
will be employed in paying the corvée in 
spite of France’s refusal, or ear-marked 
until her sanction is obtained ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The French 
Government have postponed the discus- 
sion, but we understand that they will 
shortly be prepared to resume it. It is 
not likely that any arrangements will be 
made until the matter has been further 
discussed with the Powers. 


BELFAST POST OFFICE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
seven members of the first-class of clerks 
in the Telegraph Department of the 
Belfast Post Office hold the additional 
appointment of provincial clerks in 
charge ; whether five of these had this 
appointment bestowed upon them in 
recognition of long service and in conse- 
quence of their having been, at the time 
at which it was conferred, superseded in 
promotion to the first-class ; if so, upon 
what grounds were they permitted to 
retain this appointment subsequently, 
on receiving promotion to the first-class ; 
whether the discharge of the duties inci- 
dent to that of provincial clerks: im 
charge obliges the holders of the position 
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to be absent for long periods from 
Belfast ; and, if so, have their duties 
during their absence to be discharged 
by members of the second-class without 
any extra remuneration, and does their 
absence also cause present members of 
the first-class, who are not provincial 
clerks in charge, to be more frequently 
employed upon night duty ; and, if this 
be so, whether he will constitute the 
present holders of the position of pro- 
vincial clerks in charge supernumeraries 
upon the staff of the Belfast Post Office, 
and promote an equivalent number of 
the second-class to be members of the 
first-class, so that members of this 
class shall not be called upon to under- 
take responsible first-class duties with- 
out the emoluments appertaining to the 
position ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that although 
the case is not quite as stated in the 
question—inasmuch as the number of 
first class clerks at Belfast who act as 
provincial clerks in charge is six and 
not seven, and their appointments were 
not given for the reasons assigned—the 
aggregate absence of these officers from 
Belfast has been unduly large, and Iam 
considering whether similar appoint- 
ments should not be made at other 
offices in the North of Ireland, so as to 
relieve the pressure ‘at Belfast. The 
Secretary to the Post Office in Ireland 
has the matter in hand, and will give it 
his early attention. 


POSTAL IRREGULARITIES AT 
TWINEHAM. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that considerable delay and irregularity 
occurs in the postal delivery at Twine- 
ham, near Cuckfield,'and that on Thurs- 
day the morning letters were delivered 
at Twineham Court about noon by two 
little boys ; and whether he will take 
steps to remedy this irregularity of the 
Postal Service ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: I regret to find that 
there has been such irregularity in the 
Postal Service to Twineham as the hon, 


Member indicates, and I have taken steps 
which, I hope, will remove all cause for 
complaint in this respect. 
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THE OLPHERT DISPUTE. 

Mr. DALTON (Donegal, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the proceedings at 
Falearragh Petty Sessions, on Tuesday 
the 17th, in which a man named Peter 
M‘Ginley was charged by a bailiff on the 
Olphert Estate named Conaghan with 
assault, and in which, on a cross 
summons, Conaghan was charged by 
M‘Ginley with assault and with having 
presented a revolver at him and threat- 
ened to shoot him, and to the decision 
of the Court, consisting of two Resident 
Magistrates, that, though Conaghan’s 
conduct was reprehensible in this case 
and generally in going about the country 
with a revolver and threatening to shoot 
people, M‘Ginley should be imprisoned 
for a fortnight and then be held to bail 
to keep the peace for 12 months, while 
Conaghan should be held to bail merely ; 
whether he will direct the attention of 
the Lord Lieutenant to this decision with 
a view to the remission of at least the 
latter part of the sentence inflicted‘ on 
M‘Ginley, who would appear to have 
acted only in self defence against a 
murderous attack on his life; whether 
the bailiff Conaghan was given a licence 
to carry firearms ; and, if so, by whom, 
and whether his licence will now be 
withdrawn ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that this is the third instance within 
a recent period of human life bein 
threatened in the Falcarragh district by 
persons licensed to carry firearms, a 
revision of the list of persons so licensed 
will be ordered with a view to the 
removal from it of the names of all 
persons who have abused the privilege 
conferred upon them, or who have not 
furnished satisfactory guarantees that 
they will use the privilege with discre- 
tion 4 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam informed 
that M‘Ginley was charged at Falcar- 
ragh Petty Sessions with a serious 
assault upon Conaghan, who is a 
bailiff, by striking him with some 
weapon upon the head. The evidence 
(for the defence) put forward 
M’Ginley, as to whether the revolver 
was produced before or after the assault 
was committed, was, it is stated, very 
conflicting. It appears, however, as a 
matter of fact, the revolver was not 
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loaded. The Magistrates made such 
orders as they considered the merits of 
the respective cases required. There 
does not appear to be anything in the 
decision calling for the exercise by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the prerogative of 
mercy. Conaghan has a licence to carry 
arms for his personal protection, which 
was issued by the licensing officer of the 
district. The Magistrates do not appear 
to have made any representation that 
the licence should be withdrawn. I will 
have their opinion asked. No complaints 
appear to have been received about the 
improper use of firearms except in one 
case, and in that the Grand Jury decided 
that the revolver was accidentally dis- 


charged. 


STRADBALLY POST OFFICE. 

Mer. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he has received a Memorial from the 
people of Stradbally and district, County 
Waterford, asking that a Miss Finn 
should b2 appointed postmistress at 
Stradbally ; whether it is the practice 
of his Department to meet the wishes of 
localities in the appointment of postal 
officials where consistent with efficiency ; 
and whether he intends meeting the 
wishes of this locality by the appoint- 
ment of the lady named ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have received the 
Memorial referred to. The practice of 
the Department in such cases is to select 
the candidate who is considered in all 
respects to be the most suitable both in 
the interests of the public and of the 
Post Office. In the present instance, I 
can only assure the hon. Member that 
Miss Finn’s claims and qualifications shall 
be fully considered in connection with 
those of the other candidates for the 
appointment in question. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH (Lan- 
cashire, Clitheroe): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have considered 
the Third Report of this Session of the 
Public Accounts Committee, upon the 
new arrangement of the Estimates, 
reducing the number of the Votes; and 
whether the recommendations of the 
Committze are accepted by the Treasury, 
and will be adopted in framing next 
year’s Estimates ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Treasury has 
considered the Third Report of the 

Mr. A. J. Baltour 
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Public Accounts Committee, and hag 
decided to accept its recommendations, 
and adopt them in framing next year’s © 
Estimates. 


MAP OF AFRICA. 


Mr. W. ISAACSON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will consent to 
issue a map of Africa showing the por- 
tions conceded to Germany, the water 
communications, also the heights of land, 
as far as is known ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is a map 
in the Tea Room which gives all the in- 
formation required except the height of 
the mountains, and I do not think that 
is very important. 


HELIGOLAND. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, agreeably to the precedent set 
in the case of the cession of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, the Government will 
undertake to despatch a Commissioner 
to Heligoland for the purpose of eliciting 
the opinion of its inhabitants with regard 
to the proposed cession of the Island to 
Germany ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Her Majesty’s 
Government do not think this necessary ; 
they are well informed of the sentiments 
of the inhabitants. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will undertake that the proposed Anglo- 
German Agreement shall not be signed 
by the British Plenipotentiary until 
Parliament has had an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the Bill for the 
cession of Heligoland ; and also whether 
the proposed Anglo-German Agreement. 
will contain a clause providing that the 
portion of the Agreement which relates 
to the cession of Heligoland shall not 
take effect until it has been ratified by 
the passing into law by the British 
Parliament of a Bill authorising the . 
cession ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No such clause is 
necessary, for the Agreement will only 
provide that a Bill shall be introduced to 
enable Her Majesty to make the cession. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I desire to ask whether the Prime 
Minister, in a recent speech, declared 
that Parliament and public opinion ought 
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4o be consulted before any surrender of 
territory took place ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not know 
what the Prime Minister said on that 
occasion ; but if a question is put on the 
Paper, I will communicate with the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Do the Government in- 
tend to lay on the Table any Papers 
whatever relating to Heligoland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly, Sir; 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it intended 
that the island shall be fortified by the 
Germans as soon as they get possession 
of it? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
of any provision of that kind in the 
Treaty. 


HIGH LICENCE. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it is 
the intention of the Government to 
adopt the principle of High Licence, as 
embodied in the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: The question is 
one which should be considered by the 
House when any general measure dealing 
with licensing is under review. 


POSTAL COUNTERMEN. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has received a 
Petition from the countermen of the 
Metropolitan Postal Districts which was 
trarismitted to him through the Post- 
master of the West Central District on 
the 13th of last month, asking him to 
favour a committee of their class with 
an interview ; and whether, seeing that 
he recently granted a similar application 
to the telegraphists and sorters, he will 
accede to the request of the counter-. 
men # 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon 
Member, I have to state that I decided 
upon a Memorial from the countermen 
in October last, and hardly had I done so 
when they put in a further Memorial, 
and upon this I’ decided in February 
last. Notwithstanding this double de- 
cision, they have sought, in a Memorial 
to which the hon. Member refers, to re- 
open the question by a request for an 
VOL. CCCXLY. [rarep serizs.] 
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interview. I have not yet had time to 
consult my official advisers whether I 
should grant an interview. I am always 
pleased to have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing questions affecting any class of 
my officers with them. But the demands 
on my time are so great that I am not 
always able to afford myself this 
pleasure. 


AXBRIDGE RURAL SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if the 
Axbridge Rural Sanitary Authority 
have secured a Provisional Order to 
enable them to acquire certain land 
under the Compulsory Clauses of “The 
Allotments Act, 1887;” and, if so, 
whether he can state the cost to the 
Sanitary Authority of obtaining such 
Provisional Order ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George's): The cost 
to the Axbridge Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority of obtaining the Provisional Order 
referred to was £6 14s. Od. This amount 
includes a charge of £4 14s. Od. in respect 
of a journey to London for the purpose 
of depositing the Petition and docu- 
ments with the Local Government Board, 
which at present it appears to me might 
have been avoided. Apart from this 
charge, the expense incurred by the 
Authority was £2 Os. 0d. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT, 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) : In the 
absence of the hon. Member for the 
Peckham Division of Camberwell I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the exemption 
from transit dues granted by the Anglo- 
German Agreement to the goods of 
England and Germany between Nyassa 
and the Congo State, and between the 
northern end of Lake Tanganyika and 
the British sphere of influence, would 
extend, under the Most Favoured 
Nation Clauses, to the goods of other 
nations ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I do not find in 
the Agreement between Germany and 
Portugal any parallel of latitude named, 
but the geographical description of the 
southern boundary: of the German sphere 
of influence would nearly correspond 
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with the 11th degree of south latitude. 
Should any questions arise south of the 
line mentioned in the Despatch, they 
would arise either with the Congo State 
or with the Portuguese. 


POLICE SHADOWING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I wish to call 
the attention of the Chief Secretary to 
aletter which appears in the Pall Mall 
Gazette this evening from a New Zealand 
lady, in which the writer says— 

“T find some of the customs of this country 
very strange. Iam hereon a Visit from New 

d, and ‘I am‘not two days in town tili the 

police have been making inquiries about me 
even in such a public place as a bank, as if. I 
were an escaped convict or suspected of felony. 
Why should I or any lady be subjected to such 
an indignity ? Need I say I am a Protestant : 
and while my politics should not deprive me of 
the liberty of a citizen, they are not Nationalist, 
for, being a colonist, I know little of the Irish 
controversy. But it would be well that the 
colonists and English people should know that 
British citizens cannot move about in broad 
daylight without being the subjects of police 
surveillance.” 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in view of his statement that 
people are only shadowed if they are sus- 
pected of being criminals, this lady was 
so suspected; and will he take steps to 
protect at least visitors to our country 
from this indignity ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member asks whether this lady will be 
protected. I do not think she complains 
of being shadowed,. but she does com- 
plain of certain inquiries being made. 
I know nothing of the facts, but will 
cause an investigation to be made if 
the hon. Member will give notice of a 
question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Of course I 
will, At the same time, allow me to 
point out that the lady complains that 
“ British citizens cannot move about in 
broad daylight without being the subjects 
of police surveillance.” I think that is 
the most serious part of the allegation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that to be a general observation and nota 
specific complaint. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I will put the 
question down for Thursday next. 


THE NEW AMENDMENT TO THE 
LICENSING BILL. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
your ruling, Sir, on a matter affecting 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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Parliamentary procedure. By the Budget 
Bill, which received the Royal Assent 
on June 9, the Government provided by 
the 7th clause of the measure that 
the duties on spirits and beer were to be 
dealt with in a particular way, and that 
the proceeds arising out of these levies 

“Shall be appropriated as Parliament may 


: hereafter direct’ by any Act passed in the present 


Session,”’ 

These words were inserted upon my 
Motion. .At that time the Local Taxation 
Bill was running concurrently with the 
Budget Bill, and the one measure was 
regarded as a kind of companion to the 
other. So that these words put in the 
Local Taxation Bill provided that the 
moneys raised by spirits and beer were 
to be immediately spent. At any rate, 
the word “appropriated” used in the 
7th section of that measure was not 
then intended to cover a locking up of 
the funds, but the words “expenditure 
and paying out of the fund.” Now, the 
Government propose, by the Amendments. 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to insert in the Local 
Taxation Bill words which give an 
entirely different meaning to the word 
* appropriate,” because they propose to 
provide that the levies on whisky and 
beer shall be locked up for an. inter- 
minable period, and shall be spent under: 
an Act which may notbe passed for yearsto 
come. What I submit is this: that the 
Government, having passed into law a 
measure which has now received the 
Royal Assent, ear-marking a certain 
meaning to the word “appropriate,” and 
attaching a sense of expenditure to it, it 
is not in accordance with the procedure 
of this House that the Government can 
now entirely change the meaning of this 
Act passed in the present Session by 
another measure which proposes to fix 
to the word “,appropriate ” a meaning of 
a wholly different character. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With 
reference to the observations which we 
have just heard, and the subject of 
which is new to me, I would venture to 
say that, as I understand the matter, the 
Bill now before the House does not fix a 
new interpretation to the word “appro- 
priate,” but entirely contravenes the 
meaning of the word “appropriate.” 


The meaning of the word “appropriate ” 


having been fixed by Statute during the 
present Session, the present Bill proposes 
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that the money shall not be appropriated. 
If there is one word well understood in 
the financial practice of this House it is 
the word. “appropriate.” The term 
Appropriation Act, which is familiar to 
us all, is sufficient to illustrate our 
meaning. 

*Mr:: GOSCHEN: On the point of 
order, may I submit the following 
point :—In this Bill there were three 
propositions—one relating to England, 
another to Scotland, and the third to 
Ireland. In the case of Ireland the 
money was not appropriated for the 
service of the year. The case of 
Ireland was that a portion of the money 
was to be appropriated as should after- 
wards be determined by Parliament. I 
thereforesubmit that at that very timethe 
word “appropriate” did not carry the 
narrow interpretation which the hon. 
Member for Longford now seeks to 
assign to it; but that it covered the 
whole of the money, including the 
portion which was to be disposed of as 
Parliament should hereafter direct. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I ask 
you to consider, Sir, what was the 
meaning then, from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s point of view, of the 
introduction of those words “during 
the present Session.” They were intro- 
duced for the express purpose of securing 
that the appropriation of this money 
should be completed during the present 
year ; and that the money should not be 
voted while the complete appropriation 
was postponed until a future period. 
Those words, no doubt, might have been 
ambiguous as they stood, but it was to 
remove that very ambiguity that the 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
asked for the insertion of the words 
which were accepted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in order to make it 
clear that the appropriation, except in 
the case of Ireland, was especially pro- 
vided for, and should be made in the 
present year. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I submit, Sir, 
that this Bill, if it is carried into law, 
does comply with the provisions em- 
bodied in the Budget Bill, and that it 
does appropriate the money which has 
been voted. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Longford 
has raised a question the importance of 
which I do not think he has overrated. 
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It is a question, I must confess, rather of 
constitutional interpretation than one of" 
a point of order, upon which I venture 
to hope, generally speaking, my ruling 
would be accepted by the House. But 
I - respectfully give the House such 
opinion as I have formed on the matter, 
although I do regard it as a matter 
affecting the constitutional relations of 
this House, and greatly affecting ‘the 
whole question of Money Bills and 
appropriation. The 7th clause of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue: Act, 
which has been passed into law, enacted 
that it 


‘Shall be ascertained as to proportion and 
otherwise in like manner as the one-half of the 
proceeds of the probate duties applicable to 
local purposes is now by law divided, paid, 
and ascertained.” 


And then occur the following words :— 

‘¢ And the proceeds so paid shall be appro- 

priated as Parliament may hereafter direct by, 
any Act passed in the present Session.” 
I observe that there is an Amendment 
on the Paper standing in the name of” 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board to insert 
these words in the Bill now before the 
House :— 

‘*May be hereafter provided by any Act. 
amending the Licensing Acts, and until such 
Act is passed shall be invested and accumulated 
as provided by this Act.” 


Now, it is a very grave question whether 
those words do constitute such a 
specific appropriation as the Budget Act 
directs. I certainly am not aware, 
in the comparatively short time that I 
have had to examine into the matter, of 
any instance of a tax being raised and 
the proceeds appropriated to no particular 
authority and to no specific object as is. 
now the case since the three clauses 
have been withdrawn from this Bill... It. 
would be, I think, for the House to- 
consider, as a matter of policy and’ 
interpretation, whether these words of 
the right hon. Gentleman, moved as an, 
Amendment, do constitute a sufficient, 
appropriation of the sum raised and 
granted by the Budget Act so as to 
come within what is undoubtedly the, 
general principle underlying our whole 
law, namely, the’ appropriation | of 
money to a specific use within the 
then existing Session of Parliament, 
either partly or wholly—I say partly 
because. of course, there are permanent 
38 2 
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appropriations of sums extending over 
more than one year; but even in 
that case a certain sum is specifically 
appropriated to be expended within that 
_year. It appears to me, on taking an 
impartial view—I need not say as im- 
partial a view as I can—on the subject, 
that if no Act was passed within this 
Session appropriating the sums allotted 
under the Budget Act, it would be a 
very grave question whether the 
Treasury would not incur grave re- 
-sponsibility and grave liabilities in 
issuing any money or in issuing it to 
sany body of persons as Local Authori- 
ties. There would be, as I understand, no 
particular direction to the Treasury from 
«this House to issue money, nor to issue 
it to any particular body of persons, inas- 
much. as the County Authorities will not 
have the money allotted tothem. But it 
will besaidthe money will be accumulated. 
I confess, looking at the matter from a 
Constitutional point of view, I know of 
no precedent for such an accumulation, 
-and though it may be quite true that the 
fact of no precedent existing does not 
prove that the proceeding would be 
un-Constitutional, I think it is eminently 
a matter for the House to decide whether 
it is ultra vires or not, and whether 
such a course would be in harmony with 
‘Constitutional practice. It is a matter 
which I think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will be justified in raising 
as a question of policy, or even of 
principle, both in Committee and, if 
need be, also on the Third Reading of 
the Bill. I have endeavoured to explain 
my views to the House as well as I have 
been able. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the point 
of order, may I ask whether your obser- 
‘vations do not equally apply to the Irish 
part of the Bill, which has not been 
altered as the English and Scotch portions 
-of the Bill are proposed to be altered by 
the Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
‘the President of the Local Government 

‘Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I submit 
‘that the Irish Secretary is in error, 
because there is an Amendment down in 
the name of the President of the Local 
“Government Board also altering the 
Irish section and providing that this 
money is to lie up in Ireland until such 
time as some new Licensing Act is 


as { 
Mr. Speaker 
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the Licensing Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : There may be 
some Amendment to the Irish part of 
the Bill, but substantially I submit the 
Irish part of the Bill does provide that 
the money should accumulate until some 
future stage—until this or another Par. 
liament should deal with the question 
of Local Government in Ireland. What 
I desire toask your ruling upon, Sir, is 
whether there is any difference, in con- 
stitutional principle, between that part 
of the Bill as originally framed and 
those parts of the Bill affecting England 
and Scotland as modified by the proposed 
Amendment? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Before that 
point is raised, I would submit that if the 
objection equally applies to the Irish part 
of the Bill, we have not yet come to it. 
We have not discussed that section ; the 
House has not approved it. Your ruling, 
Sir, as I understand, will apply to the 
whole Bill and not merely to the 
Amendment proposed by the President 
of the Local Government Board. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It would not, Sir, be 
dignified for me to enter into any argu- 
ment at a moment like this with regard 
to any of those most important words 
which have fallen from your lips. At 
the proper time, after the hon. Member 
for Longford has taken the course which 
is suggested to him, it will be my duty 
to submit reasons why I am prepared to 
defend constitutionally, and as a matter 
of expediency, for the proposals of the 
Government. I rise simply to point out 
to you for your consideration whether 
the clauses which remain in the Bill 
directing to whom this money should be 
paid do not constitute a distinct applica- 
tion of the money which would relieve 
us from the difficulty you have suggested, 
namely, that there would be no means 
of getting the money out of the Treasury. 
Of course, it is part of the plan that 
clauses should be kept in the Bill dis- 
tinctly directing the mode of investment, 
the mode of account, and the manner in 
which the funds—ear-marked as it is 
called—should be used. There would 
be perfect machinery in the Bill for the 
accumulation and accounting for the 
money for a specific purpose. I think 
the particular difficulties, if I may say so 
with all submission, with regard to the 
manner in which the money would be 
dealt with, would possibly not arise 
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when we come to the clauses which 
direct the investment of the funds. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that the money would be equally locked 
up, no matter in whose hands it might 
lie. Some observations have fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman as to my 
ruling. Ihope I may respectfully say” 
to the House that my ruling on this 
subject is only a matter of opinion on a 
grave question of constitutional law. It 
is not intended in any way to bind any 
portion of the House, but, as I was asked 
my opinion, I did not think it would be 
respectful to the House not to give it. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do notintend, 
as at present advised, to do more than 
what I conceive to be the duty of a 
Member of the House who is specially 
seised of knowledge on this matter—to 
appeal to the Chair, as I understand that, 
upon financial questions especially, the 
Chair is the constitutional guardian of 
the liberties of the House. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
It would be a great convenience to Scotch 
Members and the House generally if the 
First Lord of the Treasury would make 
up his mind to tell us now whether we 
are to fight right through again the 
licensing part of the Bill, or whether 
the Government will make up their 
minds to swallow the remaining bit of 
the leek and withdraw the Bill. 


[No answer was given. | 


MR. W. H. SMITH AND THE DEPUTA- 
TION OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS. 


Mr. T. FRY (Darlington): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is correctly reported in this 
day’s issue of the Zimes to have said to 
a deputation of licensed victuallers— 

‘That he gave them the strongest assurance 
that no of the Local Taxation Bill was to 
be considered as abandoned, and that they 
might absolutely rely upon it that the money 
to be accumulated should never be devoted to 
any other purpose than the extinction of 
licences ;” 
and, if so, how far that statement agrees 
with the announcement he made in the 
House the same evening that the money 
would be at the future disposal of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) : 
I have given the First Lord of the Trea- 





{June 24, 
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sury noticé of a question on the same sub-- 
ject. The hon. Member for Darlington has. 
read only a part of the reply given to the 
deputation by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I think other parts of it should be 
read. The right hon. Gentleman is re- 
ported to have said also— 

‘‘That the Government had been driven by 
the opposition of their Liberal Unionist allies 
to the conclusion that they could not. success-- 
fully resist the 10 years’ limit Amendment, and. 
that they had, therefore, decided to postpone 
certain clauses of the measure.” 


Then he went on to say that— 


“On the other hand, he gave the deputation: 
the strongest assurance that no part of the Bill: 
was to be considered as abandoned, and that 
they might rely upon it that the money to be 
accumulated should never be devoted to any 
other parpose than the extinction of licences :’ 
and this announcement, it was stated, 
was “ received with applause.” 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In answer 
to the questions of the hon. Mem- 
bers, I have to say there is one portion 
of this report which is accurate, and that 
is that the proceedings were private. 
I can only say that the report is more or 
less inaccurate. I stated to the deputa-- 
tion all that I had said in the House a 
few minutes before, neither more ner~ 
less; and as every Gentleman in the 
House is in possession of that statement, 
I have given all the information I can. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I desire 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury what were 
the precedents he referred to yesterday 
with regard to the leaving over of money. 
for future use instead of its being appro- 
priated in the Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
that I did refer to precedents, but I ven- 
ture to say that the only answer that can 
be given on such a point must be given 
in Debate. 
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Thirteenth Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 
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MOTION, 





PROHIBITION OF PUBLIC MEETING 
(NORTHAMPTON). 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Lasovcnert, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House, for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, a 
Proclamation of the Magistrates of 
Northampton prohibiting a public meet- 
ing intended to be held in the market 
place of that town last Sunday evening, 
and warning all persons holding or 
taking part in the same that they would 
be liable to imprisonment for so doing ; 
but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the Motion 
to rise in their places,.and not less 
than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen :— 

(5.32.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg, 
then,‘to move the Adjournment of the 
House, and I assure the House that.I do. so 
in no spirit of hostility. to the Govern- 
ment. I submitted a question to the 
' Home Secretary on the subject, and he 
admitted that there were important 
points of law involved in the matter 
which could not be answered in reply to 
a question. When the House has heard 
the facts, it will be seen that the case. is 
a fair and legitimate one.on which to ask 
for an expression of opinion from the 
House and the legal: advisers of Her 
Majesty’s Government, because it touches 
the whole question of public meetings, 
and, if it were allowed to pass by, the 
Magistrates of any town would be able 
to prohibit any. meeting they chose. . The 
facts are very simple. Last week it was 
decided by the friends of temperance at 
Northampton to hold a public meeting 
on Sunday in the market-place. The 
meeting was not called in any special 
way by the Liberals there, but the 
- principal persons present connected with 
it were Nonconformist ministers of the 
town. There were to be two platforms 


in the market-place, which is one of the 
largest in the country. At 1 o’clock the 
chair was to be taken by Mr. Campion, 
who is the editor of a newspaper there ; 
and at the other Mr. Manfield, a large 
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manufacturer, an Alderman; and a 

istrate, was to preside. On Satur- 
day the Magistrates met and asked. the 
conveners of the meeting to hold it on the 
racecourse... As a matter of fact, meet- 
ings are habitually held in the market- 
place in Northampton; and in..this case 
the managers of this temperance meeting 
had communicated with the brewery 
interest, and arranged that there should 
be a public discussion in the market- 
place, and it had been agreed that both 
parties would do their best to maintain 
order. Very possibly there may have 
been affidavits laid before the Magistrates 
to the effect that the meeting might 
lead to a breach of the peace, ,but I 
apprehend that that did not warrant the 
Magistrates prohibiting the meeting or 
saying that to take part in it would 
render those who did so liable to im- 
prisonment. The Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, in the case of “ Beatty v. Gillbank,” 
decided that the Magistrates had no right 
to prohibit a meeting. The question 
there was whether a meeting of the 
Salvation Army could be prohibited 
because some other army threatened to 
interfere with the proceedings. The 
decision was that the Magistrates had 
no right to prohibit a meeting. 
They may warn persons against -attend- 
ing a meeting and may tell them they 
must take the consequences. If they fear 
that individuals are going to disturb the 
peace, they may call on them to find 
securities not to disturb the peace, and 
may put them in gaol if they refuse to 
find sureties. If that be the present state 
of the law, I say that the Magistrates 
had no sort of right to prohibit this meet- 
ing and to frighten people who were 
going to it by telling them they would 
be liable to imprisonment if they 
attended. If this were to be permitted 
all meetings would be rendered prac- 
tically impossible, since they could be 
stopped by the action of disorderly 
persons, who said that they were going 
to interfere with them. It is most de- 
sirable, in view of the fact that the Lord 
Chancellor is responsible for these 
Magistrates, who are an unelected body 
of men, that the Attorney General and 
the Home Secretary should distinctly de- 
clare to the Magistrates of Northampton, 
and through them to the Magistrates all 
over the country, that they have no 
right to interfere with this fair and 
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proper action on the of the 
electors of an English town. I beg to 
move the adjournmeht of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


*(5.40.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): I rise for the purpose of 
seconding the Motion moved by my 
hon, Colleague. I would take the 
liberty of suggesting that it is something 
new in parliamentary practice that, 
when a great question like that of public 
meeting is to be discussed, the bulk of 
the Ministry should at once leave the 
House. I make no complaint that the 
bulk of the Conservative Party. should 
have done the same, because I have 
been in the habit of attacking them on 
the same ground, that they disregard the 
liberties of the people, and I am rather 
glad that my attacks have been justified 
by what has happened. We. are 
apparently forgetting in England that 
regard for public right for which Eng- 
land used to be specially famed. The 
law is clearly and briefly stated in a 
little manual called Stone’s Justices’ 
Manual, and I will take the liberty of 
reading a very words from that book 
to the House, I find it stated that— 

‘* A lawful assembly is not rendered unlawful 
by the knowledge of the persons taking part in 
it that opposition will be raised to it.”” 

If it were otherwise, any lawful meet- 
ing might be rendered unlawful by 
any half-dozen blackguards declaring 
that they would interfere with it. The 

position of the Magistrates is clear. I 
am. indebted to the Solicitor General’s 
(Sir E, Clarke) arguments in a case I 
shall refer to, for part of the legal argu- 
ments I shall submit to the House. I 
say for part of them, because it was my 
duty, some 28 years ago, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, to argue this point. The 
Solicitor General held that Magistrates 
had'no authority to prohibit a meeting 
that seems likely to endanger the public 
peace. In the case of “ Beatty v. Gill- 
bank,” the Skeleton Army having 
declared they intended to break the 
peace as against the Salvation Army, 

he Magistrates took upon themselves to 
require several members of the Salvation 
Army to give security to keep the peace, 
and the Court held that the Magistrates 
had no right to require such securities. 
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Not only is the law clear that the persons 
convening @ lawful assembly cannot be 
prohibited by the rates from 
holding it; but it is also clear that if 
some other persons threatened to break 
the peace the Magistrates have no right 
to call upon the ‘persons engaged in 
promoting the. lawful meeting to give 
surety to the police, which shall prevent 
them holding the meeting. In the case 
of ‘Beatty v. Gillbank,” which is 
reported in the IX Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, page 308, the order for the sureties 
was quashed by the Court, in a Judgment 
delivered by Mr. Justice Field, who 
said—. 

“It is quite clear that dante de no sort of 
ground or authority for any action by the 
Magistrates in interfering with the meeting.” 
Now, what do these Magistrates do? They 
are as impudentas if they were Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland. They are as 
ignorant of the law as some of the Law 
advisers of the Government appear .to 
be on the subject of Irish meetings. 
They claim the right to prohibit . the 
holding of a meeting, and they announce 
that if the people go to.it after the pro- 
hibition it will be an unlawfnl assembly. 
I regret that I have to condemn the . 
legal gentleman who advised the Magis- 
trates in relation to this proclamation. I 
regret it because, though Ido not sup- 
pose he voted for me, it is my duty to 
defend the whole of my constituents as 
far as I can. I regret thatin North- 
ampton, where we have had some ex- 
perience of the assertion of tie right of 
meeting, there should be found any 
lawyer ignorant enough to advise the 
Magistrates they might issue this absurd 
proclamation. Magistrates cannot; a 
Government cannot ; nothing but Par- 
liament can make an assembly unlawful, 
if it be lawful otherwise. Parliament 
can do anything; it can take a man’s 
rights, and it has taken a great many 
away in Ireland, but, at any rate, I hope 
the House will uot permit the 
trates to take away, without the autho- 
rity of Parliament, what few rights we 
have got left. I can understand that the 
learned Attorney General may feel 
bound to defend these Magistrates, be- 
cause I believe they are nearly all Con- 
servative Magistrates, Unfortunately, 
we have had a great many deaths 
amongst the Liberal and Radical Magis- 
trates in Northampton during the. last 
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few years. Iam sure the Lord Chan- 
cellor only exercises his discretion for the 
purpose of: promoting the due adminis- 
tration of the law, but it is unfortunate 
that he has found his discretion lie in 
the direction of gentlemen of his own 
political views and of worse lawyers 
than himself. Whatever one would say 
of the Lord Chancellor’s views in other 
respects, no one would venture to cast 
any doubt on his views as a lawyer. I 
ask the Government, once for all, to say 
to the people who look to them for 
teaching “The Magistrates have no 
right to do an illegal thing.” If the 
Government will not protect our rights 
we must protect them ourselves. 
I have never hesitated to do it 
in times gone by, and I will never 
in the future when the occasion arises, 
hesitate to do it. It is the duty of the 
Government not only to give no en- 
couragement to, but to discourage any 
infringement at all upon the rights of 
the citizens, whether they agree to the 
Government in politics or not. But this 
stopping of the meeting did not save the 
three wretched clauses giving the pub- 
licans compensation ; they had to go. I 
can conceive that those Magistrates who 
have been recently appointed wished to 
show their gratitude by doing the best 
they could to help the Government in 
their sore dilemma; but they will not 
do it effectively by prohibiting discussion. 
I trust that, little as the Leader of the 
House seems to care for the assertion of 
public liberty, some of the old traditions 
of his Party will be respected, and 
that, without reference to the question 
whether this isa Motion for adjournment 
or not, there will be some consideration 
for the rights and the liberty of the 
people which is involved in the Motion. 
If it had not been that the Home Secre- 
tary hesitated yesterday and mocked 
to-day I should not be speaking now. I 
said he mocked to-day, for he declared 
he knew nothing of the law of the land 
in relation to a most important matter 
affecting his Department. The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head. I do 
not know what that shake means, but I 
do know that in answer to my Colleague 
yesterday he declared that this was an 
intricate matter of law, when there is 
no intricacy at all about it. He cannot 
have referred to the records of the Home 
Office or he would have found the Paper 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
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upon the Basingstoke disturbances, which 
was laid on the Table in 1882 by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby. He would have known then 
that there was some misapprehension, a. 
misapprehension sanctioned by the Law 
Advisers of the Crown, as to what the: 
rights of meeting were. That might 
have been a justification fer the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ignorance up to the 
12th of June, 1882, but on the 13th of 
June, when the decision in the case of 
“Beatty v. Gillbank ” was delivered in 
the Queen’s Bench Division, that ignor- 
ance ought to have been swept away.. 
I ask the House not to regard this as a 
Party question. It is our question 
to-day ; it may be yours to-morrow ; and 
the difficulty is that if the prohibition 
of discussion rests with the majority of 
the Justices in one place today it. 
will rest with the majority of the 
Justices in another place by-and-by. 
The great thing which has kept this 
country in advance of every other 
country in Europe, and which has kept 
it more peaceful, has been the safety 
valve of public meeting, where opinions. 
might be expressed. I can understand 
the Government feeling touchy about 
their Bill just now. A characteristic of 
a weak Government is that it gets 
annoyed with things that a strong 
Government passes by. I appeal to the 
House to join in saying to the Conserva- 
tive Magistrates of Northampton, “ You. 
have no right to gag your opponents, 
since free speech has been the deliver- 
ance of the land.” 

(5.57.) Mr. C. R. SPENCER (North- 
amptonshire, Mid): I am not in the habit 
of intruding myself on the attention of 
the House, and, therefore, I hope I maybe 
allowed to make a few remarks. I have 
known Northampton well for many years, 
and T do not think that, in all that time, 
it can be proved that Northampton is in 
the habit of indulging in riots. It was, 
therefore, with considerable surprise that 
1 saw in the newspapers yesterday 
morning that the borough Magistrates 
had prohibited this meeting, especially 
when I know that the two gentlemen 
who were to take the chair at the meet- 
ing were two of the most law-abiding 
members of a law-abiding constituency. 
I venture to think that this was an 
extremely dangerous thing for the 
borough Magistrates to have done. I do 
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not care what are the politics of the 
Magistrates, but itisa dangerous innova- 
tion in the practice of this country for 
the Magistrates to lay down the law like 
this. On Sundays we are accustomed to 
hold meetingsof different kinds in North- 
ampton, and it is nothing new for large 
crowds to assemble in the market-place, 
and, therefore, it is an absurd aggravation 
of the trouble for the Magistrates to have 
suggested to the people that they should 
go to the racecourse. I do not see why 
they should not have met as usual in 
the market-place, and I regret that 
some ill-advised persons should have con- 
sidered themselves obliged topersuade the 
borough Magistrates that this temperance 
meeting should be prohibited. If my 
hon. Friend goes to a Division, I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in supporting 
him, asa protest against what I must 
call an infringement of the liberty of the 
subject. 

(6.0.) Tae SECRETARY or STATE 
roR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarttHews, Birmingham, E.): The politics 
of the Northampton Magistrates have 
been referred to. For my own part, I 
have not the slightest idea what their 
political colour is. With regard to my 
answer on the question of the meeting, 
I stated that the Magistrates could 
not by such proclamation make a 
meeting illegal, and that the proclama- 
tion was only a warning to those about 
to take part in the meeting that, ‘a the 
judgment of the Magistrates, it would be 
an unlawful assembly, and that such 
warning did not carry with it any 
penalty. I believe the three statements 
are perfectly correct. The only difficulty 
I have in speaking on the subject arises 
from my imperfect information of the 
facts. I have no information beyond 
the telegram I will read to the House. 

An hon. Memper: Why not? There 
has been plenty of time to get it ; only 
two and a half hours’ journey. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The telegram is 
in an answer to inquiries which I made 
as soon as the hon. Member’s question 
appeared upon the Paper. Does the 
hon. Member suggest 1 ought to have 
sent down a special messenger to the 
Magistrates? [Cries of “Why not?”) 
The telegram which I received this 
afternoon runs— 

“Chief Constable received information of 
organised opposition to meeting. Three bands 
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to parade the town. Magistrates met three 
o’clock. Made suggestion to promoters that 
meeting should be held on race course, where 
it would be possible to check disorder and pre- 
vent damage to property. Impossible to do sc 
in Market Square. Promoters declined sug- 
gestion, Second meeting of Magistrates at 
eight o’clock Meeting at Market Square 
prohibited. Magistrates again offered race 
course. Great excitement intown. Breaches 
of peace generally regarded as certain. Magis- 
trates only anxious to keep peace in town.” 
That telegram is from the deputy Mayor. 
I am reluctant to express any condemna- 
tion of men whose only desire was to 
maintain order in Northampton ; but I 
must say that the prohibited meeting 
appears to me to have been called for a 
perfectly lawful purpose. Criticism of a 
Government Bill is, of course, perfectly 
lawful. One hon. Member has spoken 
as if the acts of these Magistrates had 
been the act of the Government. I must 
point out to the hon. Member that the 
Government have no control whatever 
over these borough Magistrates, who 
have acted with good intentions, no doubt, 
but on a mistaken view of their powers. 
If the facts, as narrated by the hon. 
Member for Northampton, are correct, I 
think there can ‘be no deubt that the 
Magistrates were wrong in issuing this 
proclamation. At the same time, I do 
not think that the case deserves the 
very strong and emphatic language of the 
junior Member for Northampton, for it 
does not appear to me that the Magis- 
trates had any dark design against the 
liberty of the subject, or liberty of free 
speech. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman excuse me? Will he be 
good enough to express an opinion upon 
the proclamation? What I want to know 
is, whether that was legal ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have said it 
hardly becomes me to say more than 
that I do not think the proclamation was 
justifiable or warranted in the circum- 
stances. The Magistrates appear to me 
to have acted from a desire to keep good 
order, but they went the wrong way to 
work, as far as I can judge. The main 
outlines of the law relating to meetings 
are well settled, but there is consider- 
able difficulty in the application of the 
law. It is the duty not only of Magis- 
trates, but of every subject of the Queen, 
to prevent an unlawful assembly from 
taking place, if he can; but it is not 
always very easy to determine at what 
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point an assembly previously lawful be- 
comes an unlawful assembly. There 
are moments of excitement which, in 
some circumstances, may be overlooked, 
but the border line of danger to the 
peace is not always easy to discover, even 
by a calm and impartial onlooker. In 
matters of this sort there is always some 
difficulty as to the application of the 
law, and, for myself, I should always 
hesitate to attach blame to Magistrates 
whose intention was good and whose 
purpose was only to preserve the 
peace, and who were really persuaded 
that the peace was likely ‘to be broken ; 
and in this case it appears to me that 
the Magistrates did not wish to do more 
than to preserve the peace. So far as I 
can express an opinion on the facts, it 
a@ppears to me, however, that they 
exceeded their powers, and were 
wrong in the course which they took. 
Having said so much, I hope the 
hon. Member for Northampton — will 
agree that there is no great constitu- 
tional principle imperilled by the events 
that occurred at Northampton. Certainly 
there is none that will be imperilled by 
any action or word of mine. I hope I 
have expressed with sufficient fulness 
my view of the law of public meeting, 
and I do not think I am called upon to 
express any further opinion upon the 
action of the Magistrates. I trust the 
hon Member for Northampton will be 
satisfied. 

(6.7.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
Iam very glad the Home Secretary has 
expressed, and I am sure he has with 
snfficient clearness, his view in reference 
to this transaction. He has said the 
proclamation was not justified by law. 
I cannot agree with him, however, in the 
belief that there isno great constitutional 
question raised by this Debate. I think 
there is. I have no desire to impute 
any evil motives, or other than good 
motives, to the Magistrates in this 
matter, but they have gravely misap- 
prehended the law, there is no doubt. 
Up to 1882 a different impression pre- 
vailed as to the administration of the 
-law by Magistrates acting on the advice 
of the Home Office, and perhaps, as the 
matter came under my personal adminis- 
tration, I may refer to this, though, as I 
have not had the opportunity to refresh 
my recollection, the House will accept | 
my apology if I am not shovonaty 

Mr. Matthews 
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accurate in all particulars. In former 
times it was a moot point whether a 
meeting prima facie and ab initio lawful 
could not subsequently be rendered un- 
lawful through the action of people who 
proposed to disturb it. The point, how- 
ever, has been set at rest for ever by the 
decision in the Basingstoke case. I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Office has no control over the 
Magistrates in boroughs or counties. 
This must be understood, for it is the 
essence of our government that the 
Executive does not control the Magis- 
trates, and the great complaint of the 
administration in Ireland is that they do. 
The independence of the Magistrates of the 
Secretary of State is to be borne in mind. 
Though the Magisterial Authorities are 
not bound to accept the declaration of 
the Home Office, they are very much 
disposed to follow the advice which the 
Home Secretary is in a position to give. 
Very often, in former times, Magistrates, 
finding themselves in a difficulty, used 
to consult the Home Office, and. the 
Home Office: consulted the Law officers. 
For a good many years before I had to 
do with these matters, Law officers had 
expressed the opinion that if a breach of 
the peace was threatened by a counter 
meeting, then the Magistrates could 
prevent both meetings. This opinion was 
acted upon in many instances, for instance, 
in Liverpool, whenthere were Orange pro- 
cessions and counter Catholic proces- 
sions. organised, also in Glasgow and 
elsewhere. Successive Home Secretaries 
had advised, Magistrates so to act. I 
was. consulted the Basingstoke 
Magistrates.. At Basingstoke, it will be 
remembered, the Salvationists used to 
hold. meetings every Sunday, and they 
were attacked by the Skeleton Army, 
who were practically publicans.. The 
Magistrates of Basingstoke, who had an 
insufficient, number of police at their 
disposal, consulted the Home. Office. 
This is my recollection of what took 
place yearsago, but the House must take 
it cum grano salis. I gave the advice 
formerly given to Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and other places. In these circum- 
stances, the question arose whether the 
meetings of the Salvationists were lawful ; 
and in June, 1882, in the case of “ Beatty 
v. Gillbank,” the Court held that the 
course taken in prohibiting the Salva- 
tionists’ meetings was not justified by 
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law, and that an assembly — lawful 
in. itself did not become unlawful 
. because it was likely to. be attacked and 
interfered with. Since that decision, 
there has been no further doubt as to 
the law. I remember at that time I 
thought it was rather inconvenient, as 
these difficulties were likely to arise in 


many. places, and, if I recollect right, we. 


sent down a force to protect the original 
meeting against attack. The law, how- 
ever, was settled beyond doubt, and I 


hope, after this Debate, the point will not, 


have to be raised again. I attribute no- 
thing to the Magistrates, except a want of 
clear understanding ofthe lawsolaiddown. 
Ido not understand what was the ground 
of the Magistrates’ alarm at Northampton. 
Iam reminded of the story of the man 
on board ship, who, when a breeze sprang 
up, asked the captain if there was any 
fear, and received the reply, ‘Yes, a 
great deal of fear, but no danger.” If 
the Publican Party and the Temperance 
Party agreed among themselves to dis- 
cuss this matter there was no reason 
in that why the Magistrates should 
have apprehended .a breach of the 
peace. There seems to have been an un- 
founded fear on the part of the Magis- 
trates. This need not be discussed as a 
Party question; but I hope the dis- 
cussion will make it clear to. Magistrates 
that if a body of people call a lawful 
meeting it does not become unlawful 
because some other body choose to 
threaten to disturb it. 

*(6.16.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wusster, Isle of Wight): It is 
scarcely necessary for me to intervene 
at any length, because I am pleased to 
find myself for once in entire agreement 
with the right hon. Member for Derby, 
Before reminding the House that there 
was no need to make this a Party ques- 
tion the hon. Member for Northampton 
might have waited until there was some 
indication of an attempt to make it a 
Party question; and the only way in 
which it could be made such would be 
by suggesting that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or the Home Secretary, were in 
some way responsible for this act of the 
local Magistrates. There is, however, 
no ground for the suggestion that, either 
directly or indirectly, the Home Secre- 
tary or anyone representing the Govern- 
ment had anything to do with the. meet- 
ing, or in any way endorsed what has 
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been done. The interruptions of the 
hon. Gentleman. opposite (Mr. J. E. 
Ellis) seemed to indicate an idea that 
the Home Secretary was at fault 
because, on the spur of the moment, 
he was not prepared with more precise 
information, but this implies a control of 
the Home Office which does not exist. 
As to the state of the law, I understand, 
as I have formerly stated in the House, 
that for 40 years the law has been that 
a meeting called for an illegal purpose, 
or attempting or threatening to do illegal 
acts, or causing terror among, or giving 
reasonable grounds of terror to, persons 
in the neighbourhood, is an illegal meet- 
ing. The passage from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Field is practically to the 
same effect. According to Hawkins’s 
Pleas of the Crown, any meeting what- 
ever of .a great number of people, 
attended with such circumstances of 
terror as may endanger the public peace, 
or raise fears among the King’s subjects, 
may truly be called an unlawful assembly. 
I do not know what may have led to the 
advice given at the time the right hon. 
Member for Derby was Home Secretary, 
but I entirely agree with :the right hon. 
Gentleman’s exposition of the law, that a 
lawful meeting does not become unlaw- 
ful because certain persons express an 
intention of interfering with it. No 
ground such as that would make a meet- 
unlawful ; and it isa mistake to be under 
any such apprehension. Nor does a 
meeting become unlawful because a 
Secretary of State, or a Magistrate, or a 
Public Authority thinks fit to call it so. 
It depends upon the character of the 
meeting ; it depends upon the real facts 
of the case, and not upon the opinion of 
any one individual. In my opinion, 
taking the facts as stated by the senior 
Member for Northampton, the proclama- 
tion issued was an unlawful proclamation. 
There were no circumstances to justify 
the Magistrates in issuing such a pro- 
clamation. Whatever might have been 
their own view of the law, there were 
clearly no circumstances to justify the 
issuing of the proclamation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did state, 
quoting from a newspaper, that the 
Magistrates did have certain evidence 
submitted to them on affidavit or other- 


wise. 
*Sr R. WEBSTER:. I have no im- 
formation on that.. But ou the state- 
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ment of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton there was no justification for the 
issue of the proclamation. Somewhat 
unnecesarily the junior Member for 
. Northampton introduced the question of 
there being some distinction in this 
matter between the law of England and 
that of Ireland. I know of no such dis- 
tinction in the law [An hon. Member : Or 
the seer Benen inthe practice. Thelaw 
was correctly laid down by my right hon. 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland, 
on the 9th of June in the present year, 
when he stated that hon. Members who 
thought otherwise must have in their 
minds the Crimes Act of 1882, and not 
the existing state of the law, and that 
under the present system of coercion, as 
it is styled, in Ireland the law of public 
meeting is absolutely identical with the 
law of public meeting in England. I 
wish simply to enter my protest against 
the argument used, which does not bear 
upon the action of the Northampton 
Magistrates. 

(6.22.) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
. From an Irish point of view it is not to 
be regretted that this incident has 
arisen. I have no doubt the Northamp- 
ton Magistrates in this instance have 
been led to adopt the course they have 
taken, and which is now condemned on 
both sides of the House, simply by study- 
ing the answers given in this House by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and by 
noticing the fact that, across the water 
in Ireland, where so many things are so 
much better done than in this country, 
the law is held to be by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Exe- 
cutive that it is absolutely within the 
discretion of Magistrates to proclaim a 
meeting or not. The Northampton Magis- 
tratesnaturally thoughtthey were justified 
in prohibiting this meeting, and possibly 
expected the same degree of support from 
the Home Secretary as the Magistrates 
of Ireland receive from the Chief Secre- 
tary. Therefore, I think it is not at all 
a bad incident, both from the fact that it 
has given the people of this country a 
slight touch of what goes on in Ireland, 
and because it brings into high relief the 
contrast between the way in which Irish 
Members are met when they make com- 
plaint of arbitrary acts of this kind, 
and the tone and temper with which 
similar complaints are met when they 
are raised in respect to Magistrates in 

Sir R. Webster 
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England, who are independent of the 
Executive, by sn English Member. I 
have no doubt, and never had a doubt, 
notwithstanding the sneer of the Attorney 
General that the law in Ireland is exactly 
the same as the law in England, with 
regard to this matter. I have no inten- 
tion of transgressing the Rules of Order 
by referring to the state of things in 
Ireland, but as the Attorney General 
introduced the question I may be allowed 
to say that what we complain of is not 
the law but the administration of the 
law. What we complain of is that we 
do not get the benefit of the law in Ire- 
land, whereas in this country, from the 
tone of the Home Secretary and the 
Attorney General, it is extremely likely 
that English people will not again very 
soon be treated in this manner. At the 
same time, in referring to what has 
occurred at Northampton, I feel bound 
to say that I do not take the same 
roseate view of the situation as right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. They gladly 
welcomed the appeal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton not to treat this as 
a Party question, but, although I have 
not been in Northampton recently, and 
am not acquainted with local details, I 
cannot think there is a total want of 
connection between the fact that the 
borough Magistrates are supporters of 
the Government and the fact that the 
meeting was to be held in opposition to 
Government policy, and upon what is 
an extremely sore point to the Govern- 
ment. I must say I think the hon. 
Member for Northampton has done good 
public service in bringing this matter 
under the notice of the House when we 
consider that it may not be an isolated 
act, but part of a policy; for did we 
not see in this Metropolis determined 
efforts made to break up the proces- 
sion, and put obstacles in the way of 
the meeting held in Hyde Park about 
a fortnight ago, and the same thing, as 
Iam informed, has been done on other 
occasions. I consider it as part of a 
policy, an attempt, at a very great dis- 
tance, and in a feeble way, to imitate the 
policy of the Irish Executive, by using 
the power of the Executive in favour of 
one Party, and in tryirg to prevent a 
public expression of opinion against the 
Government policy, and I think right 
hon. Gentlemen will find that by the 
attempt to introduce the methods of Ire- 
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land into this country they will not 
assist their Party and smooth the passage 
of their Bill in this House. It seems to 
me a strong and instructive illustration 
of the truth of the old adage, “Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” 
It will be found impossible to carry on 
a system of persistent repression of 
public meeting in Ireland and persistent 
suppression of the right of free speech 
there without affording people in 
authority in this country the tempta- 
tion to meet popular excitement here in 
times of political crisis by a similar 
evil action. 

(6.30.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: As my 
object in moving the Motion has been 
entirely fulfilled, I now ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) DUTIES BILL.—(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or tat TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Suita, Strand, Westminster) : 
Mr. Speaker, before we proceed to enter 
upon the Orders of the Day I think it 
only right to refer briefly to the very 
grave and important observations which 
fell from you a few minutes ago in 
answer to the hon. and learned Member 
for Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy). Sir, we 
cannot be indifferent to any expression 
of opinion which falls from the Chair on 
matters of constitutional importance, 
especially when such opinion is expressed 
for the guidance and information of the 
House. It will be the duty of the 
Government most carefully to consider 
the observations which fell from you, 
Sir, in answer to the questions addressed 
to you; and, in order that we may have 
time to do so, we do not propose to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this Bill 
this evening. On Thursday I propose to 
state to the House the course which the 
Government will take with regard to 
those provisions of the Bill to which your 
attention was drawn this evening. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 284.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Toe PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircntz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s),. rising 
amid cheers, said : I hope I may interpret 
that cheer as indicative of a general 
acceptance of the measure of which I am 
about to move the Second Reading. I 
do not think that any lengthy recom- 
mendation will be necessary of a Bill deal- 
ing with the amendment of the law re- 
lating to the housing of the working 
classes. There is a general concensus of 
opinion that the amendment and consoli- 
dation of the law with reference to the 
housing of the working classes is re- 
quired, and there is no doubt that a con- 
siderable complication of the law on this 
important subject exists. Even if the 
law itself were in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, the fact that the law can only be 
discovered after a careful -study of many 
Statutes would be a sufficient justification 
for the Government to undertake the 
consolidation of the law. The next Bill 
on the Paper is the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts Consolidation Bill, 
and the Government might have con- 
tented themselves with the consolidation 
of the law, leaving its amendment to be 
dealt with afterwards. There is much 
to be said from that point of view; but, 
on the other hand, most hon. Members 
will admit that it is much more satisfac- 
tory for the Government to present an 
Amendment Bill at the same time asa 
Consolidation Bill. If the House gives 
its assent to the Second Reading of the 
two Bills, then the most convenient mode 
of dealing with the question would be to 
refer both Bills to a Grand Committee, 
with the instruction that they should be 
consolidated at once. Looking to the 
fact that the law is complicated, and 
to the technical nature of the discussion 
which will be raised, the machinery of a 
Grand Committee would be much better 
adapted to deal with the Bills than a 
Committee of the whole House. A 
number of hon. Members specially in- 
terested in the matter will be placed on 
the Committee. I think there is a 
general concurrence of opinion that the 
existing law is most difficult, complicated, 
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and obscure, and, if for no other purpose, 
it is urgently required that the procedure 
under the Acts now in force should be 
greatly simplified. To show this I will 
indicate the mode of procedure under 
Torrens’s Acts from 1868 to 1885, and 
the procedure proposed by the Bill 
before the House. Under the former 
Acts the Medical Officer of Health re- 
ported to the Local Authorities if he con- 
sidered any premises dangerous to health 
and unfit for human habitation. This 
Report was'referred to the surveyor or 
engineer, who, in his turn, reported as to 
the cause of the evil and the remedy for 
it, and as to whether or not it was 
possible to put the premises into a fit 
condition for human habitation. Copies 
of both Reports had to be laid before 
the owner of the premises, who might 
object before the Local Authorities, 
Supposing the objections were overruled, 
there was an appeal from the Local 
Authority to Quarter Sessions, and if the 
decision there were in accordance with 
the decision of the Local Authorities, 
plans and specifications of all the work 
suggested by the Medical Officer and the 
surveyor or engineer had to be pre- 
pared ; and then, again, the owner was 
allowed to raise objections before the 
Local Authorities and Quarter Sessions. 
It-is evident that all this machinery has 
the effect of enormously delaying any 
action with regard to unhealthy dwell- 
ings, and provides a loophole through 
which many owners of insanitary dwell- 
ings escape. It cannot, therefore, be 
wondered at that the Acts existing are, 
to a large extent, inoperative. The Bill 
proposes a much simpler method of pro- 
cedure. It is made an absolute duty of 
the Medical Officer of Health to report to 
the Local Authorities any premises 
injurious to health and unfit for human 
habitation ; and it is also made the abso- 
lute duty of the Local Authorities to 
order proper periodical surveys to be 
made of their district, with the view of 
seeing that the Medical Officer of Health 
fulfils his duty. In explicit terms the 
Bill imposes upon the Local Authorities 
the duty of seeing that there are no 
unhealthy dwellings in their localities. 
When it is ascertained that there are 
dwellings unfit for human habitation, 
there will arise under the Bill no ques- 
tion of the interference of surveyors, or 
of the provision by the Local Authorities 
Mr. Ritchie 
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of plans and specifications of what is 
wanted to put the premises into repair. 
The Bill assumes that the owner is wholly 
responsible, and if the house is declared 
to be injurious to health and not properly 
habitable, the owner is bound to find out 
himself what is to be done, and to do it 
within a limited time. If the repairs 
are not undertaken within this limited 
time, the house may be demolished. 
Another question dealt with by the Bill 
is that of obstructive buildings. Some 
doubt has arisen as to the meaning of 
the words “obstructive building” in 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1882. 
The Bill before the House considerably 
extends the meaning of the words, and 
further, gives powers for the forming of 
schemes which will be intermediate 
between the larger schemes of the Cross 
Acts and the smaller schemes of the 
Torrens Acts. Many areas are not large 
enough to be dealt with by the Cross 
Acts, and are too iarge to be dealt with 
under Torrens’s Acts. The Bill proposes 
that a Local Authority, when buildings 
have been declared unfit for human 
habitation or obstructive, may proceed 
to take measures, not only for dealing 
with the obstructive buildings, but to 
make a scheme taking in some of the 
surrounding dwellings with the view of 
the clearing away of courts and alleys, 
and bringing light and air into the 
localities so as to make them more fit for 
human habitation than would be other- 
wise possible. There is a point in the 
Bill which I think will render it pecu- 
liarly acceptable to hon. Gentleman who 
represent London constituencies. Great 
complaints have been made of the un- 
willingness of Vestriesand District Boards 
of Works to put in force the law with 
regard to dwellings of this character. I 
do not think it necessary either to con- 
demn or defend the action of such bodies, 
but in a town like London every district 
is interested in the good health of 
every other district, and the Central 
Authority ought to have the power 
to act if they are satisfied that the 
Local Authorities are neglecting their 
duty. Therefore, where it is shown 
to the London County Council that 
Local Authorities are neglecting to deal 
with unhealthy areas within their 
localities, the County Council will have 
power to take over the duties of the 
Local Authority. This power has been 
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asked for by the London County Council 
for good and sufficient reason, as I think, 
and we are glad to take advantage of the 
existence of a body representing the 
whole of the inhabitants of London and 
to charge them with this particular duty 
in connection with the various areas 
which constitute the Metropolis. The 
Government have also endeavoured to 
deal with the question of compensation 
in the Bill. A good many efforts have 
been made to reduce the amount payable 
to owners of property which is to be 
removed because of its unhealthy condi- 
tion, and I venture to think there is not 
a Member in the House who will not 
welcome any fair and reasonable scheme 
which will cut down to a minimum the 
money payable to owners of property 
who grossly neglect their duty in regard 
to their property. Of course, I draw a 
wide distinction between this kind of 
property and houses taken, not because 
they are in an unsanitary condition, 
but because they are required in 
order to make other parts of the dis- 
trict inhabitable. I will, of course, give 
every reasonable consideration to the 
case of owners whose property may be 
required for the improvment of a locality, 
but I will have no mercy on those owners 
who allow their property to get into such 
a condition as to be a danger to the 
health of a locality. By Clause 15 it is 
provided with regard to compensation 
that the arbitrator is to take evidence on 
three points, first, as to whether the 
rental of the premises has been enhanced 
by reason of their being so over- 
crowded as to be dangerous or injurious 
to the health of the inmates ; secondly, as 
to whether the premises are in a state of 
defective sanitation or are not in reason- 
ably good repair; and, thirdly, whether 
the premises are unfit and not reasonably 
capable of being made fit for human 
habitation. Ithinkit will be found that 
the Government have gone as far as they 
possibly can in drawing a line in regard 
to the question of compensation, but I may 
add that if hon. Members can suggest 
additional words which will better carry 
out this object we shall be prepared 
to accept them. We have also made 
some provision with the view of reducing 
the cost of arbitration, and we further 
provide for the payment to tenants of a 
reasonable sum, with a view of enabling 
them the better to obey the order to 
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remove from the condemned and unsani- 
tary preinises. We have also thought it 
right to impose penalties on owners who 
take part in deliberations with regard to 
premises in which they are interested. 
It is, undoubtedly, a great scandal that 
men should be allowed to decide ques- 
tions of the kind in such circumstances. 
I think I have said enough to show that 
the Government have approached this 
subject with a view to simplifying and 
insuring the operation of the law,’ and 
I hope the House will reasonably consider 
the proposal to refer the Bill to a Grand 
Committee. In this way we hope to make 
the law more operative, and to take pre- 
caution that, as far as London, at an 
rate, is concerned, the Local Authorities 
shall be made to do their duty by em- 
powering the higher authority to step 
in where the Local Authority is in fault. 
I beg, Sir, to move the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 


*(6.55.) Sm WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston): I have to con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the introduction of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that the 
law is difficult, complicated, and obscure, 
but, what is worse than all, the law is prac- 
tically inoperative. The evil which arises 
from the defects in the law affects not 
only great communities like London, but 
also rural districts. Iam glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to amend 
the law as well as to consolidate it. But 
I think it is to be regretted that this 
Government, who have been wasting 
the time of the House in the considera- 
tion of the question of the endowment of 
public houses, should not have earlier 
brought before the House a Bill which 
is likely to be of so much more advan- 
tage to the community at large. The 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman to 
refer the Bill to a Grand Committee 
appears to b2 the quickest way of getting 
the Bill forward at this period of the 
Session. I do not think the Bill ought 
to stop at the demolition of unhealthy 


houses. There ought to be some pro- 
vision in the Bill to force the 
owners to put up other houses, 


as I think people ought not to 
be driven from the districts in which’ 
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they live. This is especially necessary 
in rural districts, because it is most 
undesirable that people should be driven 
from rural districts into the already over 
crowded towns. We want to keep them 
in the country. There ought to be some 
power compelling the owner where in- 
sanitary houses are demolished, to put 
up other houses in their place, in order 
to keep the people in the same locality ; 
and I am sorry to see that the clause for 
the demolition of insanitary houses is 
not accompanied by some such provision. 
In some cases the owners of these 
bad houses prefer to see them demolished, 
because they say it will not pay them 
to repair. Jf cottages are reported to 
be unfit for human habitation, it should 
be the duty of the Local Authority to 
order the building of proper dwellings, 
either at the public cost or at the 
expense of the owner. The sum of 
£350,000 has been mentioned very 
often of late in this House, and there 
seems to be considerable difficulty in 
disposing of it. I would suggest to the 
Government that they could hardly 
do a more popular thing than to make it 
the nucleus of a fund for the better 
housing of the poorer people in the 
rural districts as well asin the towns. 
With regard to obstructive buildings, I 
think the Government are taking a wise 
and beneficial course in asking for 
power to remove obstructions ; in most 
cases, the obstructions are not to ‘be got 
rid of by little peddling and tinkering 
arrangements such as have had to be 
resorted to in the past. The proposal 
of the Government will be very valuable 
in decreasing the mortality of the districts 
in which it is applied. It will enable 
the authorities to deal with blocks of 
insanitary dwellings—rookeries as they 
are called, and which are the centres 
from which disease spreads. In the 
crowded parts of the Metropolis, and of 
other large towns, the mortality is con- 
siderably greater than in the parts of 
towns where there are more open 
spaces. What we want for the benefit 
of the younger growing population are 
open spaces. We want playgrounds for 
the children nearer the blocks of build- 
ings in which they dwell. Under 


such a scheme as sketched out in a few 
words by the right hon. Gentleman a 
great and salutary reform might be 
effected in this direction. 
Sir Walter Foster 


I hope in the 
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discussion of this Bill in Grand Com- 
mittee other points may be incorporated 
which will make this a great measure for 
the well-being and sanitary improvement 
of the condition of the people. 


(7.2.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
I wish to congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on the serener atmosphere in 


which we find ourselves on this Bill. 
We are really like storm-tossed way- 
farers, struggling through clouds and 
darkness, and thunder and lightning, 
and, at last mounting the hill, 
finding ourselves under the blue sky. 
Of course, we shall do what we can to 
assist the right hon. Gentleman to carry 
this Bill, and, if it needs improvement, 
toimprove it. This and similar measures 
are useful Bills to occupy the attention 
of the House of Commons and of the 
country, and I would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he should 
give the preference in what remains of 
the Session to measures of this character 
rather than to those of a more con- 
troversial nature. I have no objection 
to controversy myself ; I rather like it. 
But there are times for all things, and 
the month of July being a hot month is 
not suited to controversy. When you 
want to have highly controversial 
measures it is more convenient to take 
them in the early part of the Session. 
Therefore, I hope the Government, in 
the re-consideration of their position, 
will remember that besides this there are 
other measures which are not of a con- 
troversial character, but largely beneficial 
to the country, to which they might 
devote their energies. That is a course 
I have long advised. There seems a 
favourable opportunity of taking that 
course, and I hope it will be pursued. 
I have nothing to say upon this Bill 
except to give my assent to the proposal 
it makes. I do not imagine that it 
raises any great conflict of opinion. It 
is a subject upon which many Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House have had 
large experience, having taken great 
interest in it formany years. They may 
be able to offer the Government assist- 
ance and suggestions of various kinds, 
and which I have no doubt will be 
gladly accepted. In that manner I hope 
a most useful measure will be 

that will be of benefit toall classes of the 
community. 
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(7.10.) Sm R. LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 


sington, N.): Sir, I desire to join the 
two right hon. and hon. Gentlemen who 
have just addressed the House, in con- 
gratulating the Government and my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board in particular, 
on the Bill which he has introduced 
with so much ability and clearness. 
Though the Bill interests all classes of 
the community, it is especially interest 
ing to Metropolitan Members. There is 
no part of the country, I suppose, 
which will derive greater benefit from 
this measure than will London, where 
there are ‘“‘rookeries,” the unsanitary 
condition of which is such that the 
people living in them have no fair chance 
of thriving. I join with the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite in especially calling the 
attention of the Government to the im- 
portance of providing under this Bill for 
the establishment of open spaces or 
playgrounds for the children of the 
poor in the more crowded parts of the 
Metropolis. That is a question which 
has long attracted the attention of all 
who live in the Metropolis and who 
care for the well-being of the people in 
it. I would venture to suggest to my 
right hon. Friend that it would be well, 
for the purpose of elaborating the pro- 
visions of the Bill in this and any other 
particular, if he would consent, when- 
ever this Bill comes to be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law, to add to 
the Committee some of those Metro- 
politan Members who are especially in- 
terested in this question. 

*(7.15.) Earn COMPTON (York, W. R., 
Barnsley): I should like to say, on be- 
half of the London County Council, 
of the Housing of the Poor Committee 
of which I am Chairman, that we 
welcome the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to this ques- 
tion, I daresay the House is not aware 
that the County Council, after due deli- 
beration, approached Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, and placed before the Home 
Secretary their views with regard to 
Torrens’ Act. They were receiyed, and 
their arguments were listened to, and, so 
far as I can judge, the suggestions then 
made have been adopted and put into 
the Bill. Therefore, 1 wish to express 
thanks, on behalf of the County Council, 
for the action taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It must be evident to 
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those who have studied the question of 
dwellings for the poorer classes in London 
and throughout the country that there 
exists a kind of chaos in the law which 
cannot be described. I am well aware 
that it is usual to complain that the 
Vestries and Local Authorities have 
neglected their duty, and that that is the 
reason why this question has become a 
burning one. Although I have taken 
some part in the abuse of certain Vestries 
and Local Authorities, I have never held 
them up to public censure, for I cannot 
blame them for not understanding the 
very complex law on the subject. I 
am extremely glad that this Bill is 
going to be submitted to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law. It is much 
the best plan the Government can 
pursue, and both the Amendment Bill 
and the Consolidation Bill should be 
before that Committee. It would be 
extremely difficult for the Committee to 
incorporate the Amendment Bill into the 
Consolidation Bill until the Amendment 
Bill has been passed by the House. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have prepared the 
Consolidation Bill, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Committee with the 
Amendments in the Amendment Bill 
included. The Grand Committee will 
first have the Amendment Bill, and then 
it will have the Consolidation Bill. 
*Eart COMPTON: I think that will 
be an excellent plan; but I would point 
out that until the Amendment Bill is 
passed, I do not see any particular 
necessity for passing the Consolidation 
Bill even this Session. Until we are 
quite satisfied as to the Amendment Bill, 
I do not think it would be practicable to 
pass the Consolidation Bill. The effect 
of the Amendment Bill is practically to 
amend Torrens’ Act. It does not touch 
Cross’s Act at all. Torrens’ Act has 
been left rather on one side for a long 
time. The reason of that was that the 
Local Authorities in trying to enfore it 
found difficulties. Appeals were carried 
against them, and nothing was done, and 
the Act has been more or less a dead 
letter. I am personally of opinion, 
having looked into this question, that if 
we can get this Amendment Bill slightly 
altered, we shall be able to deal with 
every small unsanitary area throughout 
the whole of London within a short 
space of time. The right hon. Gentle- 


| man alluded to the subject of appeal to 
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Quarter Sessions, and that was one of 
the subjects brought before the Home 
Secretary, and it will have to be decided 
in Grand Committee. In my opinion, the 
appeal should be to the County Councils, 
and not to Quarter Sessions, and when 
the County Council is the Local Authority 
under the Act, that appeal should be to 
the Local Government Board. But the 1m- 
portant part of this Bill is Clause 2, as to 
buildings unfit for human habitation. One 
of the most difficult questions medical 
officers have to deal with is the defini- 
tion of the phrase “unfit for human 
habitation.” They have, first of all, to 
obtain proof that there had been fever 
or death before they can condemn a build- 
ing. What I would suggest as a more con- 
venient definition is ‘“‘ unhealthy dwell- 
ing.” I noticed that that phrase was 
used by the right hon. Gentleman 
throughout his speech. 

*Me. RITCHIE: That will appear in 
the Sanitary Law Amendment Bill. 
The Consolidation Bill and the Amend- 
ment Bill will also have some similar 
definition. 

*Eart COMPTON: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will bring forward the 
Sanitary Law Amendment Bill as soon 
as possible, and that he will pass it this 
Session. I am sure the House will be 
glad to have itso; but Amendments will 
be required in this Act under discussion, 
in order to include dwellings which are, 
or are liable to be, injurious to health. 
I see, with regard to the Medical Officer 
of Health, the words allude to the 
Medical Officer of Health of the district. 
I think it would be advisable, for 
London, that ‘“ Medical Officer ” should 
mean either the Medical Officer of the 
County Council or of the district. I wish 
to point out that this will not be 
@ final solution of the housing of the 
poorer classes of the Metropolis. I 
agree that the Billisa step, and a valuable 
step, forward, and that it will do an 
enormous amount of good that has been 
sought for years past. I am glad to 
hear the decided views of the right hon. 
Gentlemen with regard to offenders, not 
only those who have made a_ profit 
out of the poorer classes of property, 
but the landlords. There are landlords 
who look well after their tenants in 
villages, but who neglect their property 
in London and the large towns. I 
should be glad if we could bring home 

Earl Compton 
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to these landlords the enormity of their 
sin and the evil which they have inflicted 
upon the poorer classes. Ido not wish 
such offenders to be merely fined. I 
should like to see one of them im- 
prisoned for three or four weeks, for one 
of the greatest sins a responsible man 
can be guilty of. I again thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for having brought 
in this Bill. 

*(7.20.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Sir, I noted that the noble Lord 
said he wished to lock up the unfortunate 
landlord. 

*Eart COMPTON : Not unfortunate. 
*Mr. BARTLEY: Fortunate, then; 
though they would not be very fortu- 
nate if they were locked up. No doubt 
some of these men are trading on the 
misery of the people—are crowding 
them into unhealthy dwellings and are 
making large profits. But those who 
have studied the habits of many of the 
poorer classes must know that a large 
amount of the unsanitary condition of the 
houses they occupy is due to a wantof edu- 
cation and knowledge amongst the people 
themselves. What lam afraid of isthatif it 
goes forth to the world that the responsi- 
bility will restsolely with the landlord, you 
will really, toa certain extent, under- 
mine the interest and personal action 
of the tenant in respect of maintaining 
healthy conditions of living. It is 
difficult to induce these persons to make 
use of sanitary appliances in the best 
possible manner. I remember going 
over a block of property and finding 
that not only had the sanitary appliances. 
not been made use of, but had been dis- 
arranged and put out of order. What I 
am afraid of is that if you make the 
penalty on the landlérd too severe you 
destroy the active interest of the tenants 
in their surroundings. I believe in many 
parts of London the present state of 
affairs is most unsatisfactory, notwith- 
standing the enormous strides of the 
past few years. But what I wish to 
point out is that, after all, the sanitary 
condition of the people depends not 
entirely on the action of the landlords, 
nor of persons who are described as 
house farmers, but also upon the 
better education of the people, and upon 
their improved ideas. I should be ex- 
tremely sorry if any ‘legislation sought to 
impose the sole responsibility upon the 
landlord. We should do our utmost to 
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induce the people themselves to im- 
prove their sanitary condition, and so 
elevate their mode of living. 

*(7.25.) Mr. LAWSON(St. Pancras, W.) : 
Sir, the London Liberal Members, of 
whom I am one, will not pass this 
Bill altogether -without Amendment, 
though we think it is more than might 
have been expected from the-right hon. 
Gentleman, who used to think that 
everything turned upon vices in ad- 
ministration. We think the Bill will bea 
useful step in social reform. We hope 
that it will be amended after discussion 
in Committee. I suppose arrangements 
will be made whereby in Committee 
Metropolitan Members will have an 
opportunity of making suggestions. On 
that understanding we are thoroughly 
in favour of the Second Reading of the 
Bill. We hope in Committee we shall 
have the attendance of a certain number 
of lawyers on both sides of the House, 
because I do think a great improve- 
ment could be effected by a sim- 
plification of the procedure under the 
different Acts for the housing of the 
working classes. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Dumfries, has made a sug- 
gestion which would be valuable if 
incorporated in the Bill. It is notorious 
that bye-laws have not been framed 
under the Sanitary Act of 1866 in many 
parishes and divisions of the Metropolis. 
I do not think in this Bill there is any 
provision as to that point. I do not 
think the County Council obtains, under 
Clause 6, powers to make the Local Au- 
thority draw up bye-laws under the Sani- 
tary Act. That would naturally come into 
the Sanitary Law Amendment Bill, and, 
therefore, it is most important that the 
Committee should have all these Bills 
before them at the same time. Nobody 
recognises more than we do the immense 
importance of uniformity of administra- 
tion and unity of control in London. 
That is what we are wanting. The 
County Council has hardly been able to 
do anything for want of power; they 
have no power to give their Medical 
Officer of Health, one of the ablest 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, the supezvision over Local 
Authorities which he demands. I believe 
a good deal could be done in this Bill 
tv reduce the cost of action. Some- 
thing would be accomplished if this 
clause passed into law, to which the 
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right hon. Gentleman alluded and which 
would prevent some scandals in the ad- 
ministration of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act. Still, that would not be sufficient. 
I can conceive other cases than those 
enumerated in the clause. I will point 
out one—it does not contemplate the 
increased profit to be made by 
using a house for immoral purposes. 
There are a great many cases in London 
which do not fall under the present 
law, and in which, when the property- 
owner is bought out, he puts in his 
pocket money which does not properly 
belong to him. I hope we shall have 
no repetition of cases like that of the 
black spot in Whitechapel, where it was 
impossible to buy out the owners in 
consequence of the enormous sums they 
were able to make because they were 
putting illicit gains into their pockets. 
I admit it would be difficult to insert 
words that would exactly meet these 
cases ; but I think that, with the assist- 
ance of the legal ability that will pro- 
bably be represented on the Committee, 
we ought to be able to reduce the costs, 
which is really the great point at issue. 
The Local Authority will not move as 
long as they find that 50 per cent. of their 
expenditure is thrown away, or, worse, 
goes into the pockets of the owners of 
unsanitary or evil property of some kind 
or other. I quite sympathise with some 
of the District Boards in London, in 
their unwillingness to do so, though 
I admit they have shown lamentable 
apathy in some cases. I believe the 
Mansion House Council will be prepared 
to submit to any Committée a good many 
valuable suggestions, and I have no 
doubt, considering the valuable work 
done in the Metropolis, such suggestions 
will receive due attention. I do not 
fancy any provision of the Bill will do 
more good than that which prevents 
members of Local Boards voting on 
those bodies when their interests are at 
stake. I think it may be difficult to 
carry it out; but it is conceived in the 
right spirit, and ‘will, I hope, prevent 
some of those disgraceful scenes which - 
have taken place both in the Metropolis 
and in the country. I would suggest 
that all the Bills should be submitted to 
the Grand Committee, and that, at the 
same time, there should be a fair 
representation of the London Mem- 
bers on the Committee. I would 
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particularly urge that my noble 
Friend (Earl Compton), who can 


represent the London County Council in 
- this matter as no other man can, inas- 
much as he is the Chairman of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee and should have a place on the 
Committee. I join in the congratula- 
-tion -which has been offered to the 
Government, and Ido hope that, when 
‘ these Bills come back to us from the 
‘ Committee, we shall have some oppor- 
tunity of carrying them through their 
final stages. 
(7.34.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I am delighted these Bills 
have been introduced, and I am glad to 
fall in with the arrangement that they 
Should be referred toa Grand Com- 
mittee. The Consolidation Bill must 
necessarily be of great utility to all those 
whohave studied thisquestion. Thosewho 
~are interested in the subject have hitherto 
had to ramble over a series of Statutes, 
extending back for 40 years, and many 
of them overlapping one another, so that 
it has been very difficult to ascertain 
what the law on the question really is. 
‘Consolidation, however, is not all that is 
required, and we are pleased to receive 
the Amendment Bill. I agree with a 
great deal that is to be found in this 
Bill, and especially in the part which 
deals with those persons who have 
‘allowed their property to get into an 
unsanitary condition. For my part, I do 
not want ‘to subject to penalties land- 
lords who have attempted to do justice 
to their tenants and whose tenants have 
neglected the sanitary condition of their 
houses. The men we want to get at are 
those who obtain large portions of pro- 
perty in the Metropolis, and simply 
neglect to do any repairs whatever, 
having only one object in view, namely, 
to extract the highest rent they can out 
of the unfortunate individuals who 
.are compelled to inhabit the houses 
because they happen to be near 
their places of employment. These 
Bills do not do all that is required, 
and, whilst we accept them as a very 
good instalment of what is required, 
we must guard ourselves against any 
supposition that they do all we think 
necessary to meet the difficulties of the 
question of the betterhousing of the people 
in the Metropolis. If you want to 
grapple with the question in a broad and 
Mr. Lawson 
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general manner, you must find some 
means of getting the necessary finance to 
out the improvements, and I do 
not think it can be done by throwing any 
more burdens on the unfortunate rate- 
payers. You must find other sources of 
revenue. No measure can comprehen- 
sively meet the requirements of the case 
that does not tap sources of revenue 
that are untapped at the present time— 
I mean, of course, by dividing rates 
between owner and occupier and making 
the owner pay some of the rates for this 
particular purpose. The hon. Member 
for North Kensington (SirR. Lethbridge) 
made a suggestion as to the provision of 
playgrounds for new buildings. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) whether something cannot be 
done in the case of huge blocks of 
dwellings for providing playgrounds, 
other than the concrete playground that 
is generally just a mere forecourt. I 
have gone over many of these dwellings 
on a hot summer evening, and have 
been able to see the unfortunate position 
in which the people are placed. There 
is nothing but bricks, and mortar, and 
concrete, without a bit of green to relieve 
the eye except such as may have been 
provided by the people themselves in the 
shape of window gardening. I think 
that, wherever these barracks are 
erected, the companies who erect 
them ought to be called on to provide 
something in the way of playgrounds. 
A man when he comes home has no 
where outside his house where he can 
sit in the hot weather, and he is, there- 
fore, driven elsewhere to seek rest and 
comfort. There is a great moral feature 
in this question ; and I would submit to 
the right hon. Gentleman that he should 
make provision for dealing with it on the 
Grand Committee. But, under any cir- 
cumstances, I think we should all desire 
to make the measure as perfect as 
possible. 
*(7.42.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): This is about 
the most satisfactory Bill that the 
Government have introduced this Session, 
it is gratifying that Members on all 
sides are able cordially ‘to support it. 
We, on this side, are especially able 
to do so, as the Bill embodies many 
points that we have consistently urged. 
It will affect London infinitely more than 
any other part of the United Kingdom, 
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and therefore I strongly support the sug- 
gestion that London Members on both 
sides should be fully represented on the 
Grand Committee. The hon. Member for 
the Ilkeston Division (Sir W. Foster) 
regarded the measure from a country 
point of view, and expressed a fear that 
by bringing about the demolition of 
working men’s cottages in our villages 
a large part of our rural population 
would be driven into the towns. There 
are, however, provisions in the Bill, 
as I understand it, which enable 
the Local Authorities to exercise 
their discretion in the matter of 
erecting new working men’s dwellings 
when unsani ones are demolished. 
Therefore, from a London point of view, 
we not only cordially support this Bill as 
improving the dwellings of the working 
classes in London itself, but we also 
cordially endorse it because we believe it 
will tend to keep the agricultural popu- 
lation in the country districts instead of 
driving them into the towns, where 
their presence has a tendency to bring 
about overcrowding and a reduction of 
wages. The principle of the Bill is to 
give greater power to representative 
County Councils, as well as to throw 
greater obligations on them—and I may 
say it was gratifying to hear the words of 
cordial appreciation in which the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the work the 
London County Council has already 
done in this matter of housing. 
He can rely upon it that when 
the opportunity arises, they will do a 
great deal more in the same direction. 
We hear a great deal said in disparage- 
ment of the London County Council, and 
constant protests raised against adding 
to its duties, so that we were glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman’s expres- 
sions of approval, and his declaration 
that larger powers should be con- 
ferred upon them in the future. 
One of the chief advantages of this Bill 
is that it will do a great deal to improve 
the dwellings of the working classes 
and to get rid of unsanitary dwellings. 
It will also impose a penalty on Vestry- 
men who vote in respect of those ques- 
tions in which they have a personal or 
pecuniary interest. I think it is high 
time that such men should be entirely 
prohibited from taking any part in the 
discussion and settlement of these ques- 
tions. In addition to those points, there 
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is the great and vital question of com- 
pensation—a question of “ compensa-, 
tion” on which the Opposition can, at 
least on this occasion, agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. This Bill goes 
farther on this point than any other mea- 
sure has ever gone. In future, where com- 
pensation has to be paid, it will only be 
assessed and paid on what ought to be 
the normal rent of the dwelling, and not. 
on the excessive rent obtained through. 
overcrowding. But I agree with my 
noble Friend (Lord Compton) that .this- 
Bill cannot be in any way regarded as a 
final settlement of the question, because, . 
in addition to compensation, there arises » 
the important question who is to pay when 
compensation is given. The Bill, indeed, . 
raises, without attempting to settle, the ; 
question of the incidence of taxation in 
reference to the ground landlords and. 
others interested in property in London. 
So far as the Bill goes, we thank the 
President of the Local Government Board 
for it, and we consider that we shall be 
in a better position to'urge our views 
on the subject of the incidence of taxa- 
tion, now that these minor questions will. 
have been cleared out of the way. 
#(7.49.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.): I have very great fear, lest this. 
Bill, which is evidently intended to be. 
productive of great good, should in the 
rural districts be fruitless. I am 
sure, if that proves to be the case, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board will regret. 
it as much as we shall. There is no 
authority in those districts behind the 
Sanitary Authority—no power to compel 
the Sanitary Authority to put their 
powers into execution. In the case of 
the Allotments Bill power was given to 
the Sanitary Authority, who did not put: 
it into operation, and the right hon.. 
Gentleman was obliged to bring in an 
amending Bill to give an appeal to the 
County Councils.. Well, I will ask the- 
right hon. Gentleman to insert in this: 
Bill a power to enable the County. 
Councils to put pressure on the Local 
Sanitary Authority if it neglects its 
work. In our rural districts this is a... 
great. question. In Buckinghamshire, 
for instance, I know of a case where a 
man and wife and their five children are 
living in a two-roomed cottage, and the 
reply made to every attempt to remove 
them, both by the Local Authority and 
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the Magistrates is, they have nowhere 
else to go to. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, in view of such cases as 
these to give the County Councils power 
to require the Local Authority to take 
action. Then it sometimes happens that 
the members of the Sanitary Authority 
aré the owners of houses in a disgraceful 
condition, and, of course, in such a case 
the Local Authority does not wish to put 
its powers into force. I know of a case 
of this kind—I think in Winsiow— 
where the owner of houses which have 
been reported on again and again is the 
Chairman of the Sanitary Authority, and 
under one pretext or another the matter 
has always been allowed to slide. I would 
urge the right hon. Gentleman, therefore, 
to see that someone who is interested in 
the condition of the labouring classes in 
our rural districts is put on the Com- 
mittee to whom this Bill is to be re- 
ferred. 

(7.55.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I certainly sympathise 
with the wish expressed by the hon. 
and gallant Member who has just sat 
down, that the country districts should 
be adequately represented on the Com- 
mittee to whom the Bill is referred. I, 
of course, am a Metropolitan Member, 
and regard the matter from a Metro- 
politan point of view. Without dwelling 
on the circumstances under which a Bill 
detested by the working classes has 
given place to this measure, which will 
so considerably advance their interests, I 
will deal with the plan of the Govern- 
ment itself. I consider that enormous 
advantage will result from the consolida- 
tion of these Acts, and as to the amending 
portion of the proposal, though I regard it 
with some satisfaction, my satisfaction 
is dashed by the fact that the Bill does 
not contain all it should. The Bill con- 
tains some excellent proposals—some 
being identical with the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill produced by the 
Inberal Members for London. I am 
glad that the Bill contains proposals 
dealing with the important point of com- 
pensation, because, after all, the question 
of finance is the key of the position. 
The main difficulty which has been felt 
in carrying out the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act has been the cost incurred, and in 
the community being required to pay a 
most exorbitant price for the property 
necessary to be acquired. I remember 
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that the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham a few years ago made in- 
vestigations into a large number of 
clearances in” various towns, involving 
an te expenditure of between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman found that, with regard 
to the cost of the property so acquired, 
the community had paid no less than 
17s. per square yard, whereas it was 
calculated that the real commercial 
value of the property was only 10s. per 
square yard. But cases have occurred 
in the Metropolis in which large and 
exorbitant prices had been paid for 
property which had substantially be- 
come public nuisances. In one case, 
that of the Bell Lane area in White- 
chapel, the Committee of the County 
Council recently reported as established 
to their satisfaction, beyond a doubt, that 
some owners had deliberately allowed 
their property to go to rack and ruin 
in the hope that it would be purchased 
by the community under these Acts. I 
rejoice, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has recognised these evils, and 
has endeavoured to remedy them. But 
he has not gone far enough. There is 
an important omission in the Bill—the 
failure to alter the incidence of the cost. 
Parliament has gone as far as it reason- 
ably can in piling up rates on the occu- 
pier, and the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have taken steps, where large 
blocks are concerned, to see that the 
burden is shared by the owner. While 
joining in the chorus of congratulation 
which has been offered to the right hon. 
Gentleman, I hope that the Grand Com- 
mittee to which the Bill is to be referred 
will carry the reforms much further than 
is proposed in the Bill. 

(8.0.) Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): 1 must express my gratification 
at the introduction of this Consolidation 
Bill. One of the reasons why the Acts 
have not been put in operation in various 
parts of the country is the inability of 
the Local Authorities to construe them. 
The simplification of the law is in itselfa 
great mending of the law, and there I ean 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that we 
on this side of the House will do all we 
can to secure the passing of this Bill. 
There is one clause of the Bill to which 
attention has not yet been called ; it isa 
clause of the very first importance, 
namely, Clause 18. I imagine there is 
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a mis-print in the description of the 
clause. The marginal title is “ Com- 
pensation to weekly tenants for expenses 
of removal.” I am very happy to say, 
there is not the same restriction in the 
clause itself, for the clause provides that 
if the house, or part of the house, of a 
tenant whose contract of tenancy is 
for less than a year is required 
by the Local Authority a reason- 
able allowance on account of the 
expenses of removing may be made to 
the tenant. I think many persons will 
be grateful to the right hon. Gentleman 
and to the Government for bringing in 
a clause to prevent injury being done to 
persons who are forcibly as it were re- 
moved from their tenancies. Some hon. 
Members have referred to the difficulties 
‘ of clearing the rookeries of London 
and other great towns. The difficulties 
in regard to such clearances have been 
very small indeed. Numerous areas 
have been cleared in London and in other 
towns within recent years. The difficulty 
has never been to clear the areas, but to 
provide other dwellings for the people. 
That is just the very point on which the 
right hon. Gentleman has done some- 
thing and will do something to remedy 
the evils complained of. All the clauses 
are steps in the right direction. Some 
of my hon. Friends have referred to the 
fact that these proposals are only steps. 
I am not altogether dissatisfied with 
them as steps. So much will have to be 
done presently with regard to this ques- 
tion that it would be a false step on the 
part of the Government to attempt too 
much at the present time. Considering 
the size and population, we need some 
special arrangement with regard to the 
housing of the poor in London. One of 
the reasons why the Acts have not been 
carried out in the past is the condition 
of the leasehold system. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not deal with the 
leasehold system in this Bill with any 
chance of carrying his proposal this 
Session, and, therefore, I am content to 
see the leasehold question left over 
until a future Session, or possibly until a 
future Parliament. But, after all, I 
hope this Bill will be amended in some 
directions by the Committee to which it 
will be referred. I presume it will be 
perfectly competent for the Committee 
to extend the scope of the Bill, although 
T hope the Committee will not do any 
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thing to prevent the possibility of the 
Bill becoming law. I welcome this as a 
step in the right direction, and will give 


the Bill every assistance, even thongh 


the passing of the Bill may give some 

kudos to Her Majesty’s Government. 

(8.10.) 
(8.39.) 


Brigg) rose 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


(8.42.) Mr. WADDY : I desire, in the 
first instance, to congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman upon having to pilot a 
Bill as to which he will not meet with 
that opposition or obstruction of which 
we have heard so many lamentations 
during the Session. I congratulate him 
upon a piece of useful legislation, which 
will commend itself to the House. The 
Bill has a very good and great object, 
and appears to be extremely well drawn ; 
but I cannot help thinking there is one 
want in it, namely, a want of sufficient 
provision for the origination of complaints. 
In large towns, whenever there is a state 
of things that calls for remedy there is 
pretty sure to be a complaint, public 
comment, and application of remedy ; but 
it frequently happens in the country 
that those who ought to be the first men 
to start an inquiry under the Acts are 
the very persons who are largely in- 
terested in the maintenance of the 
status in quo. Now,I1 venture to sug- 
gest that the arrangements which are 
made here, though: desirable, so far as 
they go, are not quite sufficient. I am 
not going into anything of the nature of 
a clause criticism, but it will be 
observed that under the :Bill, before the 
Local Authority can act, an official repre- 
sentation has to be made to them by 
their officer—a man who probably owes 
his position, in the way of personal and 
private practice, to the very people it 
would be his duty to attack. The 
Medical Officer of Health, who has to 
make an official representation as to the 
insanitary condition of any property, 
will probably have his most lucrative 
private practice among the people who 
may be the owners-of the property over 
which he ought to exercise supervision, 
and which he might be called upon to 
condemn. There ought to be some pro- 
vision for putting the law into operation 
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whether the Medical Officer of Health 
does his duty or not. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. and learned 
Member will observe that under Clause 
10 it is specially provided that the Re- 
port of the Medical Officer of Health for 
any county is to have the same effect in 
any district as the Report of the Medical 
Office af Health for that district. 

Mr. WADDY : Iam fully aware of 
that, and, moreover, there is a subse- 
quent provision with regard to anybody 
sending a Petition or representation, but 
I am very doubtful whether that will 
meet the case. I am not speaking in 
any spirit of antagonism to the provision, 
for I am extremely anxious that the Bill 
should go through and receive such im- 
provements as may be desirable in Com- 
mittee. 1 would point out that both the 
Medical Officer of the county and of the 
district, who may in many instances be 
the same person, are not quite sufficient. 
I am doubtful whether the Medical 
Officer of either district or county, singly 
or jointly, would be able to take the 
necessary action in some cases, and I 
would thereforesuggest that there should 
be power to obtain a report from an in- 
dependent person appointed by the Local 
Government Board to investigate all 
complaints and put the Act in motion. 
How far in the long run this may be 
found necessary I am not prepared to 
say, but it seems to me there is 
some little want in the Bill here 
with all its varied excellencies to ensure 
that where mischief exists it shall not 
escape notice and remedy. I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman good speed with 
his work, which, I am ‘sure, will do a 
great deal more good sanitarily and 
morally than the extinguishing of a 
great number of licences. 

*(8.48.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): There are a few questions 
I desire to ask, but first I wish to ex- 
press my satisfaction, as a county Mem- 
ber, with the 13th clause, which, I under- 
stand, largely extends the powers of Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, and gets rid of 
two or three stages of procedure, and I 
wish to express still more strongly the 
satisfaction that all Members with only 
the most superficial acquaintance with 
the subject must feel at the compensa- 
tion provisions in Clause 15. In relation 
to this clause I wish to ask a question. 
Its object is to prevent owners of un- 
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healthy premises to make a profit out of 
allowing houses to fall into decay and 
become unfit for human habitation. I 
take that to be the pith of the clause. 
I notice that by the 32nd line of the 3rd 
schedule that the 4th section of the Act 
of 1885 is struck out, and the question 
I wish to ask is_ this. e 4th 
section of the Act of 1885 is the sectior 
which says that the owners of an 

premises who are required by the Local’ 
Authority under the Act of 1868 to 
execute any works or to demolish any 
premises shall cease to have the power 
to require the Local Authority to pur- 
chase such premises. I admit I have 
but a brief acquaintance with the Bill,. 
but I should like to have an explanation 
whether the 15th clause does really cover 
all the cases as to which this 4th 
section ot the Act of 1885 was directed, 
whether it absolutely bars owners from 
the power of forcing Local Authorities: 
to purchase their premises. With regard 
to this Bill and also the Consolidatior 
Bill, to which I understand the opening: 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman also 
had reference, I much regret that the Go- 
vernment have not seen their way to 
have a more complete clearing of the 
decks and more thorough-going legis- 
lation. The Rural Sanitary Authorities 
are, as a rule, disinclined to exercise the 
limited powers conferred upon them, and’ 
the complexity of the two Bills will fur- 
nish them with an excuse for inaction. 
The 7th section of the Act of 1885 de- 
clared the duty of Local Authorities to 
enforce all sanitary laws and put them in 
force as occasion arose, to secure the 
proper sanitary condition of premises 
within the area of their jurisdiction. 
But that Act became a dead letter in 
country districts from the fact that 
there was no proper power to compel 
Local Rural Sanitary Authorities, the 
Boards of Guardians, to ,carry out the 
sanitary powers they have. That is the 
cardinal defect of the whole of this class 
of legislation. The President of the 
Local Government Board may take 
credit for passing the Local Government 
Act of 1888, and I really think this 
question ought not to have been touched 
without bringing it within the sphere of 
the legislation of 1888, without in- 
vesting County Councils with those 
sanitary powers with which it was sought 
to invest them under the — original 
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proposals of 1888. The right hon. 
Gentleman may remember that some of 
us made earnest protests against the 
withdrawal of the schedule, and offered 
to sit any length of time for the purpose 
of investing County Councils with 
control over unsanitary dwellings and 
unhealthy areas in the counties. I 
wish to insist as a County Mem- 
ber on the ‘fundamental defect of 
this legislation, that we have these 
County Councils, the obvious authority 
standing over the Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, who might put the whole 
machinery in motion for making villages 
healthy and carrying out sanitary im- 
provements, and yet these County 
Councils are excluded from taking action. 
There is one comment I would make both 
upon this Bill and the other Bill, which 
is not technically before the House. The 
first and second parts of the Consolida- 
tion Bill are of very great value ; but it 
seems to me—I do not know how far it 
can be carried out—but it seems to mea 
great pity that the rural districts are 
excluded from those parts dealing with 
unhealthy areas and unhealthy pre- 
mises. One further question I should 
like to ask. The Bill fixes the interest 
on loans at 4 per cent.; and I should 
like to know whether that conflicts 
with the power given under the Act 
of 1885 to the Public Loan Com- 
missioners to lend money at £3 2s. 6d. 
per cent. No Bill of this kind can be 
satisfactory which does not supply, 
especially for rural districts, a better 
financial basis for carrying out a thorough 
programme of sanitation. It would be 
well if a substantial source of revenue 
could be set apart for this purpose. 
I should suggest that part of the Pro- 
bate Duty or part of the Inhabited House 
Duty might well be applied to these pur- 
poses. While offering these criticisms, 
I express my thanks to the Government 
for what is done by Clauses 13 and 15 


of the Bill. 

(9.0.) Mr. JAMES STUART 
(Shoreditch, Hoxton): There is no 
desire in this part of the House 
among any of my Friends to con- 
tinue discussion beyond the present 
point. Iam very glad to see that, amid 
the clash of opposing interests and con- 
flict of Party opinion, this House is able 
to deal with the conditions of life of the 
most miserable—the poorest—of our 
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people. No doubt, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, this measure affects: 
London in particular, and to an extent 
incomparably greater than the rest of 
the country. It affects the poorest of 
the people of London, and it deeply 
affects the social condition of England, 
and more particularly of the Metro- 
polis. Everyone who knows anything 
of the conditions of the housing of 
the great masses of the popula- 
tion, and of the miserable and un- 
Christianlike condition of the masses of 
the population, must be impressed by the 
necessity that some action should be 
taken as soon as possible by this House 
to deal with the evil. I congratulate the 
President of the Local Government 
Board on the introduction of the Bill. 
But why does not the right hon. Gentle- 
man go to the root of the matter, and 
give a right of action by the tenant 
against the landlord or owner of unsani- 
tary property? Metropolitan Members 
on this side of the House have no desire 
to overload the Bill with Amendments. 
While we feel that it falls short of the 
necessities of the case, we believe that, 
as far as it goes, it may be made a useful 
measure. It will be our endeavour to 
assist the Government as far as we can 
in making it a useful and workable 
measure. There are two points, how- 
ever, which, though they have been pre- 
viously referred to, I wish to impress on 
the right hon. Gentleman. The first is 
that of re-erection, the provision of 
accommodation for those people who are 
turned out of unsanitary houses. One of 
the greatest difficulties in dealing with 
the question of unsanitary dwellings has 
arisen through the failure to provide this 
accommodation adequately ; in fact, it 
has contributed to overcrowding in many 
parts of the Metropolis. I would 
strongly recommend the right hon. 
Gentleman to accept, in Committee, at 
any rate, the principle of the lst section 
of the 8th clause of the Housing of the 
Working Classes (Metropolis) Bill, intro- 
duced by myself and others, and which 
provides that no houses shall be pulled 
down except on the score of safety unless- 
provision shall first have been made by 
the County Council, to the satisfaction 
of the Local Government Board, 
for housing decently all the occu- 
pants. We desire that re-erection 
shall go on part passu with pull- 
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ing down. The other point of im- 
portance I wish to refer to is that of 
legal examinations. That question has 
been dealt with in a Bill introduced by 
myself and my colleagues, and also in a 
measure introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid). In 
the 7th section of the Housing of the 
Working Classes (Metropolis) Bill there 
are provisions whereby the cost of 
acquiring unsanitary property may be 
very considerably reduced. There is no 
doubt that the series of arbitrations 
which have to be gone through under 
the existing law is a very great cause of 
the cost of acquiring such premises. The 
16th clause of the Bill meets the ques- 
tion to some extent, but not sufficiently ; 
and I hope the Government will be pre- 
pared in Committee to accept some 
modification of the clause, with a view to 
make it of a more operative character. 
Attention has been frequently drawn to 
the importance of making others than 
the ordinary ratepayers bear a share of 
the legal expenses, and I am sorry the 
point has not been considered by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I am aware of 
the difficulty of the problem, but I am 
certain that the housing of the poor of 
the Metropolis will never be adequately 
dealt with until the question of who is 
to pay the cost is also considered— 
until property which now escapes is 
made to contribute towards the local 
rates. I state this as the mature opinion 
of those who act with me on this side 
of the House, and, while welcoming this 
Bill, I say it will not be a solution of the 
question, because it does not deal also 
with the question of local rates. With 
these remarks, and having warned the 
Government that this question is not 
settled by this Bill, I give my hearty 
support to the measure ; and I am sure 
my colleagues of the Metropolis will join 
me in doing all that is possible in facili- 
tating its adoption. 

*(9.12.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board has reason to be satisfied 
with the tone in which the Bill has 
been received, and I am sure the 


right hon. Gentleman will have assist- 

ance from both sides of the House in 

endeavouring to make it a useful and an 

efficient measure within the limits laid 

down by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
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self. I think he may rest satisfied that 
if the Bill goes to a Grand Committee 
upstairs it will be received in the 


spirit in which it ought to be 
received, and that we may _ hope 
to make it a good and effective 


measure. As to the first part of the 
Bill amending the Torrens’ Acts, I have 
always been of opinion that from those 
Acts there is more to be hoped for than 
from Lord Cross’s Act. I have always 
thought that if the provisions of the 
Torrens’ Acts were efficiently worked, 
they could be made effective without 
great cost to the Local Authorities. 
Hitherto the obstacle to the working of 
those Acts and Lord Cross’s Act has 
been the fear entertained by the Local 
Authorities of the expenses involved, 
and I am glad, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman has done something in 
this Bill to grapple with this difficulty. 
I had at first some doubt as to whether 
it was wise to give so great an appeal to 
the London County Council ; but after 
this discussion, I am obliged to admit 
that I think the course proposed is a wise 
one. I am not sure that it will not 
render some of the Local Authorities 
unwilling to exercise these duties, and 
make them inclined to leave to the 
London County Council the whole.of the 
work ; but, on the other hand, there are 
patent and strong arguments in favour 
of giving an appeal to the London 
County Council, and I think we should 
risk the danger I refer to. With regard 
to the other part of the Bill, that which 
deals with the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 
although the Amendments of the right 
hon. Gentleman are in the right direc- 
tion, I do not believe that they will give 
full effect to those Acts. The real diffi- 
culty in working them is the enormous 
expense of compensation, due in part to 
the legal costs, and in part to the large 
compensation which the arbitrators are 
in the habit of giving, and also the large 
compensation to which persons are en- 
titled under the law as it now stands. I 
am bound to say the Amendments do not 
go far enough as to materially reducing 
the cost, and I am afraid we must look 
forward to very little work being done 
in the future as in the past. My own 
impression is that the matter must be 
dealt with in the future in some larger 
and bolder spirit. We must regard these 
clearances of unsanitary areas more in 
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the nature of town improvement schemes 
than clearances for the purpose of 
forming sanitary areas. We must take 
example by Birmingham and other large 
towns, and re-consider very carefully the 
whole question of compensation with 
respect to improvements of this kind. 
I must refer to the familiar subject of 
the Betterment Clauses. It will be 
necessary to incorporate, in schemes of 
this nature, the principle of betterment, 
under which a property will be made to 
contribute in proportion to the increased 
value attaching to them from improve- 
ments. However, I do not think it 
would be wise to raise this question in 
connection with this Bill. It will have 
to be left to be dealt with hereafter in a 
broader and wider scheme when the 
House will have more time at its dis- 
posal, It would, perhaps, be a mistake 
to encumber the present discussion by 
raising the point. The main improve- 
ment which will be effected will be 
under the first portion of the Bill. Iam 
satisfied that it will be possible to effect 
considerable improvement, and quietly 
and without much expense to promote a 
more efficient action of the Local 
Authorities in more closely applying the 
law as it now stands and will be 
amended by the Bill. I agree with the 
last speaker that we shall have to con- 
sider the whole question of the inci- 
dence of taxation, and I hope that that 
subject will not be lost sight of by the 
right hon. Gentleman, whom, meanwhile, 
I beg to thank for introducing this 
Bill. 

*(9.18.) Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
I desire to join in thanking my right hon. 
Friend for the Bill, which will bring the 
law into a more intelligible state. At 
present it is almost impossible to obtain 
a clear grasp of the whole subject. On 
one occasion I myself endeavoured to 
master the Statutes bearing on this 
matter, and I found that it was neces- 
sary to obtain a knowledge of 30 Statutes 
dealing with the question, and that even 
then I should not have exhausted the 
list of Acts which would have to be con- 
sulted. It must be clear to everyone 
that a law which is contained in 30 or 35 
Acts must be practically inoperative. 
From my experience of different towns, 
Tbelievethe problemin the largertowns—., 
putting London aside for the moment—_ 
is: by no means insoluble. I believe ' 
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that the unsanitary areas are by no 
means large, and that at no great 
cost these areas can be brought 
into a sounder and more sanitary state. 
One danger I fear—the trusting too 
much to rates, and thus driving away 
private enterprise. We know that in 
the matter of education the application 
of the rates in some instances has 
driven away voluntary effort, and I 
trust we shall not expect too much 
assistance from the rates in the matter 
of workman’s dwellings ; for if we do we 
shall drive away private capital, and not 
have that increase of improved houses 
for the poor which everyone desires to 
see. This question is by no means 
simple. It has many sides, and we 
should not rely on the public purse 
alone. We shall act wisely, I believe, if 
we look to private enterprise to do for 
dwellings for working people that which 
in other branches of the business of the 
country is done far more efficiently by 
that means than by recourse to the 
public funds. I rejoice that there is 
nothing said about the incidence of taxa- 
tion, for that is a most complicated ques- 
tion, the interests involved being 80 
many and diverse. My object in rising 
was to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board for what he has done and to 
assure him that his efforts will be wel- 
comed by all who have at heart the 
interests of the working classes. 

(9.25.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 
8.) : I congratulate the Government on 
having departed in this Bill from the 
evil practice of omitting all reference 
to Ireland in beneficial Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Bill will be a most 
valuable improvement in the law 
relating to this subject, and will 
probably prove more or less effec- 
tive in sucuring the objects for 
which it is brought in. The Bill, 
however, proposes to repeal the 4th 
section of the Act of 1885, and I think 
@ very strong case will have to be made 
out before we repeal that section. I 
take some objection to the Bill, because 
it patches up and amends an expensive 
and troublesome system. If it were 
practicable to introduce it, I should very 
much prefer some Bill which would 
once for all abolish the existing system, 
and provide something more simple and 
rapid, and less expensive. I admit that 
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when you come to deal with the question 
of property and the transfer of land, that 
object is very difficult to obtain, but, 
neveltheless, I think that something 
should be done towards this object. 
May I make a suggestion on that 
point to the right hon. Gentleman ? 
We have in Dublin more than one 
company for the improvement and provi- 
sion of artisans’ dwellings. These com- 
panies are ordinary limited liability 
companies ; but by their Memoranda of 
Association the members agree to take 
no greater dividend than 5 per cent., 
and I think it would be well to give to 
such companies a certain locus standi to 
take on themselves compulsory power to 
acquire insanitary dwellings, and deal 
with the sites on commercial principles. 
These companies have reserve funds, and 
would, no doubt, be more than willing 
to apply those funds to the purchase of 
unsanitary sites in the way I mention. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether he could not devise a system, 
under which, with certain safeguards, these 
companies could be allowed a locus stand. 
The Bill throws on Local Authorities 
the duties connected with the acquisition 
of land, and I do not see why that duty 
should be thrown upon them, if you can, 
by means of a Bill of this kind, get those 
who would be willing to undertake the 
duty. The second point I desire to men- 
tion is the difficulty of making any sys- 
tem of this sort self-working. In the 
districts where improvement is most 
wanted you will find the owners of the 
unsanitary property get themselves 
elected to the Local Board, where they 
can bring such influence to bear as to 
impede the working of these improve- 
ment schemes. I know instances where 
they have combined to prevent anything 
being done. I submit that the solution 
of this question is very easy. I deny 
altogether that a man has a right to make 
a profit out of what is a danger to the 
public. I deny that he has a right to 
crowd human beings in the most 
unsanitary and frightful dens, and risk 
the spread of infection for the benefit of 
his own pocket. Irecollectin one districtin 
Dublin, happily acquired by the Corpora- 
tion, where out of three houses there 
was an average of 20 cases of ‘typhus 
fever every year. I submit that the 
solution of the difficulty is to deprive the 
Mr. Chance 
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owner of the power of making profit 
out of such a condition of things 
by inserting a clause which will make 
it a good defence on the part of the 
tenant to a demand for rent that the 
house is not fit for habitation. You in 
that way deprive the landlord of his 
profit. You compel him for the sake of 
his own pocket to repair the premises. 
All you want is not any arbitrary or 
harsh method, but the interposition of 
the Courts of Law—I mean the County 
Courts and the Justices Courts. Ido not 
make that suggestion as an alternative 
to the Bill ; I do not believe it would be 
a proper alternative. But I think you 
will find that, under the Bill, the question 
of expense will always be before the 
authorities, and that will prevent them 
99 times out of 100 taking action ; 
but if the rent is not paid because of the 
unsanitary condition of the property, 
then it immediately becomes the intg- 
rest of the owner to put it into a proper 
state of repair. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I hope the House, 
with whose indulgence I speak, will 
permit me to express my gratitude to 
hon. Members in all parts of it for the 
extremely kind and cordial reception 
they have given the proposals of this 
Bill. It is not the least satisfactory 
point of the case that the hon. Member 
for South Kilkenny has, with re- 
gard to the provisions dealing with 
Ireland, also expressed himself on the 
whole in favour of the proposals of the 
Government, believing they will be pro- 
ductive of considerable good to Ireland. 
There are hon. Members who very 
much desire that the Bill should go 
further, and I greatly appreciate the 
attitude which they have taken up with 
regard to this Bill. I know there are a 
great many hon. Members who desire 
that other questions of great interest 
affecting the dwellings of the working 
classes should be dealt with, but they 
have recognised, and no one more fully 
than the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green, that it would be undesirable to 
complicate this simple question with 
many difficult problems. For instance, 
the question of the division of rates 
between the owner and the occupier, 
the question of betterment, and many 
points of that. description, are extremely 
interesting and most important. Hon. 
Members recognise that an attempt to 
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have dealt with questions of that kind 
would only have resulted in our being 
unable to deal with this part of the 
subject. It has been recognised, and 
with great force, that whatever is to be 
done for the better housing of the work- 
ing classes should be done quickly, 
rather than that we should wait for some 
great general reform in connection 
with the rates and with the incidence of 
taxation, which remain to be dealt with, 
and perhaps in the remote future. Now 
I will proceed to deal with some of the 
questions put tome. The hon. Member 
for North St. Pancras was rather anxious 
that the Committee should have before 
them the Bill dealing with sanitary 
reform in the Metropolis. The reform 
and consolidation of the public health 
and sanitary laws in the Metropolis 
formed part of our programme at the 
commencement of the Session. And one 
of the first duties which I set myself in 
the beginning of the present year was 
to draw up a Consolidation Bill. But 
I thought it advisable that we should 
have the advice of the various Local 
Authorities in the Metropolis, as well 
as of the London County Council, and 
I, therefore, sent round to the whole of 
the Local Authorities throughout 
London our proposed Consolidation Bill 
for the Metropolis. Unfortunately, the 
replies were a very long time in being 
returned. There were matters requiring 
very much consideration, and I do not 
mean to complain ; but it is not long since 
we received the last of the representa- 
tions made by the Local Authorities, and 
we have hardly had time to draw up 
and amend our Bill in sufficient time to 
put it before the Grand Committee. I 
think it would be unfortunate if there 
were to be any delay in dealing with the 
Consolidation Bill and the Bill for the 
amendment of the Sanitary Laws of 
the Metropolis. I have not entirely 
lost hope that I shall be able to deal 
with the question this Session, and 
I hope the House will not consider that 
we are in any way departing from our 
engagements because of the delay caused 
by the Local Authorities taking a long 
time to send in their replies. It was 
suggested by the noble Earl (Earl 
Compton) that we should not press the 
Consolidation Bill this year ; but 1 should 
be greatly disappointed if this Bill did 
not come oat from the Grand Committee 
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both amended and consolidated; and 
whatever may be the composition of the 
Committee to which these Bills are re- 
ferred, I can assure the House no effort 
will be wanting on the side of the De- 


partment to put the Bill in such a 


position as will enable both branches of 
the subject to be dealt with, so as to pre- 
sent to the House for their consideration 
the entire Bill amended and consolidated. 
It has been urged upon me that the 
Metropolitan Members should be fairly 
represented upon the Grand Committee 
to which these Bills are to be referred. I 
myself, asa Metropolitan Member, am most 
anxious that this should be so, because 
the measures will affect the London more 
than the country districts. I must, 
however, point out that the nomination 
of the members of Grand Committees 
does not rest with the Government, but 
with the Committee of Selection of this 
House, who, I have no doubt, will make 
a fair selection of members to serve upon 
it. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Captain Verney) has reminded 
me that this is a question which is not 
solely applicable to the Metropolis and 
other towns, but the hon. and gallant 
Member knows that we are taking steps 
in this Bill with a view of doing what 
we can for the rural districts. It is, 
perhaps, to be regretted that the House 
took the course it adopted with regard 
to the Allotments Bill, whereby it almost 
deprived the Government of any power 
to set up the County Council as the 
authority over the smaller towns and 
the rural districts. We were strongly 
urged on that Bill not to make the 
County Council a Court of Appeal from 
the Local Authorities in those districts 
in regard to allotments, and it is, there- 
fore, upon this House that the respon- 
sibility devolves. Of course, it will be 
a matter for the Committee to consider 
whether some modification may not be 
made in this principle as affecting the 
rural districts. There are some minor 
points. that have been referred to in 
regard to matters of detail which I will 
not now deal with, because I consider 
they will be much more effectively dis- 
cussed in Committee. In conclusion, I 
have only once more to express my 
cordial thanks to hon. Members on both 
sides of the House for the kind and 
cordial reception they have given to this 
measure, and toexpress a hope that with 
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their assistance it may, with such Amend- 
ments as the House may determine, be 
speedily passed into law. 

*(9.50.) Mr. STANSFELD (Hali- 
fax): I think the House will be satisfied 
with the introduction of these measures, 
and with the spirit in which they have 
been brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman. We have heard from him 
that he has experienced great diffi- 
culty in regard to the question of 
giving an appeal from the Local 
Authorities to the County Councils. I 
wish to say in regard to that question 
that I have always been in favour of an 
appeal to a higher authority where an 
appeal is necessary, because I hold that 
that is a material part of the Local 
Government structure, but I do not place 
too much reliance on appeals. I am 
disposed to place far greater reliance on 
the efficient performance of their duties 
by the Local Sanitary Authorities in 
dealing with these matters. We are, 
I think, agreed that the existing Sanitary 
Authority is not an entirely satisfactory 
Authority. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows the reason why. The reason is that 
its sanitary functions are subordinated 
to the execution of its Poor Law functions, 
so that the sanitary functions occupy the 
second instead of the first place. What 
is wanted is that there should be areas 
constituted under Local Government 
Authorities, whose first duty would be to 
attend to the sanitary conditions of their 
districts. For this purpose we must 
have District Councils, and on this sub- 
ject we on this side of the House, and I 
hope also those on the other side of the 
House, are exceedingly anxious for the 
introduction of a measure to complete 
the Local Government Act of 1888. I 
trust and desire that before long we may 
proceed with a measure constituting 
these District Councils, and I venture to 
say that no measure would be more 
favourably received on this side of the 
House. With regard to the Consolida- 
tion Bill, two opinions have been ex- 
pressed on this side of the House. For 
myself, I agree with the opinion that the 
Consolidation Bill ought to be regarded 
as of the first importance, and I do not 
see in the tone and temper of the House 
any reason to apprehend difficulty in the 
incorporation of both Bills—the Con- 
solidation and the Amendment Bill—in 
one measure. Undoubtedly consolidation 
is practical amendment, because the law 


Mr. Ritchie 
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has become so difficult to understand, ad- 
minister, and apply that consolidation has 
become a matter of absolute necessity. 
I congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the introduction of these measures, 
which I have no doubt will be to some 
extent improved by being submitted to 
a Grand Committee. 

*(9.59.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
There are one or two matters to which, 
without detaining the House at any - 
length, I desire to call attention. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board has said 
that dealing with this subject in a 
necessarily incomplete way, it is not 
desirable to enter upon the discussion of 
principles which many Members on this 
side of the House would gladly see intro- 
duced. There is, however, one point 
within the limits so laid down to which 
I should like to call attention. In 
Clause 8 of the Amendment Bill a 
provision is introduced for the simplifica- 
tion of the mode of levying expenses 
incurred under these Bills. Hitherto 
such expenses might be levied by various 
rates. Henceforth they can only be 
levied by one rate. The clause aims at an 
evident improvement, but in its present 
form, perhaps, tends rather to jeopardise a 
valuable provision of the later Acts, which 
I think might, with advantage, have 
been applied to all the sets of provisions 
for the bettering of the housing of the 
working classes. It is well-known to the 
House that the principle of betterment 
has already been applied in one part of 
the legislation on the subject of the 
housing of the working classes—I mean 
that part which deals with obstructive 
buildings. Under Section 48 of the Con- 
solidation Bill, if the demolition of an 
obstructive building adds to the value of 
the neighbouring buildings, part of the 
expense may be cast by the arbitrator on 
the owners of those buildings. That is 
an application of the principle of better- 
ment which I think simpler and better 
than that contained in the clause 
dealing with betterment in the London 
Bill recently discussed in this House. 
Having taken some pains to gather 
the effect of American legislation on 
the subject, I may say I think the 
mode in which the betterment 
principle is applied in the section I 
refer to is more in accordance with 
American precedents than was the 
rather curious proposal of the London 
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County Council. I cannot, however, in 
the least, see why this provision should 
be applied only to obstructive buildings. 
By the Amending Bill the Government 
proposes to apply the rating provisions 
hitherto applicable only to certain classes 
of improvements under the Artizans 
Dwellings Acts to all improvements 
under the Acts now to be con- 
solidated. Might not the principle 
of betterment. in the same way 
be applied generally by the very 
simple means of making the provision in 
Section 48 of the Consolidating Bill 
applicable, not only: to obstructive 
buildings, but also to unhealthy areas, 
and all other nuisances removed under 
these Bills? In many cases the 
deterioration in the value of surrounding 
property, caused by the existence of 
unsanitary houses, is extremely large ; and 
surely in such instances it would be 
well that some part of the expense of 
removing those houses should be put on 
the owners of the surrounding property. 
I understand, from the Memorandum 
attached to the Consolidating Bill, 
that it is not anticipated that it 
will be necessary to insert in the 
Amendment Bill any provision dealing 
with the question of registration of charges 
under the Land Charges Registration 
Act, 1888. I venture to express the 
opinion that the same reasons which 
weighed with the Court in determining 
that charges under Section 150 of the 
Public Health Act could not be 
registered under that Act will apply in 
the case of charges under the Bills we 
are now discussing. In each case the 
charges are not the result of agreement, 
but are imposed by authority. It 
seems to me, therefore, to be desirable 
that some provision for the registration 
of these charges should be inserted in 
this Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee on 
Law, &c. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACTS (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 
(No. 285.) SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 
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*(10.7.) Mr. CHANNING: I cannot 
agree with some of the remarks that fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
as to the way in which the principle 
of consolidation is carried out in this 
Bill. I think it would have been 
far better if we had had a great many 
of the old Acts put into the waste- 
paper basket, and have had them re- 
placed by a much simpler measure. The 
first part of this Bill deals with unhealthy 
areas, and the second part with unhealthy 
dwellings. These two parts contain a 
great deal of useful machinery, which 
would enable much good to be done in 
rural as well as in Urban Sanitary dis- 
tricts, and I must protest against the 
exclusion of the rural districts from 
participation in the benefits of many of 
these provisions. J allude especially to 
the provisions in regard to the question 
of compensation where land is taken 
compulsorily. In Urban Districts land 
can be bought without any extra value 
being added in respect of compulsory 
purchase, and that should be extended to 
Rural Districts also. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) is losing a great 
opportunity in not extending those pro- 
visions to the Rural Sanitary districts. 
Part of the Act of 1885 is very rightly 
introduced into the third part of the Bill ; 
and in the 56th section we find that the 
expression “cottage” may include a 
garden of not more than half an acre, 
providing that the estimated annual 
value does not exceed £3. It really 
is monstrous to say that we have not 
unhealthy homes and areas in the 
villages of England. Anyone acquainted 
with the condition of many villages in 
the Midlands must know that in that 
part of England—and I believe the same 
may be said of Dorset and Wiltshire— 
there are some very unhealthy areas to 
which the first and second parts of this 
Bill might very well be applied. The 
question is, why Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rities should not have the same ad- 
vantages as Urban Sanitary Authorities in 
regard to the compulsory purchase of land 
for clearing away unhealthy buildings. I 
really think this is a blot in the Bill, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman has lost a 
valuable opportunity of providing facili- 
ties for the removal of the rookeries 
which are to be found in a great many 
of our villages. 
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*(10.14.) Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. 
Gentleman will observe that the Bill is 
purely a Consolidation Bill, and not an 
Amendment Bill at all. It merely puts 
intoone Bill the variousenactments which 
now deal with the subject. The matters 
to which he has referred may be very 
fairly considered in connection with. the 
Amendment Bill, but are hardly relevant 
to the present measure. 

(10.15.) Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leices- 
tershire, Bosworth): I should like to 
emphasise what my hon. Friend has said. 
It is undoubtedly the case that in many 
places in the provinces there are blocks 
of houses which ought to be swept 
away. They are chiefly the productions 
of speculative builders. 

*(10.16.) Sm WALTER FOSTER: 
There is no power vested in Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities to obtain land compul- 
sorily for the purposes referred to, 
and I would put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it would not be 
possible to consider the matter, with a 
view of removing this grievance in the 
other Bill? It is equally important in 
rural as in urban districts that we should 
obtain the best sanitary areas for the 
people ; and I trust that the flaw having 
been pointed out, the Government will 
give us a promise to deal with the 
matter at some future stage of the Bill. 

*(10.17.) Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. 
Member will read Clause 13 of 
the Amendment Bill he will find that 
the proposals in the Bill are, to some 
extent, applied to rural districts. There 
is no reason why the provisions applying 
to Urban Sanitary districts should not be 
applied to rural districts, and the matter 
will, no doubt, be considered by the 
Select Committee. 

(10.18.) Mr.M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): Might I ask whether the Standing 
Committee on Law, to which this Bill 
is to be referred, will undergo some 
alteration with a view to the considera- 
tion of this Bill? There will, probably, 
be upon that Committee an excess of 
Members who were principally con- 
cerned in the Light Railways Bill of last 
Session. On this occasion I trust there 


will be upon it a considerable number of 
Irish Members representing Irish urban 
districts, seeing that this Bill will affect 
the cities and large towns of Ireland— 
where it is to be hoped it will have con- 
I hope that in con- 


siderable effect. 
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sidering the question of the constitution 
of the Committee the claims of the Irish 
Members to adequate representation will 
be considered. 

*(10.20.) Mr. RITCHIE: This is a 
matter for the Committee of Selection 
and not for me ; but, no doubt, due con- 
sideration will be given to all the 
interests concerned. 

(10.20.) Mr. M. J. KENNY: I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the claims of Scotland will also have to 
be considered, as the Bill will affect many 
districts in Scotland, rural as well as 
urban. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 


to the Committee on Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts Amendment Bill. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee, that they have power 
to consolidate the two Bills into one Bill. 
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ALDERSHOT ROADS BILL.—(No. 298.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

*(10.22.) Tae FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY to tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford) : The object 
of this Bill—which is one of very small 
scope—is to give power to divert certain 
roads and tracks which have become 
dangerous from their proximity to rifle 
ranges at which it has become necessary 
to stop shooting until the diversion can 
be effected. 1 have been in communi- 
cation with several Members respecting 
the provisions of the Bill; and the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) has requested that a plan 
showing exactly what is proposed to be 
done shall be exhibited in the Library of 
the House. This request will be complied 
with. The Bill does not deal with a very 
extended area of land ; but it is necessary 
that rifle practice should continue over 
the area affected, and that the public 
should be protected from the long range 
firing. It is impossible in a Bill of this 
scope to explain the exact changes which 
are proposed. They will form matter for 
consideration in Committee. I propose 
to move that the Bill be referred to a 
Hybrid Committee, so that if any indivi- 
dual thinks he is aggrieved he may have 
the opportunity of being heard by 
counsel or otherwise. I will not detain 
the Committee further, but will simply 
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move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Brodrick.) 


*(10.25.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: 
This Bill is of a very exceptional 
character, because it proposes to stop 
up roads and footpaths over many thou- 
sand acres of land. I do not say at 
present whether this is right or wrong, 
but certainly it ought not to be done 
without great consideration in the in- 
terests of the public; it is sought 
to be effected without that public investi- 
gation in the locality which would be 
deemed necessary in other cases. For 
the present, however, I shall be satisfied 
if the changes are shown in the plan to 
be exhibited in the Library, and if the 
Bill is referred to a Hybrid Committee, 
before whom individuals interested can 
be heard without the necessity of appear- 
ing by counsel. 

(10.27.) Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): It seems to me that the 
stopping of these footpaths must ob- 
viously be to the interest of the public, 
seeing that they are not safe to people 
traversing them by reason of the rifle 
shooting. But I should like to know 
who is to keep up the new roads and 
footpaths when they are established. 
If they are to be used exclusively by the 
military, I think they ought to be kept 
up at the expense of the War Office. 
If, however, they are going to be thrown 
upon the Local Authorities, care ought 
to be taken that they are properly made 
up before they are accepted. 

(10.28.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I was glad to hear 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford, because 
they entirely justify the action I have 
thought it my duty to take, on several 
occasions, in refusing to allow the Bill 
to be taken after midnight. I have 
taken that course more than once, 
holding that the Government should not 
expect to be allowed to take important 
business after midnight when they have 
taken all the time of private Members 
before midnight. I am not going to 
oppose the passage of the measure, be- 
cause I think it will probably be in the 
interest of the public. 1 cannot, however, 
accept the proposition laid down by the 
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hon. Member for Basingstoke, who says it 
is in the interest of the public to stop 
the footpaths for the reason that if they 
used them they might get shot. It 
seems to me a most extraordinary 
doctrine that we should stop up footpaths 
because certain gentlemen, military or 
otherwise, want to shoot at long rapges. 
But I presume these alterations have in 
view the arrangements of the Rifle 
Association as well as those of the 
regular Military Authorities. It is im- 
possible to criticise the proposals of the 
Government until we have the plan be- 
fore us, and I am glad the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill has promised to 
place a map in the Library. I think, 
however, that attention ought to be 
called to the exceptional power that is 
taken in the Bill to suspend occasionally 
existing rights of way. That seems to 
mea very novel proceeding which the 
Committee ought to carefully examine 
into. Then there is the clause which 
deals with compensation for the stopping 
up or the diversion of rights of way. 
The Board of Agriculture is to hold an 
inquiry and award such compensation as 
it may think just out of money to be 
provided by Parliament. I should have 
thought the President of the Board of 
Agriculture had his hands full already ; 
but whether that is so or not, I object to 
the proposal to do away with the open 
inquiry in the locality which usually 
takes place when there is any question 
of the stopping up of public rights of 
way, and to place the matter in the 
hands of officials in any one of the 
Departments of the State. Where rights 
of way are in question, the Local Authori- 
ties, such as the County Councils, ought 
to be represented, and have their say. 
However, these matters may very pro- 
perly be left to the examination and con- 
sideration of the Select Committee. I 
hope the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill will see that the Committee is so 
comprised that it will give a fair hearing 
to all parties interested. 

(10.32.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.) : 
I feel obliged to make a few comments 
on this piece-meal legislation. There are 
ranges in other places besides Aldershot. 
I think it would be far more business- 
like for the Government to bring in a 
Bill giving the Crown power to take 
land, and to pay for it in the ordinary way. 
I utterly fail to see why persons whose 
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rights are taken away by the Crown or 
the Government should be sent to a 
State Board, while persons whose land is 
taken by a Railway Company can have re- 
course to the law. Why hasthe machinery 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act been thrown overboard, and this 
perfectly new and undefined machinery 
adopted ? 

(10.35.) Mr. BRODRICK: The hon. 
Member has, I think, overstated the 
change proposed to be made.. The Board 
of Agriculture merely replaces the old 
Land Commission, and takes over the 
duties of that Board. In reply to my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Jeffreys), the roads pro- 
posed to be made are award roads of 
1826, and the Highway Boards are quite 
ready to take them over. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of seven Mem- 
bers:—Four to be nominated by the 
House, and three by the Committee ‘of 
Selection. 


ELECTORAL DISABILITIES (NAVAL, 
MILITARY, AND POLICE) BILL, 
(No. 146.) COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

*(10.36.) Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : 
I beg to move the Instruction which 
stands in my name. The Bill seeks to 
remove disabilities in the case of certain 
classes only. My Instruction would 
extend the principle of the Bill to its 
logical conclusion, and if it is adopted, 
the Committee will be enabled to afford 
relief in the case of railway servants, 
merchant sailors, artisans, and others, 
who are at the present time in many 
cases disqualified. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert clauses in the 
Bill to remove the disabilities attaching to 
voters who have been absent from their qualify- 
ing premises under any contract of service or 
in the execution of a public duty.—(Mr. Whit- 
more.) 

(10.37.) Mr. CHANCE: I should 
have thought that on a Bill of this im- 
portance the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in charge of the measure 
would have vouchsafed some explanation. 
Personally, I do not think the Instruc- 
tion goes far enough or meets the whole 
difficulty. I object to the entire framing 
of the Bill The difficulty which exists 
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under the present franchise is that any 
householder must, to qualify himself 
for a‘ yote, be in occupation of the 
premises for the whole of the quali- 
fying period. While voluntary absence 
for six, seven, or eight months does not 
disqualify a man, absence on duty—the 
absence of a policeman or a sailor who 
has signed articles, even for one day— 
disqualifies a man for a whole year. The 
simplest way of dealing with the question 
would have been to make it an amend- 
ment of the general law, and get rid of 
this absurd doctrine that compulsory 
absence for 24 hours is a bar to the 
franchise. A great many people are 
subjected to disability, and I fail to see 
why only some men should be singled 
out for exceptional favour. Some ex- 
planation is necessary before the House 
can wisely permit the Second Reading 
to be taken. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This is not the 
Second Reading. The question is, 
whether this Instruction should be 
given to the Committee. 

Mr. CHANCE: I desire to know 
why the Irish Police, for instance, 
should receive this favourable treatment, 
while other persons with far greater 
interest in the locality should be 
omitted from consideration. The Irish 
policeman is liable to be shifted from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and under this Bill it would be possible 
for one to qualify in a county ,where the 
election was pretty close—one of the 
divisions of Tyrone, for example. All 
that is necessary is that he should be 
there on the 20th of July, 1890, and the 
20th of July, 1891. Why are seamen 
omitted from consideration by the Bill? 
Everyone knows that seamen are com- 
pelled to sign articles in the Merchant 
Service, and that they commit an offence 
if they absent themselves from service. 
It is held, however, that absence for a 
single week in a coasting steamer would 
be a disqualification. It seems to me 
absurd to bring in a Bill dealing 
with policemen and military, and to 
leave out of consideration seamen who 
are absent under articles. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I must ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to speak to the 
Instruction before the House. 

Mr. CHANCE: May I point out that 
I am showing that certain classes of men 
have been omitted from consideration ? 
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*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I accept 
the Instruction. 

Mr. CHANCE: Yes; but you will 
allow discussion. There is another 
question which I do not think the In- 
struction raises, and that is the question 
of the right of a voter to vote at a polling 
booth which is not in his own polling 
district. That right is reasonably given 
by the Bill to two classes of people, and 
I suggest to the Mover of the Instruc- 
tion that his Instruction ought to be 
widened so as to give the right to other 
classes of persons, such as engine 
drivers and railway servants, who may 
find it difficult to be in their own polling 
district on the polling day. There is a 
third class of persons whom the In- 
struction ought to include, and they 
are the persons who have renewed—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Gentleman, but I must 
point out to him that the Instruction 
only refers to persons who are absent 
under any contract of service or in the 
execution of their duty. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am arguing that 
the Instruction ought to be widened. 
I think the Instruction ought not 
only to remove the bar to the right 
to vote, but should give facilities to 
vote, such as the Bill affords to 
two classes of individuals. Other 
persons ought to be afforded quite 
as great facilities for voting as police- 
men and soldiers. I submit that, under 
the Instruction, it would not be open for 
the Committee to make that alteration, 
and I hope the hon. Member (Mr. Whit- 
more) will re-consider his Instruction or 
will at least inform the House he is not 
adverse to an Amendment of the In- 
struction which would make the matter 
clearer and enable persons to get not 
only one advantage, but all theadvantages 
which the Bill proposes to give. 

*(10.49.) Sm R. WEBSTER: If the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had been 
present at the Debate on the Second 
Reading he would know that this Bill 
has been introduced at the request of the 
Revising Barristers in various parts of 
the country, who think it very hard that 
persons away on duty for four months 
should lose their vote. On the Second 
Reading the hon. Member for Chelsea 
suggested that the Bill should be ex- 
tended to all contracts of service, and, on 
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behalf of the Government, acquiescence 
with that view was given. Amendments 
have been put upon the Paper to carry 
out that intention. If seamen come within 
the words I have put down, namely, 
“in the performance of any duty of his 
office, employment, or service,” they will 
be included in the Bill. It has been 
suggested that railway servants ought to 
have some special privileges. So far as 
railway servants have to be absent from 
their homes for the qualifying period, 
they will be included in the Bill. Then 
it is suggested that, in addition, there 
should be facilities for these men to vote 
at places other than their own polling 
districts. I have made some inquiry, 
and I have found there is no practical 
grievance. It is not desirable to extend 
the power of voting at other polling 
places more than is absolutely necessary, 
and I am informed that railway men 
will, as arule, be able to vote some time 
between the hours of 8 and 8. 

*(10.51.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says there is no, practical 
grievance as regards railway men. He 
is mistaken. Numbers of railway ser- 
vants are unable to vote in consequence 
of being sent away before the day of 
election, and being unable to return to 
their homes until after the day of polling. 
I see great practical difficulty in dealing 
with the matter: but it ought to be 
possible ; and might, if we could provide 
that all elections should take place on the 
same day. In that case there would 
be no difficulty in enabling railway 
servants to poll in constituencies in which 
they happened to be at the time of the 
election ; their ballot papers being trans- 
mitted to their own constituencies. 

(10.53.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I con- 
sider the Bill is a very useful 
one, and therefore it is one to 
which I should not like to see any 
strenuous opposition made. As far as it 
goes, it accomplishes a very desirable 
object, but, at the same time, it is 
necessary to point out that the measure 
would never have been necessary but for 
the decision of the Queen’s Bench in 

England in the case of “King against 
Mitchell.” That decision as regards 
soldiers and sailors was distinctly dis- 
sented from in Ireland by the Irish 
Court of Appeal ; but,in order to promote 
uniformity in the franchise in the three 
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countries, the Irish Court were with great 
reluctance bound to follow the English 
case. The result has been a state of 
things in Ireland which even the 
Instruction of the hon. Member for 
Chelsea does not meet. In a recent case 
in Ireland, as regards sailors, there was 
the most unnatural construction of ‘the 
law that perhaps any Court ever gave. 
The Irish Judges have declared that if a 
sailor takes passage on the night mail 
from Belfast to Barrow-in-Furness, or 
from one little coasting station in Ireland 
to another little coasting station in 
Scotland or England, under articles by 
which he can be compelled to go on 
board under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
he is disqualified. 

Str R. WEBSTER: That is dealt with 
in the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, under the 
Bill he may be absent for not more than 
four months from his home. 

Sm. R. WEBSTER: The four months 
applies to all persons. It is not thought 
right to give a greater extension to one 
class of men than to another. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: A pure fallacy. 
If a man lets his house furnished during 
thesummer, andoccupiesitduring the rest 
of the year it is considered a very hard 
thing that he should lose the franchise. 
That man, however, puts another family 
into his house. The sailor, on the other 
hand, continues to pay his rates and 
taxes, and his wife and children remain 
in possession of the premises. The two 
cases are wholly different, and I suggest 
that the four months’ analogy which has 
been imported into the law, is an entirely 
false one. Why should the man who 
returns home within the four monthsretain 
the franchise, whilst the man who is 
absent for five or six months loses it? The 
real test ought to be constructive occupa- 
tion of the premises. If a man, through 
his wife and family, remain in occupa- 
tion of the house, he ought not to lose 
his vote. This is a seafaring nation. 
The English people owe their greatness 
and potentiality to their seafaring 
character. I hope the Government will 
recognise that four months is a pernicious 
limit and will re-consider their decision. 
I welcome the change in this Bill, 
although I believe that from a Party 
point of view it may injure us in Derry, 
where the Militiamen, who are mostly 
Nationalists, are generally shipped to 
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some place in the South of England 
when the day of election comes. Let us 
try to come to an agreement on 
the Bill by providing that where a 
man remains in constructive occupation 
of his premises, and is, as Gilbert would 
say, “a pure and blameless ratepayer,” 
he shall not lose his vote by reason of 
absence from home. I therefore propose 
to add to the words of the hon. Member 
for Chelsea— : 

‘* Or in other cases where the voter, notwith- 
standing kis personal absence, has been in 


constructive occupation of the qualifying 
premises.” 


You have not in England that keen 
watch kept upon the register—that 
attack upon it which obtains in Ulster. 
In Derry and Belfast you may find men 
watching the Police Courts with the sole 
object of discovering those persons who, 
being charged with drunkenness, are 
imprisoned because they cannot pay the 
fine. One consequence attaching to this 
imprisonment is the loss of the franchise. 
It may be that the House may take upa 
hoity-toity, virtuous attitude, as the 
House sometimes does, and say there 
should be no sympathy with drunkards ; 
bu it should be observed this depriving 
a man of the franchise is not because he 
happened to be drunk, but because he 
has not 5s. to pay the fine and prevent 
imprisonment. The rich drunkard goes 
about his business, and enjoys his fran- 
chise ; but the poor man must go to 
prison until his friends raise the money 
to pay his fine, and for this he loses his 
electoral right. This is one of the cases 
the Bill does not cover. If weare going 
to deprive a man of the franchise for 
little lapses of this kind, that is 
reducing the franchise to an absurdity. 
It,is an odious state of things, and not to 
be tolerated. In England the view of 
the Revising Barristers is to extend the 
franchise so far as possible within the 
law ; but in Ireland the case is wholly 
different, and the object of the Revising 
Barrister is to cut the throat of the 
franchise. The Revising Barristers in 
Ireland are nominated by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and of the 20 appointed last 
October 18 were Tories. These men 
make a shambles of their Judgment 
Seat ; you can see them with the chop- 
ping block at hand looking out for the 
head of ‘every Nationalist in Ulster. 


You may tell from the name of a man 
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whether he is a Nationalist. The 
O’Mahoneys, the Murphys, the Dono- 
vans, and such like, you may rely are 
Nationalists. But when you light upon 
a man with the name of Blenkinsop or 
something of that kind in the North of 
Ireland, then you may safely put him 
down asa ‘ory. Any man with know- 
ledge of the country knows the politics 
of a man as he comes up in these narrow 
divisions, and the partisan action of these 
Revising Barristers has become a 
scandal in Ireland. The Amendment I 
propose is to add at the end of the 
Instruction— 

“Or in other cases where a voter, notwith 
standing his personal absence, has been in 


constructive occupation of the qualifying pre- 
mises.”” 


*(11.5.) Mr. SPEAKER: I do not 
think that would be in order. The Bill 
is to exempt from disqualification to be 
on the register those persons of three 
classes who are disqualified by reason 


of absence, namely, the Military, 
Naval, and Police Forces, acting 
under authority, and to provide 


that absence under such circumstances 
should not be a disqualification. The 
Instruction now proposes to extend this 
to other persons who might be acting 
under contract of service ; but I do not 
think it would be in order to attach to 
that provisions as to occupation, the 
lodgers’ franchise registration, or other 
matters connected with the franchise, 
but apart from the purpose of the Bill. 
(11.6.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : It is per- 
fectly true, Sir, that the Bill deals.only 
with the Naval, Military, and Police 
Forces ; but the Amendment which the 
Government have accepted proposes to 
remove the disability also in the case of 
those absent from thé qualifying 
premises under any contract of service ; 
and my suggestion is that the disqualifi- 
cation should be removed where persons 
have been absent generally, provided 
they have had a constructive occupancy 
through their wives and families. 
*(11.7.) Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend 
from that no Instruction would be 
required. I think that an Amendment 
providing that a contract of service— 
compulsory service, compelling absence 
from qualifying premises should not be 
held to disqualify—would come within 
the scope of the Bill, and if within the 
scope of the Bill, would be in order. 
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(11.7.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Of course, 
Sir, if you rule that I should be in order 
in moving my Amendment in Com- 
mittee, that will quite satisfy me. 

(11.8.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): Ido not understand from your 
views, Sir, that this Amendment would be 
inorder, but, that on the contrary, it would 
be altogether outside the scope of the 
Bill, and so could not be taken into con- 
sideration in Committee. In respect to 
the Amendment, I submit as a point of 
order that it is really a new Instruction, 
and not an addition to the Motion we 
have now before us, and so, in any case, 
notice of -it should appear on the Paper. 

(11.8.) Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : 
On the question of order, Sir, I presume 
we are entitled to alter the title of the 
Bill and its contents ? 

(11.9.) Sm R. WEBSTER: May I 
point out that the Bill does not in any 
way affect or alter the law as to the 
qualifying occupation, but simply pro- 
poses that where there is a qualifying 
occupation absence under a contract of 
service shall not disqualify. 

*(11.9.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): May I ask whether commercial 
travellers and coachmen wouldcome under 
the exemption from disqualification ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: Yes, if under a 
contract of service. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is the whole 
point, absence from qualifying premises 
under contract of service. 

(11.10.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg): The Government have agreed to 
accept the Instruction by which the 
scope of the Bill will be largely extended 
beyond the original intention, and I 
wish to extend it so as to meet such cases 
as that of railway servants in the locomo- 
tive service. These men—and the num- 
ber is large—leave home on long railway 
journeys before the poll opens and return 
after the poll has closed. I would ask 
the Attorney General if he can see his 
way to introducing in the Bill a provi- 
sion to meet such cases as these, where, 
by the requirements of their occupation, 
men are prevented from the exercise of 
the franchise because they cannot attend 
the poll. Then there is another class 
on whose behalf I make an appeal, Non- 
conformist ministers. They are under 
contracts of service of a very important 
character, which practically disqualify 
them from the exercise of the franchise, 
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Ispeak more particularly of the Wesleyan 
Body, though my remarks may apply 
to other Nonconformist ministers. The 
rule in the Wesleyan Church is that the 
minister shall stay three years in the 
district to which he is appointed, and 
then he is transferred, perhaps, to the 
other end of the Kingdom. Those 
changes of residence disqualify, and I 
would ask is it not possible to arrive at 
some arrangement by which these men, 
who may be counted by the thousand— 
men of education such as it is desirable 
to have on the register—may exercise the 
franchise under their terms of service ? 


(11.12.) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
There is another class of men for whom 
I desire to say a word. The Bill provides 
that a policeman absent on duty may 
record his vote in a booth other than 
the one to which, as an ordinary voter, 
he should go. Now, in boroughs such 
as Sunderland, there may be 60 or 70 
polling booths, and as many Returning 
Officers and clerks. These officials, as a 
matter of fact, have no means of voting, 
because they cannot leave the booth 
where they are employed. Unless the 
Mayor is in sympathy with a Returning 
Officer, and appoints him to a booth 
where he can register his vote, these 
electors are deprived of the opportunity 
of exercising the franchise at all, unless, 
indeed, by a hurried drive in a cab, 
they can contrive to do this. 


Mr. TOMLINSON: I rise to order, 
Sir. The Bill, I submit, does not affect 
the right to vote, but the right to be on 
the register. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The point is that 
members of the Naval, Military, and 
Police Service are not to be disqualified 
by reason of enforced absence under 
contract of service, and the argument 
is that other classes absent under 
authority should not be precluded from 
voting, and the question is whether 
some means may be devised enabling 
such persons to vote. 


Mr. STOREY : I am obliged to you, 
Sir, for making my meaning clear to the 
hon. Member. By way of bringing the 
matter to an issue, I propose to add, 
when the present Amendment is dis- 
posed of, the words— 


“Or are unable to vote at their polling 
ey owing to the execution of a public 
uty.” 


Mr. Waddy 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Long- 
ford is not in order; does the hon. 
Member move now ? 

Mr. STOREY assented. 


Amendment proposed, to add to the 
proposed Instruction, the words— 

“Or are unable to vote at their polling 
places, owing to the execution of a public 
duty in connection with the election.” 


(11.18.) Sm R. WEBSTER : I think if 
the hon. Member had had an opportunity 
of looking over the Bill, he would have 
seen that, without the necessity of any 
Instruction, he could move his Amend- 
ment to Clause 3. The Instruction has 
reference to Clause 2, and this clause 
provides that the Revising Barrister 
shall not strike off the register soldiers 
and sailors who happen to be absent on the 
Public Service, and the Instruction is to 
extend that provision to other kinds of 
Service referred to in the Debate on the 
Second Reading. What the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland desires is that there 
should be means to enable persons other 
than constables, who may be absent on the 
polling day, to record their votes in other 
than their own district. I believe that 
this would be in order on Clause 3, but, 
in any case, it is clear that it does not 
apply to this Instruction, which has 
reference to removing disqualifications 
to being on the register, not to pre- 
vention from voting. 

(11.20.) Mr. STOREY : That is just 
what I cannot understand. [Cries of 
“Spoken.”] I ask permission of the 
House to point out that this is a Bill to 
remove the disabilities of persons in 
the Naval, Military and Police Forces, and 
this is dealt with in Clause 2. 

*Smr R. WEBSTER: As to the register. 

Mr. STOREY : But suppose they are 
registered, how does Clause 3 deal with 
any other persons than those dealt with 
in Clause 2? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
CrarkE, Plymouth): It is another sub- 
ject. 

: Mr. STOREY: Do I understand that, 
notwithstanding that Clause 2 deals with 
naval, military and police duties, it is 
the opinion of the Attorney General, 
which I hope may be fortified by the 
ruling of the Chair, that I shall be en- 
abled to move, on Clause 3, that theability 
to vote in other booths than their own 
shall also be allowed to civil persons or 
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others than those in the Naval, Military 
and Police Services persons engaged in 
the conduct of elections ? 

*(11.23.) Sm R. WEBSTER: It is 
not for me to express an opinion, but I 
should have thought, subject to the ruling 
of the Chair, that it would be open to the 
hon. Member when we are dealing with 
Clause 3 to put down such an Amend- 
ment. At any rate, it has nothing to do 
with the present Instruction. 


(11.23.) Mr. STOREY: On a point 
of order, Sir, I would ask whether I 
should be in order, on Clause 3, in moving 
the Amendment I have put into your 
hands ? 

*(11.24.) Mr. SPEAKER: The former 
part of the Bill deals with qualification 
for the register. Clause 3 will confer 
the ability to vote to men so qualified 
under the Bill if, in the execution of 
duty, they are in other polling places 
than their own. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it might be competent 
for the hon. Member to raise the point 
on Clause 3. 

(11.25.) Mr. COURTNEY: With 
great respect, I submit it is a point upon 
which 1 do not find myself able to agree 
with the Attorney General. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: I daresay I am 
wrong ; I only stated my own opinion. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Clause 3 enables 
a constable who is sent on duty toa 
particular booth to vote at that booth, 
although it is not his polling place ; but 
he does so, being sent by superior 
authority he cannot resist, and he is 
unable to record his vote except under 
the permission this Bill gives him. 
Returning Officers and clerks voluntarily 
accept their duties ; they are not under 
a contract of service which requires 
them to undertake particular duties. 
Clause 2 effects the removal of the dis- 
ability which rests upon a man through 
absence from qualifying premiscs 
through duties under his contract of 
service, and ensures his being placed 
upon the register. Clause 3 deals with 
the special position of constables who, 
when on duty, are permitted to vote at 
the nearest polling place. Without 
enlightenment I do not now possess, I 
do not see how the Amendment con- 
nects itself with this clause, or how in 
Committee it could be extended in this 
way. An Instruction would be necessary 
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‘to effect this, and it should be a new 
Instruction, not an Amendment to the 
present one. It is new matter entirely, 
to be dealt with at the proper time and 
after notice. 

*(11.26.) Mr. SPEAKER: Then 
arises this difficulty: There will 
be no opportunity of putting down 
notice of an Instruction. The other 
Instructions are out of order; the hon. 
Member cannot move an Instruction 
now without notice, and the present 
Instruction being disposed of, I leave 
the Chair, and the hon. Member will be 
shut out from his opportunity of moving. 

*(11.28.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): To give an 
opportunity for clearing up the matter, 
I beg to move the adjournment of the 
Debate. We have, as Liberals, no objec- 
tion to this increase of voting power to 
soldiers, seamen, and police, but we in- 
sist that whatever increased ability you 
give to these classes shall be extended to 
all, and with this I understand the 
Attorney General agrees, from the 
words of an Amendment he has given 
notice of to Clause 2, for he proposes to 
introduce the words “performance of any 
duty of his office or employment,” strik- 
ing out words which restrict and limit. 
That, no doubt, enlarges the scope of the 
Bill in the direction we desire on this 
side. The other Instructions are out of 
order, but it is important that uncertain- 
ties should be cleared up, so that when 
we get into Committee we shall meet 
with no difficulty in moving Amend- 
ments that shall give to all other persons 
equal facilities to those that are to be 
extended to soldiers, seamen, and police, 
or others under “contract of service.” 
There is no mention of “contract of 
service” in the Amendment of the 
Attorney General to Clause 2; he 
says, “performance ofany duty of his office 
oremployment.” If these words are em- 
bodied in the Bill it is only reasonable 
that facilities for ability to record the vote 
should be as much included as facilities to 
getonthe Register. Ourcontention is that 
Wesleyan ministers, commercial travel- 
lers, railway guards, engineers, and 
others should have equal facilities for 
voting with the Army, Navy, and Police. 


‘ Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
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*(11.30.) Mr. CAUSTON : Isecond het 
Motion of my hon. Friend. I do it because 
I think this is a tinkering bit of piece- 
meal legislation, and I hold that the Go- 
vernment ought to have a further oppor- 
tunity of considering this Bill. I can 
quite understand its being brought in by 
a private Member for private purposes ; 
but I cannot understand the Government 
introducing this incomplete Bill, after 
the speech of the Solicitor General at 
Westminster a short time since, when he 
said— 

‘* He hoped it might be in the power of the 
present Government to deal with the subject of 
registration. He had always said in the House 
of Commons and on the platform that when 
Parliament had made up its mind as to the par- 
ticular class of persons who should enjoy the 
franchise, it was their duty to see that it was 

_rendered as easy a8 possible for every indivi- 
dual belonging to that class to obtain and keep 
the privileges.” 

I well know that on the question of 
registration the Government are divided. 
The Solicitor General speaks one way at 
Westminster, and almost at the same 
time, at Hull, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is saying that a Registration 
Bill “ would mean a new distribution of 
political power once more tinkering with 
the Constitution,” and “ attempting once 
more to pick our Constitution to pieces.” 
I repeat that this Bill is only tinkering 
with the subject, and I hope we shall be 
supported in the Motion for adjournment. 

*(11.33.) Sir R. WEBSTER: I hope 
my hon. Friend will not persist in that 
Motion. The hon. Member who has just 
spoken has not heard this Debate—— 

*Mr. CAUSTON : I have heard every 
word. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: There have been 
from all sides of the House speeches in 
support of this Bill. I brought it in at 
the request of Revising Barristers from 
many parts of the country. 

Mr. STOREY : Not from the North. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I expressed my 
willingness to accept this Instruction, in 
consequence of a pledge given during 
the Debate on the Second Reading, and 
I hoped that it would meet the wishes 
of hon. Members. 

(11.34.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I support the Motion for 
adjournment. I differ from the state- 


ment of the Attorney General, that the 
Government are fulfilling the promise 
made on the Second Reading Debate. 
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If my memory serves me aright, during 
that Debate the Government promised to 
allow the Bill to be so extended as to meet 
the case of all classes of society, and not 
merely those originally mentioned in it. 
Now, we are in somewhat of a difficulty. 
The Chairman’of Committees has frankly 
told us that he should, in Committee, 
consider himself bound to the original 
clauses, and that he would not be able to 
admit the Amendments we desire to 
have accepted. If the Government 
agree to the adjournment they will be 
able to bring up an Instruction of their 
own, which will apply to persons who 
are at present debarred from voting by 
their calling on the day of polling, and 
who are in identically the same position 
as the soldier, the sailor, and the police- 


man. 

(11.36.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I am 
in favour of the Bill and of the Instruc- 
tion, on the broad principle that I am in 
favour of universal suffrage. If it be 
extended to women, I shall be the 
better pleased. There seems, however, 
to be a considerable amount of doubt as 
to where we now stand in respect of 
this particular Instruction ; and I think 
that, under the circumstances, the 
Attorney General can hardly resist the 
Motion for Adjournment. There is a 
great question as to how far we are 
committed, and as to whether it will be 
possible in Committee to introduce 
Amendments for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect an Instruction which the 
Government have declared themselves to 
be in favour of accepting. If the 
Government accept the Motion for Ad- 
journment, they will have time to con- 
sider the very reasonable protest which 
has been made on this side of the House. 
Of course, we know that the Tories 
would be the last Party in the world to 
do injustice to any class of people, and, 
therefore, 1 am not without hope that 
the Attorney General will accept this 
Motion. Iam rather fogged about this 
business. I have listened attentively 
to what has gone on, especially with 
reference to one class of persons, I mean 
the Wesleyan ministers. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question before the House is the Motion 
for Adjournment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I did not intend 
to travel beyond the limits of that 
Motion. I can only say that if the 
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consideration to the case of the special 
hardship on Wesleyan ministers. Wes- 
leyans form a not inconsiderable portion 
of my constituents, and I do, in their 
interests, urge the Attorney General to 
accept this Motion. I should like the 
Attorney General to tell us frankly upon 
what reasonable ground this Resolution 
for Adjournment can possibly be re- 
sisted. Can the Solicitor General, with 
all his deepness, get up and pose as an 
arbitrator between the Chairman of 
Committees and yourself, Sir? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is travelling beyond the 
scope of the Debate. The Question is 
that the Debate be now adjourned. 


(11.42.) Mr. WADDY: We are dis- 
tinctly told—and we have to thank the 
Chairman of Committees for this infor- 
mation—that the particular class of 
persons whom we are desirous of bring- 
ing under the operation of this clause 
cannot be so dealt with by means of this 
Instruction, and that it will be necessary 
to alter the Instruction. I, therefore, 
submit that it is desirable that the De- 
bate should be adjourned. I have no de- 
sire to obstruct this Bill. (Oh, oh! 7 
Hon. Members opposite cry, “Oh, oh!” 
Possibly they know a good deal more of 
my mind than I do myself, and certainly 
if one may judge from their votes they 
know more of it than they do of their 
own mind. We are anxious to accept 
this Bill, but we want to extend 
its scope, and that cannot be done 
unless this Motion for adjournment 
is agreed to. Its acceptance would 
enable the Government to formulate 
such an Instruction as would en- 
sure to all classes the right which we 
wish them to have. I earnestly hope 
that my hon. Friend will press his 
Motion, if necessary, toa Division ; and if 
the Government refuse to agree to it 
I warn them that it will make the 
subsequent progress of the Billa great 
deal more difficult. 


(11.45.) Sm E. CLARKE: It has 
been asked why the Government object 
to this Motion for an adjournment. It 
is because the Government are anxious 
that a practical step should be taken in 
the direction of pressing forward a Bill, 
with regard to which both sides of the 
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Government accept this Motion for Ad- | 
journment, they will be able to give, 
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House are united. No one can object 
to the Instruction which is now under 
discussion, and which has been brought 
in in consonance with the promises made 
during the Second Reading of the 
Debate. 

(11.46.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): Icannot altogether 
agree with what has fallen from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as to what 
occurred in the course of the Debate on 
the Motion for the Second Reading of this 
Bill. I do not remember that any desire 
was then expressed that the widening 
of the scope of this Bill should be con- 
fined to any particular class, as is done in 
this Instruction, which undoubtedly con- 
fines its operation to persons in particular 
circumstances, and persons who are 
absent from home under orders from 
other people. 

Sir E. CLARKE: Those are the only 
people who under the law can be dis- 
qualified. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
That is a satisfactory definition if, as I 
understand the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, no one is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of having his name placed on the 
Register in consequence of absence from 
home except those who are under orders 
from other people. Then Ithink weshall be 
satisfied, and if that is the legal decision 
no more is to be said on the matter. I 
am anxious that this matter should be 
clearly defined, and that all the persons 
whose cases have been referred to by 
my hon. Friend should be covered in 
this Instruction. 


_ *(11.50.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I think 
an adjournment would afford the Go- 
vernment an opportunity of considering 
whether the scope of Clause 3 could 
not be enlarged, so as to give facilities 
to other classes of persons to vote. If 
the Government will bring in a 
clause of enlarged scope I am sure 
that it will receive full support 
from this side of the House. I appeal 
to the Government to give us this 
opportunity of enlarging the operation of 
the Bill. Iam as anxious as anyone that 
the Bill should pass. 
(11.52.) Mr. STOREY : The Solicitor 
General seems to think that this Bill is 
supported by Members in all parts of the 
House. I can tell him frankly that, 
for my part, I do not agree with the Bill, 
3 X 
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at all. To use a northern vernacular, 
I think it is a silly little Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not the Question before the House. 


Mr. STOREY: I beg your pardon, 
Sir. I did not understand — 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Debate has been 
considerably strained. The Question 
really before the House is the Motion for 
adjournment. 

Mr. STOREY : Very well, Sir; I will 
address myself to that. We ask for an 
adjournment because Clause 3 does not 
enable us to secure for others than 
soldiers, sailors, and policemen these 
voting facilities. The Chairman of 
Committees insinuated, in a delicate 
manner, that ifin Committee we propose 
this Amendment he would have to rule 
it out of order. That leads me to say 
we are placed between the devil and the 
deep sea. I do not use the word 
offensively. Of course, we may get rid 
of the former individual, but we cannot 
get rid of the deep sea, and I submit 
that this adjournment is necessary to 
enable us to get the Instruction 
amended. I do not stand so much upon 
the case of Dissenting ministers, nor do 
I rest my argument upon the case of the 
railway guards. I ask the Attorney 
General whether, under his Instruction, 
a policeman at the door of the polling 
booth will be able 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have already told the hon. Gentleman 
that he is not in order. The Question 
before the House is the adjournment of 
the Debate. 

Mr. STOREY : I will not trouble the 
House further. I do not think it would 
be possible to amend the Instruction at 
this minute, and, therefore, I support the 
Motion for the Adjournment, so that the 
Government may itself draw up an 
amended Instruction which will cover 
the case of soldiers, sailors, and police- 
men, as well as the other classes to whom 
reference has been made. 

(11.59.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid) : I hope it will not be necessary to 
force this to a Division. Seeing that it 





is now just upon 12 o’clock, I think the 

Government might agree to this Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It is 

only one minute to 12, and as the Debate 

must stand adjourned at midnight, I 

think possibly it will be agreed on all 
Mr. Storey 
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sides that there is no necessity to divide 
upon this Question. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


BARRACKS [CONSOLIDATED FUND.] 


Resolution [20th June] reported. 


“That it is expedient to authorise the charge 
on, and issue out of, the Consolidated Fund of 
any deficiency which there may be in the 
moneys provided by Parliament for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of any sums 
borrowed by the Treasury, under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session for building 
and enlarging barracks and camps in the 
United Kingdom and in certain Colonies.” 


Resolution read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

It being Midnight, the Debate s 
adjourned. ; 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 249.) COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether the Government have decided 
on any action in relation to the Motion I 
made last night? I should like to know 
how soon they hope to put down Amend- 
ments to my Bill? I would suggest 
that it is only reasonable that we should 
know as early as possible what their 
Amendments are to be. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappex, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I may inform the hon. Member 
that if he will put down his Bill for 
Monday the Government will be pre- 
pared with their Amendments. 

Committee deferred till Wednesday 
2nd July. 


STRIKES BILL.—(No. 174.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CROWN (VACA. 
TION OF SEATS) BILL.—(No. 136.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
atter Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 25th June, 1890. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 300.) 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 


(12.35.) Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s): 1 beg to move at the end of 
Clause 3 to add— 

“Or unless he proves with respect to every 
such incorrect or misleading statement that it 
was in reference to some matter or thing which 
was known to one or more of the other Directors 
and not disclosed to him.” 


The object of this Amendment is to pro- 
vide that, in the event of misleading 
statements having been made by indivi- 
duals which were not disclosed to the 
Directors generally, an individual 
Director to whom such statements were 
not made known should not be damnified. 
I submit that this isa reasonable pro- 
tection to persons who are induced to 
become Directors, and unless such a 
provision is made I do not see how any 
individual is to protect himself against a 
false representation. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line ‘4, at the end of Clause 3, to 
insert the words ‘Or unless he proves with 
respect to every such incorrect or misleading 
statement that it was in reference to some 
matter or thing which was known to one or 
more of the other Directors and not disclosed 
to him.”—(Afr. Murphy.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(12.39.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &ec.): No doubt the case to which the 
hon. Member alludes may be a hard case, 
but I think that every Director before he 
gives his name to a prospectus is bound 
to do something to ascertain the truth of 
the statements he is putting forw:rd. 
Even if he is not personally guilty it is 
better that he should suffer than that 
the public should be defrauded. If 
these words are inserted a Director will 
simply plead ignorance. I take it thata 
man who gets £200 or £300 a year for 
the mere use of his name should not be 
absolved from the consequences of any 
misleading effect which the use of his 
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name may have had, so far as the public 
are concerned. 

(12.40.) Mr. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouth, W.): I hope the hon. Member 
will not press the Amendment. He 
must have forgotten what the provisions 
of the Bill are, and that they require 
every Director, before giving the sanction 
of his name, to have made every reason- 
able inquiry and examination. Surely, 
in regard toa statement made in a pro- 
spectus with a view to obtaining money 
from the public, it is not too much te 
require that those authorising it shall 
have made reasonable inquiry before they 
allow their names to go forth. 


(12.41.) Mr. ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I, for one, must 
oppose the Amendment in every possible 
way, on the ground that it would legalise 
the very thing which the Bill is intended 
to prevent. 

*(12.42) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I also think that the words of this 
Amendment would afford too much pro- 
tection to a careless or even a fraudulent 
Director. It would open the door to 
endless fraud, for a Director would not 
only take no steps whatever to obtain 
information as to the misleading state- 
ments in the prospectus, but might even, 
if a substantial man, take care, by 
making an agreement with his impe- 
cunious colleagues on the Board, that 
the statements should not be disclosed 
to him, with the effect, if this Amend- 
ment were assented to now, of his being 
thus enabled to evade all liability for 
them. 

(12.43.) Mr. MURPHY: I beg to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(12.44.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I have placed the following 
Amendment upon the Paper—to add at 
the end of Clause 3 the following words :— 

‘*(c.) In this section the word ‘expert’ 
includes any person whose official position or 
special knowledge gives authority to a state- 
ment made by him, and the expression ‘ mis- 
leading statement’ means a statement which is 
so made as by suppression of fact or ambigui y 
to create a fulse impression.” 

A general concurrence of opinion has been 
expressed that some Amendment in this 
direction is required, in order to provide 
some legal definition of the word 
“expert,” which has never received any 
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judicial interpretation. In order to meet 
some formal objections which have been 
suggested to me, I propose to leave out 
the word “ position,” and to substitute 
the word “ professional” for “ special,” 
and to move the Amendment in that 
modified form. As to the second part of 
my Amendment, the expression “ mis- 
leading statement” is equally without 
judicial interpretation, and the fear is 
that every Director would be at the mercy 
of any discontented shareholder, who 
would say that he had, in fact, been 
misled by the prospectus, and that there- 
fore it must be considered to have been 
misleading. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 14, at the end of Clause 3, to 
jasert, as anew Sub-section, the words— 

(c.) “In this section the word “expert ” 
includes any person whose official or pro- 
fessional knowledge gives authority to a 
statement made by him, and the expres- 
sion ‘‘ misleading statement” means a 
statement which is so made as by sup- 
pression of fact or ambiguity to create 
a false impression.””"—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


(4.48.) Mr. WARMINGTON : I think 
it would bea matter of convenience if 
my hon. Friend would consent to divide 
the Amendment, seeing :that different 
considerations apply to the first part 
from those which apply to the second. 
If my hon. Friend will, in the first place, 
move his Amendment down to the words 
“by him” I will not personally make 
any objection to it, as it seems to me 
that it may be a guide as to the definition 
of the liability. 

*(4.49.) Mr. TOMLINSON: I am 
quite willing to divide the Amendment, 
as suggested. I, therefore, beg leave to 
withdraw it, with the view of moving 
the first half down to the word “him.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, to insert the words “ In 
this section the word ‘expert’ includes any 
person whose official or professional knowledge 
gives authority;to a statement made by him.”’— 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(4.50.) Sm R. LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I certainly regard this 
Amendment as a very important one, 
and a very serious doubt occurs to me 

Mr. Tomlinson 
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it. When the subject was under discus- 
sion some time ago there was a distinct 
pledge given to the House by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade that when 
the Bill was taken into another House 
those in charge of it would take care 
that a definition of the word “expert” 
should be inserted, so as to meet the 
objections which have been urged in this 
House. I would suggest to my hon. 
and learned Friend that the words 
originally placed on the Paper, “ official 
position or special knowledge,” would 
be preferable to the amended version 
which he now proposes. I do not think 
that the words “official or professional 
knowledge” are broad enough to meet 
the objections which are made to the use 
of that very indefinite word “expert.” 
Personally, I should like to retain all 
three phrases—“ official,” “special,” and 
“ professional.” I think that all three 
are needed in order to give the full 
meaning of the word “expert,” and I 
would venture tosuggest to my hon. and 
learned Friend, and to the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill, that the real mean- 
ing to be assigned to the word “ expert” 
is of such vital importance that it would 
be advisable to have a conference with 
the President of the Board of Trade on 
the subject. 


*(12.52.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire): We have discussed this 
question seven or eight hours already, 
and voted upon it three or four times. 
I therefore think the time has 
come when the House should arrive 
at some definite conclusion. It does not 
seem to me that the Amendment will do 
either good or harm, for it simply in- 
cludes in the Bill that which the Court 
itself would have introduced by way 
of construction. 


(12.53.) Mr. WARMINGTON : In 
answer to the objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kensington, I may say 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
has already considered these words and 
has assented to the form in which they are 
moved. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE : I desired 
to convey no imputation whatever upon 
the good faith of the President of the 
Board of Trade. On the contrary, I am 
satisfied that whatever pledge he has 





given he will fulfil, 
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(12.54.) Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Old- 
ham): I cannot see that there is any 
objection to the Amendment, and I think 
it is only right we should let the House 
of Lords know what we mean by the 


word “expert.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 
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Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the last Amendment, to insert the 
words— 

‘* And the expression ‘ misleading statement’ 
means a statement which is so made as by sup- 
pression of fact or ambiguity to create a false 
impression.’’—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


(1.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 
37 ; Noes 97.—(Div. List, No. 155.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I would suggest to 
the hon. Member for Longford that the 
Amendment which he has upon the 
Paper might be better proposed in the 
form of a sub-section of Clause 3, other- 
wise nutice would be required for a new 
clause. 

(1.3.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): The object of the Amendment I 
am about to move is one that I trust 
commends itself to the promoters of 
this Bill, and I hope it will be 
agreed to. We know that the modern 
so-called boom in shares began with 
the Guinness boom, in connection with 
brewery shares, in October, 1887. That 
boom was greatly stimulated by the Con- 
version Scheme of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The public invested in 
those shares since the date which I pro- 
pose to appoint in this section.. In 
1888-9, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
passed an Act requiring a certain amount 
of Stamp Duty on every £100 worth of 
shares. Therefore, if this Bill is to do 
anything to meet the difficulties in the 
way, and to capture fraudulent promoters, 
it ought to date from the year 1886. 
What is the good of locking the stable 
door after the steed is stolen? What 
good will it do to shareholders in 
Allsopp’s to know that in future it will 
be impossible for a man in the position 
of Lord Hindlip to do what he did in con- 
nection with these shares? The Con- 
servative Party have now declared them- 
selves strongly in favour of the brewery 
interest, and all their money is invested 
in brewery or distillery shares. I sug- 
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gest that it is vital tothe general body of 
the public, in whose interest the 
Licensing Bill was introduced, that the 
Amendment should be adopted in order 
to prevent swindling by fraudulent pro- 
moters, largely in connection with these 
brewery shares. The matter is not 
confined to brewery shares, The 
Conservative Party is largely a warlike 
party, and we know very well that in 
connection with the Hotchkiss Gun, the 
Gatling Gun, and the Nordenfeldt Gun, 
and a number of other public companies, 
the grossest frauds are being perpetrated. 
I venture to say, since the days of 
Adam, if Adam was connected with 
company promoters, no greater fraud has 
been known to the public than in con- 
nection with the Gatling Gun Company. 
All these companies are shadowed forth 
to the public as companies that have paid 
an enormous interest, and anybody 
who will read their prospectuses will see 
at a glance that if this Bill is passed it 
is, as I say, locking the stable door after 
the steed has been stolen. I should ask, 
what satisfaction is it if I invested 
my money, say in Lord Hindlip’s 
brewery, and he has pocketed his 
three millions, to find, when it 
comes to wanting the money back, 
that, as J. Gould said when he was 
asked to turn up the money that he 
had got in connection with the New 
York frauds, ,“it had gone where the: 
woodbine twined.” That is exactly the 
position of so large a number of the. 
gentlemen connected with company pro- 
moting. I am happy to say that my 
losses have been very slight from the 
whole of them. So my action in this 
matter is purely disinterested. I view the 
matter from a very practital point of 
view. Take water gas. It was boomed 
to the world as a tremendous commo- 
dity which would knock out of time the 
electric light, and coal gas, and every 
other illuminant. £5 shares went up 
to £20, and then suddenly dropped, and 
everybody concerned got about £2 for 
their £5. Ought not the gentleman 
connected with that fraud to be 
unearthed? I suggest that it is 
a very remarkable piece of legislation, 
which proposes, after all‘ the wrong and 
mischief has been done, to say that in 
the future only, forsooth, shall the remedy 
be applied. Then there was the leading 
case of Warner’s Safe Cure. The £10 
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shares went up to £50 before the dealers 
in them knew where they were. And 
Mr. Warner and his gang of American 
sharpers plundered this country in the 
most marvellous American manner. 
When companies of this class are 
allowed to do this sort of thing, there 
must be something rotten in the state of 
Denmark. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who is promoting this Bill 
has put down an Amendment to ear. 
mark his intentions, and to provide that 
the Bill shall only deal with all future 
swindles. It is a remarkable course for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
pursue. I suppose the reason is that 
he has read so much of the doings of 
Warner and Lord Hindlip Allsopp, and 
all that class of persons, that he decided 
that, in future, persons in the peerage, 
who are connected with the brewin 

interest, shall be punished, and that the 
Peers in the past who have committed 
frauds on the public are to go scot free. 
That, in my opinion, is to take a course 
which cannot commend itself to the com- 
mon sense of the House. I really think it 
is a remarkable state of facts that the 
English public do not turn and rend 
these company promoters, whose iniquity 
steams every day in the financial and 
leading newspapers. And to think that 
a Peer of the realm should pocket 
£3,000,000, and then, when it comes to 
be examined how many pounds he has 
allowed to remain in the company, it is 
found that only a paltry few thousands 
are invested, the remainder of the 
£3,000,000 being invested in Goschen 
or Government Stock. That is not a 
credit to the commercial status of this 
country. The fact that this gentleman 
and his friends are not torn to pieces by 
the indignant public shows the very 
remarkable state of numbness to which 
the public have been reduced by this 
system. If there is a class who deserve 
protection it is the class gulled by these 
circulars. I must say the fact of Mem- 
bers of Parliament lending their names 
to this system of company promoting is 
little less than a scandal, and this House, 
if it goes on, will become little less than 
a sty of guinea pigs. Of course, a 
Member of Parliament ought to be 
allowed, like any other man, to follow any 
business he choooses, but what I con- 
demn is that the “M.P.” should be 





blazoned forth and used as a bait to trap 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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the unwary. The widow or the investor 
down in the country, when they see the 
respected name of their Member, or of 
some Member of the Tory Party, just made 
a Peer because of his connection with 
hops, published in association with some 
company, are inspirited with confidence, 
and invest their money. If Members 
of Parliament lend their names to public 
companies, the very name Member of 
Parliament will become almost as odious 
as the name Deputy has become in 
France. We know that in France a Bill 
was introduced to prevent Deputies 
lending their names to such companies, 
I do not know whether the Bill has been 
passed into law, but at any rate it has 
had a most salutary effect on the French 
community, and most of the crawling 
guinea pigs have been sent about their 
business by the electors. Of course, a 
number of these companies may be 
perfectly sound, and I believe a number 
of them are ; but what I contend is that 
the great office to which we are elected 
in this House should not be turned into 
a simple connection with the promotion 
of companies. I see strings of Members 
of Parliament, dozens of them, connected 
with public companies. If you turn to 
the directory of Directors, you will find 
whole strings of Peers and Members of 
Parliament whose names are connected 
with these companies. Therefore, I say 
that what ought to be dealt with is this 
question of promotion in the past. It is 
not sufficient to deal with this evil as if it 
was a future evil. The mischief is 
done. The Conversion Scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer let loose £100,000,000 for 
the purpose of investment. Guinness’s 
boom opened the eyes of shareholders to 
investments offering the chance of 15 
and 20 per cent. We ought to deal with 
the evil as one which commenced upon 
a given date. It would not do to go 
back to the days of the Glasgow Bank, or 
any case of that kind. There is a par- 
ticular time which, in my opinion,ought to 
be taken as the starting point of fraud, 
and on this ground I beg to move the 
Amendment in the form which you have 
suggested, Sir, from the Chair. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the last Amendment, to insert the 
words— 

“Provided always, that this Section shall 
apply to any prospectus or notice issued since 
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the first day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six.”—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(1.20.) Mr. WARMINGTON: I 
cordially concur in the observations of 
_ the hon. Member for Longford, but, at 

the same time, I must explain my posi- 
tion in this matter. In Grand Com- 
mittee I gave an undertaking that the 
action of the Bill should be prospective, 
and I believe I am bound, so far as I can, 
toinsist thatthe Bill should be prospective. 
l have an Amendment on the Paper, 
however, promising that the Bill should 
come into force as soon as possible, and 1 
propose that the Bill shall apply to notices 
and prospectuses issued after Ist of 
October, 1890. I am afraid, therefore, 
I shall not be able to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member, 
but must ask the House to allow the 
Bill to stand as it is, with prospective 
action, and to come into force as soon as 
possible. 

(1.22.) Mr. ISAACSON: I cannot 
possibly see how the measure can be 
made retrospective. But if it only takes 
effect from 1890, I feel sure that it will 
do a great deal of good. I read acalcula- 
tion the other day that in five years 
something like £180,000,000 had been 
absolutely wasted, or, I may say, the 
public have been defrauded out of that 
enormous sum by bogus companies. I 
am extremely sorry that Members on 
both sides of the House should lend 
their names to companies day after day. 
I should have thought the Members of 
the Government would have had enough to 
do to attend to the business of Parliament, 
and I do think they ought not to take 
these offices. I remember some time 
since the Honduras Loan was brought 
out for 8s. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : I 
rise to order. The point is that this Bill 
should be retrospective from the Ist 
October, 1886. 

Mr. ISAACSON: I do not say the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is con- 
nected with a case of that kind, and I 
should be very sorry indeed to say so. 
The only thing I feel is this, that the 
public ought to be protected, and this 
Bill does not go far enough to protect the 
public in the matter of loans. This 
Honduras loan was brought out at 107, 
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and it dwindled down to 13, and the 
man who brought it out had to leave the 
country. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to the retrospective 
character of this Amendment. 

Mr. ISAACSON: I am anxious to 
obey the orders of the Chair. I do not 
see how this Bill is to be made retro- 
spective without filling the Law Courts, 
and giving employment to some 150 
gentlemen of the long robe. 

*(1.26.) Mx. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: 
I could wish for many reasons to vote 
with my hon. and learned Friend, but to 
adopt this Amendment would be a de- 
parture from the usual course of legisla- 
tion. I believe there is no instance, or, 
at any rate, the instances are very rare, in 
which penal legislation has been made 
retrospective. Besides, if you antedate 
its operation why stop at 1885? Why 
not carry it back 10 or even 20 years? 
The one safe ground to take is to make 
the measure prospective. 

*(1.27.) Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: The 
right hon. Gentleman has pointed out 
the weak spot in the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford is apparently 
directed against one or two companies to 
which he has strong objection. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Two or three 
hundred companies. 

*Mr.J.M. MACLEAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man particularly specified Allsopp’s, and 
he reproached this side of the House for 
investing all their money in brewery 
shares. I have never had a brewery 
share ; therefore, I can speak impartially. 
The hon. Member throws all the blame 
on the Directors. He goes a good deal 
further than even the Bill, which pro- 
poses to make the liability of the 
Directors unlimited. That is a serious 
matter enough. But the hon. Member 
would allow. no Member of Parliament 
to be a Director. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have no objec- 
tion to his being a Director; but I object 
to the “M.P.” being used for the purposes 
of advertisement. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: That would 
hardly make any difference. Everybody 
knows whether a man is a Member of 
Parliament or not, and to take away the 
“M.P.” from his name would be of very 
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little consequence. But I would point 
out that the hon. Member himself has a 
good deal of private business, and yet he 
finds time to attend to business in this 
House very effectually. Members who are 
lawyers and physicians pocket fees for the 
advice they give. Why should Members of 
Parliament, with their business knowledge, 
be prevented from going into these com- 
panies. Why should a Member be de- 
nounced as a guinea pig because he 
takes fees for attending to the business 
of public companies? Nobody re- 
proaches the lawyer or the physician for 
pocketing his fees. No doubt we should 
all like to be born millionaires, and then 
we should be like some of the hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite, 
who have such a vehement antipathy to 
Directors. Some hon Members habitu- 
ally speak of Directors as criminals. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question is solely as to the retrospective 
action to be given to the Bill. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN : I would point 
out, with great respect, that the hon. and 
learned Member was allowed to make a 
very strong attack on Directors generally, 
and especially on Members of this House 
who happen to be connected with public 
companies, and I claim very respectfully 
the right to say a word or two in 
justification of the action of Members 
of this House, who give their leisure 
time to the direction of companies. 
Throughout this discussion hon. Mem- 
bers have spoken of Directors in the 
freest terms. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell), forinstance, 
habitually speaks of Directors as sinners. 
[Cries of “ Order.”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
out of order in addressing himself to 
the general question of the conduct of 
Directors. The question efore the 
House is whether the provisions of this 
Bill shall be made retrospective. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: I will not 
say anything further on that point, but 
I thought that if it was my duty to 
correct the false impressions that were 
conveyed by the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford. He was 
loudly cheered when he denounced 
Directors generally. Heseemed to work 
the House up to that state of mind 
which reminded me of a sentence of 
Macaulay’s— 

Mr. J. M. Maclean 
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‘¢We know no spectacle more ridiculous 
than that of the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
called the hon. Member to order on the 
ground that he is transgressing the 
rules of Debate. I must ask him to 
pay attention to the ruling of the Chair. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: It is difficult 
to restrain one’s indignation at the 
attacks that have been recklessly made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Longford upon the reputation of per- 
fectly innocent people, and it is rather 
hard that hon. Members are not per- 
mitted to reply tothem. With regard 
to the hon. and learned Member's 
proposal to make the operation of the 
Bill retrospective, and apply the Bill to 
Companies already in existence, I may 
say that in the cases to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has referred the 
shareholders were as much to blame as 
the Directors. People, we know, go 
down on their knees and entreat Direc- 
tors to make them an allotment, and 
then, if anything goes wrong, they turn 
round and abuse the Directors, expect- 
ing to get their losses back again. That 
is a thing which the House should 
thoroughly apprehend. This is not a 
question that concerns the public at 
large, but merely the shareholders and 
Directors in particular companies. I 
should be sorry to see the Bill made 
retrospective to all companies. There 
are a thousand millions invested in these 
companies, which are successfully carry- 
ing on some of the great industries of 
the country, and the men who direct 
them deserve thanks instead of being 
held up to reprobation as criminals. 

(1.35.) Sirk W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
do not differ in any way from the senti- 
ments which have been expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Longford, 
but I am not going to follow the hon. and 
learned Member in his remarks, because 
you, Sir, evidently are of opinion that 
some of the pointshe raised oughtnotto be 
discussed in this Amendment. I imagine 
that. the hon. and learned Member in 
making those remarks, had in view the 
justification of his proposal that the 
House would adopt what, I admit, would 
be the rather exceptional course of 
making the provisions of the Bill retro- 
spective. Ido not think there is very 





| often much blame attaching to the class 
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of Directors. The question before the 
House is, whether we should be justi- 
fied, on account of the blame which 
attaches to some Directors, in adopting 
this course, which is extremely unusual 
in English law. I, myself, must lie 
under the imputation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham, as I am suffering from 
one of the periodical attacks of morality, 
and I think it is a very good thing 
that the House of Commons has taken 
this matter up. I have voted steadily 
in favour of the most stringent provisions 
of this Bill, because, I think, it is high 
time that the public should be protected 
against the schemes of unscrupulous 
persons. In my opinion, the position of 
Membership of this House is often 
grossly abused, and is used for the pur- 
poses of advertisement. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to do or say anything, or to 
make any imputation, against anyone 
who may happen to be a Member of this 
House, and who may happen, in the 
regular course of his life, to be a Director. 
That, I think, is a circumstance no one 
can condemn, but what I do condemn is 
the use of Membership of this House to 
advance the interests of Directors of 
companies. The question is whether 
we should, in the present Bill, do 
that which really would amount to what 
was called in the olden days a “ Bill of 
Attainder,” which had a retrospective 
action. I think that in doing that we 
should be departing from the usual course 
of legislation in these matters. It would 
be taking a very grave view of what is, 
unquestionably, a very grave subject. I 
hope that the Bill, as it stands, will be 
sufficient to restrain the practice com- 
plained of, and which I hope the great 
majority of the House are disposed to 
condemn. Although I am very much 
disinclined to vote against my hon. and 
learned Friend in this matter, I trust 
that, upon consideration, he will not 
press his Amendment, which certainly 
would almost be a solecism in legislation 
of this kind. 


(1.40.) Mr.JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
I should be most willing to support the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Member 


for Longford, for making the provisions 
of the Bill retrospective, if the hon. and 
learned Member will consent to those 
provisions relating back to 1881, so as 
to include the case of the Irish Land 
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Purchase Company, of which Mr. Charles 
Stewart Parnell was the Chairman. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): What 
company does the hon. Member say ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What did Mr. 
Parnell get out of it? Did he ever 
receive a farthing fee? 

(1.41.) Mr. W. RADCLIFFE 
COOKE (Newington, W.): I do not 
know whether, if the Amendment is 
pressed to a Division, the right hon. 


Gentleman opposite intends to vote 
for it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I said I ob- 
jected to it. 


Mr. COOKE: I regard the Amend- 
ment as being open to the greatest 
possible objection. People expect to 
carry on their businesses according to the 
law existing at the time those businesses 
were started, and no business at all 
would be started if it were considered 
possible that laws of a totally different, 
and of a destructive, character could be 
established after the business had been 
commenced, That is the real and funda- 
mental objection to the Amendment. 
However objectionable may have been 
the conduct of certain promoters aud 
Directors, few people would desire to 
produce so disastrous a state of things as 
would be brought about if this Amend- 
ment were to beaccepted. After all, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
tendency of modern times is in the 
direction of large industries being carried 
on by means of companies. It is quite 
possible that in the transference of a 
business from a private individual to a 
company, the individual obtains more 
for his business than it is worth. But 
after all, it is the active principle of 
business to sell what you have for more 
than it is worth. If you sap that 
principle you will destroy the main- 
spring of human industry. I do not 
believe that the hon. and learned Member 
for Longford, from the tone of his 
remarks, is in earnest in moving this 
Amendment, and probably, having made 
his caustic remarks upon hon. Members 
who are Directors, he will be satisfied 
and withdraw the Amendment. 

*(1.40.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mapney, Dublin 
University): Ihope that the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford will be satis- 
fied with having raised this interesting 
discussion, and will withdraw his Amend- 
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ment. Your ruling, Sir, renders it im- 
possible for me to enter into the question 
of whether the greater portion of the 
losses which have occurred to investors 
during recent years have been due to 
the dishonesty of Directors or the folly of 
shareholders. Hon. and learned Members 
from Ireland will be aware that this is a 
branch of law I have had a great deal 
to do with in that country, and I must 
say my experience has led me to the 
conclusion that there is scarcely any 
branch of the law which could be more 
- usefully dealt with for the protection of 
the general public. I say this without 
any invective against Directors or state- 
ment as to how these unfortunate losses 
have occurred. The result of my ex- 
perience—such as it has been—is this, 
that the public require additional pro- 
tection in this matter, and, therefore, 
I think our thanks are due to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
introduced this Bill. But, having come 
to the conclusion that the general in- 
vesting public require protection, I must 
say I object to the highly penal pro- 
visions of this measure being made re- 
trospective. Having decided to attach 
penal consequences to a certain course of 
action on the part of Directors, you should 
proceed with your legislation in the 
ordinary way, and not adopt an excep. 
tional—and more than that, an unpre- 
cedented—course of legislation in this 
particular instance. Very properly the 
provisions of the Bill are highly penal. 
But this very consideration creates an 
insuperable objection to the proposal 
in the Amendment, for there is no 
parallel for legislation of this kind being 
made retrospective. I trust the hon. 
and learned Member will rest satisfied 
with the discussion he has raised and 
will not press his Amendment. 

(1.46.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : 
I think those who oppose the Amend- 
ment proceed on a complete misappre- 
hension as to its scope. Obviously, if it 
created a new moral obligation, we 
should all vote against it, and I am sure 
my hon. and learned Friend would never 
make such an unjust proposal ; but the 
Amendment does not propose to create 
any new obligation whatever. I am 


sure the right hon. and learned Gentle- 

man who has just addressed the House 

would not for a moment urge that, up 

to the present, Directors have been 
Mr. Madden 
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morally entitled to mislead the public, 
and to lend their names to prospectuses, 
and father statements which they knew 
—or ought to have known—to be untrue. 
They have always been, at least, morally 
bound to act with prudence in investi- 
gating the statements they have been 
asked to give to the public, and all 
this Bill proposes to do is to render them 
liable to attach some money meaning to 
that responsibility. It creates no new 
responsibility, but merely gives an effec- 
tive means of enforcing the responsibility 
which has always existed. As to its 
being unusual to pass retrospective 
legislation, this House constantly passes 
Bills which affect contracts already entered 
into between private persons. And I 
would point out that the Bill does not 
propose to give a criminal remedy 
against a fraudulent Director, but 
merely a civil one; and why should 
hon. Gentlemen opposite object to 
such a remedy as that being enforced 
against rogues and thieves, for that is 
the only class of people who will be 
prejudicially affected. Your criminal 
legislation has been made retrospective 
on other occasions, notably in 1887, 
when you created artificial criminal 
offences in Ireland; why, therefore, 
should you not legislate retrospectively 
against fraudulent Directors ?. 

*(1.50.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: 
I challenge the hon. Member who has 
just sat down to point to a single case 
in proof of his assertion that we have 
passed measures dealing retrospectively 
with offences in Ireland. It is true 
there has been retrospective legislation 
in regard to contracts. Retrospective 
action with regard to contracts has 
been adopted in two instances—once 
with regard to the Ground Game Act 
and once with respect to the Irish Land 
Bills. In both instances it was ob- 
jected to by large parties in this 
House, and in the latter case was only 
adopted under the pressure of strong 
necessity in the case of the Irish tenants. 
I do not think we need go so far as to 
say that those who would be affected by 
these clauses would be necessarily 
rogues and thieves. As the clauses are 
drawn many men might be brought 
under them who had simply been care- 
less. When the Act has been passed 
notice will have been given to Directors 
as to the matters which it makes illegal. 
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It is a very different thing to say aman 
shall be criminally responsible in face of 
alaw which directs attention to his 
responsibility, and to say he shall be 
criminally responsible for carelessness 
for which at the time he could not be 
made responsible, and in reference to 
action committed in good faith. It is 
proposed that the clause shall affect pro- 
spectuses or notices issued not after the 
passing of the Act, but after the Ist of 
October, 1886. The earlier parts of the 
clause, however, relate to the time when 
the Act comes into operation ; and, there- 
fore, if the Amendment be adopted, we 
shall have a clause which is not couched 
in Queen’s English, or even in Parlia- 
mentary English, and which is non- 
sensical on the face of it. 

(1.54.) Str G, CAMPBELL : I entirely 
agree in principle with this Amendment, 
and have not the least objection to put 
down wicked acts, but I cannot concur in 
the desirability of making the clause 
retrospective. An enormous number of 
Gentlemen inside and outside this House 
have followed the profession of “guinea- 
pigging,” and Iam afraid if this Amend- 
mend were passed we should have a panic 
in the country, and the Kingdom would 
be almost depopulated. 


(2.0.) The House divided :— Ayes 
55; Noes ‘135,—( Div. List, No. 156.) 


(2.21.) Mr. WARMINGTON : I beg 
to propose to substitute ‘ October” for 
“January” inline 16. I wish to make 
the Bill to come into operation on the 1st 
of October, 1890. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 4, 
page 2, line 16, to leave out the word 
“January,” and insert the word “Oc- 
tober.” —(Mr, Warmington.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARMINGTON : I now beg to 
move to omit ‘‘one” after “ninety.” 


Amendment proposed, “To leave out 
the word ‘one,’” 


Question proposed, “That ‘one’ stand 
part of the Bill.” 


(2.23.) Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE : 
As I have an Amendment on the Paper 
that deals with the same point, it may 
expedite the progress we desire to make 
if I explain now why I put the Amend- 
ment down and why I do not propose to 
move it. The Amendment just moved 
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fixes a certain date on which this Bill 
is to come into operation. It seems to 
me that it would be of advantage to the 
public interest, and especially to the 
interest of those great undertakings 
which are now in the hands of Limited 
Liability Companies if that date were 
somewhat postponed. It seems to me 
that the result of this Bill will be to 
effect a very great change in the status 
of future Directors of Limited Liability 
Companies. Iam sure those who pro- 
mote the Bill have the very best inten- 
tions, namely, the protection of the public. 
But the great danger in the case of 
Limited Liability Companies arises not 
so much from the action of fraudulent 
Directors as from that of fraudulent pro- 
moters, who are not touched by the Bill. 
The provisions of the Bill make such a 
great change in the responsibility of 
honest Directors who really act up to 
their lights and with the utmost 
honesty of intention, that I think it 
will be very difficult in the future to 
induce any men of position and repu- 
tation, who have anything to lose, to 
become connected with or responsible 
for the issue of new companies. It is 
undoubtedly a fact that large amounts 
of capital have already been laid out in 
the preparation of perfectly. sound en- 
terprises that would come into being if 
nothing happened to prevent them 
during the next few months or the 
next year. These schemes, I maintain, 
will in all probability be hopelessly 
ruined by the introduction of this Bill, 
because those noblemen and gentlemen 
who have allowed their names to be con- 
nected with them will undoubtedly 
withdraw from all association with them, 
and consequently it will be impossible to 
put the enterprises before the public. I 
think that this Bill may be described as 
a Bill for placing the future of limited 
liability,in the hands of guinea-pigs and 
men of straw. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment is 
to omit “ ninety-one” for the purpose of 
inserting “ninety.” The hon. Gentleman 
is hardly entitled to go into the matters 
he is dealing with. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE: Of 
course, Sir, I do not contest your ruling, 
but the point I wish to put before the 
House is that if avery early date be 
assigned for the operation of the Bill, it 
will imperil a large number of perfectly 
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sound and legitimate enterprises that 
have been prepared for submission to 
the public because of the danger that 
must result to gentlemen who have 
allowed their names, or have in- 
tended to allow their names, to be asso- 
ciated with the prospectuses about to be 
issued. I submit that this may possibly 
be regarded as a reason why a very 
early date should not be fixed for the 
coming into operation of the Bill. I do 
not propose to move my Amendment, 
as I donot wish to obstruct the House 
in coming to a decision}; but I urge these 
facts as a reason why the hon. Member 
should not fix too early a date for the 
coming into operation of the measure. 
*Sizs R. FOWLER (London): I am 
glad to hear the announcement that my 
hon. Friend does not intend to propose 
his Amendment. I am not very much 
in love with the Bill, for reasons I hope 
to state hereafter, and I have, there- 
fore, voted on many occasions with my 
hon. Friend beside me. I think the 
hon. Member opposite has fixed very 
properly on the Ist of January, 1891, 
because I think, if the Bill is to 
become law, it would be a great mistake 
to defer the time at which it is to come 
into operation. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: The 
date now proposed is October, 1890. 
*Sir R. FOWLER: I am sorry to hear 
of that alteration. It changes my view 
of the matter. At the same time if the 
date fixed were October, 1891, that 
would allow a large number of com- 
panies to be brought out, and would 
lead to things that might be very pre- 
judicial. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WARMINGTON: Then I have 
to propose an Amendment at the desire 
of the President of the Board of Trade. 
I have submitted it to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it has his approval. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the last Amendment, to insert 
the words ‘‘and shall only apply to pro- 
spectuses and notices issued after that date.” — 
(Mr. Warmington.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(2.31.) Mr.T. M. HEALY: I think this 
Amendment most objectionable. We 
have heard from influential Members of 
the House what their objections are to 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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the retrospective action of the Bill, and 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Warmington) 
has delivered himself of the opinion 
that it would be a hardship upon 
promoters and Directors to make 
the action of the Bill retrospective, but 
what does he now propose todo? He 
is going to give a kind of scapegoat 
period between the months of June 
and October within which frauds may 
continue. This Act would naturally 
take effect immediately after the 
Queen’s Assent, but there is to be a close 
time for fraudulent Directors up to 
October, 1890. Well, 1 object to a close 
time for swindlers. Promoters, Direc- 
tors, and everybody else have had long 
advertisement that this Act is about to 
be passed ; but so tender is the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for those whom this 
Bill is to punish, that he proposes to 
allow the flow of a flood of felony between 
now and October. A more remarkable 
proposal I have never heard ; it is a con- 
demnation of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s own Bill. I can understand his 
objection to my proposal to make the 
Act retrospective, but here he. is brand- 
ing his own Bill as a measure that is 
really not much wanted. He says, in 
effect, there is no need of hurry about it 
after all, and these poor guileless pro- 
moters should have time to run their 
merry rigs a little longer. I am amazed 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should cast such a slur upon his own 
legislation, practically justifying the 
opposition of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
“You are right,” he says. “The Bill is 
objectionable, and there should be 
ample scope and verge enough” for 
these operations up to October 1 next, 
and this is assented to, practically, with- 
out debate. I suppose this is to allow 
the development of schemes now in pro- 
cess of incubation. Is this to be 
tolerated ? Are we to wait for months, 
so that fraudulent proposals and prospec- 
tuses now, perhaps, in the printers’ 
hands, can be put before the public! 
Really, I think this Bill has had from its 
own parent the most severe stab it 
could receive. Apparently the view of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is that 
there should be a close time for fraud. 
You may commit a fraud on September 
30, but not on October 1. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite may date their prospec- 
tuses September 30, but not later. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON: Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman attribute to 
Members on this side the circulation of 
fraudulent prospectuses ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. 
Gentleman is quite mistaken. I say 
anybody can issue a fraudulent pro- 
spectus on September 3 and is not 
to be struck at by this Act ; but if he 
dates it October 1, then he renders 
himself liable to punishment. The hon. 
Member for South Belfast does not carry 
into public life that geniality we all 
recognise in his private capacity. He 
suggested a moment ago the Bill dating 
from 1881, but the case he put is of a 
wholly different character to those we 
have in contemplation in passing this 
Bill. The company formed for migration 
purposes was one from which no Direc- 
tor derived a penny. The Directors 
were mistaken perhaps, but they drew 
no fees ; but this Bill does not touch such 
a case ; it strikes at false and misleading 
statements issued. But I rose to protest 
against the suggestion that there should 
be a close time for fraud. I say the 
moment this Bill becomes an Act, let it 
come into operation. I deny that this 
is a Bill so unjust and harsh in its 
operation that any interval should be 
allowed. 


*(2.36.) Mn. BARING (London): I 
very much regret the introduction of 
words suspending the operation of the 
Bill until the 1st October. I think it 
should run from the passing of the Act, 
and all the more because we have heard 
from my hon. Friend near me that 
there are sundry noblemen and gentlemen 
who are considering whether their names 
shall appear on prospectuses now in pre- 
paration. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: Not 
within my knowledge. ° 

*Mr. BARING: I thought my hon. 
Friend spoke of what he knew; but 
it seems he spoke of what he did not 
know. I think, looking at the serious 
nature of the evils with which the Bill 
is to deal, we ought not to give them 
what has been called a close time, but as 
soon as the Bill becomes law it should be 
enforced. I could not agree with the 
proposal to make penal legislation 
retrospective ; but when we make penal 
legislation, it should come into force with 
the passing of the Act. 
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(2.37.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I 
quite agree in that view. Iam against a 
close time of any description, whether 
for Directors or for hares. Certainly I 
cannot conceive any possible argument 
by which a measure of this kind, if it is 
justifiable at all, should not take 
effect as soon as Parliament has given 
assent to it. As I said before, in oppo- 
sition to the retrospective Amendment, 
that it was a departure from Parliamen- 
tary usage, so I say in opposition to this 
Amendment that it is equally a depar- 
ture from Parliamentary usuage without 
justification. 
'*Mr. SPEAKER : I must remind the 
House that, as amended, the clause runs 
thus :—“ This Act shall come into opera- 
tion on the lst of October, 1890.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will it not be 
competent for us to vote against the 
clause as amended ; and, the clause being 
struck out, the Act would come into 
operation at once? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; the proposal 
that the clause stand part of the Bill is 
made in Committee. 

(2.38.) Mr. SETON-KARR (St. 
Helen’s): Are not the words now before 
us consequential upon the decision of 
the House that the Bill shall come into 
operation on October 1, and are they 
really necessary? The Bill does not 
apply to prospectuses issued before that 
date, or what is the meaning of the 
clause? If we have already passed the 
words declaring that the Bill shall come 
into operation on October 1, naturally 
the Bill cannot apply to prospectuses 
before that date. 

*(2.38.) Mr. SPEAKER: The House 
has passed the clause that this Act 
shall come into operation on October 1, 
1890, and the Amendment now proposes 
that the Act shall only apply to pro- 
spectuses and notices issued after that 
date. The point is how to deal with 
notices issued between the passing of the 
Act and the date for the operation of the 
Act. 

(2.39.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : Lassume, 
undoubtedly, that prospectuses issued 
meantime will be covered by the Act, but 
legal procedure can only be taken after 
October 1. Undoubtedly, as the clause 
stands, all bogus and improper pro- 
spectuses come under the Act as soon as 
it passes ; but these proposed words will 


‘| prevent that. 
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Mr. SETON-KARR: It seems to me 
that the Amendment is the natural 
consequence of what the House 
has accepted, and the hon. and learned 
Member’s interpretation makes nonsense 
of the Bill. The Bill cannot apply to 
prospectnses issued before October 1, 
when we accept that is the date of the 
operation of the Act. 

*(2.40.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 
As I understand it, the Bill comes into 
operation on October 1, and, that being 
80, no prospectus issued before that time 
would come within the operation of the 
Act. For operative purposes there is no 
Act until that date. It seems to me that 
the words proposed by my hon. and 
learned Friend are not required, and I 
really do not know why they are intro- 
duced. Can the right hon. Gentleman 
oposite give us any possible reason ? 

*(2.40.) Tue PRESIDENT oF THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): Of course, I cannot 
give a legal opinion. I expressed 
my view that the liabilities under the 
Bill should not attach to notices issued 
before the passing of the Bill. My right 
hon. and learned Friend near me informs 
me that the words are not necessary, and 
Ido not see why they should be intro- 
duced. 

*(2.41.) Mr. MADDEN: It appears 
to me that the House, having fixed the 
lst of October as the commencement of 
the legal consequences that follow under 
the Act, the Amendment expresses the 
exact position and the legal consequence 
of fixing the commencement of the Act at 
that date. The words add nothing to the 
meaning, but, on the other hand, they 
are absolutely harmless. 

*Mr. BARING: I rather wish to have 
words inserted applying the Act to pros- 
pectuses and notices issued between the 
passing of the Act and October 1. 

Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE : I sub- 
mit, Sir, that after your ruling an 
further discussion is really little better 
than obstruction. 

Mr. WARMINGTON : I do not myself 
think the words are necessary, and I am 
quite ready to withdraw the Amendment. 

(2.42.) Mr. CHANCE: As bearing 
upon the present position, I may mention 
that the date of the issue of the pro- 
spectus is not the vital point, the date of 
subscription is the root of the action. 
If the Bill is allowed to go through as it 
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now stands, the result will be that a 
person who subscribes to a company after 
this date, the promoters having issued 
their prospectus the day before the 
date, will have no action. The sub- 
scription gives the right of action, 
but there is no word in the Bill as 
to date of subscription; it is only 
provided that the Act shall come into 
existence on a certain day. It seems to 
me it would be well to have this matter 
defined in some better manner. We 
had better understand clearly whether 
the date of the prospectus, or the date 
of the subscription is the vital date 
in respect to the commencement of the 
action. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(2.43.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I now 
propose to add after the word “ninety” 
these words: ‘‘ But this Act shall apply 
to all prospectuses and notices issued 
after the passing of this Act.” The 
object these words would effect would 
be that, while no legal procedure can be 
adopted to punish promoters of a fraudu- 
lent character between now and October, 
yet the moment October arrives the 
legal machinery of this Act comes into 
operation for the punishment of anything 
of a fraudulent nature which may have 
taken place in the interval between the 
passing of the Act and that date. I am 
obliged for the suggestion to the hon. 
Member for the City (Mr. Baring.) He 
is a great authority on financial matters, 
and I am quite sure he will lend the 
weight of his authority to protect us 
against this close time for fraud, and to 
prevent the launching of dishonest 
schemes now on the stocks. 

*(2.44.) Mr. SPEAKER: The House 
has agreed that the Act shall come into 
operation on October 1, 1890, and that 
operation refers to prospectuses and 
notices. What the hon. and learned 
Member now proposes amounts not to a 
limitation, but to a contradiction of what 
has already been agreed upon byapplying 
the Act to all prospectuses and notices 
issued after the passing of the Act. 

Mr. CHANCE: Ona point of order, 
Sir. There is a difficulty as to the date 
upon which the Act shall come into 
operation, whether it shall be the date of 
prospectus or the date of subscription 
for shares. Perhaps the Attorney 


General for Ireland can explain that. 
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(2.45.) Sm W. HARCOURT: To 
contradict a provision previously laid 
down is of course not allowable : but, as I 
understand, the hon. and learned Member 
wishes to make an exception. Now, if 
we could not fix a date, and afterwards 
make an exception to it, we should not 
be able to legislate at all. We must fix 
a general date, though we may choose to 
make certain exceptions. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman puts in the 
words “Except as to prospectuses and 
notices,” &c., that would show that 
the reference is to a portion of these 
proceedings and not to the whole. Pro- 
ceedings may not be instituted until 
October. We know there are cases 
continually where, in order to prevent 
evasions of an Act, you have to put in a 
clause to provide that there shall be no 
violation of the Act while discussion is 
going on. So here we shall be stulti- 
fying ourselves before the public if we 
pass an Act in a form allowing impunity 
to promoters during the months of July, 
August, and September. What possible 
reason is there for allowing such a 
thing? It is possible, I submit, to make 
exceptions, and I think we ought to do 
it here to maintain our credit for 
common sense. 

*(2.47.) Sir M. HICKS BEACH: 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is addressed to a point which has 
already been decided. He desires that 
the Act shall come into force immediately 
on its passing, but the House has decided 
it shall come into force on October 1. 
If we were now to putin words to pro- 
vide that prospectuses issued between 
the passing of the Act and October 1 
should render the issuers liable to the 
penalties provided that would be antici- 
pating the date already fixed, and would 
be directly contrary to what has already 
been done. 

(2.48.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I was about to urge the same 
point. It is not a question of policy or 
prudence or good sense. If itis non- 
sensical, fortunately there is another 
branch of the Legislature where it can 
be put right. It is a matter of order ; 
the words have been passed declaring 
the Act comes into operation on October 
1, and the words of the Act are to be 
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read as if spoken by the Legislature on 
that day. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: There may be 
exceptions. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The gist of the Bill 
is Clause 3, which declares that certain 
statements shall be followed by certain 
consequences. It is further declared 
that the Act shall come into operation 
on October 1, and the proposed Amend- 
ment is a direct contradiction, declaring 
that the operation shall be immediate. 


(2.49.) Mr. SEXTON: Could my 
right hon. Friend move his Amendment 
as regards prospectuses or notices, not as 
regards both? Directed to both it would 
be a contradiction, but not to the one or 
the other. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The proper time to 
raise the point would have been when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman moved 
October 1, 1890, as the date for the 
operation of the Act. To say now that 
the operation of the Act shall be from 
the date of its passing will be to virtually 
contradict what has been passed by the 
House. Iam afraid there is no remedy 
at this stage. 

(2.50.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I appre- 
ciate entirely, Sir, the force of what you 
say ; and I will, on the Motion for Third 
Reading, move the re-committal of the 
Bill to omit this clause, and I presume 
that in this I shall have the assent of the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be set down for Third 
Reading on Wednesday.”—(Mr. War- 
mington.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that, on the Motion for Third 
Reading, I shall move to re-commit the 
Bill in order to strike out the entire 
clause, and this will have the effect of 
making the Act speak as from the day 
it receives the Royal Assent. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Wednesday next. 


Exemption Bill. 


ORCHARDS RATING EXEMPTION BILL. 
(No. 177.) 
Bill, as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 
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PHARMACY ACT (IRELAND) (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILUL.—(No. 241.) 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

_ Mr. SEXTON: I regret to move the 
Adjournment of the Debate ; but, under 
the circumstances, I hope it will be 
accepted. It will be observed that all 
the Amendments to the Bill stand in 
my name 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
should formally move an Amendment 
before I put a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 





Clause (First election of representa- 
tives of chemists and druggists to 
council,)—(Mr. Sexton,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Seaton.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am surprised 
that the hon. Member for South Belfast, 
with whom I thought we had a perfect 
understanding, should wish to proceed 
with the Bill now. We assented to the 
Bill passing Committee, making a pro 
Jorméd Amendment in order that there 
should be a Report stage, with the object 
of coming to an agreement between the 
chemists and the Pharmaceutical Society. 
Of course, it would not be right to refer 
to private conversation in reference to 
a public matter; but we did understand 
that the hon. Gentleman was willing to 
postpone the Bill, and it was our in- 
fluence secured the passage of the Bill 
through Committee. We are not hostile 
to the Bill ; we only desire to give effect 
to an arrangement which we hope may 
be arrived at with the Pharmaceutical 
Society—to reconcile conflicting interests. 
It is with that object that I now move the 
adjournment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


*Mr. MADDEN: I hope my hon. 
Friend will accept the Motion. There 
are only a few remaining points of differ- 
ence to be settled between the parties 
referred to, and, in fact, time will be 
saved by a present postponement. I 
hope*that the points of difference will 
become fewer in the interval, and when 
the Bill comes on again, an arrangement 
will have been arrived at, and there will 
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be no opposition to this useful Bill 
becoming law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : It is but a reason- 
able proposition, and I accept it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “That the con- 
sideration of the Bill be resumed on 
Monday.” —(Mr. Johnston.) 


Mr. SEXTON: I would observe that 
the Bill is entitled to a certain priority 
of position if set down for a private Mem- 
bers’ day ; but on Government days it 


will be blocked by the 12 o’clock Rule, 


I would, therefore, suggest that it be 
taken on Wednesday next. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I am quite willing, 
but I thought it was the wish of hon. 
Members to take it on Monday. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 


INTESTATES’ ESTATES BILL.—(No, 59.) 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL [LORDS]. 
(No. 187.) COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2. 


*(3.12.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I desire to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name, and, in 
doing so, desire to say that I have no 
objection to the preservation of hares in 
the close season, but I think it is rather 
strong action for the House of Commons 
to enact that any farmer who kills a hare 
during a close season for the protection 
of his crops should be guilty of a criminal 
offence. My Amendment would protect 
the farmers from this hardship, while 
destroying the interest of the poacher 
and trader in the killing of hares during 
close season. The farmer has no means 
of defending his crops against the ravages 
of these creatures except by killing 
them; and surely it is unreasonable 
that his doing so in close time should 
be a penal act. I have no sympathy 
with poachers and dealers who 
kill at this season for purposes 
of profit, nor do I think that 
sporting interests should weigh against 
the practical interest of the farmer. 
Kindliness to dumb creatures I recog- 
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nise ; but it is a sentiment that does not 
apply to circumstances where these creu- 
tures are preserved to the loss of the 
farmer in order that, in the coursing 
season, they may be run down and killed 
under circumstances of the greatest 
cruelty. I think the desired object will 
be secured by taking away the incentive 
to kill during the close season for pur- 
poses of profit ; but I hope the common- 
sense of the Committee will recognise 
the justice of allowing the farmer to 
take the necessary steps to protect his 
crops from the ravages of these animals. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 12, to leave out all the 
words after the word “shall,” to the word 
‘¢or,’”’ in line 15, and insert the words ‘‘ sell, 
offer for sale for money, or any other considera- 
tion whatever, any hare or leveret.”—(Mr. 
Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘ wilfully kill’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(3.16.) Cotrones DAWNAY (York, 
N.R., Thirsk): I can assure the Committee 
that, so far from wishing to overthrow 


the principle of the Ground Game Act 
of 1880, the promoters of the Bill wish 
to affirm that principle and to secure to 
the farmers the privilege granted by 
that Act, which is now in danger of 
vanishing altogether. Since the Ground 
Game Act of 1880 hares have been 
slaughtered in season and out of season, 
so much so that in many parts of the 
country they have almost become extinct. 
Parliament has passed laws to protect 
sea birds, singing birds, and even coarse 
fish ; and yet the hare, which is a 
valuable article of food, and the most 
defenceless of all British wild animals, 
is slaughtered all the year round, and 
at a time when it is totally unfit for food, 
and when the death of a doe hare in- 
volves the lingering death by starvation 
of one or two leverets. In the market 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
one may often see in the spring time 
exposed for sale a doe hare dripping 
with milk or big with young, and by her 
side wretched leverets no bigger than 
rats. It is to stop this barbarous cruelty 
and this wanton waste of food that this 
Bill is brought in. I hope the Amend- 
ment will not be accepted, because, if it 
is, the Bill will not be worth the paper it 
is printed on, 
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(3.18.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I waited with interest to know the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
on a question affecting the sport and 
agriculture of the country, and I find the 
Government represented on this occasion 
by the Attorney General, and I suppose 
he is prepared to answer for both. ~ It 
would have been interesting to see the 
Minister for Agriculture here, but I 
suppose his presence is inconvenient, 
because in 1880, on the Hares Bill, he 
spoke very strongly, and voted against 
this very proposition. With every respect 
for what my hon. Friend says, the Bill 
does contravene directly the principle 
of the Act of 1880, which is that the 
occupier of the land shall deal as he 
chooses with the ground game for the 
protection of his crops. Hares are very 
destructive animals, and the Bill would 
protect them just when their ravages are 
at the worst. 

Sm H. SELWIN-IBBETSON (Essex, 
Epping): No. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman maintain that hares do 
no injury to growing crops from March 
to July? I have the greatest respect for 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
on agricultural matters, but I can only 
suppose he can maintain such a proposi- 
tion on the assumption that all the land 
in Essex has gone out of cultivation. 
To say that hares de not commit ravages 
upon crops in these months is to make an 
assertion every farmer would laugh at. 
What, too, becomes of all the recommen- 
dations that farmers should turn their 
attention to raising vegetables? It is 
the very period when hares ought not to 
be preserved. I can give an authority 
for that in the person of a former 
colleague of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In 1880, Colonel Ruggles-Brise, a gentle- 
man of great experience in agriculture, 
proposed that the occupier should be 
allowed to kill rabbits at all seasons, 
and to kill and take hares during 
the months of February, March, and 
April. The proposal of Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise was not to allow hares to be 
killed at other times, but in the months 
of February, March, and April, because 
this was the period in which hares are 
most destructive to the crops of the 
farmer ; and in his speech on that occasion 
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he declared his opinion that a close time 
for hares was not necessary. On the 
same occasion the Minister for Agri- 
culture spoke, and he said if ever the 
operation of farmers were to undergo 
® change and market gardening 
‘should prevail all over the country, 
which he did not believe would, ever 
be the case, the objections to the 
Amendment would be reasonable; but 
he thought it was undesirable 
to apply to the whole Bill that which 
should only apply to exceptional cases. 
Mr. Rodwell, another Representative of 
the Eastern Counties, and, as many hon. 
Members know, a great sportsman, ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was impossible 
to fix any close time for hares. After 
that proposal, another was made almost 
similar to the proposal before the House 
now, and the present Minister for 
Agriculture spoke strongly against this 
roposal and also voted against it. Lord 
Elcho, the present Lord Wemyss, put 
the case in a nutshell when he said— 


Hares 


‘‘Tf this is a Bill for the preservation of 
sport, nothing is more reasonable than a close 
time ; but if it is a Bill to promote good hus- 
bandry, there should be no close time.” 


That Amendment was defeated in 1880 
by 148 to 58, the right hon. Gentleman 
and his County Member friends voting 
in the majority. It is idle for my hon. 
Friend to say the Bill is not intended to 
contravene the Act of 1880; it is in- 
tended to overthrow it root and branch. 
The Preamble of that Act gives occupiers 
the right to protect their crops against 
the ravages of ground game, and it is in 
the spring time when crops are coming 
up that the gnawing down by these 
animals is most injurious. The desire of 
country gentlemen to promote the multi- 
plication of hares is interesting, for it 
shows that agriculture is very flourishing ; 
that crops are so good and prices 80 
high that more hares to eat the crops 
are desirable lest the farmer should 
become too prosperous. 
servative Party in Office which has the 
agricultural interest of the country at 
heart, and a Minister specially charged 
with the care of that interest. Why, 
Sir, they brought under our notice the 
question of bi-metallism ; they then in- 
troduced a Tithe Bill for the farmers and 
country gentlemen; and, in the third 
lace 





Sir W. Harcourt 
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Tae PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuiy, Lincoln. 
shire, Sleaford): I rise to a point of 
order. I have toask you, Sir, whether the 
introduction of the subject of Bi-metallism 
and the Tithes Bill has anything to do 
with a measure to provide a close time 
for hares ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I am only using 
these matters by way of illustrating my 
contention than the only practical 
measure of relief for the agricultural 
interest introduced by. Her Majesty's 
Government this Session is a Bill giving 
a close time for hares. This, no doubt, 
is a measure that will be satisfactory to 
the large farmers and wealthy land- 
owrers who are desirous of preserving 
hares for sport. They say there are too 
few at present, and it is desirable that 
they should have more. But I may be 
allowed to say a word or two for another 
class who are not rolling in wealth. I 
allude to the small holders—the men you 
profess to have so much interest in and 
to desire to protect. Although the great 
owners and large farmers may be over- 
whelmed with prosperity—although the 
farmers of Lincolnshire may be longing 
for more hares, I must remind the House 
that, although the Minister for Agricul- 
ture has said that market gardening is a 
thing to be looked down upon, and that it 
would never extend largely in England, 
we on this side differ from that opinion, 
and both hope and believe there will be 
a great extension of this industry, to 
which the ravages caused by ground 
game are a source of very serious injury. 
The whole of a market gardener’s crops 
may be destroyed by hares, and conse- 
quently the question is a serious one. 
It is, therefore, from this point of view 
that the Bill ought to be regarded. The 
question of a few hundred pounds more 
or less may not be a matter of great 
importance to the great Tancolnshire 
farmers, butthe question of a fewshillings 
may be the means of determining 
whether a small holder can maintain his 
allotment or not. It is upon this issue 
that the Bill must be judged. In point 
of fact, everybody knows that this Bill 
is not one which is ‘really intended to 
affect the interest of agriculture. It is 
a sportsman’s Bill 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that we are 
not discussing the Second Reading of 
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the Bill, but an Amendment dealing 
with the question of selling hares. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Very well, Sir ; 
I will reserve what I have to say on 
that point until the proper time has 
arrived. But I may remind the Com- 
mittee that there really has been no 
Second Reading Debate on this Bill at 
all. The Bill has been pushed—I might 
almost say smuggled—through the 
House in the small hours of the morning, 
and if Bills of this kind are to be passed 
without any discussion on their merits 
it will not increase the confidence with 
which they are regarded. With regard 
to the question of selling hares, that is 
directly connected with the subject of 
the food of the people. The selling 
of hares depends upon the supply, 
and I, for one, absolutely deny the 
statement that there is anything like a 
scarcity of hares in this country. [‘ Oh, 
oh!”] Hon. Members who deny this 
should state their reasons. I may inform 
the Committee that when in the North, 
not many months ago, I was at a'place 
where there had been a big day’s sport, 
and there was a good deal of talk about 
the number of pheasants they had 
killed. I said, “Ido not want to know 
' anything about the pheasants; tell me 
about the hares. How many did you 
kill?” They told me 338. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state where this occurred ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Yes, at Lord 
Durham’s. But I should not have men- 
tioned the name had it not been asked 
for. The question is, are there sufficient 
hares in the country or are there not? 
I remember saying to a friend of mine 
“ What} do you think of killing upwards 
of 300 hares in a day?” and he replied, 
“Well, we can all do that.” I say, 
therefore, if you can all do that, what 
nonsense itis to say the hare is an extinct 
animal. You cannot go and kill 300 dodos 
in aday, and your position as to hares is 
ridiculous. I have inquired also of a great 
many friends of mine who indulge in 
sport in a moderate way, who tell me 
there is no difficulty round Windsor and 
in the neighbourhood of London in 
getting as many hares as they want. I 
willtell you what this Bill is for,andevery- 
body here knows it. It is because at 
present the tenant farmers of England do 
not produce sufficient hares to supply the 
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coursing meetings. As regards the in- 
sufficient supply for other purposes, I 
absolutely deny the statement. In the 
neighbourhood where I live I asked a 
gentleman whether he found a scarcity - 
of hares, and his reply was, “Not at 
all.” It is only where the preservation 
of ground game is seriously abused that 
the tenant farmers take advantage of the 
Ground Game Act, and destroy the hares. 
You may buy as many hares at the 
poulterers as ever. I know quite as 
much about the poulterers’ shops as hon. . 
Members opposite, as Ihave made it my 
business to study this subject scientifi- 
cally. There is a large poulterer in 
London with whom I deal, and through 
whose means I have eaten through all 
the hares of Europe. I can tell my hon. 
Friend opposite that he may buy as many 
hares as he liked. I have bought a 
large hare, weighing 12lbs., for 2s. 
Surely that is cheap food. [“ Oh, oh !”] 
Hon. Members say “Oh.” It was a 
Russian hare. I will not affirm that it 
was very good, but it was. nourish- 
ing. It is nonsense to say you 
must be able to eat up the crops 
of the small gardeners and allotment 
holders in order to provide food for the 
people, when it is a well-known fact 
that foreign hares come into our mar- 
kets from America, Belgium, Russia, 
Austria, and Hungary by hundreds of 
thousands, and they are just as good 
hares as our English hares. [No!”| 
Well, that isa matter of taste. I have 
eaten Russian hares, Austrian hares, and 
Hungarian hares, and they are exactly 
the same as the English hares. Therefore, 
all this outcry about the food of the 
people is sheer nonsence, and everybody 
knows it. 

Cotonen DAWNAY : I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but he has 
mistaken our point. We say that the 
killing of doe hares in milk, and when 
unfit for food, is brutality, and our aim is 
to stop that brutality by means of this 
measure. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Brutality ! 
That, it seems, is the only point the 
sporting gentlemen care about. We can 
all understand .the kindly heartedness 
which sees a hare torn to pieces by grey- 
hounds for sport—the humanity of those 
who hear the screams of the wounded 
hare at the cover side, and yet are 
shocked at the brutality of shooting the 
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animal. Tomy mind, one of the most 
shocking things I know of is to hear the 
screaming of a wounded hare, but hon. 
Members opposite want more hares to 
scream, and nothing shows this more 
than the interruption of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I would ask him how many 
doe hares are there with young in the 
month of July? I wonder that hon. 
Gentlemen can endeavour to persuade 
the House to extend protection to hares 
on so preposterous a proposition. Do 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side assert 
that July is a month in which hares are 
generally with young? Everybody knows 
that July is the month in which we eat 
leverets. 

Cotonen DAWNAY: Hares are bred 
from the end of February to the begin- 
ning of August. 

Str W. HARCOURT: Will the hon. 
Member say that August is a brood 
month for hares ? 

Coroner DAWNAY: I said from 
February to the beginning of August, 
but, of course, they mostly breed in 
March and April. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I only wanted 
to see how far these sporting gentlemen 
would go. Everybody knows the phrase 
‘* Mad as a March hare,” and really some 
hon. Members in their zeal in this Bill 
seem to resemble March hares. 

Mr. WHARTON (Ripon): The Bill 
only proposes protection up to the Ist of 
July. We are not now dealing with 
July. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Minister for Agri- 
culture will stand at the Table, and say 
June is a breeding month for hares, I 
shall be bound to believe him, and also 
to believe the Pope on a question of 
dogma. I say that this is not a Bill for 
promoting the sale of hares as food. It 
is a Bill for the promotion of coursing 
meetings, where bags of hares are turned 
out to be-run down by dogs. I should 
like to hear whether the Minister of 
Agriculture is prepared vehemently to 
support this Bill. I want to hear his 
statement of the views entertained by 
the Government on the subject. For 
my part, I am speaking in the interests 
of the holders of allotments and small 
farms. Everybody knows that the 


question affecting hares differs totally 
from the question of rabbits —— 
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Mr. CHAPLIN : I rise to order. I 
must ask you, Mr. Courtney, whether 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
is directed to the Amendment, which is 
simply to insert hares that are sold 
instead of hares being killed. Is not 
this in reality a Second Reading speech ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: I submit, Sir, 
that the question of selling hares relates 
to the production of hares, and, there- 
fore, I am entitled to argue whether or 
not there is an increase of the hares that 
are to be sold. 

Tse CHAIRMAN: The whole argu- 
ment so far has been directed to the 
offence of selling and not the offence of 
killing, and should be confined to that 
question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
exactly understand the distinction. I 
should imagine, according to the old pre- 
cept, “You must first catch your hare,” 
the selling of hares has relation to the 
catching of hares, and the principal ques- 
tion is: Are there enough hares to 
catch in order that they may be sold. I 
hold that there are abundance of hares 
in this country for all legitimate pur- 
poses; that this Bill is a sportsman’s 
Bill, which will inflict injustice on the 
small occupiers throughout the Kingdom, 
by depriving them of the right to kill 
hares on their own property, and to sell 
them, and, under these circumstances, I 
support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. 

*(3.50.) Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): After 
a speech of nearly half an hour just 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
I will only detain the House a few 
moments, confining myself to such of his 
remarks as were relevant to the Amend- 
ment. I should not have troubled the 
House but for the somewhat sneering 
observations at the commencement of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. I 
do not see why the Attorney General 
should not express his opinion on 
this matter as well as an ex-Solicitor 
General or ex-Home Secretary, aud 
certainly after the speech we have just 
heard I should not have the slightest 
objection to enter into a competitive 
examination with the right hon. Gentle- 
man either in natural history or agricul- 
ture. One of the main arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman has been that 
market gardens will spread, and that 
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hares will eat up the produce. I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
have read the Bill. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I never said 
market gardens ; I said small holdings. 

*Sr R. WEBSTER: I took down 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words 
myself, and I am in the recollec- 
tion of those who heard the earlier part 
of the right hon Gentleman’s speech, in 
which he referred to market gardens. 
He quoted a speech from Hansard in 
which my right hon. Friend referred to 
market gardens. Such is the memory 
of the right hon. Gentleman! He does 
not remember what he said a few 
minutes ago. There is a distinct provi- 
sion in the Bill that it should not apply 
to hares and leverets inside nursery or 
other gardens, and, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s observation 

Sm W. HARCOURT: 
made it. 

*Srr R. WEBSTER: I cannot accept 
the denial of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Very good. 
Then I say you violate the courtesy of 
the House. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: It is a matter of 
recollection to those who have been in 
the House during the last half-hour. 

Sr W. HARCOURT : I never referred 
to market gardens, except so far as the 
words were included in the quotation. 
No statement of my own I gave referred 
to anything except small holdings. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I am unable to 
accept the recollection of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I will not continue to 
debate the matter. The point which we 
are now discussing is whether or not 
hares are to be sold, and we have heard 
a great deal of useful information about 
the breeding time of hares. The Bill 
only proposes a close time up to the Ist 
of July, so that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not even read the Bill. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman deny that 
during those months doe hares are with 
young, and that young hares, when 
the mother is killed, often die a cruel 
and lingering death without doing good 
to anyone? The right hon. Gentleman 
hastold usthat he haseaten Russian hares, 
and that they are quite as good as English 
hares—and apparently, they must be 
most nourishing food, but Ido not think 
that in his own house, at all events, the 
right hon. Gentleman would eat a doe 
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hare killed in March or April, or if he 
did he would not do it a second time. 
Then we have heard about the seeds 
coming up. Asa matter of fact, nine- 
tenths of the wheat comes up in the 
autumn. Perhaps in his part of the 
country crops come upata different time. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that this 

Bill is a direct infraction of the Ground 
Game Act during particular months. 
There might be something in his argu- 
ment, but for 84 months in the year 
the farmer is free to shoot and catch 
hares, and I ask, is there anyone who 
will deny that if the farmer wishes 
to keep the hares down he can- 
not do it in those 8} months? As 
I understand it, there is no complaint 
on the part of tenant farmers at not 
being allowed to kill hares during the 
proposed close time. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us of his distin- 
guished friends who have killed large 
bags of hares, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not given his personal ex- 
perience of the agricultural counties, 
where there are large numbers of 
tenants occupying the land without large 
preserves. I apologise for intruding on 
the House, feeling, as I do, that I ought 
not to have addressed it, having regard 
to the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I hope and trust 
that the Amendment will be discussed 
on its merits, and that those topics which 
have no bearing upon the matter will 
not be gone into. 

*(4.2.) Sm J. PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I hope it is not 
difficult to discuss a question of 
this kind without warmth even on 
such a warm day. I desire to say 
that in supporting this Bill I am only 
carrying out the views of agriculturists 
in my own neighbourhood. It does not 
repeal a single word of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby’s Bill. 
I have taken no part out of the House in 
the agitation on this question, but I am 
familiar with agriculture in my own 
part of the country, and I know that in 
the wide district of the. North-Riding 
of Yorkshire, known as the Cleveland 
district, every farmer but one sup- 
ports the Bill—and the exception is 
& coursing man who wants the power 
of killing hares all the year round. 
There are good reasons for supporting 
the provisions of the Bill. They will not 
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cause the farmer any inconvenience, for 
with a close time, commencing 15th of 
March or Ist of April, he will have 
ample time during the period when 
hares ought to be killed, in which 
to destroy every hare that is likely 
to prey on his crops. 1 venture to 
say that on any farm within seven 
days of the 15th of March you could 
put down every surplus hare you are 
not desirous of having there. This 
seems to me a very simple and 
natural Bill, commending itself to every 
naturalist and every humanitarian. It 
is really the best compliment that could 
be paid to the Bill ofthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, because 
it shows that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill has worked so hardly on hares as 
almost to cause them in many places to 
become extinct. 

(4.4.) Str H. SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
After the speech we have just listened to 
I do not suppose I should have troubled 
the House with any remarks on the 
question if it had not been for the very 
pointed reference made to me by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Bench opposite. I will not, after your 
ruling, Sir, follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s discursive speech, but I may say 
that what struck me more than any- 
thing else in that speech was that the 
New Forest must be a very happy 
hunting ground, because the right hon. 
Gentleman’s experience of it enables 
him to set his knowledge of agriculture 
and field sports, and his views not 
only of agriculturalists but of small 
holders generally throughout the country, 
against the opinion of everybody else. 
Speaking now for a very large body of 
agriculturists in the county of Essex, I 
can say that the Bill isa very necessary 
one, if any hares are to be preserved. 
I do not wish to enter into competition 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
in legal knowledge, but, seeing that I 
have the misfortune to hold in my own 
hands 1,600 to 2,000 acres of land, I 
think I may place my experience in 
agricultural matters against that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The months 
mentioned in the Bill, which have been 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
as the months in which the greatest 
damage to crops will ensue, are not 
looked upon in that light by agricul- 
turists generally. We have, at least, on 
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equal knowledge with the right hon. 
Gentleman of the rotation of crops, and 
also of their growth, and we have had 
experience of the time when they are 
most destroyed, and I venture to say 
that the months selected by the right 
hon. Gentleman are not those in which 
most damage is done. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The months I 
quoted were those mentioned by Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise. 

Sir H. SELWIN-IBBETSON : When 
Colonel Ruggles-Brise expressed his 
opinion he was speaking from the point 
of view of the opposition that was raised 
toan Amendment. Remember that the 
proposal of the Bill had not been tried 
by the country, and I venture to say 
that if Colonel Ruggles-Brise were now 
in the House, he would agree with me 
in the view I am expressing as to 
the opinion of the farmers of Essex. 
Agriculturists have had experience of 
the Act of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and they have come to the conclusion 
that that Act has practieally destroyed a 
species of game to which farmers attach 
considerable importanee. No doubt, in 
the days before the passing of that Act, 
farmers who looked upon hares as the 
property of the landlords regarded them 
with considerable jealousy, but now that 
they have the power of dealing with 
that property themselves they are quite 
as much in favour of the alteration in 
the law now proposed as the landlords. 
I confess I admired the knowledge the 
right hon. Gentleman had acquired from 
the poulterers’ shops, but allow me to say 
that although we may have most de- 
licious hares imported from foreign 
countries, there is no denying the 
fact that in this country the hare is 
practically becoming extinct, certainly 
all over the counties of which I have 
any knowledge, and I venture to say that 
the price of hares in the market will 
fully confirm that view. If the Amend- 
ment is passed the Bill will have no 
effect in checking the destruction of 
hares at the time when they ought to be 
protected. By this Bill you will not 
deprive the farmer of any opportunity 
he may wish to have of destroying these 
animals, and I am certain that the 
farmers of the country will infinitely 
prefer that the Bill should pass in its 
entirety than that it should be mutilated 
by this Amendment, 
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*(4.13.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire): No doubt the Bill is a violation 
of the compromise arrived at on 
the passing of the Ground Game Act, 
when, on the one hand, the farmer 
obtained the right to kill hares and 
rabbits all the year round, and, on the 
other hand, certain restrictions were 
imposed upon his mode of killing him 
—which restrictions have proved very 
inconvenient, especially in the case of 
rabbits. To a certain extent I sym- 
pathise with the Bill, but I do not think 
there is really any scarcity of hares, 
though that is one of the chief argu- 
ments adduced for op»osing the Amend- 
ment. Ido not think that the price of 
hares is sensibly higher than before the 
Ground Game Act was passed. There is no 
doubt that in some parts of the country 
hares are now as plentiful as ever they 
were, or, at least, as plentiful as they 
should be, whilst in other parts they, no 
doubt, are scarce. They always were 
scarce in some places. It does not always 
depend upon the killing as to the number 
of hares there are in a district, but the 
food there is for them. The Amend- 
ment meets the case of hares being 
with young being exposed in poul- 
terers’ shops. Such an abuse will 
be prohibited if the Amendment is 
adopted, and I think the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill would do well to 
accept the proposal. The Game Acts will 
deal with the case of poachers and un- 
authorised persons. If the large farmers 
want to preserve hares they can do so. 
Let them prevent poachers from tres- 
passing on their lands; and as to the 
smaller farmers, I am convinced they do 
not want this Bill. They do not like to 
be interfered with by a new Game Act. 
I hope the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill will be disposed to accept the 
Amendment. I think it meets the case, 
and will prevent hares from heing ex- 
posed in shops during the breeding 
season. As far as the cultivators of 
farms are concerned, I think they have 
power enough to preserve hares to the 
extent they desire. 

(4.19.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to 
say a few words in support of the very 
moderate and reasonable speech addressed 
to the House by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Hssex (Sir H. Selwin- 
Ibbetson), because I think the great 
majority of the House is in favour of 
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making progress with the BilJ, and 
of passing it into law as soon as pos- 
sible. I do not intend to quarrel with 
the character or motives of the speech 
delivered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt) or to deal with the various 
topics he raised, although I am bound to 
say it offers a most tempting theme for 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
questioned altogether the accuracy of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s (the Attorney 
General’s) recollection as to the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman introduced 
into his speech arguments in support of 
market gardens. I may say I took down 
his words at the time, and I turned to 
my hon. and learned Friend, and said, 
“ Half his argument is entirely answered 
by the Bill itself, because Clause 1 pro- 
vides that the measure shall not apply 
to nurseries or other gardens.” 

Sm W. HARCOURT: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will excuse me, he will 
see I have put down on the Paper an 
Amendment to add to the word “gar- 
dens” the words “small holdings.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I do not know what 
the right hon. Gentleman meant, but, in ~ 
justice’ to my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, I felt bound to 
tell the Committee what took place. 
This is a Bill to provide a close time for 
hares. The Amendment which has been 
moved would, in my opinion, only have 
the effect of making the Bill consider- 
ably weaker than it is at present. The 
right hon. Gentleman supported the 
Amendment, he said, in the interest of 
the farmers, and the hon. Member who 
has just sat down expressed the opinion 
that, in the view, at all events, of the 
small farmers the Bill is objectionable. 
I do not know the grounds on which the 
hon. Member has formed that opinion, 
but I have endeavoured to ascertain the 
opinions of farmers of all descriptions, 
and I find precisely the opposite view 
prevailing. I believe there is a very 
general desire that the Bill should pass 
without material alteration. Farmers 
now enjoy the right of killing hares, and, 
very naturally, do not wish that they 
should become extinct—a consummation 
which does not appear to be very far dis- 
tant at the present time in many parts of 
the country. Surely, this isa very reason- 
able and moderate Bill, and, whether we 


agree or disagree with it, I think we 
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have a right to ask that the Amendments 
may be discussed in a reasonable, concise, 
and business-like manner, and that 
Members who oppose the Bill will not 
resort to those reprehensible tactics to 
which recourse is sometimes had for the 
purpose of defeating Bills. With refe- 
rence to the argument that crops will be 
damaged during the proposed close time, 
it is enough to point out that the present 
Amendment would not obviate the pos- 
sibility of such damage. There are 
other Amendments on the Paper 
which, I think, are very fully deserving 
of consideration, and to which I am sure 
Gentlemen sitting behind me will give 
full consideration. Under these circum- 
stances I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir W. Harcourt) will re-consider his 
position and use his great infiuence for 
the purpose of inducing his friends to 
consider the Bill in a fair and reasonable 
manner. 

(4.25.) Mr. GURDON (Norfolk, 
Mid): In my part of the country I be- 
lieve the Bill is supported by owners of 
land, occupiers of land, agricultural la- 
bourers, and even those other gentlemen 
who live by taking hares in an indirect 
way. In fact, the feeling in favour of the 
Bill is practically unanimous. We do 
not entirely agree with the limits of the 
close time fixed in the Bill, and I cer- 
tainly should have liked to see adopted an 
Amendment which was placed on the 
Paper, but has been withdrawn, for 
leaving the counties to fix the close time 
for themselves. I hope, however, the 
House will accept the Bill. 

(4.26.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): During the last few months I 
have tried by visiting various poulterers’ 
shops in London to find out whether it 
is true that hares are exposed for sale 
when in milk. I have been told at shop 
after shop that such a thing is never 
seen, and that the credit of any poulterer 
who did it would be absolutely des- 
troyed. Accordingly, if any poulterers 
are engaged in this practice, I think 
they will certainly not be a good class of 
tradesmen, and I think that the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Aberdeeen (Mr. Esslemont) 
ought to meet with the complete assent 
of Members on both sides of the House. 
What is the use of inserting the words, 
“shall wilfully kill”? If you meet 


poachers in the country with hares in 
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their possession, can you say they have 
wilfully killed them? Some one else 
may have done it. What you should do 
is to saddle the right horse by making it 
illegal for a tradesman to sell a hare that 
is in young or has recently been in young. 
For my own part, I think there is a great 
deal too much fuss made about this 
matter. I can easily understand sporting 
gentlemen who take a pleasure in cours- 
ing—which I consider to be a very 
cruel sport—doing their best to promote 
the multiplication of hares. Practically 
speaking, hares are cheaper in this 
oountry than they are in Ireland. 
Although this very law exists in Ireland 
ina greater degree than you are now 
trying to impose it on England, hares 
are to-day cheaper in London than in 
Dublin or Cork. I agree with the re- 
marks made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
about hares eating the green crops in 
Spring, and I certainly do not see why 
cultivators of the soil should not kill 
hares at that time. Hon. Members 
opposite will, in my oppinion, do wisely 
if they accept this Amendment, with the 
exception of one word in it—I mean the 
word “leveret.” I do not think people 
will expose leverets for sale when very 
young. If a leveret be two months old 
Ido not see why it should not be sold 
or why it should not be legally killed. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The question 
whether leverets should be included will 
come up for discussion subsequently. 

Dr. TANNER: I shal! certainly 
oppose the Bill unless the principle 
embodied in the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend is adopted. 

(4.35.) Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): It is said this measure is not 
desired by small farmers. I come from 
a county of small farmers, and a few 
months ago I had the honour of present- 
ing a Petition to the House signed by 
between 7,000 and 8,000 persons con- 
nected with the land, in favour of this 
Bill. Amongst the petitioners were 
landowners, large farmers, smaJ] farmers, 
and labourers. It has been asked, Why 
cannot those who wish to see a stop put 
to the shooting or killing of hares agree 
not to destroy hares? The fact is, that 
when a man sees his neighbour killing 
hares, he does not like to be placed under 
a disability not to kill them; it is hard 
for him to restrain himself. With refer- 
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ence to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) I may point 
out there is an Act for the Preservation 
of Hares in Ireland. That Act was 
passed in 1879, and it enacts that any 
person who wilfully kills or wounds a 
hare between a given period shall forfeit 
for every such hare a sum of money not 
exceeding £1. 

(4.37.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I will 
not detain the Committee at any length, 
but I must remind the hon. Baronet that 
the Irish Act which had just been passed 
was fully in mind at the time the Ground 
Game Act was passed in 1880. This is 
a question for small owners ; the large 
men can take care of themselves. The 
hon. Baronet says he represents small 
holders, but he seems to have a strange 
opinion of the moral strength of small 
holders. He says small holders are 
anxious to preserve the hares, but they 
will not combine not to kill them for 
fear their neighbours might kill them. 

Sm J. KENNAWAY: I did not say 
that. I said that if one man sees another 
killing. hares it is difficult for him to 
restrain himself. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: If one man 
does what he ought not to do all the 
rest of the Devonshire people will do so ! 
I should be sorry to say that of my con- 
stituents. I should have thought that 
if one man kills hares when the rest of 
the farmers wish to preserve them it 
would be a very good thing to introduce 
the Irish system of boycotting, and then 
he would not kill hares any more. Now, 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kssex (Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson) says he 
has a farm of 1,600 acres in his own 
hands, and he makes a good profit. 

Sir H. SELWIN-IBBETSON : I must 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman when 
he puts words into my mouth which I 
never uttered. I imagine that I have 
more experience of agriculture than the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I have not 
experienced the success he seems to 
anticipate. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Then the right 
hon. Baronet does not make a profit, and 
he wants hares in order to make farm- 
ing profitable. But that was not the point 
to which my remark was about to be 
addressed. I was about to say that I 
cannot understand how a man who farms 
1,600 acres cannot have hares if he 
wants them. 
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Sm H. SELWIN-IBBETSON: I am 
sorry to again interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman. I have a few hares on my 
own property, but I spoke in the interest 
and as the mouthpiece of the farmers of 
Essex, who at present complain that they 
have none. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Then the 
right hon. Baronet has a few hares on 
his own property, which, no doubt, go for 
the food of the people. All I can say is 
that if the farmers of Essex are as 
anxious to preserve hares as the right 
hon. Baronet they would have no diffi- 
culty any more than he has in preserv- 
ing them if they chose. I refer to 
small farmers, and there is one thing 
which makes small farmers object to 
this Bill. This Bill introduces a new 
Game Law on small men’s lands, under 
the pretence or justification of looking 
after hares in the close time. The 
gamekeeper will always be upon 


the ground of the small man. 
[Ironical laughter.| You may laugh, 
but that is the pith of the 


whole question, and I venture to say 
that I know as much about the feeling 
of these small owners as you do. I 
know that what they more dislike than 
anything else is the sort of warrant this 
Bill will give to the gamekeeper to be 
always upon their premises to see what 
they are doimg, although the purpose 
alleged is to see whether or not they are 
killing hares in close time. The 
great advantage the small holders 
received under the Bill of 1880 was that 
they got rid of the gamekeeper [Cries of 
“No, no,”. and “Pheasants,” “ Par- 
tridges.”| Yes, but in many places 
there was no question of pheasants and 
partridges. The gamekeeper was always 
on their land looking after the ground 
game. This Bill is a warrant to the 
gamekeeper to be always on their 
ground, and that is what the small 
farmers object to. I think you are 
making a great mistake in this matter. 
Under this Bill you will have to enforce 
penalties, and if you enforce penalties 
against a man for killing a hare on his 
own land, whether for sale or otherwise, 
you create an amount of discontent and 
disturbance in the country, of the con- 
sequence of which you can have no con- 
ception. I can understand a_ private 
Member introducing a Bill of this kind, 
but I cannot understand the Government 
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taking upon themselves tue responsi- 
bility of creating a new Game Law. I 
for one shall do whatever I can to 
prevent this Bill passing into law. 

CotoneL DAWNAY : May I appeal to 
the Committee to go to a Division at 
once. It is quite impossible for the pro- 
moters of the Bill to accept this Amend- 
ment. I feel it would cut the heart out 
of the Bill. What is the use of a close 
time if you allow people to kill hares all 
through the close time ? 

(4.48.) Mr. ESSLEMONT: I think I 
have received exceedingly little en- 
couragement and very scant justice from 
the promoters of this Bill. Iam desirous 
that this Bill should pass, in order that 
poachers and others may not make it a 
matter of gain to kill hares at a season 
when hon. Gentlemen wish to preserve 
hares. But I am desirous, on the other 
hand, that that should be made possible 
without outraging the feelings of those 
people who we ought to respect more 
than any others. The tenant farmer at 
present has a proprietary right in these 
creatures, and you have said that he 
desires to preserve them. If he desires 
to preserve them he will preserve them. 
I deny that farmers will kill hares in- 
humgnly, and I protest most strongly 
against adopting this reactionary measure, 
and inventing the new crime suggested. 
Tenant farmers have enough to do to 
contend with the agricultural difficulty 
without being brought within the 
meshes of the law in regard to the kill- 
ing of game during a certain season. My 
hon. Friend (Dr. Farquharson) who re- 
presents the Western Division of Aber- 
deenshire and myself represent 11,000 
agricultural holders. There is no 
scarcity of hares, and these people do 
not want this Bill. They want to be 
put on their honour, as the landlord is to 
take fair care of these creatures in a 
regular and proper way. We are told 
there will be no destruction of crops. I 
am a small farmer, and I could take the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
to a spot where, during the very months 
you propose to preserve hares, I had an 
acre and a half of barley eaten up by 
hares. [Mr. Cuariin: Rabbits.] No, 
not rabbits. I have lived as many years 
amongst farmers as the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I know the difference 
between hares and rabbits. Now, it has 
been proved beyond contradiction that 
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since the passing of the Ground Game 
Act hares have been cheaper in the 
market than before, and, therefore, the 
food of the people is not the question at 
all. Itis said that if we do not pass 
this Bill farmers will kill hares wan- 
tonly and inhumanly. _I do not believe 
it. No such calumny can be hurled 
against the farming classes. What we 
want to get at is the poacher, who cares 
nothing about cruelty or anything else 


if he can make money out of killing . 


these creatures. If you will not accept 
this reasonable Amendment, and not 
allow the farmers to have the proprietary 
interest in hares that they have now, you 
will only defeat your Bill. In its present 
shape the Bill is purely reactionary. 
It amounts to a breach of the agreement 
which is working so well between farmers 
and the proprietors with regard to ground 
game, and I protest against any one 
attributing to me any motive other than 
the most humane in the Amendment I 
have proposed. 


(4.55.) Coroner DAWNAY: I beg 
to move that the Question be now put. 


Tur CHAIRMAN: I think this 
particular question has been fully dis- 
cussed, and, therefore, I should have no 
hesitation in putting the Motion if 
necessary, but it seems to me undesirable 
to resort to that procedure when it can 
be avoided, and I therefore hope the 
Committee will now agree to divide on 
the Amendment. 


Dr. TANNER: The argument ad- 
vanced—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I have pointed out 
that, if necessary, I would not decline to 
put the Motion. I think the subject has 
been adequately discussed, and if hon. 
Gentlemen continue the discussion, I 
shall have no option but to put the 
Motion. 


Dr. TANNER: I merely rose for the 
purpose of moving that you report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


(4.56.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I think 
we may now fairly go toa Division upon 
the Amendment. We ought to avoid 
the use of the Closure as much as we 
can. Gentlemen opposite would gain 
nothing by it, because we should have 
two divisions instead of one. 

Dr. TANNER: I certainly must pro- 
test—— 
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Mr. Lampert rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
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now put.” 

(5.0.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 231; Noes 101.—(Div. List, No. 
157.) 


Question put accordingly. 

(5.10.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 239; Noes 130.—(Div. List, No. 
158.) 

*(5.25.) Mr. BARCLAY: The object 
of the Amendment I have on the Paper 
is to except from punishment under the 
Act cases in which hares and leverets 
are killed by accident. We know how 
the existing Game Laws have boen inter- 
preted by a good many Justices, and Iam 
afraid that as the Act now stands, a 
farmer might be held responsible if a 
hare were killed by an agricultural im- 
plement such as a mowing machine when 
at work. I have no fault to find with 
the administration of the Game Act in 
Scotland by the Sheriffs’ substitutes, but 
I should like to provide against possibili- 
ties such as I have indicated. I hope 
my hon. Friend will accept the Amend- 
ment, and thus save the time of the 
House. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line 12, after the word “kill » 
to insert the word “or.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘or’ be there inserted.” 


Coronen DAWNAY : I accept that 
Amendment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

It being half an hour after Five of the 


clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 


make his report to the House. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


SLANDER LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 278.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 9th July. 
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(Scotland) &c., Bill. 1930 
PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
(OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) BILL. 
(No. 140.) 

Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported. 

On the Motion that the Bill be con- 
sidered as amended this day— 

Mr. T. M. HHALY : I think it should 
not be taken until July 2nd. The Bill 
requires to be reprinted, and I appeal to 
the Attorney General for Ireland whether 
it is not a reasonable request, seeing 
that we have not had an opportunity of 
considering some of the Amendments 4 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I will put it down 
for to-morrow, and consult in the 
meantime with the hon. Member. 

Mr. MADDEN: I think the request 
of the hon. and learned Member is 
reasonable. 

Mx. CHANCE: My name is on the 
back of the Bill, and I suggest that it be 
taken on July 2nd. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON : Under the circum- 
stances I accept that. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 358. } 


MARRIAGES IN BRITISH EMBASSIES 
&c. BILL.—(No. 183.) 

Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 359.} 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 339.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ACCUMULATIONS BILL.—(No. 171.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 346.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for hg ap next. 
4 





1931 Business of 
BARRACKS (CONSOLIDATED FUND) 
(24th JUNE). 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (24th June), 

** That this House doth with the Com- 
mittee in the Resolution, ‘ That it is expedient 
to authorise the charge on, and issue out of, the 
Consolidated Fund of any deficiency which 
there may be in the moneys porns by Par- 
liament for the payment of the principal and 
interest of any sums borrowed by the Treasury, 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for building and enlarging barracks and 
camps in the United Kingdom and in certain 
Colonies.’ ” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution agreed to. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON KITCHEN AND 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS. 
Ordered, That Mr. Sheil be discharged 
from the Committee—(Mr. Richard 
Power.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
On the Motion for Adjournment— 


(5.54.) Sm W. HARCOURT: It 
would be convenient to the House if the 
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the House. 1989 
Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer will state — 


‘| what will be the first two or three Bills, 


and their order, on the Paper to-morrow. 

I presume we are not to take the order 4 
as it stands on the Order Book. 3 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 7 

QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : Without stating ex- — 

actly the order in which they will be — 
taken, we shall take the Allotments Bil 4 
the Barracks Bill, the Western Australia 
Bill, and the Education Code Bill to- ~ 
morrow. I think the Allotments Bill © 
will probably be taken first. I may add 7 
that we propose to take the Police Super- ~ 
annuation Bill on Friday. 4 
(5.55.) Sm W. HARCOURT: DoI ~ 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to © 
mean that the Local Taxation Bill will — 
not be on the Paper to-morrow ? 4 
Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir ; it will not, I~ 
think, be on the Paper to-morrow. Atall © 
events, if it ison the Paper, we do not © 
propose to proceed with it to-morrow. = 
House adjourned at Five minutes — 

before Six o’clock. 
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